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Steam and Its Biyals. 

Prof. Robert H. Thurston, writing in 
the Forum for May, on the various at¬ 
tempts which have been made to supplant 
steam by some other fluid for working 
engines, says: 

A few years ago, disappointed in the 
hope of hieing allowed to make a careful 
and crucial tnal of the best recent devices 
of this seductive class for the beneflt of a 
wealthy friend, who was ready, if so ad¬ 
vised, to “ take a little stock,” I had a 
very complete study made of the several 


cent, better—quite too slight a difference 
to be considered, and probably much more 
than compensated by the greater waste by 
friction to be met with in the larger ma¬ 
chine. Comparing them between the tem¬ 
peratures customary in the steam engine 
as ordinarily operated the results were 
essentially the same, and when studied as 
working fluids, with the same back pres¬ 
sures in all cases, substantially the same 
results were a^in found. The flnal con¬ 
clusions were beyond doubt that the limit 
being taken as the admissable pressure, 
steam is the most eflScient of all, and 


dous waste which is apparently unavoid¬ 
able in our present mctnods of utilization 
of the grand source of artificial power, 
the energy of heat motion. 


Improyed Tail-Rope Engine. 


Through the courte.sy of Messrs. I. A. 
Finch & t^o., of Scranton, Pa., we are en¬ 
abled to present in this issue engravings of 
their improved tail-rope engine. It is 
of the Qouble cylinder reversing type, 
the cylinders measuring 12 inches by 20 



Fig. 1 .—Geneinl View. 

IMPROVED TAIL-ROPE ENGINE, BUILT BY MESSRS. I. A. PINCH & COMPANY, SCRANTON, PA. 


vapors best adapted for such use, thus 
securing a correct scientific comparison 
of the possibilities, if not of the practica¬ 
bilities, of the several presumptive rivals 
of steam as a motor. Comparmg alcohol, 
ether, carbon-disulphide (dipulphide of 
carbon) and chloroform, the most promis¬ 
ing of the available fluids, with water and 
its vapor, steam, it was found that, as the 
well-known laws of thermo-dynamics in¬ 
dicate, all were of precisely equal effi¬ 
ciency if worked in perfect engines within 
the same range of temperature, with no 
waste occurring other than that which has 
already ocen described as unavoidable. 
If worked, in each case, through the range 
of pressure familiar to us as employed in 
the steam engine, it was found that steam 
required the smallest engine to do a given 
amount of work. It was also the most 
economical, with the single exception of 
chloroform, which was a fraction of 1 per 


that all the apparent advantages claimed 
under exceptional conditions for either 
of the le.s8 familiar vapors may be se¬ 
cured in the steam engine by that in¬ 
crease of initial pressure illustrated con¬ 
tinually in the history of that motor from 
the days of Watt. “ None of the non- 
aqueous vapors will ever successfully com¬ 
pete with steam.” Steam or water power 
18 to-day invariably the real source of all 
displays of electrical energy. There is no 
reason so far as can be perceived at pres¬ 
ent for anticipating that it will ever be¬ 
come the pnme mover in the sense in 
which that term is applied to steam or to 
heat motors, or to water power. Never¬ 
theless, no one can safely assert that some 
coming inventor may not earn fame and 
fortune by conferring upon his fellows 
some new system of converting the ener¬ 
gies of nature into electrical energy, and 
in such manner as to evade that tremen- 


inches, and is built in the most sub¬ 
stantial manner, with every provision for 
high speed and severe duty. The links, as 
shown in Fig. 2, are of the solid pattern, 
sliding in blocks provided with gun-metal 
slides, and having screws and jam-nuts for 
adjusting and taking up lost motion. The 
cross-head slides, connecting rod and valve- 
stem boxes are of gun metal, with large 
wearing surfaces. The piston rods, valve 
stems, crank pins, crosshead pins and link 
pins are of steel. The main boxes are 
Babbitt-lined, bored and fitted thoroughly. 
The crank-shaft is of hammered iron, and 
all materials used in the construction of 
the engines are of the best possible qual¬ 
ity. The bed-plates are made broad, and 
are strongly bracketed to receive and sup¬ 
port the neavy stands on which rest the 
adjustable pedestals and boxes of the drum- 
shaft. This shaft is also of hammered 
iron, the diameter and weight depending 
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on the length of shaft remiired for the 
service. On this shaft, midway between 
the engine, is firmly keyed a spur-wheel 6 
feet in diameter. This wheel is driven by 
a pinion on the engine shaft, the propor¬ 
tions being one to four. On each side of 
the spur-wheel is a cast iron drum run¬ 
ning loose on the shaft, capable of 
winding 6000 feet of f-inch steel 
wire rope. These drums are driven 
by friction clutches known in the coal 
regions as “ umbrella frictions,” a term of 
which the significance will become at once 
apparent by a glance at our engravings. 
These clutches are operated by screws at 
the ends of the shafts by means of the 
miter gears and shafts, which bring the 
hand-wheels of both drums convenient to 
the hands of the engineer. Fig. 3 clearly 
explains this. Each drum is also provided 
with a substantial brake, that of the left- 
hand^drum being controlled by the right- 


Steam Navigation. 


The semi-centennial of transatlantic 
steam navigation, dating from the first 
voyages of the steamships Sirius and Great 
Western, in 1838, gives a special propriety 
and pertinency to a retrospective glance in 
which we ^ther for review the records of 
steam navigation since the year 1813, as 
culled from newspapers in the United 
I States. As best serving this purpose we 
take a file of NiM Register and find 
therein a notice of the launch of the 
steamship Savannah, built by Wm. H. 
Brown, of New York, at his yard on the 
East River, and which earned distinction 
by making the pioneer voyage across the 
' Atlantic in 1819. The experimental ef¬ 
forts of Fulton and Livingston have a 
I peculiar piquancy when considered from 
the standpoint of the contemporary ob- 


Congress refusing to grant a mail contract 
which would be a fair offset to the heavy 
subsidy received by his British competitor 
—w'e may date the decadence of the Amer¬ 
ican ocean marine. 

The following extracts from Niles’ 
Weeliy Register begin with a reference to 
the successes of Fulton: 

May 22, 1813.—Eight, and occasion¬ 
ally nine, steamboats are now used at New 
York for the transportation of passengers 
and goods to and from that metropolis. 
Several others are building. Used as 
ferry-boats they have almost suspended 
the necessity ot a bridge over the Hudson 
by the safety, convenience and regularity 
of their passage. Three go to Albany, one 
to Amboy, one to Tappan, one to Hobo¬ 
ken, one occasi(»nally to Elizabethtown 
(N. J.), and one is building as a packet 
to New Haven, Conn., besides those for 
ferries. 



Fig, 2.—Side Elevation. 
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hand lever and viee versa. Thus when 
the rope is winding in on the right-hand 
drum the left-hand drum, running loose, 
is paying out, and is under perfect control 
by means of the right-hana brake lever. 
Those brake levers, as shown in Fig. 1, 
have latches by which they may be set at 
any point, giving any degree of resistance de- 
sirea. The lever shown between the brake 
levers is the reversing lever of the engines, 
and is substantially the same as the revers¬ 
ing lever of a locomotive. In Fig. 1 the 
throttle-valve is shown overhead, but in 
situations requiring it, as sometimes nside 
the mines where it is expensive to take 
down roofs, the throttle-valve and lever 
may be placed below. 

These engines and drums are adapted to 
any situations where tail-rope engines can 
be used. They are simple and easily man¬ 
aged, and are not as costly as some of the 
complicated machines which have been 
brought out for this purpose. They are 
built in different sizes, the largest for 
which patterns are completed having 16 
X 24 inch cylinders. They are compact, 
r^uire little room, and are i>owerful and 
efficient machines. 


server. And at this later day, when Buf¬ 
falo, Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago are 
each the rendezvous of large fieets of iron 
steamships, and when the commerce pass¬ 
ing through the “Soo” Canal compares 
favorably in point of tonnage with the 
entire foreign trade of the United States, it 
is refreshing to read of the wild antics of the 
savages who fiocked to the banks of Lake 
Erie when they beheld the approach of the 
first steamer that wakened the solitudes 
with its screeches. Thus it happens that 
within the memory of men now living 
steam has gained the supremacy on all in¬ 
land waters of the United States from the 
lakes to the Gulf, and on the ocean as 
well. Instead of a forest of masts encir¬ 
cling New York City, as in bygone years, 
we have only the occasional visits of mam¬ 
moth iron-plated steamships as they fiit to 
and fro between the hemispheres. Unfor¬ 
tunately, while Americans may glory in 
the achievements of Fulton, Fitch and 
Livingston, they have to deplore the disas¬ 
ters that befel the Collins line just at the 
critical moment when the American eagle 
seemed to have won in the contest with 
the British lion. From that reverse—^in 


I June 4.—Letter to the editors of the 
National Intelligei^cery dated Pittsburgh, 
April 22, 1814: This morning the steam¬ 
boat Vesuvius, intended as a regular 
trader between New Orleans and the falls 
of Ohio, left Pittsburgh. A considerable 
freshet in the river renders it probable that 
notwithstanding the great size and draft of 
the vessel she will pass the falls without 
difficulty, after which she will meet with 
no obstruction in the rest of her passage. 
There is now on the stocks here just 
ready to be launched a boat adapted to 
the navif ation of the Ohio above the falls 
which will be finished in time to meet the 
Vesuvius on her return from New Orleans 
at the falls. The boats are built by Mr. 
Fulton, under the agency of Messrs. Liv¬ 
ingstone and Lathrope, for companies who 
have vested very large capitals in the estab¬ 
lishment. The departure of the Vesuvius 
is a very important event, not only for 
this place but for the whole western part 
of the Union, and its infiuences will be 
felt over the whole of the United States. 
In describing it, it is necessary to use the 
inflated language which, unfortunately for 
the credit of our trade, too often renders 
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real facts incredible, or at least lowers any further extent, as the navigation by 67i hours; from Shippingport to Natchez, 
their importance by the manner in which steam was thought to be much on a foot- 125^ hours; from Natchez to New Orleans, 
they are puffed into notice. ♦ ♦ ♦ ing as to practicability with the naviga- 33 hours. Total from Pittsburgh to New 
It does not require the ornament of tion by the reindeer in the Chancellor’s Orleans, 227 hours, 
metaphor to impress upon the public mind park. April 22, 1815.—A large steamboat was 

the incalculable advantage of an intercourse The steamboat Vesuvius went from about to be launched in England to run as 
by water effected in large vessels, which Pittsburgh to Louisville, 767 miles, in 67 a packet between Dover and Calais, and 
move with certainty and rapidity through hours 25 minutes, equal to 10 J miles per will no doubt do very well, as the one that 
an extent of internal navigation embracing hour! The city of New York is enjoying plies from New York to New Haven, 
a space almost as large as the whole conti- immense advantages from these vessels, as through the Sound, answers every expec^ 



Fig. 3.—Plan. 
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nent of Europe, and comprising in it the packets and ferry-boats; loaded wagons ; tation, even steering well by the**compa88,, 
productions of almost every climate. This are hourly seen in that city from Long ' in case of fogs, notwithstanding the qyan- 
mtercourse, though now only in its in- Island and New Jersey. John L. Sullivan, ! tity of iron on board of her. 
fancy, must in a few years become of im- of Boston, has obtained a patent for the , Mai/ 20, 1815.—The steamboat' Fulton 
mense naa^tude. When the late Chan- use of steam-engine power in towing lug- lately proceeded from New York through 
wllor Livingstone applied for his grant ga^e-boats, being a new and useful appli- the Sound to Connecticut River and up 
for the exclusive navigation by steam on cation of steam engines, and put in prac-1 that river as far as Middletown She had 
North River to the Legislature of New tice by him on Merrimac River. | a band of music on board. As the boat 

York for 80 years, on condition that he July 9, 1814.—Astonishing Passage—I passed Petti Plague the musicians played 
B^uld actually accomplish it, a very sen- The steamboat Vesuvius made the follow -1 the royal airs of ‘‘God Save the Eing’^^d. 

the Legislature told me ing passage from Pittsburgh to New Or-1 “Rule Britannia” in compliment to'the: 
tnat he could easily have had a grant of leans; From Pittsburgh to Shippingport, ' defenders of that place. * 
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July 1, 1815.—By a letter from an offi¬ 
cer of the steamboat Enterprise we are 
informed that her last trip from New Or¬ 
leans to Natchez was made in four days—a 
distance of 818 miles—a^nst the strong 
current of the Mississippi, without the aid 
of sails. 

Auffust 5, 1819.—Last Saturday evening 
the steam was first tried on the Dispatch, 
another steamboat lately built at Bridge- 

E ort and owned, as well as the Enterprise, 
y the Monong^ela and Ohio Steamboat 
Company. We are happy to learn that she 
is most likely to answer the most sanguine 
expectations of the ingenious Mr. French, 
the engineer, on whose plan she is con¬ 
structed. It is expected, when her works 
are in complete operation, she will pass 
through the water at the rate of nine miles 
an hour. 

F^yruary 28, 1818.—The steamboats at 
New York have been successfully used in 
towing large and heavily laden ships into 
the harbor. One of them was towed 
against wind and tide at four miles an 
hour. 

April 25, 1818.—Steamboats are multi¬ 
plying on the Western waters. One is 
running between St. Louis and New Or¬ 
leans. 

My 11, 1818.—A steamboat of 820 
tons, called “The United States,” was 
launched at Baltimore on the 4th inst. 
She is the largest boat on the Chesapeake 
—145 feet in length and 27 wide. 

Augmt 15, 1818.—It is stated that a 
two-masted steamboat is nearly completed 
at Philadelphia to ply as a packet between 
that port and Havana. 

August 22, 1818.—The New Orleans 
Chronicle gives us a list of 20 steamboats, 
carrying near 4000 tons, which trade from 
that port from the upper and adjacent 
country. 

August 29, 1818.—A large steamship 
called the Savannah, and intended to ply 
between that port and Liverpool, under 
command of Captain Moses Rodgers, was 
launched at New York on the 22d inst. 

September 19, 1818.—The first steamboat 
arrived at Kaskaskia on the ult. It was 
the Franklin, from New Orleans, in 18 
days running. Erie, on the Lake Erie, 
was in like manner first visited by a steam¬ 
boat on the 21st ult. 

October 8, 1818.—The Erie steamboat, 
from Buffalo, arrived on her first trip to 
Detroit on the 27th Augiut. The Detroit 
Gazette observes: “ Nothing could exceed 
the surprise of the sons of the forest on 
seemg the Walking in the Water moving 
majestically and rapidly against a strong 
current, without the assistance of sails or 
oars. They lined the banks above Malden 
and expressed their astonishment by re¬ 
peated shouts ‘ Tai-yon nichee!’ ” 

October 17, 1818.—Inventor of steam¬ 
boats, Mr. C^umont, a naval engineer at 
Paris, has published a large work, entitled 
“ The History of the Rise and Progress of 
Steamboats in America, England and 
France.” In this work he tells us that Dr. 
Franklin, hrhen in Paris, suggested the 
idea of steamboats to several of his ac^ 
quaintances. 

The Register of October 24, 1818, gives 
a list of 17 steamers, comprising 8642 tons, 
trading to New Orleans. 

e/anwary 80, 1819.—The steamboat Walk 
ing in the Water is advertised to take a 
trip from Buffalo to Michilimackinac, to 
perform the entire trip in 12 days. 

April 15, 1817.—The new steamboat 
Chancellor Livingstone, a packet between 
New York and Albany, is of 500 tons 
burthen, and cost $110,000. Her average 
speed is estimated at 8 miles per hour. 

August 80, 1817.—Oliver Evans an¬ 
nounces his discovery of the possibility of 
constructing boilers “that cannot be ex¬ 
ploded by the elastic power of steam to 


any dangerous extent,” the editor remark¬ 
ing that the “ daily increasing importance 
of steam navigation and the weignty con¬ 
sequences that are depending upon it ren¬ 
ders its safety the common concern of all 
the civilized world.” 

October 11, 1817.—A Louisville paper 
states that there are nine steamboats build¬ 
ing on the waters of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, which will complete the num¬ 
ber of 20 on those waters. 

Deceiriber 20, 1817.—The steamboat Mas¬ 
sachusetts has departed from Salem “ on a 
voyage for North Carolina on Mobile.” 

The Register^ in its supplements for 
1815-16, copies from a report to a commit¬ 
tee of the British House of Commons by 
the engineer of a steamboat called the 
Thames, 72 tons, arrived at London from 
Glasgow, the object of the trip being to 
ascertain the most “ expeditious and the 
safest mode of conveying the mail to 
Dublin,” as follows: “This voyage de¬ 
monstrated that steam engines are applied 
to propel vessels at sea in all kin^ of 
weather; that they have the peculiar ad¬ 
vantage of going against winds and tides 
and in a calm, when another ve8.sel could 
not at all proceed; would go at the rate of 
from seven to nine knots per hour; they 
are more secure than vessels with sails, as 
they cannot be lost on a lea-shore.” 

The Register^ same date, copies from the 
New York Columbian as follows: “ Won¬ 
derful traveling. The steamboat Fulton, 
Captain Dunker, sailed from this place on 
Sunday morning, after 9 o’clock; arrived 
in Albany in 20 hours; remained there 7 
hours; left there on Monday, after 12 
o’clock, and got back here in 19 hours, 
before 7 o’clock yesterday morning, thus 
having performed a passage from New 
York to Albany, a distance of 160 miles, 
and back again, besides stopping at the 
different landings, going and coming, in 
46 hours—an occurrence, we presume, 
never equaled in this country. The whole 
distance was at least 820 miles, and was 
run without a sail up, or any advantage 
whatever from the wind, in 29 hours, 
making a general average of 81 miles in 
an hour. (The engine was stopped over 
20 times on passages, 8 of which, each 
way, were at regular landing places, and 
the weight on the safety-vmve averaged 
less than 8 pounds during the whole time, 
when 8 pounds would have driven the 
boat 9 miles an hour.) Then or even 
seven years ago nothing short of super¬ 
natural agency was supposed capable of 
effecting what we now see accomplished 
by the genius of Mr. Fulton. Since the 
invention of ^balloons no human contrivance 
has nven to motion and conveyance such 
speed and certainty, with equal safety and 
comfort as the establishment of steam¬ 
boats, by which a person is now carried 
160 miles in one day, and brought home 
the next, and performs his journey in 
about the same time it formerly required 
to go to Amboy, Sandy Hook, or any dis¬ 
tance of 20 nules and back again. So 
astonishing and beneficial is this truly ad¬ 
mirable American invention. 


A Fast War Ship. —One of the fastest 
war ships of the world is undoubtedly the 
torpedo aviso Greif, of the German Navy, 
which on her recent voyage from Kiel to 
Wilhelmshaven attained* a speed of 23 
knots an hour. The Greif was launched 
in 1886, and was built, of steel, at the 
Germania Yard at Kiel, from designs by 
the German Admiralty. Her displace¬ 
ment is 2000 tons, and her engines have 
an indicated horse-power of 5400. From 
these figures and her exceedingly fine 
lines, wmch give to the vessel the ap¬ 
pearance of a torpedo-boat of immense 
size, it will be seen that speed was the 
chief object aimed at in her construction. 
The Greif, consequently, may be looked 
upon as one of the fastest, if not the 


fastest, vessel of any maritime power, if 
we except the Ouragan, of the French 
navy, and some foreign torpedo-boats 
built in English yards, and which beat 
her record. The entire space of the Greif 
—of which vessel the Germans may well 
be proud—with the exception of the 
space provided for crew and stores, is 
taken up by boilers, engines and coal 
bunkers. The vessel is of the class called 
torpedo-boat hunters, and to aid her in 
that service she is provided with two 
powerful electric search lights, two light 
guns of great range, and a large number of 
those bugbears of torpedo boats, revolver 
guns. The Greif has three smoke-stacks, 
and carries no sails, there being only two 
short lookout masts. 


Another Submarine Tnnnel Pro¬ 
posed. —The question of a timnel between 
Sealand and Sweden, under the Sound, 
had not been heard of for some time till 
the other day the Royal Swedish CTom- 
missioners, who were examining M. 
Delancle’s application for a concession, 
sent in their report to the ‘Swedish 
Government. This exhaustive document 
winds up with the conclusion that a sub¬ 
marine railway between Sealand and 
Sconia would no doubt insure several ad¬ 
vantages to the international traffic, but 
that, as the building of it would require a 
very considerable capital, and the paying 
of the interest on the cost for a long series 
of years would necessitate heavy sub¬ 
ventions from both the Danish and the 
Swedish Governments, in addition to the 
profits of the traffic, which would be in¬ 
adequate for this purpose, the proposal 
for this new way of communication be 
abandoned for the present; that should 
ever, under altered circumstances, the 
want or the desirability of a submarine 
railway come into prominence, it ought to 
be built on account of the State. 


Shipbuilding on the Delaware.— 

The shipbuilding yards oh the Delaware 
are crowded with work. At John Roach’s 
yard at Chester is the mammoth sound 
boat Puritan, which will cost $1,500,000, 
two gunboats for the Unitea States 
Government, two steamships for the 
Ocean Steamship Company, of Savannah, 
and a steam yacht. Cramp’s yard is full. 
The latest contract cIosm is one with 
Cramp & Sons by Boulton, Bliss & Dallett, 
New York coffee importers, for ^ an iron 
passen^r steamship for the Red D Steam¬ 
ship Line, to run between New York and 
Venezuelian ports. The new craft will 
be 264 feet long, 85 feet beam and 204 
feet depth of hold, with triple expansion 
engines and steam steering gear. The 
vessel will cost about $200,000. Govern¬ 
ment work on the new cruisers recently 
contracted for by the Cramps will amount 
to over $6,000,000. Several yards have 
been compelled to double their wor'jgug 
capacity, owing to the large contracts 
recently entered into. Cramp & Sons have 
the cruisers Newark, at $1,248,000; the 
Baltimore, at $1,325,000; the Phila¬ 
delphia, at $1,350,000; the gunboat York- 
town, at ^55,000, and the dynamite 
cruiser Vesuvius, at $250,000. In the 
merchant line they have a Clyde steamship 
for the New York and Jacksonville trade, 
to cost $225,000; a Morgan liner in place 
of the lost steamship Eureka, to cost 
$250,000, and a steamship for the South 
American passenger and coffee trade, to 
cost over $225,000. In addition the firm 
have a lot of miscellaneous work in the 
building of engines and boilers for hulls 
built elsewhere. President Elijah Smith, 
of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, is having built at Neafie & 
Levy’s works a large iron steamship for 
the Pacific Coast trade to cost over $175,- 
000. A number of iron tugs and steam yachts 
are being constructed at the same yard. 
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The Dutj on Wire Bods.’*' 


I am the bearer of a petition which 1 
have the honor to present herewith, relat¬ 
ing to the question of a reduction or any 
change in the existing duties on wire rods. 
The petitioners received only very brief 
notice that a hearing would be granted to 
parties interested in this industry, other¬ 
wise the petition would have been more 
complete and would have borne a greater 
number of names. 

I not only represent the manufacturers 
and citizens of Joliet, who signed the pe¬ 
tition, but I also represent the Joliet Steel 
Company, manufacturers of Bessemer steel, 
who are now building a wire-rod mill 
capable of producing 25,000 to 80,000 tons 
per annum, all of which will be for sale 
upon the general market, as the company 
are not manufacturers of finished wire. 

Permit me briefly to review the position 
of this industry: 

The United States consumes about 350,- 
OOO tons of wire rods per year, requiring 
about 420,000 tons of pig iron or 675,000 
tons of iron ore to proauce them. 

Under the existmg tariff laws, permit¬ 
ting the anomaly oi a more expensive, 
smaller-sized wire rod—namely. No. 6—to 
be imported at a lower rate of duty than 
the larger size. No. 5, the industry of 
manufacturing wire ro^ in the United 
States has been retarded, and about one- 
third of the amount required by this coun¬ 
try is annually imported. This would not 
be the case if the duty was adjusted 
equitably to the cost of manufacture, and, 
in that event, the people of the United 
States would be benefited by the raising 
of the additional iron ore, coal, limestone, 
&c., required to make the pig iron and by 
the conversion of the pig iron into the 
steel necessary to manufacture the home 
rods to supplant the imported. Reducing 
the matter to a merely local issue, can it 
be deni^ that the town of Joliet, and the 
suiToimding country which supplies it 
with the necessaries of life, would be 
better off if we had more diversified steel 
industries, instead of being limited, as we 
are at present, almost exclusively to the 
manufacture of steel rails ? It is well 
known that railroad building in the 
United States fluctuates very widely, 
hence in some years our mills lie partly 
idle and our men must submit to enforced 
idleness if we make nothing but rails. 
Such has been the case this year, when, in 
spite of reductions in the cost of raw ma¬ 
terial and labor, we have been unable to 
compete with the existing low price of 
foreign rails imported into Califorma under 
the present tarm. Twenty thousand tons 
of foreign rails have already entered Cali¬ 
fornia this year, thereby taking the place 
of the product of a large American mill 
for one month, throwing out of employ¬ 
ment for that period not less than 2000 
men directly employed in the steel indus¬ 
try, exclusive of all those indirectly en¬ 
gaged in mining iron ore, coal, &c. 

It has been our purpose for some years 
past to add other branches to our busine^, 
and only the uncertainty of tariff legis¬ 
lation and the low price of imported rods 
debarred us from undertaking the man¬ 
ufacture of wire rods at an earher date. 

What is the so-called “ raw material ” 
of the rod manufacturer—billets or small 
blooms? Can he procure them in this 
country at a price to enable him to com¬ 
pete with foreign manufacturers of steel 
wire rods? Emphatically, no I for the 
reason that it is impossible for a manufact¬ 
urer at the present stage of development and 
at the present rates for labor in this coun¬ 
try to transport the varied materials re¬ 
quired in the manufacture of steel to any 


♦Argument by W. R. StirlinK, presented 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
June 18, 188a 


mven point and there produce a bloom or 
billet as cheaply as they can be produced 
abroad. The wire-rod manufacturer, there¬ 
fore, pays for his raw material a much 
higher price than his foreign rival, and 
the necessary waste incurred in the manu¬ 
facture of the finished product costs the 
wire-rod manufacturer the high price of 
the initial process (namely, billets), and, 
in addition, he has to paj very much 
higher wages in the rod mill than those 
paid by me German or English manu¬ 
facturer. 

It may be said that American ingenuity 
and the greater productive capacity of the 
American workmen counteract the draw¬ 
backs that 1 have named, but I can assure 
you that it is only the developments of 
American mechanical ingenuity in the 
processes of our rod mills and the cheap¬ 
ening of the costs of manufacturing steel 
in recent years that have made it possible 
to successfully embark in the manufacture 
of rods under the present rates of duty; 
at no lower rate of duty would the busi¬ 
ness be possible. 

It has been claimed by wire manufact¬ 
urers who have no rod mill of their own 
that they are at a disadvantage in compari¬ 
son with wire manufacturers who make 
their own rods. It might with equal 
propriety be claimed that the rod manu¬ 
facturers who do not convert and roll their 
own steel are unable fairly to compete 
with those who do. This argument might 
even be carried back to the ownership of a 
blast furnace and an iron-ore mine. Is 
that, however, a suflScient plea for handing 
over the market of the United States to 
the foreigner? Would the wire manufact¬ 
urers have any good reason to expect that 
if our rod mills be closed or no further 
extensions be made, that the German man¬ 
ufacturer, having the market of the United 
States at his command, would reduce his 
price, or even continue to sell at the exist¬ 
ing rates ? If history is of any value, such 
an expectation is undoubtedly a snare. 
What is it save home competition that has 
reduced the selling price of iron and steel 
rails, sheet steel, nails and merchant steel 
of all kinds below prices ever touched 
before in this country ? 

It has also been claimed by interested 
parties—namely, importers or agents of 
foreign firms, that basic steel rods No. 6 
are necessary to the well-being of Ameri¬ 
can wire manufacturers and cannot be pro¬ 
duced in this country. It would seem to 
be sufiicient reply to this argument that 
upward of 200,000 tons of Bessemer steel 
wire rods have been successfully produced 
and made into wire in the year 1887 in the 
United States without any complaint aris¬ 
ing as to the quality of the article manu- 
f ictured. 

It is not necessary for me to trouble you 
with tables of comparative wages paid 
here and abroad, because I believe it to be 
an already admitted fact that the compensa¬ 
tion for labor in this country is from two to 
five times greater than in Europe, thanks 
to the beneficent results of protection 
which has fostered our magnincent and 
varied system of industries. 

I respectfully urge, therefore, that you 
maintain a protective tariff sufiicient to 
compensate the manufacturer for the dis¬ 
advantages under which he presently 
labors, enabling him to continue paying 
the present favorable rates of wages, and 
also to permit the transportation companies 
to pay the men employed by them nand- 
somely as they do now in comparison with 
the wages earned by their fellow workers 
abroad in transporting the mineral and 
manufactured products of foreign coun¬ 
tries. 


One of the attractions of the Brussels 
exhibition is a circular undulating rail¬ 
way, after the well-known type of the 
switchback railway. 


Cost of Electric Street Cars. 


The Fourth Avenue Street Car Com¬ 
pany, notwithstanding the adverse vote by 
the Common Council, have decided to run 
their cars from Fourteenth street up to 
Harlem by their new device, the electric 
motor. Before deciding upon the change, 
however, the directors appointed experts 
to make calculations as to the ratio of cost, 
gain and loss in the three methods of pro¬ 
pelling street cars. The following is the 
result: 


Electric. Horse. Cable. 


Cost of cars. 

Motive power. 

Construction of roadway.. 
Depreciation and repairs.. 
Operating expenses (includ¬ 
ing wages). 

Totals. 

Average. 


1 

0.54 

0.81 

1 

1.46 

1.06 

1 

0.58 

2.09 

1 

1.47 

2.04 

1 

8.88 

1.71 

5 

7.87 

7.74 

1 

1.47 

1.55 


There are now 60 electric street railways 
in the United States. The question is no 
longer concerning the success of the electric 
motor, but what kind of motor should be 
used—whether it shall be by continuous 
current or the storage batteries. The 
Fourth Avenue Company have selected the 
storage batteries and separate motors. A 
depot will be erected midway on the line 
of railway where the batteries can be re¬ 
charged when necessary. It is expected 
that one set of batteries, eight on either 
side of the car, will run for two consecu¬ 
tive trips. Since the action of the aider- 
men, it is stated that the board, feeling 
the weight of public sentiment too strong 
against them, are disp<Med to reconsider 
their action. 


Prices of Bare Alloys.—P. W. L. 
Biermann, of Hanover, Germany, who 
makes a specialty of the manufacture of 
metal alloys, has sent us the following 
quotations: F.o.b. Hamburg and Bremen, 
net cash: Aluminium metm, in lots of 
100 kg., 49 marks per kg.; aluminium 
brass, 800 marks per 100 kg.; 2^ per cent, 
aluminium bronze, 800 mam; 5 per cent, 
aluminium bronze, 400 marks; 7^ per cent, 
aluminium bronze, 560 marks, and 10 per 
cent, aluminium bronze, 670 marks per 
100 kg. He quotes 5 per cent, ferro-alu- 
minium, 550 marks, and 10 per cent ferro- 
aluminium, 650 marks; 1^ silicon bronze, 
800 marks, and silicon bronze for con¬ 
ductor wire, 260 marks; 8 per cent, sili¬ 
con copper, 550 marks, and silicon copper, 
running from 8 to 4 per cent., 650 marks, 
manganese copper, 80 per cent., is quoted 
475 marks, wmle 4 per cent, manganese 
bronze, rolled, is offered at 250 marlu, and 
15 per cent, pure manganese bronze is 
quoted 290 marks. Metallic cadmium sells 
at 620 marks; phosphor-copper of 10 per 
cent, is quoted 320 marks, and for 15 cent, 
material 450 marks, while phosphor-bronze 
sells at 190 marks. Nickel bronze. No. 
200, is quoted 180 marks per 100 kg.; 
Wolfram metal, 94 to 98 pure, 400 marks; 
chromium, 1200 marks, and Rose's metal, 
melting at 195® celcius, 1500 marks, and 
Wood’s metal, melting at 173° celcius, 
1600 marks. A number of different alloys 
for brasses and Babbitt metal are also 
quoted, which are, however, of less inter¬ 
est than those named. 


Among the labor organizations of the 
country is the International Brotherhood 
of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders’ 
and Helpers’ Protective and Benevolent 
Union of the United States and Canada. 
The annual session of this body was held 
in Chicago recently. The following 
oflScers were elected: Thomas J. Curran, 
New York, president; Vaughn Mor^^, San 
Francisco, vice-president; Charles Keiffer, 
Reading, Pa., treasurer, Philip Starkey, 
Chicago, secretary. The union adjourn^ 
to meet in New York in June, 1889. 
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Hotary Shaft Straighteningr and 
Polishing Machine. 

We present on this and the opposite 
pages elevation, plan and cross sections of 
a rotary shaft straightening and polishing 
machine, designed for 4-inch shafting, and 
recently built by the Akron Iron Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, for use in their works. 
They now employ three machines of this 
kind, the smallest in use straightening and 
polishing on an average per day 3000 feet 
of shafting of from i inch to 1 inch in 
diameter. The part of the machine which 
straightens the shafting and which is 
termed a “ flyer,” B, is formed with hol¬ 
low journals and is rotated by means of 
the pulley F. It is further provided with 
straightening blocks, arranged in alternate 
order on opposite sides of the axis. These 
blocks, E, are shown more clearly in Fig. 
8 , from which it will be observed that 
they are adjustable between the side bars 
of the flier and the chucks D by means of 
set-screws. The side bars, as shown, are 
slotted, enabling the chucks D to be ad¬ 
justed and bolted as desired. The 
polisher C is also formed with hol¬ 
low journals, and is rotated by means 


of the pulley /. From Fig. 4 it 
will be seen that it consists of two 
hinged parts, which contain the pol¬ 
ishing blocks, rubber cushions and metal 
followers. The polishing blocks are 
made of wood with the grain parallel to 
the axis of the polisher, and can be ad¬ 
justed by means of nuts and screw bolts 
inserted in their outer ends. They are also 
to some extent, self-adjusting, by means of 
the rubber cushions just mentioned. When 
the hinged parts are closed the innter ends 
of the polishing blocks are brought to bear 
against the shaft to be pplished. The two 
parts are locked by means of a hinged pin 
and thumb-nut, as shown in the cross 
section. 

There are three sets of friction wheels, 
G, which perform the offices of feed rolls, 
one of them being between the flyer and 
polisher, and the other two at the ends of 
the machine. They are rotated simul¬ 
taneously by the gearing H, consisting of 
worms and worm-wheels. The shaft to be 
operated upon is fed in at the left, and 
pas.ses out at the right. The flier and 
polisher are rotated independently of each 
other, the directions being reversed in 
order to lessen the tendency of the shaft 
to turn or twist, and the rate of speed of 
the former, moreover, being much higher 
than that of the latter. Both, however, are 
exactly in line. The work of the machines, 
we understand, is highly satisfactory. 


Italian engineers, we And it stated, have 
made use of a new principle for the pro¬ 
pulsion of some of their fast gunboats and 


torpedo catchers under construction. They 
have improved upon the twin screws of 
modem steamships by the addition of a 
third screw moved by a separate shaft and 
set of engines. The three .screws are 
placed in the angles of a triangular pyr¬ 
amid. There is one on each side of the 
rudder, as usual, and the third is under¬ 
neath, on a level with the keel-plate. It 
was claimed that the third screw increased 
the vessel’s speed by fully a third, on ac¬ 
count of the great gain in power from the 
deep immersion. 

- • 

The Tamer Steam Engine and 
Boiler. 

Our English contemporary. Industries, 
devotes considerable space in a recent 
issue to illustrations and a description of 
a somewhat peculiar type of engine and 
boiler recently designed by Mr. Henry 
Turner, of Liverpool. The main feature 
of the engine is in the arrangement of 
the valves, by means of which the cylin¬ 
ders are used alternately for steam press¬ 
ure, and for forcing air into the closed 
furnace of the boiler; and as the air is 
drawn round the tubes of a heater in the 


uptake, two objects are gained: (1) The 

heated air raises the temperature of the 
cylinder equal to or greater than that of 
the incoming steam; and (2) An auto¬ 
matic forced draft is created. In the en¬ 
gine which our contemporary illustrates 
only one pair of cylinders is shown; but 
it is proposed to use two, three, or more 
pairs as desired, each pair working on a 
separate crank. The high-pressure cylin¬ 
der is placed on the top of the low-pre.ssure 
cylinder, the two pistons being coupled 
and working one crank. The steam after 
having acted in the upstroke of the high- 
pressure cylinder passes to the low-pressure 
cylinder to act on the down stroke, thus 
acting only on one side of each piston, 
the vacuum acting only on the top side 
of the low-pressure piston. The boiler 
consists of a cylindrical shell with a 
tapered flue and a nest of return tubes. 
The crown of the flre-box has a tire-clay 
—or other refractory material—lining. 
The coal consumption claimed is less than 
1 pound per indicated horse-]X)wer per hour, 
a figure which, w^e think, may be some¬ 
what increased ujxin further investigation. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Strong Locomotive Company a contract 
was signed for the erection of extensive 
works, wdth special machinery for turning 
out one of their improved boilers per day, 
the works to be completed within six 
months from the date of contract. With 
these special tools the management claim 
they can turn out boilers as cheap per 
pound as the ordinary locomotive boiler 

E 


can be constructed. ProCTess on the new 
engines was reported, and two of them are 
expected to be on the rails ready for work 
within 30 days. 


Saint Catherine’s Lighthonse. 


Referring to the recent inauguration of 
Saint Catherine’s Point Lighthouse, on the 
southernmost point of the Isle of Wight, 
the London Engineer gives an interesting 
description of the machinery and general 
equipment of this important station. 

The electric light is employed, a power 
of 60,000 candles being obtained. Some 
idea of the powder of this light will be con¬ 
veyed to the reader when we say that the 
carbon pencils employed in the electric 
arc lamps commonly used for street light¬ 
ing are about f-inch thickness, while 
those which we are considering have a 
diameter of 60 mm., or nearly 2^ inches. 
The lamp is of the modified Serrin-Berjot 
type, and the carbons, which are controlled 
by a duplex arrangement of spring and 
current, are not circular in section, but 
fluted, a valuable improvement introduced 
by Sir James Douglass, whereby the cen¬ 
trality of the arc is greatly promoted, the 
carbons are kept cooler, and a better sup¬ 
ply of air to the lamp afforded. The 
16-paneled dioptric apparatus is rotated, 
not by clockwork as usual, but by a small 
vertical engine w'orked by compressed air 
from below. As the time of rotation is of 
the utmost importance, a most ingenious 
regulator or governor is applied to the little 
engine which controls the speed by the 
automatic application of a brake should 
the motion become too rapid. Three con>- 
pound en^nes furnish power, two of them 
Deing designed for driving the dynamos, 
while the third is used for compressing air 
for the fog-horn. Only one dynamo and 
engfine are used for the light, the other set 
being held in reserve in case of accident. 
The two dynamos were built by De Meri- 
tens, of Paris, and the induction arrange¬ 
ment of each consists of 60 permanent 
magnets. We may add that the Saint 
Catherine light is at present the most pow¬ 
erful electric light in the world. 


The Lubrication of Gas Engines.— 

Gas engines are generally lubricated too 
abundantly, especially if it be necessary 
for the attendant to leave the engine for 
some time without supervision, in which 
case he prefers to arrange for an excessive 
supply of oil rather than run the risk of a 
break down, owing to insufficient lubrica¬ 
tion. In consequence of this circumstance 
it becomes a matter of some importance to 
be able to use the oil which has once done 
service over again, and it is therefore of 
interest to note that a special apparatus 
has recently been brought out in Paris by 
M. E. Ducretet, of 75 Rue Claude Bernard, 
for filtering the oil as it comes from the 
cylinder. An engraving which is given of 
the device in one of our foreign exchanges 
shows the device placed around the ex¬ 
haust-pipe of the engine, so that the heat 
of the escaping gases is utilized to raise 
the temperature of the oil under treat¬ 
ment, in this way greatly facilitating the 
process. The filter itself is contained 
within a vessel coated on the outside with 
some non-conducting covering, and con¬ 
sists of a cylindrical vessel having a loose 
cover, which can be screwed down by 
suitably arranged thumb-nuts, so as to 
compress more or less the filtering medium, 
which is generally composed of compressed 
cotton. Above the filtering medium is 
a series of perforated plates which retain 
the grosser impurities. The filtered oil 
can be drawn off at the bottom through a 
cup, and, we understand, has been found 
very satisfactory for further service. We 
are told that one of these filters has been 
in constant use in Paris for several months 
past with eminently satisfactory results. 



Fig. S.—Sectional End Elevation. Fig. 4.—Cross Section of Polisher. 
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The Lash Open-Hearth Furnaces. 


BY ALFRED E. HUNT. 

One of the chief defects of the original 
open-hearth furnace was that a large por¬ 
tion of the superincumbent weight of the 


hearth in a plate-iron shell. This shell is 
carried on iron beams extending com¬ 
pletely across the furnace and resting u|)on 
exterior walls or columns which are inde¬ 
pendent of the more highly heated and 
perishable parts of the furnace under¬ 
neath. 


the pipe are incased in the brickwork and 
open into the flats of each end of the fur¬ 
nace from the opposite side w’alls by leav¬ 
ing out the space of a header in the fire- 
bnek at the ends of the pipe. This gaseous 
fuel is not diluted to fully 60 per cent, of 
its entire bulk with inert nitrogen, as is 




furnace and its charge was supported by 
the brick walls, between the gas and air 
regenerators, which were at the upper part 
of the regenerators, softened by being sub¬ 
jected often to intense heat on both sides. 
This fault is obviated in nearly all of the 
newer designed furnaces by incasing the 


♦From a paoer entitled “Some Recent Im¬ 
provements In Open-Hearth Steel Practice,” read 
at the Boston meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 


Natural gas, in the favored regions, has 
been a great boon to the open-hearth steel 
manager; he no longer has to spend a very 
valuable portion of his time “ poking the 
gas man to poke his fires.” ^e gas is 
carried to the furnace in an even flow 
through a 3-inch gas-pipe, which branches 
off to both ends of the furnace in 2-inch 
pipes. The delivery and reversing of the 
gas is regulated by ordinary globe gas 
valves placed in the circuit. The ends of 


I Siemens gas, which has to be conducted in 
pipes of 4 feet diameter to one of the fur¬ 
nace gas regenerators to be preheated. 
Natural gas is conducted directly to the 
ports of the furnace, as it was found 
that preheating decomposed it and soon 
filled the checker work of the gas regener¬ 
ators with deposited carbon. The use of 
cold gas is much more than compensated 
for in the heat produced by the combus¬ 
tion of the concentrated fuel and by Avoid 
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LASH OPCN-MCARTH PURNACC. 



ing the large amount of nitrogen which is 
present in biemens gas. Natural gas melt- 
Mg furnaces are now built so that both of 
the rei^enerators at each end of the furnace 
are connected with the air inlet valve, or 
they are built with only one regenerator at 


each end of the furnace for preheating the 
air. In this case the air valve and air re¬ 
generators are built larger, with 60 per 
cent, greater capacity than when using 
Siemens gas. Natural eras is supplied in 
the service mains to melting furnaces in 


the vicinity of Pittsburgh with a pressure 
of about 8 ounces, and this pressure is 
adjusted in the service-pipes by regulators 
ordinarily furnished to the plants by the 
natural gas companies, and which they 
place with their connection to their mains 
at some suitable point about the plant. 
The pressure, as regulated by the valves 
at the large sized Lash furnaces, is at 
present only about 1 ounce or inches of 
water pressure as the gas goes into the 
melting furnace. The lighter the pressure, 
so long as the flow is kept uniform ana 
steady, the better the combustion, and 
the more intense the heat. The steady 
uniform flow of natural gas has made it 
peculiarly applicable as a fuel for melting 
in open-hearth furnaces and has been a 
very potent cause of the growing repu- 
tntion for regularity and uniformity, as 
well as for superiority in other ways, of 
the open-hearth steel made in the natural 
gas districts. 

The tendency up to within the past year 
has been to increase the size and capacity 
of open-hearth steel furnaces, and the 
newer furnaces have been of 30 and 40 
tons capacity instead of 5 and 7 tons as 
were tnose built at first. Except for 
special purposes, where large steel castings 
are to be made, the writer believes the 
limit of size has been reached. Experi¬ 
ence with the large furnaces has led to the 
growing conviction at present that fur- 
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naces of about 15 to 20 tons at the maxi-1 
mum, are the most economical and produce 
the best steel. 

The latest improved Lash open-hearth 
furnace plant the writer believes to be the 
best yet devised. It is peculiarly adapted 
to the use of natural gas, and there are, 
at the present writing, 12 furnaces now 
erected in Pittsburgh on the Lash system, 
four of 40 tons, five of 30 tons, one of 20 
tons and two of 15 tons, and there are 
four 15-ton furnace buildings. See Figs. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, in which the parts 
are numbered for reference. 

The hearth of the furnace (1) is made 
circular or, preferably, elliptical with 
major axis of 18 feet of hearth inside the 
linings and minor axis of 15 feet for a 
15-tou furnace. This hearth is supported 
on beams resting on suitable walls or piers 
of such a hight that the charging-doors 
are accessible from the ground level. The 
retaining shell of ^ inch thick steel plates 
extends from the top of the side walls 
down to a broad connecting band (4) a 
short distance below the charging-doors; 
from this, the shell slopes inward to the 
bottom plates of the hearth. The lining 
of the hearth conforms to the shape of the 
shell, and since the bottom plates and sup¬ 
porting beams prevent any vertical move¬ 
ment downward, the conical shape of the 
outer walls of the lower portion of the 
melting chamber prevents almost all of 
the outward movement due to the expan¬ 
sion of the lining, thus preventing the 
rupture of the lower side-walls of the fur¬ 
nace. 

The single flues (9) in natural gas fur¬ 
naces at either end of the melting chamber 
are 5 'feet wide and are simply large pas¬ 
sages inclined down toward the bath at a 
pitch of about 4 inches to the foot, to give 
the flame a strong guide downward upon the 
metal. In order to provide a firm support 
for the arched roofs of the melting cham¬ 
ber and flues leading into it, a water-bosh. 
Fig. 7, made of ^-inch thick steel plate, is 
put in the form of a keystone in the arch 
of each roof, that of the melting chamber 
(15) and that over.the downtake flues (2) 
butting against the plates of the inclined 
sides of the water-bosh, which in this way 
acts as a double sk^-back or keystone. 
This bosh is 1 foot wide at the bottom and 
5 feet long. It is stayed inside at proper 
intervals by transverse bars, and, although 
exposed on its under side to the intense 
heat of perhaps 3000° F. of the flue lead¬ 
ing directly from the melting chamber, is 
found to work admirably; the writer has 
seen the under side of one of these water 
skew-backs after being in. service for 
several months and having made over 100 
heats in the furnace, whidi has stood per¬ 
fectly, the scale being hardly detached 
from the surface of the metal. Thc'se 
water skew-backs are provided with 1-inch 
pipes (16) feeding water at 5 pounds 
pressure and leading out the waste water 
which is hardly lukewarm. 

The side walls of the flues are held in 
place by suitable plates, angles and back¬ 
stays (16, 17, 19) and the outer walls of 
the furnace are also'stayed from opposite 
sides by means of plates reaching upward 
from the surrounding bands of the melting 
chamber and diagonal rods (18). Natural 
gas is led into the sloping flues by 
wrought-iron pipes (10-17) which enter 
the brickwork near the “four comers” of 
of the melting chamber. The gas being 
much lighter than the air, mixes with it 
in its downward rush into the furnace. 

The stack (21) is placed in such a man¬ 
ner that, the flues leading from each end 
of the hearth (22-23), which have checker 
work in them, alternately act as regen¬ 
erators to preheat the air before it enters 
the furnace. The lower end of the stack 
is connected by a short flue (24) with a 
four-way chamber (25), to which the flues 
(22-23) from each end of the furnace con¬ 


verge and to which the air-duct (26) de¬ 
livers. This air-duct (20) leads out ifrom 
the ladle-])it (27) and pjisses directly under 
the hearth in this way, not only heating 
the air, but giving a tree circulation under 
the hearth and preventing an excessive 
heating of the bottom. Along the middle 
of the flues (22-23) leading from the cen¬ 
tral four-way chamber (25) to the op]>o- 
site ends of the furnace is placed checker- 
work of fire-brick sup|K)rted on tiles (28), 
so that the bottoms of the flues are clear 
openings (29), giving a stronger draft; 
but as there is a constant tendency of the 
heated air to ascend there is a thoroughly 
uniform heating of the air entering the 
furnace by this aiTangement. 

The front portions of the flues are pro¬ 
vided with a series of double arches, 
which not only serve to strengthen the 
side walls and tops of the fluts, but also 
to increase the heating surfaces. The 
up-takes (7) are extended down below the 
points of entrance of the chimney flues, in 
this manner forming |)ockets (32) for the 
reception of any cinder, dust or other 
matter that may be drawn over from the 
furnace-chamber and preventing this ma¬ 
terial from going forward toward the 
stack and clogging the checker-work (31) 
in the chimney flues (22-23). Suitable 
openings are provided in the brick work, 
so that by taking down the brick bulk¬ 
heads these cinder-pockets may be easily 
opened and cleaned out. 

The four-way chamber (25) has the air- 
duct (26) leading into it j>ermanently open, 
and is fitted with a three-way valve (33) 
alternately connecting the flues (22-23) 
leading to each end of' the furnace with 
the chimney (21) and with this air-cham¬ 
ber (25), in this way reversing the furnace 
on the well-known Siemens principle. 
This three-way valve (33) is hollow and is 
kept cold by a stream of water running 
through it, preventing the warping or 
burning out of the valve, or with Siemens 
gas furnace, the direct loss of fuel by leak¬ 
age to the chimney. 

The tap-hole of the melting furnace (34) 
is at about the ground level, and the metal 
is conducted through an inclined spout 
(35) some 10 feet in length to the l^le- 
pit (27). The ladle, after been filled, is 
lifted by a crane and transported to an 
auxiliary semicircular casting pit, only 
about 4 feet lower than the ground-level 
in which the ingot molds are set. The 
front of the furnace is provided with three 
cranes, so located that they cover the en¬ 
tire pit space, the ladle and ladle-pit and 
the furnace melting-chamber, so that if a 
movable roof be put on the furnaces, large 
pieces may be swung in on to the furnace 
hearth. 

The great advantages of the Lash fur¬ 
naces are : 

1. They have all the ordinary and im¬ 
portant operations around the furnace on 
one ground-level, the three doors on the 
back side of the furnace and the two on 
the front or tapping side being all ac¬ 
cessible for charging or for repairs to the 
furnace. A record of 500 consecutive 
heats, of 50,000 pounds of stock each, 
shows that these were charged in an aver¬ 
age of 24 mii^utes per charge, 12 men, 
or all hands about the furnace, doing the 
charging from all ’five doors which are 
balanced and arranged to open by levers 
in the pulpit imder the control of the 
crane boy. 

2. The ladle and the tap-hole are easily 
accessible from the ground-level, thus 
avoiding all swinging platforms and 
stages. 

3. The gM and air-flues are so arranged 
as to be entirely isolated from the melting 
chamber and hearth except where the 
flues enter the furnace, thus doing away 
with the necessity of thick brick walls 
which are subjected to heat on both sides; 
the masonry being of uniform thickness 


throughout much unequal expansion and 
bulifing is prevented. 

4. The chimney flues, regenerators, 
three-way valve and ladle-pit are all on 
one level, about 10 feet below the ground 
level, and easy of access for repairs. 

5. The free access of air all around the 
flues and furniu*e-chamber prevents their 
being unduly heated at any time. 

A Lash open-hearth plant is now being 
built by the Wetherell Bros. Steel Ctisting 
(’ompany, at Thurlow, l*a., for the use of 
producer gas, with modifications necessary 
for the double sets of flues and checker- 
work to preheat the gaseous fuel as well as 
the air and double sets of ports, and the air 
over the gas for their entrance into the 
furnace. There seems to bo no reason why 
the Lash system of furnaces, suitably 
modified, will not be equally advantageous 
for producer gas as for natural gas. 

The rapidity with which rei)airs have 
been made upon Lash furnaces is one of 
the most important of their advantages. 
In two weeks* time, from heat to heat, a 
30-ton furnace was repaired, the bottom 
taken out and the brick-work, from the 
ground level up, put in entirely new, with 
seven masons working on day turn, with¬ 
out any night work except in tearing out 
the brick-work, and in the five days mak¬ 
ing bottom and reheating. 

Thirty-ton furnaces have been shut 
down and cooled off after the heat on Sat¬ 
urday, the furnace allowed to cool on Sim- 
day, the roof and side w'alls torn out on 
Monday, the brick relaid on Tuesday and 
Tuesday night, gas turned on Wednesday 
morning, and the furnace charged, with 
good results, by Thursday noon. That is, 
a rebuilding of the lining of the entire 
melting chamber from the hearth up, and 
of the side walls of the flues leading to 
the down-takes, with a loss of time of 
only five days from heat to heat. 


The Corinth Canal.—A letter from 
Corinth, Greece, gives a detailed account 
of the progress of the ship canal being 
constructed through the Isthmus at that 
point by a French company, who have 
received liberal concessions of land from 
the Government, accompanied with a pro¬ 
viso that there shall never be any claim 
for a subsidy in behalf of the constructors. 
The canal will measure 6800 m. from sea 
to sea, with a width of 40 m., and will be 
excavated to the depth of 8 m. below the 
sea level, mostly through solid rock, and 
the expenditure will be $6,000,000. The 
depth of water will be the same as in the 
Suez Canal. Rapid progress is making in 
the work, which is prosecuted by 2800 
men, and is expected* to take three years 
for its completion. The appliances include 
15 engines, each drawing from 60 to 70 
trucks. At the western end of the canal, 
on the Gulf of Corinth, are situated all 
the large depots and offices of the canal 
company. Here a new town is growring 
up called Istbmia. The depth of water a 
short distance from the shore is 30 fathoms. 
The sides of the canal will be solid granite, 
and there wrill be no washing away or ne¬ 
cessity of dredging. The largest docks 
will be at the eastern end. The tariff of 
the canal will be put down to a low figure, 
so as to catch all the coasting trade, and it 
is fully expected that, in spite of the great 
expense of the work, it will pay well in 
the end. 


A new gas engine, known as the Stur¬ 
geon engine, has just been brought out in 
England by a Manchester firm, Messrs. H. 
Wall work & Co. It is a beam engine of 
the compression type, and of that order 
which works by combustion under con¬ 
stant volume. An impulse is received at 
every revolution. Illustrations explaining 
the construction and the functions of the 
different parts were published in the Lon¬ 
don Enginerr of June 16, 1888. 
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The Iowa Railroad Problem. 

Iowa has set the example to the other 
States of attempting to correct by lor al 
legislation the effect upon local jobbers 
and manufacturers of the operations of 
the Intei^tate Commerce act. For this 
reason the experience which the people of 
the State are acquiring in the matter of 
regulating railroad charges is well worthy 
of wide consideration. Thus far their 
efforts have been attended with partial 
failure. Notwithstanding the heavy re¬ 
ductions made by the Railroad Commis¬ 
sioners of the State, shippers are alreadv 
beginning to complain of the new tariff 
rates, on the ground that they give no re¬ 
lief to jobbers and manufacturers, in that 
the local rates prevent doing business 
against Interstate rates. For instance, on 
fifth-class freight the manufacturer, 50 
miles from Illinois, ships in material at 7 
cents per 100 pounds, and ships it out to 
a customer 50 miles distant at the same 
rate. That would be $42 for the carload 
of 30,000 pounds. Now the Eastern 
manufacturer can ship the same freight to 
the same destination under Interstate rates 
for 8.4 cents per 100 pounds, or $25.20 
per car, a discrimination of $16.80 per 
car—or, in other words, the Iowa manu¬ 
facturer or jobl>er pays the railroad com¬ 
pany ^16 per car more than the Eastern 
manufacturer for the same service, except 
perhaps the mere switching of the car to 
Iowa manufacturers' warehouse. If this 
discrepancy runs through the several 
classes, the jobbers and manufacturers of 
Iowa have not gained much by the maxi¬ 
mum tariff law. Their next objective 
point will be the Interstate Commission 
and the Iowa Commissioners for an adjust¬ 
ment of rates. The’ Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Northern Road, which is an 
all Iowa road of the B-class, has decided 
to go to Illinois for its coal. It has here¬ 
tofore received its supply from What 
Cheer mines, but under tne new tariff law 
it can go to Illinois, a much greater dis¬ 
tance, and get it at less cost. 

Mr. Ives, of the Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids road, has put the following conun¬ 
drum to the Railroad Commission: Can 
a 8-class road make a tariff beginning 15 
cents higher (as entitled imder the rule) 
for an A-class road and run down to 
A-Class road figures after the first 100 
miles ? How shall figures be adjusted in 
making joint tariffs between roads of 
different classes? Can the short rates for 
different classes be aggregated, or shall 
the joint tariff represent a long haul by 
adding the distances and making rates 
accordingly? The Commissioners will be 
kept busy with problems of like nature 
for a time. So unsatisfactory to the rail¬ 
road companies are the rates made by the 
Commissioners that they are appealing to 
the courts for their interference. On the 
28th ult. the Commissioners were served 
with a temporary injunction by Jud^ 
Brewer, of the United States Circuit 
Court, at St. Paul, enjoining them from 
putting into force the new schedule of 
freight rates on Iowa roads. The notice 
requires them to appear before him at 
I^eaven worth, Kan., July 5 and show 
cause why they should not be permanently 
enjoined from issuing such a * schedule. 
The petitioners in this case were the Chi¬ 
cago and Northwestern road, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road and the Chi¬ 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul road. Judge 
Brewer gave them a hearing at St. Paul, 
Justice Miller, of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court, also being present. The 
counsel for the roads say that the new 
schedule would ruin their business; that 
they have got to fi^ht in the courts and 
the sooner they begm the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

On the 29th ult. the Railroad Commis¬ 
sioners were served with an injunction, 


issued by Judge S. H. Fairall, of the Dis¬ 
trict Court of Johnson County, Iowa, re¬ 
straining them from promulgating the 
new schedule of rates. This is additional 
to the injunction issued by Judge Brewer 
of the United States Circuit Court, but is 
based on substantially the same ground. 
The petitioners in this case are the Chica¬ 
go, Rock Island and Pacific Road and the 
Burlington, Cedar Rajiids and Northern 
Road. Both of these companies are in¬ 
corporated under the law’s of Iow a, hence 
they seek relief through the State Courts. 
The principal reason given in the applica¬ 
tion for an injunction is that the proposed 
schedule is not a “ reasonable ” rate, as re¬ 
quired by law, but is so unreasonable and 
severe as to cause the roads to do business 
at a loss if it is put in force. Comparisons 
of rates with those in other States are set 
out, showing that the Iowa rate is lower 
than all. It is understood that all the 
Iowa roads, including the trunk lines 
crossing the State, have agreed to pool 
their issues, and make a common test of 
the case in the courts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Manual of Steam Boilers : Their De¬ 
sign, Construction and Operation. By 
R. H. Thurston. Size 6 x 9}^ inches ; 671 
pages. Published by John Wiley & ^ns. 
Price, $6. 

In preparing the above work. Professor 
Thurston followed the double purpose of 
supplying a book which would, in a meas¬ 
ure, meet the wants of the designer, 
builder, and the manager of steam boilers, 
and at the same time admit of being ad¬ 
vantageously used as a text-bgok in engi¬ 
neering schools. On the whole, he has 
been*eminently successful; in fact, there 
is, we believe, at present, no other work 
which is so well, if indeed at all, adapted 
to these ends, and student and engineer 
alike will find it a valuable guide and 
counsel. The opening chapter gives a 
very interesting historical account of the 
steam boiler, and is followed by consider¬ 
ations of the materials employed in its 
construction, their physical and chemical 
characteristics, methods of testing calcu¬ 
lations of stren^h of different forms of 
boilers and allied subjects, fuels and their 
combustion are then taken up, tind are 
followed very appropriately by a chapter 
on heat, its production, measurement and 
transfer. Obviously a good deal of old 
ground is gone over in dispensing of these 
subjects; still this is essential to the thor¬ 
ough treatment which Professor Thurston 
follows, and the reader will scarcely find 
reason to complain of the space thus taken 
up. What may be considered the subject 
matter proper, is reached in Chapter VII, 
entitled ‘ ‘ The Design of the Steam Boiler. ” 
The various items involved are here taken 
up one after the other, and examples from 
practice are introduced to illustrate the 
proportions of different parts of boilers of 
several types. The desi^ of the plain 
cylindrical boiler is the simplest problem 
of its class, and is, therefore, considered 
first. Then come stationary and marine 
single and multifiue and tubular boilers, 
sectional and water-tube, upright and port¬ 
able, and finally locomotive boilers. The 
specifications which are given are neces¬ 
sarily brief, but cover the principal points 
and afford an idea of what is to be taken 
into account in the work. The accessories, 
such as the setting and chimneys, are 
treated of in another chapter. Following 
this is the construction of steam boilers. 
Under this head the author describes the 
methods and processes employed, the tools 
and machinery necessafy and the work of 
construction proper. Specifications and 
contracts make up an interesting and in¬ 
structive chapter. Sample specifications 
are given for a horizontal tubular boiler, a 
fiue boiler and one of the sectional type. 


and two dimension specifications are added 
of boilers and locomotives as issued by the 
Pennsylvania Railway motive power de¬ 
partment. For the benefit of boiler attend¬ 
ants Professor Thurston has here incorpor¬ 
ated, also, some good advice on the care 
and management of boilers. Under the 
head of “Steam Boiler Trials,” the in- 
.striictions and rules governing the standard 
system, prepared several years ago by a 
committee of the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers, are reprinted. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to 
steam boiler explosions, and with some 
modifications was published as a separate 
volume last year, a review of it having ap¬ 
peared in our columns at the time. An 
appendix, containing tables relating to 
steam and water, is also added. The plan 
of the work is well arranged, and, in the 
main, admirably executed, and we are con¬ 
fident that the book will be warmly wel¬ 
comed by the engineering profession. 


Uses of Belting. By John H. Cooper.. 

Illustrated. Size, 6 x 9J4 inches. 399 pages. 

Published by Edward Meeks. Price, 

As Mr. Cooper’s book has reached its 
third edition we need not consider it as an 
entire stranger, its general character being 
no doubt familiar to a large number of 
readers. The principal feature of the new 
issue consists in the addition of several 
foreign articles on belting, and extensive 
reference to contributions which have 
been made to en^neering societies, the 
collection of practical data from different 
sources also ^ving been enlarged. It 
may be well to briefly repeat here that the 
book is virtually a compilation of facts, 
and figures, a circumstance which is ap¬ 
parent at a glance, the author hiinself hav^ 
ing in the main performed simply the work 
of editing the several parts and properly 
classifying them. Mr. Cooper, in fact,, 
explains that his work, arising onginally 
from a desire to know about belting for 
shop use, has been that of collecting, con¬ 
densing and comparing existing published 
data and rules. To these have been added 
examples of belts in use, with the object 
of showing how closely their performance 
corresponds to the rules whicn are mven 
for such cases. The reader must, how¬ 
ever, be prepared to find considerable 
divergencies in the results which are given 
by following several formula supposed to 
yield practically identical figures. Those 
who have endeavored to secure a conven¬ 
ient formula for belt powers and widths 
under known conditions by consulting 
different authorities have, we believe, in¬ 
variably encountered these amazing dis¬ 
crepancies, and Mr. Cooper’s book, for 
obvious reasons, can prove no exception. 
But the information which it contains is 
nevertheless of much value, presenting, at 
least, data derived from cases in practice. 


English Cruisers. —Several of our 
English contemporaries are complaining 
that some of the recently designed fast 
cruisers for the British Navy are not at all 
w’hat the name implies, having been de¬ 
signed for a speed of not more than 164- 
knots, under forced draft. The proposed 
vesspls, six in number, will be built of 
steel, and will be 230 feet long and 35 feet 
wide. Each will have a displacement of 
1580 tons and be fitted with triple-ex¬ 
pansion engines, estimated to develop 
8000 horse-pow’er, also under forced draft. 
The armament is to consist of quick-firing 
and machine guns, together with torpedo 
tubes. It is not stated whether the speed 
will be that developed during the official 
trials, or that which can be counted on in 
regular every-day work, but, in any event, 
it is interesting to note that the latest de¬ 
velopments in the designs for the English 
navy will not be remarkable for the nigh 
spe^ with which they are ordinarily 
credited. 
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Segrment Re-sawingr Machine. 

We illustrate on this page a new circular 
re-saw with segment blades, for use where 
a great deal of work is wanted with the 
least waste in kerf. The saw is manufact¬ 
ured by the Egan Company, Cincinnati. It 
can be used to ^eat advantage for all 
kinds of splitting in car works, box factor¬ 
ies, planings mills, furniture and piano 
factories who desire to hold their lumber 
well up to size. The segment blade takes 
out but little kerf, is easily kept in order, 
and both the quantity and quality of work 
are all that can be desired. The frame is 
very heavy and substantial, and is planed 


I best crucible steel of large diameter, run¬ 
ning in self-oiling boxes; the pulley on 
I mandrel is placed between bearing, which 
j are adjustable, and slide on planed ways to 
; and from the feed rolls to accommodate 
! any size saw, and to bring the teeth of the 
saw close up to the feed rolls. 


The New English Magazine Arm. 


The following particulars connected with 
the proposed new magazine gun for the 
British army will doubtless be interesting 
j to many. The Iwre is 0.303 inches diam- 
1 eter giving about 33 per cent, more 


magazine. One magazine is attached by a 
chain to the rifle, so as to secure its reten¬ 
tion. Subseqiient magazines may be dis¬ 
charged and thrown away, if necessary, in 
the full heat of action, for in the continued 
use of magazines we arc contemplating a 
time of supreme stress and importance. 
The attached magazine contains eight 
rounds, those subsecjuently used six rounds 
each. At present the infantry soldier will 
carry one or two spare magazines; thus, 
with the first one, he is furnished with a 
reserve of 14 or 20 rounds for rapid dis¬ 
charge, according to whether he has one 
or two spare magazines. Cavalry and 
mounted infantry could carry bandoliers 





NEW SE iMENr RE-SAWING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE EGAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI. 


perfectly true to receive the swinging feed 
roll frame and mandrel boxes. Thie feed 
consists of four heavily geared feeding 
rolls, with front top rolls for straightening 
wide boards. The frame which carries the 
feeding rolls is pivoted on the main frame 
in such a manner that all four rolls can be 
adjusted to any angle at once by loosening 
one hand-lock nut; the setting and ang¬ 
ling is done by an adjusting screw to 
facilitate accuracy in adjusting the rolls to 
any desired angle. The rolls arc self-cen¬ 
tering—that is, a board 1 inch thick may 
be follow^ed by one inches thick, an^ 
both may be split in the center, or either 
pair of rolls on either side of the saw may 
be made rigid by loosening one hand nut, 
so that slabs of any desired thickness may 
be cut from a plank. The rolls come within 
inch of the bed plate, allowing strips 
^ inch thick to be split if necessary, which 
is an advantage not possessed by many 
other machines. The mandrel is of the 


rounds than the Martini-Henry for the 
same weight of ammunition. It has a de¬ 
tachable magazine. Experiments with the 
Martini-Henry, with a rifle with a fixed 
magazine, and also one with a detachable 
magazine, have shown that the last has a 
great advantage, arising from the circum¬ 
stance that when a magazine is empty an¬ 
other filled magazine can be put in its 
place in the same time that it takes to get i 
a cartridge out of the pouch and load with 
it. Thus the soldier is able to keep his 
attention directed almost wholly at the 
object at which he is firing, so long as his 
supply of magazines last. In a fixed 
magazine the advantage of rapidity is con- i 
fined to the number of rounds supplied by j 
the single magazine. When they are dis-' 
charged the nfle is simply a breech-loader | 
until a suitable opportunity arises for re¬ 
charging the magazine, unless some special 
charging gear is applied which approaches ^ 
in deerree the conditions of a detachable 


with eight or ten detachable magazines. 
Three hundred and fifty rifles are ready 
for the troojis. 


The extensive improvements which have 
been in progress for nearly a year in South 
Brooklyn, better known as Gowanus Bay, 
will soon cpnvert that section into a valu¬ 
able warehouse and dock property, with 
railway and other terminal facilities. The 
New York and South Brooklyn Ferry 
Company and the South Brooklyn Rail¬ 
road and Terminal Company are virtually 
a single organization, all the parties con¬ 
cerned being united in a common interest, 
and by whom the extensive water front 
between Twenty-eighth and Thirty-ninth 
streets is being improved, on the line of 
Second avenue. The west side of this 
avenue will be occupied by warehouses. 
The expenditure in the development of 
this enterprise is $3,000,000 during this 
year alone. 
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Nearly all the grain storage capacity in 
Brooklyn has come into control of a new 
station called the Brooklyn Ware¬ 
house Company, Edward Annan being 
president. More exactly stated, the num- 
stores in the combination is 134, 
amd the agwegate capacity is 20,000,000 
bushels. This result is attributed to the 
new elevator law, which, it is alleged, 
compels warehousemen to combine for 
common defense. 

The spre^ of population into the an- 
nexed^district above the Harlem continues 
with little abatement. Pour lines of rail¬ 
way traverse the district, affording quick 
communication with the business portion 
of the city, and a line of the Suburban 
Rapid Transit Elevated Railroad is being 
pushed beyond One Hundred and Sixty- 
sixth street. The Manhattan Elevated 
Rmlway Company is building a grand ter¬ 
minal station for its east side lines near 
that point, between Second and Third 
avenues. The main line of development 
18 ^ along the Harlem River and the new 
railways, but there are broad and attract¬ 
ive districts between them and over east¬ 
ward tow^d Long Island Sound about 
Hunt’s Point, on the line of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Road and 
along the line of the old Boston post road, 
which has been widened and graded from 
One Hundred and Sixty-fifth street to 
Bronx Park. Altogether the district is 
capable of supporting a population of sev¬ 
eral millions, and it is growing at a prom¬ 
ising rate. 

Is the mffling center moving back to the 
Bwt? This question is discussed afiirm- 
^vely by a writer who assumes to speak 
from a knowledge of the facts, represent- 
mg that Minneapolis ha«» already reached 
its zenith; that the building of big mills 
west of Chicago has ended and that Buf- 
Mo and other Eastern points have the 
aavMtage of location. He says: “The 
milling center has been forced too far 
West, and, beyond its natural and hence 
pem&nent Umits by artificial means- 
chief of which have been lower through 
rates of freight the further West the 
miller has gone, and, next ‘ milling in 
transit, ’ by which the Northwest has had 
an advantage over the rest of the country, 
both in selling its fiour and in buying its 
wheat. Hence the rapid growth of Min¬ 
neapolis as the milling center of the coun- 
try and of the Northwest, aided by its 
superior water power. But that point has 
now outgrown the advantages by which 
its supremacy was secured.” 

Santiago de Cuba has been placed in 
telegraphic communication with ports in 
Hayfci and Venezuela. 

Owing to rivalries between express and 
railroad companies, freight charges on 
merclmndise shipped from Eastern points 
to Chicago have oeen cut recklessly. In 
some instances through-bound Western 
freights have been carried by express as 
low as 90 cents per 100 pounds to Chicago 
and other Western points, and many con- 
tracts, some for two and three years and 
evra a longer period, are said to have been i 
m^e for prices ranging from $1 to $1.50, 

■ and they are still in existence. Efforts are 
now making to come to an agreement. 

The new timber raft or “ ship,” as the 
contractor insists upon calling it, will sail 
from Nova Scotia for New York some 
time during the present month. It is like 
a huge cigar in shape, is 600 feet long, 53 
f^t in breadth at the widest part, 38 feet 
bigh in the center, and draws 22 feet of 
water. It will contain when completed 
22,000 logs, averaging 88 feet in length, 

11 + inches in diameter at the butt, run¬ 
ning to 6 inches at the top end. The 


whole big ma^ is to be bound together by 
33 tons of chain, a large quantity of steel 
wire also being utilized. The raft is 
valued at $33,000. 

The customs receipts at the port of Mon¬ 
treal for the fiscal year ending June 30 
were $7,720,998, as compared with $8.- 
874,147 the previous'year, showing a de¬ 
crease for this year of $1,153,149. 

Three laborers were imprisoned all day 
in a caisson sunk 80 feet deep in the river 
near Council Bluffs, where a bridge to 
Omaha is building, and one of them was 
completely paralyzed. One of the doors of 
the air locks, through which the men pass, 
had become clogged with concrete, and 
when they attempted to return the door 
could not be opened. An extra door had 
to be built to cover the shaft before thev 
could be released. , 

The Philadelphia Manual Training 
School held its first annual commencement 
exercises last week, and about 60 pupils 
received their diplomas. Prof. Wm. L. 
Sayre, the principal, presided. Superin¬ 
tendent MacAlister in an address, said : 
“What the Manual Training School 
means for every boy is an education 
broader, more comprehensive, more hu¬ 
mane, more elevating than any heretofore 
offered in the history of the world. For 
y^rs the world has been moving in this 
direction, for making education more 
human, more in the direction of training, 
and fitting boys to enter well prepared into 
the battle of life. It is a school which 
seeks to stren^hen the intellectual cult¬ 
ure of its pupils. The boy, in place of 
feeling with mere abstraction, with mere 
words, comes into contact with things, 
with this great, real universe in which we 
all live, and, therefore, his intellectual 
thought is most profound, his thought is 
more real to him. ” 

A mgantic scheme has been proposed, 
by which the canons of the Rocky Mount¬ 
ains are to be dammed up from the 
Canadian boundary to Mexico, in order to 
form vast reservoirs of water to be used in 
the irri^tion of arid lands, and so prevent 
floods in the lower Mississippi. Major 
Powell, director of the National Survey, 
estimates that at least 150,000 square miles 
of land might thus be reclaimed—a terri¬ 
tory exceeding in extent one-half of the 
land now cultivated in the United States. 
The pto is to build dams across all the 
canons in the mountains large enough and 
strong enough to hold back the floods from 
heavy rains and melting snows, and then 
let the water down as it may be needed 
upon the land to be reclaimed. 

There being some prospect of a profita¬ 
ble trade in the exportation of live cattle 
from the Hawaiian Islands, the United 
States revenue officers decide that cattle 
may be admitted for immediate slaughter 
without undergoing quarantine. 

Three million feet of gas is the lowest 
estimate of the fiow of natural gas every 
24 hours from the well just finished at 
Sparta, Ill. The escape is attended by a 
roar that can be heard at Marissa, 10 miles 
away, and in the immediate vicinity the 
force exerted gives the earth a vibration 
siinilar to that noticeable in a factory 
building when the machinery is in motion. 
How to derive practical benefit from the 
well has not yet been decided. 

Edison is having talks in England 
through his peffected phonograph “ in his 
own familiar and unmistakable tones,” 
although more than 3000 miles away from 
his audit^. He proposes to mail phono¬ 
grams daily, deriving an advantage there¬ 
from as compared with a style of writing 
not always legible. 

The corner stone of the new United 
States Trust Company’s building, which 
promises to be one of the finest of the 


down-town business edifices, was laidfin 
the massive foundations at 43 and 45 Wall 
street, under the auspices of the building 
committee of the company. A large 
leaden box, containing coins and news¬ 
papers of current date, was plastered in 
the stone with appropriate ceremonies. 
The building is to be nine stories high, 
and will have a frontage on Wall street of 
over 50 feet. It will be of the Roman¬ 
esque style of architecture, and will be 
principally built of a heavy rock-faced 
pink Massachusetts granite and Long- 
meadow brown-stone. The banking room 
of the company, on the ground floor, will 
be 21 feet high and trimmed throughout 
with marble. It will be furnished with 
all the modem conveniences, and a new 
system of ventilation invented by R. 
W. Gibson, the architect of the building. 
The estimated cost of ground and build¬ 
ing is $1,700,000. D. H. King, Jr., is 
the builder. It will be ready for occu¬ 
pancy on May 1, 1889. 

A case of alleged conspiracy on the part 
of employers grew out of the shoemakers’ 
strike in Weymouth, Mass., *and Judge 
Pratt, of the District Court in Quincy, has 
announced his decision. The complainant 
was Thos. Williams, a workman who left 
the shoe factory of John Carrol, on strike, 
after his demands for higher wages had 
been refused. He then entered the em¬ 
ployment of another firm, but being dis¬ 
charged on account of the previous diffi¬ 
culty Williams sued Carrol, claiming 
damages for conspiracy to prevent his earn¬ 
ing a living. It was admitted by defend¬ 
ant’s counsel that the plaintiff was dis¬ 
charged in pursuance and in consequence 
of an agreement among the manufacturers. 
Judge Pratt said, in reviewing the testi¬ 
mony: “ It seems to be the policy of our 
laws, and one in full consistency with the 
enlarged spirit and freedom of the present 
day, that every man has a right to deter¬ 
mine what branch of business he will pur¬ 
sue, and to make his own contracts with 
whom he pleases, and on the best terms he 
can. He may refuse to deal with any man 
or class of men, and it is no crime for any 
number of persons, without an unlawful 
object in view, to associate themselves to¬ 
gether and a^ree that they will not work 
for or deal with certain men, or classes of 
men, or work under a certain price, or 
without certain conditions. It seems to be 
well settled law that any workman, or body 
of workmen, may lawfully form and act as 
an association for the purpose of protecting 
themselves against the “encroachments” 
of their employers. Applying the same 
course of reasoning to the present case, it 
would seem more than absurd to deny to 
employers at least the same rights of com¬ 
bination to protect themselves in a situa¬ 
tion which combined labor- has forced 
upon them. In the case on trial I find no 
evidence which shows, or even tends to 
show, any criminal, unlawful or improper 
combination on the part of the defendant 
with any man, or boay of men, within the 
definition of the quoted authorities, and, 
therefore, order judgment for defendant.” 

A contract has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company 
for supplying an amount of gas not exceed¬ 
ing 3,000,000 cubic feet per day, at 87 
cents per 1000 feet. The company sub¬ 
mitted four processes, and that known as 
the Hanlon & Leadley was selected. The 
company are required to erect without de¬ 
lay a plant that will cost $275,000. 

A source of wealth which Baltimore has 
very greatly expanded since 1880 is her 
manufacturing industry. In 1870 the 
whole State of Maryland had but 2759 
manufacturing establishments, with $26,- 
049,040 of capital, 33,182 hands, and 
products worth $59,219,933 in the inflated 
currency of that time. In 1880 Baltimore 
alone had 3683 establishments, with 
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$38 586,778 ot capital, 56,338 hands, and T1 
products worth $78,517,304. Since 1880, In 
however, Baltimore’s industrial activity fr 
may be said to have taken fresh start. If oi 
there has been a loss to the city in certain n: 
branches of trade, as in coffee, sugar, cot- tl: 
ton and tobacco, the loss has been more sc 
than made good by the gain in manufact- hi 
ures. 

_ . w 

Claus Spreckels’s sugar refinery now in 
'Course of construction in Philadelphia, 
will require 21,000,000 gallons of water a ^ 
^iy tor its refining processes, or about one- 
third of the daily consumption of the en¬ 
tire city. The filter house will measure o 
525 X 68 feet, and be eight stories in hight. o 

A gas-holder of 4,000,000 gallons capac- ^ 
ity, the largest ever made in this country, s 
is being built by the Continental Iron t 
Works for the Consolidated Gas Company. ] 
Its diameter is about 190 feet, and the ( 
tank beneath is 200 feet in diameter and i 
40 feet high. The guides are about 80 j 
feet high. Altogether 2500 tons of iron i 
are consumed in the construction. i 

The Underground Railway Company . 
has in prospect a protracted legal contest ^ 
before it can obtain right of way in the ^ 
streets. The Commissioner of Public ^ 
Works insists that the company has never ^ 
been duly organized, is not acting in good 
faith, and has not complied with the ^ 
terms of its charter. 

The Attorney-General of this State heard 
arguments on ‘May 14 in support of peti¬ 
tions in w^hich he was urged to bring suit 
against the Su^r Refineries Company, 
commonly called the Sugar Trust, and 
against one of the corporations absorbed 
by that organization. He has now de¬ 
cided that it is important to ascertain by 
judicial investigation whether the allega¬ 
tions set forth in the petition are true. It 
is stated that application will at once be 
made to the Supreme Court for leave to 
bring an action in the name of the people 
against the North River Sugar Refining 
Company. The permission of the court is 
not required in the case of the Trust, and 
for that reason it is possible for the Attor¬ 
ney-General to proceed against the Trust 
without much delay. 

The arrivals of vessels at this port dur¬ 
ing June, both foreign and coastwise, were 
smaller than during the month of June in 
several previous years. British foreign 
arrivals number 215 out of a total of 513 
and as compared with 162 American. Of 
the aggregate 200 were steamships 

A steel freight boat was launched last 
week at the head of Lake Superior, for 
Captain McDouall, to be employed in the 
grain and coal trade. The captain’s 
scheme is the very practical one of reduc¬ 
ing insurance rates on vessel cargoes, as 
well as reducing the actual cost of trans¬ 
portation of wheat and coal on the great 
lakes and canals. The vessel is 187 feet in 
length over all, 25 feet in width and 18 feet 
in depth. She is flat-bottomed, tapering 
from the water to stem and stern. She 
has no machinery whatever, being simply 
a big steel boat. Her deck consists of 
nine steel hatches, guarded by a wire-rope 
fence. 

The increase in the assessment of city 
real estate this year in San Francisco is 
$16,000,000 over that of hist year, while 
the increase of personal property assess- 
* ments is $2,500,000. 

President Flores, of Ecuador, who is 
now visiting New York City, speaks ex¬ 
travagantly of the benefits to be derived 
by his country from the completion of the 
Panama Canal, which he is confident will 
take place not later than two years hence. 

It is now fully a year since the Legis-. 
lature of the State of Minnesota passed 
its law for the regulation of railways. 


This law is similar in character to the 
Interstate Commerce law, differing there¬ 
from only in that it provides for a Board 
of Commissioners who have the yiower to 
fix rates, and to take measures to compel 
the railroads to accept them. The Minne¬ 
sota Commissioners hold that the courts 
have no jurisdiction over them, and that 
their rates must be enforced by the roads 
whether the latter consider them reasona¬ 
ble or unreasonable. This is substantially 
the position now occupied by the Iowa 
Commission. 

Denver is about to have an astronomical 
observatory that will rival the famous Lick 
observatory in California. Its dome will 
rise from a plain and have 1000 feet 
greater elevation. The building and in¬ 
strument have been provided for through 
the liberality of W. B. Chamlierlain, of 
Denva*. The framework of the metal 
dome is of iron and steel, and is made as 
light as is consistent with a high degree of 
rigidity. The covering is of galvanized 
iron. The weight of the dome will be 
about 12 tons, and the devices for mak¬ 
ing it revolve easily are very ingen¬ 
ious ; the endeavor is to substitute rolling 
' for sliding friction. For this purpose a 
[ live-ring is employed. This consists of a 
number of wheels set at equal distances 
I around a circular track; on the circumfer- 
\ enccs of these the dome rolls. The tele- 
' scope, which is now being completed, will 
be a verv valuable and expensive instru- 
l ment. The diameter of the object-glass 
- will be 20 inches and the length of the 
t tube about 26 feet, of the best hard-rolled 
, steel. 


The formidable naval graving or dry dock, 
in course of construction at Esquimalt, 
on the Pacific Coast, under the direction 
of the British Government, is described by 
a correspondent lately visiting in British 
Columbia. This huge dock, now almost 
finished, is 450 feet long on the coping 
level and 430 feet long on the floor. It is 
90 feet w ide on top and 41 feet wide at the 
bottom. It is excellently constructed of 
hard sandstone, quarried near by, with a 
trauling caisson of wrought iron. Fortun¬ 
ately for any enemies of Great Britain on 
the Pacific Coast of North and South 
America, the dock has been finished on 
the basis of naval requirements of 20 years 
ago, and is not now large enough for the 
first-class vessels in the English navy. 
Still more fortunately for this country, it 
is not so large or so good a dock as the one 
under way in California. The contract for 
this Canadian dock was awarded in No¬ 
vember, 1864, and work was begun early 
in the following year. It cost about 
$900,000, which is defrayed by the joint 
contributions of Great Britain and the 
Dominion. 

One of the New York morning dailies 
has taken pains to collect the statistics of 
defalcations in the United Statp for a 
series of years, and be^nning with 1878 
finds that there were 34 instances of official 
dishonesty during tjiat year, and that the 
amount of money involved w’as $2,784,806. 
Few of the offenders “met any punish¬ 
ment, being able in many instances to con¬ 
done their offense by negotiation and the 
surrender of a part of their plunder.’’ Our 
contemporary proposes to show the rapid 
growth and alarming extent of heavy de¬ 
falcations by trusted individuals during the 
past ten years. 

A correspondent at Port au Prince shows 
how narrowly Hayti escaped another revo¬ 
lution liist May. ‘Happily after a few days 
of martial law‘ the leading officials in re¬ 
bellion were exiled and quietness was re¬ 
stored. The writer says: “ The principle 
that ‘ to the victors belong the spoils ’ 
reigns suprenie, and is the sole issue in 
. Haytian politics. - TJie , effect has been 
mok disastrous. No material and conse¬ 
quently no moral and intellectual ad¬ 


vance has been possible, and there is 
reason to believe that there has been act¬ 
ual retrogres.sion until quite recent timesw 
The magnificent sugar and coffee planta¬ 
tions of the French, with their systems of 
irrigation, have been allowed to go to ruin, 
and are now indistinguishable from the 
surrounding forests. The island is almost 
in a state of nature, except in the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood of the seaports. The 
exports are the spontaneous production of 
an amazingly fertile soil, principally dye 
and cabinet woods and the coffee pwckings 
of the old plantations. All exporte and 
imports are taxed to the extreme limit- 
just short of prohibition. Still, not a 
single article is manufactured by the Hay- 
tians. Havtian laws forbid a white man 
holdings title to land; nevertheless, the 
bulk of the mercantile business is carried 
on by German, French and American com¬ 
panies. The wealthy Haytians derive 
their revenues from ground rents in the 
cities and the spoils of office, consequently 
they liave comparatively little to lose by 
revolution, which is their occupation and 
amusement. By the black savages of the 
interior a revolution is always welcomed 
with fierce joy. It is their opportunity to 
loot and burn the stores of the hated 
whites.” 

Real estate movements in New York 
city this spring are sluggish. Neither 
dealers nor builders take hold with avidity. 
Nevertheless, applications for new build- 
I ings are numerous in Brooklyn and New 
; York. It is noticed that while there is 
[ much less activity in the building indus¬ 
tries compared with one year ago, the 
scale of expenditure averages higher. 

The Melbourne Exposition, to open 
I August 1, w ill commemorate the founding 
r of European settlements at the anti|)ode8. 

I The building is a grand structure 1240 
t feet long and 1000 feet wide, comprising, 
r with its temporary annexes, more than 
i 1,000,000 square feet. The area accord- 
3 ing to divisions is as follows: Spaceavail- 
f able for outside exhibits, 8^ acres; area of 
I main buildings, machinery and temporary 
. annexes, 23^ acres; total area of gardens, 

1 12 acres; Carlton gardens, 19i acres. 
1 Total, 63 acres. 

^ The nucleus of the great Southern em- 

* pire now has a population of close on 
^ 3,750,000. The latest statistics on the 

• subject give the following: 

^ New South Wales.1,044,0C0 

c Victoria.1,035,9^ 

r Queensland. 359,059 

. South Australia. 

Western Australia. 44,532 


Total.2,939,245 

New Zealand. 645,615 

Grand total.3,584,860 

The principal centers of population are Mel¬ 
bourne and its suburbs, estimated at 400,- 
000, Sydney, 370,000, Adelaide, 135,000, 
Brisbane, 5‘5,000, Hobart, 30,000, Perth, 
6000 and Wellington, New Zealand, 28,000. 
In addition there is Auckland and New 
Zealand with a population of siiy 50,000, 
and Dunedin with a somewhat smaller 
population. 

The public benefactions of the Vander¬ 
bilt family are held up as an example to 
the rich people in other cities. The Clqb- 
Hoiise for railroad men, the Hospital and 
Nurses’ Training School for women and 
the Mission Church, all the gift of Cor¬ 
nelius Vanderbilt; the Hospital for Cancer 
Patients, erected and endowed by Wm. 
K. Vanderbilt and his married sisters, and 
the Free Circukting Library in Green¬ 
wich avenue, built and to be supplied 
with books at a cost of $100,000 by 
George Vanderbilt, are instanced as prov¬ 
ing that the .present, heads of the family 
are “really determined to be something 
more than mere millionaires.” 
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MANUFACTURING. 

flora And Steel. 

W. H. Pctera, C. E. Murdock, George 
Peters, Jas, F, Peters and^John Peters, Sr., 
are the incorpArotors cxfliie Jackson Fur¬ 
nace Company, formed to operate the 
Huron Fumaee property, at Jackson, Ohio, 
which they have purchaaed. The capital 
stock is $25,'IX10. The purchase includes 
235 acres of coal land, and there is a shaft 
mine at the Pomace from which coal will 
be obtained withoot the Jabor of trans¬ 
porting it. Ore and limestone from the 
Lawrence Fnmace lands will be used. 
Huron is a 25-Jt(m hot-blast furnace, size 
50 X 13 feet, which was remodeled seven 
or eight years ago and has been idle for 
som^ time past. The new (company pro- 
Xx>8e to have the furnace in blast by the 
1st of August John Peters, Sr., was 
made president of the company, J. F. 
Peters, vice-president said W.. H. Peters, 
secretary and treasurer. The last-named 
gentleman will have change of the prop¬ 
erty. 

Mr. H. W. Rathbone, president of the 
Hlmira Iron and Steel Boliing Mill Com¬ 
pany, Elmira, N. Y., infonns us, under 
date of June 30, that the report of a stop¬ 
page at the worl^, printed in oixr last issue, 
la incorrect. The mills and furnace are in 
full operation. 

The Struthers Furnace Company of 
Struthers, Ohio, have secured another lease 
of the Struthers furnace at that place from 
Mr, Payette Brown, receiver, and will 
probably put it in operation as soon as 
repairs now being made are completed, 
which will be some time about August 1 
jiexrt. 

In answer to a report that the Pine Iron 
IrVorks of Joseph L. Bailey & Son, located 
^ Pine Iron Works P. O., Pa., would 
dose down for an idefinite period, we re¬ 
ceived the following from the firm under 
date of thfe 25th ult. ‘‘We are running 
about half time, but have no intention of 
closing down at present. Trade here is 
very dull, the ‘ tariff agitation ’ in Congress 
rendering it uncertain and consequently 
dull.” 

Mount Laurel Furnace, owned and oper¬ 
ated by the Clymer Iron Company, of 
Temple, Berker County, Pa., will be blown 
out about the 5th inst. for repairs, which 
will be made during the latter part of the 
year. The furnace will hardly resume 
operations again this year. 

Isabella Furnace, of Jos. D. Potts, lo¬ 
cated at Bameston P. O., Chester County, 
Pa,, was blown out on May 27 last for re¬ 
pairs, which are now being pushed to com¬ 
pletion as rapidly as possible. 

The Virginia Nail and Iron Works Com¬ 
pany, of Lynchburg, Va., under date of 
the 28tb ult., write us as follows: ‘‘We 
blew in our new furnace (the Nannie B) 
on the 12th inst. She has been running 
along very nicely, making an excellent 
quality of pig iron from James River ores. 
We, of course, use coke. Dimensions are 
65 feet high, 12 foot 3 inch bosh, 6 foot '6 
inch hearth, with 7 foot 6 inch top; com¬ 
menced work in May, 1887, on founda¬ 
tions, Ac. We use water-power. The 
furnace is fitted up with two iron-pipe 
stoves. The gas not required for the 
stoves is taken to the heating and pud¬ 
dling furnaces of our rolling mill.” 

Xu our issue of last week we made 
mention of the fact that the blast fur¬ 
nace of the Penn Iron and Coal Com¬ 
pany ^ At Canal Dover, Ala., had blown 
out for repairs. We have since received 
the follojving advices from the company, 
mider date of the 27th ult.: “ We blew 

out after a continuous campaign of 28 


months. Will put in new lining and bosh 
complete and make considerable addition 
to blowing ca|mcity. We are located in 
the middle of the Blackband ore dis¬ 
trict of the Tuscarawas Valley, and make 
a specialty of blackband foundry iron, 
using a larger percentage of blackband 
ore in our Tuscarawas pig iron than 
is used in anv blackliaud brand made in 
the United States. We will blow in again 
about August 15 next. 

The entire plant of the Sharon Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Sharon, Pa., closed down on 
Saturday, the 30th ult., for repairs and 
stock taking, and will probably not re¬ 
sume until a settlement of the wage scale 
trouble takes place. 

In our issue of last week we made men¬ 
tion of the failure of the Cartwright Iron 
Works, of Alikaima, Ohio. A press dis¬ 
patch from Steubenville, Ohio, gives the 
following additional particulars of the 
failure: The statement of liabilities of 
the Cartwright Iron Works, which as¬ 
signed on Wednesday evening, confirms 
the original estimate. They \%dll reach 
$60,000. The assignee refuses to make 
public the names of the creditors and the 
amounts due them, but representatives of 
several Pittsburgh iron and machine firms 
were in the city to-day investigating af¬ 
fairs. It is said that the company held a 
large block of Graff, Bennett & Co.’s 
paper, upon w^hich they could not realize. 
This, with the inadequate size of the 
plant, precipitated the failure. The com¬ 
pany have only about $7000 personal 
property above the value of the plant, 
upon which there is a mortgage of $0000 
held by the Miners’ and Mechanics’ Bank, 
of this city. This bank sold the company 
the plant for $12,000 originally. The as¬ 
signee has issued time certificates to the 
employees for their wages, which they 
have negotiated for 50 cents on the dollar. 
It is now feared that the personal property 
will not be sold for much more than to pay 
the employees, to whom there is owed 
$3500, and the costs of assignment. 

On Thursday, the 28th ult., the em¬ 
ployees of the Linden Steel Company, 
Limited, of Pittsburgh, were notified that 
their wages would be reduced 10 per cent., 
to take effect on July 1. The reduction 
applies to all men who are not members of 
the Amalgamated Association. It is ex¬ 
pected that the men will refuse to accept 
the pro[X)sed reduction. A meeting of 
the employees will be held during the pres¬ 
ent week to take action on the matter. 

The entire plant of Singer, Nimick & 
Co., Limited, steel manufacturers, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, has been closed down for an in¬ 
definite period. Some time ago the firm 
posted a notice of a reduction of 10 per 
cent, in wages, to take effect on June 1 
last. This was accepted by the workmen 
and the works continued in operation 
until the next meeting of the Amalga¬ 
mated Association and the Knights of 
Labor, which were held at Pittsburgh. 
The firm employs men who belong to both 
of the organizations, and, having a reduc¬ 
tion of wages without the authority of the 
associations to which they belonged, they 
were threatened with expulsion if the 
reduction was not at once restored. The 
firm refused to grant this and on Wednes¬ 
day, the 27th ult., the following notices 
were posted on various parts of the works: 

Notice.—Wednesday, June 27, will be pay 
day instead of Saturday, June SO. 

Singer, Nimick & Co., 1 
Pittsburgh. June 27,1888. f 

This is to give notice of toe discharge of all 
our bands. Any p^Bon desiring to enter our 
employ hereafter may make application to 
Mr. F. B. Nimick either personally or by 
mail w. H. Singer, Chairman. 

It is evidently the intention of the firm 
to deal with its employees individually 
hereafter, so as to prevent another inter¬ 
ference what are considered outside 
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parties. It is expected that a majority of' 
the employees will withdraw from labor 
organizations to which they belong and 
that the works will resume operations in a. 
short time. 

Mr. Albert Broden, of Reading, Pa., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
furnaces of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company. He will have 
charge of some ten furnaces along the 
main line of the Reading Railroad and 
branches. 

A large brick addition is being made to 
the galvanizing department of theNatiomil 
Tube Works Company, of McKeesport, 
Pa. The entire plant of this company 
was closed down on Saturday, the 30th 
ult., for the purpose of making repairs. 
As soon as these are completed part of the 
works, at least, will resume operations. 
The report published that the shut-down 
was for an indefinite period is untrue. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company, held at Bethle¬ 
hem, Pa., on Tuesday, the 26th ult., a 
local paper states that the report of the 
president showed a very material falling 
off in the output and profit. The profits 
during the past year were hardly sufficient 
to pay the interest on the funded debt and 
the dividends to stockholders. The fol¬ 
lowing were elected directors: E. P. Wil¬ 
bur, Robert H. Sayre, Sr., Robert P. Lin- 
derman, W. W. Thurston, Joseph Whar¬ 
ton, John Knecht and George H. Myers. 
W. W. Thurston was then elected presi¬ 
dent, R. P. Linderman, vice-president^ 
Robert H. Sayre, Sr., general manager; 
John Fritz, general superintendent; C. O. 
Brunner, treasurer, and A. S. Schopp, 
secretary. 

The Robinson-Rea Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of 
rolls and rolling-mill machinery, report 
that they are crowded with orders for 
rolls and are running their works to their 
utmost capacity in order to keep up with 
the demand. 

Robesonia Furnace, at Robesonia, Pa., 
has again gone into blast. 

A new engine has recently been placed 
in the works of the New Castle Wire 
Nail Company, at Ne\y Castle, Pa., to 
which is attached a belt 30 inches wide 
and ^ inch thick. The above company 
have increased their capacity by an addi¬ 
tion of ten new Nail machines, making a 
total of 75 nail machines now being oper¬ 
ated by the firm. 

Three new blast furnaces are to be 
erected near Birmingham, Ala., at a cost 
of $700,000. The projectors of the enter¬ 
prise are H. F. De Bardeleben, * of Bir¬ 
mingham, and men from Charleston and 
Savannah. Work is to be begun imme¬ 
diately. 

IflacblnerT. 

The Joliet Steel Company, of Joliet, 
Ill., have ordered an electric plant, using 
the Waterhouse arc and incandescent sys¬ 
tem made by the Waterhouse Electric and 
Mfg. Company, of Hartford, Conn. The 
Oregon Improvement Company have also 
purchased a combined arc and incandes¬ 
cent plant of the Waterhouse system, for 
the purpose of lighting their wharves, 
machine shops and railroad depot at Seat¬ 
tle, W ashington Territory. 

The machinery for the new steel Hobo* 
ken ferry-boat Bergen will consist of a 
triple expansion engine with cylinders 
measuring 18^, 27 and 42 inches in di¬ 
ameter, with ^-inch stroke. C. H. Dela- 
mater & Co. are building the engines. 

The Secretary of the Navy has awarded 
contracts for turning and boring lathes for 
the Washin^n Navy Yard as follows: 
For three lathes for 16-iDch B. L. R. 
hoops, to Binnse & Housechild, of Harri* 
son, N. J., at $45,000; for one lathe for 
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6-inch B. L. R., to Bement, Miles <& Co., | 
of Philadelphia, at $19,960; for five 
lathes for 6-inch B. L. R. hoops, to Det¬ 
rick & Harvey, of Baltimore, at $15,342; 
and for five lathes for same to I. H. John¬ 
son, Jr., & Co., of Philadelphia, at 
$23,298. 

The Deane Steam Pump Company, of 
Holyoke, Mass., have issued a small cata¬ 
logue dated April, 1888, showing a num¬ 
ber of engravings of their different pumps 
and giving brief particulars. 

The Pennock Bros., car builders, Min¬ 
erva, Ohio, have lately added a 100,000- 
Howe track s^’ale. made by the Howe 
Scale Company, Rutland, Vt., to their 
works. At the natural gas center, Findlay, 
Ohio, the How e scale is largely represented, 
and late contracts have just been completed 
with the Findlay Iron and Steel Company 
for 100,000-pound track scale, muck-bar 
scale and other smaller scales; also with 
the Briggs Edge Tool Works, David Round 
Chain Works, the Wetherald Wire Nail 
Company and David Kirk. Large Hopper 
scales were last week put in at Pompei, 
Mich. 

A very interesting catalogue has just 
been sent us by the Thomson Electric 
Welding Company, of Lynn, Mass., re¬ 
ferring at some len^h to their process of 
electrically welding different kinds of 
metal, and containing engravings of the 
machinery employed. The assured prac¬ 
tical value of the process makes a perusal 
of their pamphlet desirable. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company have received from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works six of the largest loco¬ 
motives in the country. They are in¬ 
tended for the Frackville branch, and will 
weigh 75 tons or 168,900 pounds each. 
They will have the wagon-top boilers. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, 
of Pittsburgh, are building six large en¬ 
gines for shipment to Rome, Italy. 

The partnership heretofore existing be¬ 
tween 8. H. Campbell and W. J. Boston, 
in the Cloud Foundry Company, of Alle¬ 
gheny City, Pa., was dissolved on the 
26th ult. by the retirement of W. J. Bos¬ 
ton. The business will be continued by 
the remaining partner. 

At the annual election of the Heine 
Safety Boiler Company, of St. Louis, held 
on Saturday, the 16th ult., the following 
gentlemen were elected to constitute the 
board of directors for the ensuing year: 
E. D. Meier, Robert W. Hunt, Fred Suess- 
dorf, Theo. G. Meier, Chas. F. Foster. 

Messrs.* Howard & Morse, 45 Fulton 
street. New York, have issued a circular, 
dated June 5, in which they direct atten¬ 
tion to the fact that they have commenced 
suits against manufacturers and users of 
ventilating wheels infringing their patent 
for the Blackman air propellor. 

Hardware. 

The Rockford Bit Company, Rockford, 
m., are about to remove to Kokomo, Ind. 

Cincinnati Wire Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are at present shut down for repairs, 
but expect to resume the running of their 
mill in about a week. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
since the introduction of natural gas, which 
is being conveyed from a distance of 30 
miles north of the city, have been using 
the fuel in all departments of their saw 
manufactory with excellent success, par¬ 
ticularly in the tempering department, 
the furnaces in which have been entirely 
remodeled after designs patented by them. 
The change enables the company to pro¬ 
duce a much more uniform temper and 
even flat surfaces for their blades. 


TH laeellaneo oa. 

Among recently authorized corporations 
in Illinois are the following: The Empire 
Mfg. Company, of Rock Falls, to operate 
in agricultural implements and barb wire ; 
capital, $50,000; incorporators, John J. A. 
Zeller, L. E. Pheljis, R. K. Swift and 
C. W. Parker. The Hydro-Pneumatic Mfg. 
Co., of Chicago, capital,$100,000; to manu¬ 
facture pneumatic and hydraulic apparatus; 
incorporators, J. W. Powers, F. Benoit, 
F. M. Weller, J. S. Hunt and J. B. Ed¬ 
wards. The Benjamin Machine Company, of 
Chicago, capital, $50,000; for the manu¬ 
facture of woodworking and other kinds 
of machinery; incorfwrators, R. B. Sam¬ 
ple, H. M. Graham and R. W. Morrison. 
The Chicago and Calumet Rolling Mill 
Company; to manufacture, buy and sell 
iron and steel and the products thereof; 
ca])ital, $500,000; incor|X)rators, John L. 
Pfau, Warren F. Pitney and Edward C. 
Starr. 

A heavy vein of natural gas is reported 
to have bi*en struck on the 27th ult. on 
the farm of Henry Marshall, in St. Louis 
County, 12 miles west of St. Louis. 
The giis was encountered at a depth of 
1200 feet, and a flame 35 feet high is 
burning at the mouth of the bore. A 
company has been organized to pipe gas 
to St. Louis from Sparta, III. 

About 250 brass workers, who for seven 
w’eeks w^ere on a strike in two of the prin¬ 
cipal brass works of Cincinnati, declared 
the strike off on the 28th ult. The shops 
concerned in the strike are now free shops. 

The Heine Safety Boiler Company have 
an order for two 85 horse-power boilers for 
the water works at Jefferson City, Mo. 

The Worthington Hydraulic Works 
have sent two large pumjis to the Mis¬ 
souri Pacific Railroad Company's coal 
mines at Rich Hill, Mo. 

On Saturday, the 30th ult., the North¬ 
western Mining Company, of Brockway- 
ville. Pa., gave notice of a 10 per cent, 
reduction in the wages of all miners and 
laborers, to take effect July 1. The com¬ 
pany employ 1500 men. 


Electric Motors for Naval Use. 


Lieut. B. A. Fiske, writing in the V. S. 
Army and Nacy Journal on “Motors for 
Naval and Military Use,” says: 

Three years ago the ability ot electric 
motors to train guns was shown to the au¬ 
thorities in England, and since that time 
much progress has been made in perfecting 
the apparatus for applying electric motors 
to this kind of work. Little difficulty 
has been experienced, for though there is 
nothing that requires such accurate and 
rapid handling as a great gun in a seaway, 
there is no other engine capable of such 
accurate and rapid work as an electric mo¬ 
tor, and its advantages over steam, hy¬ 
draulic and pneumatic engines are so 
marked that it would be idle to compare 
them. The indications now are that we 
shall have at least one gun in the Chicago 
trained by electricity. 

But it is not in the training of the guns 
alone that motors can be advantageously 
employed; they can also be used in elevat¬ 
ing. In the Atlanta, when rolling from 
ICr to 20° each side, and from 10 to 12 
times per minute, the line of sight of the 
guns sweeps past the horizon so fast, even 
near the end of a roll, as to require from 
the gun captain a rare degree of skill if 
we would have him shoot as accurately as 
such fine guns should be shot. The trou¬ 
ble is that the gun is beyond his control 
except in the matter of training, because 
the most that he can do is to wait for a 
favorable time of roll and catch the line of 
sight on the target as best he can. To use 
the gun effectively he needs some arrange¬ 


ment by which he can put the gun on the 
target and keep it there, independently of 
the rolling of the ship. He needs some 
arrangement like the snouldeFpiece of the 
Hotchkiss giins, by means of which experi¬ 
ments on this ship have shown a very little 
practice enables a man to keep the line of 
sight almost exactly on the horizon or on 
any other object. 

Electricity puts this power directly into 
the hand of the gun captain, for by means 
of a small electric motor on the elevating 
gear and a suitable switch he can raise, 
or lower, or stop the gun by simply mov¬ 
ing his hand. The gun captain being 
able to train the gun to the nght or the 
left, and to raise it up or down, the only 
thing left to do is to give him an electric 
primer, fired by means of an ordinary 
“ push button,” so that he can fire the gun 
(piickly when the sights come on, instead 
of losing time by hauling on a lock lan¬ 
yard. The advantage of this quick means 
of firing by using the electric primer stands 
out clear when we recollect that in a ship, 
say the Atlanta, which rolls in a seaw’ay 
about 3° ])er second on the average, an 
error on the part of the gun captain of only 
^ of a second of time means a vertical 
error, on a target a sea mile distant, of 
about 31 feet. This remark applies, of 
course, only to the individual tinng, and 
not to broadside firing by electricity, the 
advantages of which are not so palpable. 

A very neat use for electric motors would 
be for hoisting ammunition. On board 
the Atlanta we use five men at each shell 
hatch, and their work could be done more 
quickly and quietly by a 2 horse-power 
motor costing, say, $200. This would re¬ 
quire one man to operate it, and would 
leave four men from each hatch for work 
at the guns. Coal could be similarly hoist¬ 
ed on lK)ard. Since all our new’ ships are fit¬ 
ted with dynamos for feeding electric bghts, 
why not have them feed electric motors 
also, every horse-pow er developed by the 
motors being about the same thing as add¬ 
ing, say, nine 16 c. p. lights. Of course, 
the dynamos must be safe belowthe water 
line, and they must all be similar, and 
feed into the same main wires, which go 
all through the ship like gas pipes through 
a city, the incandescent lights, search 
lights and motors receiving their supply 
from these main wires, and one, two, 
or three dynamos being run at a time, 
according to the number of lights and 
motors in use. Nothing could be more 
simple and effective than such an arrange¬ 
ment, and nothing could contribute more 
to the efficiency, health and comfort of a 
ship. 

The Merchant Steel Association.— 

A joint meeting of the Merchants' Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, which is com¬ 
posed of the crucible and open-hearth steel 
manufacturers, and the Bessemer Mer¬ 
chants' Steel Associatiom, composed of the 
Bessemer steel manufacturers, was held’ in 
the Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, on 
Wednesday, the 27th ult. The meeting 
was fairly w ell attended, about two-thirds 
of the members of each organization being 
represented. After a full cii8cus.sion on the 
present condition of trade was had it was 
resolved to make no change in the list of 
extras recently adopted by the associations. 
Business was re|)orted to be rather dull, 
with no immediate prospect of an im¬ 
provement. Nothing but routine business 
was transacted. The re])ort published in 
some of the Pittsburgh papers to the effect 
that the meeting was held for the purpose 
of receiving the wage scales governing 
steel works to be presented by the Amal¬ 
gamated Association is untrue, as neither 
organization deals with the labor question 
as a body, each member acting individu¬ 
ally. The associations adjourned to meet 
in New York City some time during the 
present month. 
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Giins for the. Army. 


During the past few days an animated 
discussion has been going on in the Senate 
over an amendment to the Army Appro¬ 
priation bill, emanating from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. The principal 
items of this amendment called for $750,- 
000 for the erection and purchase of 
buildings, machinery and tools for an 
army-gun factory at the Water vliet Arsenal, 
West Troy. It provides for an appropria¬ 
tion of $5,000,000 for buying rough- 
finished steel forgings for 8, 10 and 12 
inch guns, in quality and dimensions con¬ 
forming to specifications, subject to in¬ 
spection at each stage of the manufacture 
and including all the parts of each caliber. 
The SI ccessful bidder agrees to build a 
suitable plant and begin to deliver the 
steel for the smaller calibers at the expira¬ 
tion of not more than 18 months and that 
for the largest calibers at the expiration of 
not more than three years from the date 
of the acceptance of the contracts. It 
appropriates $500,000 for submarine mines, 
for continuing torpedo service and for in¬ 
struction in the torpedo service and $100,- 
000 for controllable torpedoes adapted to 
coast defense. 

Considerable objection was at first raised 
to the amendment on the ground that it 
was not germane to the bill, but its rele¬ 
vancy was decided in the affirmative. The 
true character of the opposition was then 
developed in a speech by Senator Gorman, 
with whom Senators Plumb and Cockrell 
joined forcw. In the absence of the full 
report of the remarks of the first named, 
which are not yet printed in the Congress- 
ianal the position can only be in¬ 

ferred by the replies it brought out. It 
appears to have been that it is wiser 
to await developments of inventive 
genius and private enterprise rather than 
to plan the work of providing for arma¬ 
ments and. coast defense with the hands of 
army officials who do all they can to 
throttle progress which does not follow 
prescribed lines. The Missouri Senator 
oppKWsed the appropriations chiefiy on the 
ground that it is foolish to suppose that 
anv foreign power will dare attack us, 
* while the Kansas Senator read extracts 
from some mysterious authority who 
claims that the pneumatic dynamite gun 
ceased to be experimental. This per¬ 
son asserts that the gun in question has a 
rang’e of about 2 miles, “ with the pros¬ 
pect that that range may be increased to 
5 miles,” and adds, “if ordnance officers 
were not a little impervious to the force of 
evidence, we should have had the solution 
of the harbor defense question settled by 
the general adoption of the gun.” 

The proposition to at last provide the 
United States Army with at least a few 
modem guns found its most powerful and 
\y^t informed champion in Senator Haw¬ 
ley, who reviewed the history of the many 


efforts made to reach a clear understand¬ 
ing of the modt pressing requirements of 
the service and the best means of meeting 
them. The concensus of opinion of four 
or five boards and commissions in which 
legislators, army and navy officers and 
civilians have had%a voice has favored the 
plan adopted for the navy and now pro¬ 
posed for the army—viz., purchase of the 
rough forgings from private establish¬ 
ments, and the assembling and finishing 
of parts at a government factory. While 
the navy has the right to advertise for the 
building of 148 modern steel guns, and 
has a good many of them under way, the 
army, with the exception of three or 
possibly four, has not a single piece of 
ordnance capable of resisting modern ships 
of war. The start which it is proposed to 
give this branch of the service would 
enable it to acquire in a number of years, 
50 12-inch guns weighing 50 tons each, 
120 10-inch guns of 30 tons, and 100 8-inch 
guns of 15 tons. 

However opinions may differ on the 
different systems before the country, either 
in the embryo state of invention or in the 
more . advanced stage of at least partial 
backing by experiment or trial, we should 
recognize the crying necessity of having a 
few weapons of modern power about which 
there can be no doubt. We have com¬ 
placently looked on while other nations 
down to the minor States of South America 
and semi-barbarous Asian countries have 
equipped themselves to wage modern war¬ 
fare, congratulating ourselves that they 
were paying for experience which would 
cost us nothing We have proudly pointed 
to the brilliant record of American inven¬ 
tive genius coping with extraordinary 
problems in times of great emergency. 
Let it be granted that when the pinch does 
come some one, until then pitied and 
tolerated as a crank, will extricate us out 
of trouble by bringing out some new in¬ 
fernal machine. While it is being built 
and tested we have been at the mercy of 
any pugnacious third-class power. No 
one is less liable to get into complications 
with foreign countries, but nevertheless it 
may prove a very good investment to pro¬ 
vide a modest equipment for the army, 
DOW that the small beginning with the 
navy is well under way. 


.Silrer Coinage in Europe. 


Some time since we referred to the decline 
in silver, and return to the subject because 
now, at the close of the first half year, the 
cause of the present depreciation begins to 
be better understood. There have been 
increased silver shipments to British India, 
the Straits Settlements and China; produc¬ 
tion has increased steadily and the de¬ 
mand for coinage purposes in Europe has 
diminished so far this year. Silver there¬ 
fore has been unable to recoup the decline 
of 2id since January 1, and present 
prospects for a rebound are anything but 
encouraging. 

Last year was still a tolerably active 
coinage year in Europe; this year the de¬ 
mand for that purpose is so slack that 
neither the Bank of France, on behalf of 
the French Government, nor the Banque 
de ITndo-Chine, Paris, have so far 
availed themselves of the decline to coin 
some silver dollars for Tonquin, probably 
because they expect a further decline in 


the present condition of the Silver mar¬ 
ket, and the two institutions named are 
presumed to watch the silver market more 
closely than anybody else over there. 
The silver shipments to the East from 
January 1 to the middle of June were as 
follows: 

1888. 1887. 

From London to India.. £2,483,883 £1,527,550 

From London to China.. 224,229 128,486 

From London to the 

Straits. 228,508 190,920 

From Venice and Mar¬ 
seilles. 233,197 942,009 


Total.£3,169,267 £2,788,965 

Increase. 380,802 

A glance at the operations of the 
European mints last year for purposes of 
coinage in the way of actual purchases of 
silver will enable us to form an idea of 
what is called in Europe a tolerably active 
year in this matter: 

Silver Purchases by the Mints in 1887. 


In For Francs. 

France, Cochin China. 12,000,000 

“ Hayti. 2,000,000 

England, local fractional circulation 12,000,000 

“ the Colonies... 6,000,000 

Switzerland, local fractional circula¬ 
tion . 1,000,000 

Scandinavia, circulation. 700,000 

Portugal, “ . 6,000,000 

Russia, “ .. 3,000,000 

Austria-Hungary, Maria Theresa 
thalers. 6,000,000 


Total. 46,700,000 


A reference to the different countries will 
give us a still better insight. 

In France the colonial trade dollar is at 
the present price of silver only worth 3.77 
francs, while the Mexican dollar is bring¬ 
ing 3.80. At no previous time did silver 
coin range so low in F.rance. In England 
an extra effort was made last year in the 
way of coining silver for local purposes, 
including the famous jubilee 4-shilling 
pieces, £851,000 thus having been struck off. 
Now the United Kingdom has silver coin 
enough for several years to come, and this 
may also be said of the colonies whither 
fractional coin has of late years been ship¬ 
ped in large amounts. To Hong Kong, 
$1,210,000 went last year, direct from the 
mint, and to the Straits $79,000. Germany 
merely recoined 3,000,000 marks, and m 
Belgium the recoinage of 7,800,000 francs, 
commenced in 1886, was completed, and 
the profit of 500,000 francs made on that 
amount by the Gk)vemment is set aside to 
figure as part of an offset against the 
eventual loss to be sustained on the amount 
Belgium will have to take off the hands of 
France when the Latin Union liquidates. 
Belgium will then receive about 260,000,000 
francs, on which the loss to-day reaches 
the respectable figure of 75,000,000 francs. 
A more ruinous international concern than 
the Latin Union there certainly never was, 
if one of its smallest members is con¬ 
demned to make such sacrifices. 

Italy completed in 1^87 the recoinage of 
32,400,000 lire or francs of fractional coin. 
That country has still on hand 200,000 
kg. of fine silver in the shape of old 
Neapolitan piastres, but has agreed not to 
recoin them into fiv^-franc pieces. These 
piastres are a deposit in the vaults of the 
many issue banks as a reserve for bank¬ 
note circulation. On Feb. 29, 23,000,000 
lire or francs were tied up in this shape. 
So far Italy has not been able to make up 
its mind to part with this accumulation of 
old piastres. Bankers have renewed their 
offers to the Government quite recently, 
but they were declined, the loss appearing 
too heavy. Switzerland, belonging to the 
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Latin Union, coined 1,400,000 francs 
last year, and had to buy 1,000,000 at 
Frankfort, but has now an ample circula¬ 
tion of fractional silver. 

In Scandinavia only 500,000 crowns of 
28c. American were struck off. Holland 
recoined to a moderate extent, only buying 
180,000 guilders’ worth of new silver, and 
Spain recoined 59,012,000 pesetas or 
francs’ worth of old pillar dollars. Portu¬ 
gal coined 889,000 milreis, and Russia 
1,500,000 rubles of a low standard. Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary uses for its own circulation 
only domestic silver from its own mines, 
and continually shifts from bars to coin 
and vice verm^ hence it exercises no 
influence through its mint operations on 
the silver market. The amount coined 
was 6,980,000 florins for Austria and 
2,022,000 for Hungary. But, on orders 
received from Italy, Austria coined last 
year 8,175,000 florins’ worth of Maria 
Theresa thalers for the use of the Italian 
expedition to Abyssinia, where this kind 
of coin has currency. A little silver was 
bought at Berlin to complete there the 
coinage of £485,000 Egyptian. 

It will be seen that most of the Euro¬ 
pean nations completed last year what 
there was still to be accomplished in the 
way of coinage and recoinage, which fact, 
we repeat, goes to explain the lack of de¬ 
mand for silver in that part of the world 
^ far this year. In the absence of this 
dement—usually an important natural 
prop—the near future of silver values 
appears all the more problematical. 

The Salesman With Discretionary 
Power. 

There are salesmen and salesmen. Many 
cf them are fitted by nature and by ex¬ 
perience to manage large interests, and 
their tact, judgment and knowledge of 
liuman nature enable them to succeed 
where others ignominiously fail. They 
can be given large discretion by their em¬ 
ployers, who are confident that only in 
cases of absolute necessity will the lever of 
a lower price or an additional discount 
be pulled to secure an order. Other con¬ 
siderations will be brought into play by 
them, a sale at a good price being consid¬ 
ered more of an achievement than a heavy 
order actually bought by a special induce¬ 
ment in cut rates. 

It is an adage among salesmen that 
“^‘any fool can sell at cut rates.” If an 
inexperienced man, or one with limited 
^resources has the power to name lower 
prices when necessary, he is very likely to 
think that every time he meets a buyer the 
'emergency confronts him. If the buyer 
is indifferent, or is well supplied with 
goods, or prefers to wait for a week or two 
before deciding what to do, straightway 
the lever of a cut-price is pulled and the 
power of that weighty influence is 
brought to bear. If the cut is deep 
enough, or if this is what the buyer has 
been playing for, a sale is effected and the 
salesman is happy, probably a great deal 
happier than his principal when the report 
‘of it is laid before him. In times of or¬ 
dinary activity such a salesman will nat¬ 
urally do a large trade. Goods are mov¬ 
ing, their places must be filled, and he is 
Ihe very man all the buyers are looking 
for. 

When trade is dull, however, and prices 
sre dragging on the very bottom of abso¬ 


lute cost, the salesman with discretionary 
instructions is a serious demoralizing ele¬ 
ment. He does not possess the power to 
build up trade for his own house, but is 
able to make matters very uncomfortable 
for his competitors. The nail trade can 
be taken as an illustraMon of this. Prices 
are exceedingly low—so low that many 
factories prefer not to run rather than 
meet the commercial conditions now pre¬ 
vailing. The demand for nails is quite 
limited, and the most vigorous drumming 
cannot induce purchases of more than a 
few carloads. Those who need stock will 
buy, and those who have a supply will not 
buy. At such a time it is useless to offer 
inducements of lower prices, as the slug¬ 
gish current cannot be moved without 
some still stronger influence. Yet there 
are salesmen who persist in forcing nails 
upon buyers with ample stocks, and who 
are so short-sighted that they do not see 
the effects of that course commimicated 
all along the line. Such salesmen should 
have their instructions remodeled, and it 
would probably not hurt very much if 
they were to be rebuilt of something in the 
nature of cast iron. This is a feature of 
the situation worth looking into by those 
who are anxious to improve the condition 
of trade, whether in nails or in other staple 
goods sold through salesmen. 


A New Bar Iron Association. 

Representatives of rolling mills in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, met at 
Cleveland, on the 27th ult., to form an 
association for the bar iron trade. The 
name adopted is “ Association of Bar Iron 
Manufacturers. ” It is intended to regulate 
matters pertaining to the conduct of the 
iron business in order to secure more har¬ 
monious action among the manufacturers 
of the States named. No attempt is to be 
made to dictate prices or to order a stop¬ 
page of the mills. Nor will the question 
of wages be interfered with, and the sign¬ 
ing of the scale is to have no place in its 
deliberations! It cannot be called a trust, 
as reported in dispatches from Cleveland 
to the Western papers, but it is simply an 
association of manufacturers like a great 
many other associations existing all over 
the coimtry. Being a business association, 
its proceedings are private. Meetings are 
to be held subject to the call of the secre¬ 
tary or Executive Committee from lime 
to time to discuss the situation of trade 
and to take such action as may be deemed 
desirable. While the report is incorrect 
that “each manufacturer agreed to regu¬ 
late his output and to shut down when 
ordered and to leave prices to the 
association,” yet an attempt will be 
made to keep prices steady by the 
more thorough interchange of informa¬ 
tion with one another and the investi¬ 
gation of reported low sales and cut 
prices before they are allowed to influence 
other transactions. The necessity for 
doing something to correct the condition 
of affairs in the bar iron trade is shown 
by the fact that bar iron has been sold on 
a parity with old rails at $16, although 
they have not been bought laid down at 
the mill within $2.50 to $4 of this price. 
Further, it may be stated that, in previous 
periods of depression, when bar iron was 
sold so low, the card of extras was not cut 
completely in two as now, but full extras 
were obtained on many sizes. The follow¬ 


ing permanent officers were elected : 
Myron C. Wick, Youngstown, president ; 
S. A. Fuller, Cleveland, vice-president ; 
C. W. Scofield, Cleveland, treasurer ; 
George H. Taylor, Cleveland, secretary. 
The executive committee consist of Major 
Collins, Brazil, Ind. ; James Neilson, 
Youngstown ; H. O. Bonnell, Young¬ 
stown ; J. 8. Van Alstyn, Detroit ; M. 
Churchill, Zanesville, Ohio ; R. H. Lewis, 
Chicago. The details of the organization 
have not been entirely completed, but the 
promoters hope to secure'the co-o|)eration 
of at least four-fifths of the manufacturers 
of bar iron in the region covered. 


Windmills for Electrie Lighting. 

With the extensive and constantly grow¬ 
ing application of wind-power, specially 
noticeable in the West, where the wind¬ 
mill for pumping has become a familiar 
landmark, it is all the more noteworthy 
that this motor has not been pressed into 
service to any appreciable extent for 
isolated electric lighting on the storage 
battery plan. It cannot be because of lack 
of efficiency on its part, as the contrary is 
being demonstrated daily, and the low per¬ 
centages of accumulated energy hitherto 
yielded by storage batteries may therefore, 
with some reason, be held accountable for 
the neglect which has been shown in the 
matter. Even this cause, however, if 
such it be, has of late lost in importance, 
the development and improvements in the 
manufacture of storage batteries having 
been such as to impart to them a reason¬ 
ably high degree of efficiency. While the 
correctness of the remarkably economical 
figures claimed for some of the types now 
in tne market may well be questioned, an 
average return of at least 60 per cent, of 
the electrical energy put into an accumu¬ 
lator may be expected, and with this a 
combined windmill and storage battery 
plant should, in certain locations, offer 
superior inducements as a means of supply¬ 
ing electric light. The powey, strictly 
speaking, costs nothing beyond first cost 
of the motor and interest, the expenses of 
maintenance and wear and tear, and the 
sum involved in procuring the dynamo 
and batteries, whether in the shape of a 
price with interest, «&c., paid for their pur¬ 
chase* outright or in the form of a fixed 
rental, paid to a controlling company. The 
necessarily fluctuating character of the 
power would scarcely be very objectionable 
since the energy would be stored when¬ 
ever available, at intervals perhaps, in 
comparatively small amounts, a large 
enough storage capacity being provided, 
and drawn off when desired. The work¬ 
ing expenses would be small and the 
power supply sufficiently reliable for the 
purpose to be accomplished. In only a 
few cases, however, that we know of has 
advantage been taken of the system, and 
then mainly for experimental purposes. 

A record of the results obtained in one 
instance was given a few weeks ago in a 
paper presented to the Glasgow Philosoph¬ 
ical Society, and, though rather incom¬ 
plete, was none the less valuable because 
of its direct practical significance. Pro¬ 
fessor Blyth, the author, had fitted up a 
small windmill plant for lighting a cot¬ 
tage, the windmill being after old English 
type, erected in the garden. The tower 
consisted of a wooden tripod, suitably 
braced, and supported the wind shaft 33 
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feet above the ground; four sail arms were 
used, each about 13 feet long. The dy¬ 
namo, also an old form, was driven 
directly through a rope and charged 12 
cells. With this arrangement ten eight- 
candle power lamps were easily supplied, 
and, with a good breeze blowing, as we 
find it stated, there was sufficient storage 
in half a day to supply the lights for four 
evenings of about four hours each.f A 
cut out arrangement disconnected the cells 
from the charging circuit when the dy¬ 
namo ran below a certain speed, so that 
the action was entirely automatic and the 
windmill could be allowed to run day and 
night without danger of the cells dis¬ 
charging themselves through the dynamo. 
The possibilities of this plant, with all its 
imperfections, afford some measure of 
what might be accomplished with im¬ 
proved appliances and should encourage 
further work in the same line. With 
windmills of the latest type, storage bat¬ 
teries and dynamos of modern construc¬ 
tion and a general improvement in all the 
working conditions, as now attained, addi¬ 
tional experiments would be well worth 
trying. 

Building Up New Towns. 

We have frequent occasion to admire 
the enterprise which characterizes the in¬ 
habitants of the “new towns” of the 
country. They realize the necessity of 
calling the attention of adventurous spirits 
elsewhere to the opportunities still exist¬ 
ing for the rapid accumulation of wealth. 
They appeal most strongly to the residents 
of the older East, whose surroundings 
have become more or less rigid by an ap¬ 
parent development of wealth-producing 
influences to a point of slow growth. 
Many turn anxiously toward some newer 
section of the country with the American 
hope in their breasts of ‘ ‘ bettering their 
condition.” The channel most conven¬ 
ient to reach these people sighing for a 
change of condition is the newspaper. 
Much is being accomplished by the press 
of the new towns in this direction. The 
“special editions” coming under our 
notice from time to time are almost in¬ 
variably highly creditable to the towns 
whence they emanate. Whether they 
originate in the South or the West they 
breathe the true spirit of progress, and 
although too apt to exaggerate advantages 
and conceal defects they are a very im¬ 
portant factor in securing a diffusion of 
population which is perhaps of as great 
consequence in this vast country as the 
direct pecuniary benefit of the individuals 
influenced. 

This is not always a matter of real estate 
speculation, although it usually happens 
that holders of real estate profit most when 
a new town is started. We have in mind 
notable exceptions tc» this rule, in which 
the promoters of towns have discouraged 
all efforts at “ booming,” and have bent 
their energies in the direction of solid, 
substantial growth, leading to enduring 
prosperity. Towns depending for their 
existence upon the development of iron 
or coal interests have too frequently been 
the prey of the real estate boomer, who 
invariably points to Pittsburgh as an ex¬ 
ample of what coal and iron will do in 
building up a city, but forgets to say how 
many years it has taken and what other 
influences have played a very important 


part. Alabamans Birmingham may be 
further cited as an instance of the wonder¬ 
ful growth, in a few years, of a rural ham¬ 
let to a vigorous city, solely because of 
the mineral resources of the vicinage, but 
it should not be forgotten or overlooked 
that there are few, very few, localities in 
this or any other country so richly endowed 
by nature with all the essentials for mak¬ 
ing iron. 

Although but few towns in this country 
are destined to be great manufacturing 
centers of far-reaching influence in the 
production and manipulation of iron, there 
are countless numbers in existence and yet 
to spring up in which manufacturing will 
be prosecuted in a modest, unpretentious 
manner, with no special flourish of 
trumpets, but with sufficient vigor to 
vitalize the neighborhood and properly 
diversify occupations. These towns may 
not all produce the iron which they manip¬ 
ulate, but they may have special advan¬ 
tages of some land for the manufacture of 
articles of more or less general use. Nor 
is iron the only consideration to be viewed 
in this connection, although it naturally 
occurs to us in the most prominent light, 
being connected with the iron trade, knd 
besides that it underlies m its partial use 
such a vast congeries of other industries. 
The way is open in the South and West, 
which has long been traveled in the East, 
for the introduction of more and more oc¬ 
cupations to the great advantage of the lo¬ 
calities in which they are planted and to 
the ultimate benefit of the whole country. 

Increased population and new industries 
must enter the new towns together. This 
is the mission of the enterprising advocates 
and local advantages and attractions to 
whom we are referred. They are striving 
to secure both infiuences, and the intelli¬ 
gent zeal with which the movement is con¬ 
ducted must result in an increased migra¬ 
tion from our overloaded centers of popu¬ 
lation and our full-grown Eastern factory 
towns to these ))romising points of new 
life and more bustling enterprise. 


During the past few years the whole 
(German iron tr^e has resolved itself into 
a series of pools, rings and combinations 
who run, or attempt to run, the business 
at home and abroad. Occasionally, in the 
plenitude of their power, they develop a 
despotism which must be startling even to 
some of the staunchest adherents of the 
system. A striking example is furnished 
by a circular lately issued, signed by 20 
pig-iron manufacturers of the Siegen dis¬ 
trict. It appears that a firm in Frankfort 
offered for sale 7000 tons of pig iron for 
delivery during the second half of 1888 at 
a price lower than that fixed by the com¬ 
bination. Their offers were disturbing the 
trade, and it is asserted that investigation 
showed that they were trying to sell what 
they did not own. Indignation ran high, 
and the 20 firms alluded to appended their 
signatures to an agreement by which they 
bound themselves not to sell any iron to 
the audacious firm for the balance of the 
year—in other words, the firm in question 
was boycotted solemnly. 


The fact is recorded by the Nathnal 
Car and Locoinotive Builder :)hat a class of 
locomotives on the Wisconsin Central were 
noted for a jarring, uncomfortable rattle 
about them when running at high speed. 
A great many experiments were tried to 


find out the cause of the annoyance, and it 
was generally supposed by experts to be in 
the running gear, but no change that was 
suggested made any difference. When Mr. 
John Player took charge ol the road’s 
machmery his attention was soon directed 
to the engines referred to and their jar¬ 
ring tendency was complainingly dilated 
upon. Mr. Player rode a few trips on one 
of the engines and watched her perform¬ 
ance carefully. He concluded that the 
trouble was caused by the side rods being 
too heavy. The rod without the Mraps 
was 91^^ inches long and weighea 198 
pounds. He reduced the rod in size suffi¬ 
ciently to lo.wer the weight to 153 pounds. 
This cured the jarring. The rods remained 
sufficiently strong for the work they have 
to do. 


The Wheeler Patents. 

A Company was formed last week in 
this city to manufacture and control the 
sale of products to be manufactured under 
the patents of Elbridge Wheeler, of Bos¬ 
ton. Among the directors of the company 
are George A. Evans, representative in 
this city of the Bethlehem Iron Company; 
Hon. John H. Rice, of Worcester, Mass., 
and Elbridge Wheeler. The latter has 
been long identified with efforts to pro¬ 
duce composite articles of iron and steel, 
and of different grades of steel. He has 
made some interesting products, among 
which bars of high carbon steel with a 
soft center are notable. The leading feat¬ 
ure in connection with them as contrasted 
with compound bars, soft center plates, 
&c., bemg that there is no union between 
the two metals, that no weld is attempted. 
Among other articles a i*ail has been rolled 
a few weeks since at the Bethlehem Iron 
Works from such a composite ingot, the 
center being soft steel, while the surface 
is steel much harder and higher in carbon. 
It is claimed that such a product would 
combine the valuable properties of hard 
steel for wear, with tne immunity from 
breaking which the mild steel center would 
give. A process which has in it the 
prospects of important developments is 
the sand core process, for producing annu¬ 
lar and hollow shapes. Mr. Wheeler 
makes the core by filling a box of the 
proper shape with sand, around which the 
steel is cast, generally by bottom casting. 
He has found that ingots with a sand core 
can be rolled and hammered in the usual 
way, and samples submitted show that 
under the treatment the sand has been con¬ 
siderably pitted to a solid mass, the 
existence of which w'ould aid the iron in 
resisting compression strains, like in pil¬ 
lars, &c. By allowing the sand to now 
out, after casting and before rolling, 
annular blanks for tubes, hollow axles 
and shafting, &c., are readily obtained. 


Composite Steamships.—In the notices 
which have appeared in English papers on 
naval architecture at the Glasgow Exhibi¬ 
tion attention has been directed to the 
models of two composite screw steamers 
intended for the Newfoundland and Labra¬ 
dor mail service, and which, in their way, 
are decided novelties. Owing to the 
quantity of ice encountered in these 
watery during a great part of the year, the 
owners of the vessels determined to frame 
them with iron and sheathe the frames 
with stout hardwood planks, the latter 
material being, in their opinion, better 
suited to endure blows from the ice than 
ordinary thickness of iron or steel plating 
used in vessels of 700 tons. The bows of 
the ships are shod with stout iron plates, 
and the rudders are also of iron. Compo¬ 
site vessels, and particularly steamers, are 
rarel / met with at the present day, and 
th?:e, we Hie told, are the first vessels of 
the kind that have been built upon the 
Clyde for very many years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Tbe Nomber of men En^nccd In fbe 
Iron Trade. 

Buffalo, July 2,1888. 

To the Editor: Will you kindly inform 
US bow many persons are employed in the 
iron trade in all its branches from miners 
of coal and ore and makers of coke to the 
finished product ? Forge. 

We may state that at the outstart we 
ha^ no figures later than those of the 
Census of 1880, although they may be used 
as the basis of some estimate, as follows. 


The Census figures were : 

Product 



1880. 

Men 

Pig iron... 

Iron rolling mills in- 

Net tons. 

employed. 

8,781,021 

41,875 

eluding naU. 

Bessemer and open- 
hearth steel worlcs.. 

2,353,248 

80,183 

988,039 

10,835 

Crucible steel works.. 

75,275 

5,196 

Forges and Bloom- 

anes. 

72,.557 

2,939 

Total.. 

7,265,140 

140,978 

For the year 1887 the following esti- 

mate may be made 

covering 

the same 

ground : 

Estimate 


Product, 

No. of 


1887. 

hands same 

Pig iron. 

Net tons. 

proportion. 

7,187,206 

80,126 

Iron rolling mills. 

Bessemer and open- 
heeirth steel works.. 

2,588,500 

89,000 

3,433,491 

37,840 

Crucible steel. 

Forges and Bloom- 

84,421 

5,820 

anes... 

43,806 

1,750 

Total. 

13,336,924 

214,536 

From this probably at least 10 per cent. 

must be deducted to allow for the fact 


that a greater output is being made with 
less labor ip all departments of the iron 
trade, and notably in blast-furnace work. 
This would leave it roughly 198,000 hands 
in the iron and steel works themselves. 

The quantity of iron ore used iq 1880 


was as follows: 

Tons. 

Blast furnaces.7,25(5,684 

Rolling mills.363,959 

Bess, and open-hearth..7,3^ 

Cnicibla.2,128 

Forges.79,610 

Total .7^,708 


The number of hands employed in min¬ 
ing 7,064,829 tons of iron ore in the census 
year was 31,668. The output for 1887 is 
estimated at 11,800,000 tons, which would 
indicate a force of 50,600 hands. 

In 1880 the consumption of anthracite 
coal by furnaces and rolling mills was 
8,222,498 tons. In 1887 it must have 
been at least 4,000,000 tons. In 1880, 
70,748 hands produced 28,621,871 tons of 
anthracite, which would indicate 10,000 
men for the iron works* fuel in 1887. In 
1880 the furnaces and rolling mills con¬ 
sumed 5,659,055 tons of bituminous coal. 
Taking into account the fact that the steel 
works used relatively little coal, and that 
natural gas is widely employed, the fuel 
consumption of 1887 may be roughly 
estimated at 5,000,000 tons. In 1880, 
41,850,054 tons of bituminous coal gave 
employment to 100,116 men. We would 
have 12,500 men for the above quantity. 
Allowing for the introduction of coal- 
cutting machinery, &c., it may be put 
down at 10,000 men. 

In 1880, 3142 men were employed in 
producing 5,359,489 tons of coke, of 
which 2,277,555 tons were consumed in 
iron works. In 1887 the consumption 
was probably not short of 6,000,000 tons, 
which would call for 3500 men engaged 
in the labor of converting coal into coke. 
The number of men employed in mining 
the coal for the coke may be roughly 
estimated as follows; Taking 63 per cent, 
as the yield of coal when making coke, 


9,500,000 tons of coal would be required, 
which would call for about 20,000 men. 
Then there are at least 2000 men employ^ 
in quarrying limestone and over 1000 in 
making charcoal. We thus make the 
following total as a rough estimate: 

Hands. 

Furnaces and rolling mills.193,(^ 

Iron ore mining.50,600 

Anthracite coal.10,000 

Bitummous coal.10,000 

Coking coal.... 3,5(X) 

Mining coal for coke.20,000 

Quarrying limestone.2,000 

Milking charcoal.1,000 

Total.290,100 

It is safe to say that in raising the raw 
material from the ground and manufact¬ 
uring into merchantable products the iron 
trade gives employment to about 290,000 
men. This does not include any of the 
force employed in water or rail transpor¬ 
tation. It does not embrace the wire 
mills, pipe works, foundries, boiler shops, 
bridge and structural-iron shops, &c.— 
Editor. 


Washington News. 


(^From Our Regular Correepondent.) 

Washwoton. D. C.. July 8. 1888. 

The officers of the steel inspection serv¬ 
ice of the navy report that the supply of 
material for the cruisers Newark, Phila¬ 
delphia and San Francisco and gunboats 
Concord and Bennin^on has been prac¬ 
tically completed, and that those vessels 
will be ready for launching in a very short 
time. The cruiser Baltimore, at the Cramp 
yard, will be ready in about two weeks. 
The result of the completion of the hulls 
of this first batch of vessels has been of 
immense value to the metallurgical inter¬ 
ests of the country. It has demonstrated 
that the United States Government is not 
dependent upon the steel-makers or the 
shipbuilders of foreign countries for the 
material or the ability to construct steel 
ships of war. In looking back to the 
beginning, and recalling with what almost 
despairing effort the manufacturers en¬ 
ter^ into the production of metal up to 
the standard requirements of the Navy 
Department, and how promptly they 
met the issue and triumphed in the best 
results in high-grade steel, we observe one 
of the greatest tributes to the energy, en¬ 
terprise and skill of American producers. 
It IS now said at the inspection office that 
the production of high quality steel is 
now accepted as a matter of course, and 
that the results show even greater skill in 
manufacture and application to other pur¬ 
poses. 

The 6-inch steel cast gun is still un¬ 
dergoing the process of rifiing and fin¬ 
ishing at the Washington Naval Arsenal. 
It is not expected that it will be in con¬ 
dition to send to Annapolis much before 
September. The charge will be 50 pounds 
of powder and a 100-pound projectile. 
The greatest interest is manifested in 
ordnance circles as to how this gun will 
behave. It is now a question whether 
this gun shall be put to the statutory test 
only or be put to the full trial of its 
life by firing it until it bursts. Unless 
this be done the ultimate limit of its 
powers in this direction will be purely 
speculative. In a test of two 15-inch 
guns at Pittsburgh, one exploded at 500 
rounds and the other at 550, finng as 
rapidly as the guns would be worked in 
action, The life of a cast-iron gun has 
been established at 1000 rounds and steel 
guns are expected to do even better work. 
In a cast-iron gun the closing of the right 
and opening of the left vent renews its 
effectivenes.s for an equal period. 

The navy is now in possession of 5136 
guns, including howitzers. A record of 
the work of each one has been preserved. 


Of the new modem high-power steel guns 
21 have been completed or practically so, 
and material for 148 has been ordered. 
The weights of these new guns, according 
to the ordnance figures, range as follows: 

5 inch, 5000 pounds; 6 inch, 10,000 
pounds; 8 inch, 27,000 pounds; 10 inch, 
55,000 pounds; 12 inch, 100.000 pounds; 
and 16 inch, 100 tons. The latter sizes 
have, however, not yet been undertaken. 

|The two gi’eat armored shi])s will now 
soon be under way. The contracts for 
steel of the armored cruiser Maine, at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, to Carnegie, Phipps 

6 Co., of Pittsburgh, show very satisfac¬ 
tory figures, viz., $89,779 for steel plates, 
$35,986 for steel shapes and $9737 for steel 
rivets. The Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Company furnish the steel castings for 
$50,176. The contracts for hull material 
for the armored battle ship Texas will be 
awarded July 26. These will embrace 
plates, shapes, rivets and castings. The 
Texas will be built at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. The naval officers are expecting 
the authorization of at least part, if not all, 
of the new 8hij>s provided for in the naval 
appropriation bills now before Congress. 
This will keep the work steadily moving 
along. By the end of the present year all 
the ships now contracted for will be afloat 
and ready for engines and armament. 

The attack of Senator Gorman on the 
Ordnance Department of the army has 
naturally created a sensation. It was 
I stated in official circles that most of what 
the Senator said was true. It is known 
that the ordnance branch of the army is 
far in the rear of the navy. The bold and 
aggressive stand of Senator Gorman will 
not stop at the burning of a little orator¬ 
ical powder in the Senate. He will urge 
action upon the Department, where he 
expects to secure some changes which will 
bring this moribund branch into renewed 
youth and vigor. 


A New Steel Company. —The Harvey 
Steel Company is a new orgjinization which 
is about to purchase a site for a works at 
Jersey City, N. J., the organizers now 
having the refusal of two localities. The 
company consists of H. A. Harvey, piesi- 
dent; Theodore Sturges, of the Oxford 
Iron and Nail Company, secretary; B. G. 
Clarke, of the Thomas Iron Company and 
the Lackawanna Coal and Iron Company, 
treasurer; Mr. Percy R. Pyne, of Moses 
Taylor & Co., being also interested in the 
concern. The company will build works 
to make steel under the patents of H. A. 
Harvey, who is well known as the inventor 
ot machinery for the manufacture of cut 
and rolled wood screws 


The Popular Science Monthly describes a 
curious and ingenious device called “ The 
Echo Maker, to be used on ships at sea. 
A flaring funnel is screwed to the muzzle 
of a rifle. When a supposed obstacle is 
near the vessel the rifle is fired in its direc¬ 
tion, and if the obstacle is there the beam 
of sound projected through the funnel 
strikes the obstacle and rebounds, and as 
the echo is more or less perfect in propor¬ 
tion* as the obstacle is more or less paralleled 
to the ship from which the gun is fired, 
and, as it is near or remote, the position of 
the obstacle may be inferred. The inven¬ 
tor claims that a sharp sound projected at 
or nearly at an object, and only when so di¬ 
rected, will in every case return some of 
the sound sent, so that, theoretically, there 
will always be an echo, and the difference 
in the time between the sound sent and 
the echo will indicate the remoteness of the 
object. The naval board tried the echo- 
maker and found that a return sound could 
be heard from the side of a fort ^ mile 
away; from passing steamers \ mile off if 
broadside to; from bluffs and sails of ves¬ 
sels at about the same distance, and from 
spar buoys 200 yards away. 
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Tlie Western Wages Contest. 


The final meeting between the Confer¬ 
ence committees of the Western Iron 
Association and the Amalgamated Asso¬ 
ciation was held on Friday, the 29th ult., 
Mr. A. P. Keating presiding, and Messrs. 
James Neilson and William Martin acting 
as secretaries. Both sides argued in favor 
of the adoption of the scales presented by 
them. The manufacturers, through Mr. 
Keating, presented some additional facts 
and figures to show that it would be im- 
possilde for them to pay the present scale 
of wages and operate their mills. A de¬ 
tailed statement of prices obtained for 
their products now and prices obtained 
one year ago was presentea which showed 
that a very great decline had taken place. 
Prospects for the coming year were also 
reported to be very discouraging. Orders 
are reported to be very scarce, while stocks 
on hand were reported to be very large. 
In view of these statements, which had 
been proven to the satisfaction of every¬ 
body present as representing the present 
condition of the market, the manufactur¬ 
ers would insist on the adoption of the 
scale previously presented by them. In 
behalf of the Amalgamated Association 
President Weihe stated that their people 
had submitted the case to the sub-lodges, 
and that a few of the manufacturers had been 
present at some of the meetings at which 
action was taken on the matter. The 
vote, he said, was nearly unanimous in 
favor of rejecting the proposition of the 
manufacturers. The lodges that did not 
vote to reject the scale left the matter in I 
the hands of the Conference Committee. 
After Mr. Weihe had concluded the manu¬ 
facturers retired. When they returned 
Chairman Keating reported that they had 
no further negotiation to offer, and ad¬ 
hered to their former scale. A motion 
was then made and carried to adjourn sine 
die. Secretary Martin, of the Amalga¬ 
mated Association, stated that their scale 
would be printed and presented to the 
manufacturers for signature on Saturday, 
the’30th ult., in accordance with their 
usual custom. Those refusing to sign, 
their mills would suspend operations on 
that date. Notice has been received by 
Secretary Martin that two firms have al¬ 
ready signed the scale, the Laughlin & 
Junction Steel Company, whose works are 
located at Mingo Junction, Ohio, and the 
Akron Iron Company, of Akron, Ohio, the 
latter concern employing about 500 men. 

A number of the concerns whose men are 
not controlled by the Amalgamated Asso¬ 
ciation will continue in operation. Among 
these are the Black Diamond Steel Worki^ 
of Park, Brother* Co., Limited; Wm! 
Clarke, Son & Co.; the two mills of W. 
D. Wood & Co., Limited, at McKeesport, 
Pa., and Wellsville, Ohio; the Lake Erie 
Iron Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the steel works of Carnegie Brothers & 
Co., Limited, at Brad dock. Pa. The 
Homestead Steel Works, of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, at Homestmd’ 
Pa., and the Twenty-ninth Street • Iron 
Works, belonging to the same firm, also 
closed down on Saturday, the 30th ult., 
as did the Union Iron Works, of Carnegie 
Bros. &Co., Lunited. Several conferences 
were held last week between President 
Weihe, of the Amalgamated Association, 
and General Manager R. W. Jones, of 
Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited, for the 
pur^e of arranging a steel scale for their 
works, but up to this time no scale has yet 
Wn prepared that is satisfactory to both 
sides, although it is so near adjustment 
that it will be signed at an early date. 
For the other works of Carnegie’s outside 
of the Homestead mill the demands of the 
men have been acceded to after the adop- 
hoh of modifications which are practically 
identical with those agreed to in the case 


of Oliver Brothers & Philips, to which we 
refer below. Both the Twenty-ninth Street 
Works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co. and the 
Union Iron Works of Carnegie Bros. & 
Co. start up Thursday. 

A number of the manufacturers who 
were interviewed on the trouble all united 
in saying that they were better prepared 
this year than ever before to stand a lock¬ 
out, and that their mills would remain idle 
until their scale had been accepted. Job 
L. Boyer, of the Globe Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, expressed his 
views on the situation as follows: 

“ The manufacturers are determined to 
insist on their scale They have to do it. 
Nece^ity compels them. The iron mills 
of Pittsburgh haven’t made any money 
during the past year; but they have been 
paying the 10 per cent, advance made last 
year. Now, when the situation is changed 
for the worse, the men are unwilling to 
come down. The Conference Committee 
admitted that one roller was making $32 
a day. I wouldn’t care if I could make 
that myself. The head men are well paid, 
and probably can stand a lockout, but 
there is a host of laboring men w'ho do not 
make more than from $1.25 to $1.50. 
These are the people who will suffer the 
most, but they are not considered. I 
I mubt say that in Cincinnati we are not 
overstocked. I wish we had twice as 
much on hand as w'e have now. We will 
be satisfied, however, to shut down, be¬ 
cause we have some repairs to make. ” 

From present indications the lockout 
will be a prolonged one, although the sit¬ 
uation is liable to change at any time. 
Considerable dissatisfaction is expressed 
both by the manufacturers and the public 
at the course pursued by the officials of 
the Amalgamated Association in refusing 
to meet the manufacturers half way in the 
matter and endeavor to arrange a com¬ 
promise scale. Such a proposition was 
made by the manufacturers, but was re¬ 
jected by the Amalgamated committee. 

Oliver Brothers & Phillips signed the 
scale on Saturday, because they were 
obliged to keep their works running to 
fill a number of large contracts, among 
them one for a traction railroad. They 
signed after securing certain modifica¬ 
tions. The item relating to crop ends 
was stricken but of the memorandum of 
agreement as follows: That for all crop 
ends on finishing mills used for mer¬ 
chantable purposes the same shall be paid 
for. The angles were changed from 
$4.10 per ton to $3.20 and angles were 
changed from $4.10 per ton to $3.65, and 
the roll turners’ scale was stricken out en¬ 
tirely. Oliver Brothers & Phillips’ is a 
Clapp-Griffiths steel plant, and for the first 
time since it has been in operation a wage 
scale has been prepared and signed by the 
firm and the Amalgamated Association, 
which will govern the wages paid in these 
works. The scale is somew hat similar in 
its conditions to the iron scale, being in 
force from July 1, 1888, to July 1, 1889. 
There is one other Clapp-Griffiths steel 
works in Pittsburgh, and this is operated 
by the Spang Steel and Iron Company, 
the works being located at Etna, about 4 
miles from that city. It is believed that 
a steel scale governing these w’orks will 
also be agreed upon in a few days, and that 
no serious stoppage of the works will take 
place. This firm should not be confounded 
with that of Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
owners of the Etna Iron Works, also 
located at Etna. This firm have emphat¬ 
ically refused to sign the iron scale, and 
their works are closed down in all depart¬ 
ments. 

The other firms who have signed are 
P. H. Laufman & Co., Limited, of Apollo, 

Pa.; the Lookout Iron Company, of 
Chattanooga; the Findlay Iron and Steel 
Company, of Findlay, Ohio; .the Aurora 
Iron and Steel Company,, oi Aurora, Ind.; 


the Maumee Rolling Mill Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio; the Akron Iron Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, and the Republican Iron 
Company, of Pittsburgh. The latter starts 
up Thursday. 

The trade is much divided on the ques¬ 
tion whether in reality any prolonged sus¬ 
pension of work IS to follow. Although a 
good many manufacturers earnestly and 
sincerely believe that their only recourse 
in the present condition of the irpn trade 
is to insist upon a reduction of wages, 
there are others who enter up>on the con¬ 
test w’ith doubtful views as to its propriety. 
A leading manufacturer has statea that 
the low prices prevailing are due alone to 
the action of the manufacturers. It is 
stated that two weeks after the reduction 
of wages had been carried, the manufact¬ 
urers would be as badly off as ever, since 
they w’ould give away what they had se¬ 
cured in their efforts to secure busi¬ 
ness. It is not believed that the 
stoppage will have more effect than that 
whi6h usually results from closing down for 
a few weeks to make repairs. Probably 
the first effect of a cessation of work for any 
length of time will be to relieve the East¬ 
ern markets of the pressure of competition 
from mills west of the Allegheny Mount¬ 
ains—a pressure which has been keenly 
felt duri ng the past few months. At present 
relative prices East and West, even at cut 
rates of freight, very little if any 
iron can be sent West by Eastern mills. It 
would take a stoppage prolonged beyond 
July to lead to such shipments. Thus far 
only two important mills have signed the 
scale, the others being small, but stocks 
in the West are moderately large, and are 
re^rded as ample enough to cover re¬ 
quirements for a few weeks. The (minion 
is expressed in the trade that the effect of 
the strike, if cauried along through July, 
will be negative—that, in other words, it 
will avoid a further weakening, which 
would have followed the immediate sign¬ 
ing of either scale. 


Underyalned Steel Blooms.— A large 
quantity of imported steel blooms were 
sold on the 28th in New Albany, Ind., by 
the Custom authorities, for duties, freight, 
&c. This lot was a shipment on a sale of 
5000 tons made some time since by Andres 
Joachams, of Charleroi, Belgium, to the 
New Albany Rail Mill Company. The 
rail mill bought the blooms at a very 
low price, through a local firm, acting as 
agent for the shipper, and the sample lot 
of about 20 tons came through the Custom 
House, undervalued, but the surveyor, 
knowing it to be only a sample, allowed it 
to pass, suspecting at the time some sharp 
trick. When the first regular shipment of 
about 400 tons came through, it was like¬ 
wise undervalued, and was seized by the 
authorities for full duty, the rail mill 
having refused to pay the draft and re¬ 
ceive the blooms, perceiving something 
crooked. Mr. Gathright, surveyor of the 
ort of Louisville, states that Joachams 
as systematically defrauded numerous 
buyers through the country, the principal 
victim being a firm in Terre Haute, Ind., 
who, upon making a contract with 
Joachams for a heavy purchase of blooms, 
deposited a letter of credit in England, 
against which the shipper could draw 
with bill of lading attached. On each 
shipment after the papei*s had been 
officially approved, he would raise the 
amounts on the drafts, and, in this way, 
secured all the funds before half the goods 
w^ere shipped. The entire lot in question 
was purchased by the Paddock-Hawley 
Iron Company, of St. Louis, fof $20.30 
per ton, which is about $6 below. ,the 
market price, making about $7000 ^elud¬ 
ing duty, charges and freight The frauds 
of Jo^hams were first dc^tected at the 
Louisville Custom ilpuse, and imme(^ately 
reported to headquarters. 
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§‘oreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

Cents. 

Franc. Peseta or Lira. 

Florin (Netherlands)...4(‘.2 

, Florin (AustrlaX. 

MlIrclR(PcrtuaaIX... 

Mllrels (Braali). 64.*! 


Mark (Germany). .23.8 

Pounds. 

Klloaram.220.6 

Picul.134. 


BRAZIL. 

Para. June 29, 1888.—/ndta Rubber.—Om" 
market has stiffened; there is little disposition 
to sell, the available supply not exceeding 20 
tons. Receipts have been small, and are not 
expected to increase.— Per cable direct. 

EAST INDIES. 

Manila, June 25, 1888.— Hemp. —There are 
buyers at $8.31)^ ^ picul, against $7,373^ same 
date last year, equaling V ton, cost and freight, 
£28. 5/, against £25. 12/5. Clearances for the 
United States since last cable amounted tc^ 8000 
bales, against none last year, and since Janu¬ 
ary 1 to 91,000 bales, as compa^ with 12:5,000 
la^ year, the quantity loading being 8009>, 
against none. Clearances for the United King¬ 
dom, since Jimuary 1, have reached 168,000, 
against 93,000, wmle there are still loading 
14,000, against 20,000; cleared for all other 
ports, 40,(XX), against 20,(XX); receipts at all 
ports since last cable, 15,(X)0, against 9000; and 
since January 1, 298,000 bales, against 228,(X)0 
last year and 19^000 in 1886. Freight^ 
against $5, imd Exchange^ 5/53^. against 3/.5^4 
last year.— Ker db Co. per cable direct to 
Chas. Nordhau8y New York. 

Singapore, May 16,1888.—TVn.—There have 
been no transactions in this market since the 
2d inst., but in Penang business has been done 
for China up to $3.5 picul. Sellers might 
accept $40, and C3hinese buyers would give $^5, 
but European shippers make no offers, and 
stocks in all quarters are accumulating. Ton¬ 
nage.—steamer rates to London are rather 
weaker, and a drop is not improbable. We 
quote weight at 27/6 @ 32/6. For New York 
via canal Tonnage is expected shortly, and 
some enga^ments are reported. Via Cape the 
Emily L. Boyd and W. Anton are offering room 
at 22/6 (g 25/, for weight. For Boston no fixt¬ 
ure is yet reported. During the first four 
months shipments from the Straits t3 America 
were as follows during the years 1888 to 188.3 
resijectively: 10,014 piculs, 28,064, 21,861,12.689, 
22,867 8md 34,866. Exchange weak at 3/0%.— 
Gil/illan^ Wood dt Co. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne, Victoria, June 15,1888.—/ran. 
—The weakness in several articles has disap¬ 
peared ; all sell well at present at firm prices. 
We quote Galvanized Iron £17; Fence Wire, 
£10, and Scotch Pig, Clyde No. 1, £5.— Per 
cable via Europe. 

^ MEXICO. 

Mexico, June 24, 1888.— Drainage. —The 
City C>)imcil has made a contract with the Lon- 
don-Mexican Prospecting and Finance Com¬ 
pany for a 7 ^ loan of £400,0(X), with 1 % an¬ 
num sinking fund, at 823^, for the purpose of 
carrying out the drainage of the Valley of 
Mexico.— La Libertad. 

JAPAN. 

Yokohama, May 10, 1888.—Co/)per.—The 
French syndicate have contracted for the out¬ 
put for three years of two of the leading 
Copper mines in Jaran, amounting to seven- 
eignths of the total JapiEmese output. Baron 
Sadoine, the former general manager of Cock- 
erill in ^Igium. has recently visited China 
and Japan, and oeen instrumental in forming 
a Belgian syndicate for the extension of trade 
with Japan. The chief firms constituting such 
^mdicate are the Angleur Steel Worka the 
Dyle-Bat^lan Company, the Malines and WiUe- 
broeck Structural Iron Ck)m{>any, the Sod^t^ 
Internationale de Construction, toe metal firms 
Nicaise & Delcuve, Halot Fibres, Caramin, 
Bael, and the Compagnie G^n^rale des Con¬ 
duits d'Eau.— Ikho. 


Bilbao^ June 16,1888.— Iron Ore. —During 
the fortnight a better feeling has prevailed by 
degrees, leading to more doing. Still, business 
does not yet comehip to what it was last year. 
Only a few single cargoes have been taken at 
6/10 ^ 7/8 Rubios and 7/6 @ 8/ Campanil. The 
latter is getting scarcer and scarcer through 
ediiaustion; holders thereof are correspond- 
Brm. Total shipments since January 1 
mam up 1,748,158 tons, against 2,118,869 same 
itoe iMt year. Pig /rcm has been moderately 
aottre; tbe week^s export has been 1749 tons, 
whjlw ($59 tons have bm shipped coastwise.— 
Mffbao^Maritimo ^ Comercial. 


SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, June 21, 1888.—/row.—At the 
instigation of the Swedish Export Asstx^iation 
the sales office of Swedish ironmasters has 
resolved to send a special agent to China and 
the East for the purpose of pushing in that 
direction the export of Swedish Iron.— Dag- 
bladet. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, June 23,1888.—/ran.—The scarc- 
i^ and high price of Iron Ore at Siegon and 
Nassau sustains the Pig Iron quotations. The 
demand for Spiegel hM been rather on the 
increase. Forge Pig has, on the other hand, 
been duller, yet sustained. Orders extend to 
September 1 next. Stocks are not large ancl not 
being increased just now, as the taking of in¬ 
ventories impends. Foundrj" Pig has remained 
as firm as before. Thomas sells with greater 
ease than Bessemer, but the latter still brings 
54 (it 54.40 marks. Luxembourg is bringing 
34 (rf 38; English Bessemer, 42/ on the West 
Coast. Merchant is quiet, wdth a slightly im¬ 
proved domestic demand; still, production will 
nave to be curtailed, the export still dragging, 
though perhaps slightly better. The demand 
for Boiler Plates is, if possible, brisker than at 
any previous time and prices have been raised 
to no marks and for Tank Plates to 150. 
Wire Rods for export have been reduced 5 
marks ton, to facilitate exportation. The 
W^ire-Nail convention has been prolonged, but 
it does not include the few leading concerns. 
Railway cars are doing well. Negotiations 
for the renewal of the Steel-Rail syndicate 
continue unabated. Advices both as regards 
Iron and Steel from Upper Silesia are of the 
most reassuring nature. Metals.—IjceA has 
become very lively here and is looking up.— 
Borsenhalle. 


mora stock, G being produced from 
cheaper Swedish stock for ordinary goods. 
This steel was tested with the object of 
ascertaining whether the effect of phos¬ 
phorus becomes noticeable wlien it goes* 
iieyond 0.02. Finally analysis H repre¬ 
sents the steel usually employed in the 
shop, bearing the name of a well-known 
Austrian maker. 



C3arbon. 

Silicon. 

gancse. 

phoroiM 

c.... 

. I.a50 

0.229 

0.41 

0.015 

c... 

. 1.075 

0.695 

0.52 

0.028 

D... 

.1.188 

0.575 

0.40 

0.018 

E... 

.1.091 

0.61*0 

(*.37 

0.019 

F... 

. 1.114 

0.684 

0.40 


G... 

.0.941 

0.377 

0.36 

0.028 

H .. 

.. .. 1.017 

0 226 

o.;^2 

0.024 


Silicon in Tool Steel. 

Dr. Friedrich C. G. Mueller, of Branden¬ 
burg, Germany, who has acquired the 
reputation of being among the leading 
authorities on metallurgical subjects in i 
Germany, has lately added to his earlier ' 
investigations, the results being published 
in Stahl i/nd Eist n. on crucible steel. He I 
has probably been the first to call attention | 
to the importance of silicon in the manu- 1 
facture of that class of steel. In spite of 
the fact that it is well known that the 
best Sheffield steel often contains as much 
as 0.5 per cent, of silicon, some prejudice 
has existijd against its presence in any 
quantity. Dr. Mueller determined to in¬ 
vestigate the matter, and with the aid of 
Felix Bisclioff, a steel maker of Duisburg, ' 
Germany, made and tested a series of high 
silicon steels, by additions of 15 per cent, 
ferrosilicon. Unfortunately the presence 
of 0.2 per cent, of phosphonis in this ma¬ 
terial made it impossible to use more than 
small quantities of it. Dannemora stock 
was used, containing only faint traces of 
sulphur, 0.006 per cent, of copper and 
0.015 per cent, of phosphorus. 

First four soft samples of steel W’ere 
made for wood-working machinery, being 
hammered down to 1.77 to 0.24 fiats. All 
of them w’cre used for 10 months in 
planers in a factory for making picture 
frames, the foreman reporting that they 
were equal to the best English steel, and 
that no difference could be observed in 
grinding or working except that samples 
A and A' w’ere a little harder. The 
chemical analysis of the samples showed 
the following compositions: 

Man- Phofl- 



Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Ranese. 

A .. 

.. .0.788 

0.»42 

0.87 

A'.. 

,....0 826 

0.840 

0.48 

B .. 

_0.6 (color test) 

0.193 

0.27 

B'.. 

....0,674 

.0.478 

020 


A more extended series of experiments 
made with silicon steel in the machine 
shop of Gebrueder Wiemann. A good 
hand at the lathe, skilled in preparing his 
tools, was given 1.18 inch square Ixyss, with 
arbitrary marks. Both the proprietor of 
the works and Dr. Mueller watched his 
work constantly. The material for the 
analyses was taken by drilling from the 
tools in use so that Dr. Mueller knew their 
composition only after their behavior in 
work was known. Steels C to F, both in¬ 
clusive, were made from the best Danne- 


All the samples were used for 15 months 
in doing work of the most varying kind 
in the lathe on iron, steel and cast iron. 
All proved to be first quality, D being the 
best, follow ed closely by E, which is a lit¬ 
tle softer. Both of them are ahead of any¬ 
thing yet known at the shop. Whenever 
larger contract work is to be done they 
are taken out and a depth of cut and 
speed is used with them which is other¬ 
wise considered dangerous. In cutting V - 
screws the point of the tool stands four 
times longer than with ordinary steel. 

Steels C and C' are not far behind, C ap- 
|>earing to be a little more brittle. It is 
worthy of note that in these tests the 
slightly higher phosphorus contents of G 
did not effect it injuriously as far as obser¬ 
vation went. Accidentally a surprising 
observation w’as made. A sample of the soft 
wood-planing tool-steel B' was kept at the 
machine shop. Without Dr. Mueller’s 
knowledge it was used for a lathe tool 
and it was re|K)rted that a steam cylinder 
had l)ecn bored out w ith it, the edge re¬ 
maining intact after 18 hours’work. Some 
mistake in marking w'as suspected, but a 
color test for carbon showed 0.6 per cenU 
and the silicon analysis proved that it was 
the identical steel. Afterward the same 
steel was used for working iron, and 
chiefly on screws, the re|K>rt being that it 
W’as e<]ual to C and O'. 

The result of these investigations would 
indicate that silicon, to the extent of 0.8 
per cent., has no deleterious influence upoji 
tlie quality of crucible tool steel, and it 
may be true that 0.5 to 0.6 per cent, of 
silicon actually improves the quality. 

Iron Ore at Wansaa, WIs. —A large 

deposit of iron ore ha.s been opened up 
near Wausau, in the central part of Wis¬ 
consin, which is reported to contain 67 per 
cent, of metallic iron and to be low in sul¬ 
phur and phosphorus. The first train-load 
of ore was shipped from the mines on the 
26th ult., and the occasion was celebrated 
by the citizens of the town with great en¬ 
thusiasm. Ninety carts were loaded with 
ore, to be hauled to the cars, and the citi¬ 
zens formed in procession behind them and 
inarched to the railroad, while a band took 
the lead of the line. After the ore had 
been formally loaded the party marched to 
a hall and partook of a banquet. 

A correspondent of the United States 
Army and Navy Journal asks: ** What is 
the longest piece of ordnance that has ever 
been successfully fired? ” and receives the 
following answer. “ If you include in the 
term ordnance everything that carries a 
projectile, we should answer 14 miles. 
This is the straight tube conveying natural 
gas from Murrayville to Pittsburgh. To 
clear this tube out a projectile known as 
the *■ gnm-ball ’ was inserted in the end at 
the gas well, closely fitting the interior; 
the gas was then tarned on full force and 
the ^m-ball fired through its full length, 
coming out at the furmer end in a few 
minutes.” 

In the construction of the Eiffel towers 
at Paris, 2,600,000 rivets vrill be used. 
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Recent Legral Decisions. 


TAXATION OF GOODS—COAL IN BARGES. 

A coal company in Pennsylvania sent 
their coal down to Louisiana in barges for 
sale there; the coal was not consigned to 
any one, and the company had no agent 
there. The sheriff of one of the parishes 
levied on the coal which was in the barges 
in the Mississippi, it not having been 
landed, to sell it for the taxes which had 
been assessed upon it as property in the 
State. The company brought suit for an 
injunction to restrain the sale—Pittsburgh 
and Southern Coal Company vs. Bates—on 
the ground that the law directing the taxa¬ 
tion was in violation of the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution. A pre¬ 
liminary injunction was granted, but on 
the hearing the suit was dismissed, and on 
the appeal taken to the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana the judgment below was affirmed. 
The chief justice, Bermudez, in the opin¬ 
ion, said: “ Unnecessary pains have been 
taken to establish the elementary propo¬ 
sition that goods in transit frtim one State 
to another cannot be lawful objects of tax¬ 
ation during their passage in transporta¬ 
tion in the State and through the States 
lying between that of the origin and that 
of the destination of the goods. There is 
no doubt that such goods cannot be taxed. 
But this coal is not in transit. The facts 
that it was kept on board the barges, or 
flats, which carried it, and was not un¬ 
loaded, nor consigned, and that the com¬ 
pany had no special agent in the State for 
its sale, are not material. It was sent 
down the Mississippi River to supply the 
Louisiana trade, and it reached its desti¬ 
nation, and was offered for sale, and sold 
in part, and the rest is now for sale. In 
the case of Brown vs. Houston the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States decided 
that goods become the lawful objects of 
taxation the moment they reach their des¬ 
tination, where the statute provides for 
such taxation, for it cannot be seriously 
contended, at least in the absence of an act 
of Congress, that all goods w hich are the 
product of other States are to be free from 
taxation in the States to which they may 
be carried for use or sale. It is clear that 
this coal had become intermingled, on its 
arrival here, with the general property in 
the State of Louisiana, and is subject here, 
as all other personal property is, to taxa¬ 
tion.” 

PARTNERSHIP DISSOLUTION. 

P. & W. were partners and they dissolved 
their firm, with authority to each to sign 
in liquidation, and the notice of dissolu¬ 
tion was published in the neighborhood 
paper. P. subsequently indorsed a note 
made by his brother “P. & W. in liquida¬ 
tion,” and when it was not paid the holder, 
W., brought suit upon it and sought to 
hold the firm as indorser. W. defended 
on the ground that as the indorsement was 
made mr the accommodation of P.’s 
brother, and not for the partnership pur¬ 
poses, he was not liable, he not having 
ratifi^ the act of indorsement; but he 
was defeated because of the charge of the 
court, who said: “ A note executed or in¬ 
dorsed by a partnership, whether during 
the existence thereof, or in liquidation by 
a partner authorized to use the firm-name 
in liquidation, is presumptively the act of 
tiie flrm, and it devolves upon any member 
of the present or late firm who is sued 
upon it to show that it was not used for 
partnership purposes.” The case, Wood- 
son Vi. Wood, on appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia was re¬ 
versed. Judge Lacy, in the opinion, said: 
** If authorized verbally or in writing one 
of the fonner partners may bind the firm, 
after dissolution, as a party to a bill or 
note, but authority to settle or close up the 
business of a firm does not imply, author¬ 


ity to one partner, after dissolution, -to 
give a note in the name of the firm for the 
firm’s debt, or to renew' one given before 
dissolution. Nor will authority to give 
or renew' a note be implied by authority 
‘ to settle business of the firm and sign its 
name for that purpose;’ to use the name of 
the firm in liquidation of ‘ its past busi¬ 
ness,’ or by the use of any similar ex¬ 
pression. The instruction of the trial 
court was in conflict with the decisions on 
this question. Besides, it has been held 
that an indorsement on a note by a firm in 
liquidation is notice of the dissolution of 
the firm, which, of course, implies that a 
partner cannot be held as a partner, under 
the general law of partnership, for the acts 
of his former partner. The judgment 
must be reversed.” 

CONSIGNMENTS—BILLS OF LADING, WITH 
DRAFTS. 

W, a produce dealer, at Batavia, N. Y., 
had for several years been in the habit of 
sending his property to Ege & Otis, com¬ 
mission merchants. New York City, to be 
sold by them. He consigned the produce 
and sent to them the original bill of lad¬ 
ing ; but he took from the railroad com- 
any a duplicate bill of lading, to which 
e attached a draft as against it, and had 
this draft discounted at a bank in Batavia. 
The drafts were often drawn without any 
particular regard to the value of the 
property described in the bills attached to 
them. This was the general course of 
business pursued by all of the parties, con¬ 
signor, consignees and bank, and was 
acquiesced in. Bet ween,September 29,1879, 
and February 18, 1880, W. made 145 con¬ 
signments and drew 145 drafts; the first 
135 drafts amounted to $53,725, were ac¬ 
cepted and paid and the entire consign¬ 
ment yielded but $52,065.52. The last ten 
drafts w ere not honored, though the du¬ 
plicate bills of lading w’ere attached to 
them, and the bank brought an action of 
conversion for the value of the property 
represented by the bills of lading, as the 
consignees had appropriated it to their own 
use in payment of the overdrafts of the 
consignee. The bank contended that the 
consignees had no right to apply the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sales of the property sent on 
these ten bills of lading to the payment of 
liabilities incured through the acceptance 
ot previous drafts. Plaintiff had judg¬ 
ment in this case—First National Bank of 
Batavia vs. Ege—for the value of the 
property, and the defendants appealed to 
the Court of Appeals, of New York, where 
the judgment was affirmed. The chief 
justice, Ruger, in the opinion, said: 
“ We think that the contention of the plain¬ 
tiff is the correct view of the question be¬ 
fore us. The practice of carriers in issuing 
duplicate bills of lading to consignor for 
pro|)erty shipped for sale has been much 
disapproved of by the courts, for the rea¬ 
son that it affords a convenient opportun¬ 
ity for the commission of frauds by con¬ 
signors, as well as subjecting the carrier to 
the hazard of making incorrect delivery 
of the property. No question, however, 
aiises in this case over conflicting claims 
between holders of respective bills of lad¬ 
ing, as there can be no claim that defend¬ 
ants acquired title to the property con¬ 
signed by virtue of the receipt of any bills 
by them. The possession of these bills 
gave defendants no title to the property 
described therein, but simply conferred 
the right upon them to receive it from the 
carrier, ana hold it subject to an account¬ 
ing with the consignor when sold, or to 
the owner when he should appear. By 
taking a transfer of a bill of la^'ng from 
the consignor, and discounting a draft 
upon the faith thereof, the plaintiff ac- 

a uired title to the property described 
lerein, to the extent of the draft dis¬ 
counted, paramount to the claims of any 
other pt^y. This would clearly be so un¬ 
less such party had in good faith parted 


with value in reliance upon the possession of 
the property lawfully acquired. When 
a consignee of property to sell accepts 
drafts upon the faith of the consignment, 
he acquires the right to sell the property, 
and apply its proceeds in payment of such 
drafts; but if such proceeds are insufficient 
for such purpose, he must rely upon the 
responsibility alone of the drawer to repay 
any deficiency. By the mere receipt of 
any subsequent shipment he acquires no 
lien thereon to the prejudice of those who 
have advanced money upon them, and 
taken tranfer of bills of lading to secure 
such advances.” 

INDORSER—NOTICE OP PROTEST. 

B. sued P. as an indorser upon a prom¬ 
issory note, and the declaration set out 
that no notice of dishonor was served upon 
P. upon the failure of the maker of the 
note to pay, because the note was made 
for the accommodation of P. A demurrer 
w as filed and overruled in the case—31en- 
derman vs. Price—by the Supreme Court 
of New' Jersey, and Judge Reed, in the 
opinion, said: “ An accommodation note 
made for the convenience of the-indorser, 
who alone has the interest to pay it, as 
between himself and the maker, and who 
must ultimately pay the note, is not en¬ 
titled to notice of payment.” 

TRADE FIXTURES—RENEWAL OP LEAgB. 

A hotel was rented to C. by R. and he 
occupied it for 12 years, until 1880, when 
R. gave him notice to quit at the end of 
the year, but he did not give up the prop¬ 
erty. He took a written lease for five 
years, but in it there was no reference 
made to the fixtures he had put on the 
place during his tenancy just then ex¬ 
piring. The fixtures were such as are 
known in law “trade fixtures.” In 
1882 C. died and bequeathed his interest 
in the lease to his wife, who continued the 
business until the expiration of the term, 
w'hen she gave np the premises, and was 
about to remove these “trade fixtures.” 
R. got an injunction to prevent the re¬ 
moval of these fixtures, claiming that 
they had been abandoned to him on the 
making of the new lease in 1880, and Mrs. 
C. carried the case—Carlin vs. Ritter—to 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland, where 
the judgment was affirmed. Judge Miller, 
in the opinion, said: “ Under the decision 
it is clear that these fixtures w ere aban¬ 
doned to the landlord. A tenant to pro¬ 
tect his right to tr^de fixtures must secure 
his ownership during his term by removal 
or agreement.” 


The property of the Wynn Coke and 
Mining Company, near Uniohtown, Pa., 
has been levied on by the Sheriff at the 
suit of the First National Bank of Union- 
town on a claim of $4100, money loaned 
the coke company. Labor claims for un¬ 
paid wages to the amount of $1500 have 
also been filed, while a mortgage appears 
entered for $9000. The works are near 
Oliphant furnace and are supposed to be 
worth $25,000, comprising 85 acres of 
coal, 75 coke fivens and other property. 
The trouble was precipitated by the disap¬ 
pearance of A. B. de Saulles, the principal 
owner of the works. 


The Pittsburgh coal operators are now 
considering the advisability of founding a 
pool by which retailers can only buy from 
members, also that all sales be registered 
at headquarters of the pool, and the latter 
will practically, like the coke syndicate, 
now defunct, make all sales. 

» —— 

The Deane Steam Pump Company will 
supply two pumps, each with a capacity of 
2,000,000 gallons in 24 hours, for the 
seven Hale elevators that are to ^o into the 
new Lionberger building at ijghth and 
Washington avenue, St. I^uis, Mo. 
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Trade Report. 


Pittsburgh. 

ORloe of The Iron Age, 77 Fourth avenue, i 
PiTTSBUBOu. Pa.. July 2. 18H8. f 

The big lockout of the Iron workers has 
at last l:^en inaugurated, and, with very 
few exceptions, the mills not only here in 
Pittsburgh but in the Ohio, Shenango and 
Mahoning valleys have been shut down. The 
Conference Committees had repeated con¬ 
ferences, and strong efforts were made to 
arrive at an understanding, but without 
avail; both sides refused to make any ma¬ 
terial concession, and a shut-down, there¬ 
fore, was unavoidable. The Iron workers, 
or at least some of them, appear t^ be well 
satisfied with the situation, saying that 
they have for some years been advocating 
a vacation of a couple of months during 
the hot season, and they argue that it will 
be an advantage to the manufacturers, that 
it will enable them to work off their sur¬ 
plus stock and obtain better prices. Man¬ 
ufacturers, almost without exception, are 
determined to have cheaper labor or better 
prices for their product, even if for a time 
they do lose some of their trade to 
Eastern competitors. Pittsburgh man¬ 
ufacturers complain that they have 
been compelled to pay too much for 
skilled labor for several years; that they 
could not successfully compete with 
Eastern manufacturers who had a de¬ 
cided advantage over them in this respect. 
Dispatches have been received by mill 
owners at Youngstown, Ironton, and 
other points, stating that they also have 
shut down and will stand firmly with the 
Pittsburghers. This is perhaps the big¬ 
gest shut-down ever attempted in this 
country, and it will be watched with a 
good deal of interest by business men. 
The Amalgamated managers appear to have 
but little doubt but what the manufact¬ 
urers, after being idle for a time, will be¬ 
come restive at seeing trade going else¬ 
where, and that they will be ready and 
willing to accept the scale presented by 
the Amalgamated Association. THe shut¬ 
down, it is said, will throw some 14,000 Iron 
workers out of employment, and will re¬ 
quire a good deal of money and heavy as¬ 
sessments to keep up the strike. 

Pig Iron.—There is no demand for 
Mill Irons, nor is it likely that there will 
be while the lock-out continues; the out¬ 
look is very discoursing for furnacemen, 
and some not already out will blow out 
their furnaces just as soon as they work 
what they have on hand. The demand 
for Bessemer appears to have fallen off, 
and it is evident that large buyers on the 
market the past two or three weeks have 
been supplied; prices, however, are still 
maintained at the recent advance. We can 
report a sale of 1000 tons at $17.25, four 
months, which may be regarded as the 
milling price for standard brands. Foun¬ 
dry Irons continue dull. Not for many 
years has the market here been in so bad 
a condition as at present, and the outlook 
is not bright for, an early improvement. 
All the Iron taken by the foundries and 
Steel works is scarcely a drop in the 
bucket as compared with the consumption 
of Mill Irons. Mill owners have been 
buying little or no Iron for some time past, 
and it is certain, now that their mills are 
stopped, they will buy none at all. We 
quote prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Fonre. $14 00 $14.50, cash. 

AllOreMlU. 15.00 15.50 “ 

White and Mottled. 18 50 14.00 *• 

No. 1 Foundry .. 16.50 (a 10.7s “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.75 sOi lO.Oo 

No. 1 All-Ore Voundrr. 17.00 (a 17.25 •• 

Oharcoal Foundry. £2.00 ^ 24.00 ** 

Cold Blast Charcoal. .,. .. 26op@ 28.00 “ 

Bessemer. 17.00 ^ 17.15 ** 


Hnek Bar —Continues dull and prices 
are nominal at $26 @ $26.50, cash. There 
is little or no demand. 

Hannfaetared Iron. —Some mill own¬ 
ers managed to work up a fair stock of 
Assorted Iron before shutting down, while 
others were les.s fortunate. However, as 
the demand is exceedingly light, it is prob¬ 
able that manufacturers will be able to 
meet the wants of their customers for some 
time to come. Prices remain unchanged, 
and we continue to quote upon a basis of 
$1.70 @ $1.80 for Bars, 60 days, 2 ^ off 
for cash. 

Nails. — There is little or no change 
to note in the Nail market. Trade con¬ 
tinues slow and very unsatisfactory, while 
prices remain unchange<i at $1.90 for 12d 
to 40d in carlots and upward, and 10^ 
keg additional for small lots. It is in¬ 
timated that the curd price is being “cut,” 
but to what extent or whether it is so or 
not we cannot state. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —Trade has not 
improved since our la.st report; if anything, 
it is growing worse instead of better. But 
few, if any, of the mills are working up to 
anything like their full cajiacity. Some 
are standing idle. As to prices, they are 
too un.settled and irregular to quote. 

Old Bails —Like Pig Iron, are very 
dull; demand has been exceedingly lighl 
for some time past, and there will be no 
improvement as long as the mills are 
standing idle. However, stocks are by no 
means excessive, and prices remain as last 
quoted: $21 @ $21.50 for American T's. 
There is some inquiry for Old Steel Rails, 
with but few offers. 

Steel Bails. —The Edgar Thomson 
Works are still worKing full time, and it 
is said have enough orders booked to keep 
them going for 60 days. Prices are quoted 
at $31 @ $31.50, cash, at mill. 

Billets, Ac. —There is a fair business 
in Bessemer Steel Billets, which may be 
quoted at $28, cash, at makers’ works in 
Pittsburgh. Nail Slabs, $27.50 @ $27.75 
at makers’ works. Sale of Domestic Crop 
Ends at $17.25, cash. 

Merchant Steel. —There was a meeting 
of the Bessemer Steel men a few days ago, 
but there was no change made in prices. 
Tool Steel, 8^^; Crucible Spring, 4|^; do. 
Machinery, 5^; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
5^. The Steel works of Singer, Nimick & 
Co., have been closed, the employees re¬ 
fusing to accept a reduction in wages of 
10 

Bailwaj Track Supplies— Continue 
dull, while prices remain unchanged: 
Spikes, 2^ 2.10^, 30 days, delivered; 

Splice Bars, 1.75^ @ 1.85^; Track Bolts, 
2.85^ with Square and 2.95^ with Hexagon 
Nuts. 

Old Material —Of all kinds is dull and 
prices are weak and in buyers’ favor. No. 
1 Wrought Scrap, $19 @ $20, net ton; 
Wrought Turnings, $12 @ $13; Car Axles, 
$23 @ $24; Cast Scrap, $15 @$15.50, 
gross; Cast Borings, $11.50 @ $12; Old 
Car-Wheels, nominal at $19 @ $20. 


Chicago. 

OfHce of The Iron Age, 95 and 97 Washington St.,» 
Chicago. July 2. lHh8. » 

Pig Iron. —The market generally has 
been inactive, although sales of a consid¬ 
erable quantity of Bessemer and Southern 
Coke Pig are reported. Less is being 
heard now of the competition of the 
cheapest grades of Southern Iron, as the 
sifpply has been largely absorbed here and 
at other centers of consumption. Advices 
from Cincinnati, privately received, state 
that fully 20,000 tons more of No. 2 Mill 
could have been sold there last week if it 
could bave been obtained. The cleaning 
tip of this grade of Iron remov'fts'^'fleribus 


element in the demoralization of prices, 
and the effect is already seen in several 
directions. A sale of No. 1 Southern 
Coke is reported on good authority 
to have been made at $17.75, cash, 
f.o.b. Chicago, which indicates a return 
to better prices. Freight rates on Pig 
from Southern points were also restored 
on the 25th ult. to within 15^ of the rates 
ruling before the recent cut. Lake Super¬ 
ior Charcoal and Ohio Softeners are not 
moving freely at present, but inquiries 
from manufacturers of Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments are being received, and it is inti¬ 
mated that the excellent crop prospects 
will make the demand from this class of 
consumers heavier than usual. Quotations 
are as follows, for cash, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior Charcoal, all numbers, $19 
@ $19.50; Alabama Car-Wheel, Nos. 1 
and 2, $25.25; do., Nos. 3 to 6, $26.25; 
Southern Charcoal Foundry, No. 1, $18; 
Jackson County Softeners. No. 1, $17.75 @ 
$18; Hocking Valley, Soft Foundry, No. 

1, $16.50 @ $17.50; American Scotch 

(Blackband) No. 1, $18.50 @ $19.50; 
other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, $1.7.50 @ 
$18; Lake Su|>erior Coke. No. 1. $17 @ 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 @ $16.50; No. 

3, $15 @ $15.50; Southern Coke, No. 

2, $17 @ $17.25; No. 2^ and Open 
Bright, $16.50; No. 3, $15.50 ; No. 1 
Mill, $14.50 @ $15.50. 

Bar Iron. —Some of the agricultural 
implement manufacturers are asking for 
quotations on a full year’s supply, but be¬ 
yond this nothing has occurred worthy of 
note. Prices are irregular, with the possi¬ 
bility of a long stoppage of Western mills, 
and although some brands of Common Iron 
can be had at 1.60^, f.o.b. Chicago, half 
extras, most sellers are quoting 1.624^ @ 
1.65^, subject to strike. Prices from store 
are still 1.70 @ 2^, according to quantity 
and quality. 

Structural Iron. —The prominent 
feature of this branch of trade is the in¬ 
creasing number of orders for bridgework, 
the. season now being fairly opened. 
Beams for building purposes are also selling 
well in a retail way. Store prices for 
Angles are: 2.40^ @ 2.70^; Tees, 2.60^ 
@ 2.90^; Beams and Channels, 3.80^. 
Prices on carload lots from mill, f.o.b. 
Chicago, are as follows: Angles, 2.124^ 
Universal Plates, 2.174^; Tecs, 2.424^; 
Beams, 8.40^ 

Plates, Tubes, Ac. —The Plate trade 
has been very satisfactory both in small 
lots and mill orders. In fact, the business 
of the entire month has been above com¬ 
plaint, the leading dealers reporting a con¬ 
siderable gain in value, which, of course, 
means a heavy gain in tonnage over the 
corresponding month of last year. Prices 
are strong with an upward tendency, as fol¬ 
lows: Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14. 2.60^ @ 
2.70^; Tank Iron, 2.50^ @ 2.60^; Tank 
Steel, 2.75^ @ 3^; Shell Iron, 3^; Shell 
Steel, 3^ @ 3.25^; Flange Iron and Steel, 
4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 5.75^; Boiler 
Rivets, 4^ @ 4.25^; Ulster Iron, 3.75^; 
Boiler Tubes, GO ^ and 10 off on 24-inch 
and larger and 624 ^ off on 2-inch and 
smaller. The low prices on Tubes are at¬ 
tracting buyers and increasing sales are 
reported, but manufacturers are cHary 
about taking large orders at these rates. 

Sheet Iron. —Another w^eek of good 
business is reported by the agents of such 
mills as are able to take orders, and they 
now quote No. 27 Common Black at 2.90^, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Store prices are un¬ 
changed at 3.30^ for No. 27. If the 
Western mills are closed for any consider¬ 
able length of time by the wages con¬ 
troversy, prices will inevitably advance 
materially. 

Galvanized Iron. —Although the legiti¬ 
mate demand is about the same as it has 
been, apbrehensions of a long stoppage of 
the milts are causing increased mquiry 
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from buyers. Manufacturers’ agents are, 
however, in no haste to dispose of their 
spot stocks and are withdrawing special 
cash discounts. Small lots are quoted at 
60 ^ and 5 ^ off for Juniata and 60 ^ and 
10 5^ off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Business is quiet, 
with no change in prices. 

Steel Bails. —So far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, no orders of importance have been 
placed here during the week. Negotia¬ 
tions aie pending for round lots with some 
prospect of an early decision. Orders are 
known to have gone East recently because 
deliveries could not be arranged by local 
mills to suit purchasers. Indications favor 
an increased business for the fall months, 
but prices show no improvement. Quota¬ 
tions are still $31.50 @ $32. 

Old Bails and Wheels. —Holders of 
Old Iron Rails are asking $19, but the 
mills are not inclined to buy wdth the 
prospect of a general stoppage of work, 
so that no transactions are reported. Ole 
Car Wheels are in slight demand at about 
$19. The only sale coming to light is one 
of 200 tons by a railroad company direct 
to a consumer at $18.50. 

Scrap.—With very light transactions, 
quotations are nominal. Mixed Country 
^rap is still worth about $12, while 
dealers’ selling quotations range about as 
follows, ^ ton of 2000 ro: No. 1 
Forge, $17 @ $17.50; Track, $16; No. 1 
Mill, $12; Light Wrought, $8.50 @ $9; 
Horseshoes, $15.60; Axles, $21.50 @ 
$22 ; Cast Machinery, $12.50 @ $13; 
Stove Plate, $9; Cast Borings, $8.25; 
Wrought Turnings, $9; Axle Turnings, 
$11; Coil Steel, $13; Leaf Steel, $14; 
Locomotive Tires, $13. 

Hardware.—Jobbers have found the 
business of the week excellent for the sea¬ 
son. All kinds of goods have been in de¬ 
mand, particularly Builders’ Hardware. 
A great deal of building is going on in 
many of the Northwestern towns. A very 
heavy business was done in June in Win¬ 
dow and Door Fly Screens, exceeding 
that of any former season. Collections are 
good, being reported fully up to the 
average. 

Nails. —Manufacturers’ agents report 
the demand slightly reviving, some fair 
sales having been made during the week 
to large buyers. Prices have receded a 
little, Steel Cut Nails now being quoted 
at $1.90, f.o.b. Chicago, from factory. 
Jobbers have experienced a very ^ood 
trade in both Cut and Wire Nails, activity 
in building causing a demand for quick 
consumption. They quote small lots at 
$2.05 @ $2.10 for Steel and $2.50 
$2.55 for Wire Nails. 

Barb Wire. —Jobbers report but light 
sales, farmers now bein^ actively employed 
in attending to growing crops and not 
building fences. They quote small lots at 
8^ @ 3.10^ for Painted and 3.75^ for Gal¬ 
vanized. 

Forsyth, Hyde & Co., of Chicago, have 
been appoint^ sales agents for the North¬ 
west for the Brierfield Iron and Coal Com¬ 
pany, of Brierfield, Ala., makers of the 
Bibb brand of Coke Pig Iron. 

The North Chicago Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago and Milwaukee, have 
issued a very acceptible pamphlet to the 
Iron trade. It contains 20 pages, is of 
vest-pocket size, and is covered with 
heavy paper, having lithographic designs 
on the front and back. The contents 
embrace, first, a list of the sizes 
of Flats, Half Ovals, Half Rounds, 
Car-Truck Channels, Ovals, Wagon- 
Box Irons, Rounds, Squares, Car-Link 
and Car-Tin Irons and Angles rolled at 
Milwaukee, June 1, 1888; second, the 
standard list of extras on Bar Iron; third, 
list of sizes of Steel Plow-Beam Billets, 


Steel Cultivator Beams, Light Iron and 
Steel Rails from 8 to 36 pounds. Splices 
and Bolts, Steel Street Rails, O. G. Tires, 
Fish Plates, Car Iron, &c., made at Mil¬ 
waukee ; fourth, the Steel classification of 
extras adopted by the Bessemer Merchant 
Steel Association, December 1, 1887; fifth, 
the new national Cut Nail sched¬ 
ule adopted June 6, 1888; sixth, 
tables showing number of Cut Nails to the 
pound and lengths of various sizes, tons 
per mile of Rails of various w'eights, 
weight of rolled Iron (round, square and 
flat), and information regarding railway 
supplies used in laying track; seventh, 
description of Bay View Pig Iron. 
The North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
established in 1857, now have a capital of 
$6,000,000 and operate blast furnaces and 
a Steel Rail mill at North Chicago, III., 
blast furnaces and a Steel Rail mill at 
South Chicago, III., and blast furnaces, 
bar mills. Nail factory, puddle mill and 
Fish-Plate mill at Milwaukee, Wis., with 
a total annual capacity of 100,000 tons of 
Bar Iron and Fish Plates, 400,000 tons of 
Pig Metal, 350,000 tons of Steel and Iron 
Rails and 15,000 tons (300,000 kegs) of 
Nails. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age. 820 South Fourth 8t., f 
PaiLADEU^BiA. Pa., July 8. Ib88. f 

Pig Iron.—The close of the first half 
of 1888 shows it to have been a most un¬ 
satisfactory one to the makers of Pig Iron. 
Prices opened at from $20.50 to $21 at 
tide for No. 1 Foundry, and at about $17 
for Gray Forge, drooping from that time 
to the present without a single reaction, 
although the most important declines were 
in May and June. These changes are 
largely due to a natural reaction from the 
extraordinary activity of 1886 and 1887, 
although tariff agitation and the political 
position generally precludes the possibility 
of any important ventures being taken up 
at present. Who, for instance, is willing 
to take the risk of entering into a large 
contract, while there is a possibility of 
foreign material being brought in at sev¬ 
eral dollars per ton less than American 
Iron can be made for ? Another reason for 
the steady decline is the encroachments 
made by Southern and Western Irons. 
Whatever prices were made for Lehigh or 
Schuylkill Irons early in the year were al¬ 
most invariably cut under by furnaces at 
a distance. Western irons have made the 
biggest inroads, and are , now the most 
serious competitors owing to their super¬ 
ior quality. Southern Irons were heavily 
sold earlier in the season, but since the 
price of Pennsylvania brands have been 
cut down there is -comparatively but little 
competition, and sales during the past 
three or four weeks of no importance 
whatever. It is understood, however, 
that several new furnaces (Alabama) 
are to be blown in some time within 
the next six or eight weeks,* and it is 
therefore not unlikely that a portion of 
the output will find its way to this mar¬ 
ket, although to start in with it will have 
to be at very low prices. It is a peculiar 
feature that during the earlier periods of 
manufacture in the South a ^od deal of 
the product comes this way, nut later on 
they find a market for it at home, or else 
displace Iron in the West, which in its 
turn finds its way into Eastern markets. 
In regard to the future, the outlook is not 
such as can be very clearly defined. In 
some respects there are encouraging feat¬ 
ures, in others quite the reverse. For 
several days past the feeling has been 
gradually veering around toward improve¬ 
ment, and at this writing the tone is hope¬ 
ful, although somewhat nervous, owing to 
the uncertainty of things in the West, and 
in regard to the tariff. On the bright 
side, w’e find light stocks, and a demand 


pretty well up to the current output, very 
low prices, and prospects that favor ex¬ 
pectations of an increjising consumption as 
the season advances. A large amount of 
business is said to be waiting for a de¬ 
cision in regard to the tariff, while the 
ordinary demand promises to be at least 
equal to that of the first half of the year. 
The situation in the West is not 
regarded as likely to be serious, and it is 
believed that by the middle of the month 
work will be going on as usual. Assum¬ 
ing that this will be the case, apd that 
tariff matters will also be satisfactorily 
arranged, the chances seem to favor grad¬ 
ual improvement, while in the event of a 
change in the administration a decided 
and nfarked advance all along the line 
might very safely be predicted. On the 
other hand, a protracted suspension of 
work in the West, or any material changes 
in the tariff, would be just as certain to act 
unfavorably on Pig Iron, and more or less 
demoralize the entire market. So long as 
these matters are unsettled operations will 
virtually be kept within the smallest limits 
ossible; and as no human foresight can 
etermine for certain what the outcome 
will be, it is not to be expected that things 
can be other than they are—nervous and 
unsettled. The current output of Pig 
Iron is estimated to be about 10,000 tons 
per w’eek less than it was six months ago; 
and as there are no intimations of any im¬ 
portant increase so long as the present low 
rices rule, stocks will in all probability 
e kept well under control. The first 
quarter of the year pa.ssed without any 
quotable change in prices, but toward 
the end of April a good deal of weakness 
w*as manifested, and orders w’ere placed at 
about 50^ p ton reduction. By the middle 
of May the Thomas Iron Company an¬ 
nounced $2 reduction on Foundry Irons, 
since w’hich date, up to about the middle 
of June, the market was unsettled and 
weak, but about that time the adjustment 
of values seemed to be complete and each 
brand settled to a point beyond which con¬ 
cessions were firmly refused. Since that 
date* to the present the feeling has been 
of a more settled character, and, in the ab¬ 
sence of new elements of disturbance, the 
general opinion is that the tendency will 
be slowly, perhaps, but surely, toward im¬ 
provement. Prices to-day range from $18 
to $19 at tide for No. 1 Foundry, $17 @ 
$17.50 for No. 2, and $16.50 @ $16.50 
for Gray Forge, according to brand, quan¬ 
tity, delivery, &c. 

Manufactured Iron. —The remarks 
made in regard to Pig Iron would apply 
almost equally well under this heamng. 
Prices seemed to have varied with the raw 
material, being without Quotable change 
during the first three montns, but steadily 
weakening after that up to within about 
two weeks ago. The falling off in consump¬ 
tion has been very great, compared with 
either the first half or the last half of the 
previous year, which statement fully ex¬ 
plains the continuous weakness in prices. 
Each mill naturally tried to run full time, 
and, in attempts to secure business, prices 
have been cut almost to the lowest on 
record. % In addition to this, competition 
from the West has been very strong, and 
many of the largest orders were carried off, 
chiefly by Pittsburgh concerns. The re¬ 
sult has been unremunerative prices and 
unwillingness on the part of consumers to 
take more than small lots at a time, fear¬ 
ing that quotations might go still lower 
before the reaction came. The falling off 
in consumption has been largest in Skelp 
Iron, although the Bar trade has suffered 
to some extent. Tank Iron, too, has been 
in very light demand, although Ship Plate 
and Boiler Iron have in some measure off¬ 
set the loss, the demand for that class of 
material having been very satisfactory. 
But the constant urgency to sell has kept 
prices at a low point, and if first cost has 
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been cleared during the past three months 
it is about all that can be expected. The 
outlook seems to be a little better at the 
moment, but until there is some certainty 
in regard to the outcome of the labor 
question in the West it is impossible to 
form any definite opinion on the subject. 
Meanwhile sellers ask about ton ad¬ 

vance, but would not be likely to accept 
large orders even then. A general re¬ 
sumption of work in the West, however, 
would act unfavorably, as buyers easily 
take fright. A suspension for three or 
four ^eeks would probably place things 
on a* firm basis, as the disposition is 
to take a cheerful view of things, which 
would be vastly improved providing tl^e 
pressure to sell was remov^ for a short 
time. The highest quotations appear to 
have been made during Januaiv, Bars at 
1.95^; ordinary Plates, 2.15^ and Grooved 
8kelp, 1.9^ @ 1.95^. During April, May 
and June Bars sold down to 1.8^ @ 1.85^ ; 
Plates to 2^ and Skelp to 1.8^, although 
in many instances even the lowest figures 
were shaded in special transactions. At 
this writing, owing to so many mills being 
closed, asking prices are firmer at 1.85^ @ 
1.9^ for Bars; 1.85^ for Skelp and 2^ @ 
2.1^ for Plates, but the feeling, for rea¬ 
sons already stated, is nervous and un¬ 
settled. 

Steel Bails. —The Steel Rail market 
has been so thoroughly discussed in our 
New York reports that there is but little 
to be said at this time. Sales to date for 
the year are estimated to be about 900,000 
tons, which, in round numbers, represents 
a falling off in sales of about 750,000 tons 
for the six months, as compared with 1887. 
Prices average from $8 to $9 ^ ton lower 
than they were at this date a year ago, and 
about $2 lower than they were six months 
ago, quotations being $38 @ $39 in July, 
1887, $32 in January and $30 to-day. The 
outlook for the next six months is not en¬ 
couraging as regards Rails, although the 
increasing demand for Steel in other forms 
is an im|)ortant offset to the shrinkage in 
the Rail trade. 

Old Bails. —It would be hard to find a 
eriod in which so little business was 
one and with so few changes in pnees as 
during the past six months. They were 
quoted $21 @ $22 for T’s six months ago, 
and are nominally the same to-day, a 
few unimportant transactions having been 
made during the period under review at 
$20.50 @ $20.75, most of the sales having 
been at $21 @ $22. The supply is light 
and the demand equally so, and at the mo¬ 
ment there are no indications of change 
either for higher or lower figures. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —During the past 
six months demand has not been up to 
expectations and prices have been very 
disappointing. The year 1887 was re¬ 
markable for the very large trade in this 
particular hne. Natural gas companies 
were the largest consumers, and the mills 
were unable to turn out the stock fast 
enough, being compelled to work day and 
night a great part of the time. Prices, 
too, were held without much difficulty, 
and in giving an order the buyer was more 
particular as to time of delivery than to 
price, generally leaving the mill to arrange 
the latter. Since the fiist of the year, 
however, trade has been quite the reverse 
of 1887. Demand has gradually fallen off 
and prices weakened accordingly. Orders 
received from the natural gas companies 
are in some cases probably 50 ^ less than 
they were a year ago, while several new 
mills have been erected, adding largely to 
the productive capacity, and to secure 
trade these new comers were compelled 
to cut prices. Add to this the unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the Iron trade in 
general and the natural result is light de¬ 
mand and uncertain prices. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Ntntb and Carter Sts., ( 
CuATTAMooGA. Tkk.x., July 2, 1888. i 

Pig Iron. —The condition of the mar¬ 
ket remains about the same as last reports 
and is far from being on a satisfactory 
basis. Prices are very irregular, and so 
far as making any quotations are con¬ 
cerned, that is entirely out of the question. 
Some of the new furnaces are making 
sales of large lots at outrageously low 
prices, which must certainly be below cost, 
and they are making contracts for future 
deliveries extending far toward the close 
of the year about on the same basis. On 
the other hand, most of the old plants are 
under contract for nearly all of their prod¬ 
uct. These contracts were made when 
Iron was much higher than it is now, and, 
of course, these furnaces are running along 
quite regardless of the fall in prices. The 
general opinion seems to prevail that there 
will be no change for the better until 
the policy of the general Govern¬ 
ment on the tariff question becomes 
more settled, which, of course, cannot be 
determined during the present year. In 
addition to this come the anticipated 
strikes of the workers of Pig Iron and the 
hot weather of midsummer, during which 
many of the mills suspend operations, 
strike or no strike. As yet we do not 
hear that any of the Southern stacks con¬ 
template blowing out, nor even those that 
are in course of construction suspending 
operations, but they are pushing their 
work forward as fast as possible. There 
appears to be no doubt, however, but what 
the present year will develop those that 
have the longest purses, as well as those 
that can make Pig Iron the cheapest. 
Freights remain unchanged since the last 
deal, $2.25 to Cincinnati and Louisville 
and $3 to St. Louis from this point. 


Louisville. 

LovnvnxB, Kt.. July 9,1888. 
Pig Iron. —There has been no decline 
in the market since last report. Indica¬ 
tions report steady buying at present 
prices. If it was not expected that several 
new furnaces would be offering their Iron 
during July, prices would slightly ad¬ 
vance, as the older furnaces are largely 
sold ahead, and are only offering small 
lots of off-colored Irons. Buyers con¬ 
tinue to make inquiries for deliveries run¬ 
ning throughout the year and in some in¬ 
stances for 12 months, and sales have been 
made on this basis. Among the new fur 
naces, the DeBardeleben, Pioneer, Shef¬ 
field and Nashville are placing their Irons 
on the market, and their product is spoken' 
of with favor. It is expected that No. 1 
of the Sheffield and Birmingham Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company’s furnaces 
will be in blast next week, to be followed 
by No. 2 and No. 3 during the next 60 days. 
It is thought their Iron will be a most ex¬ 
cellent one, as the Ore used is brown, and 
a portion of their coke will be Poca¬ 
hontas, whose excellent qualities are well 
known. Some of the furnacemen think 
that the continued inquiry on the part of 
buyers for large quantities of Iron for 
future delivery indicates that the market 
will not go much lower, and they are 
hopeful that the worst has been reached. 
Advices from the East point to a slight 
improvement in that direction. Old Ma¬ 
terial, which is largely used by Rolling 
mills here, is weak, owing to the 
threatened shutting down of the works on 
account of the strike with the employees. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... f 16.00 CBL f 17.00 

“ No. 2 “ . 15.00© 16.00 

“ No.PU • . 14.60© 16.00 

EUmging Bock Coke, No. 1 Foun 

dry. 16.60© 17.00 

Hanging Bock CharcoaL No. 1 

Foundry. 20 © 22.26 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry.. 17.25 © 17.75 

Silver Gray, different grades. !8Jtt © 14.25 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral. 12.75 © 18.75 
“ No. 2 •* “ 12.26© 18.25 

“ No. 1 •• Cold Short 12.25 © 18.25 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Mill. 18.25 © 14.76 

White and Mottled, differeotirradee 12.00 © 12.60 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.50© 24.60 

Houtbem Car-Wheel other brands. 18.50 © 20.50 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.50 © 24.50 

Hanging Bock. Warm Blast. 18.60 © 19.50 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts., I 
CiNCiWKATi. July 2. 1888. | 

Pig Iron.—There has been a larger 
inquiry for Pig Iron during the week 
under review, and the aggregate sales for 
June are quite large. The tonnage for 
the month, as a local firm puts it, with 
Western dealers, is probably the heaviest 
of any month this year. Large buyers of 
Pig Iron apparently realize the weight of 
the arguments advanced in support of 
higher prices before many weeks, but the 
average consumer has exhibited no confi¬ 
dence as yet in a recovery of the market. 
The demand during the past week for 
round amounts of Hg Mill Iron for late 
delivery has demonstrated the fact that 
Southern furnaces are really sold largely 
ahead, the would-be buyers being unable to 
make contracts for lar^e amounts for such 
deliveries as they desired. It production 
is' increasing in the South so is consump¬ 
tion, and the decline in stocks is good evi¬ 
dence that the market is working into a 
better condition. There is considerable 
Mill Iron still available for immediate 
delivery, but the market is well cleared 
of foundry grades It is also very 
difficult to place orders for Car-Wheel 
Iron either for present or future delivery. 
Among the sales effected during the week 
were 4000 tons No. 1 Mill at $14.25, for 
delivery during the entire year; 5000 tons 
Gray Forge at $13.25, and betw’een 3000 
and 4000 tons mixed grades. Mill and 
Silvery Iron, at $13.50 ^ ton. Moderate 
sales of No. 2 Foundry have been made at 
$15.50; No. 2i do., at $15; 1000 tons 
Bessemer at equivalent to $17.70 ^ ton 
here, and about 500 tons Southern Car- 
Wheel at $25 ton, cash. Prices current 
here, cash, f.o.b., are approximately as fol¬ 
lows : 

Hot'BUut Fimndry, 


Southern Coke, No. 1.816.60 © fit 00 

Southern Coke. No, 2. 15 60 © 16 (0 

Southern Coke, No. 8. 15.00 © 16 50 

Ohio Soft Stone CXmU, No. 1.... 17.(K) © 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal. No. 2. 15.00 © 15.60 

Mahoning and shenango Valley... 16.60 © 17.00 

Hanging Kock Charcoal. No. 1. 20.50 © 22.60 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, Nc. 2. 19.00 © 21.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.17.50 © 18.00 

Tepn c ne ce and Alabama Charcoal, 

No 2. 16.504 17.50 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 18.60 © 14.00 

Mottled Neutral Cose. . 12.50 © 18 00 

No. 1 Mill Coke. 18.50 © 14.00 

No. 2 Mill Coke.. 18.00 © ..., 

Car-Wheel and Maltrable Irons. 

Southero Car-Wheel . 2P.00 © 28 00 

Hanging Rock. Cold Blast.* 22.00 © 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable . 21.00© 22.00 


Mann factored Iron. —The manufact¬ 
urers and Iron workers have failed to come 
to an agreement for the ensuing year, and 
the result will be idleness at the mills for 
a longer or shorter time. The Amalga¬ 
mated Association demands a renewal of 
la.st y ear’s scale, while manufacturers pro¬ 
pose a reduction. The lull at the mills 
may help the market for the manufactured 
product, which is still dull and easy, 
with prices nominal. Bar and Sheet 
Iron—Common Bar Iron, 1.90^ @ 2^; 
Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^ @ 3^; Sheet 
Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50^ 
3.25^ ; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 
25, 34 ^ © 44 ^ ^ lb. 

Nails. —The demand has been only 
moderate and an easier tone has prevailed, 
with lower prices ruling. Quotations are 
based upon 12d @ 40d, which sell at $2 
^ keg, with 10^ rebate in carload lots at 
mills; 50d®60d, 25 ^; lOd, 10^; 8d9d, 
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25<; 6d 7d, 40^; 4d @ 5d, 60^; Sd, |1, I 
and 2d $1.50 per keg more. Steel Nails 
sell at $2, and Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 @ 
$2.75 ^ keg. 

Old Material. —The market has been 
quiet, but steady under moderate offer¬ 
ings and small sales of Old Wheels at $19 @ 
$19.50. Old Rails are wanted at $20, 
cash, here. 

New York. 

OtBce of The Iron Age. 66 and 68 Duane St.. I 
Nbw York. July 8. 1?88. \ 

American Pig. —Very little business 
has been done during the past week, and 
no movement of any consequence is ex¬ 
pected in the near future. During the 
week another striking case has come up 
illustrating the injury which some sellers 
of Southern Iron are doing to themselves 
and principals. A leading foimdry up the 
Hudson River contracted for the delivery 
of a 1000-ton lot of Southern Foundry Iron 
some months^past. They finally received 
250 tons and were unable to get the bal¬ 
ance, so that they were finally forced to 
go into the open market to cover their re¬ 
quirements. The Southern furnaces seem 
to be willing to book any amount of 
orders “subject to furnace maker,’’ know¬ 
ing that they cannot by any possibility fill 
them all. Such methods are trying to all 
parties concerned, and are injurious to the 
best interests of merchants and manufact¬ 
urers. They should make arrangements 
to provide against delays in the delivery 
of Iron. Even now the cotton season is 
approaching and it looks as though the ex¬ 
perience of past years of having large 
quantities of Iron wanted by consumers 
lying quietly for months at Savannah 
will be repeated. We quote for standard 
and choice Northern Irons, tidewater de¬ 
livery, $17.50 @ $18.50 for No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry, $16.50 $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry 

and $15 @ $16 for Gray Forge. The 
strike in the Western mills has little effect 
upon this market, which is insignificant so 
far as Mill Pig is concerned. 

Scotch Pig. —We quote: Coltness, 
$19.50 @ $20: Summerlee, $19.50 @ 
$19.75; Langloan, $19 @ $19.50, and Dal- 
mellin^on, $18 @ $18.25. 

Spiegeleisen. —The market is very dull, 
with reports of offers to sell German 
Spiegel at $26 on cars Jersey City, while 
English is held at $27 @ $27.25. 

Bar Iron. —As yet no serious effect 
upon prices has been caused by the lock¬ 
out in the Western mills, though their 
withdrawal from Eastern markets, which 
they have helped to demoralize, is likely 
to cause a better feeling. It is believed, 
however, that the closing down will not 
extend beyond July. We quote carload lots, 
on dock, half extras. Common Iron, 1.6^ 

1.65^; Medium, 1.65^ @ 1.7^, and Re 
ffned, 1.75^ @ 1.8^. 

Struct oral Iron. —We quote: Bridge 
Plates, 1.95^ @ 2^; Angles, 2^ @ 2.2^; 
Tees, 2.5^ 2*7^; Channels and Beams. 

3.8f, on dock. 

Plates. —We quote: Tank, 1.9^ @ 2^; 
SheU, 2.15^ ® 2.80^; Steel Tank, 2.4^ @ 
2.15f>; Shell, 2.15^ @ 2.25^; Flange, 2.6^ 

2.75^, and Fire-Box, 8^ @ 8.25^. 

Steel Ralls. —In the East the market is 
very quiet, and business has been confined 
to small lots, and inquiries are confined to 
a few round lots, up to 5000 to 10,000, for 
early fall delivery. With Rails selling at 
$81 at Chicago, which is equivalent to 
$27.75 at Eastern mills, the latter are prac- 
"tically confined to the East and South. In 
the West more business is reported, one 
mill having closed 28,000 tons in 70 days, 
while another is reported as having taken 
one large contract. Even there, however, 
little business is in sight. We quote nom¬ 
inally $80 for moderate lots at Eastern 
mills. 


Wire Bods. —Only a few small sales 
have been made at $40 @ $40.50, which we 
quote. 

Old Bails. —No business of any conse¬ 
quence is reported, and we continue to 
quote $20 @ $20.50 nominally for T’s. 

Fastenings. —Spikes are $2 $2.05, 

and Angle Bars, 1.85^ @ $1.9^ delivered. 


Financial. 

Business everywhere is quiet but hope¬ 
ful. A central point of interest just now, 
that which affords the most reason for ap¬ 
prehension, is the outcome of labor ques¬ 
tions among the iron-workers of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and the West. In another quarter 
much interest is excited by the action of 
Judge Brewer in granting an order tem¬ 
porarily restraining the promulgation of 
the reduced railroad tariff in Iowa pend¬ 
ing argument for an injunction. The cut¬ 
ting of rates on the trunk lines causes gen¬ 
eral demoralization east of Chicago. 

The Stock Exchange markets remain as 
for some weeks past, dull and uninterest¬ 
ing, aside from me severe cutting of rates 
between rival lines of transportation and 
the prospect of a legal contest in the 
United States Court to determine the 
powers of State Railroad Commissioners 
in fixing tariffs. As has been truly re¬ 
marked, the situation is peculiar, inasmuch 
as under the Interstate law the companies 
cannot form a pool, and differentials hav¬ 
ing failed, there is no known remedy for 
the difficulty. 

Government bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 

U. 8. 4^8. im. Refrlstered. 107>4 ^ lOTU 

U. 8. 4V^. 1H91, coupon. 10*/^ © lUTW 

U. t-. 48. 1907, rcKit^tered . 197^ 1«7^ 

U 8. 4b, I9t7. coupon. 197^ 12^ 

U. 8. Currency 68. 1896. 119 ^ _ 

A sample of new crop amber wheat from 
Ohio was shown on the Produce Exchange 
on Saturday by J. J. Blackman & Co. 
The quality of the wheat was exceptionally 
fine, and would weigh 61 to 62 lb to the 
bushel. The weather during the past 
week has been favorable for all growing 
crops in the wheat, com and tobacco 
re^ons of Ohio, the Upper Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys and Tennessee. The 
State Board of Agnculture of Illinois 
state that there has been a decided im¬ 
provement in the condition of the crops of 
that State. The condition of winter 
wheat in the central counties gives encour¬ 
agement for about an average yield. 
Winter-wheat harvest is well advanced 
in the southern counties. The prospect 
of the com crop is better. 

The official crop report of Colorado 
shows that alfalfa is the leading 
crop, being represented by 250,000 acres, 
while corn has an acreage of 225,000 
and oats of 200,000. A dispatch received 
in this citjr from London reports India 
wheat senously damaged by drought. 
Speaking of the wheat harvest now in 
progress the San Francisco papers remark: 
‘ ‘ The result up to the present has been 
an agreeable disappointment to those who 
looked for very short crops.” 

The weekly bank statement shows com¬ 
paratively slight changes in specie and 
legal tenders. The combined loss of these, 
which constitute the total reserve, is only 
$804,700, but the surplus reserve is down, 
due to an expansion of $8,278,800 in loans, 
which is the only stnking feature of the 
exhibit. The banks have increased their 
loans within a month over $18,500,000, 
probably due to preparations to meet July 
obligations. The banks now hold $26,- 
817,225 in excess of the 25 ^ legal 
requirements, against $8,651,075 last year 
and $11,021,450 in 1886. The Treasury 
payments for interest and bonds pur¬ 
chased will further augment the bank re¬ 
serves in the near future. The effect of 
the preparations incident to the July dis¬ 


bursements has been so slight as to be al¬ 
most imperceptible. Call loans are still 
quoted at 1 ^ @ 2 and time loans at 2 ^ @ 
according to the period for which 
they run and the kind of col lateral offered. 
A feature of the market was the placing of 
some $5,000,000 Canadian funas for six 
months at 8 ^ and imder. This sum was a 
part of the proceeds of the loan recently 
negotiated abroad by the Dominion of 
Canada, but in excess of immediate re¬ 
quirements. Prime mercantile paper passed 
as low as 81 but the running rates were 
4 ^ @ 5 The exports of specie during 
the week were unimportant, scarcely ex¬ 
ceeding $200,000. 

The weekly statement of bond purchases 
is as follows: Amount purchased of 4 per 
cents, $18,888,800; amount purchased of 
41 per cents, $8,898,050; total, $26,776,- 
850; cost of 4 per cents, $28,^7,744.20; 
cost of 41 per cents, $9,089,056.20; total, 
$82,386,800.40; cost at maturity, 4 per 
cents, $82,589,826; cost at maturity, A1 
per cents, $9,705,158.81; total, $42,244,- 
584.31; saving on 4 per cents, $9,191,- 
581.80; saving on A1 per cents, $666,- 
102.11; total, $9,857,683.91. The Com¬ 
missioner of Internal Revenue estimates 
the total receipts from internal taxes 
during the fiscal year just closed to be 
$124,500,000. This is an increase of 
nearly six millions over the receipts of last 
year and an increase of $4,500,000 over 
the Commissioner’s estimate at the begin¬ 
ning of the year.. The receipts from Cus¬ 
toms will probably not exceM greatly the 
receipts of last year. For the entire fiscal 
year ended Jime 80, 1887, they were* 
$217,286,898. The estimated reduction in 
the public debt for the month of June \a 
$14,429,502, and for the year $118,900,- 
000, against $109,707,646 for the fiscal 
year ended June 80, 1887. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $9,000,000| 
of which $2,000,000 represents drygoods. 
Since January 1 the total is $240,157,000, 
as compared with $286,015,000 during the 
same time last year. The exports were 
$4,726,647. 

There were 182 more mercantile failures 
I in the United States during the last six 
I months than there were during the firtt 
I half of last year, and the increase in tte 
liabilities of those who failed in the first 
quarter of the present year was about 
3^,000,000. BradstreeVSy which supplies 
these figures, attributes the increase mainly 
to cotton speculation, a bank failure and 
“dry rot ” in several old business houses. 
For the second quarter the increase of lia¬ 
bilities is about $6,000,000, attributed 
largely to the failure of the American Ex¬ 
change in Europe, of a large dry goods 
house, a whisky house and a tea firm. 
Assets, however, amounted to 53 ^ of lia¬ 
bilities, as against 48 ^ one year ago. 

The assessed valuation of real estate in 
New York City for 1888 is $1,302,818,879; 
increase over last year, $48,827,080, equal 
to 3.85 

There was a decrease yesterday of 5^ in 
the East-bound rate on agricultural iqiple- 
ments from Chicago. 

The foreign exchange market is again 
firmer, and on Monday the rate was ad¬ 
vanced i to$4.87i @ jH-89. 

In coffee and cotton there has been un¬ 
usual speculative interest, Rio advancing 
in a single day 9^ per pound, the 
widest fiuctuation known in the history of 
the Exchange, and dealings in cotton were 
larger than for a long time past, though at 
a lower range, cash cotton declining 

lb. Raw sugars were strong, with an 
active demand from refineries. No small 
degree of interest attaches to the decision 
of the Attorney-General of this State to 
inquire judicially into the combination 
commonly known as the Sugar Trust, and 
it is surmised that proceeding will com¬ 
mence without delay. Nothing further 
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has transpired concerning the threatened 
boycott of non-union refineries in Phila¬ 
delphia. In wheat there is a firmer feel¬ 
ing, in consequence of a better exi)ort 
demand. Corn and oats advanced sligntly 
in sympathy with whea^. Provisions are 
dull and easy. The dullness long observed 
in manufactures of wool begins to be felt 
in cotton goods. For most descriptions of 
staple groceries quotations are firm. Prices 
of anthracite coal are well maintained 
under a restricted production. 

The city of Providence, R. I., has estab¬ 
lished a bank clearing house. There are 
34 banks that have associated themselves 
with the new organization and two trust 
companies. 


Metal Market. 


Lead. —Consumers took during the 
week under review 300 tons of Common 
Domestic Lead in the open market at 3.80^ 
@ 3.85^, but the price to-day is 3.90^^. 
They all complain of a dull trade and seri¬ 
ous falling on in the demand. Meanwhile 
London has been improving, and Soft 
Spanish is cabled £12. 10/, which is a 
2/6 advance since our last. But even at 
this advance it can be laid down in New 
York in bond at 2f Lead sales at the 
Metal Exchange embraced on Thursday 
last 178 tons at 3.80^ @ 3.82^^, spot, 
3.87^^ @ 3.95^, July and 4.05^, August; 
on Friday 400 tons at 3.95^ ((h 3.97^^, 
July, 4^ (gj 4.05^, August, and 4.05^ Sep¬ 
tember; yesterday 500 tons brought 4^ (Oi 
4.02^^ on the spot, 3.95^ @ 3.97i^ for 
July, 3.90^ @ 3.95^ for August, and 
4.02^^ @ 4.05^ for September. 


Hard White Ash, at Port Elizabeth, 
Lump and Steamboat, $4.25; Broken, ♦4; 
Egg, $4.10; Stove, $4.25; Chestnut, ^.15; 
Pea, $3. Free burning White Ash is the 
same, except Broken, $3.75, and Egg, $4. 
Lehigh Coals a’-e: For Lump, $4.50 
Broken, $4.20; Egg, Btove and Cht*stnut, 
$4.10 y ton, f.o.b. at the loading ports. 

A tacit understanding exists all round 
that about July 15 prices of Anthracite 
will be advanced 15^ (fC^ 25^ y ton, or 
an average of about 20^. In the absence 
of any formal announcement to this effect 
the pro|K)sed advance is referred to as 
bearing the stamp of authority. 

The Bituminous trade is dull and sales 
are heard of as low as $2.90 alongside. 
Comparatively little is doing excepting in 
deliveries on old agreements. 


Copper. —Chili Bars opened in London 
on Thursday of last week at £81. 2/6, 
spot, and improved 2/6, but the advance 
was lost subsequently, and they again came 
£81. 5/ yesterday, while futures main¬ 
tained the 5/ gained, coming £78. 10/yes¬ 
terday. The total sales did not exceed 225 
tons. . In our own market Copper was de¬ 
void of anything doing to speak of, spot 
and July ranging between 16^^ and 16.60^, 
nominally; August at 16.45^, September 
and October at 16.40^ @ 16.45^, down to 
15.90^ bid. In the London market spot 
Chili Bars remain steady to-day at £81. 5/, 
while futures have given way 10/, being 
cabled £78. Our own market is absolutely 
stagnant to-day at nominally 16.50^ ^ 
16.60^ spot Lake. It was cabled from 
■ London since our last report that the 
French syndicate has made a contrac’t wdth 
two of the leading Copper mines in Japan, 
representing seven-eighths of the total out¬ 
put of that country, for their product dur¬ 
ing three years. On the Paris Stock Ex¬ 
change Rio Tinto shares declined last week 
8} francs. 

Tin. —Spot Tin opened last Thursday in 
London at £75. 2/6, and futures at £75. 
10/, but the former the next day improved 
to £75. 5/, the latter remaining steady, 
sales amounting to 160 tons, while here 
the dull state of affairs continued, spot 
being offered at 17.05^, while 16.80^ was 
bid, June at 171^, with 164^ bid; July 
and August at 17.05^, with 16.95^ bid, 
and 70 tons, August, sold at the latter 
figure, after 45 tons had been done at 
16.85^ on Thursday. This week opened 
in London under more favorable auspices, 
220 tons being sold yesterday, and the 
quotation for spot coming 7/6 higher, at 
£75. 12/6, while futures improved 15/, to 
£76. 5/. The improvement on the other 
side was responded to in our own market 
by an advance, 145 tons being sold at 
17.25^ @ 17.55^ for August, 17.25^ for 
July, and 17.45^J @ 17.50^ for October. 
London this morning opens at a further 
improvement of 5/, futures as well as 
spot, the latter being worth £75. 17/6 
and the former £76. 10/. The cause of 
the buoyancy has to be searched for 
in the favorable statistics disclosed by the 
figuring up on the Ist inst. The deliveries 
in Lcrtiaon and Holland reached last month 
no less than 4268 tons, against 1999 in 
June, 1887, and 1835 in June, 1886, reduc¬ 
ing the visible supply in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, July 1, to 20,403 tons, as compared 
with 16,092 tons same time last year, and 
10,871 on July 1, 1886. Thi Pl/ttes .— 
Stocks continue light, which helps to sus¬ 
tain the price for spot lots. Considerable 
concessions can be had for future delivery. 
The demand is only moderate for the lat¬ 
ter, as well as for spot Plates. We quote at 
the close, large lines, on the spot: Sie¬ 
mens-Martin Steel, Charcoal finish, $5 @ 
$5;25; ditto Coke finish, $4.80; Ternes, 
$4.80 @ $4.40; Bessemer Cokes, $4.50 
@ $4.60, and Wasters, $4.35 % $4.40. 
Coke Tins are selling at 12/9 in Liver¬ 
pool, for prompt delivery. 


Spelter and Zinc. —Common Domestic 
Spelter does not bring over 4^^, ordinary 
brands, just at present, the tlemand for 
the week having been Insignificant, while 
Silesian may be (juoted 5^ 5^^. The 

course of the market here would improve 
if the lockout in the Iron regions were 
avoided, as a good demand for Gal 
vanizing might then possibly set in. 
While this question remains in abeyance 
not much of a revival need be looked for. 
In Europe a further improvenient in Lead 
might start an upward movement in Spelter 
again, as the two metals usually go together 
on the Continent. 

Antimony. —Nothing of interest has 
occurred. The demand is moderate, but 
steady, rft 13^^ @ 13^^ Cookson, and 
10* lOl^^ Hallett. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported ; 
Tuursdat. June 28. 

16 tons Lead, spot. 8.00^ 

16 tons T.^d. spot. 8 t'SV** 

)♦» tons I.ead. July. f 

l6ton8 Lead, July. 8 92^^ 

16 tons Lead. July . 3.95< 

4l> tons Tin. August. 16.85c 

5<i tons Lead, August. 4.( 5# 

48 tons Lead. July.. 8.92^# 

16 tons Lead, July. 8.92hc 

Friday. June 89. 

25.000 lb Copper, October. 16.40< 

96 tons Lead. July. 8.97^ 

50 tons Lejd. August. 4.06< 

16 tons Lead, July. 8.97)^ 

16 toss Lead, July. a95f 

16 tons Lead. Auf^ust. 4.02^^ 

16 tons Lead, August. 4.00f 

16 tons Lead, August. 4.02^ 

100 tons Lead. August. 4.02^4# 

*1 tons Lead. August. 4.00f 

50 tons Lead, Sepcemb.-r. 4.06< 

100 tons Lead, August.. A.OOf 

Monday, July 2. 

10 tons Tin, August. 17.854 

10 tons Tin August . 17.80c 

60 tons Tin, October.;. 17.604 

10 tons Tin, October.17.454 

250 tons Les d, August... 8.964 

16 tons Lead, August. 8.9k^4 

16 tons Lead. August. 8.904 

(Sellers ligbt to double.) 

10 tons Lead, August.— 8.904 

(Sellers right to double. > 

10 tons Lead. Septouiber. 4.054 

100 tons Lead, September. 4.08V4C 

88 tons Lead, September. 4L0e4 

10 tons Tin, August. 17.80c 

20 tons Tin. July. 17.25c 

16 tons Lead, spot. 4.004 

10 tons T.43ad. spot. 4.02^4 

16 tons I>ead. July. 8.87Vi4 

16 tons Lead. Jufy. 8.054 

16 tons Lead, July. >-97^4 

25 tons Tm, August.17.264 

Tuesday, July 8 

82,500 1b Lead, September (sellers* right to 

double) .4 07Hf 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is reported to 
be in excellent condition, free from labor 
troubles, and with prices well maintained. 
The Coal sent to market during the year, to 
date, is 15,695,759 tons, against 15,238,579 
tons for the same jieriod last year. 
Quotations are as follows: Wyoming 
Free Burning, f.o.b. at South Amboy and 
Weehawken, Broken or Grate, $3.75; Egg, 
14; Stove and Chestnut, $4.25; Reading 


Imports. 


The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from June 18 to 
June 28, inclusive, and from January 1 to 
June 28, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron mod Steel. 


Iron Or© : R. D- Flores. 

Pig Iron ! Neylor & co. 

CTccker Bros. 

G. W. Stetson & Co. 

N. 8. Bartlett. 

Jas. William Sun A Co. 

A. Milne & Co . 

Henderson Bros. 

Jas. Lee & Co . 

Spiegeleisen: Naylor & Co. 

Crocker Bros. 

Steel; W. K. Wagner. 

J. Abbott A Co. 

R. H. Wolff A Co. 

Piersou A Co— . . .. 

N. Cohn A Co. 

A. Wilne A Co. 

C Huglll . 

F.S.PUditch . 

Montgomery A Co. 

Thos. Prosser A Son. 

C. W. Power.. 

H. W. Belcher. 

C. F. Boker. 

J.O. Wilson.. 

R. F. Downing A Co. 

Steel Rods: Naylor A Co. 

R. H. Wolff A Co. 

J. A. Roebiing's Sons. 

J. Abbou ACo. 

R. F. Downing A Co. 

Dana A Co. 

Cary A Moen. 

Montgomery A Co. 

Iron: J. Abbott A Co. 

O. Lundberg. . 

B. F. DownUtf A Co. 

Steel Sheeta: R. Crooks A Co.. 
Steel Bil*ets: NaytorACo... . 

J. AbboUA Oo.. . 

J. A. Boebling*s Sons_ .. 

A. Milne A Co. 

Steel Plates: Naylor A Oo. 

HondoletteA D. 

H. Crooks A Co... . 

Steel Hoops: A. R. Whitney A Co 
Steel Bars: R. H. Wolff A Co... 
Naylor A Co.. 

C. 8. MersicK AC A. 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Prosser 

A Son. 

Steel Crop Ends: Naylor A Co.. 
Steel Wire: J. A. Roebling’s 

Sons. 

Steel Tubes: J. B Leng's Sons. 
Steel Hails: St. Paul, M. A C. 

R. R. Co. 

Scrap Steel: A. Milne A Co... .. 

Rivet Hods: J. Abbott A Co. 

J. A. Roebliog B Sons. —. 

Iron Rodfi; J. Abbott A Co. 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

A Co. 

Nail Rods: J. Abbott A Co. 

Channel Bars: J. Q. Wilson. 

Wells. Fargo A Co. 

Iron Girders: Peter Wright A 

Sons. 

Iron Hearns: R. F. Downing A 

Co.• . 

W. H. Wallace A Co. 

Cotton Ties: NeyK r A Co. 

Swede Iron: A. Milce A Co. 

Old Rails: Perry A Ryer. 

Tin Plmtea. 

Phelps. Dodge A Co. 

Dickerson, Van Dusen A Co_ 

T. B. Coddington A Co. 

Hy. Whlttemore A Co. 

Pratt Mfg. C<»mpany. 

Wolff A Rocsiug...'. 

N. L. Cort A Co. 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 

Lombard. Ayres A Co. 

R. Crooks A Co. 

H.R. DeMiIt ACo. 


June 18 
to 

June 28. 
Tons. 
IMi 
4h0 
4(\J 
8(0 
200 
200 
105 
100 

25 

1,062 

68 

53 

21 

16 

12 

13 

11 

• 

7 

7 

7 

7 
6 

4 

8 

1.517 

810 

214 

145 

61 

26 
28 
12 

180^ 

150 

5 
11 

619 

167 

126 

60 

60 

20 

6 

100 

15 

10 

6 

170 

780 

88 

11 

598 

7 

897 

258 

15 

60 

169 

96 

6 

24 

45 

41 

1,400 

258 

UXI 

Boies. 
16,081 
7.941 
6,:28 
4,OH) 
8,?.»8 
2.(;67 
1,617 
i.m) 
l.lOO 
917 
853 


Jan. 1 
to 

June 28. 
Tons. 
5,205 
8 190 
5.46U 
10,700 
8,000 
2.500 
859 
1,175 
825 
4.879 
1,566 
769 
260 
260 
26 
142 
947 
l50^ 
245 
48 
16 
41 
5 

111^ 

16^ 

11,000 

2,810 

1.156 

8,509 

155 

581 

687 

60 

1,846« 

160. 

5 
825 

8.264 

1.117 

870 

859 

167 

88 

670 

1,706 

19 

m 

191 

8,579 

1,080 

116 

85 

f06 

6T 

1,904 

417 

192 

748 

274 

96 

6 


166 

211 

1,400 

258 

100 

boxes. 

289.238 

135.797 

79.948 

37.896 

82.4.39 

17,274 

55.868 

54.465 

4,744 

88,.803 

7,128 
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Uercbant A Co.. 


Centra] Stamping CompaD 7 . 
Iron Clad Hfg, Company_ 


818 

6,178 

1,424 

46,322 

478 

18,160 

88 

119 

Boxes. 

A 

Boxes. 

258 

5f5 

260 

5C0 


9,221 

17.698 

2.905 

2,20.5 

.. 222,842 

222.842 

91,674 

on 

91,674 

200 

975 

25 

95 


Taggers Tin: Phelps. Dodge 
Co • • .... •••.. •••. 

Hy. Whittemore A Co . 

IVetmlac 

^ .... ^ , Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Muller. Schall & Co. 1,766.128 4,800.K'7 

Naylor & Co. 202,131 1,117,244 

Hendricks Bros. 28.6bi 264.464 

Knauth. W. & Kuhne. 22.400 22,400 

F. Nauman . 8,000 8,000 

Spelter: Thos. J. Pope’s Sons 

A Co .. 66 000 66,000 

American Metal Company .... 22,898 4l0,179 

Old Brass: Lawrence. Johnston 

A Co . 

Sheet Zinc: A. Milne A Co 
Lead: N. CorwithA Co... 

E. A. Caswell. . , 

Antimony: Edward Hiirs Son 

A Co. 

America.n Metal Company 

Sardware^ ]IIacltlnery« dtc« 

Boker, Hermann A Co . Mdse., cs., 11 
Baldwin A Co., Mach’y., case, 1 
Barbour Bros. A Co., RIach’y., pkgs., 86 
Brown, Geo. W., Mach’y., box 1 
Cotter * Company. ms^V., pkgs, 19 
Erie Dispatch Company. Mach’y., pkgs., 8 
Field. Alfred A Co., Anvils. 185 
Goodwin, R. J. & ^n, Wire Plate, cks, 5 
Oraef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs.. 6 
Hartley A Graham. Mdse., cs , 11 
Hurst. F. W, J., Mach’y., pkgs.. 4 
Jimines. Haustedt A Co.. Mach’., pcs.. 2 
Lafferty, R. B., Mach’y., pkg;*., 8 
Meacham Arras Company. Mdse., cs., 8 
Merchants’ Dispatch Company,Chains, cks., 28 
Rott, C.. Mach^M crates, 8 
Schoverling. A., Mdse., cs., 22 
Schoverling, Daly A Galeo. Mdse., cs., 25 
Scoville Mig. Company, Mdse., cs., 14 
Ward, AsUne. Mdse., cs., 8 
WIebusch A Hilger, Chains, cks , 26; Mdse., cs., 2 
Witte, John G. A Bro., Cutlery, cs., 14 
Order: Machinery, cs., 2 
Irons and Metals Warehoused from June 18 to 
June 28, Inclusive. 


at Leith. 

Ardrossan.... 


Spelter: Lewisohn Bros. 

Exports of Metals. 

June 18 
to 

June 28. 
Pounds. 
. 771 621 


Copper : J. Abbott A Co_ 

Lewisohn Bros. . 

F. A lyonial .. .. 

American Metal Co.. 2^.800 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruc*» Tsmay. . 

8. Mendel. 

Ledoux & Co. 

Phelps, Dodge A Co . 

Muller, ^cball A Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Co. 

J. Kenn#*dy. Tod & Co. 

H. Becier A Co. 

Orford C. A S. Kfg. Co. 

Robt. M. Thompson.. . . 

Thos, J. Pope, Sons A Co. 

J. Parsons A Co.*. 

Bri(^port Copper Co. 

C. Herold . . 

Phelps Bros. 

R. W. Jones. 

Copper Matte: Williams A Ter- 

WJoe. 087,480 28,621,266 

Lewisohn B/os. 8,021,610 

American Metal Company. 227,408 1.272,668 

J. Abbott & Co. . 

C. Ledoux & Co. 

F. W. J. Burst. 

G. H. Nichols . 

H. T. Nichols & Co . 

Old Brass: Burgass & Co. 14,812 

Old Copper: Burgass A Co. 67,721 


Pounds. 

44,092 

Jan. 1 
to 
June 28. 
Pounds. 
6,984.795 
8.8T9.022 
2,681.298 
4,342 458 
228.939 
112.000 
560.000 
110,276 
280.664 
480,000 
224,084 
112L026 
1,250 
224.881 
125.000 
765.880 
67.500 
112,000 
250,000 
6,260 
189.964 


205,OCO 

468,800 

184,288 

722,777 

180,995 

212.098 

461,968 


Old Metals, Rags, &c. 

The purchasing prices offered by dealers 
are as follows: 

lb i0.10 


Heavy Copper _ 

Light Copper.« 1b, 

Copper Bottoms.V 2) 

Brasa, Heavy 
Brass, Light.. 

Composition. 

Lead. Heavy. 

Tea Lead . 

Zinc 


r:::i 

... .Vlb.^ 


.»ib. 


08 ^ 


Wrought Iron .V ton, 16.00 at 

Light Iron.|1 ton 8.60 at 

Stove Plate Iron .W ton, 9.60 


Orate Bars 


$0.07 
.07 
.07 
.05 
.06 
.10 
OSH 
8 00 
.OSH 


White No. 1.... 

White No. 2. 

Oanvas, Linen. No. 1. 


Seconds.. 


Gunny Bagging, No. 1.. 


Newspapers..... 
Waste Pai-er,.* 


...V ton, 18.00 


...Vton 


€4 

...WB). 

.0444 (a 

...^ lb. 


(A 

....Vlb. 


....»lb, 

•OlH® 

. lb. 

.04 


...»lb. 

....Vlb. 

■m 

..pib. 

.01 

& 

...%i lb. 

.0$H 


.V lb, 

.01 


....W lb. 

.09 


...«i lb. 

.02 

& 

•V.U; 

....«Ik, 

m 

....< tti. 

.08 



British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[ Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. ] 

Lonook. Tuksdat. July 8, 1888. 

There ^ is still a more or less unsettled 
feeling in the markets for Block Tin and 
Copper. The syndicate doings are care¬ 
fully hidden and outside speculative 
holders do not appear to be very enthu¬ 
siastic. It is the bebef that a large por¬ 
tion of the syndicate Tin is still unsold 
and the impression obtains that that in¬ 
terest would be the first to meet any im¬ 
provement in the demand. However, the 
fact that the Chinese dealers in the Straits 
have stored metal in considerable quan¬ 
tities at primary points instead of selling 
at late current prices leads to a belief that 
support may be looked for in that quarter. 

Trading has been more active the past two 
days and purchases for cornering of ‘ ‘short ” 
sales gave prices a turn for the better. There 
is a large quantity of high-priced Copper 
held in this market by outside speculators, 
and, in view of the fact that no oppor¬ 
tunity has been afforded for satisfactory 
reselling, it is thought that forced realiza¬ 
tions w'ill soon be in order. The business 
in Refined Copper, Sheets, «fec., is still 
very much restricted, and an undercurrent 
of weakness is apparent that contrasts 
with the seeming firmness of Chili Bars. 

The Associated Smelters have lowered 
their price for Best Selected to £78, but 
outside lots are £1. 6/ £2 below that 

and difficult to sell. Sheets have also 
been reduced, and the nominal prices are 
now £6 below those current last month. 

There is some uncertainty as to whether 
the reductions made were wholly on the 
manufacturers’ own responsibility or agreed 
to by the syndicate. In either event 
revision has no favorable bearing upon 
the market for Chili Bars. The visible 
supply in Europe is stated at 72,000 tons, 
against 52,000 tons a year ago, but the 
amount of Copper ‘ ‘ in sight ” does not 
cover the entire stock. The syndicate 
hold no less than 65,000 tons foreign, be¬ 
sides about 20,000 tons English. It is 
stated that a considerable quantity of out¬ 
side Copper and Furnace Material has 
been purchased recently for syndicate ac¬ 
count, and that interest is thought to have 
more complete control now than hereto¬ 
fore. Regarding contracts made by the 
syndicate for Japanese Copper, reference 
to which was maae in a previous report, 
the following particulars are given: The 
contracts call for 9000 tons out of the an¬ 
nual production of about 10,500 tons, and 
run one year, with the option of being 
renewed, for similar quantity, for a series 
of years ahead. 

The Tin Plate Market has undergone 
very little change, and that little is cer¬ 
tainly not for the better. As a matter of 
fact the demand has dropped off consid¬ 
erably, while some makers have named 
very low prices as a means of drawing in 
orders for future delivery. This weakness 
is partially due to increased production, 
as well as moderate demand. Richard 
Thomas, London, has purchased the Melin- 
Griffiths plate works for £12,000. 

The Clyde shipbuilders have secured 
large contracts recently, and this together 
with a good demand for railway supplies 
has caused quite a brisk demand for Steel 
of nearly all descriptions. The sale is re¬ 
ported of a cargo of Blooms for shipment 
to Boston from the Tees, the first Ameri¬ 
can transaction in a long time. The Ebbw 
Vale Company have secured an order for 
11,000 tons Steel Rails for a Portuguese 
railway. The price is not stated. Their 
Staffordshire ironworks are being put in 
readiness for restarting. 

Beyond some hardening of prices of 
Hematite, due probably to the renewed 
activity in the Steel trade, there has been 
no material change in the Pig Iron mar- £14. 15/ @ £15 at the Vlpse” 


to 


.46,6 

.44 6 

. 44/8 

.89/ 

.45/ 

.48/ 

.89/6 

.... 88 / 
New York, 


kets. Middlesboro’ Pig barely holds its 
own, and Scotch staggers under the 
weight of heavy surplus stocks, the amount 
in Connal’s stores being now 1,000,000 
tons. There has been a little “ spurt in 
warrants, due to covering by speculators. 

A meeting of the creditors ot Stevenson 
Ja<^ues, Middlesboro’, has been held, at 
vrhich a report was submitted showing 
liability £42,000, and assets £13,000. 

There has been a “strike ” at the West 
Cumberland Steel Works, and the work¬ 
men are all out. 

Scotch Pig.—A fair volume of busi¬ 
ness and prices steady for most brands. 

No. 1 Uoitnesfi, f.o.b. Glasgow. ... 47/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, 

No. 1 Gartiihertie. 

No. 1 Langloan. 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 

No. 1 Ahotts. 

No. 1 Giengarnock. . 

No. 1 Dalmelliugton,' 

No. 1 Eglinton 

Steamer freights. Glasgow 
5/ ; Liverpool to New York. 7/6. 

Cleveland Pig.— Prices firmly held, 
but business moderate. No. 1 Middles¬ 
boro’, G.M.B., 84/; No. 8 do., 31/6. 

Bessemer Pig. — The market very 
steady, with a good business passing. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 42/6, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. — Demand continues 
good, and prices are very firm. English 
20 ^ quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Rails.—The market steady, and 
demand fairly active. Standard sectioils 
quoted at £3. 17/, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. Middlesboro’ dL- 
trict about 2/6 @5/ less. 

Steel Blooms.—Rather quieter, but 
steady. We quote at £3. 13/6 for 7x7, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets.—A good business at 
slightly lower pnees. Bessemer, 2| x 2^ 
inch, £3. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. ' 

Steel Slabs.—Demand moderate. Prices 
barely steady. Bessemer, £3. 18/6, f.o.b, 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Bods.—Quiet market and 
prices easier. Mild Steel No. 6 quoted 
at £5. 16/3 and No. 5 at £5. 12/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Bails.—Demand still light and 
prices weaker. Tees quoted at £2. 15/ 
@ £2. 17/6, and Double Heads £2. 17/6 
@ £3, c.Lf., New York. 

Scrap Iron.—Market dull and rather 
weak. Heavy Wrought at £2. 5/ @ 
£2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—Demand slow and prices 
nominal. Bessemer quoted £2. 5/ @ 
£2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plato.—Only a moderate trade 
and prices barely steady. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allawaj grade .14/9 16/ 

1C Bessemer steel. Coice dnish.12/9 18/ 

IC Siemens ..18/8 18/6 

1C Cose, B. V. grade.12/9 (a 18/ 

Charcoal. Teme. Dean grade.12,6 12/9 

Manufactured Iron.—A firmer tone to 
the market, but business not brisk, 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool; 

4b 8. d. X 

otafl. Orrt. Marked Bars. 7 

“ Common “ ... 4 17 8 6 

•• BI’r bheet. singles _ ^ 6 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)..,. 4 12 6 (a 4 

Tin.—Irregular market, more active 
trading. Straits quoted at £76 £76. 6/ 

spot, and £76. 5/ @ £76. 10/ for three 
months’ futures. 

Copper.—Trading moderate ; market 
barely steady. Chili Bars closed at £81. 2/6 
@ £81. 5/, spot, and £78, three months’ 
futures. Best Selected, £79, nominal 
Lead.—More doing and the market 
firmer. Soft Spanish, £12. 7/6 ® £12. 10/ 
at the close. 

Spelter.—Quiet market and prices still 
in buyers’ favor. Silesian, ordinary. 


We 


8. d. 
10 0 
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10 0 
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July 5, 1888. 


Hardware. 


The month opens with a moderate de¬ 
mand, and a market in which prices are, 
as a rule, unchanged. Some quotations 
are, however, being revised, and lower 
prices in special lines are ruling, but the 
prices of goods generally continue as be¬ 
fore. 

Nails. 

The New York market continues very 
quiet, as is natural during the present sea¬ 
son. A number of mills throughout East¬ 
ern Pennsylvania have closed down during 
the hot weather. We quote carload lots 
on dock $1.90 to $1.95, and smaller lots 
from store $1.95 to $2. 

R. H. Johnson, who is^ connected as 
secretary with the Wire Nail, Wire, Iron 
Rope and Bessemer Steel Association, has 
issued a circular containing proposals 
looking toward putting the Cut-Nail 
trade on a sounder basis. His plan is 
to allot percentages to the mills monthly, 
on the basis of estimated consumption, the 
mills not knowing until the end of the 
month what their allotment has been, the 
whole quantity being based upon the num¬ 
ber of machines. If a mill exceeds its al¬ 
lotment it pays a fixed sum into the treas¬ 
ury, from which those draw allowances 
who have not made as much as their allot¬ 
ment. It is stated that all of the Wheel¬ 
ing mills have signed and that all but two 
of the leading w^orks west of the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains have agreed to the 
scheme. A commissioner located at Chi¬ 
cago is to take charge of the allotment of 
production, the mills managing their own 
affairs in other respects. Mr. Johnson has 
already made approaches to some of the 
leading Eastern interests. Whether or not 
the scheme can be carried through remains 
to be seen. Past efforts in this direction 
have been anything but encouraging. 

Wire Nails. 

The market is without material change, 
prices being irregular and low, $2.50 being 
named as the carload price at factory, and 
small lots from store selling at $2.60 to 
$2.70. 

With reference to the condition of the 
Wire Nail market we have the following 
from a well-known manufacturer: 

It is perhaps too old a story to say to you 
that Wire Nails are selling very much less 
than cost, and we yet find an unfeelir^ public 
slow to believe that this is true. The fact, 
however, remains that prices are such that 
they must be speedily disastrous to a large 
amount of capital and to a great many peome 
who have ventured into this industry. In spite 
of this state of things, however, your paper 
often nves glowing accoimts of a new concern 
started in some community where pe^le have 
not yet had their fingers burned. Confiding 
stockholders are going to learn something in 
the next two or three vears. 

Barb Wire. 

The market is sluggish with a small 
demand. Prices are to a large extent 
nominal, being quoted at 4 cents for car¬ 
load lots and 4.30 cents for small lots 
from store. It is probable that these 
prices could be slightly shaded. 

Ammunition. 

The Ammunition market to a casual 
observer continues in about the condition 
it has been for several weeks, there being 
no obvious change in the situation. The 
offering ot Cartridges by the E. C. 
Meacham Arms Coinpany, at cut prices 
still continues, and they are unquestion¬ 
ably supplying a good many goods, and 
to a considerable extent annoying their 
competitors and the manufacturers, and 
thus demoralizing the market. Most of 
their sales are to the small trade 
at but a slight concession from regular 
prices, their policy apparently being to 
sell Ammunition in St. Louis at New 


York prices, a thing w’hich, by the rules 
of the association, their competitors, who 
are loval to the association, are not per¬ 
mitted to do. At the same time the 
Meacham Company are making some sales 
at lower prices to the larger trade, Init a 
desire to keep their stock from becoming 
t exhausted makes them exceedingly cau- 
I tious in so dis|x>sing of their goods, 
especially in view of the policy of the 
association, to which we have before re¬ 
ferred, of having the goods purchased in 
their interest for the purpose of exhaust¬ 
ing the supply. 

While the Meacham Company are thus 
shrewdly and persistently carrjingon their 
part in the contest it must be borne in 
mind that the association are doing all 
that they can to keep the market regular, 
and to prevent the Meacham Company 
from obtaining goods. As there is reason 
to believe that the company's stock is 
being replenished from time to time, the 
association are using due diligence to ascer¬ 
tain the sources of supply, and to prevent 
I the furnishing of the goods. With a view 
1 to accomplishing this they have been 
adopting measures to induce the Special 
I and the A houses to adhere closely to the 
letter and spirit of their contracts, so as 
to prevent irregularities as far as jiossible. 

I The requirement of a monthly affidavit 
exceedingly sweeping in its scope went 
into effect hist January, but, not satisfied 
with this, it is reported that efforts have 
been made in some cases to obtain 
additional affidavits. This policy has 
not, how’ever, in all cases resulted 
as desired, having been met by a refusal 
to give other affidavits than those called 
for in the terms of the contract. It is 
also generally understood that special 
pains have been taken to get information 
in regard to the sales made by houses be¬ 
tween whom and the Meacham Company 
it w’as thought that there might have been 
some kind of an understanding, and it is 
intimated, apparently on good ground, 
that “spotters'’ or detectives have been 
employed with more or less freedom to as¬ 
certain the source or destination of goods. 

The result of this action has probably 
been to a certain degree successful, as the 
association have maile it somew hat more 
difficult than it has heretofore lx*en for the 
trade to purchase Ammunition at irn^gular 
prices. For some time, as our readers are 
aware, there had Ixeii in a very quiet and 
confidential way a great deal of iiT(‘gu- 
larity in the prices at which Cartridges 
have been sold, many of the trade who 
purchased in considerable quantities being 
able to get in an indirect way conces¬ 
sions from the regular price. To such 
an extent has this irregularity been carried 
that it has been estimated by a well- 
informed party in this line that a compara¬ 
tively insignificant portion of the Car¬ 
tridges consumed w ere free from irregular¬ 
ity in price somewhere between the factory 
and the counter. While it is probable that 
the manufacturers have succeeded in slight¬ 
ly checking this tendency, our advices are 
to the effect that the irregularity continues 
without substantial abatement, and that 
buyers can still in many cases obtain con¬ 
cessions, as the association are apparently 
finding much difficulty in regaining or 
holding their control of prices. 

While their effort in this direction may 
h^ve been attended by a measure of suc¬ 
cess, it is undoubtedly the case that the 
trade while inclined to acquiesce in a sys¬ 
tem which would give them a handsome 

E rofit in handling goods are disposed to 
e restless under the restrictions which 
the association places upon them, and it 
is thought not unlikely, if the manufact¬ 
urers continue drawing the cords more 
tightly, that the large trade will become 
restive, and protest against what they re¬ 
gard as arbitrary dictation. The require¬ 
ment of the affi^vit in regard to Cartridge 


sales is regarded as especially obnoxious. 
The disfavor with which jiools and combi¬ 
nations are held by the trade, and the sat¬ 
isfaction taken by many merchants in 
circumventing thepi, is also an unobserv^ed 
but potent factor in the situation. 

While there are rumors in regard to the 
formation of a new* C'artridge company in 
W’hich the Meacham Company w ill be in¬ 
terested, the question of the ability of the 
latter to obtain goods during the next few 
months is one of especial imjiortance. The 
general opinion is that they will be able in 
one way or another to obtain such Car¬ 
tridges as they may require for sale to the 
small trade at the slightly cut prices which 
it is their policy to make, and that they 
will thus continue to cause more or less ir¬ 
regularity in the market. In the meantime 
trade is exceedingly quiet, there being a 
w’idespread feeling that there may be a re¬ 
duction in prices. In these circumstances 
it is maintained by many that it would 
be the part of wisdom for the associa¬ 
tion to make some terms with the 
Meacham Company if this were found to 
be feasible. Of their willingness to do 
this, how’ever, the association give no 
intimation, and, if they should do it, it 
w’ould be regarded by the trade as an 
evidence of weakness. It remains to be 
seen what further action they wdll take 
with a view to improving a situation 
unsatisfactory both to them and to the 
trade at large. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The following is the price list of the 
Champion Safety Lock and Novelty Com¬ 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, to whose Side 
Window’ and Meeting-Rail Window Sash 
Lo<'ks we have before alluded. The list 
prices are subject to a discount of 60 per 
cent.: 

The Champion Safety Side Window Sash 
Locks and Lasteners Combined. 

No. Per doz. 

10, Malleable Iron. Bronzed.|tl.20 

12, Malleable Iron, PolishtHl F'aee, Bronzed, 1.40 
15, Malleable Iron, Bronzed, Nickel-plated 

face.1.80 

IH. Malleable Iron, Plain, Bronze-plated.. 1.75 

‘JO, Broiiz.^' Metal, Plain.3.50 

‘Jo, Bixinze Metal, No. 4 Finish.3.50 

‘JH, Bronze Metal, Nickel-plated. 8.60 

The Champion Safety Meeting-Hail Window 
Sash Locks. 

No. Per doz. 

103. Iron, Bronzed.-.$1.25 

105, Iron, Bronzed, with Bronze Metal 

Lever. 2.00 

107, Iron, No 1 Finish.2.25 

BIO, In)n, Polished and Bronze-plated_4.25 

110, Iron, Plain, Polished and Bronze- 

plated .4.50 

111, Real Bronze Metal, No. 1 Finish. 7.00 

113, Real Bronze Metal, No. 3 Finish.7.00 

115, Real Bronze Metal, Plain Finish. 7.50 

117, Real Bronze Metal, Nickel-plated.... 9.00 

119, Real Bronze Metal, Plain Finish, 

Large Size.17.00 

The following prices on Clothes Wring¬ 
ers, Mangles, &c., are announced by the 
Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. The fol¬ 
lowing is their Clothes Wringer list, which 
is subject to a discount of $2.50 per dozen; 
terms f.o.b. Erie, net CO days, 2 per cent, 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Clothes Wringers, 

Per doz. 

No. XX, Invincible, with Rowell gears.$36.00 
No. II, Princess Bench Wringer, with 

Rowell gears. 39.00 

No. 10, New Princess, writh Rowell gears. 27.00 

No. 23^, Princess, with Rowell gears.27.00 

No. 13^ Princess, without gears..25.50 

No. 2, Pheenix, with cogs. 27.00 

No. 1, Pheenix, without cegs.25.50 

No. 2, Old Reliable.22.50 

No. 3, Old Reliable.27.00 

Their Clothes Mangles, Folding Wash 
Benches, &c., are sold as follows, terms 
f.o.b., net 60 days, 2 per cent discount for 
cash in 10- days: 

Clothes Mangles, 

Per doc. 

Economist Mangle.$69.00 

Terms, f.o.b. Erie; net 60 dajrs; 2 per cent, 
off 10 days. 
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Folding Wash Bench. 

Per doz. 

Folding Wash Bench.$12.00 

Folding Wash Bench, with Wringer 

stand.15.00 

The Stanley Rule and Level Company 
make no changes in their prices or dis¬ 
counts on July 1. They have added one 
quite novel tool to their line of specialties, 
a description of which will be found in 
our columns, page . This tool has been 
christened Odd Jobs, as indicating by the 
name its many uses. The manufacturer’s 
price is 75 cents each, with a discount to 
dealers of 20 and 10 per cent. 

A slight advance has been made by the 
associated manufacturers in the price of 
Wringers. Instead of the abatement from 
list of January 10 ol $3, as heretofore, it 
is now $2.50; terms, f.o.b., 60 days, with 
2 per cent, discount for cash in 10 days. 

Door Locks do not show any evidence 
of improvement, but are apparently in a 
worse condition than for some time. Net 
prices representing exceptionally low quo¬ 
tations are more frequently made and a 
disposition is shown by the manufacturers 
to induce sales by offering low prices. 

Padlocks are somewhat weaker in price, 
quotations made during the last season 
I^ing now slightly shaded. 

Since our last report the market for 
Wrought-Iron Pipe has shown no further 
settling, the low prices then referred to 
still continuing. At present quotations*it 
is thought by well-informed parties that 
Pipe would be a safe purchase, as it is not 
likely to go much lower and will probably 
in the near future be held at somewhat 
higher figure. 

At the meeting of the manufacturers of 
Squares held last week it was found im¬ 
practicable to continue the control of 
prices, and the market is now an open one. 
As a consequence materially lower quota¬ 
tions than have prevailed for some time 
are now made, and this line of goods is 
regarded as somewhat demoralized. 

Bright Wire Goods are also in an unset¬ 
tled condition and lower quotations are 
made. The competition in this line is 
animated, and it is intimated that it is not 
probable that there will be a material im¬ 
provement immediately. 

A reduction has been made in the prices 
of Cast Butts, which are now quoted at 
discount 70 and 10, with only a small 
extra to the large buyers. The destruction 
of the works of the Reading Hardware 
Company, referred to in another column, 
may have some effect in strengthening the 
market, as the production of goods is thus 
for a time materially diminished. 

The new prices for Carriage Bolts have 
gone into effect and the action of the man¬ 
ufacturers is generally regarded with satis¬ 
faction. The regularity that is thus prom¬ 
ised in this line, with the reasonable prices 
established, apparently meets the approval 
of the trade. 

The Philadelphia Pattern Carriage Bolt 
market is reported to be unsettled and 
weak, and some low quotations have been 
made. It remains to be seen whether or 
no it will be feasible to correct this condi¬ 
tion of things. 

Machine Bolts and Bolt Ends are also 
offered at slightly lower prices with only 
a moderate demand. 

Items. 

The Atha Tool Company, of Newark, 
N. J., for whom C. H. Gurney & Co., of 
Chicago, are general Western agents, have 
issued a new illustrated cataTogtie and 
price list of the steel tools whiph they 
manufacture, embracing Adstes,. A^^es, 
Chisels, Hammers, Ac. It is a book of 
146 pages, bound in cloth, with heavy 


boards and beveled edges and is a most 
excellent specimen of fine printing and 
engraving. The peculiar trade-mark of 
the company occupies a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion. It consists of a capital A inclosed 
in a horseshoe, on which tne name of the 
company curves round the toe. The offi¬ 
cial Steel classification is printed in full on 
the closing pages of the catalogue. 

The catalogue and price list of J. H. 
Stembergh & Son, the Reading Bolt and 
Nut Works, Reading, Pa., is elegantly 
printed in red and black on paper of ex¬ 
ceptionally fine quality. It represents the 
varied line of goods which they are manu¬ 
facturing, with list prices revised to date. 
They also call attention to their machinery 
for Bolt and Nut manufacturers and state 
that they are prepared to manufacture 
Bolt heading, pointing and threading ma¬ 
chines, shears for cutting blanks, Hot- 
Pressed Nut machines and Nut-tapping 
machines, of which they m.ake several 
sizes of each, adapted to all classes of 
work. 

We regret to have to announce the de¬ 
struction of the work: of the Reading 
Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., by a 
fire which occurred last evening. The fire 
originated in the polishing department 
which occupied a central position in the 
extensive plant, whence it spread rapidly 
to other buildings, so that in a short time 
the entire works, with the exception of one 
foundry, were completely destroyed. The 
parts burned included the pattern shops, the 
warehouses, the polishing and nickel- 
plating departments, packing department, 
the engine and boiler houses, the japan¬ 
ning and finishing departments and the 
offices. These buildings contained a 
great quantity of valuable machinery, pat¬ 
terns, materials and finished goods and 
the loss is estimated at from $250,000 to 
$350,000. 

A the list of the associated manufactur¬ 
ers of Carriage Bolts which was given in 
our last issue the address of the Anderson 
Bolt Company was erroneously given as 
Indianapolis, Ind. It should have been 
the Anderson Bolt Works, Anderson, Ind. 
Their card emphasizes the fact that they 
use natural gas, and refers to Common 
Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, Lag Screws, 
Bolt Ends, Bridge Bolts and Hot-Pressed 
Nuts as manufactured by them, 

A recent transfer of property and change 
of business in which the Buffalo Wire 
Drawing Company are concerned has been 
given publicity in the daily press of that 
city. We are desired to state that the 
Buffalo Wire Works, Scheeler & Sons, are 
not connected with the above company, as 
might possibly be inferred from the simi- 
lanty of names. 

J. H. Stembergh & Son, Reading, Pa., 
are sending out nickel-plated Hexagon 
Nuts which are intended for use as paper 
weights. While they serve this purpose 
admirably they are also, utilized in calling 
attention to their manufactures of Bolts, 
Nuts, Rivets, Washers, Iron, &c. 

Elsbre & Mix, Sherburne, N. ¥.•, have 
transferred their stock and business to a 
new firm, Conley & Ingham, who will 
carry it on at the old stand. 

The Keokuk Novelty Comgany, Keokuk, 
Iowa, C. H. C. Burlingame, president, 
issue a circular describing their Sure Shut 
Spring Hinge, the advantages of which 
are pointed out. 

Porter & Wooster, 66 and 68 Beverly 
street, Boston, Mass., so long and favor¬ 
ably known throughout the country as 
manufacturers of Carriage Hardware Spe¬ 
cialties, dissolved partnership July 1. 
Both j)artners will continue business at 
their present location, Mr. Porter manu; 
factoring the Easy Bolt Clipper, and Mr. 
Wooster manufacturing the other goods 


heretofore made by the firm, with the ex¬ 
ception of Body Comer Irons. This 
branch of their business has been sold 
to C. Cowles & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
The firm is referred to as having been 
successful, and in this new departure the 
partners are regarded as having excellent 
prospects. 

The Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut Com¬ 
pany, Lebanon, Pa., for whom Topping 
& Fox, 96 Chambers street. New York, 
are agents, have issued an illustrated catt 
alogue and price list in which they exhibi- 
the line of Bolts, Bolt Ends, Lag Screw s, 
Nuts, Washers, Turn Buckles, Forgings, 
Boiler and Bridge Rivets, &c., of w^hich 
they are manufacturers. A full-page illus¬ 
tration is given of the extensive works of 
the company. 

We are advised by Quernheim & Heckell 
St. Louis, Mo., that they are general 
agents for the Moser Bundle and Package 
Carrier, manufactured by the Moser Holder 
Company, Belleville, Ill., and that they 
are prepared to negotiate with responsible 
parties for the exclusive sale of these 
goods in their respective cities. Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, III., 
are referred to as having the exclusive sale 
of these goods for that city. 

Hartley & Graham, 17 and 19 Maiden 
Lane, New York, announce that they are 
prepared to furnish the trade with im¬ 
proved quality Shot Shells of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, packed in 
new boxes with mncy lithographed labels, 
samples of which are at the same time 
sent out. These new labels are attract¬ 
ively printed with appropriate illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Francis Axe Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in their advertisement, occupying 
page 62, call attention to the All Steel 
Axes, illustrating also some specialties. 
The trade will oteerve that it is intimated 
that special rates will be made for imme¬ 
diate orders to be shipped by September 1. 

Nimick & BrittanMfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., send out a circular of the House Au¬ 
tomatic Liquid Door Check and Spring, 
which they are now manufacturing. Illus¬ 
trations are given explaining this article 
and pointing out its utility* The House 
Liquid Door Check and Buffer is also 
shown. 

W. B. Belknap & Co., Louisville, Ky., 
under date July 2, issue in a four-page 
circular the new cards for Cut and Wire 
Nails, with a table giving the length and 
thickness of the latter. In the circular to 
the trade these Nails are referred to as 
having been often characterized as the 
Nail of the past and the Nail of the future 
respectively, but are stated to be to them 
the Nail of the present, as large stocks of 
both are carried. 

Recknagel & Co., 106 Broad street, New 
York, send out a circular relating to the 
Cataract Washing Machine, for which they 
are agents. It gives a description of the 
macmne, pointing out its special features. 
That the interior of the machine is free 
from bolts, screws, nuts, rivets or anything 
liable to tear the clothes is emphasized. 
This machine has been offered to a limited 
extent and this house is now preparing to 
put it on the market more generally. 

The Philadelphia Milk Shaker Mfg. 
Company, corner Thirteenth and Button¬ 
wood streets, Philadelphia, Pa., issue a 
circular describing the Milk Shaker which 
they are manufacturing, and also an Ice 
Shaver. 

The E. S. Greeley Company, 5 and 7 Dey 
street. New York, issue a circular relating 
to Tamer's Patent Telephone Attachment, 
which is.for the purpose of increasing the 
distinctness with wmich a Telephone is 
heard, preventing the rattling of the trans- 
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mitter diaphragm, &c. They also issue a 
leaflet in which the Electricians’ Pocket 
Tool is illustrated. This article comprises 
a Birmingham Wire Gauge, the French 
millimeter and English inch comparative j 
Scales, Screw Driver, Wire Cleaner, Pen- i 
cil Sharpener and a Wrench. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Company, 
87 Barclay street. New York, are sending 
out a circular relating to Paper Bags, which 
they are offering at low figures. These 
Bags are made by the well-known firm of 
L. Waterbury & Co., and have on them 
an advertisement of Indurated Fiber Ware, 
in which the advantage of this Ware over 
ordinary Wooden ware is pointed out. 
These Bags are furnished at the following 
prices with the company’s advertisement 
on : 

2 pound standard.$1.25 per 1000 

4 pound standard. 1.80 per 1000 

2 pound special. 1.00 per 1000 

4 pound special. 1.45 per 1000 

They will add a merchant’s card not ex¬ 
ceeding three lines at slight additional 
cost. 

Convenient Store Fixtures. 

In our issue of several weeks since we 
briefly called the attention of our readers 
to some of the methods employed by Mr. 



Convenient Store Fixture^.—Fig. 243 —Oif 
Cloth Rack. 


Charles W. Davis, of Wabash, Ind., in 
the arrangement of his stock of shelf 
hardware, &c., and referred among other 
things to various devices used in the dis¬ 
play of his goods. Supplementing what 



Fig. 244.— Qas-Pipe Rack for Cages. 


then appeared, we present by means of the 
accompanying illustrations several views 
of the devices referred to. In Fig. 243 we 
show a rack adapted for the display of 
floor oilcloth, which is of a sufficient 
width to receive one roll of eight-quarter 


or two rolls of four-quarter cloth. The 
rack is described as being set in the shelv¬ 
ing, and is 6 feet 6 inches wide, 12 feet 
high and 12 inches deep, made of 2-inch 
poplar. It is provided with a series of 
rolls, octagonal in shape, placed 10 inches 



Fig. 2A^.—Rack for Wire Screen Cloth. 

apart, or a sufficient distance to allow of a 
full roll of oilcloth or linoleum. The rolls 
are 2^ x 2i inches Mr. Davis informs us 
that this rack may be placed on the wall 
at the end of the shelving or be built in 
the shelving, as may be preferred, and ex¬ 
tended upward to the ceiling. Th$ gen¬ 
eral arrangement of the rack, with several 
rolls of oilcloth in position, is shown in 
Fig. 243. In Fig. 244 is shown a bird cage 
rack made of gas-pipe. It is composed, 
as will be seen from an inspection of the 
engraving, of two rings, the upper one 
being 4 feet in diameter, while the lower 



Fig. 246.—Rack Showing Method of Handling 
Rope. 

one has a diameter of 6 feet. The two 
rings are connected by means of gjis-pipe, 
which renders the rack firm and durable. 
It is suspended by means of a chain which 
runs over double pulleys to the side of the 
room and then down within convenient 
distance from the floor. This enables the 
cage to be readily lowered for the pur¬ 
pose of examining the goods suspended 
from it. It has a capacity for 30 cages. 
In Fig. 245 of the illustrations is shown a 
perspective view of the rack employed by 
Mr. Davis for holding wire-screen cloth. 
As will be noticed, the standards support¬ 
ing the lower section are fastened to the 
sides of the counter in such a way that 
the cloth may be easily unrolled and meas¬ 
ured u}x>n the counter. The rolls upon 


which the wire cloth is placed are H inch 
in diameter, and upon each end is placed 
a tin cap, fastened to the roll by means of 
a single screw. The lower section of the 
rack admits of rolls of cloth 24, 26 and 
28 inches in length, while the upper sec¬ 
tion has a capacity for 30, 32, 84 and 36 
irujh cloth. Fig. 246 of the illustrations 
shows the method of handling ropes 
adopted by Mr. Davis. The rack is 
placed in the cellar at such an inclination 
wdth the ceiling that the coils of rope do 



Fig. 247. — U’lrr Catch for Holding End of 
Rope. 


not interfere with one another. The end 
of the ro])e from each roll is passed up 
through holes in the floor and fa.stened to 
the end of the counter by means of a catch 
made of No. 12 spring wire. An en¬ 
larged view of this catch is shown in Fig. 
247 of the illustrations. At the end of the 
counter and just above the ends of the 
rope is placed a sheet giving the weights 
and number of feet to the pound of the 
various sizes of rope in stock. All the 
goods upon the shelves are protected from 
dust by doors hung to narrow^ strips, with 
parliament butts, the whole being painted 
red. The method of showing samples 
adopted by Mr. Davis is to hang or screw 
them fast in front of the same goods found 
u{)on the shelves. By this means all the 
shelving space can be used to advantage, 
and permits of the goods being kept in 
original packages. 

Movable Fronts for Stores. 

An improvement in shop fronts was 
patented in this country not long since by 
John Gooch, of Brompton Road, London, 
Middlesex County, England. Patents on 
the same improvement have likewise been 
issued in Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Norway, Germany, Sweden, Canada, Italy, 
Victoria, Tasmania, New Zealand, South 
Australia, Spain, New South Wales, Aus- 
tro-Hungary, Queensland and India. It is 
evident from this impressive list of coun¬ 
tries in which the invention has been se¬ 
cured that the author of the idea has faith 
in its utility and also in its general adop¬ 
tion by the business public. The improve¬ 
ment relates to those stores or shops in 
wiiich the lower floor is used for business 
purposes and the stories above for resi- 
aence. The object is to provide means 
by which the whole extent of the frontage 
between the side walls during business hours 
can be rendered available and used for the 
display of goods and for business pur- 
jK)8e8 in general, and by which a side or 
private entrance can be provided when the 
store is closed. The invention consists 
essentially in features of construction of 
the shop front. The show windows and 
store entrance are adjustable relatively to 
other parts. During business hours the 
movable front part or parts are separated 
one from the otner so as to open up an en¬ 
trance to the store from the front, pre¬ 
senting at‘this time the conventional store 
with show windows at the sides and door 
in the middle. When this entrance is 
closed up by the reverse movement of the 
parts, the private entrance or entrances to 
the house as the case may be are brought 
into use. As a rule, where buildings are 
put up for the combined purpose of a store 
on the first floor and residence above, Die 
latter connecting with the front by stairs, 
or with residence in the rear of the store, 
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communicating with the front by a side 
hall, it is necessary to sacrifice a portion of 
the width of the store, more particularly 
of the show windows. This invention pro¬ 
poses to utilize the entire front for show 
window and entrance purposes in business 
hours, and yet have tne private entrance 
available for all other times. In the patent 
drawings mentioned one view shows a 
store front occupying the entire width of 
the building in business hours and show¬ 
ing two private entrances when the store 
is closed, and provided with a sliding or 
rolling blind adapted to come down to 
cover the entire store front when the pri¬ 
vate entrances are employed. 

Business Methods. 

A neat and effective method of bringing 
goods to the attention of the consumers 
IS adopted by Hoopes, Brother & Darling¬ 
ton, Westchester, Pa., in a dainty pam¬ 
phlet devoted to their Warner Wheel. As 
It may be suggestive to manufacturers or 
merchants in other lines we reproduce its 
substance below. The front cover con¬ 
tains the words, For the man whose 
business it is to buy your wagons.” The 
Warner Wheel is then referred to in the 
following terms : 

Our Warner Wheel is never to fail at the 
weakest spot in other wheels. But what if it 
does? 

Exact from your wagon-maker the bargain 
we make with him—new wheels for old if they 
fail at the hub, with no limit of time or any¬ 
thing else but unworkmanlike work on the 
wagon-maker^s part.—See postscript. 

It is better to make this guarantee through 
your wagon-maker. We make it to him; and 
he makes it to you. For we deal with him; 
and he deals with you. 

We make, as most wheel-makers do, four 
grades of wheels, alike except the wood they 
are made of. We have to, besides, to humor 
the wagon-makers—there are just as many 
grades of wagon-makers as there are of 
wheels. 

The best of oak and hickory grows in this 
part of the United States; but there is oak 
Mid oak, Mid hickory and hickory. Out of the 
self-same log are brittle and middling and good 
and tougher than steel. 

There isn’t nearly enough tough wood in the 
world to make the wheels all tough. There 
isn’t any need of all the wheels being tough. 
Why tough wheels for a tender wagon ? and 
most of the wagons are tender. 

But, after a wheel is painted and varnished, 
who can tell the brittle wood from the tough 
till it breaks ? 

So go to the wagon-maker who, you judge— 
but make him prove it—will give you the best 
of wood in your wheels; then make him repeat 
our guarantee. 

Most wheel-makers make four grades of 
wheels, we said; but they don’t all use the same 
marks. Our marks have always been XX for 
best, X for next best, No 1 for next. No. 2 for 
next lowest—the worst we bum. But some of 
the makers mark their wheels XXXX, XXX, 
XX and X. Don’t let those extra X’s make 
you think their wheels are better than ours. 

Half the wheels we make go to London and 
Paris. They are finding out on the other side 
where the best materials come from. 

Now and then a Yankee imports a French or 
English wagon and gets our wheels. Two 
freights and a duty! No matter; salt water 
and a little jingle of silver don't hurt ’em. 
Such wheels are worth paying for. 

The necessary cost of our wheels is very 
little more than that of the next-best make, 
whatever that make may be. But what do you 
think of a method of making that makes' the 
weakest spot in a wheel the strongest ? If the 
argument is as good as the wheel, you will 
want our wheels. 

Postscript. —We make this limit to our 
guarantee, if it is a limit; If a wagon-maker 
bores a hub for too large a box, he must take 
the risk, not we; the same if he puts on too 
light a wheel for the axle. These are what 
we mean by unworkmanlike wagon-maker’s 
work. 


This limit is proper for us, not for the wagon- 
maker. He can give you a still stronger guar¬ 
antee. We take the risk of our wheels. Let 
him take the risk of his work in addition. 

But the owner must keep his tires tight. It 
would be absurd to guarantee a wheel with 
the tires neglected. 

Uniformity in Marking Goods. 

A correspondent takes up the sub¬ 
ject of uniformity in marking goods, and 
presents the following views: 

Do those of your readers who are 
engaged in the sale of shelf goods 
extensively think of the great import¬ 
ance of system an uuniformity in 
putting prices on such goods as tinware, 
wooden ware and general stock of house¬ 
keepers’ articles? Is it not too true that 
much is left for guesswork, and the fact 
that a dinner-pail is generally sold for 25 
cents fixes that as the figure until a corn- 
competitor has made an advance or a cut in 
the price? Suppose they cost $1.75 per 
dozen, and the dealer has adopted a gen¬ 
eral rule to add 50 per cent, profit on tin¬ 
ware. The pail would then be marked 22 
cents, but nine out of ten would mark 
it either 20 cents or 25 cents, to make it 
“even figures.^ The trouble growing out 
of a lack of uniformity is that a part of 
the dealers charge 20 ‘cents and a part 25 
cents, and no one knows imtil he loses 
sales that he is charging too much. I am 
going to advocate a cast-iron rule of fixing 
a profit on all lines of goods and then 
marking them to the nearest figure, leav¬ 
ing out fractions. If it is 25 per cent, on 
wooden ware, and the dealer buys a lot of 
pails for $2.25 per dozen, they will retail 
for 28 cents. On cutlery he thinks 33J 
per cent, profit right, and a set of knives 
that cost 88 cents should be marked at 
$1.17 per set—no more and no less. 

Another mistake made by many dealers 
is to mark goods after looking at them 
and estimating what they will bring. A 
deafer thinks a bread or cake box looks 
big for its cost and wdll mark 75 cents for 
one that costs 35 cents. Here h^ is all at 
sea again—no rule or system, and the com¬ 
petitor that has a rule, and sells the cake 
box for 53 cents gets his full and fair 
profit, and a customer for future pur¬ 
chases. Many dealers are too much en¬ 
gaged in their financial and other office 
work to see to marking goods, and the in¬ 
voice is given to a salesman who is supposed 
to know at what figure to mark the goods, 
but if he has a rule, as stated, he can make 
no mistake however little experience he 
has had. This plan of doing business 
leaves the more busy employees to attend 
to duties that need their especial knowl¬ 
edge. The same rule could be applied to 
stoves with only the slight vanation of 
calling the retail price at the nearest quar- 
ter-dollar fraction. A stove costing $11, 
and sold on a 33^ per cent, profit, would 
be worth $14.66, but for convenience it 
could be marked under the rule $14.75. 
In stoves there would need to be one line 
of profit for certain goods as the leading 
lines, and another for cheap goods. 

A feature of my plan is that it could so 
readily be made the basis for mutual agree¬ 
ment with dealers who are in the same 
locality as to have a uniform asking price for 
goods. I am not in favor of combmations 
in which all in a trade agree upon their 
‘ ‘ honor ” to sell at a certain price and 
never vary from it. I am too old for that 
by a large majority, and if I wanted to set 
men who had been life-long friends at 
enmity I would recommend a combination 
on prices. It is business-like and helpful, 
however, for dealers to fix a profit per¬ 
centage on the various lines of goods tney 
sell and will go a long way toward uni¬ 
formity and fair prices. It is, moreover, an 
easy thing to agree upon, as there is so 
little detail to it. Perhaps the most diffi -1 
cult line would be in stove repairs, but 
to-day there is more uniformitv in both * 


the wholesale and retail prices of castings, 
fire-brick, &c., than on any other goods 
sold. All that would be wanted would be 
a list drawing the line on heavy (^tings, 
like furnace fire-pots, for one line at a 
fixed percentage, and another for stove 
repairs, grates, cross-pieces, fire-brick, 
&c., all as simple as tin pans and 
shelf goods when understood. Now 
let us see the result and notice the 
advantage gained. A man wants a coal 
hod ana is charged 71 cents for it. He 
first wonders why the 1 cent is put on 
and the next moment sees that it has been 
figured in a business way and that he w 
only charged the close price that the arti¬ 
cle could be afforded at. If the price 
given had been 70 cents, quite naturally 
he would want it for 65 cents and the 
seller is only required to say, in case a 
reduction is asked from the 71 cents, that 
it has been marked carefully at his lowest 
margin of profit, and the odd figures cor¬ 
roborate w'hat he says. Then I would let 
the customer leave the article before I 
would take off the 1 cent 1 
The best proof I can offer that this plan 
is a good one is that I have tried it myself 
and obtained my theory from practice. 
The strongest hold that a merchant can 
secure on his customers is to show them 
that he runs his store himself, on his own 
money and in his own way, and that when 
he sells an article to a man who is not 
niggardly enough to “ beat down ” on it 
he pays no more than one who is a bore. 
The very highest position that can be 
obtained in mercantile life is to have a 
name that is a guarantee for the price put 
on the merchandise. 


Excellent Work of a Spiegel Fur¬ 
nace. —Mr. G. C. Stone, of the New Jer¬ 
sey Zinc and Iron Company, Newark, 
N. J., gives us the following excellent 
record of one of the spiegel furnaces of 
that company: “We have now one fur¬ 
nace in blast, blown in May 15, and one 
out relining, to be blown in as soon as 
completed, probably about August 1. The 
furnace now out made the longest blast 
we have ever made here, and the long^t 
run on spiegel that I know of, being in 
blast three years and two days. The prod¬ 
uct was: 


Tons. Cwt. Pounds, 

First year. 8840 10 70 

Second year. 3443 13 67 

Third year.. 8090 8 79 


Total. 9874 12 94 ' 


The average yield of ore was only 31.5 per 
cent. The spiegel averaged 19.65 per 
cent, manganese. It required 2 tons, 
9 cwt., 22 pK)unds of coal to the ton of 
iron, and made about 6000 pounds slag to 
each ton of iron.” 


Relative Talne of Silver and Gold. 

—In discussing the relative values of 
silver and gold, the London Daily News 
publishes figures to show that, notwith¬ 
standing the decline in the value of silver, 
its production has continued to increase at 
the same time that the annual supplies of 
gold have increased. Early in the present 
century the annual production of gold was 
about $10,000,000 on the average. After 
the ^reat Californian discoveries the pro¬ 
duction rose for a time above $150,000,- 
000, but for a series of years following the 
year 1859 the average was rather above 
than below $100,000,000. Of late the 
production of gold has been somewhat 
under $100,000,000 yearly. Of silver the 
supply varied between $40,000,000 and 
$52,500,000 for the 20 years ended with 
the year 1870; but no sooner did the value 
of silver begin to fall than the production 
steadily increased, until it is now nearly 
three times as great as it was a generation 
ago. 
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Expanded Metal. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a new metal product known as ex¬ 
panded metal. In form it resembles 
woven wire netting, and is intended to be 
used for the same purposes. It is made of 
sheet metal, cut in alternate slots by spe¬ 
cial machinery and expanded into open 
network, the sheets being increased in 
area from six to ten times, depending 
upon the size of the mesh. Tlie cut gives 
a side view' of the netting to show the 


England, the South Atlantic States and 
the Central South, and propositions are 
being received from several parties desir¬ 
ing to take hold. An English syndicate 
is being organized to conduct manufactur¬ 
ing operations in Great Britain. 

The machines now' in use for the manu¬ 
facture of expanded metal are somewhat 
similar to a cornice brake, but fitted with 
a series of knives or cutters, one for each 
slot. These knives make but one-sized 
j cut, different meshes, therefore, requiring 
different machines. The sheets of metal 



Expanded Metal. 


such as is used for flour sieves, fly screens, 
&c. A very large field is found outside 
of the.se lines, however, as will be ob¬ 
served by reference to the catalogue. 
Lawn fencing, elevator guards, aviaries, 
summer doors for ventilation, arbors, 
vine and vegetable supports, farm and 
railroad fencing, farm gates, flower-bed 
inclosures, delivery-wagon screens, store 
partitions, poultry netting, skylight guards, 
tree boxes, desk railing, window guards, 
swinging signs and even door mats are 
among the u.sc*s enumerated, to which can 
be added a variety of special places in 
which wire netting is found clesirable. 
The same principle is applied in the manu¬ 
facture of steel fire-proof lathing. The 
manufacturers point out one e.ssential dif¬ 
ference between wire netting and expanded 
metal which is worth noting. Wire net¬ 
ting for the heavier uses must be made to 
order, while expanded metal can be car¬ 
ried in stock and is ea.sily cut with shears 
or cold chisel to any shape required with¬ 
out leaving broken ends to be pulled or 
drooped out, as in the ca.se of wire. The 
catalogue comprises 47 pages of very in- 
ter'*8ting matter, which w ill be sent to any 
addre.s8 on application to the company at 
60 West Monroe street, Chicago. 


The Diehl Fruit Press and Vegetable 
Strainer. 

This article, which is manufactured by 
Paine, Diehl & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is show'n in the illustration given here¬ 
with, which represents the two parts sep¬ 
arated. It will be recognized as sub¬ 
stantially the same as the P., D. & Co. 

E ress and strainer, w'ith a modification 
y which the plunger can be conveniently 


shape of the metal, both in the strands I fed to the machine, of course, vary in 

and at the I tn thp ph«™pfpr nf thp "s® and the^mptyiDg or dean- 


ttuti at tuc puiutH of union. met:, iwjcuitjiuk lu me euttiaeiei ui me ^ 

This artide was invented in 1883 by product desired. A sheet 9 feet long and attention to^ the very considerable 
J. F. Golding, of CWcapi and a patent Ji inches wide, for instance, is expand^ improvement which is thul madetn the 
covenng the principle of its manufacture to 3 feet in width but reduced to 8 feet in ^ 

was obtained hy him in 1884. Additional length. The sheet, after insertion in the 

patents were subsequently secured on the machine, is fed automatically cut and ex- ^ ?,as heretofore been applied. 

different features of the machinery used panded at the same time, and is delivered _ 

to produce it. Oscar Bradford, president without further attention. A 25 horse- " 

of the Curtiss & Co. Mfg. Company, and power engine will furnish sufficient power OflScial trials of a new form of log have 


size, according to the character of the 


ing it more convenient for those to which 


subsequently secured on the machine, is fed automatically, cut and ex- ^ heretofore been annlied 
ures of the machinery used panded at the same time, and is delivered neretoiore Deen appiiea. 


of the Curtiss & Co. Mfg. Company, and power engine will furnish sufficient power OflScial trials of a new form of log have 
Henry S. Turner, of St. Louis, being con- to operate four machines. One machine recently been made on board some of the 
vinced of the value of the invention, ac- will produce in ten hours, from No. 18 French torpedo boats. The log is made 
quired an interest in it and contributed sheet, 10,000 square feet of expanded of bronze of cylindro-conical form, and 


toward its successful development. In metal for use in window and skylight weighs about 5.5 pounds. It is provided 
connection with Mr. Golding they have guards, around elevator shafts, in lawn with a hollow tube running aowm its 
organizized the Expanded Metal Company, fences, &c. The manufacturers claim for center, which is connected by a canvas¬ 
controlling every feature of expanded 
metal and the necessary machinery in the 
United States and several foreign coun- 

The usual difficulties were encountered x 

in putting a new industry on a successful Jr 

mechanical and commercial footing. Ex- Y 

periments in building machines were at- 

accomplished was a demonstration of the ~ 

practicability of the invention. Long & 

Allstatter, of Hamilton, Ohio, were then 

consulted, and they undertook to erect ^ ^ 

machines guaranteed to work, succeeding 
after a great deal of experimenting, which 
involved unavoidable delay. It is quite 

recently that all difficulties were sur- Strainer, 

mounted, but three machines are now in 
full operation making expanded metal at 

the company’s factory at Hermosa, six it great strength, as well as decided cheap- covered india-rubber tube to a pressure 
miles from Chicago, on the Chicago, Mil- ness, in comparison with hand-woven wire, gauge on board. When the ship is under 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad. Facilities New uses are also expected for it, an in- way the flow of the water past the log 
exist at these works for extensive opera- quiry coming from the engineers in charge establishes a partial vacuum in the tube, 
tions when the growth of the business de- of the Mississippi River improvements, and causes the pointer of the pressure 
mands them. The Chicago office of the who state that it is well adapted for the gauge to move over its dial, Which is grad- 
company is at 60 West Monroe street, manufacture of mattresses used in revet- uated to give the speed of the vessel from 
Licenses to manufacture for exclusive ter- ting. 4 up to 25 knots, 

ritory have been issued to companies at The company have issued an illustrated ■ 


company is at 60 West Monroe street. 
Licenses to manufacture for exclusive ter¬ 
ritory have been issued to companies at 


4 up to 25 knots. 


St. Louis, San Francisco and Pittsburgh, catalogue, which shows the great variety Four artesian wells in Galveston are 
in each of which places factories are or of purposes for which this netting can yielding copious supplies of water. The 
will shortly be in operation. Three other be used. At present nothing finer than first one put down is expected to furnish, 
districts have been set off for exclusive 1-inch mesh is made, so that the expanded when completed, 1,000,000 gallons per 
control by separate licenses—namely, New metal does not compete with wire cloth, day. It is not yet down 500 feet. 


in each of which places factories are or of purposes for which this netting can yielding copious supplies of water, 
will shortly be in operation. Three other be used. At present nothing finer than first one put down is expected to fui 
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Some New Forms of Oil Cans. 


We have referred in the past to the oil 
cans manufactured by W. J. Clark & Co., 
Salem, Ohio. In addition to the well- 
known lines that this firm have been sup¬ 
plying in the past, novelties arc being con¬ 
tinually brought out, and two of the most 
recent are shown in the accompanying en¬ 
gravings. The fii*st represents a cheap 
form of can, similar in all respects to the 
can illustrated in these columns 



Fig, 1.—Ctorfc’a C-Can without Jacket, 


wme time since, save only that the slatted 
jacket is omitted. The pump turns in its 
position, so as to make it convenient to 
nil a lamp at the side as shown. The 
pump is connected with the can by screws 
and a screw is also used at the top. The 
can is conveniently carried by a bail, and 
in all respects is portable, combining high 
utility with great convenience. 

Fi^. 2 and 8 represent what the firm 
describe as their rotating can. The can 



Fig. 2.—Clark's Rotating Can as it Ooes to 
he Filled, 


is swung in a frame which serves as a han¬ 
dle to carry the can when it goes to be 
filled. The two engravings illustrate the 
use of the can so clearly that it will be 
understood without explanation. When 
the can is being used for filling a lamp it 
is set upon the edge of a table or bench as 
shown in the third engraving. Both 
hands may be used in hanging the 
lamp, simply 'a finger being engaged 
with the spout to pull the can forward, 
as clearly shown in the cut. After the 
lamp is &led, by simply raising the lamp 
and thereby imparting the opposite motion 
to the can or releasing the pressure, the 
flow of the fluid is stopped. Referring to 




the spout upon this can, it may be re¬ 
marked that the passage of the oil *is not 
through what would be regarded as the 
spout, but, instead, is through the brace 
or support under the spout. By this con¬ 
struction the can can be drained to the 


they overcome certain objections which 
have heretofore prevailed against swing¬ 
ing cans, and in support of this proposi¬ 
tion mention that it has come into instant 
favor wherever introduced. The can does 
away with the lalxir of pumping, and the 
bother to which pumps out of order sub¬ 
ject their users. 


Water Boiler for Vapor Stoves. 


.T. W. StolTel, of Mascontah, III., is 
introducing to*the trade a patent water 
heater for use in connection with gasoline 


Fig. S.—Method of Using Clark's Rotating 
Can. 


Water Boiler for Vapor Stoves.-^Fig. 1.— Perspec¬ 
tive View with Side Partially Broken Away^ 
Showing Internal Arrangement, 


last degree. This can is claimed to be the 
only one of its kind that is trunnioned at 
the ends. It has advantages over side 
trunnioned cans in point of compactness, 
and the fact that it rotates within its own 
space. The contents are always in the 
same relation to the trunnions, and, accord¬ 
ingly, it is as ejisy to rotate 
the can when full as when it 
is empty, a fact that will be 
appreciated by all who have 
occasion to use such a device. 

There is never any surging of 
the contents to cause unsteadi¬ 
ness or spilling. The 'can is 
provided "With^'afi automatic 
spring locking device which 
holds it in an upright position whenever 
at rest, and prevents rotating accidentally 
in a way to spill the contents. The can 
is supplied with a lar^e screw-cap filling 
hole, and as the spout is also supplied with 
a cap, the device is claimed to be abso¬ 
lutely air-tight, and therefore specially 
adapted for holding gasoline and other 


stoves, two views of which are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 
presents the device detached from the 
stove, and with the side partially broken 
away showing the internal construction. 
Fig 2 of the engravings shows the boiler 
as it appears when in use. It is con¬ 
structed of sheet metal and provided with 
a cover which fits tightly. The principle 
u[K)n which it works is that of the ordi¬ 
nary water-back, the supply entering the 
pipe at the base of the vessel, passing 
through the loop which encircles the 
central portion of the burner, becoming 
highly heated thereby and escapes to the 
boiler by means of the return pipe as shown 
in Fig. 1. This pipe projects upward to a 


Fij. 2.—The Boiler in Use. 


similarly volatile fluids. In a letter re¬ 
cently received from this firm, they remark 
that they have been in this line of business 
since 1875, and have in that time produced 
an assortment of oil cans for family use 
which are very popular with the trade. 
They think, however, that in this new can 


point near the top of the boiler, and is fur¬ 
nished with a cap which causes any steam 
generated to be thrown downward, tend¬ 
ing to keep the water hot, while also 
avoiding noise. The device is simple of 
construction and adapted for use on vapor 
stoves of various descriptions. 
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Odd Jobs. 


A new tool has been brought out by the 
Staley Rule and Level Company, New 
Britain, Conn., and 29 Chambers street. 
New York. It is illustrated in Fig. 6 
and is called Odd Jobs, in view of what 
it will do. It consists of a casting some- 



Odd Jobs.—A New Tool Brought Out by 
the Stanley Rule and Level Company., 
Nexo York. 

what resembling a miniature house gable, 
with one round window in the end. The 
liable part, as we have familiarly described 
it, is a right angle, thus making the tool 
available for miter purposes and as a tri- 
square. The base is at right angles to the 
center line of the casting, thus adapting it 
for a level. The mercury-tube will be 
noticed in the cut. The tool is to be used 
for various purposes in combination with 
a rule, and, for that reason, the back of 
the casting is channeled out just the right 
width to receive an ordinary 2-foot rule 
when closed. The little set-screw shown 
at the left in the cut engages with the 
edge of the rule and holds it in place. 
With the rule inserted the range of work 
that may be accomplished will be readily 
perceived. No less than ten special uses 
are enumerated in the circular put forth 
by the company. These are as follows: 
A (1) tri-square, which is so evident that 
it does not need any explanation. The same 
remark also applies to (2) miter square. By 
combining with the rule and extending one 
end of the rule below the square head 
or bivse already referred to, a (3) T-8<^uare 
is secured. By keeping^ the rule in the 
same position and using a* pencil or scratch 
awl in the angle of the rule as shown in 
the cut (4) a marking gauge is obtained. In 
the same manner a (5) mortise gauge is 
secured. By reversing the rule and allow¬ 
ing the opposite end to project beyond the 
base, a (0) depth gauge is formed. A (7) 
miter level and also a (8) spirit level are 
secured in a way already described. A 
plumb is derived by a line brought against 
the top and bottom projections as indicated 
at the right of the engraving. Referring 
to the cut, near what we have called the 
gable of the casting, will be noticed a 
sharp point. This is in line with the end 
of the groove or channel for the rule on 
the back. With the rule in the position 
already indicated, and using the point re¬ 
ferred to as a center, a (9) compass or 


device for striking circles is obtained and 
that, too, with the means at hand for 
adjusting the radius to suit circumstances. 
Instead of using the rule as above described, 
the .long scribe or point, shown at the 
right, may be employed, as shown in the 
cut. The end of the rod opposite the 
point is adapted to receive and hold a 
pencil, thus still further increasing the 
utility of the article in this regard. By 
using the right-angled edges at the top, 
which we have familiarly desenbed as the 
gable of the casting, an (10) inside square 
for boxes and frames is obtained. We are 
not altogether certain that the above enu¬ 
meration covers all the uses to which this 
tool can be put, but we give them as the 
enumeration w’hich the company have made 
and leave our ingenious renders to discover 
still others. Using the tool as a beam 
compass, it has a capacity of from H to 13 
inches diameter. Smaller circles can be 
made by reversing the steel rod so as to 
bring the pencil near the center ]K)int. 
A circle of 25 inches diameter can l>e 
swung if the rule alone is used with a 
pencil in the angle at its head. This little 
article is being supplied nickel-plated, put 
up in neat boxes and is a most dc^sirable 
addition to any carpenters kit. 

^ _ • 

Improved Bench Drill. 


A few months since we presented in 
these columns a form pf bench drill manu¬ 
factured by Messrs. E. C. Stearns «fe Co., 
of Syracuse, N. Y. In the engraving 
annexed we show' an improved form of 
the same drill, the special feature being 
the adjustable bed-plate, which may be 
raised or low'ered to accommodate various 
styles and sizes of work. It is so con¬ 
structed, it is stated, that by simply turn¬ 
ing a crank the spindle is rapidly fed 
down to the work and as quickly with¬ 
drawn. The drill is ^6J inches, measured 



Steams' Improved Bench Lh'ill. 

from the base of standard to top of bal¬ 
ance-wheel, and weighs 29 pounds. It 
is claimed to have a capacity for drilling 
any size of hole at a right angle with the 
bed-plate, from ^ inch down to the smal¬ 
lest required. The drill-stock is H inch 
in diameter, the run of the screw' 3^ 
inches and the weight of the balance- 
wheel 6 pounds. With each drill is fur¬ 
nished a chuck, which attaches to the 


spindle and holds a |-inch round drill or 
an ordinary si^uare-tapered shank or brace 
drill. The drill is made of the best mate¬ 
rial, the main standard is neatly japanned, 
the hand wheel nickel-plated, the balance- 
wheel painted vermilion, while the bear¬ 
ings are finished with standard size ream¬ 
ers, with all parts interchangeable. The 
crank, as w'ill be noticed by referring to 
the engraving, has an extension for large 
drilling, and the manufacturers state there 
are proper allowances for strength and 
durability. 


Agate Spinner. 


This toy is manufactured by the Wire 
Goods Company, Worcester, Mass., and is 
represented full size in the accomplinying 



Agate Spinner. 


cut. Its use is sufficiently indicated in its 
name and in the illustration. It is stated 
that by means of it an agate may be made 
to spin on a dinner plate or other smooth 
surface from five to eight minutes. These 
articles are packed in neat boxes, contain¬ 
ing each one spinner with agate, ready for 
retailing, having on the outside full direc¬ 
tions in regard to the manner of use. 


Continuous Stfam Heating for Cars. 

—In summing up what was said of con¬ 
tinuous steam heating for cars at the 
recent Master Car Builders’ convention 
the Railroad Gazette remarks: “ It seemed 
to be generally acknowledged that the 
results given by the various systems used 
were fairly satisfactor 5 \ It was also no¬ 
ticeable that while no reference was made 
to the difficulty of heating cars should 
the engine be stalled or break dowm on 
the road, numerous speakers stated that 
they had made arrangements for keeping 
the cars heated while they w'ere standing 
at stations, junctions and terminal points. 
It seems to be a very general practice to 
'keep the cars warm throughout the whole 
winter and to couple them up to a sta¬ 
tionary boiler when the cars are standing 
and the locomotive is not available. None 
of the speakers appeared to have found 
any difficulty in carrying this into effect, 
while no complaint was made that the 
quantity of steam used in heating formed 
an appreciable tax on the steaming pow’er 
of the locomotive.” 


The limited partnership of William D. 
Marvel Co., Nos. 68 and 70 William 
street, has been dissolved by mutual con¬ 
sent. The Marvel Iron Company, Limited, 
and William D. Marvel will continue busi¬ 
ness at the same address. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

JULY 3, 1888. 

iltote.—Tbe quotatlonii glT^o below reprcseot the Current Bardware Prices wbicta preTall m tbe market at larfce. They are not ghren as manufacturers* 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In oases where goods are quoted at lower figures than tbe manufacturers name, it lahot 
stated chat the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps oy the manufacturers, perhaps by the Mtwrs 
at Um figures named. 


dlaiift# 

26k, 

7H% 


OLmmmultfn, 

Osfs, P ers e as i ca. H zooo- 
Hieks * Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof. l-10*s.60#) 

■. B. Trimmed Mg^ l ib’s.66# ( 

■. B. Ground Bdge,Central Flre4-10*e«70# i « 

Double Watemroof. 1-10*8.41.40) ' 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10*8....6S# ^ 68# 

a.D. .48# 

fi. B.80# 

anloB Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. O. Trimmed.60# 

F. L. Ground.66# 

Oen. Fire Grouo':.70# 

Double Waterproof.61.40 

Double Ws*-rproof, In 1-10*8.E.40, 

H B. Genuine Imported.46# 

Bey’s £. fi.64# A 66# 

Bey s D Waterproof. Central Fire.^60 

Ourfrfdges— 

BJm Fire Oartrldtee.dls 60ft6ft2 % 

Rim Fire MUltair Cartridges.dls I6k2 % 

Oen. Fire Caxirkfoes. Plstm and Rlfie.. .dls 26A6A2 % 
Oen. Fire Cartr., Military M fiportlng. ...dls 16k6k2 % 
Blank Caitrldges, except 22 and 88 oal., an addl- 
tlonaf 10 1 OTer abore discounts. 

Blank Cartridge -22 cal. 4L76, dls 8 6 

Blank Cartridges, 82 cal.68.50. dls 2 % 

Primed SheHs and Bullets.dls 16ft6ft2 % 

1. B. Caps, Round BaU.61.76. dls 2 8 

B. B. Caps, Conical Ball, Swaged.62.00, dls 2 6 


Beruan Primers all slses, and B. L. Caps (for 

StnrteTant Shells).61.00, dls 2 % 

▲11 other Primers, all ^ses.61.20 dls 2 6 


First qualltT, 4,8.10 and 12 gauge.dls 26A10ft2 % 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge ($10 list). 

dls80Al04b2 8 

Star, Club. RItuI and ) lO-gauge, 60 list {dls 88)^10 
Climax Brands, ) 12 gauge, $8 list) 2% 

Club, RlTal and Climax Brands, 14. 16 and 20 

gauge. .dls S0A10k2 % 

Selby’s Combination Shot Shells.dls 164fc2 % 

Brass shot Shells, 1st quality.dls 60k2 % 

Brass Shot Shells, Club. Rlral ▲ Climax.. .dls 66k8 % 
8k6H9 T/t xt d ^ — 

Ust No. 10.1887.dls 20k 10 % 

IFods— 

g. M. a k W. R. A.-B. ■., UUP....48.001 

g. M. C 4 W. R. A.-B. X., OklO.8.80 

D. M. a k W. R. A.-B. B.. 7k8.8.60 

g. M. a k W. R. A.~P. X.. 11 up.... 840 

J. M. a k W. R. A-P. X.. OklO.4.00 

IT.M.akW.B. A.-P. M.7k8 — 

Bley’s B.X.,U up...... 

BeT*s P. X . 11 • 80. 

Aaetla.—XagleABTtis.....li » 10#. dls 80B20k6S 

WfUAV. ...OH# 

AnMtMe*s Mouse Hole. .4446 

Armltage Mouse Hole, Xxtra.. , 


, 400 


dls 80kS8 



WllslnBon*8. 

f. k alley OUrr. Patent Solid. 

daufi PlsscMUl OrtB— 

Millers Fans Co..618.00, dls 80 8 

Obeney Anrll and Vise. .dls 86 % 

Allen Combined Anrll and Vise.6^ dls 40kl0 % 

Moorek Barnes Mfi. Co.. .dls 88H % 


Amamru ud^Blca. 

Oongra I" 


Dongle Mfg. Co. 

JHm Haren Conner Co, 
Wbs. a. Ires k Co. 


_. ..dls 708 

HumphreysTtUe Mfg. Co. 

Ikeuen, Swift k Co. (F. H. Beecher), 

Cook’s, Dosulass Mfg. Co.....m ...dls 668 

Cook’s. New Haren Copper Co...dls 60klOB60klOk6 8 

less’ CIreular Lip.dls 60 8 

Meat Solid Hesd.dls 80 8 

& X. Jeuulngs k Co., No. 10, extenskm lip.dls 40 % 

a X. Jeuulngs k Co., No. 80.dls 60 8 

a X. Jennings k Oa, Anger Bits, In fan^ boons, 

lusssll Jennings’ Angers and Bits. dls868 

Imitation Jennmgs’Btsinew Ust).dls 0096Ck6 8 

Black.dls 80 8 

r Bits....dls 60kl0a60 8 

[ommedlen Car Bits.dls IMIO 8 

r Pat. Anger Bits.dls 10 8 

dupere— 

BouB«y*sAdJnsiable Bd^ 84k..... ..dls 40kl08 

Blearas’..- ...dls &0kl0 8 

Ires’Xxpanslre,each6440.. ...dls 6qkl0 8 

« Blrersal Xxpanslre. each #440.dis 80 8 

rood’s....dls 86 #186kl0 8 


VBi 


*^llsrk’s small, tU; 


_large,6M.dls86a86k68 

Ires* Na 4, per doa., |W.dls 86 0 40 8 

twsn's...dls 40 8 

•teer’S.No.LBWt Na8,688.dls868 

•teams’ Na 8,148..dls 80 8 

fiknlct iMts— 

Common...B gross 68.76 • 68.86 

ptamond.<....B doa.6l.i0, dis86ki08 

^Bee**.dls86«86k68 

Double Out, Bheoardson’B.dls 46 B 46k6 % 

PoUhie Ont, CA Valley Mfg. Co...dis 80ki0 8 

Donhle Cnt, Hartwell’s, Bgra.66.26 

p^leOnt.Don^sas’...dls40kl0 8 

Donhle Cnt. Ires^..,..dls 60 A 60k6 8 

Bit fitock DritiB— 

9 Horse Twist DrOls...dls60kl0k6 8 

Standard.dls 60kl0k6 8 

Clerelaad..dls 60kl0k6 % 

hyncnse. for metal.dls 60kl0k6 8 

•rraense, for wood (wood list).dts 80 • 80k6 8 

wnusms’ or Holt’s, for metal. .dls 60kl0kl0 8 

Williams' or Holt’s, for wood...dls 40klo 8 


jZfloiBme<ilen*8.dls 16kl0 % 

watrous*s.. dls 16kl08 

•uenu.dls 16kl0 8 

•MU’S Ship Anger Pattern Car Bits.dls I6kl08 

Aw l Hutto. 

Bjmtik, BrassFetnile..68.60 B gross—dls46kl08 

Palm Bew^ Short.6L00 B doe-dls 40ki0 8 

gkfut ffwfu, Lou.- » doo.-net 

Patent^, mm Top.. no.OO b gross-dls46kl08 

Psteut Pos. Lea&er ftp... JnXOO B gross-dia 46kl0 f 


Awls, Brad Nets, Ac* 

wls, Sewing, Common.e gross tl.)o—uls86 8 

. wls, Shouldereci Peg. .»B gross 12.46—dls 40(B4Okl0 8 

1 wls. Patent Peg..Bgross 68#—dls 40B40klO 8 

wls, Shouldered Brad.62.70 B gross—dls 36 % 

vwlB, Handled Brad.. p,60 B gross—dls 46 8 

iwls. Handled Scratch...67.60 B gio^^ls S6kl0 8 

twls. Socket Scratch.61.60 B dos—dls 26 • 30 8 

Awl and Teel felete. 

itken’s Sets.AwU k Tools.No.20. BdOB.610-dU 60kl0 % 
Fray’s Ad Tool Hdls.. Nos.1.612; 2, $18.; 8.112; 4. IP. 

dls 26a25A]U 8 

XUlcr*8 FallsAdJ. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1.112: 2.tlKdls 26 8 

Henry’s Combination Haft.B dos, 10 

Brad Bets, No. 42, 610.60, No. 48, 612.60...dls 70kl0k6 8 
Brad Bets, Stanley’s Excelsior, No. 1,17.60. i 
Brad Bets, Stanley’s Bxoelslor. No. 2, |4.00. > dls80kl08 
Brad Bets. Stanley’s Excelsior, No. 8,66.60. S 

Auea. 

Malurw* and Special Bramdc— 

First quality.u dos, 66.00 #t 66.50 

Others...B dos. $6.60 ^15.75 

Axle Hyeaae. 

Fraser’s, In bulk.Keg B B. 4#; Pan, B h. 5# net 

Frasers, in boxes.B grosa 69.50 

Dixon’s Ererlastlng. In bxs., B dos., 10; 11.20; 2 n, $2 

Dixon’s Everlasting.10-0 palls, each, 8M 

Lower grades, soeclal brands.B gro $5.50 A $7 

Axles.-No. l,4#«4Mk No. 2, 9 h<»6H#. 

8oa.7tol8.dis50«56 8 

80 S. 10 to 22.dis 6Okl0kl0<»7U % 

ystlonal Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Otllng : 
Standard Farm 4 to 5) and Special Farm (Al to AS) 

Less than 10 sets..dls 88V4 8 

Over 10 seu...dls 88HA61 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 9), k XX Strong Truck (lo to 10): 

Less than 10 sets...dls 10 8 

Over 10 sets.dls 10k6 8 

Daa Boldem, 

D Borengle’s Pat., B dos $18.dls 00 8 

Halancea,—Spring Balances..dls 60 8 

Common Sea .B doa.. $1.60—dis 60 $ 

Chatlllon's ^rlng Balances.dls 50 8 

Chatillon’s Clronlsr Spring Balances......dls 00 8 

Bells, 


Light Brass....41s 70kl0 8 

Extra Heavy.dls OCklO 8 

White Metal...dts OOklOklO 8 

SUver Chime,.dls 26kl0k6 8 

Globe rCoae’s Patent). .dls 86klo B 36 8 

Door— 

Gong, Abbe’s...dls 86kl0a86 8 

Gong. Yankee.dls 4M10 8 

Gong. Barton’s.dis 40kl0 #t 60 8 

Crank, Taylor’s.dls 86kl0 % 

Crank, Brooks’.dls SOklOkS 8 

OFank, Cone’s..dls 10 8 

Oraak Connel’t ..dls80kl08 

Lever, Sargent s. .dts OOklO 8 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronsed or Plated.net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.dls 86kl0 8 

Lever. R. X. M X^’s,.dls 60kl0k2 8 

Pnll.Brook’a . .dls60kl0kS8 

Poll Westers,... ..dl8 86kl08 


Common Wrooght..... ..ms nuaiu 8 

Western. .. dls80kl08 

Western, Ssiimlbllst......dls70kl08 

Kentucky ’’Star”... dls80kl08 

Kentucky. Sargent’s list......dls70kl08 

Dodge,^Oenuine Kentucky, new Ust.dls 70B70kl0 8 

Texas Star.«dls 60kl0 B 60kl0k6 8 

OaU.....dls 40B40k6 8 

Farm Bells.B 1b. 8#B8Hd 

Steel Alloy Chnreli and School Bells.dis 40 8 

Bellewe.—Biacksmltns’...ulls 6Okl0k6 a 00 8 

Holders*.dls 40 a 40kl0 8 

“ .....dls 4nkioa 


bt08 


Band tiAiiowg.. 

Belciuf, Rahber. 

Common Standard.^..dls 7Ckl08 

Standard.dls 70 8 

Extra.dis 0OklO8 

N. Y. B.k P. Co.. Standard.dls eo«t6 8 

N.Y.B.kP Cow. Extra Standard.dls 60kl0 8 

_ Bench Btepa. 

Monill’s.B dos 19-dls 60 8 

Hotonkias’s.B dos $6.00-dls 10 a lOkiO 8 

Weston’s, per doa No. 1. $10: No. 2. $9...dls 86iU0k6 8 

MeOni’s.B dos$8-dls 108 

Bite.—Anger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, ko., see 
Angers and Bits. 

Bit Heldera. 

Xxtenslon. Barber’s.B dos $15.00-dls 40 a 40kl0 8 

Extension, Ives’.B doa $80.00-dls 00k6 a ookio 8 

Diagonal.B dos $24.0^1s 40 8 

Angular.B dM$i^00—dls40k68 

^ Blind Adlastum. 

Ikmmtie .B per doa $8.00-dJs 8948 

Excelsior. B dos $10.00—dls 60kl0ki 8 

Wsshbnra’s Self-Loeklv.dlsBOa SOklO 8 

Blind Fastenera. 

MaekreU’s».B dos pairs, SLOO-dls SOaSOklO 8 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattern......416 B gro.—dls 60klo8 

Van Band’s Old Pattern.$16 B gra—dls 66kl0 8 

Wsshbnra’B Old Pattern.49 B gm net 

Herrlman’s..new Bat, net 

Austin k Eddy No. 2006.W B gro. net 

Security Gravity...$0 B gro. act 

Blind Gtaplee, 

Barb^ H in. and larger.B lb 8 a 8H# net 

Barbed.Kln...B BSa^net 

Bleeke. 

Ordinary Tackle, list April 17, *86......dls 40 8 

Cleveland Blocs Co.. Mai. Iron.dls 50 8 

Novelty Tackle Bloc^ MaL Iron.dls 60 8 

Belts. 

Door ond Shelter— 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, ke.dls 70a70kl08 

Oast Iron ShntterBoltt.dls 70 a TOklO 8 

Cast Iron Chain (Sarinat’s Ustli.dls 06klO % 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.dls 56 8 

Wrought Barrel.....dls 70 a 70kl08 

Wrons^t Square.41s 70 a TOklO 8 

WrVsnntter.all Iron.Stanlcy*s list.dJs OOklO 8 

Wr’tShutter.BrassKnob,8taBley’B .......dls40kl0 8 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent’s list.. .dls OOklO $ 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Sargent’s list...dls 66kl0 f i 

wroughtsnnx Flush. Stanley’s list......41 b 60kl08 

Wrought B.KJPlusn, Oom*n Stanley’s ilst.dls 65kl08 


Angular. 

$6.76.dls 60 8 

6.76.dlB40kl0kl0i 

0.76.dls46O46kl0f 

2.76...met 

7.60..net 


Oamape— 

Com. list June 10. ’84.dis TOklOke 8 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76 a 76k6 8 

Phlla. pattern, Ust Oou 7, 84. ..dls 76kl0a76kl0k6 8 

K. a k W.. old Ust.dls 70 8 

Itre— 

Common. Hat Feb. 28. 1888..dls 70 8 

P. 0. B. k N. Oo.. Empire, list Feb. 28.1888.... .dts70 8 
P. C B. k N. Co., Philadel.. Ust Oct. 84. .. .dls tSSH 8 
P.C.B.kN.Co.. Keystone. Phil. Ust.Oct.’84.—dls 80 8 
P.G.RkN.Ck)., Norway. PhiL list. Oct.*84.dlB 76kl0 8 
Am. S. Go.. Norway. Pha..UBtOct.l6.‘84..dis 76kl0 8 

Am. S. Co.. EsgO. PhlL.llsr Oot.l6.'84.dls 80 8 

Am. 8. Ca, PhlladeL Ust. Oot. Ifi 84.dts 9fU % 

Am. 8. Co.. Bay State, list Fen. 28.*88.die 70 8 

R. U. k W.. Philadel. list Oct. 16.1884. .dls 82 % 

R. kB.Mfg. Oo.„dls 70 8 

Stove and Plow— 

Stove.dls 02U 8 

Plow.dlsoM8 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed.die 0^ 8 

R. a k W., Plow..dls 66 8 

a B. k W.. Stove.dts 02H 8 

a k B. Mfg. Co.. Stove.dis 62(4 8 

Machine. <lls76a75kl0 8 

Bolt Enos. .ais76a76kl0 8 

Berax...B h 9^ai0)8# 

Bering IHachlnea, 

Without Augers. UnrlghA 

Douglas. *.....IaM 

Snell’s. Rice’s Patent.a60 

Jennings.6.60 

Other Machines.a85 

PhlUlps’Pst..with Augers 7.00 

Bew Pine 

Rumsson. Beckley k Co.’s.dls OOklO 8 

Sargent k Oo.’b ... .$17 and $ia <lls OOklO 8 

Peck. Stow k W. Oo...41S 60kl0 a 6ukl0k6 8 

Brsusea, 

Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to Sa.dls 00k6a00kl08 

Backus, Noe. 6. 8. la 14.dls OOklOkS 8 

Backus. Nos. 16. », 20. 7 4, U.dls 70kl0k6 8 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 16..dls 60 8 

Barber’s, Nos. 80 to 88.dls 608 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 08.dls 60kl08 

Barkers, Nos. 8.10 and 12.dls 76k]0a80 8 

Barker’s. PlatM, Nos. a 10 and 12.dls 66kl0a70 8 

Osgood'S Ratchet.dls 40kloa80 8 

Spofford’s. ..dls60kl0 8 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.dls 70 a 70k6 8 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.. ..dls 0 nA 6 a OOklO % 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 00k6 a 60kl0 8 

Ives* Barbers.dls 60k6 a OOklO 8 

Ives’ Spofford .. .dls OOkb A 60kl0 8 

Common BaU. American.ILlO a $1.16 

Barttaoldmew-s. Nos. 26.27. 20.dls 60kl0a00M 8 

Bartholomew’s. Nos. U7 118 .119..dis 70 a 70k6 % 

Amldon’s Barker’s Imp’d Plain.dls 76ftl0 a 80 8 

Amldon’s Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dls OOklO a 70 8 

▲mldon's Ratchet .dls 76kl0 a 80 8 

▲mldon*B EcUpse Rstehet.««.^«.dls 00 8 

▲mldon's Globe Jawed...dls 40k40kl0 8 

Amldon's Comer Brace.dls 40 a 40kl0 8 

▲mldon’s nnlveraal.....4 In., $K10:10In.,^26 

▲mldon's BnfBslo BsO. .fLlOanOfi 

P.S.kW. dls60kl08 

Bvuolteca, 

Shelf, nUm, Sargent’s list......dls 66kl0 a 66kl0kl08 

Shelf, fancy. Sargent’s list,....dls OOklO a OOklOkloi 

Resnlng, plain.dls flOklO a OOklOkS 8 

Beading. Rosette...41s00kioao0kl0kl08 

SngBt Wliw ...nls75kl0kl0a^L 

Brellere, finch.. # lO 9x11 

Henls’ Self-Basting.. > Per dos. 14.60 6.60 648 

Buokets.-aee Weu finckets and Palls. 

Bull Klncn.-UnlonCo. Nat....ms688 

Sargent’s..dls 06$8kl0 a 70k6 8 

Hotchkiss’ low list..41s 80 8 

Humsson. Beckley k Ca’S...dls 70 % 

Peck, Stew k W. Oa*s.... ....,41s 60kl0 a 60kl0kl0 8 
Xllrich Hdw.Oo.. White MetJTlow Ilst.dls60a60kl0 8 
Buteher'a Oluavum. ^ _ 

Bradley’s.dls 26 a 80 

L. k L J. White.dls 20k0$ 

Beatty’s.dls 40 a 40k0$ 

1 2846678 

$16.60 19.00 2140 24.00 27.00 80.00 8840 86.60 

New Haven Xd^ Tool Cob’S.dls 40 

P. S. k W.dls 88)4X6aS8HAt0 

Butts, 


dls 6694*10 


Wrought Brass..dls TOaroklO % 

Cast Brass. Tleboat*a.dls % 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.dls 88M10 % 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint..dls 8s(2kl0 8 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow... dls 6oklO 

Fast Joint. Broad......dls66kl0 

Loose Joint... 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint. Jsp. with Aooma.... 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns.... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japun^..I 

Loose Pin. Acorns. Jap,Pltd.Tlps... 

WrongM t/Stoet*— ^ 

Fast Joint Narrow.dts TOklO 8 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow.dls 70kl0 8 

Fast Joint. Broad.dls TOklO 8 

Loose Joint. Broad.dis TOklO 8 

Table Butts. Back Flaps. Ao.41s 70kl0 8 

Inside BUnd. Regular.dis TOklO 8 

Inside BUno. Light.dis TOklO 8 

Loose Pin.. .dls TOklO 8 

Bronsed Wrought Bntu.dls 40klliB406fcl0k6 8 


C. 


Comp( 


allgen.* 

Calks, Toe. 

Gautier. 

Dewlcks. 

Can Onenen 
Messenger’s Comet. 

AmerlOMi......... .._ 

Duplex.... f S ^ 

LyniM’B.. ..G doa$8.76, dls20 t 

No. 4. French....G dos 8246, dls 66 AWg 

No. 6, Iron haai^.G gross $0.90, dls 46 2 M 8 

Xnreka.....G dot 8X60, dw 10 8 

Bardina Bdason...G doa fX76G{| W 8 

Bpragne. No. 1. |B 2 8 8X60u....dls OOklOklV 8 




G doa^OO, dls 268 
....G gross $8.00 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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THE IRON AGE. 


July 5, 1888, 


World'i Bmi. W groMtAt^ 1,111.00: Mo. S, t2A.oo. 

Mo. 8,186.00. dlfOOftlOH 

UMlTcnoi..^.**...V4<M 18.00. dll 86*61 

Dpin«itle«.M^.f doa &60, <lli 461 

Gtemoloo. id<Mil.00.dli606 

Omrda. 

Bone and Ourj./... v.^ # 10*10 % 

SfSP:;;::;::;";”;:::;:"*'*" ^ SS iU 

Oar»et Btrotolion. 

OMt Stool, PoUitaod.....M 40113.85 

XJmKt Iron, Stool PolBtt...M doo 801 

■oekol. ...VdosIL^ 

Bullard*!.....dll 85 B 86*108 

Oaroot Bweeaan. 

BImoU Mo. 6.B doanr.OO 

Bliioll No. 7 Mew Droo Paa.B doe Ho.OO 

BlneU Grand.B doo m 00 

Grand Rapldi.B doi 124.00 

Crown Jowol.Mo. 1, US i Mo. 8, |10: No. 3,120 

Haglo.B doi 116.00 

Jowol .Bdos 817.00 

I^Uo..... ..B doi816.00 

Ootoage....B dos 816.00 

Garland.B doi 818.00 

Parlor <;boen.B dos 824.00 

Houiewlfe’s DoUght.B dos 816.00 

Queen.B dos 816.00 

Queen, with band.....Bdos 818.00 

Kuur..» 4 €>s »n.oo 

Wood ImproTod. B dos 818.00 

Hub. B dos 816.00 

Cog Wbeel.B dos 816.00 

Carnrtdgea. S ee Ammunition. 

Oaatoro. 

Bed. 1 New lilt: 

pteto....y Brass. ..dis 65 65*6 % 

BiaUow Socket. ) Otbers..dis 60 & 6<>*5 1 

Deep Socket. 40 * lu % 

Tale Casters. Hit Mag. 1884.dis 30*lo«s40 % 

Tale. Gem .dU 60<n60A6 % 

Martin's Patent (Pnoinlz).dis 46 *io a 608 

Pagion*! Antl-frlction.dli 60 g 6o*lo % 

** Giant '* Truck Casters.dli 10 G io*6 % 

Statlonarr Truck Oaitori.dis 4b*l0 

Oattle i<eadera. 

Bumason, Beckleg * Oai....dto 70 1 

■went*!.dU 66^10 % 

Hotwikits.dll 80 8 

Feck 8tow*W.Oo..dli 60*108 

Chain. 

Tract . 

Note.—T races, *' Regular ** sises 8# net B pair Ities 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretener, and other rancr Chains, list 

Not. 1.1884.dll 60*10 G 50*10*6 8 

AmenoanCollS-in )4 6-16 #4 7-16 H H B 

In cask lots. 8.76 6.00 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
Less than cask lots.add B n. 

German Coll. lUt of June 20. iM7. ...dis 60*10*6G60 % 

Ger. Halter Chain, list of June 80.1887. 

^ _ dis 60*10A6G60 8 

Oorert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dis 50*2 % 

Oorert Traces.dis 36(a2 8 

Oneida Halter Cham.»,...dls 60 G 60*5 1 

OaiTanlsed Pump Chain.B a 6# t* o^ 

Jack Chain. Iron..dis 70*10 G '5 8 

Jack Chain. Brass.ois 66 g 70 8 

Ohnlli. 

White... 0 grobor 

Bj^...B ftro 70# 

.• groS'S 

WTifto Crayons.« gro 19d G12H dU lOg 

Chalk Aitnea.—See Unee. 

Ohlaala, 

Socket ryaminQ and nrwtm^ 

Buck .*.*.,*.*.*.*.*.**.’‘*.*.’‘.’.*7.7..dis 80 8 

Meinu.dis 60*10G60*10*6 8 

L. * I. J. White.dlB 80 G 80*6 8 

Wttherby and Douglass...dis 76 G 76*5 % 

Tanged Pirmers.„als 4o*iu i 

Tanged Flrmers, Butcher*!.14.76 G 16.00 

Tanged Flrmers, Spear * Jackson*s.$6.00 to £ 

Tanged Flrmers. Binck Bros.. .dis 80 8 

.Cold Chisels. B h.16# G 104 




Tanged Flrmers. Bn^ Bros.. .dis 80 8 

.Cold Chisels. B h.16# G 104 

Chncka. 

Bea c h Patent.each, I 8 . 00 , dis 2u t 

Morse’s Adjustable.each. f7.o^is 20 G 20*6 8 

Danbury.each, 18.00, dU 80 G 80*6 f 

Syracuse. Bale Pat.dis 26 8 

Clampe. 

ProTldeooe Tool Cali Wrengat Iron .dU86 8 

Adiust^a, Gray's...dis 20 8 

Adjustable, Lambert'S. .dis 20 % 

Adjustable, 8now*s.dis 40*6 % 

Adjustable, Hammer's.dis I 6 8 

Adjastoble. Btearus*. .dh 20*10 8 

Vtoams* Adjustable Cabinet and Comer...du 20 *io t 

Cabinet. Sargent's.dis 66H*i0 8 

^rrlage Makers'. Sargent's.dis 664**10 % 

■beruard Mfg. Co.dis 40*6 g 40 *io 8 

Warner’s.. dis 40*10 g 40 *io *6 % 

•aw Clamps..Bee vises 

Cllpa. 

Morwa/, Axle, H * 6-16.dis btiAr*Ab 

Baeond grade Norway Axle, k * 6 16.dis 66^tb 

Superior Axle Clips.?dls 6644*6 G 6^t.'>ft6 8 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16.dis 60*6*6 

Wroagnt-lron Felloe Clips...a a 6W# 

Steel Felloe Clips. B a 64 

Oaeheyea... dis 60 8 

_OaekB« Brnaa. 

Hardware list. .dis 40*10*2 % 

CaMee (Bllla. 

Box and Side. LUt rerlsed Jan. ‘,1888.dis 50*2 4 

American. Enterprise Mfr 00 .dU 20 *iog 80 % 

The **8wlh.» Lane Broe .dU 20*10 % 

Campnaaea, iflTldara, See, 

Oompaasea, Calipers. DlTlders.. .<Us 70G70 *io 8 

BemU * CaU Co.*s DlTldem...dU 60*6 8 

Bemls * Call Oo.'s Compasses * Calipers... .dis 60*6 8 
BemU * CaU Ca's Wing * Inside or 0ntsld6.dU 60*6 f 

BemU * Call Co.'s Donble.dU 60 8 

BemU * Call C 9.'8 (CaU’s Patent Inside).dU 30 % 

BxoeUlor... .dU 60 8 

J. StoTens * Co.'s CaUpers and Olrlders....dU 26*io a 




White Snamel..............net 

Ontlarv. 

BeaTer Falls and Booth's..dU 88M 8 

Wostenbolme.$7.75 to £ 

D nmpara, dka. 

Dampers, Buffalo . . dU 60 % 

Buffalo Damper Clips.dis 40 % 

Crown Damper.dU 40 8 

Excelsior.dU 40*10 % 

DWidera—See Oompassas. 

Dag Callasra. 

Embossed Gilt, Pope * StoTens* list..dU 80*10 % 

Leather, Pope * SteTens* lUt...dU 40 8 

Brass. Pope * SteTens’ lUt......dU 40 8 

Dear Gprtnga. 

Torrey's R^ ragnlar slae.B dan 11.80 

Gray ...B gro, 880.00, uu 20 8 

Bae Rod.B gro, 120.00. dU 20 8 

Warner's No. 1, B dos.|&60: MowM*80.dU40*10G60 8 

Gem (CoUl.Ust April iM886..dis 10 8 

Star (Coll). lUt AprU 19.1886.dU 20 8 

Victor (Colli.dU 60 G 60*10 8 

Champion (CoU).dU 60*10 G 60*10*10 % 

PhlUdelpbla..6 la. 86 . 00 : 8 In. J7.76, dU So 8 

CoweU's .Ma 1, B doa ^00; Ma. f, 116.00. dU 50 % 

Robber, oompleto....B doa 84.M, dU 66*10 % 

Hercules...dUbOg 

Shaw Door Check and Spring..dis 26 G 80 G 36 8 

Ellloit's Door Check and Spring...dU 26 8 

Drawing Hulvaa. 

P , 8.*W. J dU75*6G 

nIw ( 76 * 10 , 

Merrill .dU 60*10*10 8 

Witberby and Douglasa.dU 7CG76*6 % 

Watroua . ..dU16*10G26 8 

L. * 1. J. White.dU ^*6 8 

Bradley's...A......dU 36 8 

Adinstable Handle..dU 20 g 26 8 

wrlklnimn's Folding..dU 85 G 26*6 8 

Dr!'la nn« Drill Gtaeka. 

Blacksmiths’.each. tL78 

Blacksmiths' Self-Feeding.each, 87.60, dU 8U 8 

Breast. P. S. * W.dU 40*10 % 

Breast. WllsGi’s.....dU 30*6 8 

Breast. MUiem FalU.each. 88.00 dU 26 8 

Breast, Bartholomew's... eaob, 88^. dU 26*10 G 40 8 

Ratcuet. Merrill's.dU 20 G 20 A 6 8 

Ratchet, Ingersoll's...dU 86 8 

Ratchet, Parker's.dU 80 G 20*6 8 

Ratchet, Whitney’s...dU 20*10 8 

Ratchet, WestonU.dU 20G26 8 

Ratchet, Moore s Tnpis Action... . .^..^.dU 26 g 80 8 
Wh'tner's Hand DrlU, Plain, 81L00. Adjostable. 

812.00 ..TTau 20*10 8 

Wilton’s DrlU Stocks.dU P 8 

Automatic Boring TooG.eaeh, 81.76 g 8Le6 

Twiet DrUUh- 

Morse .dU 60*10*6 8 

Standard.dU 50*10*5 8 

Syracuse .dU 50*10*6 % 

Cievolaud. dU 60*10*6 8 

WiU'ams.dU 60*10*10 % 

Drill BIta.—See Augers and Blta. 

Drill Chucka.—See Chncka. 

Drippink Fana. 

Small sises.B n7 # 

Large sUes.B h 6k # 

C'gg Bentpra. _ _ 

JUiuoTer.. .• doa,. I2.C0 


I tele. Sk-lBOh Roll. 8 . 86 . dU 36 8 

Crown, 4 k In.. 88.60: S-ln, 14.00: S-ln., 80.60each, dU 86 8 

Crown JeweL.O-tn, |K.60 each, dU 86 8 

Ameiican^lu., 88 : 6 -ln.. 88.40; 7-ln.. Uio each, dU 86 8 

Domestic Fluter..8L60 each, net 

Genera Hand Flncer, White Metal..B dos 812, dU 25 8 
C^wn Hand Fluter. Noa. 1.816; 2. fit AO; 2 . |lu.dU 80 8 

Shepard Hand Fluter. No. 86 ..B dos 116.30, dU 40 8 

Shepard Hand Fluter. No. UO....B doa $ 11 . dU 40 8 

hepard Hand Fluter, No. 96.B dos 88 , dU 40 8 

Clare s uana Fluter.B dos 815.00, dU 85 8 

Combined Flnter and Sad Iron. ..B dos 816.00, dU SO 8 

Buffalo.B doo 810.00 dU 108 

Niarltig ii|otaapra...dU468 

„Fly Trnpa. 

Paragon ..B doa 81.60 G 1.76 

Parka.—Hay. Manure.*a. Asao. list.<ils 0 d *6 8 

Hay, Manore, *c., Phlla. Ust...ou 00 G 60*6 8 

Plated, see Spoons. 

, Frrerera, Ice Crann. 

Buffalo (Champion...dU 00*10*6 8 

Shepard’s LUhtoing.dU not 

White Mountain.dU00 8 

Fmit a.n<i Jelly Freooaa. ^ ^ _ 

Bntorptiiie Mfg. Co.dU 20*10 G 30 8 

Henla... • dos 84.60 

P. D. *Co .Bdos 84.60 

Shep^’s Queen City...dU 40 % 

LUt."*'.dU 76*6 G 76*10*6 8 

No. 0 1 *3 4 6 *1 7 8 

P dos. ..13.76 4.70 6.30 5,96 0.66 7.50 8.75 10.00 lLt 6 

I/>wLUt ., .dli 70*10 8 

No. 0 1 2 3 4 6 0 7 8 

B dot... $3.00 3.76 4.25 4.75 6.26 0 00 7.00 3.00 9.00 

Pa«a. B 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.82.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.2.86 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.4.76 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.6.00 

Triple Tap^ Fuse, for yery wet ground.7.25 

Small Outta Percha Fuse, for wat“r.7.60 

Large Outta Percha Fuse, for water...... .12.00 

O'^'lRiklng Mortise, ko .. dk 60*108 

Wire, low list.dli lu*10 # 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.dU 108 

Wire, Morse’s .dJs 60 G 60*6 8 

Wire. Brown * Sharif's.dis 10 G 20 8 

Of mlata. - Nail and Spike. .dis 60*10*5 8 

" Eureka ” Olmlett.dis 40*l<^ 

"Diamond ' Olmleta.B gross $6.00 

Double Cut, 8 bepardMm *8 .dis 45 G 46*6 8 

Double Cut, Ires'.dll 60 G 60*6 8 

Double Cot, Donglass*.dls iO* 10 8 

"Bee".B gross US. dls t 6 G 36*6f 

44lna.-T,e Page’s Liquid.dls 26 G 26*68 

Upton’s Liquid.dls 36 % 

«4lpa rmtm 

Tinned and Enameled. ...die 40*6 G 40*108 

Family. Howe's •• Eureka ** .dls 40 8 

Famlir U F. AC.'S ’HaBdy’*.«dU60 8 

flrlndstonea 

Smsil at factory .B ton 87.60 G 9.00 

Urtotfaipoa Flncnrpp. 

Sargent’s Patent...dls 70*10 8 

Reading Hareware Oo..dls 30*10 8 

H nek Stows.—See Saws. 

Haltera —OoTert’P. Rope. k-ln. Juto....Ais 60*2 8 

Cov«»rt’s. Rope, k In.. Hemp.dls 40afc2 8 

Covert’s AdJ. Rope Halters.dis 40*2 % 

CoTert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.dls 60*2 8 

Coyert’s Jnte Horse and Cattle Ties.dls 00*10*2 8 

SamiBere. 

Handled nammcrc, 

MsTdole’s ... ... List Deo. 1.1886, dls 26 G 28*1 of 

Buffalo Hammer Oo..I List Jen 1 * ’ll? 

Atna Tool CO.I . 

Fayette R. Plumb ..dls 40*10 G 60 

Verree..dls 5 8 

Magnetic Tack. Nos. 1.2.2.n.25, L50 * L76.dis 30*10 8 

Neuon Tool Works.dls 40*108 

Warner * Nobles.dls 20 G 25 8 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.dls 40 8 

Sargent’s..dls 83k*10 8 

Heavy /fommerc and Slcdgtc— 

8 n and under.B P 404 f 

8 to 5 n.B n so# {....dls708 

Over 5 n..BE 30# ) 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.10k# GU# B » 

Band CnMa and Lfpg Irana 
Provioence Tool Co., Hana Cuffs. 116.00 B doa. .dls 108 
ProTidenoe Tool Oo. XegIrons.886.00 B doa....dls lOf 

Tower’s.dls 26 8 

Daley’s Improved Hand Cuffs: 2 Hands, Polished, 

B dociUS: Nickeled867 : 8 Hands, Polished. B 

dos. 8 ^: I^lckeled. 8 M.dls258 

Bandipa. 

Iron, Wrtmaht or OosA— 

D<Mr or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 118 4 

Per dos. .80.90 LOO L18 L 86 L50....dls60*10*10 

Hoggin’s Latches...B doa. 30# G 55 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches.B doa. 70# net 

Jap'd Store Door Handlea—Mats, 8 L 6 S; Plato. 8L10; 

no Plate, 80.88... net 

Bam Door. B 60 a. 8L40, dls 10*10 8 

Chest and Lifting...dls 70 8 

Handlec, Wood- 

Sen and PUne.dls 40*10 G 40*10*5 8 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe. Sledge. *c...^.dto85 8 

Brad Awl.B groes 88.00 

Hickory Firmer ChlseL assorted._B gross 4.601 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large.B gross 5.0C J 

apple Ftraer ChlseL assorted.B gross 6.00 

Apple Firmer ChUeL large.B gross 6.00 f ■ 

Socket Firmer ChlseL assorted.B gross 3.00 9 

Socket Framing ChlseL assorted.....« gross 6 . 00 J 

J. B. Smith C^s Pat. File.dis 60 8 

File, assorted...2 mrosf ETOJ ^ 1 - 40 ^ 

Auger, assorted.B gross 5.00 > 

Auger, large.B gross 7.00) »9*19» 

Patent Anger, iTes’...dls 30*10 8 

Patent Auger, Douglass’.B set fL26 net 

Patent Auger. Swan’s.B set tLOO net 

Hoe. Rake. Shovel. Ac.dls 60*10 8 

Orose Cut Sato Handle*— 

Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, B pair, 30# No. 8, 22#: Mo. 2 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton’s Loop Saw Handlee...60#, dls 60 8 

Chamnlon .16# 

Bangera. 

Bara Door, old patterns. .. .dis 60*10*10 G #0 8 

Barn Door. New England.dls 60*10*10 G 70 8 

Samson Steel Anti Friction.dls 66 

Orleans Steel.dls 66 8 

Bamlltnn Wrought Wood Track.....dls 66 % 

D. S. Wood Track.dls 66 8 

utaamnlon..dls 60*10 8 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s list.dls 70 % 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon .dls 66 8 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 608 

Zenith for Wood Tiack. ....dls 668 

Reed's Steel Arm. .dls 60 8 

Challenge. Harn LKor. dls 50 8 

Sterling Improved (Antl-Fiietloi0«.dls dtolO | 

Vlcto^o. 1,815: No.S,810A0: Mo. 8,818.. .d5s 60*2 8 
Cherltree. ... vjJJ* j 

» The"te ••.. ..4*eo8 


JciuoTer.. .• doa,. I2.C0 

National .B doa 14.60, dU 33k 8 

Family 'T. * 8. Mfg. Co.).B gro, 817.00GI18.00 

Standard (Standard Cc.). B gro. fo.oo 

Kingston (SUndard Co.).B gro, f6.50 

Acme (Standard Co.B gro, fO.uO 

Duplex standard Co.).« gro, $18.00 

Rival (Stanjard Co.)..B gro. fi2.00 

Triumph (T. * S. Mfg. Oa).B gnLC 10.50GtlL50 

Advance No. 1.B gro 110.60 

Advance. No. 2.B gro lio.oo 

Bryant’s.B gro 816.00 

Ayres’Spiral.. . .B gro 86 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).B gro, $16.20 

Kasy (Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. Co.J . ..B gro, 814.00 

Triple (Hambllu * hussell Mfg. Co.) .... B gro, 

Spiral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.>.B gro, $1.60 

Paine, DleUl * Cj’s .B gro 824.00 

eieeirlr Hell Mpta.-WoUensak’s.die 15 t 

Bigelow * Dowse.dls 20 8 

knery. No. 4 to No. 54 to Flour, CF 

46 gr. 150 gr. F FF. 

Kegs, B a. 4 # 6 # 2k# 

kKeg8.Ba.. 4k# 6k# We 

k kegs. BE. 4k# 6^ 8 # 

10-a cans. 10 In case 6 # 6k# 6 # 

10-acans,lessthanl010 # 10 # 7k# 

BnamplPd and Tlaned Wara.-Soe Hollow- 
Ware. 

Baeatpkppn Pins. 

iron, list Nov. 11.1585...dls60*10G 60*10*6 

Brass .dJs60G60*68 

iMoarehPpas. 

Door Lock.JBame dlseonats as Door Looks 

Brass Thread .dls 60 * 60*10 8 

Wood.dls 26 8 


Barton#.dls 20 * 20*6 % 

L. * L J. White....dls 20*6 f 

Albertson Mfg. Oo. . ..dls 25 f 

Beatty’s.dls 40 G 40*6 % 

Sandusky Tool Oo.dls 80 g 30*a 8 

Cerkaorewo. 

Hnmason * Beckley Mfg. Oo.dls 40 g 40*10 % 

Clough’s Patent..dls S8k G 88k*6 % 

Howe Bros. * Halbert. dls 86 8 

Oern iLntTpa and Cauers. 

Grey’s. dls 10 8 

wadswort**’* .... d<B26# 

g radles.—Qrala...... .dls 60*lo 8 

rew Barn. 

Oast Steel.....B a 4# 

bon, Steel Potnts...B a 8k# 

Carry OeatMa* 

' Fitch ...dls 60*10 G 60*10*10 8 

Rubber.B doa flO.OO, dls 20 8 

Perfect.dls 60 8 


F aaeeca. 

Fenn’s.dls 40 8 

Bobren’s Patent Rubber Ball.dls 26 8 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.dls SSk % 

Star.dU60G60Mft 

Frary s Patent Pevoleam...dls 40*10*2 8 

West’s Patent Key ......dls 50*10 8 

Snehnr . d1«45C 

Metallic Key. Leather Lined.dls 56*10 g 60*10 % 

Cork Lined. .dis 70 0 70*10 f 

Burnside's Red Cedar.dis 50 % 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. bbL lots. mIUs 50*10 4 

J. Sommer’s Best Block Tin Key.dls 40 % 

J. Sommer’s C^rk Lined, 1st oaallty.dls 50 % 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Ig>ck.dls 40 8 

J. Sommer’s Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dis 50 8 

J Sommer’s Ooodenough Cedar.dls 60 8 

Self Measuring. Enterprise. ..B dos m.OO—dls 20*10 8 

Self-Measuring, Lane's. B dos $36.00—<ljs 25*10 8 

Self-Measurtng. Victor.B dos 886.00—dU 25*10 8 

Pelloe Plate*.. . .va6G6k# 

Plfk h Wbeeloa-Decby and Cincinnati .dls 45*6 8 
Ptlen. 

Domrntte— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, ftc.dls 50*15*5 (9 50*15*108 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.dU 25 « 

Nichols ill’s Royal Files(Seconds)dls 75 (extra prices 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 60*5 G 6O*l0*5 8 

Fair branas .. .dls 60*10*10 g 70 f 

Second quality .dls 70*5 vG 75 % 

Heller's Hors*- Rasps...Uls 50*mG6O*10 f 

McCaffrey’s Horse hasps.dls 50*10 % 

importea— 

J. * Riley Carr.List, April 1.1868, dls 16 f 

J. * Riley Carr Hone ITssni.dls 19 8 

Moss * Gamble..TT^Llst April 1. 1388. dls 15 i 

Butcher.Butcher’s list, dls 20 8 

Stubs.Stubs list, dls G 801 

Turton’s.Turton sillst dis. 20 0 26 8 

•t'wse Rasps ...^.^..Ameiioan list Ala 60 % 
FI ..ling fllaeMlnea. 

Knox, 4k-lnon Rolls.88.26 eaob t t. sa « 

Knox, 6-Tnch Rolla.48.60 each (> 

tele Sk-lnehRoU....42.16, dls 86 8 
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BMt Aatt-rnctiM.dll 00 $ 

Dnptox (Wood Tnck).dto 00 % 

TtriT*! .V doa. or.. 4 tn. tlOi 6 in., 

m. ...^6<Mfc6f 

Qraok*4 PMdBt....No. 4. US: No. 6.114.40: No. 0. no 

.ds» ooftib a 00 « 

Wood Track Iron Clad.N fs. tOd. dla 60*10# 00 < 

Carrier Steel Ajutl-Frlotlon.dltbO # 50*6 % 

Arahicaot.N aet fO.00. dls so a 

lellpM.dll 80*10 

lona^ Steel Aati-Fiietkni.die 40*10 % 

The Ball Bearing Door Banger....dla S0*10 # 86*10 % 

WarBer*B Patent...dla 80ai^lo % 

ttaama* Antl-Frlctloa .dla 80 a 80*10 % 

Btaama* Cha’iengfi. .dla 86*10 a 8^10*10 S 

Tanitleaa.dla 40 a 40*6 % 

Anarloan.V aet fO; dla 80*10 S 

BMar * Wooater. No. ^ 01^#; No. 8.76#.dla 40 % 

Ftoagon. Noa. 1.8 and 8.dla 40*iu % 

Paragon. Noa. 6,6H> 7 and 8.dla 80*10 % 

Ilekel. Oaai Iron.dla 60 % 

glekel. MaUeable Iron and Steel.dla 401 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dla 38 t 

Scranion Antl-FrIcUon Double Strap.dla 40 % 

Unlrersal Anti Friction .cla 40 < 

Wild Weal, 4 In. wb^el, $16; 6 In. wheel, |21»..dla 45 % 
Harnoea Bna»a.~8ee8na|M. 

B*te*6Cn.—Liat Jan. 1,1880. 

laadah wood.dla 86 #408 

Hnat't Shingling Liath and Chiw.dla 40M % 

Bnnt*a Broad.. .. .dla408 

BnllaloHammerOo. ....dla40*10#Mi 

Hurd*a......... dla 40*10# 60 « 

Fajette K. Ptvinh.d!a 40*10 # bO% 

Wm. Mann. Jr., * Ce.du 60 # M*68 

OBderhlU Tool Oo.dla 40*6 # 40*101 

Underhlll'a wnea and Bright gooda..dla 88M f 

OL Hammond * Bon....dla ao*io # oo $ 

■immona...dla 40*10 # 60f 

Pnek*a.dla 40*10 • 40*io*6 1 

KeUy**..dla 60#60*6 % 

8nrteat*Oo.dla 60 f 

Twm Njck Ndge Tool Oo.....dla 40*10#40*10*6 f 

OoOtna, foUowtng llat.dla 10 f 

Bhtngllng, Noa. 18 8.fdO8|6.60 $6.00 $6.60 

Oaw. ^ Noa. 188.fdoa 0.00 0 60 7.00 

Lathing Noa. 188.Udoa AM $l00 *60 

Hap MLnlTon. 

Lightning..Mfra. price # doa818 

dla868: Jobber'a Bxtraa 

.N doe 8171 dla 80# 

...#doail81 30^ 

Wndawortii'a.dla 40*714 # 40*10 % 

a#rter*a Needle.N doe $11.60#$ 18.(0 

Benth’a.N doa 818.60 # $1 a00 

Hlncoe. 

Wroneht Iron JRngm— 

■Imn and T.dla 70*10 # 70*10*6 8 

#erewBooknad58.i0,lSla.. f ». 8«i# 

Strap..114fo80la. « » — 


foSOla. « ». net 

I ttolStaMNN.W 

IS41b.*1IO.# ».IS# 


I Blind Hlacaa. Noa nand 84.dla60*l0 

I Blind Hlngea, Not. 818 and 884....dla 66*10 1 

1 Plate..dla 70*101 

_JMaed..dla 70*10 

P late . BlngmiO, 10 * Ufa.,« ». .6 

**ProTldenee'*i orer IS SI. fi »....4/ 


Gear*a Spring and Blank Bntta...dla 40 « 

Union Spring Hinge Oo.’a Hat. March. 1880...dla 801 

Acme and u. 8...dla 80 « 

Bmplre and Crown...dla 80 % 

Hero and Monarch.dla 60 % 

Amerioaa, Oem, and Star, Japanned.dia xo > 

Ame/lea^ Oem. and Star, Broaacd...net 

Oxford. Ronae and Sraaa.net 

Barkan Donnia Acting.dlaSO*io i 

Union M^ Oo...dla 86 % 

... .....AlaSO'^ 

.dla 16#80 8 

^....dla 80 f 

"Wwtem.f doa $4.40, dla 66 > 

M. B. Rererafble.Pdoat6.8n dla 66*10 9 

Olarfera. Noa. 18 8.dli:60*l0*6 % 

M. T. State.P doa 86 .(a>. dla 66*10 % 

Axt^ommM. . W doa 118.6* dla 60 f 

Oommon Sanaa. ...B dm pair $4.60, dla 60 9 

Se7mo nr *A... * 6*10 f 

B5epa^*a,Noa.LSaBd 8.lU 00* .0*6 f 

Ba^;a LaM aM ifingea.* doa aett $18 dla 60 » 

Bi l ii d H i n gaa— 

Parker....ulla76*S8 

Palmer.dla 60*6*10 % 

■enaonr...dla 70*8 8 

Mlcholaon.dla 46*10 8 

Bnfler....dla 60 % 

CUrk*A Noa. 1. 8. 6.40 and 60.d# 76*10*6#80 f 

Clnrk*a Mertiae Ornrlty.dla 60 % 

Snrgenf A Noa. 1 .8. A11. lA..dla 76*10#76*10*6 % 

Sargent'a. No. IS.dla 76*10*10 8 

B^lng*a Oranty.dla 76*10 # 76*10*6 8 

Shepnrd'a **Neiaeleia.’' Noa. 60.00.06*M. 

-.dla 76*10*6 f 

Bhepard'a NUucaimpraTlty. Not. 1.8 and 6...dla 808 

Bhepnrd*a Bnflnie OtmTity. Noa. 1,8 and 6. 

.... Aim f 

Bhepani'a(3nnmplon OmTity Na7A. 

.....dla 80*10*08 

Bhepard’a 8tenBBont*eraTity. No. 10.dla 80*801 

nepard*a Acme Lull * Porter.dli 70*6#76*10 s 

^pard’a O. A Loll * Porter.dla 70*10 8 

Shepard’a ^.Qneen City** Berenlhle.Ala 70*108 

Clark*a Lnll * Porter. Noa. 0, A % A sj||^.. 

iiQ^4**TntoBiatto**ttlA!i‘*iPti^^ 

WooAUAoas NA8,forBnek.8lA0O....dla80M8 



.dla 00*0 8 

Wama dee....dla 60 i 

w#lD.... BdealAN 

4- 

>. * H. SeoTll. .Ala 10 9 

'lOreecentSeorO nttera.....dla 40$ 

■ Oreaeant Plaateca Pattern.& 40 * a f 

1 Hneor Bind# SootH Pattern...dU 808 

ABO.Pnt...dla40*09 

. iadnaty Tool Oow, •* **.Ala 00 9 

BohbarddOow. *' ** ..Ala009 

Bare •• “ .dlaOOf 

.dla 00# 00*109 

Bing Hinge and Htagors. 

Ml!! B doa. 84.00 

Old Stylo Rtngera.# doa. lAOO 

Tonga.n doa, 84 00 

gm> iUnga.B doa hoxaa, CI.86 # A40 

g#taot Maga.B doa boxea 81.70 # A0( 

Blngera.g doa. •2.6c 

Vain Hogttiagm.p doa, I8.0C # $2.00 

Bali*a Hog Btaga.......Pooa itoa# 1.00 


(Biamplon Klngera.p doa ROC | 

(Biamplon Rlnga, Double.P doa. R86 

Brown’a Rlngen.P doa. $2.uu 

Brown’a Rings...B doa. $Ut6 # 1.30 

Helsting Appnrntna. 

'*Moore*a ** Hand Holat, wltn Look Brake.dU ^0 % 

**Moore*s** Differential Pulley Block..dla 40 8 

Ueldero. File and Teel. 

Bala Pat.P doa $4 1 d«i 8 

Nioholaon File Holden.dla 20 % 

^ollew-Wnre. 

Iron ' 

Store Hollow-Ware. Oroand...dla 00*lo#oo*io*6 9 
Store Hollow-Ware-Uneround ....dla 70*6#70*iu t 
Xnameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

SettiM.dla 70 # 70*0 % 

Oral Bollera.8aooepaaa* Glue Pots.. 

.dll 40*5 # 40*10 f 

Gray Bnameleo Ware.dla 10 # 40*61 

Agate and Granite Ware.dla 26 % 

Rnatieaa Hollow-Ware.dla 60 # 60*6 9 

Galranlsed Tea-Kettlea— 

Inch.0 7 8 0 

Bach....66# 00# 00 # 76# 

Stiver Plaied^i mo. or 6 8 oaab In SO day# 

Reed * Barton .dla 40*6 9 

Meiiden Brlttanla Co .dla 40*6 9 

Slmpaon, Hall, Miller * Co.dla 40*5 9 

Rogers * Brother...dla 40*5 9 

Hartford Sllrer Plate Co.dla 40*5*6 9 

William Bogera Mfg. Co. dla 40*5*6 9 

Bneka. 

Chat Iron— 

Bird Cage. Banrent’a list. ..dla 00 * 10 * 10 ^ 

BirdCaM.Reading.. ... ....dia00*10*10 9 

Clothea I^e. 8anrent*a llat...dla 00*10*10 1 

Olothea Line, Beading llat. dla 00*10 # 00*10*10 9 

Celling. Bargent’a Hat..dla56*l0*l0 9 

Hameaa. Reading llat..dla 66*10# 56*10*10 1 

Coat and Hat. SargenPa Hat..dla 66*10 9 

Coat and HaA Bending... ...dla 60*10 # 60*10*10 s 
Wremght I ron 

Cotton PnA (N. ¥. MnUet * Hnndle .dla 80 % 

Taaad and Plotnre (T. * A Mfg. Ca).dla 60 f 

Wrought Staplea, Hooka. *e.See Wronghi Gooda 

Bench Hooka.—.. . jBee Bench Stopa 

ll-li-g 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, Hat April. I 88 A....dla 46 9 
Wire Cent and HaA Mllee\ Hat April. 1884....dla 46 

Indeatmotlble Coat and Bat.dla. 46 a 

Wire Coat and BaA SUndard. .dla 45 8 

Belt.dla 76*10 #80 9 

Graaa...P doafAOC 

Bn«h..dla 66 #00 9 

WhUBtree-Palent........dla 66 % 

Hooka and Byea-Maiieahle iron.dla 70 # 70*10 9 

Hooka nnd Bjee-BraaA.dB 00*10*10 1 

FBh Hooaau Amarlona..dla008 

Hemp Mnlla. * 

Noa. 0 7 8 9 10 

Anaahle.88#.dlB86*lC#86*10*l0 9 

Clinton. I1n..84# 88# 81# 80# 10#.Ala 40*10 # 60 8 

Baaex..28# 80# 86# 84# t8«.dla86*ir#l86*10*l0 > 

Lyra __26#28#S2#21#20# ....dla40kl0*^#50 8 

Snowden.....26# 28# 82# 8.^# 80#.ala 40*)0*5<e50 % 

Putnam.84# 88# tl# 20# 19#....dla 6*10*2U*2U % 

▼nloan.AS# 81# 80# 10# 18#.dtai?^^ 

Northweafn.SO# 88# 88# 21# 80#.dla 10*10*5*6 . 

OlOpe.AS# 81# 80# 10# 18#. . .dla 1214 %5*5 \ 

A. C.A 6 # 88 # 88 # 81# 90#...dla 26*10 G .93V4* i 9 

a A-K.26# 88# 88# 81# 80#...dla 86*10 « 8^4*6 ? 

Champlain. .A8# 80# 86# 84# m.........die8h*u*ie % 

New Haren..m8MM#84#mdla^l0G26*10*108 

Saranac.J8# 81# 80# 10# 18#.dla 30*10 % 

Champion... A6# 88# ^ 81# 80#..dla 10*10*10 « 

OnpewaU.88#80# 86# 84# 88#....dla 86*6 G 86*10 « 

Btar.»88# 81# 80# 10# I8#.dla A0*l0G10*irM % 

Anchor.28# 81# 20# IP# 18#..dla to % 

Western.28# 21# 20# 10# 18#.. .. 

Empire Bronaed. 

Home Bheea.—See Shoea.^orae. 

Been* Hnhhnr, corapotlUon.76*10 a 80 8 

Standard.dla 70*7 *10 9 

Extra .-.dla 80 8 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Para. .dU H.*io % 

N. T. A * P. Ca. Extra..di* 50 1 

N. T. A * P. Co., Dundee.dla 80*10*6 % 

C^tSel^^’Su doe 88.00. dla #(*20*6 % 

National loe cnUael.p doa 8*86, dla 80 f 

NOTea^y loe Bre^m.p doe M.86. du 20 f 

Dnniap*a Rliw Picks.p doa $A00. dU 18 9 

WoodHeed^ka, Sargent’a. ...P doa sLoo. dU 60*10 1 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent’s.p doa $1A6. dU 60*10 1 

Ice MaUeta, Pick In handle.p doa $8.00. du 16 9 

Ice Axes. Small Cast or Mail...P doa $L2MU 20*10 f 

Combination loe TooU. .p doa $2.00 nei 

Acme loe Plek and Tom...P groaa $6A00. ou 60*10 % 

Roger’s Lightning loe OhlaeL.p groaa $SA60 

lee Tnnam* 

Champion. A A * Co...p doa $4.00, dU 85*10 s 

FamUy.P doa $A75, dU 80*869 

JnelK Sernwn.—See Serewi. 

K*SJ2:r.oi7iiL.*». XS' “TfT 

firm larger than 17 iBchea, P 86# 83U# 

BnameiadandTeaKettlaa.^.SeeflMloia-lFWe 

Hnya. 

Look Aaao’n Hat Dee. 80.1886..,..^Ala 60*10 * 60*6 9 

Eagle. OabtneA Trunk and Padloek.dU 8 SM*S 9 

Hotohklaa* Brasa Blan|D|~.......Aia 40 9 

Batehet Bed Keys...p doa I4.0Q, dU 18 9 

Bnltn Bhnrpnnnrn* 

Parktn’fe Applewood Haadlie......p doa fAOO, dU 40 9 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oooobolo...P doa Koo. dls 40 9 

BnlTnn. 

WlaonU Bnteher Knlrea.. dls 80* 86 1 

Amaf Bntchw Kn^.dls 86 9 

NIehols* Bntcta Knlres.dla 40*10 

Ames'ihoeKaiyR. dU 90*86 9 

Amss'Ers^Knlrw.....doaflAO.dU 18*80f 

Mernn’s Shoe and Bread Knlres.d5 go f 

H^ and SMw....Aee Hay Knlrai 

Tabla and Pocket... .AeeOntlers 

Bnnhn. 

Door Mms^.... ... 66*681 

Door For. Jnp*d...,76*781 

.# *•** 

Door Por. Plated. NIekM.n.00* A86 

Drawer. Porcelain .AU 66*10*10*6v*10*l$ 9 

Bemaelte Door Knoba, new lut.dU40*io*50i 

Tale * Towne Wood KAoha, Hst Dee., 1886 ....dU 40 9 

Fnmltnre Plain. ^...754 gross ln*i. dU 10 9 

Fomlturs, Wood Bemws.dU 86*10 1 

Base. Rubber Tip.. ..dla 70*10*6 1 

Pletare, Judd’s.dU 60*10*10 * 70 f 

Flotare, Sargent'a.dU 64$4*10 9 

Pletare, Hemaclte.dUS6*5 9 

Shatter, Porcelain... ..dU 66*10 9 

Oarrrlage. Japannad...* gross 80#. dU 60*10 9 


du 40*10 % 
.1« per lb. 


Melting, Monro^raiiM...^ ..P den. 94.00. dls 4<* 

Melting. P. A * W.. ...._dU 86*10 * 408 

Malting. Wamer*a.. ^ ...... .....duMf 

Lnrrn Bowere* 

standard LUt.dU 60*10 % 

Enterprise .AU 00*10 8 

Linutema. 

rnbnlar. Plain with Guards.P doa $4 00* $4.86 

Tnhnlar. Lift Wire, with Ouaida...P doa 94.i 0 * $4.76 
rnbnlar. Square Plain with Onarda.edoi $4.2o * $4.86 
rnbnlar,6q Lift Wire with Onar<ia.p doa $4 6v * $4.76 
Without Guards. 25# P doaen leas. 

Polloa.dmaA96.00: Med.$7A6; Large.90.7A dls SOiNlf# 
Oemop Beneeners. 

PoroelalB Lined. Na 1.P dos. $A00. dU 85*80 8 

Wood, NaTT7!V..P doa. W.00. dto 86j 

Wood, (Common. .»P dot $L70 * lAi 

Dnnlap’s Improred.P dos. $8.76, du 80 # 

tomir . .. .^.Na L V; A $01 18,118 P doa. 4U 864UOj 

ThPrSua".P doa SM 

Dean’s. Noa A Pdoa$A60; A8A86:8.&00 

UtUe Giant. 7. .dk 60 * 60*6 8 

King..dU40*6 8 

Lines. 

Dotton and Linen Fish. Draper's.dls 60 8 

Draper’s Chalk.dU 60 % 

DraMr’a Mason’s Linen. 84 f A, Na 1. ILtO { Na 8, 
nMi Na A$SA6i Na4.SA76; Na6.$8A6..dU868 

Cotton Chalk. 

Samson. Ck>tton, No. 4. V; No. 414. $2.60.»..... AU 108 
tUrer Lake, Braided. l/oa. 0,$0.00 Vo l.$0.60t Na A 

•7.00; Na 8.17.60 P gross...dUj6 8 

ifaaons* Linen, Na 8H. $LiM>; Na 4,88: Na 4iA tSAO 

Naaona’Colored Cotton. .dUtt 

Wire OlotncA Na 18. $3.60 : No 10. $3 00: Na 80. $8.60. 
TentlUtor Cord, imaon Braided, White or Drab 
Cotton. ......A7.60P dos.dU808 

Leeko. Pndlocka* Cnhinet Leeka, Jko* 

Door {intthn. As.— 

List. Dec.SO.’SO.obgd FeA8.*87...dls 60*10 * 60*6 8 
NMe.—Lower net prices often made. 

Sargent * Co. flUt Feb. 1,18^81l.dU 60*10*8 8 

Reading Hardware Ca (Hat Feb.S.’SSXdU 56*6^10 % 

LlTlngston ft 0>.dla 70 8 

Peikins* Burglar Proof.dU 60*85 8 

Plate.dU88M*88 

r. Man^ "Extenaloa Cylinder **.HOAOPdos 

BarMMfg. Co. .dU408 

Tnla Corrmted Key.dUSSM 8 

Dicta Flatlm.dlii808 

L. * a Round Latches.dU SOldo 8 

L. * a Hat Ksy Latches...AU 8894*10 8 

"8hepardson"or**a. A". dts868 

■Fetter”or* AnseHean”.^40*10 8 

Shed’s N. T. Hssp Leek.dU 86 8 

OBOtfMI— 

Esfle, Gaylord Parker and I LUt March, ’84. rcTlsad 

Oorbln.....t Jan. A’8*dU88^8 

Delta, Nos. 86 to 80.dlHoo 

Delts, Nos. 61 to 68..dU 40 *10 8 

Dleta.Nos.86to06.dU808 

Stoddard Look Co....dU80*8M8 

Uhamplon ” Night Latohss..w M 8 

■agis and Corbin frfnnk.,.dU 85*8 8 

Ohmplon *’ Cabinet and Oomblnatlen... AU 88M 8 

Tale.dulms 

BomerU...dU 80 8 

^infflffoas 

LUA Dee. 88. 84.dU 66*10*8* 18 

Tale Look Mfg. Oa s.dU 86f' ^ 

■agio...dUf 

Eureka, Nagle Look Co.dU 4_ 

BomerU. Noa 0 to 01.dU 80 8 

Bomer's Scandlnaylan, *c. Nos. 100 to 606...dU 16 8 

4. A Diets...du 40 8 

** ChamplOB ** Padlocks.dU 40 8 

Hotohklaa.dU 80 8 

■Star”. ......dU46 8 

"Horae Shoa’* P doa.. $0.dU 40 8 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.1U408 

Nook's.dU80 8 

Brown’s Patent.dU 25 % 

Soandlnarlan.dlaOO 8 

Fralm’s PaA ScandlnaTlan nawlUtaawJ....dU 008 
Lumber Tools. 

ding PesTles. " Blue Line ” FlnUh.P*dOB $80.00 

RingPeaTea,Common FtnUh. .P dos$18.00 

Steel SocketPeariea.P dos $8L00 

MaU. Iron Socket Pearles.P dot $10.00 

Cant Hooks. " Bine Line ** Finish.P doa n6.00 

Oant Hooka, Common Hnlao.p doa $1*00 

^t Books. MalL Socket Clasp, "Bine Line" 

Finish .P doa $1*00 

Oant Hooka, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish.PdoBU4A0 

Oant Hooka. Clip cnaap, **B1ne Line" Fln.P dos p4.00 
Oant Hooka, GUp Clasp, Common FlnUh. .P dos $18.00 

Hand Spikes.P dos 6 fu, $16.00: $ fA, $80 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, 12fA 14 fA 16ft. iSfA tOfA 

p doa.V.VL60 18A0 14A0 17.60 SUM 

Pike Poles, rae o^, p 

doa.... 10.00 ILOO 18.00 16A0 80.00 

Pike Poles, not Irom, P 

dot. 0.00 7.00 0.00 18.00 1*0 

Betting Pole* P doa. 14.00 1*00 17.uu . 

wamo Hooka.p doa ttSAi 

Camdlng Blocks.....P desitSAO 

Iklddlng Tonga.P des toLOS 

Log Binders. mP doa 88*00 

OmUedBootOall^l to6M,dU868{ 6tol0M.dUS08 

iquara BAjoI Boot Oallu.....dU40i 

Cnatn RaftlngDm..F 100 U8J* 

Lnnnm. 

Fonr-oonoa BoillM.....Pdo*8L76 P 11*817.00 

M^hSIcW. ........dU 80*10*80*10*108 

MgniunTitai.. .dU 80*l<m0*10*10 8 

A * L. Bloek Co. Hlofcory and U T...dU 80* 80*108 
Mntcb Bnfea. 

Dangerfleld’a Belf-lgnltlng.P doi|L86 

Illnt$«efca.-Kegnlnr HsA.dU 60*6 * 00*10 8 

HmU Cnttnrn 

Olxon*e-Nna.. . 18 8 4 

P doa.$1*0017.0010.00 80A0-dU 46 8 

Woodrnra.Noa. lOO 160 

Pdoa $l*001*00-dU46 8 

Champion.No* 900 8OO 400 

Pdo* 18*00 87.00 40.00-dU 468 
HaUe’ Pattern No* U 18 18 

b doa...$87.00 8*00 46.00 j 

Amerloan...dU 

Noa.. 1 8 8 4B 

Eneh.$*00 7.00 10.00 8*00 6*00 0*00 

BiterprUe...dU80 8 

Noa. 10 18 88 88 48 

~ ' .18 *60 AOO 000 l$.0i» 
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Penns? iTMu*.dis 40fti0)( 

Nos. 1 1 a 00 

VdOB....,.484.00 88.00 86.00 88 00 

■lies' Cbsll6Bce..Not. 1 f 

? doB. .8>s.oo taoo 4aoo-~d*s 464 m8Aio « 

Home No. 1. 886 N dos. dls 66 A 10 % 

Drew Out..Nos.. 0 8 6 8 

Beeh....860.00 76.00 80.00 886.00 -hIIs 80 # 86 4 
Beef SbOTers Vnterpiise Mfs. Co.)L...dls 80 ftl 0 41 so « 
Obedbom's Smoked Beef Cutter.N dos. 166.00 

4 m[\S}qnelI^T^N^^ 1 blede. |7i Sbledes, 818i 8 

bledes.818.net 

Lotlir<^s ...dls nodio f 

Smith's. ? Single, 18.00; Double, 18. ...dls 40(»46 f 

itobdd n Powies.dls softKwnHO < 

Buffelo Adjusteble.|i dos $3.00, dls 26 ^ 

n olneeee <9ntee.—Steobtnr Fei..dls 70<S7o ft 7U i 

•lebbtns’ Oenu’ne.....dls OOftlOftlo n 

•lebbina* Tinned Ends. dls toftio % 

Obese'S Herd Metel.dls 60ftt0 s 

iusb^.dls 90 f 

Un^n's Pettem....dls 66Uftl0 « 

Weed’s..-dls SOftlO f 

Boss Nos.. 18 8 4 

87.00 8.00 0.00 10.00.? doe. dls OOftlOftlOS 

HoneT Ornwers.—? dos.. 818 w 890. 

BInnBtee.-Bsfet7. ? dos. 83.dls 88 f 

N nlle.JBee Trade Report 

Wire Nells ft Brads, list Jaljl4. '87ulls 70<B7oe6 « 
Wire Nefls. Stenderd Penny.? keg. 88.00 ■ 82.66 

■nil ^ller.—Curtiss Remmsr... ? dos 80.00 net 

Otet, No. 1..•? dos 880.00. dlslO t 

Pelleen.? dos OO.oo. dls 86 f 

Boss.V dos 830, dls 80 4 

Nnll Bete.-8<iw«.V gra. 84.00 w 84.86 

Bound...? gro.. 88.86 

Cennon's Dlemond Point.? gra 818 dls 80 f 

,S!K,S!SSS: ft’Beokley Mfg. Oa).dls 401 

Bleke's Pettern.? dos ^Oa dU 10 f 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Oo.dls 60 f 

Kutt.*eil kinds. 6# off list Jen. 1,1888. 

In lote less then 100 b, ? n, edd H#. i s boxes edd 1# 
to list. 

O* Oorenment.... e 8W# 

oTb. Neyy. f s 74(B 7jje 

.. ^ » 64® 6iis 

Oflere.-Zibo end Tin.. ...^86 a 66ftio t 

Brass end Copper.... .dto 60ftlpa60ftl0ft6 % 

HeUeebla Bemmers* Improred, No 1.83.M; Ho. 8, 

BLOO: Na 8, 84.40 • d^-..dls 10 a lOftlO* 

ielleeMaHemmers, Old Pi^rn,seme list....dls 40f 

Petent or ''Peregon;* Zlno.dls OOftloftio % 

pKlor*s Petent or * Peragon »• Brass...dls 60 f 

Otmsteed's Ttu end £lne.dis 60 % 

Olmsteed's Brass end Copper.dls 601 

Broogbton*s 2tne.dls 60 1 

HrofUgnton’S Brsss.«.»««....^^..««««....dls609 

jpneftlnfft mtmrnm. 

^tMderd.'dls OOftlO • 60ftl0ftl0 s 

Kztre. . .dls 60ftl0 # 60 f 

N. T. a ft P.Oa, Stenderd.dls 60ftl0ft6 « 

N. T. a ft P. Ca, Bmpire.y...„dls 70 % 

N. T. a ft P. Ca, Relemender.? B 654, dls ao 9 

Jenkins' Btenderd.? B 80#, dls 861 


.lOdaUd? B 

.14# ? I 

.48#14# ? t 

....^^....061174 ? 9 

..7a84 ? 1 


Amerleen Pecking. 
Busste Peeking.... 
Itellen Peeking.... 
Cotton Peeking.... 

Jnte. 

Pndleeke.- 
Pnlli 


H^ls^kV 


Hill's Heery W< 

Ste^lhei;)^ ft Co* . 

IfonCled... 

lire Bookets^.....^.... 

Buckets, see Well Rnekets 
Merafed Plbrs ITore— 

Bter Pells. 18 qt. 

Flra Stelae end Milk, 14 qt.. 

PenelU. Oerpenterr.... 

r's Bound out.. 

nl Lend.. 

n'»l'*"**'w.. 

e*« Cerpenters*-- 


._10 U 14 

_W-TB 8.00 846 

? doe. 8.00 8.86 8.76 

. ft76 8.00 846 
. SLOT .... 8w88 

. 8.76 aCO 8L86 
. ftTl 846 840 


.BdosM'BO 

..,? dos 8^60 

...blgb list, dls 609 
...71? gro8646 net 

.? gro net 

..•««? gro 1846 net 
. .ois softies 


i^; 6 to a 811.00:6 to 7,818.... 
ftdsedya6toa 8U.oot6to7,fls..., 


me 


Nnlle. 


ssfiraS. Bergenfs lls.t.. 

Brass Heed, Comblnetlon list..... 

Poroeleln Heed. Bergenfs list.... 
ForcelelB Heed.ComblnetloBlirt..., 

■lies* Petent. 

mnklng Irene... 

Pipe* Wrongbt Iren.—list 

4 end under. Plein.. 

2 end under. Oelrenlsed. 

I end OTW. Plein. 

send orer. Oelrenlsed.. 

Boiler rubes, iron.. 

■oldlng.. 

Bench. First Quelltr. 

Bench. Second Quality.... 

Belley’s (Stenley a n L. Cal. 


.dls 60 a OOftlO 9 
.dls 00 a OOftlO 9 

...dls60ftl0ftl0S 

.dls 60ftl0 9 

...dls 60ftl0ftl0 9 

.41s40ftl0 9 

.dls 409 

....? doe 064 net 
■erch 88. 1887. 

..dls 56ft5 9 

... ..dU609 

.dls e6ft6 9 

.. dll 66 9 

..oil 66 a 60 9 


...dls 50 a 60869 
..dU 60ftl0 a 0(19 

.dls OOftlO 9 

.......dls80ftl0 9 

~Beliey*s~(8tenley a ft L. Cai...dls80ftl0a80ftl0ft5 9 
Mloelleneous Planes (Stenley a ft U Co.kUs 80ftl0 9 
Victor Planes .Stanley a ft Co.).... dli 80ft 10 % 

Bteer’i Iron Planes...dls 86 a 36ft6 f 

■erlden MeL Iron Ca's...^.41sa0ftloa80ftl0ftl0 9 

Derls's Iron Planes.dls 8Oftl(Wa.‘(Ofti0ftio 9 

Btrmiugbem Plane Co .dls &oa60ft6 9 

Oege Tool Co.'t St )f-SetUng. .. - dls 8U < 

ChepllQ’s Iron Planes. .. .dls 40 a 404 5 9 

Pkmsiftm*— 

Plane Irons.dls 90ftl0 9 

Plane Irone Butcher's.86.00 a 86.86 to € 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros... .dls 30 9 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool (Jo , '• Thistle "... dls 40 9 
Plane irons. Middlesex Mfg. Ca. ** Baldwin Iron, 

Single end Cut.dls 80 a 86 9 

Double.dls aSH a 40 1 

L. ft I. J. White.dis 86 9 

PItera nee Nlppere. 

Button’« Petent...dls SOftlO a 40 9 

■ell’s Pat. Compound Lerer (Jutting Nippers, Na 8. 

6 In.. 81.^50: Nat. 7 In.. 181.00 ?doa dls Mftlo# 33U 9 , 
■umeton ft BeckJey Mfg. Oo.dls 60 a 60 ftT 9 % I 


Oei Piters.....dls 60 9 

Oes Piters, Custer’s Nickel Plet^.dls 6oft6 9 

Bureke Pliers end Nippers.dli 40 9 

P. a ft W. Cast Steel.dls 60 9 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners* Cutt1^Nlppers....edd09<lis 10 9 

Carew’s Pst. Wire Cutters.dls 80 9 

Morrill's Parallel, per dos., 818. dls 30ft5 9 

Cronx’s tf la. 816; lo in., gSl.dls to a 40ft5 9 

Plnmbc and Ijevele. 

Regular List.dls 70ftl0a7UftlOftl0 9 

Olsston's.dls 46ftl0 9 

Pocket LeTels. .dls 70ftl()a70ftl0ftl0« 

Darls Iron Lerels.dls 30 9 

Darlt* iDcllnometera...dls lUftlO 9 

Peppere, Corn, 

Rouno or Square, i qt.? gro 810.60 a 812 

Round or tkiuare. 2 qt.? gro 823.50 a 824 

Peat Uele and Tree Aagere and UIggera. 

Samson Post Hole Digger.? dos 836.00, dls 26ftl0 9 

Pletcber Post Hole >ugers.? dos 8SA00. dls 20 % 

Bureke Diggers..? dos 116 a tl7 

Leeo’s.„.? dos 18.00 a ip.oo 

Vengnea’s Post Hola Anger, per dos... AlS uo a 814.00 

Konler's fJttie Ofent.? dos tis.oo 

Kohler's Hercules.? 3 osfi 6 .oo 

Kohler's New Champion...? dos su.oo 

Schneldler .? dos 818 

Ryen'i Post Bole Diggers...? dos |84 

Crook's Post Bars. • dos 868, dls 60ft6 a 60*10 9 

Gibb's Post Hole Digger, ? dos 88#....d.*s 40 a «0ftl0f 
Potnte Pnrere, 

White Mountain. .? doe 86.00 a 640 

Antrim Comblnetlon.? dos 88.00 

Hoosler.„? dos 8x8^ 

Prnnlng fleeke and Sbenre. 

Dlsston's (xunblned Pruning Hook end Saw. ? dos 

818.00..dls fOftlO 9 

Dlsstoe's Prunleg Hook .? des 8i8>00, dls 20ftl0 9 

R. 8. Lee ft (Ja’sPrunle Took..dta 40 9 

PrnulBg Sheers. Haery « Pet... ? dos 88.76 a 84.00 net 

Heurr's Pruelmr Sheers.? dos $4.86 a 14.60 net 

Wheeler. M. ft (Ja's (Jombtnetion...? dos 818, dts 80 9 

Dunlap's Sew end (Jhlse^. ...? dos 88.60. dls 80 9 

J. MelUnson ft (Jo.Na 1. 86.80; Na 8.87.8f 

Pnlloya.—Hot Hoora, Awning, no.dls 60ftl0 f 

Japanned Serew. .dls eoftlO % 

Brits Screw..dls SnftlO 9 

Japanned Side... .dls 66HftlO 9 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60ftl0 9 

Kmp<r*Puller .dls 66 a60 < 

Moore's Sash, Anti Friction.dls 60 % 

Bey Fork. SoUd lye. 84.00; Swlrel, 84.60 (Jf5(Skl0ft6 9 
Hey Fork," Antt-Frlotloa," 6 le. Solid, 16.70.. .dli 60 9 

Hey Fork, **F" Common end Pel. Bashed.dls 309 

Hey Fork. Terbox Pet. Iron.dls 80 9 

Hey Fork, Reed's Self Lobrloef ng.du 60 9 

Shade Reck.dls 46 9 

Tackle Blocks.Sue Blocks 

Pnnine,—GUtere, Best Makers.dU 60 a iuft60 9 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers...dls60ftl0 a 60 ftl 0 ftl 0 9 
Pitcher Spout. Cheeper Goods. .dlsdOftn a 70 ftl 0 ft 6 9 
Pnaekee. 

B e d dle r s* or DrlTg good quality. .....? doe 60#a 66# 

Bemls ft (Jell Ca*! Cast Bte#l Drlre.dls50ft6 9 

Bemls ft Cell Ca's Springfield Socket.dls ouftb « 

Spring, good Quality.? doe 8840 a 18.60 

Spring, Leech's Petent.dls 16 9 

Bemls ft Cell (Ja*s Spring end Cheek.dls 40 9 

SoUd Ttaners*.? doe 8L44, dl* 66 9 

Tiiinani’ Hollow Punches.dls «0*8 < 

Rloe Hand Punches...dls 16 % 

R^cbdtngDoor. Wri. Brara ? B 864........ .dls 15 9 

Sliding Door. Broased Wrt. Iron.? foot 74 

•Hdluf Door bon. P^tod....? foot 44. dls fOftlOftS f 
tfernl^r. light....lack./W H ^ 

Pwiqof^.440-411109 

B b IbrN AHengere- 

PwlW feet.^4 kwi B#C 

Terry’s Wroimht boa ? root..4||4 a 64 

VIetor .rack Rail. 7# ? foot...dls 60*9 9 

(Janie ( Steel Rail, per foot.4H4 

■ji «m. 

0e« .......41166*5 a 709 

Mall* ibleu.....-.dls 70 a7085 9 

Gibbs Leyrn Rake.818. dls 40 9 

(Jenton Lawn Rake.80. dls «0 9 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace end Peeriess..(ils 6686 9 
Fort Madison Steel Tootb Lawn Rake, 86. ....dls 86 % 

Aasore —J. R. Torrey Reaor Oa.dls 809 

Wostcnholme end Bnteber .810 to g, dls 10 9 

Kastor Hirope. 

Genuine Bmerson.dls oo a 60ft6 9 

Imitation Emerson.? doe 8S.00. dls BOftlOftb 9 

Torrer's...dls 80 9 

Badger's Belt eed (JomblnettOB.? dos tt 

Lament (Jombinetlon.. .? dos $4 

Rlveie end Bnrre. 

Popper.dls SO, with Jobbers* Extras. 

bon. list Norember 17.1887.dls 60 % 

Rivet Heto.dls 60ft8 a 60ftl0 9 

Reds.-S^. Brass.dls 8bft8 9 

Bteb. Bleok WelBat.? dos 404 

Relieve. _ 

Bern Door. Benenfs list....dlsOOftlOftlOg 

Acme (Antl-FnmoB).du 66 % 

Union Bern Door R<Hler.dU 70 % 

Roee.—Menufeoturers* prices for large Iota. 

.44 nch end larger ? b 

.14 inch ? bliurnet 

_.Mend 6-101noh?i B li^^ 

■anile Tarred Rope...? b 10 

Menile. Hey Rope.,....? b Ki 

Sisal.U mob end larger ? b 

sisal. 14 In ch ? b 

BIsel.*V( end 6-16 inoh ? b 

SlseL Hey Rope......? b 

Slsskl, Tarred Rope...? b 

Slial. Medlnm Lath Tam.b 7>44 n 

Cotton Rope.? b 16 a 184 net 

Jnte Rods . .? b 74 

Rnlea. 

Boxwood...dU SOftlO a SOftlOftlO 9 

iTory...dU60a6uftl09 

8 nd Irene. 

From4 col0,etfeotory.... ? 100 b 88.60 a E8.66 

Belf-Heattng. .? doe. 88.00 net 

8elf-Heatlng, Tailors'...? doe. 818.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.dls 86 9 

Mrs. Potf s Irons.dls 40a40ft6 % 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 80,1888... .dU 40 9 
(Jomblned Fluter and Sad Iron...? dos. R6.(X>, dls 16 9 

Fox RcTeralble, Self Fluter .? dos., 8^00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. B. Butt Ca).8H4. dU 16 % 

New Enrland ..64. dls 16 9 

Msbony’s Troy Fol. Irons.du 864 

bend end Bmery Paper end Clotk. 

List Aorll 10, 1886.dU 80a20ft6 9 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth.dU 301 

■eak Gerd. 

.? b. 104 a US 

, .? b. 184 aTsw# 

fed, fab quality.? b 88# a ^ 



•o 

VO 


Patent " •• . .v b 16# 

Oabl# Laid Itallaa " .„..? h 

IndU Cable Laid " ...? p is# 

surer Lake. A Ctiallty; Whit#.60#. dU 10ftl0ft6 % 

surer Laka A Quality. Drab.66#. dU lOftlOftb 9 

surer Lake. B Quality, Whlta.60#. dU 80ftl0ft5 9 

surer Lake, B Qualltr Drab.6e#. dU 90ftl0ft6 i 

surer Lake, C Qualltr. Wnlte (onlri.87# a 88# 

Sriran Spring, Extra Braided. Whit#.84# 

Hyiran Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,. 

Semper Idem. BraMed. White. 8 O 4 

Kgrptlan, India Hemp, Braided.26# 

Samson. Braided. White Cotton....60# dls 30 a 80ft5 9 
Samson, Braided. Drab Cotton....46#dls 80 a 80ft5 9 
Samson, Brauied Italian Hemp....56# dls SO a 30ft5 9 
Samson Bra’ded Linen.SO# dU 30 a 80ft6 9 

Seek itoeka. 

Clark's Na 1.8ia00 i Ha 8,18.00 ? groi#.dU 8 SV| 9 

Ferguson's.dU8SH9 

Morris ana Trlumpn, lUt Aug. 18.1886.dU 6 u «8 4 

Victor .60ftl()ft8 9 

Walkeru. dU 10 9 

Actwell Mfg. Co.dU 86 a 88 H 9 

Reading...dU 66 HftlO a 66Mftl0ftlo 9 

Hammond's Window Springs.dls 40 9 

Common Sensa Jap d. Cop’d and BVaed..? gross 84 JO 

Common Sense. Nlekel Plated.? gross 818 00 

Unlrersal. dU 80 9 

Kemoshall's Orarlty.dU 60 9 

KempehaU's Model..AUi0a^l09 

Corbin's Dalsr, list February 16.1889.dls 70 9 

Payson's Perfect.. .4U 60 a OOftlO 9 

Hnguatn's New aad Imprmd Adjiuttable Bask Bal- 

aaees. Itai Jam 6.18877.dU t 6 ftf ftt 9 

HugunlB's New Sash Looks. Ust Jaa. 6,*874U86ft6ftf 9 

Stoddard " Practloal" .dU 10 % 

Ires Patent...dls 60 9 

Llesche't Nos. 100 ft 110 « gro. 88 : 106. 810.dU 98*10 9 
Gael*. Rmnse. Barnes Mf*. rw» .... .gli 60 % 

Clamplon Safety, LUt March 1.1888....dU86*66*6 9 

SjM BFelgkca. 

BolSdByea..?toa. 8 W 


Patent, good quailW 
White ^tton Braids. 
Oomavw* v«iB«ta Saab 


.? b ia>4# 


^Skkaoygo Htbaara or Ftllera. 

■Use* " (Jullenge.? doa 08.__ 

doa Na 1,116 : No^ S dU 66 a 6 d *6 % 

Draw Cut Na 4..raekj 880.0^dU 90 9 

^lerprue Mfg. Oo..^..^..^.«!7?!dis 80*10 a SC 9 
- . -...dU 4 A 10 9 


DUetoa*s(Jfrealar....dU46*46*69)Extras some- 
Dlaston's Cross Cats.d*s 46*46*6 « > tines glrea by 

DUstoa's Hand.dU 86*86*6 9 ) jobbers. 

Atkms* Circular.dU 60 9 

Atkins’ surer Steel Diamond X Cats.? foot 704 

Atkins' Special steel Dexter X CnU. ? fool £04 

Atkins’ f^lal Steel DUmobd X CuU.? foot 804 

Atkins’ Champion and Electno Tooth X Cuu 

.? foot 87 a 28# 

Atkins* Hollow Back X (JnU. ? foot 18# 

Atkins’ Shingle. Mulay, Drag, *e.dU 46 % 

W M. * C.. Hand.dls 80*5 * 80*10 9 

S’ S ^ ^ Champion X Cuts. Begnlar ? foot 

W. M. * c. X (Juts. Thin Back.? foot k7#A88# 

^ace(JtronlarandMm. .dU 46*10 9 

Peace Hand Panel and Rtp....dU 88*10*80*10*109 

^ce Cross (Juts, Standard..? foot 86# 

PeM Cross (Jnte. ‘Thin Baek.? foot 87#a88# 

RlohardsoB's Circular aad MIU.dU 46 * a6*10 9 

Rlchardsuk's X-Oate. Na 1,884: Na8, 874 :Na 8,844 


Grlffla'i Hack Saws, eomplota.dU 40*10 * 60 a 

Orlffln's Hack 8aw7Bladesonly......dU 40*10 2 60 9 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.du 86 9 

Diamond. Hack Saws and BliMles.dU 86 9 

Eureka and Crescent.dU 86 9 

■kW PVkbl##* 

White Vermont..? gro 88 * fl8 

Bed, PolUhed, and Varnished....? doa 8L60. dta 86 « 

^mw Hpta. 

SUllman's Genalko*..? doa 88.00 aad 17.76. dta 40*6 % 
StlUman's Imlta..? doe 8t.86aBd86.0.dls4O*6a4O*lO9 

Common Lerer.T777T7?dM 88.80. dls 40*6 9 

Morrill's Na 1,8l6w00 1 Noa 8*4.884... .dU 40*10*609 

Leech's.Na 0.16.00; Na L 816.00. dls 16 * M 9 

Nash's.......dta 80*10 a MIMUO 9 

Hammer. Hotchkiss. .... 46 . 60 . dta 109 

Hammer, Bemls * (Jail Ca's new Patent... .dls 80*6 9 
Basts* Call (Jal Lerer and kpnng HammevAis 80*6 9 

Bemls * (JaU Ca's Plate.dta 10 9 

Bemls * Call Qo. s (Jrots Cut.dta liM 9 

Aiken's (Genuine..AtkOOi dis 60*10 9 

AUta s Imltaaon.. 87.00, du 56*6 9 

Barfs Patent Lerer. .dU 80 9 

Duncan’s, star, 80. Na 16. l6.60.dU 80 * 10 * 80 * 10*10 % 

Atkins’ Lerer..»per dos Na 1.18.00; Na 8.88.80 

Atkins' Criterion... .per aos 87*60 

CroUsant(KeUer]iNalJ16.00. Na84N.0adU88ta*10 9 

Atkins Perfeotlob.... 816.00; Excelsior 18.00? da 

HatS! Oowter. Na 171, good qnalltr.? da W 

Hatch. ‘Tea. Na 101.7.....? da 10.76* 87.80 

Union Platform. Plata.88.80 *8.88 

Union Platform. SUip^. ..18.40 2 840 

(JhatIUoB's Orooers' Trip Soala....dU 60 9 

(Jhatlilon s Eureka.dls 86 9 

(JhatiUon's Farorlte...dU 40 9 

Family. Turaball's.dta 88*80*10 9 

Soklo Bebass. 

Beale Beams. LUt of Jan. 18,8S..dU 60*10*60*10*6 9 

Scale Bams. (Juster...dls SOaSSM 9 

OhatlUon's Na 1...dU 48 9 

ChatlUon's No. 8. dU60 9 

JS'JSIE.' Box Berapa (E. R * L. OalNSAO. dta 80*10 9 

Box, 1 Handle.? do^OO, dta 10 9 

Box. 8 Handle...? da 80.00, dis 109 

DeBana Box aad 8^.dU 80*101 

Ship, Common.? da 8840 na 

Ship, Prorldena TodOo.dta 109 

Moreen Window and Uoer Fmaea. 

Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame. ..dU 88H*10 9 
Scran (Jorner Irons. Warner's....dU 3Si4 m 83H*10 9 
Stearns’ Frama and Corners.dU 86 a 85*10 9 

Serew unvera. 

Douglas Mfg (Jo.dU 80*10*10 9 

Dlsston s...dU 46*10 9 

Dlsston's Patent Exeetalor.dU 46*10 % 

Buck Bra. .dls 80% 

Stanley R. * L. Cat Varnished HandlM...4to86*109 

Stanley K. * L. (Ja’s Black Handla.dls 00*10 9 

Sargent * Ca's Na 1 Forged Biaae.....au 7u* 10*10 9 

Sargent * Ca's No. 80.dta 0084*10*10 9 

Sargent ft Co.’« Noe. 40 ft 80. Cast SteeL_dls OOftlO 9 

Sargent ft Co.*s No. 60. Round Blada.dU 70*10 9 

Knapp ft Cowles’ Na l .ois oun20 * 70 9 

Knapp ft (Jowles* No. 1 Extra.dU 00 a 0^10 9 

Knapp ft (JowlM' No. 00 n 4 ...dU 60*6 a 60ftl( *6 % 

Stearns*.dU 26*10*6 9 

Gay ft Parsons.dU 86 % 

Cnampfon.dU 86 9 

Clarxt Patent.dls 80 a 88V4 9 

(Jrawford*s Adjustable. dU W 9 

Bllrlcb’s Socket and Ratchet. ..dU 86 a 26ftl0 9 

Allard's SplraL new list...dls 86 % 

Kolb’s (Jommen Sense.? da 80. dls 86*10 
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STracQi^ 8cr*»w*0rlT/?r BlU.dlt iM) A 80*6 % 

Screw Diirer Bite.V doe. 60# ^ 76# 

Screw Driver Hits. Parr’s. . ^ (fro. 0.*-J6 

Fraj’s Hoi. Hdle. Sets. No. 8. US.dls. 86 A 26 ft 10 # 

P. D. ft Co.’s, all Steel. .dls 50 % 

l^Sl^S ew e List, Brass, Jan 87; Iron. Jaly 1,1S87 

Flftt Head Iron.».dls 70 s' 

Bound Head Iron.dls 66 % 

Flat Head Brass.dls 66 % 

Bound Head Brass. :..dls00S 

Flat Head Bronse .dls66S 

Bound Head Bronse.dls 60 %. 


Ex. 10 % often 
x 1 T e n by 
Jobbers. 


Flat H ead, Iron. 

Bound Head. Iron. 

asneft oiul BanOr^ 

Beneli, Iron. 

Bench, Wood. Beech. 

Bench, Wood, Hlcftory. 

Hand. Wood. 

Lae, Blunt Point . 

Ooacn and Lag, ulmlet Point. 

Bed... 

Band Bail, Sargent’s. 

Band Kail, Humason, Becklej 

Rail. Am. Screw Oo. 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. 

Jack Screws, P. & ft W. 

Jack Screws. Sargent. 

Jack Screws. Steunf...... 

Scroll 

Lester, complete, IdaOO. 

jBoeera. complete, lAO#., 
ScTtho Snncho. 


.dls 66 

.dls 60 

dls 66ftl0 S 66ftl0ftl0 ^ 

.V dos 18.86 

..dls 80ftl0' 

. .dls 86ftl0 « 86ftl0ft6 

..dls 75 S 76ft 10 

.dU 76 

.......dls86ft6 

.dlsOOMlD 

ft CO.'S»dlS 70ftl0d76 

.dls 76 

.dls50S60ft6 

. dls 86 

.dls 60*10 SOOftlOftS 
.dls 40 (*40*10 


.dls 86 

.dls 86 

.dls 60ftl0 

AmehcaniCast) Iren...dls 76*10 # 76*10*6 _ 

Pruning.Jiee Pmnlns Hooks and Shears 

Bamara’B Lamp Trimmers. ..Pdos|8.7r 

Tinners*.dls 80M 

Seymour’s. List. Oeo..l881 dls 60*l0*l0S6o*io*i0*6 
H&isch’s. List. Dee..l881.dls 60*10*10960*10*10*6 

Helnsch’s Tailor’s Shears.dls 88 V 4 

First quality 0.8. Trimmers.dls 60980*10 

Second quality a S. Trlmmers.dls 8u*10*80*10ftl0 

Acme Cast Shears....dls lOAlo 

Diamond Cast Shears. dls 10 

viSarO^Bt Shears.dls 76*10976*10*6 

Howe Bros. * Halbert. Solid Foreed Steel.dls 40 

Clerelaod Machine ro.. Solid Steel Forged.... dls vo 

Claufs Shear Co., Japsnned.dls 70 

dauss Shear Co.. Nickeled, s^me list.dis 00 

Bheneea. 


M. W. * Oo., list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60*10 9 60*6 

B. * list Deo. IS. 1886.dls 66*8 

Corbin's list..dls 60*10*8 

Patent Boiler..dls001U0*S 

Patent Boiler. HatSeld’s .dls 76 

BosseU*B Antl-Friotlon, list Deo. IIL 1886w.dls 60*8 
Meore’s Antt-Frietlon......dls 60 


bT**. Ust Deo. 18.1886.dls60«^ 

Sargent’s list......dls 60*10 

Bcadlnr Ust...w 60*10*10 

.«....dls 80*6 

AlbertsonMfg;Oo...^.. ..... .dls86 

9bn«o« Hnreot lllnie, dee. 


Burden’s, Perkins’, Phosnlx. at factory.. 44.00 

MMe—Add tl P keg to above orloea. 

On, irroMph*— « ^ 

*I*on lots.• 0# 

1000 b lots.P b 9^ 

Mbot.-^-AMfsm pries#, 8 # off* eoeh, 6 daga) 

Drop. ¥ bag .86 b. $LU 

Drop. P oag. 6 b. 80 

Buck ana cbltled. P 86 -b bag.11.60 

Bock and ChiUed, P 6 b bag. 86 

AM^SboveUrSpSfc^^ Not. 1.1886....dls 908 

Nora.—Jobbers frequently give 69 7148 extra on 
ahora. 

OrllBth’s Black Iron.....dls 60*10 % 

OrlfDtb’e 0 . 8 ...die 60 9 60*10 % 

OrllBth’e Solid Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 80 % 

Old colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co)...^ ... .dls 80 1 

St. Louis Shovel Oo.die 16 9 16*7M t 

Huieey. Blnns * Co... . ..dls 16 9 » 8 

Hubbard * Co.dls 80980*7141 

Lahlgh Mfg. Oo.dls 6U*lo % 

Payne Pettebone * Sen, Ilet January, 1886... .dls 80 % 

Bemlngton’s (Lowman's Patantj,.dls 80*10 9 40 8 

Boland's, Black Iron....dls 60*101 

Rowland’s Steal .. dls 60*6 9 60*10 8 

uS?STa’“f.T*"*.';. 

Brass Head. .dls 60*10*10 f 

Mketna. Thimble* 

Western list. .dls 76*6 9 76*10 8 

Columous Wrt. steel. Ust Nov. 1,1887. dls 80 4 

Ooldbrookdal** Iron Oo .dls 6o*l0 8 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins .dt* 608 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dls 86 % 




_j HetalUe. 8.8. * Oow. new Ust... dls 60*86*108 

Barter Flour Sifters .P dos 88.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters....P dos 88.86 

Smite’s Adjustable Milk Strainer.p dos $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. * C. Strainer.P dos 8L76 

3S^. Woo^ Iron. Plated. 

■Sab IsTNeeted. P dos.. 70# 00# 

Mesh 80. Nested. P dos... 8^ 8L00 

Mesh 84. Nested. P dos.. 8LOO LIO 

BInten.—School, by ease...M.dis60*l08 

BpnPSt Unmeast 6ke« 

AmSor (T. * & Mtg C(K).dls 66 8 

Fltdh’s (Bristol)......dls 6<^10 % 

Hotehkws dls 10 8 

Andrew* .... die SO s 

■argent's Patent Guarded.dls 70*10*101 

German, new UsA..dls 40«i0 8 

Covart. .. .... .dls50*88 

Invert, New Patent......dls 60*6*88 

covert New R. B.dls 6 O 98 8 

Covered Spring.... .dls 60*10*10 8 

O^^if’s Ad&*tatS?llst Jan. 1,1886...^86*88 

Mpfkn MknTeo.—Iron. 

Wood..dls 80 8 

Ballei^ (Stsal^ B. * U Oo.).dls 40*10 % 

Stearns*.. .dls90*109 808 

BSKy's.T."?.".*?.”.*.P dos 810.00, dls 60 8 

Stearns’.dls 80*10 8 

Ives*.No. 1,816.00; No. 8,818.00 p den. dls 66*10 8 

Douglass’.P dM46.00. d.’s 808 

T&tsif Forka. 

Bastlu, Central Stampmg Co.'S list, dls 70970*108 
■oUd Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

Ust.dls70970ftl08 

buffalo, n. S. ft On. ..OJt 68H*8 * 

fflesr-Plated— 4 moa. or 6 # cash 81 days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers. .dls 60 8 

C. Rogers * Bros.dls 60 % 

Rogers * Bro.40 8 

Beed * Barton.»dls 60 8 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Oo.dls 60 9 60*lo 8 

Sbupson. HalL MtUer * Co.dU 60 9 60*10 % 


Holmes * Bd wards SUver Co.„.dls 60 9 60*10 % 

H. * 8. Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dU 60ft5 8 

H. * B. 8*1 ver Co.. Durham SUver.dls 60*6 8 

German SUver... .dls 60 9 60ft& 8 

German Silver. HaU * Elton, . .dls 40ft6 8 

Nickel Silver.dls 60*5960*10*6 %. cash 

Britannia . .— rtlp66< 

Boardman's Flat Ware.dls50ft 10 %) 6 

Boardm«n’s Nickel Silver.dls iP&lo 8 g 

Boardmau’s Bnt’ula Spoons, case lot8..dU 60*10 8) *1 
fe^PITlII ffB# 

BUiptlc. Concord, Platform and Half Scroll. 

.dls 60 9 60*6 8 

Cliff's Bolster Springs .dls 8b 8 

v::: 1 .<ti. 70 » tsm * 

Try Square and T Bevels.dls 60*10*10 9 70 8 

Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels.dls 46*10 8 

Wlnterboctom's Trv and Miter. ....dis 80*108 

Mtmpiea. 

Fence Staples. Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 
Fence Staples, Plain .> See Trade Report. 

Bteetyarda.... 01040 * 1096 ( 1*68 

Btaoke and Dies. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods....dls 30*6 9 30*108 

Lightning Screw Flare.ais 86 9 30 8 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.,...dls 88H 9 38V4ft6 % 

Stone. 

Hlndostan Mo.L8#; Axe, Sk#i Sltpe Na L 6#.. 

Sandstone...P b,8# 

Washiu Stone. Extra.P b.f 19 88# 

Wasnita Stone. No. 1....P b, 16 9 16# 

WasQlta Stone. No. &...p b.ii 9 18# 

Washlu Slloe, No. L Extra.P b. 40 9 48# 

WashlU Sllpe. No. 1.p b, 30 9 88# 

Arkansas Stone.No.l«4tQ6in.Pb,$1.35 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1,6 to 9 In.P b, $1.76 

Turkey Oil Stone...4 to 8 In.. P b. 40 # 

Turkey Sllpe...pb, ILOO 9 $1.60 

Lake superior. Chase.p b, 16# 

Lake Snoeiior SUink Chase..P b. 81988 # 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand. P b.18 9 20# 

Seneca Stona. High Rounds, P b...80 9 86 # 

Seneca Stone. SmaU Whete, P gro.I^Co 

StoTO Follnk. 

Joseph Dixon s.....P gro 16.00, dls 10 8 

Gem.........P gro|4.50,dls 108 

^Id Medal.P gro ^00. dls 86 8 

bMirror.P gro$6.00.dls — 8 

Lnstro.P gro ^76 net 

Ruby... p gro $3.75 net 

Rising Son, 6 ara lott.p gro $640 

Dixon’s Plumhaxp...p b 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day. P gro..86.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.»p groee, $18 

Tatea’ Liquid, 8 8 6 10 gal. (MUis 

Pgair. $0.00 40 .70 .60 

Tatea Standard Paste Polish 40*lb oans, per Ib., 16 # 

Jet Black.p gro $8.60 

Japanese .Pgrot3.60 

Fireside. .p gro 8840 

Diamond O. K. Enamel...p gro $19.00 

fllnekat Brn4a» dte. 

± Ltst.Jan.8.1888. 

American Iron Carpet Tacka.dls 72^*10*8 %' 

Steel Carpet Tacks...dls 7214*10*2 8 

Swedes Iron Caroet Taoke.dls 72^10*8 8 

Amerloan Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 7u*10*2 % 

Swedes Iron Tacks..dls67l4ftic*3 f 

Swedes Iron OphoUterers’ Tacks. ..dls 6718*10*2 % 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 67^16* j % 

Tin’d Sw’des Iron Upbol’en’Taoks.dls07k*iu*2 % 

Gimp and Laos Tacks.41a 671 

Tinned Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 67] 

Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks ... .d Is 67l _ _ 

Swedes Iron Mmers’ Tacks .dls 67)4*10*8 

Swedes Iron BlU Posters' or Railroad Tacks. 

dls 07)4*10*8 8 

Swedee Steel Tacks. aU kinds (Swedes Iron price 

.1st).dls 72)4*10*2 8 

Copper -racks.ols 83^10*2 % 

Copper Finishing Trank and Clont NaLs. 

, dta o8V4*10*8 8 

Finishing Nalls. ......ou ou*lO*2 8 

Trunk and Clont NaOs...dls 60*10*8 8 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Malls.dls 60*10*8 8 

Basket Nalls.dls 60*10*i 8 

Common and Patent Brads.....dls 60ftio*8 8 

Hungarian Nalls.(IJs60*10*2 8 

Chair Nalls.. .dls 60*10*2 8 

ZlLC GlaUers’ Points.'*lj 40*10*2 % 

Cigar nox ftaiis .ols46*lc*2 8 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 46*10*28 

Looking-Glass Tacks...ols 46*10*2 8 

Leathered Carpet Tacks..dls 46* 10*2 f 

Brush Tacks....dls 46*lo*88^ 

Shoe Finders*.List Jan. 2,1888. dls lu 9 10*6 8 

Lining and Saddle Mails, List Jan. 1,1880: 

Silvered.dls 30*10*10 8 

Japanned.41s 20*10*10 8 

Oouble-pomted Tacks...86 8 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dis60ftl0f 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. R. ft E. Mfg. Oo.'s U<.. ..dls 60ftiu f 

Tap Barbra.—Common and BStu,.dls softio« 

ives* Tap Borers.dls 88)44t5 8 

EnterprlM Mfg. Oo .dte 80*10 9M 8 

Clark's.dls 88)4 9 86 f 

Tmpaat Maftaaiing.-American.dis 86*10 8 

torlng.dls 40 8 

Ohesterman’s.Regular list dls 86 9 80 8 

Tharmamatara.—Tin Case.dls 80 9*80*10 8 

Thimble bkalna,—See Skatns. 

Tlaat Bala. 

Steel Wire. Standard Ust.dls 60*io*6 % 

Tlaaare* Hhaarst dcc« 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.).....dls 80 9 85 » 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. MaUlnson * Oo.lit 88)41 

Tlavrara. 

Stamped, Japanned * Pleoed, list Jan. to. 1^^}. 

. ...... .. .dls 709(0*10*58 

Tire Benders, Upsetters* dbc, 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters.dls 168 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 4 lls 16 % 

Tobaoca Cnttare. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion).dfs 90*10 9 30 1 

Wood Bottom. ..V dos $6.00 9 86.86 

Ail Iron.ft dos 84.85 

Nashua Look Oo.’s....Fdoo81*00,dls60 9 56 8 

Wilson’s.dls 56 f 

Clipper (Sar^t * Co.).9 dos $84, dls 60*10*10 f 

Acme.ft dos $80.00, dls 40 8 

’Pranaam JLilfcara 

WoUensak’s Patent Iron Bronaad..dls 601 

Relber’s bronxed Iron Rods list Jan. 1,1887.dU 60*8 1 
Relber*s Real Bronse or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1, 

1887.«dU 604a 1 

Excelsior.dls 60*l04t8 7 

Shaw’s...dls 60*10 < 

Parson’s UnlversaL...ols 40 9 40*101 

Crown and Star.dls 50$ 

Traps. 



Mouse, ” Bouansa ” .# ^ 

Mouse, Delusion.... P gross $18.00, (11s 16 8 

Rat. "Dwy ’.P gross no.OO. dls 10 8 

Ideal.P gross $10 

Cyclone ..ft gross $6.26 

Hotcbklss Metallic Mouse, 6 hole traps... P dos 90# 

la fuU cases.....P dos 76# 

Trawela. 

Lothrop’i Brick and Plastering.dls 81 % 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.dls 16 » 

Dlsston’s Brick and Plasterings.sdls 86 9 86*10 f 

Peace’s Plastering..dls 26 4 

Clement * Maynard’s,.dli S0 1 

Rose’s BriCE.dis 16 9 80 f 

Brade’s Biiok. dis 86 * 

WorraU’s Brick and Plastering.dis 8< 8 

Garden.,....dls7C » 

Trlera.—Butter and Cheese.....dls 86 « 

Tracka, Warebaaaf^ dec. 

B. * L. Block Oo.'s list. 1^.. . ..s.dls 4( • 

Tabes. Ballar.—bae Pipe 

Twtne. BO. B. 

No. 9.FlaxTwlne,Wand^b BaUs....8f# 80# 

No. 18, •• " '* —.21# 89# 

No. 18, •• " VandM *• .^18# 28# ... 

No. 84, ** ** V andU ** ..sl8# 88# 

Na86, •• " kandK ** ...10# 87# 

No. 86A Mattrass, S andC '* .48 9 60# 

Chalk Une, Cotton, k. b B^... . .86# 

Mason Line, Linen, VI *' .66# 

S-Ply Hemp. M and)-- ‘ - 

S-Ply Hemp.?b Bal 
8-Ply Hemp, 1)4 b fi 
Cotton Wrapping, 6 

^8,4 and 6 Ply Jute_____ 

Wool..s«4#9eK# 

Papw.ris## 14# 

CottM Mope—8.9. It and 16 b to don.18# 


Newbonse.dls 86 9 40*6 % 

Onetdr* Pattern...sdls 00*10*10 9 70 8 

Game. Blake’s Patent....dls 40*i04t6 8 

jfouss and Rat— 

Mouse. Wood. Choker....P doa boles. 11918« 

Mouse, Round Wire.p dos fL60, dls 10 % 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.ft dos 88.60, dls 10 « 

Mouse, C^ch-’em-aUve.fl doa EL60, dls If 8 


b Balia (Bpnv Twine).11^# 

1 . 18 918 )$ 

Us.U 9 IIM# 

aUstob.16#9 1^ 

Jate.)4b BaUs......10# 


VRSS- 


Box... dls 50*10*6 9 00 4 


Plsber * Norris Doabla Sorew..dls 16*10 4 

Stephens*.... .dls 86 9 80 4 

Parker’s. .. dls 80 9 86 a 

WUson’s.dls 66 8 

Howard’s.dls 40 s 

Bonney's. .....#llsiOalo 8 

Millers FaUs.d.s 40 9 40*lo » 

MerriU’A. .oJs 16M % 

Samnt's.ols 00 * 10*10 4 

Baokut and Union.dls 40 8 

Doable Sorew Lm.dls 16*10 8 

Prentiss.dls 80*6 9 86 8 

Simpson’s Adjustable...jdis 40 8 

low gUsre— 

fionney’A Nos. 8*8.9 doa 116.00. dls 4 *10 9 

Stearn’B......dls 88)4*10 9 38^10*10 1 

Stearn’s Siient Saw Flses.dls 8^9 88 8 

Sargent’s.dls 00*l0«do 4 

Hopkins*.9 doa $17.60. dls 10 4 

Beading.dls 40*10 8 

Wentworth....dls 80*10 ft 

Combination Hand Fise.9 gro, $48,00 

OoweU Hand V«ses.dls 80 8 

Batter’s Pipe Vises. ..dls 10 8 

W ngab Baxaa. _ 

Per lb. ........JBa# 

dos 818.00. dls #0*10*10 8 

Juhnson’s.9 doa IlLOO, dls 88M 8 

Penny’s .....9doaPoLJ14i Jai^ll0..dls668 

A^ton** ...9doa0Loo.dtoOO*lO| 

Bonnay’s . dla80*108 

wShem!7^ 

In lota less than 800 b, 9 b, add )##, 6-b boxes 1# to 
list. 

Wedgaa.—Iron.9 b M 

eel.~9 b 4 # 

Walt Bnakata* telFftblxad. _ ^ 

HUI’a .9 doa .08 qt.. $4.86»14 Ok. IM 

Iron Clad.9 doa., 14 qt., 14.86 9 HJftO 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.9 om $A8( 914.M 

Whiting’s Wired Top.9 aoe$4.0t 9 %M 

Wall Whaala-« in.. gL86; 10 in., $8.70* dm,, 
$8.kr. 

Wire. 

^^Market. Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dls 75976*8 ft 

Market. Oopprred. Nos. 0 to 18.dls 70970*10 ft 

Market. Galvanised, Not. 0 to 18...dls 66*10 8 

Market. Tin’d. Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.. 

dls 67)4967>4*6 % 

Stone Br. * Ann’d. Noa. 16 to 18.dls 72)4*^76 8 

Stone. Bright * Ann’d. Nos. 18 to88.dU 76*5976*10 % 
Stone. Br. * Ann’d. Nos. 87 to 36...dls 76*lOft6980 8 
Stone, Tin’d. Tin’d Ust. Nos. 18 to 86..dls 70*10976 8 

Tlnn^ Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 84.dl» 78)^76 8 

Galvanised Kenoe.dls 66980*6 8 

Annealed Fence. Noe. 8 ft 9.dls 7f97eft6 % 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14.. . .dls 76976ft6 f 

Brass and (Topper, ust, Jan.i8,’84..dis 16 9 80 8 

Baro Fence..See Trade ^ 0 ^ 

Matin’s Steel and Tinned Wire (m Spools.dls 608 

Malln’s Brass and (Topper Wire on Spools.dls 408 

Cast Steel Wire...ulls60 8 

Smte’ Steel Wire.»..46.00 to S. dls 80i 

Ste^Musie Wire, iJos. 18 to 80. 

Picture Wire. -Ala OOftlOf 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.91000 $k00, dls 8b 8 

Wire (Tlotoes Uaes. See Lines. 

WlreCloih, Nattlng. dec.__ 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84. 9 lOOsq ft.{1.M 

Painted Screen Clotb, No 88. 9 100 sq. ft. 91 .OO 

Galvanised Wire Netting.aU 70ftl0 9 768 

4% Ira C4ooda.—See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire aopa”-Ltst May 1 .1886..dls 88R 8 

Wranchee.-Amenean AdjnstaUa.dls Ms 

BiStef’i Adlumbla "S”....;?..dto 40*: 0 B fj J 

Baxter’s Diagonal.*!• 40*l( 9 M ^ 

Coes* GeniUna... .dls 66*8 a 

(Toes’ *• Mechanics***.—S 

Girard Standard...... 

Lamson * Sessions’ Engtnaers*.^ miO 8 

Lamson * Sessions’ Standard ..dls 70*10 8 

Coes'Pattern, Wroognt.I 

Girard Agrlonlttiral... .I din 80 9 80*8a 

Lamson * Sessions’ AgrlenltiiraL.. ) * 

Sterling Wrought... ..J 

Demis * CaU’s Patent (Tomblnatlob.dls 85 % 

Bemit * CaU’s MerHck’s Pattern .dls 86 8 

Bcmls * CaU’s Brlgg*! Patt^M.;. .* 

Bemis *Xall’s Cylinder or Gas Pipe.»dis 40*6 1 

BcmlsIflCall’t No, 8 Pipe....dls 86*6 4 

Alken’sP^ket (Brightr..1*00. dls 60*10 8 

The Favorite PookM (Bright).9 doe $4.00. dls Ml 

Webster's Patent Combination...dls 88 1 

Boardman’s.dls 8( 9]9 8 

Always Ready.dls 86ltt t 

AUlgator.dls M 8 

Donohue’s Engineer.dls 88 8 

Acme. Bright.dls 60*8 8 

Acme, NlcWled..dls (0*88 

Walkers.dls 66*8 8 

Diamond. .... ..41s 40 8 

Diamond Patent Rte«l ...dls 40 I 

Wringers, Clothes. 

List Jan. lU 1888 . $3.00 off. 

SMles'KwW^^fir.fu Jan. 18. *87.018 60*809i<0#86 f 
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THE IRON AGE. 


July 5. 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

JULY 3, 1888. 

The following quotationi are for small lots. Wholesale price*, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere In our weekly market reports. 


: j-vib 2. 


10 


IRON AND STKEli. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

^tTe ii% nn..T.T;; 

Refined Iron: 

^ to 2 in. round and square.. 

1 to 4 in. X ^ to m in.. 

4% to 6 m. X ^ to 1 in ..._ 

1 to 6 in. X ^ and 6-16 .V lb 2.80 2 45< 

Rods—^ and 11-16 round and sq..^ tb 2.20 ^ 2.3r>^ 

Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12.^ lb 2 80 2.45< 

•* Burden Best ” Iron, base price.. lb 8.00 (^ ... f 
Burden's ** H. B. & 8." Iron, base 

price.Wlb 280@....f 

“Ulster”.» lb 8.10 ....f 

Norway R(kls .4 00 @ S.OOf 

IflercliaBt Steel Crom Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Macbinerv, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots.244f (gt 3^ 

Best C€ist Steel, base price in small lols9^ (^10^ 

Best Cast St^el Machinery, base price in 

small lota .8^# @ 6# 

For Ciaislflcatlonasd Fxtra* adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste^l Association of the United States. June J, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sbeet Iron fkom Store. 


Common American. 

10 to 16.lb 2.7.5 ^ 2.00^ 

17 to 20 .^ lb 2.85 - 

21 to 24.V 10 8 00 

25aDd2e....Vlt> 8 20 

27 .V lb 8.35 

28 .II lb 8.60 


R. Q. Cleaned. 


8.25 

8.25 

8.50 

8.50 

8.75 

4.00 


^. t 

8.50 t 

. f 

% .f 

(a. i 

s. f 

2 d qual. 

4.88 (a. i 

4.75 (a.♦ 

5.12 ra .# 

5.48 (a. i 


Sheet aud Bolt. 1 Ci^ration Cocks, “Mueller*’ Pattern, from 


10. I^>i7. 


5 5 


k o o 

« -d 
o o c 
Z Z ◄ 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


-72 


-96- 


48- 
48- 
60-96- 


-90 


-96- 


-96 


84- 
84- 

Over 84in.wii1el 


Over 61 oz. | 

N 

0 

» 

0 

cc 

N 

0 

« 

0 

«o 

N 

0 

«o 

2 

i 

i 

“N 

a* 

0 

0 

0 

© 

0 

OD 

' 25 

25 

•25 

26 

27 

28 

31 

25 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

34 

25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

33 

36 

25 

26 

‘ 2 b 

28 

80 

34 

38 

25 

•25 

•27 

•29 

81 

35 


25 

25 

‘28 

80 

82 

88 


25 
•25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

30 

81 

82 

87 







27 

28 






1 28 

30 







L 


. (’’ompression Basin Cocks 

I Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50&10&:2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A2 

CoQipres-iOD Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.50&ia&2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. .60A10&2 

Compression Bibbs. Urinal Cocks, PHI Cocks, 
Stops, Hopier Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks..50AI0A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Orates.55&10&2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plu ?8 .65ifcl0&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani BAsm 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Punyj Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Action Baskets.55&10&2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 56&10&2* 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

81.25 . dts 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set. 11.20.. .dte 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56d:10A2 

Union Joints.60A10&2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles and Guides, Sockete 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.66A10&2 

Hose Goods . 56A10A2 


Gas Fitters’ 
Iron IVork. 


Brass and 


800# 

8 . 10 # 

B B 

Oslv'd, 14 to 20. 9 4.50 .. 

Galv'd, 21 to 24, f 1b, 4.87^ . . 

Gslv'd, 25 to 26, $ 1 b. 5 25 ^ ... 

Galv'd. 27. II lb, 5.62^ @ .. 

Oslv*d. 28. Fib, 6 00 <0 . 5.85^. ..# 

Patent Planished.F 1>^ A 10# B, 9# 

Ituaaia.F ® 

Amertcan Cold RoUed B. B.F ^ ^ ^ 7# 

Enallsb Steel rrom Store. 

BestCast^..F «> 15 # 

BxtraCast .F J7 # 

Swaged, Cast.F®!® ^ 

BestDoulie Shear.F ® 15 t 

Blister. Ist quality.F 1*> 1*H# 

German Steel, Best. ¥ ^ ^ 

2 d quahty.F® * f 

8 dquality.F*> 8 # 

Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality..’...F 1b 15 # 

2 d quahty.F 1*> 14 f 

8 d quality. .F 1b 12J4# 

PETALS. 

Tin. Per 1 b 

Banca, Pigs.. 

Straits. Pigs.^ 

Ihigltoh. Pig*. 

8 tri.lt* in Bar*. . 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.IC, 10 x 14.f6.25 

‘‘ •• .IC. 12x12. 6.60 

‘ “ ....IC, 14x20. 6.25 

“ .iC, 20 x 28. 12.75 

“ “ .TX, 10x14. 7.75 

“ “ .IX, 12x12. 8.00 

“ .IX, 14 X 20. 7.75 

»» « .IX, 20 x 28.... 16.75 

“ “ DC, 12^x17. 5.76 

“ DX, 12J4X17. 7.26 

Calland Grade.IC, 10 x 14. 6.00 

“ “ .IC, 12x12. 6.25 

“ “ .IC, 14x20. 6.00 

•• “ .IX, 10x14. 7.60 

“ “ .IX, 12x12. 7.75 

“ “ .IX, 14x20 . 7.60 

Allaway Grade_IC, 10 x 14.$6.26 

“ “ .IC, 12x12. 5.60 

“ IC, 14x20. 5.26 

“ IC, 20 X 28. 10.76 

» IX. 10x14. 6.25 

“ ....IX, 12x12. 6.50 

“ “ .TX, 14 x 20 . 6.26 _ 

u t* .IX, 20 x 28. 12.60 

“ “ ...DC, 12HX17. 5.00 a ... 

•» “ . .DX, 1!4?x17. 6.00$ .... 

Coke Plates ^Bright. 

steel Ooke.-IC. 10 x 14,14 x ». 84.80 a 

10 x 20. 7.60 ^ 7.66 

20 x 28.10.00^ 10.15 

IX, 10 X 14,14 X 20. 5.66 

BV Grade.—IC. 10 x 14. 14 x 20 .4.70 ® ... 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—IC, 14 x 20.|4.< 

20x29. 

IX, 14x20. 6 . . 

20x28.11.871 

Aheoarne Grade.—IC, H x 20.4.i 

20 x 28. 9.00 w .... 

IX.HxML. 6.5^ ... 

20 xar..10.80 

Ttn Boiler Plates. 

I TT, 14 X 26.112 sheets.$12.60 G 212.'^ 

T TT, 14 X 28.112 sheets.... 12 76 

IXX, 14 X 81.112 ih ets . 14.25 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig, Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8 # 
F 1b. Manufactuied (including all artfcles of 
which CopjHi ; is a »' omponent of chief value’, 
411 ad vtUorem 

Ingot. 

Lake.. .17# (^17.50# 

•* Anchor ” Brand.16.50# @ 17# 


All Bath Tub Sheeto. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.30 0.82 0 36 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per < 

pound.25# nteam and 

Ciroles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cenU j 

per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet - Discount 

Copper of the same thickness. ' oer cent 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 Inches kxxVoIwx*. meiofri 

diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance §**^88 ‘ wiVv, 

over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same Finished Brass Globe Valves, with 

thickness. I Brass wueeis.w«iu«« 

Circles, over 96 Inches diameter. 6 cents per pound , Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood 

advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of nx.mAr v&Iwm 

the same thickness Brass Globe Angle and Corner \ alves. . •. wAiUA* 

Segment and Patlero Sheets, 8 cents per pound Brass Radiator Angle Valves. .... • , • 60A10A2 

advance over price of sheets required to cut Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Fnnk s 
ttiOlD flX)XXl i liUuA 

Cold or Hard RoUed Copper, 14 ounces per square Brass CJoss ^d Check Valves.SS? 

foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- Brass Check V^ves.SnAiS^ 

eoing prices. Brass Hose Valves. 

Cold or Hard RoUed Copper, lighter than 14 ounces Brass and Iron Frink Valves.60|1^ 

per square foot, 2 cenwper pound over the fore- Brass ^afety Valves..6^10A2 

TOinffprices • ^ Brass Vacuum Valves.50410^ 

^ ^ ^Copper Bottoms, PiU and FlaU. 1 Brass Wbisile Valv^. . ..; ^1*^2 

Per pound. | Brass Balance, Back Pressure aud Foot Valvw.^ 


14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 3 cents per 
pound additional. ^ , 

Circles over 18 mches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,18 and 14 x 48 

each. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x bO 

in.), each.. . ..15# 

For tinning boUer sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

in.), each. 12 f 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each.17# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 


square foot. 


60A10A2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves. 50A10A2 

Brass Steam Cocks..57Wkl0&2 

Brass Service, Meter and UDi.>n Meter 

Cocks.57HA10A2 

Brass Whi&tles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60A10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil 

Brass Lubricators.6U&J0A2 

Brass Air Valves.60&104S:2 

Brass Air Cocks. • ...60A10<S:2 

Brass Gauge Cocks ..65A10<Sk2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50A10&2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50A10A2 

Brass Tesi Pumps.50A 10&2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.6i'&104S:2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2 'A10A2 


For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 


7^^ , Brass Union Joints.60&10«t2 


Brass Soldering Unions and Nlpoles ..55A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.65A101ril 

Iron Body Globe, Angle. Cross and Checx 

Valves .65A10A2 

4 k- . 4 .,^ Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure. 

inch F ®. 57 # , Butterfly and Foot Valves.66&10A:2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 66A10A2 

All Iron Valves.66A10&2 



Brass and Copper Tubes, 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

, ineb F ®. 

“ .44# 

.42# ^ “ •* 89# 

“ .40# % “ “ 87# 

“ _89# % ” “ 36# 

“ .87# 1 “ ” .84# 

•• 84# ” 31# 

Roll and Sbeet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates. $1.60 F 1001b. 

Wedtern S^ter. 6 5*4# 

“ bergenport ”. .8^^ 

“ bertna”. m & 8 # 

Zlne. 

Duty; Sheet, 2H# F ' 

6001b casks. 

Per lb. .7# 

bead. 

Duty: Pig. $8 F lOOb. Old Lead, 2# F Pip« 
and Sheets, 8# F 

Amencan.4W (ft 4U# 

Newark..^ 

Bar. 

Wpe..W 

Tin-Lined Pipe.ISf 

Block Tin Pipes. tOc 

Sheet..7>4# 

Solder. 

14 (Guaranteed). .10# 

_tra Wiping.i o • 

Tbe pricM of the many other qual it es of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 

according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.F® 13^® II# 

oa.ictt '8 . ” IIH# 

Plumbers’ Brass B'ork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.5.5A1(^2 

(?rrund ^tops. Hydrant Cocks. &c . b^&l0&2 , 

Corporation Cocks.55A10A2 j Rose Pink. 


iniscellaiieoiiM. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70A10 

Plhgsand Bushings.75A10 

Malleable Iron Unions,...OTU 

Malleable Iron Fitting* ..25 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.F ® 22 ® 24r 

•• Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory . ® JS5 

Black Paint, in oU.kegs, assort^ cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best.40@55# 

•• »• “ in oil.45^55# 

“ erhinese dry .^ IS? 

“ Ultramarine.18 (@, 80# 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans, 9#; kew. 7# 

Green, CJhrome .. _ ® ^ 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 (A 18 25# 

Green, Paris. good, 80#; ^t, 26# 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80#; best, 86# 

Iron Paint, Bright Red.F J ^# 

Iron Paint, Brown . F ® 1 

Iron Paint, Puiple.• « •; —«t % 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red — F lb 6J^ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .F ® 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Brown.F 

Iron Point, Ground, Purple. F®®# 

Litharge. 

Mmeral Paints.2 @ 4# 

Orange Mineral .-I®# 

Red Lead. Anipric?n .. 

Red Venetian (F.ng.) dry.$1.65 @ ^1-7* 

Red Venetian In oil.as t’d cans, 11# ; kegs, 8f 

Red Indian Dry. .10 ^ ^*# 
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The Iron Age 


Thursday, July 12, 1888. 


Electric Welding Machines. 


the low pressure currents needed in weld¬ 
ing and similar work. They are of sizes 
and types suited to the kind and scale of 
work, as well as to the nature and location 
of the power by which they are to be 
driven. They are built to take power 


In our issue of March 1, 1888, we re¬ 
ferred briefly to the process of electric 
welding as carried out at the works of the 
Thomson Electric Welding Company, at 
Lynn, Mass. In view 
of the interest at¬ 
tached to the subject 
we need not specially 
commend to the at- 
tion of our readers 

the engravings on this IEm 

page, illustrating two L O 

types of machines by 
means of which their 
welding is accom- 

volved tlm new /JBIui 

art is that of causing . 

currents of electricity 
to pass through the 
abutting ends of the 

pieces of metal which ||H|||||||| 

are to be welded, iHHHHi 

thereby generating ||H|||H 

heat at the point of 

contact, which also iHnHHH 

becomes the point of . 

greatest resistance, 

while at the same 

time mechanical pres- 

sure is applied to force 

the parts together. 

As the currents heat 
the metal, at their 
junction, to the weld¬ 
ing temperature, the 
pressure follows up 
the softening surface 
until a complete union 
or weld is effected, 
and, as the heat is 
first developed in the 
interior of the parts k 

to be w-elded, the in- * 

tenor of the joint is, 
it is claimed, as effi- . 
ciently united as the . 

Wsible exterior. With 
such a method and 
apparatus, it is found 
possible to accom¬ 
plish not only the 
common kinds of 
welding of iron and < 

steel, but of metals 
which have hereto- | 

fore resisted attempts 
at welding, and have 
had to be brazed or 
soldered. Pieces of ' i: • jj 

such metals and al- I 

loys as wrought iron, 
silver, copper, brass, 
lead, tin, zinc, 
bronze, German sil- 
ver, platinum, gold . 
and even cast iron, 
are not only welded 
to each other, but 
different metals can 
be welded one to an¬ 
other in many com¬ 
binations, extending 
the applications of 
the process to the at¬ 
tainment of results 
heretofore impossible in metal working, 
while the tensile strength of the welds, 
as show n by mechanical tests under the 
direction ot the U. S. Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment. are all that can be desired. 

The machines built by the Thomson 
Electric Welding Company are generators 
of electricity, so constructed as to produce 


Fig. 1.—Indirect Welding Machine. 


Fig. 2 .—Direct Welding Machine. 


ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINES, BUILT BY THE THOMSON ELECTRIC 
WELDING CO., LYNN, MASS. 


from any source; to operate wherever 
placed, by producing directly from such 
power the necessary currents, or to be sup¬ 
plied by currents taken from a circuit, fed 
by suitable dynamos at a greater or less 
distance from the welding apparatus itself. 
The machines now being manufactured 
are so graded as to apply to various kinds 
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metals; constructing or joining, end to 
end, pipe of all kinds and of large diam¬ 
eters; the working, joining, &c., of lead 
pipe and the welding in of T connec¬ 
tions or elbows into lines of pipe, &c. 
The operator has absolute control over 
the heat as, by the simple movement of a 
lever, the metal can be held at any tem¬ 
perature desired. The welding process, 
moreover, can be continually watched, as 
the metal while heating is visible, instead 
of being covered with coal or hidden by 
flame, as in the ordinary process. The 
union further commences at the interior of 
the joint and not in an uncertain way, as 
in the ordinary lap welding, and conse¬ 
quently any flaw in the process, it is 
claimed, can be easily discovered and pre¬ 
vented. The process is'almost instan¬ 
taneous with small diameters, while with 
larger sizes it requires but a few seconds, 
depending upon the horse-power used. 
The external part of the welaing circuit is 
so contrived as to be practically a pair of 
clamps into which the pieces to be welded 
may oe fastened close to the ends to be 
joined, so that when these ends are in con¬ 
tact an electric ring circuit is completed, 
consisting of the part included within the 
primary coils, the clamps and the metals to 
be welded. The energy spent in this cir¬ 
cuit is easily reflated, and is thus adapted 
to the deman<& of the work to be done, 
whether it be with thick or thin bars or 
wires. None of the energy is wasted, and 
there is no expenditure at all when the 
welding is not in progress. 

Tbe OMo Yalley Centennial 
Exhibition. 

The Centennial Exhibition of the Ohio 
Valley and Central States, active prepara¬ 
tions for which have been going on for 12 
months past at Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
opened on Wednesday, July 4, 1888. 

The machinery department has an ex¬ 
ceptionally fine collection of iron and 
wood working tools, and is considered 
fully equal to, if not greater than, that of 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
in 1876. The G. A. Gray Machinery Com¬ 
pany, Cincinnati, exhibit at the main en¬ 
trance to Machinery Hall, a 10-foot bed 
laner, 36 inches by 36 inches, with double 
eads, power quick elevating device, 
quick return and short run, weight, 13,- 
000 pounds ; one single head 5-mot bed, 
26 inches by 26 inches, with power ele¬ 
vating device, and one 6-foot bed, 23 
inches by 23 inches ditto. All of these 
machines have a new device for shifting 
the belts. The machines are highly fin¬ 
ished, and especially designed mr OTeat 
durability. This company also exmbit 
one screw cutting lathe with 26-inch 
swing, 13-foot bed, compound rest, inde¬ 
pendent rod feed, weight, 8000 pounds; 
also one 20-inch swing and one 17-inch, 
both with 8-foot beds, having compound 
rests and taper attachments. 

The Long & Allstater Company, Hamil¬ 
ton, Ohio., have two exhibits, one embrac¬ 
ing a 6-inch angle iron shear, cutting from 
^ inch to i inch thick; one 3 mches 
thick; one large plate shear, cutting any 
size or width of plate; one plate shear and 
multiple punch combined, shearing up 
to 50 inches in width by i inch thick; one 
36-inch deep throat boiler punch. No. 2 
size, with capacity for punching through 
J-inch iron; one double No. 3 punch and 
shear combined; one No. 3 horizontal 
punch ; and one tire welding machine for 
welding wagon and buggy tires. This 
machine is one of their latest productions. 
The welding dies are adjustable by means 
of cams, the female die remaining station¬ 
ary, while the male and edging dies are 


adjustable to ^ inch, the machine weld¬ 
ing tires from } inch to H inches wide. 
Two sizes of this machine are made, each 
being provided beneath the edging die 
with a shear attachment for cutting the 
tire material to the lengths desired. This 
firm further exhibits a powerful bending 
and forming machine, also adapted to 
straightening heavy bars, beams, &c., and 
for shaping iron suitable to all purposes. 
Another portion of the hall is ocempied by 
this firm, with a space in which is ex¬ 
hibited every variety of agricultural im¬ 
plements, consisting of rakes, cultivators, 
plows, feed cutters, &c. 

Ritchie & Deyer, Hamilton, Ohio, ex¬ 
hibit a model Parry saw-mill outfit and a 
10 horse-power Ritchie traction engine. 
This has steel gearing and a steel boiler 
and is well put together. The firm claim 
to have built the first engine of this type 
ever used in the United States. 

Cordesman, Meyer & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturers of wood-working 
machinery, exhibit some of their latest 
and best productions, consisting of tilting 
saw tables, band saws, jointers, planers 
and mortisers, the whole making a very 
creditable display. 

The Falls Rivet Company, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, exhibit their several special¬ 
ties, consisting of their patent clutch and 
cut-off couplings, steel-rim pulleys, split 
pulleys, pedestal stands and boxes and 
Akron cold-rolled shafting. This firm 
have supplied the electric light plants at 
the exposition with shafting and couplings. 
The clutches are made from 1 to 1000 
horse-power, with two, four and six 
arms. 

The National Steel Wire Mat Company, 
with factories at Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Beaver Falls, Pa., have an interesting ex¬ 
hibit in the southern end of the hall, con¬ 
sisting of a complete, manufacturing plant 
in operation producing specimens of their 
goods, the wall space of the exhibit being 
appropriately decorated with wire mats of 
the various sizes made. The machinery 
employed in the manufacture of these 
goods proves a great attraction to visitors. 

The Van Duzen Gas Engine Company, 
of Cincinnati, have two displays of their 
gas engines, one immediately adjoining the 
main entrance to the machinery hall, and 
the second in the south end. The exhibit 
consists of 2, 4 and 7 horse-power engines 
of a new type. They are provided with 
automatic lubricator similar to the West- 
inghouse engine, which latter they closely 
resemble in form, and are claimed to be 
economical in consumption of gas. 

The Iowa Farming Tool Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, have a unique display in 
pyramidal form, some 20 feet high, 8 feet 
square at base, and 3 feet 6 inches at apex, 
consisting of a dark background upon 
which are secured specimens of the various 
tools and implements produced by them. 
A smaller pyramid is used for the display 
of grain cradles, snaths, ox yokes, &c. 

Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
make an elaborate display of iron fencing 
of various designs, the well-known Buck¬ 
eye Force Pumps, lawn mowers and their 
Iron Turbine wind engines, hose reels 
lawn sprinklers, &c. 

The Eagle Machine Company, Lancas¬ 
ter, exhibit well-gotten-up specimens of 
their hand and power cornshellers, fodder 
cutters, straw cutters, stackers, screen 
doors, corn planters, animal pokes, horse¬ 
powers, &c. 

The Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, exhibit a specimen of 
every article manufactured by them, em¬ 
bracing wheelbarrows, both wood and 
iron, wheels, the well-known Columbus 
steel sinks, road plows, scrapers and ex¬ 
press, railroad and freight trucks. 

The Wayne Works, of Richmond., Ind., 
exhibit grain drills, seeders, force feed 
fertilizers, and their latest novelty, the 


Dandy champion steel cart, of which sev¬ 
eral styles are exhibited. These carts are 
constructed with single and double seats, 
are easy of adjustment, and have a supe¬ 
rior device in the way of spring. 

The Richmond Machine Company dis¬ 
play mulay and gang saws, he^ blocks 
and horizontal engines. 

The John H. McGowan Pump Company, 
Cincinnati, have on exhibition a very inter¬ 
esting display of their Rival boiler feeders. 
Rival ana Duplex steam pumps and the 
Glide brass valve-box boiler feeders, tobacco 
presses and machinery. The center of 
their space is occupied by a water column 
about 12 inches in diameter and 16 feet 
high, the top of which is surmounted by a 
basin about 6 feet in diameter. In the center 
of this is located a flower vase. The water 
is forced through the column, filling the 
basin mentioned to overflowing and pro¬ 
ducing a very pleasant effect, particularly 
at night, and cooling the atmosphere very 
perceptibly for some distance around. 

J. M. Robinson & Co., occupying space 
9 X 25, exhibit several of their more prom¬ 
inent productions, among which are cor¬ 
nice brakes ran^ng from 4 up to 8 feet 
in size, range and safe makers^ brakes, box 
bending machines, hand and power shears, 
double-acting punching presses, both hand 
and power. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y., 
exhibit all the various sizes and combina¬ 
tions of the Florida steam heater. 

Sebastian, May & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have a very fine exhibit of light iron work¬ 
ing lathes running in sizes from 8 inches 
swing up to 18 inches, with distances be¬ 
tween centers from 20 to 60 inches. In 
connection with their exhibit is also a dis¬ 
play for Rice, Whitacre & Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of the Kriebel steam launch 
en^ne. 

The National Machinery Company, of 
Griffin, Ohio, exhibit various sizes of bolt 
and nut machinery, of which they make a 
specialty. 

The Laidlaw & Dunn Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, exhibit a complete line of the 
Hero vertical boiler feeders. Standard Du¬ 
plex pumps with brass removable water 
cylinders, tobacco machinery, Ac. Six of 
these pumps are being used to supply the 
feeding of the Galloway boilers in the 
Park Hall, the elevator in the same hall 
supplying water to the grand waterfall in 
Horticultural Hall and the grand fountain 
in Park building. This firm also supplied 
all the pipe, fittings and valves for steam, 
water ana fire purposes, and pipes and fit¬ 
tings for the extensive gas display in the 
buildings and streets approaching thereto, 
and the great electric bght chandelier in 
Music Hall. 

Lodge, Davis & Co., Cincinnati, occupy 
one of the largest spaces in the hall, and 
exhibit the most comprehensive display of 
machine tools in the entire building. The 
exhibit consists of five sizes of turret 
lathes, 13, 16, 18, 21 and 36 inches. The 
last three are cabinet styles for boring, 
chasing and turning taper without swivd- 
ing the head. A line of shapers is also 
exhibited, there being four sizes, 15, 20, 
26 and 32 inches. The first three are 
geared and the 15 inch, operated with a 
rocker movement, has quick return 
and is fitted with a special device for ah 
tering the length of the stroke from 0 inch 
to 15 inches while in motion. There is 
also a device for adjusting the cutting tool 
to any location in which the ^ork may be 
placed on the table. The shapers can be 
rapidly adjusted while in motion, and a 
shaft of any length may be put clear 
through directly under the cutter arm, 
thus enabling the operator to cut a key¬ 
way in a shaft at any point desired. All 
shapers are arranged to make any required 
changes from one point. A full line of 
drill presses are also exhibited, ranging in 
size from 20 to 38 inches swing. 
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The Coke Trade. 


The lockout in the Western iron mills, 
which is now in its second week, has not 
as yet had any perceptible effect on coke 
shipments, nor will it be likely to have 
any for some weeks to come, should the 
lockout continue. A more hopeful feel¬ 
ing is being shown by the operators, and 
it is believed that an improvement in this 
industry will soon take place. For the 
week closing June 30 there were 9255 
ovens in blast, out of a total of 13,061 
ovens in the region, leaving only 3806 idle; 
the output for that week being estimated 
at 74,664 tons. For the week previous the 
figures were : Active ovens, 8903; idle, 
4156; tonnage, 72,166. The resumption 
of a portion of the ovens of the McClure 
Coke Company w’hich had been idle on 
account of a strike of the employees, ac¬ 
counts in part for the increase in the num¬ 
ber of active ovens and the slight increase 
in tonnage. The shipments during the 
week were 4560 cars consigned as follows: 


is some improvement in the iron trade, 
which will consequently cause an improve¬ 
ment in the demand for coke. 


Seymour’s Lathe and Planer Tool. 

The Capitol Tool Company, of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., are putting on the market a 
lathe and planer tool which, in general 
plan, may not be altogether unfamiliar to 
oiu* readers. The engravings which we 
annex fully explain its features. The tool 
is designed to be an efficient and cheap 
substitute for forged tools for lathes and 
planers, rigidly holding its cutter and 
taking as heavy and clean cuts as a forged 
tool of the same size. It is cheap to use 
because the cutters are made by cutting 
from a bar of steel the length required 
and grinding the end to the desired angle. 
This plan allows the consumer to make his 
own cutters at small cost. It does not 
require an elevating tool block on the lathe, 
as the cutter can be raised or lowered in 


Naral Progress. 


The acts of March 3, 1885, August 8, 
1886, and March 3, 1887, authorized the 
construction of ships to cost in the aggre¬ 
gate a trifle less than $20,000,000. The 
amount thus far appropriated for these 
8hii)s is $8,315,000. This.is exclusive of 
about $7,000,000 appropriated for ^ns 
and armor in 1886 and 1887, of wmch 
about $4,000,000 will be required to pay 
the contracts made with the Bethlehem 
Iron Works a year ago, leaving $3,000,000 
to the credit of the Secretary. 

Leaving out the double-turreted mon¬ 
itors and the four cruisers, there have been 
spent on the ships ordered in the past 
three years $2,403,935, and the balance on 
hand for them is $3,453,848. The double- 
turreted monitor Miantonomoh will be 
finisned in four months. The large cruiser 
Baltimore will be launched this month and 
finished in six months. The Vesuvius will 
be ready for delivery on September 1. The 
double-turreted monitor Puritan has had 






LATHE AND PLANER TOOL, MADE BY THE CAPITOL TOOL COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


To Pittsburgh and the rivers, 1200; to 
the Shenango and Mahoning valleys, 
Chicago and other Western points, 2060 
cars; to eastern points, 1300 cars. The 
figures for the previous week were: Pitts¬ 
burgh, 1250; We.st, 2000; East, 900. The 
following is a comparative statement of 
the weekly shipments for the month of 
June: 

June 9 16 23 80 Total. 

To Pittsburgh.1,200 1,250 1,280 1,200 4,900 

To Western points..3,000 2,400 2,000 2,060 9,460 
To Eastern points..1,350 1,150 900 1,300 4,800 

Totals.5,600 4,800 4,150 4,660 19,160 

The shipments for May were 24,800 cars, 
or an average of 918 cars per day for the 
27 working days of that month. The 
shipments for June, as will be seen by the 
above statement, aggregate 19,160 cars, or 
an average of but 737 cars daily for the 
26 working days of that month. The 
aggregate for May was consigned as fol¬ 
lows: To Pittsburgh, 4300 cars; West, 
18,800 cars, and to eastern points 6700 
cars. The price of coke remains at 
$1, although some sales have been 
made at 95 cents per ton. There is still 
some talk of an attempt to revive the old 
syndicate. Although no definite action has 
yet been taken in the matter, it is not 
likely that any decided efforts will be 
made to form a new syndicate until there 


the holder. Fig. 1 represents a general 
view of the tool and holder. Fig. 2 shows 
top and side views; Fig. 3 illustrates the 
tool in detail, A being the holder, B eye- 
bolt, C washer, D nut, E round-nosed 
cutter and F diamond-point cutter. Fig. 4 
shows the tool at work in a lathe as right- 
hand diamond point; A shows the tool 
turning up to a shoulder, and B shows the 
tool turning from a shoulder with the 
, holder reversed so that the tool may start 
close to the shoulder. Fig. 5 shows the 
work reversed in the lathe and turned with 
left-hand cutters. Fig. 6 shows method 
of turning out comers and squaring up. 
The round-nosed cutter can be used m the 
same way. 


The Commissioner of Patents decides 
that Prof. De Bausset’s proposed steel-air 
ship is impracticable. “The patent sys¬ 
tem,” he says, “was never designed to 
protect the chimerical schemes of vision¬ 
aries. Invention consists in more than the 
work of the imagination. This applicant 
has only carried his conception up to the 
point where invention must begm. The 
present case deals with ideas long ex¬ 
ploded and proposes not a single step in 
advance of what has long been known. It 
differs from the former schemes only in its 
gigantic proportions.” 

C 


her dock trial and has been accepted, but 
her armor has not been put on. The 
double-turreted monitor Amphitrite is 
ready for her steam trial, which will occur 
soon. The machinery for the double- 
turreted monitor Monsidnock is in process 
of construction at Mare Island Navy Yard, 
from plans prepared in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. Three years ago some of the forg¬ 
ings for the 6-inch guns for the Navy had 
to be imported from England, and ail the 
forgings for the larger guns had to be 
brought from abroad. Now the forgings 
for 8‘inch guns are made here, and the 
contract of last year with the Bethlehem 
Iron Works will make the United States 
independent of England, even in the case 
of forgings for the largest guns projected 
and for the heaviest steel shafting. 

The stern-post of the cruiser San Fran¬ 
cisco, which is to be built by the Union 
Iron Works, in San Francisco, has been 
successfully cast and the keel is now being 
laid. The Herreshoff Mfg. Company, at 
Bristol, R. I., have begun work on the 
new torpedo boat. This boat will be 188 
feet long and will have twin screws, with 
engines capable of working up to 1800 
horse-power. The contract speed is 26 
knots an hour and the builders hope to 
attain 28 knots. The boat will be entirely 
of steel. 
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The Cruiser Maine. 

The progress which is being made in 
the preparations for commenqing the build¬ 
ing of the cruiser Maine, at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, lends special interest to the 
engravings which we publish in this issue, 
representing a general view and deck plans 
of the ship. 

The Maine is a twin-screw armored tur¬ 
ret vessel of the belted cruiser type, the 
vital parts being protected by a belt of 
armor from shot and shell, sufficient in 
length to insure stability even if the ends 
are riddled above the under-water pro¬ 
tective decks extending from the ends of 
the belt to the extremities of the vessel. 
The vessel will have great coal endurance, 
good steaming and maneuvenng qualities, 
every modern improvement in offensive 
and defensive materid hnd every appliance 
to insure the comfort and health of officers 
and crew. In general appearance it re¬ 
sembles the Brazilian armored cruiser 
Riachuelo, but is larger, and carries heavier 
guns and thicker armor, besides having 
greater endurance. The general dimen¬ 
sions are as follows : Length between per¬ 
pendiculars, 310 feet; breadth, extreme, 
57 feet; mean draft of water, 21i feet ; 
dii^lacement to above draft, 6648 tons ; 
indicated horse*power, 8750 ; speed, 17 
knots ; thickness of armor belt, 11 inches. 
The water-line belt of steel armor just 
mentioned extends for a length of about 
180 feet amidships, and from 3 feet above 
to 4 feet below the water line. From a 
point 1 foot below the water line the thick¬ 
ness of the armor gradually decreases to 
6 inches at the bottom. The wood back¬ 
ing is 8 inches thick. The plating behind 
the armor is in two thicknesses, stiffened 
by horizontal angle bars. The athwart- 
sMp armor bulkhead at the forward end 
of the armor belt is 6 inches thick. The 
revolving turrets are protected by 164 i*^ch 
steel armor, the gun port plates being II 4 
inches. The revolving parts of the turrets 
and tho^ spaces requir^ for loading are 
protected oy fixed breastworks of oval 
shape, 104 inches thick. There is an ar¬ 
mored conning tower, 10 inches thick, 
located on tne central superstructure, 
elliptical in shape, measuring 10 feet 6 
inches by 9 feet. An armored tube 44 
inches thick runs from this tower to the 
armor deck, to protect stearing gear, speak¬ 
ing-tubes, &c. The armor deck plating 
in the works of the armor belt will be in 
two thicknesses, so disposed that one 
layer of plating forms edge strips and butt 
straps for the other. * The armor deck 
slopes from the top of the belt at its after 
end, the slope being 4 inches thick. The 
under-water deck at the end is 2 inches 
thick, protecting the magazine and steer¬ 
ing gear, and so arranged as to give ^eat 
stiffness to the ram bow. Coffer aams 
will be built above the engine and fire- 
room hatches to a hight of 8 feet above 
the berth deck. 

The vessel is bark rigged, spreading 
7135 square feet of canvas. The fore ana 
main masts are fitted with military tops, 
each mounting two machine guns. The 
rigging is brought down in such a man¬ 
ner as not to interfere with the fire of the 
guns. In addition to the armored con¬ 
ning tower there is a wooden chart-house, 
fitt^ with chart tables, speaking-tubes, 
indicators, steering-wheels, Ac., for use 
when not in action. A steam steering- 
engine is fitted, in addition to the hand- 
steering arrangements, and there are steam 
capstans, windlasses and hoists. The for¬ 
ward hawse-pipes are so formed as to be 
adapted to a stockless anchor, the en¬ 
trance being enlarged to take the shank 
and fiukes of the anchor, the latter stow¬ 
ing itself automatically within the ship on 
heaving to. Shutters will be fitted over 
the mouths of the hawse-pipes. There 
are 174 water-tight compartments in the 
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vessel and ample provision is made for 
natural light and ventilation by means of 
skylights, side-lights and cowls. Artifi¬ 
cial ventilation is also provided for. The 
vitiated air of the engine-room will be 
withdrawn by the fans used for forced 
combustion. The explosive gases of the 
coal bunkers are led into the funnel cas¬ 
ings and fresh-air pipes lead to the upper 
deck. 

The pumping and draining system is 
very elaborate, every compartment of the 
vessel being in connection with powerful 
steam and hand pumps. The electric 
plant consists of four sets of dynamos and 
engines, so connected that any one can 
supply all the circuits for the incandescent 
lamps. There are three search-lights, 
any of which can be connected with any 
dynamo. These dynamos supply also light 
for internal illumination, side-lights, hc^- 
lights and lights in magazines and bunkers. 
In addition to the usual allowance of boats 
supplied to a man-of-war, including steam 
launch and cutter, there ar^ two torpedo 
boats, 60 feet long. The hight in the 
clear between the berth-deck planks and 
bottom of the main-deck beams is 7 feet 
10 inches. The hight in clear between 
the main-deck plank and bottom of super¬ 
structure decks is 6 feet 8 inches. 

The vessel will have two vertical in¬ 
verted triple-expansion engines in separate 
water-tight compartments, capable of de¬ 
veloping 8750 horse-power. The cylinders 
are 35^, 57 and 88 inches in diameter re¬ 
spectively, with a stroke of 36 inches. 
There will be eight cylindrical return 
tubular boilers, 14 feet 8 inches diameter 
and 10 feet long, each having three fur¬ 
naces, the total grate surface being 552 
square feet. The fire-rooms are not to be 
put under pressure, but the forced draft 
will be secured by leading air to the under 
side of the grate-bars, forced through 
ducts by four blowers of 26,000 cubic feet 
capacity per minute. JThere are two three- 
bladed screws with a diameter of about 15 
feet. The coal at normal draft is 400 
tons, but the bunker capacity is 822 tons. 
The endurance and radius of action at dif¬ 
ferent speeds with 400 tons of coal are: 
At 17 knots per hour, 960 knots; at 15 
knots per hour, 1617 knots; at 10 knots 
per hour, 4250 knots. 

The main battery consists of four 10- 
inch and six 6-inch breech-loading guns. 
The 10-inch guns are mounted in pairs in 
turrets protected by 10^ inches of steel 
armor. The turrets are placed en echeloriy 
so that four guns can be fired ahead or 
astern. Each has a complete broadside- 
train on one side of 180° and on the other 
side of over 60°. Each turret has two 
loading positions. The guns are loaded, 
elevated and trained by the latest and most 
approved systems, all machinery being 
protected by oblong breastworks 1(4 inches 
thick. The 6-inch guns are mounted on 
central pivot carriages, protected by seg¬ 
mental steel shields 2 inches thick. Two 
6 -inch guns are placed directly forward 
and two directly aft, having a train each of 
147°. A 6-inch gun is mounted on each 
side of the central superstructure having 
a train of 130°. The forward and after 
guns can be converged at a point 150 feet 
from their respective ends. The four 10- 
inch and two 6-inch guns can be fired di¬ 
rectly ahead or astern, and the broadside 
fire of four 10-inch and three 6-inch guns 
can be converged at a point 100 feet from 
the side. The secondary battery is so dis¬ 
posed as to secure a heavy bow and stem 
fire. It consists of four 57 mm. rapid-fire 
guns, four 47 mm. rapid-fire guns, four 47 
mm. revolving cannon, nine 37 mm. re¬ 
volving cannon ard four Gatling guns. 
There are seven torpedo launching tubes 
or guns, three below the water and four 
on the berth deck. The 10-inch guns fire 
a projectile of 500 pounds weight with 250 
pounds of powder, and have a maximum 
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attention to the fact that while the rate is 
10 per ton for pig metal it will be only $8, 
or about that, for steel slabs. 

Mr. Dalzell seized the occasion to re¬ 
view the statements of Mr. Scott, of Ene, 
in regard to the cost of manufacturing 
steel rails at the Edgar Thomson Works. 
He stated that the cost of spiegeleisen or 
ferromanganese in every ton of steel rails 
produced in this coiintn,’ in 1887 was about 
f3, an item which Mr. Scott had entirely 
overlooked. He objected also to the fig¬ 
ure given as the market price of 1 ton of 
No. 1 Bessemer pig iron at the mill as $18, 
holding that during the year 1887 a fair 
average would not be less than $20. Mr. 
Dalzell succeeded also in putting on record 
the well-known letter ol Mr. Andrew Car¬ 
negie to Mr. James M. Swank, in reply to 
the statements of Mr. Scott on the alleged 
profits made by the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works. Then the amendment proposed 
by the member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, striking out “steel slabs and 
billets,” was agreed to. The bar iron 
clause was then reachea, J. H. MofiSt, of 
New York, proposing as an amendment 
that all charcoal iron be subject to a duty 
of not less than $22 per ton, instead of 
$20, as proposed by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Mr. Moffit, who has been 
actively engaged in the manufacture of 
charcoal iron on Lake Champlain for the 
past 16 years, gave the following state¬ 
ment of cost of manufacturing a ton of 
charcoal bloom iron in the Lake Cham¬ 
plain district: 

7}^ cords of coal wood on the stump 
(which is the amount required to man¬ 


ufacture a ton of iron). fO.75 

Cutting and hauling, at #1.50 per cord. 11.25 
Coaling and delivering 840 bushels of 

charcoal. 7.00 

Mining, separating ana transporting 

2 tons of ore. 18.00 

Making and hammering the iron, includ¬ 
ing superintendence. 8.00 

Maintenance of plant. 2.(X) 


Total.$42.00 

Deduct value of wood on the stump 

$0.75 

And ore in the ground.80 $1.05 

Labor cost in each ton.$40.05 

Mr. Moffit presented an official state¬ 


ment of the output of ore blooms in the 
country for a series of years, and showed 
that it had been steadily declining in spite 
of the fact that the qu^ity of the proauct 
js equal to that made anywhere else. The 
amendment, however, was rejected, the 
clause standing as originally proposed. 
Mr. Burrows showed a rapid development 
of the iron trade during the last 40 years, 
and presented a number of abstracts from 
the testimony given before the Tariff Com¬ 
mission, to show how prices have been re¬ 
duced to the consumer during the period 
in question. 

Mr. R. W. Townshend, of Illinois, had 
an interview read with N. O. Nelson, of 
the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, of St, 
Louis, in which that gentleman put him¬ 
self on record as an opponent of a protective 
tariff. This was met by the presentation 
by N. W. Nutting, of New York, of a 
letter written by J. W. McGranahan, of 
New York, to the editor of the Tariff 
League Bulletin, The House then drifted 
into a general debate, largely political in 
its character, which did not deal with the 
questions directly at issue, so far as the 
metal schedule is concerned. 

Mr. W. H. Sowden, of Pennsylvania, 
moved that the following clause be amend¬ 
ed: “ Iron and steel T-rails, weighing not 
over 25 pounds to the yard, $14 per ton; 
iron or steel fiat rails, punched, $15 per 
ton.” Mr. Bowden's amendment is to sub¬ 
stitute “ $17.92” for “ $14,” and “ $20.16 ” 
for “ $15” from the above clause. This 
amen^ent was also rejected, and the 
House passed to the following item: 
“Round iron, in coils or rods, less than 

inch in diameter, and bars or shapes of 
rolled iron not specially enumerated or 


effective range of about 9 miles. The 
weight of shot that can be fired ahead or 
astern from the main battery is 2200 
pounds, and either side 2300 pounds. 


The Hall Electric Pomp. 

The Hall Electric Pump Company, of 
Plainfield, N. J., with New York offices in 
the Tribune Building, have just made an 
interesting application of electricity to 
pumping for domestic water supply. The 
result is the Hall Electric Pump, of which 
we annex an engraving, and which is 
simply a combination of a rotary pump 
and an electric motor, the power Wing 
transmitted from the motor to the pump 
by a worm gear. 

The illustration shows a motor of ^ horse¬ 
power. The worm on the motor shaft is 
of steel and runs in a box of oil; the pinion 
attached to the pump shaft is oi best 
bronze; the pump, of the most improved 


the pump is at work refilling the tank, and 
it will not stop until the normal level is 
regained, when the rising fioat cuts the 
circuit and stops the motor. This auto¬ 
matic action of the machinery constitutes 
its leading recommendation. The electrical 
current being provided the motor and 
pump are always ready, and there is no 
use for attendance other than a weekly or 
fortnightly supply of oil. 


The Metal Schedule Before the House. 


On the 8d )f the month the metal 
schedule was finally reached by the House, 
after a lengthy discussion relating to the 
duty on glass, which crowded over into 
the consideration of the iron duty, prac¬ 
tically cutting off any discussion on the 
latter. Mr. McKinley offered as an amend¬ 
ment to make the duty on pi^ iron $6.72— 
an amendment which was rejected, leaving 
the rate as now proposed under the Milfi 


ELECTRIC PUMP, BUILT BY THE HALL ELECTRIC PUMP COMPANY, 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


rotary principle, is also of bronze; the bed 
plate IS of iron. Self-feeding oil cups, 
each containing one or more week's supply 
of oil according to the work required, 
keep all bearings lubricated, and when 
the pump is at rest no oil escapes. The 
floor space required is 15 inches by 16 
mches, and the hight of the pump is 12 
inches. A neat hardwood case keeps out 
all dust or dirt and prevents meddling 
with the motor. The electricity must be 
taken from a dynamo, and either an arc 
or an incandescent circuit can be used, but 
the latter is always preferable on account 
of its safety. In the tank a snap electric 
switch repilates the supply of water. A 
common ball float attached to the switch 
closes or cuts the circuit as water is drawn 
off, or is returned to the tank. 

The action of the pump is purely auto¬ 
matic. Connection is made with the 
electric circuit by the two wires shown at 
top of motor and at the switch in the tank. 
Water is drawn in a bathroom, in the 
kitchen, the laundry or bedroom, and as 
soon as the ball-float has dropped to the 
point to which it is regulated, the switch 
IS snapped by the weight of the ball in 
falling, the circuit is closed, and instantly 


bill—$6 per ton. An amendment to strike 
out the clause, ‘ ‘ Iron railway bars weigh¬ 
ing more than 25 pounds to the yard, f 11 
per ton,” was rejected, leaving the rate as 
proposed. Mr. McMillen, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, proposed 
to strike out the words “ slabs ana bil¬ 
lets of steel ” out of the following: 
“ Steel railway bars and railway bars 
made in part of steel, weighing more than 
25 pounas to the yard, and slabs and bil¬ 
lets of steel, $11 per ton.” The reason 
given for this amendment was that the 
railroad bar is the advanced product of 
the billets and that the Ways and Means 
Committee did not think it proper to fix 
the same rate of duty on slabs and billets 
as fixed upon the more advanced product 
—namely, the railroad bar. Upon inquiry 
emanating from Mr. Bayne, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Ways and Means Committee 
stated that slabs will remain as at present, 
45 per cent. Mr. Bayne called attention 
to the fact that the equivalent of this 45 
per cent, ad valorem rate of duty is about 
^ per ton. He urged that the duty is too 
low and that there ought to be some dis¬ 
position to rectify the error made and put 
steel slabs at the proper rate. He called I 
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S rovided for, 1 cent per pound.” Mr. 

reckinrid^, of Arkansas, a member of 
the committee, offered the following 
amendment: “Iron or steel, flat, with 
longitudinal ribs, for the manufacture of 
fences, ^ cent per pound.” In reply to 
the question of J. Buchanan, of New 
Jersey, whether the paragi^iph in ques¬ 
tion does not in effect propose a change of 
duty on one class of rods, advancing the 
rate on those rods which are between 
inch in diameter and No. 5 wire gauge, 
from cent to 1 cent a pound, Mr. Breck¬ 
inridge replied that the committee did not 
believe that the bill has that effect. He 
stated that the words of the present law 
are not changed, and it continues to stand: 
“Iron or steel rivet, screw, rail and fence- 
wire rods, round, in coils or loops, not 
lighter th^ No. 5 wire gauge, valued at 
8 ^ cents or less per pound, X cent per 
pound.” Mr. Buchanan urged that the 
item proposed would be held to embrace 
all sizes below inch in diameter, and 
was answered again by Mr. Breckinridge 
that they did not understand them in that 
way, that the item enumerated is not in 
the bill, and consequently remains un¬ 
changed as in the present law. The amend¬ 
ment making the rate of duty on “flat 
iron or steel, with longitudinal ribs, -A 
cent per pound ” was then accepted. 
Passing to the sheet-iron clause, Mr? Mc¬ 
Kinley’s amendment to strike out the para- 
gr^h was repected without debate. 

Tlie hoop iron clause was then taken up, 
and the aiscussion naturally drifted to 
cotton ties, which, however, is to be taken 
up in another paragraph of the bill. Mr. 
McKinley’s amendment to strike out the 
entire paragraph was lost. The item * ‘ cut 
tacks, brads or sprigs, 35 per cent, ad 
valorem ” was taken up, the existing law 
providing as follows : “ Cut tacks, brads, 
or sprigs, not exceeding 16 ounces to the 
1000 , cents per 1000; exceeding 16 
ounces to the 1000, 3 cents per pound.” 
Attention was called to the fact that for 
the first time thus far in the metal schedule 
the committee has changed a specific to an 
ad valorem rate of duty. Mr. Breckin¬ 
ridge stated that not having a guide or a 
record of any statistics which would give 
the equivalent of a fair ad valorem rate, 
the committee had to give up entirely 
trying to find a specific rate, and upon this 
particular item to fix the ad valorem rate 
established by the bill, which is the ad 
valorem specific of the different items. 
This led to an extended debate on the 
merits of ad valorem and specific duties. 
The discussion appears to have ended 
without any vote on the pending item. 

“Iron or steel railway fish-plates or 
splice-bars, cent per pound ” was 
the next item taken up, to which an 
amendment was offered making the rate 
1 cent per pound, Mr. Buchanan urging 
that since bar iron was made cent 
a pound it would be only fair to the maker 
of fish-plates to place the duty at a rate 
more in proportion with that of the raw 
material. 

On Satiu-day, July 7, the tariff was 
again taken up, the proposal to raise the 
duty on fish plates to 1 cent per pound 
being rejected. Mr. Bayne moved to strike 
out the paragraph making the duty on 
“wrought iron or steel spikes, nuts and 
washers, and hq^e, mule or ox shoes H 
cents per poimd,” on the ground that the 
reduction of the surplus is not likely to be 
facilitated to any great extent by embody¬ 
ing the item in the bill. The amendment 
was rejected, and the House passed to the 
item “iron or steel rivets, bolts, with or 
without threads or nuts, or bolt blanks, 
and finished hinges or hinge blanks, 
cents per pound.” Mr. Bucmanan offered 
as an amendment the insertion of a new 
paragraph, reading: “Iron or steel rivet, 
screw, nail and fence wire rods, round, in 
coils and loops, not lighter than No. 5 
wire gauge, valued at 3^ cents or less per 


pound, 1 cent per pound.” He said this 
amendment was offered in order to make 
two provisions in refeience to iron rods 
harmonize. The sizes of iron rods be¬ 
tween No. 5 wire gauge and inch in 
diameter are put in one part of the law at one 
rate of duty and in another part at another 
rate. In the Mills bill but one of these 
provisions is copied, and in that provision 
there is a rate fixed of 1 cent per pound. 
The amendment, however, was rejected, 
as was also the motion to strike out the 
following paragraphs: 

“ Horseshoe nails, hob-nails and wire 
nails, and all other wrought iron or steel 
nails, not specially enumerated or pro¬ 
vided for, cents per pound.” 

“ Boiler-tubes, or other tubes, or flues, 
or stays of wrought iron or steel, cents 
perpound.” 

The Mills bill fixes “files, file-blanks, 
rasps and floats of all cuts and kinds, 35 
per cent, ad valorem,” for which Mr. 
Farquhar, of New York, moved to sub¬ 
stitute the following : “Files, file-blanks, 
rasps and floats of all cuts and kinds, 
4 inches in length and under, 35 cents per 
dozen; over 4 inches in length and under 
9 inches, 75 cents per dozen; 9 inches in 
length and under 14 inches, $1.50 per 
dozen; 14 inches in length and over, $2.50 
per dozen.” Mr. Farquhar submitted a 
letter by Mr. W. T. Nicholson, manager 
of the Nicholson File Works, of Providence, 
R. I., in whicli that expert called attention 
to the fact that when he entered the busi¬ 
ness in 1865 the English list price on the 
coarser class of goo& was $7 per dozen. 
He began selling at $7, 10 per cent. off. 
To-day he states that he sells the same 
goods for $2.30 per dozen, the market 
price being $7, 70 per cent, off, or $2.10. 
The substitution of ad valorem for a speci¬ 
fic duty, as proposed in this file item, was 
made the subject of a prolonged discussion. 
Mr. H. J. Spooner, of Rhode Island, re¬ 
viewing the duty on tiles, alluded to the 
fact that labor is an important interest con¬ 
cerned in its manufacture. This he illus¬ 
trated by the recital of facts which he 
stated to have from, unquestionable 
authority. “ A pound of steel, from which 
the finest grades of these files are made,costs 
40 cents, and when made into files its value 
is enhanced to $59.35, an increase of 
14,740 percent. The great cost of this 
manufacture is in the la^r employed, and 
it is principally for the protection of that 
labor that such protective duties as exist¬ 
ing law provides are required. Upon 

1 pound of steel used in the manufacture 
of medium grades of files, costing 38 
cents, the value is increased by manufact¬ 
ure into such files to $18.20, an increase 
of 4690 per cent.; and in the coarser 
grades of files a pound of steel costing 
6 cents is enhanced in value by manufact¬ 
ure 1640 per cent.” Mr. Farquhar’s 
amendment was rejected, the House pass¬ 
ing to the next clause relating to ‘ ‘ iron 
or steel beams, girders, joists, angles, 
channels, car-track channels, n columns 
and posts, or parts or sections of columns 
and posts, deck and bulb beams and build¬ 
ing forms, together with all other struct¬ 
ural shapes of iron or steel, cent 
perpouna.” Mr. J. D. Long, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, secured consent at this point to 
read a letter written by Loring & Parks, 
Cobb & Drew and the Plymouth Mills, all 
of Plymouth, on the tack duty. We quote 
from it the following: “ Iron tack plate 
costs English tack manufacturers from 
H to 1-i^ cents a pound. Ours costs us 

2 cents a pound, or about 33^ per cent, 
more. English tack manufacturers pay 
their tack-makers Is. 3d., or say 31 cents 
per 100,000, while we pay 50, 60 and 75 
cents per 100,000. For the same quality 
and grade of work we pay 100 per cent, 
for cutting. If the duty is reduced to 35 
per cent, ad valorem we must reduce the 
wages of our help at least 33^ per cent, to 
compete,” 


Referring to the item on “beams and 
structural iron,” Mr. Buchanan, of New 
Jersey, read from a letter from an officer 
of the New Jersey Steel and Iron Com¬ 
pany, in which the proposed duty was 
denounced as an outrage. Attention was 
called to the fact that while common bar 
iron is placed at cent a pound, the rate 
proposed on structural iron difficult to roll 
IS only cent. Mr. Mills claimed that 
even at the reduction proposed the duty 
was equivalent to 49 per cent., and press¬ 
ing a vote secured a rejection of the 
amendment to strike out the paragraph in 
question. A similar fate was met by the 
clause relating to “ steel wheels, tires and 
tire-blanks.” 

The proposed item relating to wood 
screws, placing them at 35 per cent, ad 
valorem, was struck out with the consent 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The House then drifted into a long dis¬ 
cussion of the duty on lead in argentifer¬ 
ous ores, and finally took up the item of 
“needles for knitting and sewing ma¬ 
chines, 20 per cent, ad valorem. ” A mo¬ 
tion to substitute 35 per cent, for the 29 
proposed under the pill was rejected, in 
spite of the statements contained in a let¬ 
ter written by Mr. George H. Bleloch, of 
Springfield, Mass., from which quotations 
were read. 

The proposed 35 per cent, ad valorem 
rate of duty on “ jien-knives, pocket- 
knives of all kinds and razors,” was struck 
out at the suggestion of Mr. Mills, but the 
proposal to substitute 10 cents per gross 
for the 35 per cent, ad valorem rate was 
defeated. 


Oor Fortifications.—The scope of the 
Fortification bill, to be reporfed to the 
House by the Appropriations Committee, 
is for an expenditure of $36,000,000. It 
provides for experiments with iron guns 
of 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 inch calmer; 
converted guns, multicharge and wire- 
bound guns, tor mortars 12 inches in cali¬ 
ber, steel, cast iron, muzzle and breech-load¬ 
ing. The Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, Chief of Ordnance of the Army 
and Navy and several civilian experts are 
to constitute the board, who can enter 
into a contract for furnishing any of the 
guns that pass the test and are deemed fit 
to use in either branch of the service. The 
appropriation is to be continued indefin¬ 
itely and not to be covered into the Treas¬ 
ury. If cpntractors, after the expiration 
of the time specified, fail to deliver the 
guns, they are to pay to the Government 
6 per cent, interest on the contract price. 
If the guns Bie furnished before the speci¬ 
fied time, the contractors are to receive 
6 per cent, for their prompt service. The 
details of the bill cover 64 printed pages, 
and the probability is that it will not be 
considered at this session. 


The Longest Tangent In the World. 

—The new Argentine-Pacific Railroad, 
from Buenos Ayres to the foot of the An¬ 
des, has on it what is probably the longest 
tangent in the world. This is 340 km. 
(211 miles) without a curve. It is also a 
remarkable fact that in this distance there 
is not a single bridge and no opening larger 
than an ordinary culvert. The level nature 
of the country will be appreciated from 
the statement of the further fact that on 
the 340 km. there is no cut greater than 
1 m. in depth and no fill of a hight ex¬ 
ceeding 1 m. The country, in fact, seems 
to be mmost an ideal one for railroad con¬ 
struction. There are some drawbacks, 
however, one being that there is almost an 
entire absence of wood on the plain across 
which the western end of the road is lo¬ 
cated. This has led to the extensive use 
of metallic ties, which will be used on 
nearly the entire road. Work has already 
been begun on the mountain section of the 
road, which is to cross the Andes and unite 
with the Chilian line. 
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Immigration at this port during the 12 
months ended June 30 was larger than 
ever before, excepting the years 1881, 
1882 and 1883. The total was 550,000 
persons, which is 60,000 in excess of the 

S revious year, and there are no signs of a 
ecrease in the future. 

The exact amount paid thus far for 
work and materials on the new City Hall 
in Philadelphia is $12,025,332.31. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has ap¬ 
proved the provision of the Factory bill 
which makes it incumbent upon employers 
to mve their operatives one day’s rest 
we^ly. ‘ ‘ Feanng to appear too clerical, ” 

the Chamber refused to specify that this 
day should be Sunday. 

The population of Utah is now about 
200,000. Of this number about 55,000 are 
Gentiles. The Mormons follow agricul¬ 
ture mainly as a means of livelihood, 
while the Gentiles are largely engaged in 
mining, trade and the practice of the pro¬ 
fessions. The Territory is 325 miles in 
length by 300 miles in breadth, and it 
consists of a succession of rugged mount¬ 
ains holding in their arms fertile valleys, 
some of great extent. The assessed valuation 
of the Territory, not including the mines, 
is about $35,000,000, and of this amount 
the Mormons own about 60 per cent., the 
Gentiles 30 per cent., and the remainder is 
the property of railroads. Of the resources 
of the country Judge Powers, of Salt Lake 
City, speaks with enthusiasm. He says: 
“We have pure alabaster, fine Carrara 
marble, magnificent granite, elegant brown 
stone and white sand stone ri^ht at our 
doors. We have 100 square miles of coal 
fields, mountains of copper and more 
mountains of iron. We have great beds of 
sulphur that range in purity from 45 to 99 
per cent. We have two saltpeter mines, 
the only ones in North America; lakes of 
borax, wells of petroleum and mines of 
rock salt. In adaition we can manufact¬ 
ure pure salt for $1.50 per ton from the 
Great Salt Lake. Salt Lake City has a 
population of 35,000.” 

The new bill for the protection of New 
York harbor, which has become a law by 
the President’s signature and goes into ef¬ 
fect at once, provides that the .President 
shall designate an oflicer of the United 
States Navy as supervisor of the harbor. 
It shall be his duty to define the exact 
limits within which deposits of refuse may 
be made and to ^ant permits for that pur¬ 
pose. Discharging or depositing matter 
of any kind in New York harbor or ad¬ 
jacent waters without a permit from this 
officer, or otherwise than as sanctioned by 
him, is declared a misdemeanor, and all 
persons implicated in such an offense are 
subject to tine of from $250 to $2500 and 
imprisonment of from 30 days to one year. 
The penalties imposed by the act are made 
applicable to all officers of tugs, scows or 
other vessels aiding in unlawful dumping 
into the harbor, to persons who employ 
others to make disposition of refuse and to 
all directly or indirectly concerned. The 
supervisor of the harbor Is made re¬ 
sponsible for the enforcement of the law, 
and is empowered to spend $30,000 in 
carrying it out by the employment of 
patrol boats and by such other means as 
he sees fit. 

Four river thieves who have successfully 
followed their profession for some months 
past at the wharves of the Ocean Steam 
Navigation Comjiany, were captured while 
at work in the hold of a vessel abstracting 
cotton from the bales. They were detected 
at night by special officers disguised as 
’longshoremen. On a table in the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin w’as a well-made steel bar w ith 
a split end, made to fit beneath the closely 


knitted iron bands which inclose the cot¬ 
ton in a bale. The clamps on the hoops 
were turned, two layers of cotton ex¬ 
tracted, the bales rehooped and stamped 
upon until the partially released contents 
filled up the space. TTiousands of bales 
of cotton had been treated in this way, 
and the proceeds were divided equally be¬ 
tween six conspirators. The cotton once 
removed cannot be identified, and its sale 
cannot be accepted as evidence of guilt. 

Notice was served on the Iowa Railroad 
commissioners by an order from Justice 
Miller for them to appear in the United 
States Circuit Court at a hearing in 
chancery before him in August 6. It is 
expected that at the time named applica¬ 
tion will be made to Justice Miller for a 
permanent injunction restraining the com¬ 
missioners from putting into force the 
new schedule of rates. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
protests against the enforcement of any 
rule prohibiting railroads from charging 
less on through shipments for export than 
for delivery at the seaboard. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi¬ 
neers observe the 25th anniversary of their 
organization in Detroit, August 17th, and 
5000 engineers are expected to participate, 
from all parts of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. • 

One of the largest cargoes of iron ore 
ever received from a foreign port was dis¬ 
charged at Port Richmond last week for 
the Bethlehem Iron Company. It com¬ 
prised 3650 tons, and was from the mines 
at Santiago de Cuba. 

The Southern Pacific Company contem- 

E late the construction of a $2,000,000 
ridge over the Carguinez Straits, which 
will greatly facilitate the conduct of its 
business. Engineer Thomas, of the Chi¬ 
cago Bridge Company, and J. S. Santher 
are making investigations to determine the 
feasibility ot the project. The bridge will 
enable the Southern Pacific to save con¬ 
siderable time and expense in the opera¬ 
tion of its Sacramento division. 


sumption has kept pace with the supply. 
New South Wales alone increased the 
number of her sheep during the year just 
closed fully 8,000,000, and the lowest esti¬ 
mate of the increase in the whole of the 
w'hole group that I have seen is 12,000, 
000 .” 


According to the new Domesday Book 
of England, about two-thirds of the land 
of England and Wales is held by 10,207 
owners, of whom 16 proprietors outside of 
London were returned in 1873 as either 


holding more than 50,000^re8, or having 
estimated rentals of over $500,000 a year. 
They were: 

Acres. Rental 


Duke of Northumberland.. 181,616 

Duke of Devonshire.. 126,904 

Sir W. W. Wynn. 87,696 

Duke of Cleveland. 81,441 

Earl of Carlisle. 75,540 

Duke of Bedford. 74,996 

Earl of Lonsdale. 67,457 

Earl of Powis. 60,531 

Duke of Rutland. 67,082 

Earl of Derby. .56,471 

Earl of Yarborough. 55,272 

Lord Leconfleld.. 54,615 

Marquis of Ailesbury. 53,362 

Earl Cawdor. 61,517 

Sir Lawrence Palk. 10,109 

Sir J. W. Ramsden.. 8,589 


$809,870 
638,166 
214,410 
80$,230 
248,006 
638,265 
349,796 
818,470 
354,990 
815,975 
381,130 
259,700 
290,150 
174,985 
546,.375 
838,006 


This table is for England and Wales 
alone, and it leaves out the Duke of West¬ 
minster as being a great landed proprietor 
of London. The number of owners of 
land in Great Britain and Ireland, exclus¬ 
ive of London, was officially returned in 
1876 as: 

Less than More than 

one acre, one acre. Total 
England and Wales. 703,289 269,547 972,836 


Scotland.118,005 19,225 182,280 

Ireland. 36,114 32,614 68,728 


Total.852,408 321,386 1,173,794 

The total number of acres accounted for 
in the returns is 72,119,882. In England 
and Wales 874 owners held 9,367,031 
acres, or more than one-fourth of the 
country. Less than 4 per cent, of the 
population of Scotland, about 6 per cent, 
in England, and less than 2 per cent, in 
Ireland, have a share in the ownership of 
the soil. 


The railroad companies in the vicinity of 
New York are preparing for the opening 
of the Arthur Kill bridge to Staten Island! 
The Pennsylvania Railway Company have 
completed a new ferry-house for their Staten 
Island ferry. The New Jersey Central 
Company are preparing to build a dock 
alongside that of the Pennsylvania. The 
Bayonne and Jersey City Railroad, which 
connects with the New Jersey Junction 
Railroad, an extension of the New York 
Central and West Shore Railways, ends on 
the Kill von Kull a half mile below the 
Jersey Central’s dock. The Baltimore and 
Ohio’s connection will be completed by the 
middle of September. 

Consul Griffin, at Sydney, New South 
Wales, in a report on Australian wool and 
wool growing, says : ‘ ‘ There is at present 
every appearance of a larger wool trade 
than for the previous year. While the 
colonial wool product increased between 
the years 1872 and 1887 from 743,000 to 
1,444,000 bales, the amount realized in¬ 
creased only from $95,820,000 to $98,300,- 
000. It is estimated that to realize the 
same amount of money the colonies must 
now^ grow 80 per cent, more wool than 15 
years ago. The shipments of wool to the 
United States from Melbourne for the 
season of 1887-88 amounted to 19,909 
bales, compared to 15,360 for 1886-87, and 
20,161 for 1885-86. It has been observed 
that Irom 1879 to 1887 River Plate and 
colonial wool increased from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 bales, or an increase of 500,000; 
while from 1877 to 1887 the supplies of 
Australasian, South African, River Plate 
and United States wool increased from 
2,000,000 to 2,700,000 bales, or an increase 
of 700,000. Yet we find that the con- 


Seattle, in Washington Territory, on 
Puget Sound, is fast filling up with popu¬ 
lation, most of whom are lumbermen or 
miners. A good saw-mill hand can com¬ 
mand $4 a day and board. All kinds of 
permanent business pays just now, and lots 
fully two miles in the forest are valued at 
$500. Enterprising capitalists have driven 
piles around whole blocks a half mile out 
in the sound, expecting it to be filled in 
for building purposes. Seattle claims to 
have 18,000 inhabitants. 

The Italian immigrants in New York 
City are suffering from destitution, many 
of them being without employment. The 
excessive number of arrivals this year is 
accounted for by the General Manager of 
the Italian Emigration Society, who says : 
“ Last year 43,725 Italian emigrants lauded 
here. Many ot them got work at good 
wages, and the evidence of their success 
was presented to those left at home in the 
tangible shape of cash remittances or in 
their return to Italy for their families. 
These facts w’ere taken advantage of by 
conscienceless scoundrels Ito encourage an 
altogether false idea of ti.^e conditions of 
labor here. They stimulated emigration 
to a most injurious extent. Having fired 
a poor peasant's mind with visions of a 
land where w ork w^as abundant for all and 
pav large, they w’ould advance him a 
])assage ticket worth 115 francs and take 
for it a mortgage upon all his little pos¬ 
sessions for 250 francs. They were simply 
swindlers who cared nothing what became 
of their victims here so long as they got 
all that they had in Italy. In this way 
Italian emigration has been forced up until 
already by July 1 no less than 38,155 of 
1 that class of emigrants had arrived here 
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this year. Of these nearly all were peasants. 
There were a few artisans, but probably 
90 per cent, at least were agriculturists 
and common laborers, accustomed to earn 
from 25 to 40 cents a day in Italy, and to 
whom the promise of $1 a day here seemed 
magnificent. ” 

The value of silks imported at New 
York during the first half of the year 
1888 is $1,955,202, as comnared with 
$1,800,000 for the corresponmng period 
in 1884. The imports of silk piece goods 
steadily diminish year by year, despite the 
increase of population, while manu¬ 
facturers of combined silk and cotton 
fully make up this deficiency. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee in 
Congress responded to the resolution of 
Mr. Stewart directing them to ascertain 
whether under the Tariff Act of 1883 lead 
ore is exempt from duty if it contains gold 
or silver less in quantity but greater in 
value than the value of the lead in the ore. 
The committee express the opinion that 
under such circumstances lead ore should 
be exempt from duty, since the silver and 
Id which predominate are admitted free, 
letter from Assistant-Secretary Maynard, 
taking a similar view, accompanies the re¬ 
port. 

Respecting American ware in Austria, 
Unitea States Consul Jonas, at Prague, 
says : ‘‘This consulate frequently receives 
inquiries from American commercial and 
trading firms, as well as manufacturers, 
touching exports to and imports from the 
United Stat^, and concerning articles of 
American origin which could possibly 
find a market in this country. Different 
articles sold in this market under an 
American label and believed by the pur¬ 
chasers to be of genuine American origin, 
are really nothing but cheap German and 
British imitations. It may safely be said 
that numerous articles of our American 
hardware, mechanics^ tools, farming imple¬ 
ments and family utensils would find a 
market in this country if they could be 
introduced and brought to the notice of 
the public.” 

The present condition of the new Croton 
Aqueduct and the future ot the water sup¬ 
ply in New YorK City are subjects inci¬ 
dentally touched upon by General Newton, 
Commissioner of Public Works, in his tes¬ 
timony before Senator FassetPs investigat¬ 
ing committee. General Newton thought 
the tunnel would be completed in a few 
months. He estimated the cost of the 
work at about $16,000,000. The General 
said that he expected that the city would 
be supplied with water as soon as the tun¬ 
nel was completed, but qualified that state¬ 
ment later by saying that the supply would 
benefit the citizens as soon as the reser¬ 
voirs are completed, which he thinks will 
be in about five years. There will be an 
abundance of water in five or six years. 
One reservoir will hold about 9,000,000,- 
000 gallons. The construction of these 
reservoirs and the dam was opposed by 
citizens, and therefore the work was greatly 
delayed. The question whether the Qua¬ 
ker Bridge dam should be a straight daifi 
or a curve had been submitted to three 
distinguished engineers. Until a decision 
had b^n arrived at by them it might be 
said there would be no plans in existence. 
He thought $6,000,000 would cover the 
expense of the structure. The dam could 
be constructs safely in six years. 

W. H. Vanderbilt’s new library building 
on Thirteenth street, near Eighth avenue, 
was last week informally presents to the 
Jackson Square Branch of the New York 
Free Circulating Library. The building is 
three stones high and cost $40,000. The 
style is Dutch, with a gable. The material 
of the front is dull rS * brick with stone 
and terra-cotta trimmings. The first fioor 
is occupiS by the reception-room and 


book-cases. On the second fioor is the 
reading-room. The finish of this room is 
imitation antique oak. A Dutch clock 
and open fireplace make it homelike. On 
the third fioor the librarian in charge. 
There are 6000 volumes already on the 
shelves. Any person of good character, 
over 12 years of age, will be free to the 
reading-room or to take away books for a 
week. There are four libraries of the kind 
now in the city—the Jackson Square, the 
Bond Street, the Ottendorfer, on Second 
avenue, and the Bruce, on West Forty- 
second street. 

The rubber trust has petered out, owing 
to the unwillingness of a large rubber 
manufacturer m New Jersey to enter the 
combination. In January last the rubber 
manufacturers of New England got to¬ 
gether and determined to combine their 
properties in a trust, which should operate 
all the rubber shoe concerns in the 
country. The idea was generally popular, 
with the exception noted. The Jerseyman 
finally, in order that the disastrous com¬ 
petition that has been going on for several 
years should cease, agreed to enter into a 
combination on prices which should in no 
way interfere with the individual holdings 
of the various concerns. It since turns out 
that the price agreement in all respects 
as satisfactory as could have been expected 
under a trust system, and so far this year 
at least is likely to remain in force. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Knott has had prepared for the Cincinnati 
Exposition an artistic chart, illustrative 
of the development of the postal service in 
the United States since the establishment 
ot the Government. The carrying service 
on Jime 30, 1888, is given as follows : 

Lenfl^ Number 
Num- of of miles 
ber of routes traveled 
routes, miles, last year. 
Railroad service.... 1,987 148,007 185,815,082 
Steamboat service.. 125 10,590 8,162,808 

Mail messenger serv¬ 
ice. 5,915 4,602 10,682,148 

Hpecia) office service 2,630 16,709 8,476,213 

Star service.14,247 226,122 82,322,420 

Totals.24,904 406,080 284,908,671 

The number of miles traveled is over 
11,000 times the circumference of the 
globe. During the last two years the 
number of railroad routes has been in¬ 
creased by 285, steamboat routes by 9 and 
Star routes by 1002. The number of miles 
of railroad service has been increased by 
19,074, and the whole number of miles 
traveled in all branches of the service by 
26,120,606. 

The New York City Division of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
have voted to assess themselves $5 each 
per month, for the benefit of the strikers 
on the Burlington system. 

Commissioner Stephenson, of the State 
Board of Emigration, who has just re¬ 
turned from a trip West, says there is 
room enough in America for all the emi¬ 
grants who may come to our shores. In 
this respect Ms opinion has suddenly 
changed. At the Duluth coal and ore docks 
men receive 50 cents per hour, or $5 per 
day, while farm hands in Dakota get $2 a 
day and board, the farmers complaining 
that they cannot get help enough to get in 
the wheat harvest. 

The Mexican Central freight depot at 
Paso del Norte was burned a few days ago, 
entailing a loss of $500,000. Seventy-two 
cars were destroy^, 20 of them loaded 
with mining machinery and valuable mer¬ 
chandise. 

Neither General Master Workman Pow- 
derly nor President Gomters of the National 
Federation of Trades is a candidate for 
the office of Commissioner of Labor. In 
labor circles it is thought the President 
will appoint Carroll D. Wright. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

The employees of the Beaver Falls Iron 
Company, of Beaver Falls, Pa., are on a 
strike. On receiving their pay recently 
some of the workers found that their 
wages had been computed at the rate of 
$9.60 per ton, instead of $10.40, as paid 
heretofore. The men refused to accept the 
reduction and stopped work. About 150 
men were thrown out of employment. 

The Sergeant Mfg. Company, capital 
stock, $25,000, have been charterea by 
B. E. Sergeant, George S. Sergeant and 
William T. Sergeant, to operate an iron 
foundry now erected at Greensboro, S. C. 

Wm. Swindell A Bros., engineers and 
contractors, of Pittsburgh, have received a 
contract from the Passaic Rolling Mill 
Company, of Paterson, N. J., for three of 
their improved Siemens regenerative fur¬ 
naces—one for the bar mill, one for the 
guide mill, and a double puddling fur¬ 
nace; also a block of four of their im¬ 
proved gas producers and a brick gas flue, 
6 feet in diameter, 200 feet long, to carry 
gas to nine regenerative puddling furnaces 
and three regenerative heating furnaces. 

M. V. Smith, metallurgical engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, has received an order for a set 
of drawmgs and specifications for Ms im¬ 
proved artificial gas producer, to be sent to 
Mons. Lucien Arbel, of Rive-de-Gier, 
France. 

Joshua Lancaster, president of the fur¬ 
nace company at Talladega, arrived in that 
place during the past week from his home 
at Port Madac, England. A large force of 
hands is now puling the worn on the 
company’s two furnaces, wMch are ex¬ 
pected to be in operation by the close of 
summer. 

Work on the furnace at Riverside, be¬ 
longing to the Montgomery Chemical and 
Furnace Company, is to be resumed. Over 
$70,000 has already been expended on this 
plant. The Louisville and Nashville Rail¬ 
road Company have offered to buy an in¬ 
terest in this furnace and the furnace peo¬ 
ple now have the matter under advise¬ 
ment. 

Furnace prospectors have been visiting 
Jacksonville and Crow Plains recently in 
the interests of new plants at both of these 
laces, and as they are in the center of the 
nest car-wheel iron region of the State 
there is every reason for believing that at 
no distant day companies will be or¬ 
ganized and furnaces built in both towns. 

The Westerman Iron Rolling Mills, situ¬ 
ated on the Fifteen Mile Creek, a mile 
from Lockport Depot, N. Y., were de¬ 
stroyed by fire 3d inst. The fire caught 
in the roof from the Mgh chimney about 
noon, and in 15 minutes the entire mill 
was burned out so that nothing but the 
rafters remained. The warehouse to the 
right was burned, as was also the bridge 
crossing the creek. The mills were a com¬ 
plete loss, and the fire throws 75 men out 
of employment. The loss is placed by 
the firm, composed of George Westerman, 
Sr., and Calvin G. Sutliff, at $50,000. 
There is an insurance of $8500. In 1881, 
this same month, the mill was burned in 
the same manner. The firm state that 
they will rebuild and be running in 60 
days. 

The work of enlargement at the car 
works of the United States Rolling Stock 
Company, at Anniston, Ala., is progressing 
steadily. The annex to the macMne shop 
and that to the main building are both 
completed. In the rolling mill three new 
furnaces are being erected, and three new 
hammers are being prepared for their posi¬ 
tion. Work will begin shortly on the new 
building proposed, which will be quite an 
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extensive one, 1500 feet long and 105 feet 
wide. This building will ]ye used for a 
wood-working shop, and the machinery 
for the interior will be propelled by a 500 
horse-power engine. 

The Sheffield and Birmingham Coal, 
Iron and Railway Company, of Sheffield, 
Ala., plated their second furnace in blast 
a few days ago. The stove works at Shef¬ 
field, which were rectutly put into opera¬ 
tion, are now turning out some tine goods, 
the manufacturers alleging that the iron 
from the furnaces at that place is the best 
they ever saw for the manufacture of 
toves. 

Thompson C. Gill & Co., Philadelphia, 
who purchased the contents of the sheet 
mills of the Bay State Iron Company, 
South Boston, have finished dismantling 
this portion of the plant. They also pur¬ 
chased the puddle mill belonging to the 
same concern, and they are now’ at w’ork 
^tting the machinery ready for sale. 

It is claimed that the rolling mills now- 
being erected at Jasper, Ala., will be the 
largest and best equipped in the State. 

No. 2 Furnace, of the Coplay Iron Com- 
any, Limited, at Coplay, Pa., which has 
een undergoing repairs for some time, 
was put in blast last week. 

Macungie Furnace, of the Macungie 
Iron Company, at Macungie, Pa., was 
blown out on Wednesday, the 27th ult., 
for the purpose of relining and repairs. 

The plant of the Stony Creek Rolling 
Mill Company, Limited, at Stony Creek, 
Pa,, which has been idle for several weeks, 
has gone into operation again. 

The firm of Hussey, Howe & Co., Lim¬ 
ited, steel manufacturers at Pittsburgh, 
will shortly be dissolved, and an incor¬ 
porated organization effected. J. W. 
Brown, who is now secretary and treas¬ 
urer of the company, will probably be 
made chairman of the new organization. 

The Western Steel Company, of St. 
Louis, will, it is now definitely known, 
turn the Vulcan Steel Works over to their 
owners upon the expiration of their lease. 
Notice has already been given by the 
Western company to stop deliveries of 
coal on a contract calling for 210 tons a 
day, and not expiring until September 
15th next. There is considerable talk, 
however, of the works being restarted by 
another company; two different schemes 
having that object in view are said to be 
on foot.— A(J€ of Steel. 

The blast furnace of the Bellaire Nail 
Works, of Bellaire, Ohio, produced 4350 
tons of No. 1 Bessemer pig iron during 
last month. 

For several months past the Glendon. 
Iron Company, Easton, Pa., have been 
making brick from hot cinders that come 
from the furnace; recently the wages of 
the brick-makers w’ere reduced and all of 
them quit work. The company notified 
all of their ore contractors in Williams 
township to stop delivering ore at the 
works on the 30th inst. It is thought that 
this means that the company have poor 
prospects of putting their four idle fur¬ 
naces in blast. 

During the month of June the blast fur¬ 
nace of the Belmont Nail Company, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., produced 3300 tons of 
Bessemer pig iron. 

The Gogebic Furnace Company, who 
operated the furnace at Iron River, Mich., 
in 1887 and part of 1888, has blown 
out the furnace and given up the lease to 
the owners, the Iron River Furnace Com¬ 
pany, of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The plant of the Columbia Iron and 
Steel Company, at Uniontown, Pa., is 
closed down in all departments. These 


works have heretofore been operated in- 
dfiiendent of the Amalgamated A.ssocia- 
tion, although paying the scale of w ages 
demanded by that organiziition. Last 
week a committee representing the em¬ 
ployees presented the Amalgamated scale 
to the firm for their signature, and, upon 
the refusal of the firm to sign the scale, 
the w’orks were at once closed down. The 
proprietors state that they are in no hurry 
to resume operations, as their orders are 
about all filled and they desire to make 
some iiu])rovements and rei)air8. From 
])resent appearances it will oe some time 
l>efore operations are resumed. 

The Scottdale Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, at Scottdale, Pa., have signed 
the Amalgamated scale and the w’orks are 
now in full operation, giving employment 
to about 300 men. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have recently signed a con¬ 
tract to furnish some heavy castings for 
the cruiser Maine, now being built by the 
Government at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Among the pieces to be cast is the stem- 
])ost, which IS of such an unusual shape 
that an examination of the pattern by the 
railroad officials w’as necessary before a 
safe shipment of the casting could be 
guaranteed. The total cost of the work 
will be about $70,000. 

The Lukens Rolling Mills, Coatesville, 
Pa., Chas. Huston & Sons, proprietors, 
have just put in a new set of three-high 
rolls, 98 X 30, in place of 84 x 25, as hereto¬ 
fore. They also put a new cylinder of in¬ 
creased size, w’itn Corliss valve gear, to 
their engine, which was formerly of the 
slide-valve pattern. All the work is now 
complete and ninning satisfactorily. Or¬ 
ders are rejiorted plenty 

In our issue of the 28th ult. we stated 
that Brown, Bonnell & Co., of Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, had issued a notice that upon 
the resumption of work after repairs all 
employees not members of the Amalga¬ 
mated Association would be requested to 
accept a 10 per cent, reduction. This was 
an error, the notice in question reading as 
follow’s: “In accordance with the re¬ 
ceiver’s agreement to give notice of any 
proposed change in wages of tonnage 
working, notice is hereby given that a re¬ 
duction in that clkss of wages will be asked 
lor to take effect on the resumption of 
work after July 1.” 

Iffacblnery. 

At the annual meeting of the Sw’inerton 
Locomotive Driving-Wheel Company, held 
in Portland, Me., recently, the following 
officers W’ere elected: Directors, Charles 
E. Swinerton, J. F. Merrow, Jeremiah 
Prescott, N. W. Rice, Boston; Frank 
Jones, Portsmouth; George Burnham, Jr., 
Portland; George P. Westcott. Portland; 
J. S. Ricker, Deering; J. Hopkins Smith, 
New' York. President, Charles E. Swin¬ 
erton. Clerk and treasurer, J. Hopkins 
Smith. 

The Kansas City Foundry and Machine 
Company, who lately bought out the 
King Novelty Mfg. Company, of Inde¬ 
pendence, Mo., have now fully organized, 
with capital stock $40,000 paid up; T. B. 
Ray, president; T. C. Bradley, vice-presi¬ 
dent and treasurer. They are now build¬ 
ing a new brick foundry and machine shop 
at Manchester, a suburb of Kansas City, 
and expect to be in active operation by 
August Ist. 

A special dispatch from Altoona, Pa., 
under date of the 6th inst., reads as fol¬ 
lows: “For some time past rumors have 
been afloat in this city that the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Company contemplate erect¬ 
ing a number of new shops here. The re¬ 
port has been confirmed, and in a short 
time work will be commenced. The im¬ 
provements will consist of a brick paint¬ 


shop 135 feet w'ide by 480 feet long, w’ith 
transfer pit. The building will be L-^*hape, 
having a capacity for 48 cars and giving 
employment to about 200 men. A new 
cabinet shop, 250 x 160 feet, will also be 
built. The new shojis will be erected at 
Seventh street and Chestnut avenue. A 
new' round-house for the use of the middle 
division w ill be built at Fourth street and 
Eighth avenue. This will relieve the 
round-house at Tw elfth street, w’hich wrill 
be converted into a workshop. The state¬ 
ment is made that $285,000 has been ap¬ 
propriated to meet the expense a.ssumed in 
the erection of various buildings. A new 
brick warehouse to cover two squares on 
Eleventh avenue will also be erected in a 
short time. 

The Midway Machine Works have got¬ 
ten snugly fixed into their new quarters in 
South Anniston. The cuixila is going up 
for the foundry and will be r^dy in a 
week or so. The brass-foundry room is 
50 X 70 feet. The pattern shops are lo¬ 
cated in the second story and are 30 x 100 
feet in dimensions. The company make 
all of their patterns and do all of their 
ow’n woodwork. The erecting shop is 
50 X 30 feet in size. The company are 
just finishing a locomotive for the Hidalgo 
Itailway Company, of Mexico. 

The Secretary of State of Illinois has 
licensed the incorporation of the St. Louis 
Deadlock Brake Company, at East St. 
Louis, the same to have a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators of the com¬ 
pany are Nathaniel T. Lane, James V. S. 
Barrett and A. W. Taussig. 

The Kings County Boiler works, for¬ 
merly of Kent avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have removed to the corner of West and 
Noble streets, same city, being now lo¬ 
cated in what was formerly known as 
Greenpoint. The new works, which 
cover about an acre of ground, are within 
a block of the river front, which enables 
them to bid successfully on steamboat 
jobs. C. F. Davenport is secretary of the 
company. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company are the new 
corjwration who have bought the property, 
good-will and business of the Prospect 
Machine and Engine Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, and of Barney & Kilby, of Sandusky, 
Ohio. They have made extensive addi¬ 
tions to the shops and machinery, and are 
prepared to do all kinds of heavy foundry 
and machinist work, besides building the 
Cummer Automatic and Newert Automatic 
engines. 

The Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa., 
engine and boiler builders, use natural gas 
for steam making; also for blacksmith fur¬ 
nace and for their core oven. 

Hardware. 

The Freeman Wire Company, of St. 
Louis, hope to start up the Illinois Wire 
Mill, which they recently purchased, early 
in July. In addition to sizes adapted to 
barb wire manufacture, the company will 
make other sizes for which there is a local 
demand, hitherto cared for by outside 
manufacturers. A very considerable por¬ 
tion of the product will be used in the 
company’s barb wire plant, which im¬ 
mediately adjoins the mill. 

P. & F. Corbin, New Britam, Conn., 
are reported to be building an addition to 
their factory. 

The Universal Horseshoe Machine Com¬ 
pany, at a recent meeting, increased their 
capital stock from $175,000 to $300,000. 
Their buildings at Anniston have been 
erected, and it will not lie long before they 
w'ill begin operations. They are preparing 
to make steel blooms themselves in the 
event of Anniston -Bloomary finding it im¬ 
possible to keep them fully supplied wdth 
the raw material out of which their pro¬ 
duct is made. 
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Tke Blast Furnaces on July 1. 

The unfavorable conditions affecting the 
iron trade have had a further effect on the 
current pig iron production, the coke fur¬ 
naces notably showing a falling off, in 
spite of the fact that Alabama has in¬ 
creased and is still adding to her capacity 
by blowing in new plants. The status of 
the anthracite furnaces was*as follows : 

Anthracite Furnaces in Blast July 1. 


Location 
of furnaces. 


4 

S' 


New York. 

New Jersey. 

Spiegel. 

Pennsylvania: 
Lehteh Valley.... 

Spiegel. 

Schuylkill Valley., 
L. Susquehanna 

Valley.' 

Lebanon Valley.. 
U. Susquehanna 

VaUey.. 

Maryland. 


Total. 


187 


is 

S? 


02 


5 


I" 


2,844 

1,354 

179 

9,263 

50 

5,734 

4,566 

6,000 

2J>70 

0 


32,478 


96 


s. 


4,124 

3,408 

67 

5,347 

0 

3,668 

2,702 

540 

1,881 

462 


22,279 


As compared with previous months these 
figures show as follows: 


July 1,1888. 

JuneL. 

May 1. 

April 1. 

March 1. 

February 1. 

JanuaiT 1. 

December 1,1887. 

November 1. 

October 1. 

September 1. 

August 1. 

July 1. 138 

Jime 1. 138 


Furnaces 
in blast. 
02 
90 
06 
94 
08 
97 
118 
122 

124 
123 

125 
120 


Capacity 
per week. 
32,478 
32,418 
31.003 
30,496 
28A06 
20,089 
88,206 
30,487 
40,028 
30,440 
38,338 
37,930 
40,742 
44,188 


In‘New York Charlotte went out on the 
15th ult. to reline, an operation which it 
is expected will be finished in the begin¬ 
ning of September. Kirkland is about to 
resume, it in fact it is not already blowing 
as we go to press. In New Jersey Chester 
is banked, leaving only Franklin, Oxford, 
Secaucus and Warren at work, all the 
others being idle. The New Jersey Zinc 
Company are running one stack, and the 
Passaic one, on spiegeleisen. In the Le¬ 
high Valley Bethlehem has six in blast. 
Crane four, Glendon only one, and the 
Thomas Company ten. The latter com¬ 
pany has been doing excellent w^ork ot 
late, the weekly output being over 
3500 tons. The one furnace of the 
Allentown Rolling Mill Company, which 
was blown out for repairs some time 
since, is now nearly ready to resume. Then 
the one now running, which is about worn 
out, will go out, and will probably remain 
idle dpring the balance of the year, unless 
an improvement in the demand warrants 
starting up. Macungic is now idle, and 
it is not the intention to make repairs until 
indications of a better trade are manifest. 

In the Schuylkill Valley both the Merion 
and the Elizabeth are idle and Mount 


Laurel went out of blast for repairs on 
the Ist inst. Swede resumed operations 
during June. In the Upper Susquehanna 
Marshall went out in the middle of last 
month for repairs which will take four 
months. If the market is favorable the 
plant will be put in operation then. In 
the Lower Susquehanna Valley one of the 
Chickies furnaces is idle for repairs and 
Katherine, too, is out, to resume on 
about the 1st of August. No. 1 Paxton, 
which hiis been ready to blow in for a 
long time, remains cold, and it is doubt¬ 
ful even whether No. 2, now producing, 
will long go on running at present prices. 
In the Lebanon Valley Robesonia resumed 
on the 28th ult. 

We give below the status of the coke 
furnaces; 

Bituminous and Coke Furnaces in Blast July 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 


New York. 

Pennsylvania:.... 
Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict. 

Spiegel. 

Shenango Valley.. 
Juniata and 

Conem. 

Spiegel. 

Youghl. Valley.... 
Miscellaneous..... 

Maryland. 

Virginia.. 

West Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio: 

MaboningV alley.. 

Han^ng Rock. 

Hocking VaUey... 
Central and 

Northern. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Wisconsin. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Alabama.. 

Tennessee. 

Georgia. 

Colorado. 


Total. I 2121 121 


of stacks. 1 

Number in i 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

8 

1 

064 

2 

1,000 

10 

15 

14,555 

4 

2,025 

1 

1 

841 

0 

0 

20 

12 

6,901 

8 

4,169 

21 

12 

5,483 

' 0 

8,320 

1 

0 

0 

1 

200 

5 

3 

1,142 

2 

976 


1 

510 

2 

945 

2l 

0 

0 

2 

820 

11 

7 

3,177 

4 

2,115 

6 

1 

746 

5 

2,046 

4 

4 

1,076 

0 

0 

18 

6 

4,645 

7 

4,007 

11 

0 

1,985 

2 

423 

14 

4 

1,165 

10 

2,128 

17 

7 

6,367 

10 

5,144 

16 

7 

7,202 

8 

7,694 

8 

2 

002 

6 

2,740 

4 

2 

026 

2 

1,176 

2 

1 

174 

1 

240 

1 

0 

0 

1 

250 

18 

14 

7,427 

4 

1,964 

10 

0 

3,800 

1 

540 

2 

2 

805 

0 

0 

1 

1 

462 


0 

m 

"m 

69,453 

01 

45,222 


As compared with previous months these 
figures stand: 

No. of 
furnaces. 

121 
128 
130 
128 
128 
186 

143 

144 


Jnly 1.1888. 
June 1. 


May 1.. 

April 1. 

March 1. 

February 1. 

JanuaiT 1,1888.... 

December 1,1887. xn 

November 1. 161 

October 1. 162 

September 1. 145 

August 1. 113 

Julyl. 96 


Capacity 
per week. 
60,548 
75,427 
76,815 
70,644 
68,892 
73,912 
83,101 
88,885 
90,459 

89.123 

83.124 
62,091 
47,310 


In New York only one of the Troy fur¬ 
naces is now running. In the Shenango 
Valley there have been no changes during 
Jime, the same being true of the Juniata 
and Conenaugh districts and the Yough- 
iogheny. Among those grouped as mis¬ 
cellaneous we may note that Centre Fur¬ 
nace is repairing, and is expected to be¬ 
gin work again early in August. 

In the Pittsburgh district furnace D of 
the Edgar Thomson plant was blown in 
on June 30, so that all the nine furnaces of 
Carnegie Bros. & Co. are now at work, 
this firm making now more than one-half 
of the iron produced in Allegheny County. 
Edith Furnace stopped on the 10th ult. 
for relining, and Isabella No. 1 went out 
for a similar reason, to resume probably 
during the current month. 

In Virginia Gem is likely to remain in¬ 
active until the company is reorganized. 
Lynchburg expects to have repairs com¬ 
pleted by the 1st of August, and Pulaski 


started in again on the 27th ult. after an 
idlene.ss of less than a month. The new 
furnace of the Virginia Nail and Ironr 
Works made its first cast in June. In 
West Virginia Belmont is now the only 
stack in operation, both Riverside and 
Top Mill furnaces being out of blast for 
relining. 

In the Mahoning Valley Falcon was 
banked on the 2l8t ult. and Pheenix on 
the 26th. Anna is to blow in dur¬ 
ing the current month, after being 
thoroughly repaired, and Mary is also likely 
to resume early in August. Among the 
stacks of Central and Northern Ohio the 
noteworthy changes are the blowing out 
of Dover, Franklin and Zanesville. The 
latter was temporarily banked on the 16th 
ult., and later on stopped to clean out 
the stoves. It is to resume in two 
weeks. Steubenville Furnace, on the 
other hand, resumed during Jime. Bel- 
laire has already attained the record of 
making over 80,000 tons of pig iron on 
one lining, and is expected to run a year 
longer on it. In the Hocking Valley 
Crafts has just completed a new hearth 
and bosh, but it will only light up when 
prices warrant it. Gore went out on the 
23d. ult. In Illinois South Chicago is 
running only one stack. In Missouri Jupiter 
went out on the 28th ult., and the 
only furnace of the Western Steel Com¬ 
pany now active is expected to stop about 
the middle of this month. This will leave 
only one coke stack at work in the State. 
In Wisconsin the remodeled Mayville, for¬ 
merly a charcoal stack, started on coke on 
the 28th ult. 

In Alabama No. 1 Eureka resumed on 
the 25th, and No. 2 on the 29th ult., both 
having been banked since the 21 st of May 
on account of a shortage of coke. One of 
the Sloss furnaces was blown in early in 
July. One of the new De Bardeleben fur¬ 
naces, at Bessemer, made its first cast on 
the 18th ult., and one of the new Shef¬ 
field and Birmingham Company's stacks 
blew in during the month, the second fol¬ 
lowing early this month. Two Ensley 
furnaces are now at work. Gadsden is 
expected to begin blowing in the middle 
of August. In Tennessee South Pitts¬ 
burgh has two stacks out of three in 
operation. 

The status of the charcoal furnaces was 
as follows; 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast July 1. 


Location of 
fumaoea. 

Total number 
of furnaces. 

Number 
in blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New England. 

14 

5 

410 

0 

680 

New York. 

10 

3 


7 

563 

Pennsylvania.. 

28 

4 

295 

10 

755 

Maryland. 

13 

4 

860 

9 

580 

Virginia.. . 

23 

5 

247 

18 

755 

West Virgrinia.. 

8 

0 

0 

3 

165 

Ohio. 

18 

8 

631 

10 

640 

Kentucky. 

2 

2 1 

215 

0 

0 

North Carolina.. 

2 

1 1 

00 

1 

80 

Tennessee. 

10 


1,270 

5 

1,080 

Georgia. 

2 

0 1 

0 

2 

114 

Alabama. 

10 

10 1 

1,921 

0 

0 

Michigan. 

25 

11 

3,526 

14 

2,215 

Minnesota. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

220 

Missouri. 

4 

2 

623 

2 

320 

Wisconsin. 

11 

4 

822 

7 

1,070 

Texas. 

1 

1 

■ 178 

0 

0 

('alifornia.. 

1 

0 

U 

1 

230 

Washington Ter.... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

175 

Oregon. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

125 

Total. 


65 

11,169 

110 

9,776 

June 1. 

177 

63 

10,iC2 

|ll4 ! 10.499 


Among the charcoal iron enterprises w e 
may note the following; In New England 
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Kent is still idle; the repairs being made 
are expected to be completed in Septem¬ 
ber. In Virginia Beverly, Cedar Run, 
Foster’s Falls, Reed Island and Speedwell 
are producing iron. In the Hanging Rock 
region Jefferson and Madison have blown 
in. In Michigan Deer Lake resumed in 
June, while Spring Lake stopped for re¬ 
pairs on June 25, with the expectation of 
blowing in again early in August. In 
Wisconsin Hinkle is out, but will soon 
start again. Minneapolis Furnace made 
8510 tons during the first six months, in 
spite of constant shortage of charcoal. 
Otherwise the furnace would have exceed¬ 
ed the nominal capacity and would have 
come up to 65 to 70 tons a day. The 
Minneapolis iron is now being used alone 
in car-wheels, with reported satisfactory 
results. In Missouri Sligo is again run¬ 
ning. In Tennessee Cumberland Furnace 
blew out on the 1st ult., and will not run 
again until railroad transp>ortation is se¬ 
cured, which, it is hoped, can be obtained 
within a year. In Alabama Rock Run is 
to go out in August for 30 to 60 days to 
make repairs. The furnace had a 14 
months’ blast on one hearth. Both Shelby, 
both Woodstock, Tecumseh and Gadsden 
are producing. 

Irondale Furnace, of the Puget Sound 
Iron Company, is to go into blast between 
the 15th and 20th of July, after thorough 
repairs, the erection of charcoal kilns, &c. 
It is expected that the furnace will make 
40 tons of charcoal iron per day. The 
Oregon Iron and Steel Company, of 
Oswego, Ore., are building a new fur¬ 
nace, which will blow in early in August. 
It is 60 X 13, with three Whitwell stoves. 

Little significance attaches to the state¬ 
ments ol furnace capacity idle, because 
they naturally lump together plants so long 
inactive that under conditions like the 
present they seem to have little chance of 
early resumption. Until a furnace is 
either abandoned or dismantled it is natur¬ 
ally carried along in the lists, although 
under normal conditions it is not worthy 
of being considered reserve capacity. It 
has been thought a matter of interest to 
segregate these plants from those which 
are really on the active list, being merely 
out for repairs or temporarily banked. We 
have grouped together all the furnaces 
which have been idle for six months or 
more to show how large a capacity is prac¬ 
tically out of the race when the markets 
are at or near low level. We have included 
furnaces held in reserve often practically 
as alternate stacks,” that is to say, such 
as are kept in readiness to enable contin¬ 
uous work to be done, the machinery 
available being only powerful enough to 
run one furnace. 


AfuAyvis of Idle AnthraciU Furnaces. 

Out g(x months TemporarUy 
or more. idle. 

Weekly Weekly 

Num- capac- Num- capao- 
ber. ity. ber. ity. 


New York.12 2,tf 

New Jersey.9 2,781 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh Valley.15 3,210 

Schuylkill Valley... 14 2,314 

Lower Susquehanna 9 l,U2l 

Lebanon Valley. 1 190 

Upper Susquehanna 8 1,418 

Maryland. 4 402 


1,188 

784 

2,137 

1,344 

781 

350 

463 


Totals..72 15,232 23 7,047 

It wdll be seen, therefore, that the fur¬ 
nace capacity which is likely to be made 
available by a moderate revival is very 
small indeed, while that part of it which 
cannot be counted upon to aid in output 


unless a heavy advance takes place is rel¬ 
atively large. It may be staled in this 
connection that the latter is largely nomi¬ 
nal* since our records do not contain data 
which would allow us to gauge their pos¬ 
sible make from actual output over any 
extended period. 

Similarly the coke furnaces show the 
following when segregated into two 
groups: 

Analysis of Idle Coke Furnaces. 


• 

Out six 
months 
or more. 

Idle tem¬ 
porarily. 

N umber. 

Capacity. 

Number. 

Capacity. 

New York. 

2 , 

1,900 

t 


Pennsylvania: 



1 


Pittsburgh district. 

1 1 

350 

8 

2,655 

SbenanfTO Valley. 

4 1 

2,040 

4 

2,129 

Juniata and Ckinemauffh.. 

1 7 

2,462 

3 

1,068 

Youflrh. Valley.... 

1 2 1 

976 



Miscellaneous.. 



2 

945 

Maryland. 



2 

320 

Virginia. 

2 

i,43i 

2 

684 

West Virprinia. 

2 

392 

3 

1,654 

Ohio, Central and Northern 

4 

1,828 

6 

1 3,316 

Mahoning Valley. 




4,007 

Hocking valley. 

6 

1JJ50 

4 

869 

Hanging Hock. 

1 

300 

1 

123 

Illinois. 

4 

2,088 

4 

5,606 

Missouri. 

5 

1,985 

1 

755 

Wisconsin. 

2 

1,176 



Miehigan and Indiana . . 

2 

490 



Alabama. 

2 

1 

”2 

1,084 

Tennessee. 



1 

540 

Total. 

46 

. 

1 

19,784' 

45 

25,667 


It will be noted that in the case of the 
coke furnaces the available reserve is a far 
heavier proportion of the total capacity idle. 


The Advance in Tin. 


The statistics for the month of May were 
a disappointment to holders of tin and 
speculators for a rise, so*much so that the 
metal was left to its own fate during the 
first three weeks of June, dropping all the 
way to £76. 5/. On June 1 the visible 
supply in Europe and America was 23,516 
tons, as compared with 20,194 on May 1, 
showing an increase of 8322 tons where a 
decrease was expected. On July 1 the 
figures had radically changed, the visible 
supply being 20,403 tons, or 3113 tons 
less than the month before. On July 1, 
1887, it was 16,092, and on July 1, 1886, 
10,871. The deliveries more particularly 
attracted attention, being no less than 
4268 tons in England and Holland in June, 
against 1999 in June last year and 1835 in 
June, 1886. 

We perceive from our Continental ex¬ 
changes that on or about June 24, when 
tin was at its lowest in London, the general 
opinion prevailed that the syndicate, after 
having accomplished its object of helping 
to depress the market, was about to come 
to the rescue of the downtrodden metal, 
a thing which has since taken place, the 
syndicate still being the heaviest holders, 
owning, it is asserted, some 16,000 tons. 
Considering that prior to the boom last 
year tin ranged in London during a 
twelvemonth between £90 and £100, and 
was not looked upon as too dear for 
ordinary purposes of consumption, it was 
evident that it must be cheap at £76. 5/, 
provided there was no fear that the syndi¬ 
cate would soon come to grief. Added to 
the cheapness there was the fact that, at 
the Straits at least, the low price was be¬ 
ginning to curtail production, and people 
in the tin trade at Singapore and Penang, 
especially the large Chinese traders, were 
thinking well of the metsi and its im¬ 


mediate future. After the tumble the 
Chinese were free buyers at the low prices 
then prevailing at Penang, and remained 
purchasers to ten times the amount bought 
for Europe and America. Besides what 
they bought they shipped to China their 
speculative holdings since the beginning 
of the year. While so low tin received 
more support from the Chinese firms in the 
Straits than from Europeans and Ameri¬ 
cans outside of the syndicate, and in this 
they have displayed their usual foresight 
as merchants. 

The rebound, when it came, carried tin 
£10 higher in about a week in London, 
and 2 cents in New York, although it has 
since again receded to some extent. London 
predictions per cable that the syndicate is 
about to collapse are heeded very little on 
this side, because we are fully aware that 
they are dictated on the one hand by ill 
will and on the other by interested mo¬ 
tives. Although none but the copper 
companies on this side are admirers of the 
syndicate, we are far from believing that 
its downfall is near at hand. We, there¬ 
fore, hold that the present reaction in favor 
of tin is from every point of view legiti¬ 
mate, and likely to remain so, unless prices 
are again driven to extremes, as they were 
in January, February and March. 


The Chicago Tribune selected the 4th of 
July for the publication of a very errone¬ 
ous article on the condition of the steel 
trade of that locality. The article would 
have attracted little attention if it had ap¬ 
peared in an obscure paper, but the Tribune 
has such a high standing and circulates so 
widely that any statement appearing in its 
columns seems naturally to be at once 
stamped as authentic. In this article sev¬ 
eral truths are stated, but they are buried 
in a mass of misstatements so completely 
that columns would be required to correct 
all the false impressions conveyed. A few 
of the most important errors, however, 
ought to be pointed out. The Chicago 
steel men are not all going ahead and mur¬ 
ing money. The past two months and 
this month they have been able to run 
somewhat steadily through the accumula¬ 
tion of a number of small orders for rails 
for summer delivery, but they are not, as 
stated, “ turning out more rails ” this year 
than last. One steel rail mill is not maldng 
any rails at all and has not done so for 
months, but it ran all last year. The other 
mills have also fallen far short of last year’s 
production up to this time. The article 
says that the mills ** are now able to turn 
out steel rails at least $5 cheaper than they 
could last year, consequently at $32 per 
ton this year they are making just as much 
as they were last year at $37.” The 
grounds upon which this statement is made 
are not given, and it is < rather seriously 
doubted, for reasons which it is unneces¬ 
sary to lay before our readers who are 
familiar with the cost of manufacturing 
iron and steel. The details of quantity of 
material used in manufacturing a ton of 
steel rails are altogether wrong, but they 
show that the writer has been somewhat 
diligent in the use of such information on 
the subject as he could get ready made, 
and which he 8uppo.>ed gave him all that 
was needed. It is very distracting to Chi¬ 
cago manufacturers and business men, who 
are anxious to have their daily papers pay 
more attention to the business and in- 
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dustrial topics, to find these questions 
treated with such gross misunderstanding 
when they are taken up. 


Six Months’ Pig Iron Prodnetion. 


We present below an estimate of the 
pig iron production in the United States 
for the first six months of the current year, 
based upon full, but not complete, returns. 
However, nearly every large producer in 
the United States favors us with ofiScial 
returns, the figures in a number of 
districts being the aggregates of the prod¬ 
uct of every maker, large or small. 

As will be seen, the output of anthracite 
pig fell off heavily, a result partly due to 
the coal strike, but more largely to the de¬ 
cline in prices. 

Produetion of AnthraeiU Pig Iron^ Gross Tons. 



First 

h^f 

1^. 

Second 

half 

1887. 

First 

half 

1888. 

New York. 

103.800 

80,472 

^ 77,168 

New Jersey. 

86,408 

58,658 

• 46,244 

Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley... 
Schuylkill Vall’y. 

834,070 

811,411 

250,191 

231,480 

238,125 

153,584 

Upper Susque- 
himnR Valley.. 

80,010 

67A88 

70,993 

Lower 8usque-| 

hfiTinA..> 

220,588 

244,988 

j 96,461 

Lebanon Vall’y) 
Maryland. 

7,866 

9,188 

( 147,860 
776 

TotaL. 

1,072,716 

1,015,125 

843,275 


The figures for 1887 are the returns of 
the American Iron and Steel Association. 
It should be stated, however, that our 
grouping is somewhat different. We set 
aside the Lebanon Valley, including in it 
three furnaces which Mr. James M. 
Swank classifies with the Schuylkill Valley. 

Our returns for the coke furnaces show 
the following: 

ProdueiUm of Bituminous Coal and Coke Pig, 
Gross tons. 



First 

half 

1887. 

Second 

half 

1887. 

First 

half 

1888. 

Fennsylvania: 
PittA)urgh dis¬ 
trict . 

Shenango Valley 
Jnniata and] 
Conemaugh.. ! 
Youghiogheny. { 
Mloulaneou8...j 

833,620 

157,862 

199,767 

468,030 

207,318 

181,915 

321,525 

184,373 

144,758 
■ 25,815 
20,841 

Total Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

691,329 

867,263 

40,309 

697,312 

New York.. 

6,662 

12,ni 

Soutbem States: 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

Georgia.. 

. 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky. 

West Virgihiia.... 

2,232 

70,826 

21,441 

83,770 

80,958 

21,823 

29,071 

893 

77,519 

164»8 

92,602 

91,291 

10,257 

44,421 

'82,6^ 

20,859 

121,087 

86,299 

19,468 

42,528 

Total Southern 
States. 

820,021 

882,191 

872,310 

Ohio: 

Hanging Rock... 
MahonlngValley 
Hocking valley.. 
Central and 
Northern. 

67,723 

150,784 

80,879 

164,856 

66,211 

174,427 

24,667 

185,812 

54,026 

186,548 

41,428 

189,297 

Total Ohio. 

404,342 

460,117 

471,299 

Indiana. 

Illinois.. 

Wisconsin. 

Miffiouii. 

Colorado. 

7,776 

224,255 

37,844 

39,976 

11,753 

4,019 

271,685 

88,928 

47,426 

K),828 

7,229 

262,967 

19,462 

46,991 

11,000 

’ Grand total_ 

1,748,670 

[^083,766 1 1,901,281 


The heavy outputs early in the year to a 
large extent will compensate for the de¬ 
cline in the later months, the total falling- 
off as compared with the second half of 
1887 being only 162,000 tons. The South 
has gained—our figures, however, not 
being as complete as is desirable for Ala¬ 
bama. Pennsylvania has fallen off—the 


Pittsburgh district chiefiy, on account of 
the stoppage at the Edgar Thomson works. 
Ohio gained a little, while Illinois fell off 
a trifle. 


Production of Charcftal Pig^ Gross Tons. 



First 1 

half 

1887. 

Second 

half 

1887. 

First 

half 

1888. 

N ew England. 

17,882 

16,378 

13,680 

New York. 

12,858 

10,973 

8,798 

Pennsylvania. 

3,667 1 

6,966 

6,373 

Maryland. 

5,704 

8,094 

3,851 

Virmnia. 

2,084 1 

6,358 

2,035 

North Carolina.... 

1,250 ! 

2,000 

1,200 

Alabama. 

49,^ 

42,078 

39,120 

Tennessee. 

15,^ 

25,367 

27,768 

Kentucky. 

622 

4,915 

1,344 

Texas. 

1,719 

2,191 ' 

2,991 

Ohio. 

6,157 

11,400 

8,459 

Michigan. 

85,219 

105,426 

99,731 

Wisconsin. 

19,993 

22,438 

20,466 

Missouri. 

9,937 

16,448 

10,999 

Washington Ter... 

1,416 



Total. 

285,854 

281,032 

239,615 


There has, therefore, been quite a nota¬ 
ble falling off in the production of char¬ 
coal iron. 

Summarizing the whole, the make of pig 
iron for the last six months was 2,984,177 
gross tons. 

Terms of Payment on Pig Iron. 


A Consensus of Opinion. 


Lately considerable difference of opin¬ 
ion has developed in one of the leading 
iron markets of the country over the two 
questions stated below. In order to ascer¬ 
tain how far these differences of opinion 
extended, and what is the practice in dif¬ 
ferent sections of the country, we ad¬ 
dressed a letter of inquiry to the leading 
pig iron merchants throughout the country, 
whose replies we append. The questions 
under discussion were: 

1. Does four months’ time on pig iron 
mean from date of shipment or date of re¬ 
ceipt of the iron ? 

2 . If cash discount is taken, is it taken 
from the date of the furnace shipment or 
from the date of the receipt of the metal ? 

Grouping the replies by the leading 
markets we have: 

NEW XpRK. 

Warreny Wood d Co.: We understand 
four months’ time on pig iron means four 
months from the time the iron arrives at 
the aOTeed point of delivery. If sold at a 
stated price at furnace, to date from ship¬ 
ment. If sold delivered on buyer’s dock, 
to date from delivery on buyer’s dock. 
With regard to cash discount the same 
rule ^plies— i. e., to discount from the 
time delivery is made as contracted, either 
at furnace or on buyer’s dock. 

Hugh W. Adams d Go.: To your first 
question we answer, four months’ time on 
pig iron means to date as per terms of con¬ 
tract; sometimes from date of shipment 
from furnace; sometimes from date of 
shipment from tidewater, and sometimes 
from date of receipt of the iron at con¬ 
sumers’ works. To your second question 
we answer, a cash discount wolild also de¬ 
pend upon the terms of the contract, as 
stated above in regard to time. 

PHILADBIiPHIA. 

L. d R. Wister d Co.: In reply to your 
first question we would say that the usual 
custom is to sell the iron delivered to 
j works. We consider the date of the re¬ 
ceipt of the iron the commencement of the 
time sold on. Second, there is very little 
iron sold in the Eastern i^arket subject to 
a cash discount, and the receipt of the iron 
is the basis of settlement. 

Another leading Philade^hia firm writes: 
The answer to the questidns you ask de¬ 
pends entirely under on the standing with 


parties. If nothing is said about extra 
time, four months would be from date of 
shipment if made f.o.b. cars, or if sold 
dehvered from time of receipt by con¬ 
signee. Mostly 80 days are taken without 
interest and three months’ interest added, 
unless sold at four months flat, when note 
would be dated as stated above. The 
same rule applies to cash payment, whether 
iron is sold at furnace or delivered. As a 
general rule customers take the date of re¬ 
ceipt as the date for payments. 

Justice CoXy Jr.y d Go.: An answer to 
your first question, “Does four months’ 
time on pig iron mean from date of ship¬ 
ment or date of receipt of the iron? ” de¬ 
pends very much upon where the iron is 
shipped from. If from the South, when 
it takes from ten days to two weeks to ar¬ 
rive at its destination, notes are always 
dated from the reception of the iron. If 
it comes from near-by places notes are 
always dated from the date of the bill, 
which is always the date of shipment from 
the furnace. To your second <^uestion, 
“If cash discount is taken, is it taken 
from the date of the furnace shipment or 
from the date of the receipt of the metal?” 
the same rule would answer this as in refer¬ 
ence to notes. This is our experience, 
and we think is the general rule. 

J. Tatnall Lea d Co.: In our opinion 
four months’ time on pig iron dates from 
time of shipment from furnace, if the iron 
is sold dehvered at furnace, or if sold de¬ 
livered at buyers’ works, the time granted, 
whatever its duration might be, would 
naturally date from time of its receipt by 
buyer. This has been our universal ex- 
erience in the matter referred to, and we 
ave never even heard the question raised. 
As for cash accounts, they would, of 
course, be governed by the same rule and 
date from delivery of metal at agreed 
point of delivery, at furnace or at buyer’s 
works, as the case mi^ht be, but we think 
where cash discount is contemplated it is 
most frequently a matter of specific agree¬ 
ment between seller and buyer and is not 
left to be determined by the application of 
any general rule or custom. 

BALTIMORE. 

R. C. Hoffmann d Co.: In both cases 
it would depend on the terms of sale as to 
delivery. If the terms be delivery at fur¬ 
nace, or place where the iron is at time of 
sale, then the note should be from date of 
sale or shipment, and in case of discount 
the same. If sold to be delivered at any 
point other than furnace, or where the 
iron is when sold, the date in both cases 
would be the date of receipt of the goods 
at that point by purchaser. We have 
known of cases when iron was sold, de¬ 
livered at furnace, and not moved by pur¬ 
chasers for many months. 

J. L. Hogan d Co. say: Pig iron sold 
on four months’ time should be paid for 
in four months from date of invoice, which 
should correspond with date of shipment. 
Should buyers desire to pay prompt cash, 
and thus avail themselves of discount, the 
full number of days should be allowed 
from date of invoice. It may be necessary 
to qualify the above statement to some ex¬ 
tent. For instance, the question might 
be brought up whether the material was 
purchased upon a price f.o.b. at furnace 
or delivered to buyer. If the latter, we 
have known instances in which the date 
of arrival was assumed as the basis of 
settlement. Again, unusual delays some¬ 
time occur in transit, and here again 
buyers occasionally make claims for con¬ 
sideration. Such cases, we consider, must 
be settled on their individual merits, with¬ 
out reference to the broad principle as 
stated above. 

BOSTON. 

C. L. Pierson d Co.: When pig iron is 
sold for delivery f.o.b. furnace at ship¬ 
ping port, then four months should be 
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from date of such delivery. If the iron is j sale based on four months’ piice it usually 
sold for delivery at place of consumption ' means 2 per cent, off the face of the bills, 
or other designated distant point, then | which may be rendered for any part of the 
four months should be from time of arrival total amount sold or after all has been de- 
at such designated point, and the same livered, just as may have been agreed 
rule should be applied to cash discounts. 1 upon beforehand. 


THE PIPE TRADE. 
Hannfactnrers’ Yiews of the Sitnation. 


CLEVELAND 

A leading firm writes; ‘‘It is our cus¬ 
tom to have the four months’ time on pig 
iron date from the time of shipment from 
the furnace. Very frequently, however, 
bright purchasers insist on this being dated 
from the time of receipt of the iron, in 
•which event we do not care to oppose 
them. However, we might say that our 
universal custom is to have it dated from 
the date of shipment from the furnace. 
The cash uiscount is treated in the same 
way. 

Con/fitj Fuller & Co .: Our understand¬ 
ing of the ix)int referred to is, four 
months’ note from date of shipment from 
the furnace, or if cash discount is taken it 
is from the date of shipment, also from the 
furnace. We invariably require settle¬ 
ments in this way, although frequently 
customers will try to take advantage of 
the fact that sales are made f.o.b. at point 
of delivery, and construe this to mean that 
settlements are to date from such delivery. 
We invariably insist on settlements being 
made from date of shmment, and under¬ 
stand that delivery affects price and not 
the settlement. 

A prominent firm writes: It has become 
silmost a universal custom among sellers 
of Western irons to make prices delivered 
st the consumer’s city; therefore we take 
it that four months’ time or cash discount 
should be figured from the date of the 
arrival of the iron rather than from the 
date of shipment from the furnace. 

CINCINNATI. 

Bdroriy Floto d- Co.: When sales are 
made on time for delivery at a given point 
the terms date from delivery at that point, 
unless specially stipulated to the contrary. 
In order to secure terms to date from time 
of shipment sales should be made f.o.b. 
cars at furnaces, or specially stipulated if 
price is made away from furnace. Cash 
cUscounts will always have to be in accord 
with the terms of sale. In this market the 
usual discount is from 40 to 50 cents per 
ton on four months’ sales, remittances to 
be made within 30 days of receipt or ship¬ 
ment, as the case may be. Prompt cash 
discounts are sjiecialiy stipulated. The 
above are the present usages of this mar¬ 
ket. We have understood some agencies 
contending that when they make sales &t 
points of deliveries they make it their rule 
to date paper from time of shipments; un¬ 
less this was agreed upon mutually we 
think it could not be enforced. 

Another Cincinnati house holds the fol¬ 
lowing views: Four months’ time on pig 
iron means four months from date of ship¬ 
ment, unless otherwise specified in con¬ 
tract. If cash discount is taken, if at 
apecified rate per cent, per annum, it is 
Tight to calculate from date of shipment. 
If 8t specified amount per ton, discount 
must be taken advantage of •within 15 
days from date of shipment, except in 
cases where buyer is too far from furnace 
to receive the iron in 15 days from date of 
shipment; then 20 days may be allowed. 
To avoid any misunderstanding between 
buyer and seller we think the sale memo- 
Tandums or contracts should distinctly 
state when papers should date and how 
cash discount settlement should be made, 
snd we endeavor to cover all these points 
in our contracts. 

PITT8BUKQH. 

A. H. Childs.: In this market settle¬ 
ments by note for pig iron sold on four 
months’ time are understood to date from 
the average delivery of the metal to the 
buyer. If a cash discount is taken on a 


Colloril & McKeefrey : Four months’ i 
time on pig iron, in our judgment, means I 
from date of shipment of the iron. Our | 
customers usually make settlements on this j 
basis. Cash discounts should be taken 
from date of the receipt of the iron. 

Fimicl'd Co.: Unless otherwise agreed 
in the terms of sale, four months’ time on | 
pig iron dates from the receipt of the iron, 
and cash discount is taken from the date 
ot the receipt of the metal. 

CHICAGO. 

Pirlcavds., Brown d Co.: On time sales 
wx* have three methods—viz.: Four 
J months from date of shipment from fur- 
! nace or agreed point of shipment. Four 
I months from arrival of the cars at point 
I of delivery. Four months from delivery 
I in the yard or at the works of the buyer. 
Each method is settled at the time of sale. 
On cash sales we have two methods—viz.; 
Sharp cash, which is immediately on ar¬ 
rival at point of destination. Cash 30 
days, which is cash within 30 days of 
arrival at destination. In both cases a 
delivery at point of destination is made 
before payment is due unless specially 
agreed to contrary at the time of sale. 

H. R. DurJeee d: Co.: Replying to your 
inquiry as to how our customers interpret 
the expression “terms four months,” would 
say that the general practice in our trade 
is to regard it as meaning “ freight cash; 
balance four months from date of delivery 
at place of delivery.” Invoices are made 
out at date of shipment and sent customers 
as notices of shipment. When the iron is 
sold f.o.b. at furnaces then the date of the ! 
settlement paper coincides with the date ' 
of the invoice. When sold f.o.b. at the | 
place of consumption, the paper is dated | 
the day the iron arrives there. When cus¬ 
tomers buy a round lot of iron, scattered 
deliveries, receiving a certain number of 
cars per month, they usually make the 
paper in one piece for each month’s de¬ 
liveries, and date it at an average date of 
delivery for the month; the intention 
being to come as near as possible to paying 
for the iron four months from the date of 
delivery, at the place where in the con¬ 
tract of purchase it was agreed to be de¬ 
livered. 

CharU^ Himrod d Co.: If sold on four 
months’ time, for delivery on cars at the 
furnace, the four months should begin the 
day it is shipped; if sold on same terms, 
delivered at the purchaser’s place of busi¬ 
ness, the time should begin from the date 
of such delivery. If sold for cash, we 
consider it monthly settlements; all iron 
shipped during one month being paid for 
from the 10th to the 20th of the succeed¬ 
ing month. 

Ths Andrews Brothers Company: We 
have been asked to give you our views on 
the terms of pig iron sales. We find some 
buyers here and elsew’here who insist on 
four months from arrival of car at destina¬ 
tion, and say they get it and refuse to settle 
otherwise. To avoid any dispute over such 
a matter we make our quotations read about 
as follows; “ Terms-^all freights paid by 
consignee. Metal, four months’ note or 
acceptance from day of shipment. Cash 
discount of 50 cents per gross ton on 
prompt receipt of metal at destination.” 
We find a few buyers who claim that the 
cash discount can be taken any time in 30 
days, but the great bulk of our settlements 
are made as per our terms given above. 

Mrs. David Thomas, the widow of David 
Thomas, who succeeded in utilizing an¬ 
thracite as a blast furnace fuel, died on i 
the 9th inst., at the age of 94 years. | 


For many months the wrought-iron pipe 
trade has been in an exceptionally de¬ 
pressed condition. The causes of this 
deplorable state of affairs are touched 
upon by the •writers of the following com¬ 
munications, who, as manufacturers, have 
closely watched developments. 

A prominent Eastern manufacturer pre¬ 
sents the following views: 

The demand for consumption is good, and 
there are many quite extensive orders in the 
market. We think a larger quantity of iron 
pipe is being used than usual. The position of 
the wrought-iron pipe trade is simply that of 
overproduction. You ask, ‘‘To what extent 
the decline in raw material compensated the 
lowering of prices.” Prices first fell, and the 
price of raw material followed the decline, 
prices, of course, fell faster than raw material, 
but the difference has not been great. A large 
business can be done in wrought-iron pipe if 

resent prices could be accepted, but such a 

usiness would net a decided loss. You might 
ask the percent!^ of loss, which would be dnH- 
cult to givOj as it would vary greatly with the 
economy with which business was conducted, 
but, we think, in no case can a loss be prevented 
at this time. In the year 1886 there was a 
period of six or eight months that the •wrought- 
iron pipe trade showed a go<^ profit. There is 
so much capital now lying idle in our 
country, the ’ holders of which are very 
keen to employ profitably, that these 
few months of profit suggested the erec¬ 
tion of a number of new mills, located in 
different parts of the country, mostly in the 
central valleys and gas districts. These mills 
have been completed within the past year; some 
of them are working, and all are in working 
, order. All are anxious to sell their production. 

I and the consequence is an overproduction and 
I glut in the market. Had no new mills been 
I built since the summer of 1885 those in opera¬ 
tion at that time would now be transacting a 
reasonably profitable business, and the produc¬ 
tion from them would be more than ample to 
supply our home trade, with a margin for ex¬ 
port. If all the mills at present going continue 
in operation, the rule, ” the survival of the 
fitted ” would sooner or later compel some to 
stop. The other chance for an improvement is 
to patiently wait until the population of the 
country gro'ws up to the present capacity of the 
mills to manufacture pipe. The tariff has 
nothing whatever to do with the depression in 
the wrought-iron trade; it is simply overpro¬ 
duction, first, of wroughtriron pipe, and, 
secondly, of merchandise. 

A second Eastern producer states his 
ideas on the subject : 

We believe that the present depression in the 
iron trade took its ori^n from the date of the 
President’s unwise t^ff proclamation, fol¬ 
lowed up by the labor strikes, a very severe 
winter, late spring and a continuation of the 
tariff agitation. F^ces at this time are run¬ 
ning at and below the cost of production. In 
our opinion, nothing is wanted to bring on a 
chan^ for the better, except confidence based 
upon the settlement of the tariff question. It 
is the suspense created by the agitation of the 
tariff question that does all the mischief. The 
Mills bill or any other moderate bill would not 
I hurt the country seriously for 30 days after it 
was enacted into a law. This country could 
even stand free t^ade, though we believe it 
would bring about a deplorable condition of 
the toiling millions of this country, that would 
be deprecated by every honest man in the land. 

On® of the largest works of the country 
takes the following position : 

Ck>nceming a comparison of the decline in 
raw materiad to the decline in the price of pipe, 
I would state that since Janua^, 1887. the 
price of small and large pipe has declinea, re- 
spe^ively, about 20 per cent, and 25 per cent., 
while the price of the iron to make these two 
classes of pipe has declined, respectively, about 
10 per cent, and 15 p)er cent. The price of 
labor has declined from 6 per cent, to 15 per 
cent^ according to locality. Manufacturers in 
the Eiast have been able to obtain a larger con¬ 
sideration and co-operation from their work¬ 
men than those in the West have. About 
Pittsburgh the reduction in labor has not 
averaged over 1)4 P®r Th® consumption 

has fallen off not^ly in natural gas line pipe 
and natural gas distribution pipe. The demers 
throughout toe country, owing to the falling 
market, have bought c^y from hand to mouth, 
and toe large orders usually placed by this 
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cinsn of trade in the spring and early summer 
have not been forthcoming. The stocks, there¬ 
fore, in the hands of dealers are not as great as 
they usually are, and, while I look upon the 
staw of affairs as extremely distressini^ to a 
manufacturer, still I do not see anything in 
them to indicate a panic, unless the tariff 
tinkering or a reduction in the tariff, should 
increase the timidity on the part of all classes, 
of buyers. Omng to this tinKering, and owing 
to the depressed and falling market, dealers 
have held off. Enterpinses w’hich were planned 
have been procrastinated, because every week 
the enterprise could be floated for 5 per cent, 
leas money than tfley could the week before. 
This has retarded many gas plants, water¬ 
works plants, and, I believe, a good deal of 
building. Another thing must be bonie in 
mind. Before the natuial gas boom, winch 
creat^ such a demand for wrought-iron pipe, 
the entire business of this country was being 
taken care of by seven or eight active mills. 
There are now about 22 on the list, and, not¬ 
withstanding this large increase in number, 
many of the older ones largely increa^l their 
capacity. It is safe to say that there is 30 per 

....__ ^ _ _...... in TTniforl 


of money, and there have been seven or eight 
mills shut down, owing to the inability to com¬ 
pete. Only those whose facilities and geo¬ 
graphical location, and some, I am sorry to 
say, who are forced to run for financial reasons, 
are now in operation. • 


A Western maker writes ; 

There is more real downright cussedness in 
business than in any line that we know 


the pipe busmess tnan m any ime mar we Know 
of. Ii Ckmgress would enact a law indicating 
the standard weight of pipe for use for steaiu 
.water or gas, so that when buyers receive stuff 


10 to 20 per cent, light they could sue the miU 
producing and recover a proper rebate, it 
j would go a long way toward preventing such 


foolish cutting of prices as we now see, as to- 
flay, there being no legal s t a nd a r d, each mill 
does pretty much as it se^ fit, and where 
necessary, in order to save themselves from 
loss, will cut the weight, as indicated above. 
Scrupulous manufacturers will not do so, and 
are consequently driven out of business until 
the market takes a turn upwaid agaiu Raw 
material has been reduced, say, $2 per ton, as 
against a reduction of, say, ^14 per ton on 
l3nch p^ (other sizes will figure about the 
same. %e large demand a year ago was from 
natural gas companies. This has nearly 


ceased, and there is no prospect of recovery for 
some time to come. We know of no movement 


on foot to better the condition, and, from past 
experience, should take no stock in any of 
fered. 


From another prominent manufacturer 
we have the following : 


American Tube 
Warren Tube Comi 
side Iron Works, 
hocken Tube Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Also a new mill at Reading, by the Reading 
Iron Works, costing over $100,000; Haxtun 
Steam Heating Company, Kewanee, Ill., thus 
making 29 mills in the United States, when 
there were only 17 or 18 before. Some of thi^ 
are not running at present, as pipe is selling 
below the cost of making, but should the price 
increase they would all start up in a few days 
and of course the price would go down again. 
The National Tube Works Company are said 
to turn out over 10(X) tons of pipe a day and 
the Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh Tube Company. 
Reading, American, Mon’is Tasker & Co. and 
Allison each .5(X) to KXX) tons in the same time. 
Some of those have the natural gas and own or 
have an interest in the gas wells and have to 
pay the same price per day, whether they run 
or not, as the gas cannot be shut off when they 
are idle, but must be burned in the open air at 
the end of a large pipe near their works. Some 
of the very largest works are financially strong, 
while some of the others are not, and the strong 
ones say they will not form a combination and 
reduce stock, as it will only galvanize the weak 
ones and start them up, but prefer to freeze 
them out if possible, then buy them up and 
destroy them, as they have done before once or 
twice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tlie Cliemliitry of Foundry Iron. 

Bethlehem, July 6, 1888. 

To the Editor —Dear Sir : Me. Meiss¬ 
ner’s interesting and valuable articles on 


cerned, was at a perfect standstill. Mat¬ 
ters have not changed very much in that 
respect since then, and it is difficult to see 
why iron founders do not avail them¬ 
selves of the aid which chemistry can offer 
them in selecting intelligently the quality 
of iron best suited for the purpose desired. 
The fractiHe of pig iron is a guide to its 
quality, no doubt, but a very inferior and 
untrustworthy one. It is absolutely im¬ 
possible to judge from the appearance of 
the fracture either the fluidity or the 
shrinkage of an iron. A few experts in 
the foundry trade may be able to judge 
with some degree of approximation the 
relative scrap caiTying capacity of two 
irons of the same grade, and possibly also 
to some extent the comparative softness 
or “machining” quality of the resulting 
casting, these properties depending upon 
the percentage of silicon and carbon, both 
of which influence the color and texture 
of the fracture. But even such expert 
judges find themselves completely at sea 
when they are called upon to select iron 
for a certain purjiose from brands with 
which they are not familiar. 

The mixtures of ore used, the kind of 
fuel employed, as well as the temperature 
and strength of blast are all factors which 
modify the appearance and quality of the 
resulting pig iron in a manner that may 
become very perplexing to those who may 
depend upon the appearance of the fract- 


The causes of the depressed condition of the 
pipie trade are well known to evei’y manufact¬ 
urer of the goods. No practical plan looking 
to a spjeedy improvement in the situation has, 
however, in our opinion any chance for serious 
consideration now, as such a plan would de¬ 
mand from each manufacturer sacrifices that 
some of them could not, we are satisfied, afford 
to make. 

From another manufacturer in Pennsyl¬ 
vania we have the following: 

There has been no decline in raw material to 
compensate for the low price of pipe, except a 
slight reduction in wages. The consumption 
hM fallen off in gas-line pipes, as at almost all 
the points in the natural gas regions the pipes 
have been laid to the consumers’ works. Of 
course to private houses there will be always 
new ones, but they will be small pipes. Some 
of the manufacturers of pipe think the business 
will revive in October, though why it should 
we cannot tell. There has been no plan pro¬ 
posed to bring about a better condition of the 
&ude, except one—a suspension of production 
totally or one half until the consumption catches 
with the production. The whole trouble 


up 


with the pipe' trade is that there is too much 
made and the market is glutted, and parties 
that have large stocks must sell at such prices 


• price. 

I that when the oil and afterward the natural 
gas was discovered it was necessary to convey 
it by pipes to the consumers and the oil and gas 
companies all wanted their pipe as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and, as the make of these sizes was lim¬ 
ited, a in*^t many pipe manufacturers erected 
new milLi for this lai^ pipe? obd others added 
more furnaces and neglected making small 
pipe, as gas and oil line paid them better. 

matte some pipe scarce and started up 
more mills, among which are the Continental 



NO. 1 PIG IRON. NATURAL SIZE. 


more mills, among which are the Contmentai 
Tube Company, Duquesne Tube Company, J. 
W. Friend & Co. and Pittsburgh Tube Works, 
all of IMttsburgh; Tyler Tube Company, of 
Boston; Oil City Tube Company, Oil City; 


“The Chemistry of Foundry Iron” are 
giving impetus to a long and sadly 
neglected subject. A subject which it 
would be profitable both to the consumer 
and producer to investigate. Those versed 
and engaged in the processes of converting 
pig iron into ingot metal know and 
appreciate the value of chemical analyses, 
and I there is no reason why the foundry 
trade should not be similarly benefited by 
a thorough knowledge of the chemical con¬ 
stituents of the raw material employed. 
Fiom 1880 to 1883 the writer was en¬ 
gaged in running a chemical laboratory in 
a blast furnace town In the Shenango Val¬ 
ley. There were ten furnace stacks in the 
place, five or six of which were running. 
So long as several of them were making 
Bessemer iron the laboratory was kept 
quite busy, but when, as it sometimes 
happened, all of them were running on 
mill or foundry iron, the chemical busi¬ 
ness, so far as analyzing pig iron was con- 


ure as the sole guide. The grain of an 
iron is an indication, but only in the case 
of a good No. 1 iron; a reliable indication 
of the condition of the furnace at the time 
such iron was produced. A good No. 1 iron 
is certain evidence that the furnace was in 
condition, so far as heat and chemical 
action are concerned, to produce the best 
grade of foundry iron from tne mixture of 
ores and flux, with the kind of fuel and 
the temperature of blast active at the time. 

No. 2 iron indicates a probability of an 
inferior condition in the furnace, but does 
not prove such to be the civse, since the 
grain may have been affected by slow run¬ 
ning ana excessive dampness in the pig 
beds. 

When No. 8 iron results it is pretty cer¬ 
tain that the temp>erature anu perhaps 
other chemical conditions were insufficient 
for the production of No. 1 foundry iron, 
though possibly even in this case exceed¬ 
ingly slow running and vtry wet pig beds 
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may have caused a No. 1 iron in the fur¬ 
nace to appear a No. 3 in the pig. 

Supposmg the latter to be the case, the 
chenucal difference, excepting the rela¬ 
tion between the lix^ and grapmte carbon, 
would probably bo insignincant. If such 
be true, would the iron be less valuable 
than if it had been No. 1 ? Would it 
carry less scrap ? If remelted under the 
same conditions, would it be likely to be 
less fluid or have a different shrinkage ? 
Would it be inferior in its physical proper¬ 
ties ? Careful experiments would un¬ 
doubtedly prove that the ^rain of the 
fracture is not a reliable mdication of 
quality where the grade has been modified 
hy external causes. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a piece 
of pig iron (if iron from a blast furnace 
that has not been run into a pig mold can 
be properly so called) in which the crys¬ 
tals have been developed to a degree not 
often reached. 

This iron was produced by the Sharps- 
ville Furnace, which at the time was run¬ 
ning on Nos. 1 and 2 Bessemer iron, pro¬ 
ducing principally the former grade. The 
lining suddenly becoming damaged the 
furnace had to be shoveled out. In the 
bottom was found a flat mass of iron 6 to 8 
inches thick, weighing several tons, and of 
this the piece illustrated is a specimen. It 
got the benefit of slow cooling to the full¬ 
est extent. The crystals are so large and 
the planes of cleavage so well delink that 
the mass is comparatively frail. In this 
specimen we have an illustration of the 
effect of exceedingly slow cooling. 

This very iron, if—instead of cooling in 
the hearth of the furnace, as it did—it had 
been run into pig beds under ordinarily 
favorable circumstances, would probably 
have resulted in a No. 1 pig. If, how¬ 
ever, run slowly into wet beds it might 
have graded a No. 2 iron, and if cast into 
chills it would undoubtedly have come out 
a close, grey forge or even mottled or 
white. 

Experience teaches and the experiments 
of Mr. Meissner and others prove the fact 
that the grain of an iron can be much im¬ 
proved by paying proper attention to the 
pig beds and the runnmg of the iron into 
the same. Since the consumers of foun¬ 
dry iron have established the custom of 
gr^ng the iron solely by the appearance 
of its fracture, and are willing to pay a 
marked difference in the price, it is but 
natural and quite fair for the producers to 
strive to develop such marks of quality. 
That slow cooling improves the appearance, 
of pig iron is an established fact, but that 
its real quality is thereby enhanced is not 
so evident. The sow has uniformly an 
opener grain than the pig, yet it is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful whether it will make a | 
better casting. The material in and the 
working condition of the furnace fixes 
the chemical composition upon which the 
true quality of the product depends, and 
this cannot be materially changed between 
the tapping hole and the pig bed. The 
loss of carwn due to the segregation of 
kish is not likely to be appreciable. Kish 
is a very light and bulky substance—1 or 
2 pounds of it fioating about will make a 
big show in the atmosphere of a casting 
house. Yet 2 pounds would mean a loss 
of only Yihn 1 cent, on a 20-ton cast. 
The only appreciable chemical change 
which is effected by the rate of cooling is 
the change in the relative quantities of 
combined and graphitic carbon, and since 
the relation is completely disturbed in the 
process of remelting it would appear that 
the importance of graphitic carbon in pig 
iron is generally much overestimated. 
Very respectfully, 

Edward A. Uehling. 


Natural gas stocks have had a sudden 
break, due to disagreement between iron 
manufacturers and the gas companies. 


Prices of Alloys. 

Lockport, N. Y., U. 8. A., July 6, 1888. 
To the Editor: Referring to quotations 
from P. W. L. Bierman, of Hanover, 
Germany, published in your issue July 5, 
we beg to submit for publication the fol¬ 
lowing table, comparing German prices 
with those made Dy this company upon 
the same alloys. We omit aluminium 
brass, as Mr. Bierman does not give the 
composition. The prices we Quote on 
aluminium bronze are subject to lioeral dis¬ 
count for Quantity orders. Our aluminium 
bronze is aluminium and pure lake copper. 
In reducing the measures used by Mr. 
Bierman to American equivalents we esti¬ 
mate 1 mark = 24^ cents, 1 kg. = 2A 
pounds. Very respectfully yours, 

Dudley Baldwin, Jr., 
Manager The Cowles Electric Smelting and 
Aluminum Company. 

Prieee of 

Prices of P. W, Cowles E. S. 

L. Bierman*s^ Aluminium <t R. Co.'s.^ 

per pound, Brome, per pound, 

88 2-10 cents. 2)4 per cent. Alu_25 cents 

44 W cents.5 per cent. Alu.33 cents 

62 ^100 cents. ...73^ per cent Ahi.39 cents 

74 6-10 cents.10 per cent Alu.46 cents 

Ferro Aluminium, 

61)4 cents..5 per cent. Alu.. 

♦16 3-10 to 26 3-10 cents 
72% cents... .10 per cent Alu.. 

♦313-10 to 51 3-10 cents 

Silicon Copper. 

61)4 cents.3 per cent Si. . 

♦ 31>^ to 463^ cents 
72 3'10 cents..3 to 4 per cent. Si 

.6 per cent.♦ 36 to 56 3-10 cents 

.8 per oent.^ 55 6-10 to 95 6-10 cents 


Tlte Doty on Wire Rods. 

To the Editor: In recent issues of youi* 
paper have been published arguments pre¬ 
sented to the Finance Committee of 
the Senate opposing any reduction of 
the duty on wire rods. Although these 
papers are most carefully and ably written, 
and one of them is the result of pro¬ 
longed collaboration of several of the rod- 
makers, it is noticeable that no statements 
of the cost of rolling rods or the amount 
paid for labor appear in either of them. 
If the continuation of the present duty is 
necessary to enable the rod-makers to se¬ 
cure profitable returns on their investments 
and pay their present rate of wages, no 
argument could be so convincing as a 
presentation of a copy of their cost sheets 
and pay rolls. This, however, was care¬ 
fully avoided. The advocate of a lower 
rate of duty, however, presented an 
affidavit made by a gentleman of long 
though not recent experience in rod roll¬ 
ing, that two years ago the cost of making 
rods from billets was not over $7.50 per 
ton, of which $3.10 was for labor, 
and that later improvements had reduced 
both amounts. This affidavit gave the 
cost in detail, and Mr. Garrett, inventor of 
the Garrett train now in general use, ad¬ 
mitted its correctness as far as his knowl¬ 
edge extended. On this basis the coat of 
wire rods, based on quotations of billets in 
your latest issue ($28), would be $35.50 in 
Pittsburgh, against $42.50, the price at 
which foreign rods can be delivered there. 
Viewed in another light, the cost price of 
American billets is $5 per ton greater than 
foreign billets, if free of duty, could be 
delivered in Pittsburgh for; the duty on 
wire rods is about $11, leaving a net 
benefit to rod mills by the tariff of about 
$6 per ton. The total cost of labor in the 
process is not over $3.10, and probably 
not now over $2.60 per ton, ana yet the 
rod mills urge an increase of about $2.50 
in the duty, which would give them a 
bonus of over $8 per ton on the process of 
rolling alone. This is more than the en¬ 
tire cost of labor, fuel, interest on invest¬ 
ments, &c., and it is about three times as 

♦ According to size of order. 


much as the total amount paid by them 
for wages. With full knowledge of these 
facts, Mr. Oliver, in behalf of the 
manufacturers present at the hearing, 
“ earnestly and vigorously protested 
against anything less as destructive to the 
industry.” He also stated “that the in¬ 
dustry had a special claim on the favorable 
consideration of Congress.” In view of 
the costs herein given it would seem that 
claim was being earnestly and thoroughly 
worked. In this communication it is not 
the writer’s purpose to enter into a general 
discussion of the rate of duty on wire rods, 
or to attempt to refute all the specious 
arguments put forth by the advocates of 
higher duty, but merely to present to you 
and your readers indisputable facts and 
figures. Submitting these, let others draw 
their own conclusions. Barb Wire. 


Traction Increaser. —Craven’s traction 
increaser, which is a drawbar between the 
locomotive and tender that automatically 
transfers a portion of the weight of the 
tender to the driving-wheels of the engine 
in proportion to the load which the engine 
is pulling, has lately been tried on the 
New York, Lake Erie and Western. It 
was first attached to No. 604, a consoli¬ 
dation engine with 950 pounds less on the 
rear drivers than on the other pairs. This 
engine hauled 10 per cent, more than its 
regular load from Hornellsville to Susque¬ 
hanna, making running time. SuMe- 
quently the drawbar was attached to a. 
38-ton engine with four* coupled drivers 5' 
feet diameter, and cylinaers 18 x 22. 
Weight on driving-wheels 48,000 pounds, 
2000 pounds dead weight which had been 
placea on the footboard to increase the 
adhesion having been removed. This en¬ 
gine took 12J per cent, above the regular 
load, and in another case 14 per cent, ad¬ 
ditional, and made a creditable perform¬ 
ance on the round trip between the points 
before named, on a day when a fine mist 
was falling during nearly the whole trip, 
there not being enough rain at any time to 
wash the rails. 


The steel steamship Harlem, built by 
the Detroit Dry Dock Company, at its 
Wyandotte yard, for the Western Transit 
Line, was launched on the 3d inst. The 
Harlem is an exact counterpart of the 
Hudson, built last fall for the same line. 
She is 304 feet over all, 88 feet 6 inches 
beam and molded 36 feet deep. Her cargo 
will be 2500 tons on 15 feet of water. 
The Harlem will be ready for business in 
two weeks from the time of launching. 


At a recent meeting of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, the 
scheme proposed by the directors was 
authorized. Stockholders are being asked 
to surrender $1,000,000 of the $10,000,- 
000 common stock at 30 per cent., sub¬ 
scribing for preferred stock at 90 per 
cent. 


One of the longest tunnels in the world 
is the one at Schemnitz, Hungary. It has 
a length of 10.27 miles—1 mile longer 
than the St. Gothard and 2\ miles more 
than the Mont Cenis tunnel. When the 
contract was made, in 1872, the work was 
let at about $35 a yard, but for some years 
before its finish, a little while ago, the cost 
was about $110 a yard. 


Until recently the island of Corsica was 
entirely destitute of railroads. On the 
first of last month, however, the road from 
Ajaccio to Bastia, begun seven years ago 
by the Government, was opened for traffic 
as far as Corte, a distance of 45 miles. By 
reason of the high grades, numerous reck 
cuttings to be overcome, its cost has been 
$33,250 per mile. 
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Foreign Markets. 


equivalents. 

FTAno, PeMtaor Lira. 

florin (Netherlands). 

norlncAnstiia).. 

lUlreisJB^l). 

Mark (Germany). . 

Kilogram. 

Cents. 

.40.2 

.$1.08. 

. 6i.« 

.88.8 

Pounds. 
.220.6 

Picul. 

.184. 


BRAZIL. 

Para. July 6, 1888. —India Rvhber .—Our 
market during the week was at first irregular, 
wi^ an easier tendency but later on rallied 
and recovered the decline in consequence of 
unfavorable crop news from the valley of the 
Amazon. Receipts at this point this month 
and next are, therefore, expected to be light— 
iVr cable direct 


CHILL 

Valparaiso, May 11,1888.—Copper.—Since 
the beginning of the month a decline took place 
from 1^9.50 lo $28.70. At present no Copper 
is offering for sale except Julv shipments, and 
even about effecting anv sales of the latter 
makers are indifferent, the trouble about the 
scarcity of hands and coal still being the same 
as before. Sales sum up for the fortnight 10,- 
570 miintals, $28.70 equaling £72.7/6. Nitrate. 
—large bui^ess has be^ done, over 1,000,- 
000 quintals changing hands at $2.67X @ $2.80 
for 95 and $2.80 @ $2.85, 96 and 1 %. Pro¬ 
ducers are at present lees averse to selling 
futures. Septenaber-October delivery bringing 
as mucn as $2.80 for 95 %. Refined is scarce, 
and $2.90 has been refused. Our Nitrate mar¬ 
mot is at present above European parity. 
Sales sum up 1^66,000 quintals; $2.80 equius 
8/7K cwt. in England. 

Tons. 


April shipment to Europe. 52,000 

April shipments to the United States... 5,500 

j for EuTope. 32,000 

Loading for the tfnited States. 4,500 


Charters during the fortnight for Europe, 
80.000 tons; for the United States, 3850. Coal 
—^Is sustained by a brisk demand. We Quote 
spot Newcastle, K/, afioat; April, 44/6; May, 
41; Orrell, ^t, ^6: Australian, April sail, 
40/1; May, o7/. loDchange has b^n fiuctuat- 
ing between 26 and 25^d., closing at 25%d., 90 
days, London .—Weber cf Co, 


EAST INDIES. 

SnroAPOBE, July 3. 1888.—Tin.—June ship¬ 
ments to the United States from the Straits 
Settlements have amounted to 200 tons, as com¬ 
pared with 660 tons duri^ the corresponding 
period of last year* to England there have 
been 100 tons, against 1200 tons since January 1. 
There were shipped to America altogether 850 
tons, against 2600 tons, and to England 10,000 
tons, against 6600.— OilMlan^ Wo^ db Co. to 
Chas. Noirdhans^ New York, per cable. 


Makila, July 3,1888.—fTemp.—Our market 
during the weA. has been ste^y at $8.50 f 
picul, against $7.50 same date last year, equal- 
mg JtZo. 15/ cost and freight, agamst £2 d. 5/. 
Clearance for the United States since Januaiy 
1, 91,000 bales, against 123,000 last year; load- 
i]^ for ditto, 8000, against 6000; cleared for 

« nd since January 1,178,000 bales, against 
: loading for ditto, 5000, agmnst 19,000; 
(deared for all other countries, ^,000, against 
20,000; receipts at all ports ^ce lairti cable, 
8000, against 4000; ditto since January 1, 301,- 
000, against 232,000 bales last year and m/XX) 
in im. FreialU, $5.50. agahik $5 in 1^. 
Exchange, 3/^, agalnsi Aer db Co. to 

Charles Nor^aus, New York, per cable. 

Calcutta, May 26, 1888.—Jute.—With the 
exception of a few localities in the Naraingunge 
District, where the rainfiUl was excessive, the 
new crop is making satisfactory headway. Ad¬ 
vices from the large area around Mymensingh 
are particularly favorable. Old crop Jute is 
now neglected by exporters, wli^e the Bengal 
spinnenesare absorbing the first receipts of 
new. Prices for the latter improved 3 % during 
the week; the stock is further reduced. Fu¬ 
tures are tending upward, and 10,000 bales 
Angust-September snipment via canal were 
taken during the week.—Times of India. 

Penano, May 26,1888.—Tin.—Receipts dur¬ 
ing the forix^nt reached 5000 piculs; Europe¬ 
ans meanwhile only bought 500 piculs, but Chi¬ 
nese took 6000. After (Alining in the begin¬ 
ning from $84.50 to $83.90 the market recovered 
at the close to $34.75, at which Chinauien have 
been buying. The latter also took their unsold 
stock and snipped it to China. There now re¬ 
main unsold m Bazaar 3000 piculs.— Schmidt, 
Kustermann db Co. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Frsmantlx, Western Australia, May 15, 
1888.—Gotei.—Advices from the placer dig^ngs 


in the Kimberley District Gk>ld fields are of the 
most encouraging kind; a large immigration is 
pouring in, and vessels are looming for this port 
at Melbouiiie, Sydney and Adelaide, ^e 
mines are easily accessible from King (leorge's 
Sound in our immediate vicinity, and from 
Cambridge Gulf in the North. From the latter 
the distance to the placmv is miles and from 
here 350 miles.—Arpus. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg. June 25.1888.—Petroteum. 
—A syndicate of capitalists at Odessa is build¬ 
ing at present on the banks of the Danube, at 
G^tz and Orsova, large stationary tanks in 
order to ship in fiat tank lighters Petroleum 
direct on the Danube to Austria and Southern 
Germany. Steel.—The Government is about to 
construct several large works in Southern 
Russia for the manufacture of Bessemer Steel, 
the casting of Guns and for extensive machine 
shops. Dynamite.—For the first time the Gkiv- 
emment nRs resolved to allow Dynamite to be 
manufactured in Russia. A concession has 
been granted a Swedish firm to make it.— 
Journal de St. Petersbourq. 

SPAIN. 

Bilbao, June 23,1888.—Iron Ore.—Stagna¬ 
tion has been intensified, the normal quotation 
being 7/6 @ 8/ for Campanil, and 6/10 @ 7/3 
Rubios. The total shipments since January 1 
amount to 1,827,669 tons, against 2,205,906 last 
year. Pig Iron .—Only coastwise shipments 
were made to the extent of 1272 tons. 
Shipments from Spain During the first Four 

Months. 


1886. 1887. 1888. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Calamine. 10,002 8,287 8,518 

Pyrites. 233,555 266,679 270,754 

Iron Ore.1,516,336 1,822,534 1,622,628 

Pig Iron. 21,903 39,183 19,699 

Precipitate. 8,125 9,8^ 10,164 

Quicksilver. 465 565 614 

Pig Lead. 38,187 42,972 44,461 


Totals.1,828,573 2,190,043 1,976,838 

—Bilbao Maritimo y ComercicU. 


GERMANY. 

Hamburg, June 30,1888.—Iron.-The Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian Iron market has been quieter, 
but none the less firm, as Iron Ore remains 
steady. Stocks of Pig nave increased 5500 tons 
in May which is not much. May production in 
Gtermany and Luxembourg h^ been 360,855 
tons of Pig, agtdnst 327,282 last year. There 
were made 173,535 tons Forge and Spiegel 
35,361 of Bessemer; 108,248 Thomas, and 43.nl 
Foimdry. Since January 1 the production 
during the first five months has been 1,756,810 
tons of Pig, against 1,527,721 during the cor¬ 
responding period of last year. Spieirol has 
been less uvely latterly, and can now be had 
for 57 marks, 10 to 12 ^ Manganese. In order 
to be able to sell For^ Pig, not active at home, 
for export, it has to oe sl^ed. Foundry Pig 
has been moderately active and steady. The 
demand for Thomas has increased perceptibly, 
prcduction is now correspondingly greater, but 
it is extremely firm. Bessemer remains ne¬ 
glected. The finished Iron inquiry is slack 
still; dealers only buy for inunediate wants. 
The structural Dran<m forms an exception, 
notebly as regards Beams; an advance seems to 
impend therem; it is difficult to procure any 
forroeedy delivery. The associated Rhenish- 
Westphanan rolling mills received 13.000 tons 
orders during the past six weeks. There has 
been no chan^ in Hoops. Somethin will have 
to be done to facilitate exportation. Boiler 
Plato makers are busy steadily: the reverse is 
the case with Thin Sneete, so that production 
has to be curtailed. Wire Rods and Wire 
Goods generally are dull A satisfactory state 
of things is reported by foundries, machine 
shops and car-makers. Metals .—AU metals 
have been steadily dealt in in this market and 
are firm. We quote : German Lead, 12.70 @ 
18.20 marks %50kg. Lake Co|^r, 80 @ 81. 
and Silesian Spelter, 16 @ 18; Zinc Gray, 20 
@ 22; ditto W^to, 21 @ 32, and Tin i^t, 50 
@ 85.— Borsenhalle. 


A Large Terrestrial Globe. —Accord¬ 
ing to La Nature an immense terrestrial 
globe, constructed on the scale of one- 
millionth, will be shown at the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition of 1889. A place will be set apart 
for it at the center of the Champ de Mars. 
The globe will measure nearly 13 m. in 
diameter, and will give some idea of real 
dimensions, since the conception of the 
meaning of a million is not beyond the 
powers of the human mind. Visitors to 
the exhibition will see for the first time on 
this globe the place really occupied by certain 
known spaces, such as those of great towns. 
Paris, for instance, will barely cover a 


square centimeter. The globe will turn on 
its axis, and thus represent the movement 
of rotation of the earth. The scheme was 
originated by MM. T. Villard and C. 
Cotard, and La Nature says that it has 
been placed under the patronage of sev¬ 
eral eminent Frenchmen of science. 


Lifts on Canals. 


In the course of a paper on •canal en¬ 
gineering, read by Mr. L. F. Vernon Har- 
court, at the recent Conference on Canals 
and Inland Navigation, held at the British 
Society of Arts, London, the author stated 
that the adoption of hydraulic lifts for 
connecting two reaches of a canal, where 
the difference of level is considerable, ap¬ 
pears to be growing in favor at the present 
time. The system is comparatively modem, 
for though a simple lift, with two counter¬ 
balancing troughs, lifted and lowered 8- 
ton barges a vertical distance of 46 feet on 
the Grand Western Canal many years ago, 
it was subsequently abandoned. The first 
hydraulic lift was erected at Anderton, in 
1875, for connecting the river Weaver 
with the Trent and Mersey canal. The 
difference of level is 50i teet; and the 
barges are raised or lowered in two 
wrought-iron troughs, 75 x 15J feet, with 
5 feet depth of water, each resting on a 
central hydraulic ram, 8 feet in diameter, 
working in two hydraulic presses under¬ 
ground, which can be connected at pleas¬ 
ure, making the troughs counterbalance 
one another. One trough accordingly 
ascends as the other descends, the motion 
being imparted by removing 6 inches of 
water from the lower trough ; and only 
the final lift of about 4J feet, required 
when the descending trough reaches the 
water in the lift pit, has to he effected by 
hydraulic power. The whole lift is accom¬ 
plished in 2i minutes, and one 100-ton 
oarge can be transferred from the river to 
the canal, and another from the canal to 
the river, in eight minutes, with an ex¬ 
penditure of only 6 inches depth of water 
over the area of one trough, and the power 
required for the final short Uft. A similar 
lift, on a somewhat larger scale, has re¬ 
cently been opened at Les Fontinettes 
near St. Omer, on the NeufossS Canal, in 
place of a flight of five locks, which were 
inadequate for the traffic. The hight of 
lift is 43 feet, and each trough is 182( 
feet by 18i feet, containing a depth of 
6 i feet of water and weigmng 700 tons, 
and accommodates barges of 800 tons. On 
the Canal du Centre, in Belgium, there is 
a rise of 220 feet in a distance of only 5 
miles, and this is to be surmounted by 
four hydraulic lifts similar to, but still 
larger than, the two just described. 


In the very useful scientific methods 
whereby movements record themselves in 
curves photography and a point moving 
on a smoked surface are, perhaps, those 
forms which yield the most delicate curves. 
In the French Soci6t6 d’Encouragement, 
M. Mascart has called attention to a useful 
modification by M. F6non, in which a bent 
tube of tempered steel forms a syphon 
dipping at one end in a reservoir of ink 
and at the other being shaped like a pen 
point, which is brought near the moving 
paper (the sloped section outward). Cap¬ 
illary force prevents outflow when the 
apparatus is at rest. A fine trace is pro¬ 
duced by this pen, without interruption 
by the mo^t rapid displacements and 
without sticking when at rest. M. Wolf, 
of the Paris Observatory, has used the 
system for getting records of air-pressure, 
temperature, wind, &c., with the best 
results. The reservoir needs charing 
only once a week, and, using inks mixed 
with glycerine, a single charge has been 
found to suffice for a barometer record of 
more than six months. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

OtBoe of The Iron Age^ 820 South Fourth St., 
PmukDBLPBiA. Pa.. Julj 10. 1888. \ 

Plg^ Iron.—Business has been very dull 
since the opening of the month, but it 
could hardly be otherwise, considering the 
season and other coincident influences. 
There is not enough doing to determine 
the exact character of the market, but 
in the majority of cases it appears that 
sales cannot be made in quantity without 
allowing concessions of more or less im¬ 
portance. The consequence is that those 
controlling favorite brands are feeding 
them out in small lots at quoted rates, 
which, with the deliveries on old con¬ 
tracts, keeps the furnaces clear of accu¬ 
mulation. But in other directions the 
situation is less satisfactory. The supply 
is in excess of the demand, and buyers 
for round lots cannot be found, unless at 
lower flgures than have hitherto prevailed. 
As regards Southern and Western Irons, the 
outlook is decidedly uncertain. The offer¬ 
ings are constant and liberal, but bids at 
flgures likely to be accepted are both few 
and far between, so that the indications 
are that the Iron must be piled up at fur¬ 
naces or marketed elsewhere. Which of 
these alternatives will be adopted, or 
whether a lower range of prices will be 
accepted, depends upon the adjustment 
of values in other markets. During the 
past few days sales of good Western >Iill 
irons in moderate quantities have been 
made at from $15.50 to $15.75, delivered in 
Philadelphia or at points near by. At 
these figures there seems to be a good sup¬ 
ply, but nothing to indicate much lower 
prices, so that these rates are presumably 
about on a level with what could be 
realized elsewhere. Some Southern Irons, 
said to be equal to Pennsylvania No. 8 
Mill, have been offered at $14.50 @ $15, 
ex-ship Philadelphia, but were not ac- 
ceptea, and as sales were not urged at 
lower figures it is supposed that they were 
about equivalent to what can be obtained 
at other points. Pennsylvania brands 
have been sold chiefiy at from $18 to 
$18.50 at tide for No. 1 Foundry, $17 to 
$17.50 for No. 2, and $15 to $16.50 for 
Gray Forge, the feeling being steady on 
desirable brands, but a little unsettled on 
all others, as the supply seems to be in¬ 
creasing, without any corresponding in¬ 
crease in the demand. 

Foreign Iron. —There is no demand, 
although inquiries for good sized lots have 
been made. iMces were entirely too high, 
however, so that nothing is likely to come 
of it. Asking prices for Bessemer, c.i.f., 
duty paid, $19.50 @ $20, and for 20 ^ 
Spiegel, $26.75 @ $27.25. 

Blooms. — Business has been rather 

a uiet during the past couple of weeks, but 
lere is renewed inquiry for Steel, with bids 
at from 50^ to $1 ^ ton less than 
quoted rates, which are about as 
follows: Domestic Rail Blooms, $28 @ 
$28.50, Slabs and Billets from $29 to $35, 
f.o.b. calls at mill, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 (ih $54; Run-out 
Anthracite $42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, $34 
@ $35 ^ “bloom” ton of 2464 It). For¬ 
eign at tide, c.i.f., duty paid, $30 @ $31 
for Nail Slabs; $31.50 @ $32.50 for 4x4 
Billets, and $35 @ $39 for Siemens-Mar¬ 
tin, price according to analysis, &c. 

Bar Iron. —The mills in this vicinity 
are well supplied with orders for two or 
three weeks to come, and are, therefore, 
firm in making quotations for new busi¬ 
ness. There is not much inquiry, how¬ 
ever, and most of the business offered is in 
small lots, prompt delivery, for which full 


prices are obtained. Large lots are not 
wanted unless at very low' prices, and even 
then there is no great urgency to place 
orders. From present appearances it 
seems likely that the Pittsburgh mills will 
soon all be at work, hence the indifference 
shown by buyers, unless orders are ac¬ 
cepted at the very inside figures made 
some time ago. For this reason transac¬ 
tions have been of a limited character, al¬ 
though at comparatively firm prices, say 
1.85^ @19^ for Best Refined Bars, and 
1.824^ for Grooved Skelp, although for 
good-sized lots buyers stand out for lower 
figures, varying from $1 to $2 ton, 
according to the character of order, as to 
quantity, quality, delivery, &c. 

Maek Bars. —There is very little de¬ 
mand, and prices are again slightly easier, 
although from $27 to $27.50, delivered, 
are the ordinary asking rates. Sales chiefly 
at the inside figure. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —The Plate 
mills appear to be in better condition 
than they have been for some time, and 
are, in most cases, quoting from 2^ up for 
Ordinary Plates. But there is not much 
new business offering, so that it is still an 
open question whether they can maintain 
the position they have assumed. Neither 
would it require much of a demand to put 
rices a little higher still, so that all 
epends on developments during the 
next two or three weeks. Meanwhile 
quotations are about as follows: Ordi¬ 
nary Plate, 1.95^ @ 2^ ; Tank, 2^ @ 
2.10^; Shell, 2.4^ @ 2.5f; Flange, 8.5^; 
Fire-Box, 4^; Steel Plates, Tank and 
Ship Plate, 2.8^ @ 2.4<; Shell, 2.7^; 
Flange, 8^ @ 8i^; Fire-Box, 8i^ @ 

Strnctnral Iron. —There is very little 
new business on the market, and, from 

E resent appearances, the demand will not 
e of much importance until after the 
election. The mills have some work on 
hand, however, which, with the current 
demand for small lots, is expected to keep 
them fairly well employed for the present. 
Prices are unchanged and about as fol¬ 
lows: 2.05^ @ 2.10^ for Bridge Plate; 

% 2.10^ for Angles; 2.6^ @ 2.7^ for 
Tees, and 8.8^ for Beams and Channels, 
Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —There is a fair demand 
for Sheets, writh rather more than the 
usual amount of inquiry for large lots, 
although as yet orders of this class have 
not been placed to any extent, as buyers arc 
probably waiting to see how things turn 
out in Pittsburgh. Prices are steady and 
unchanged, and for small lots are quoted 
about as follows: 

BestReflned, N08.26, 27and28....33i' @ 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 26.3 @ ‘6^^ 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28.... 4K @ 4^^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25-4 @ 4Xi^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21.... 3 W @ 3%^ 

Blue Annealed. 2.8 @ 3 ^ 

Best Bloom^ Galvanized, discount.62>^ % 

Merchant Steel. —Trade is very dull in 
this department, as is usual at this sea-son 
of the year. Sales are mostly made in 
small lots for immediate delivery. Prices 
are nominally as follows : Tool Steel, 
8 ^^ ; Machinery, 2^^ 3^ ; Crucible 

Spring 4^^; Open-Hearth Ordinary Spring, 
Crucible Machinery, 5^; Best Sheet 
Steel, 10^; Ordinary do., 8^. 

Old Rails.—The offerings in this mar¬ 
ket are extremely light, and in most cases 
are held above the market. One or two 
lots of T Rails, amouting to nearly 2000 
tons, w’ere sold at $21.75 delivered at 
mill near Philadelphia, with buyers still 
on the market at about $21, Philadeljihia, 
or its equivalent. 

Steel Rails.—There is rather more in¬ 
quiry for Rails, and the feeling is more 
hopeful than it was a few weeks ago. 
Sales during the first half of the year are 


stated to be about 950,000 tons, with 
deliveries during the same time of two- 
thirds that amount. It is estimated that 
deliveries during the last half of the year 
will bring up the total to nearly 1,400,000 
tons. Sales during the week have been 
chiefly on the basis of $30 at mill, which 
is a firm quotation on the average run of 
orders. 

Scrap Iron. —Dull and neglected, ask¬ 
ing prices about as follows: $19 % 
$20 for cargo lots; $20 @ $21 for 

carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$21.50 @ $22; No. 2 do., $14 % $15; 
Turnings, $18 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, 
$19 @ $20; Cast Scrap, $14 (g) $15; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @ $10: Ola Fish Plates, $24 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil¬ 
adelphia, or its equivalent. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.— There is noth¬ 
ing to note in connection with the Pipe 
trade. The demand for all sizes is fair, 
with something of a scarcity in the smaller 
sizes. Prices do not improve any. Dis¬ 
counts are quoted as follows: Black Butt- 
Welded, 55 on Galvanized do., 45 
on Black Lap-Welded, 65 on Galvan¬ 
ized do., 55 on Boiler Tubes 60 5^. 

Nails. —The demand for Nails is lim¬ 
ited, but the usual stoppage of the mills 
at this period prevents what would other¬ 
wise be a considerable accumulation of 
stock. Price is quoted at $2, net, for 
carload lots, although sales are occasion¬ 
ally made at lower figures, but they are 
usually fiom mills where product is not 
familiar to the trade. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 96 and 97 Washington St, I 
Ohioaoo, July 9,1888. i 

Pig Iron. —Some dealers report an in¬ 
crease in mail orders during the week, but 
otherwise the condition of business is un¬ 
changed. Local buyers are bidding lower 
rates than have yet been made, in the be¬ 
lief that the stoppage of so many rolling 
mills will make Iron cheaper, but they 
are not meeting with much success in 
pushmg down prices. The Chicago mar¬ 
ket is now relatively lower than the other 
Western trade centers, and sellers are 
strenuously resisting a further decline, ex¬ 
cept in Oldo Softeners and Southern Coke 
Foundry Irons, on which a slight decline 
is noted. The time is now fast approach¬ 
ing when an important class of heavy con¬ 
sumers will be in the market for a year’s 
supply, and much speculation is being in¬ 
dulged in as to the extent of that trade 
this season. The production of Lake 
Superior Charcoal Pig has been heavily 
curtailed quite recently, and sellers .now 
feel more sanguine of their ability to 
prevent a further decline. Cash quota¬ 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior Charcoal, all numbers, $19 
@ $19.50; Alabama Car-Wheel, Nos. 1 
and 2, $25.25; do.. Nos. 8 to 6, $26.25; 
Southern Charcoal Foundry, No. 1, $18; 
Jackson County Softeners. No. 1, $17.50 (g^ 
$18; Hocking Valley, Soft Foundry, No. 

1, $16.50 @ $17.50; American Scotch 

(Blackband) No. 1, $18.50 0 $19.50; 
other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, $17.50 (g^ 
$18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1. $17 @ 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 # $16.50; No. 

3, $15 % $15.50; Southern Coke, No. 

2, $16.75 (<7) $17.25; No. 2J and Open 
Bright, $16!50; No. 3, $15.50 ; No. 1 
Mill, $14.50 (g> $15.50. Attention is called 
by buyers to their detection of attempts 
by parties making very' low* quotations to 
ship Iron of an inb'rior grade to that which 
was actually contracted for. The responsi¬ 
bility for such a practice lies between the 
furnace company and their agents, but 
the furnace company, of course, are the 
sufferers when the deception becomes 
apparent and the confidence of buyers is lost. 
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Bar Iron. —Agricultural implement 
manufacturers are beginning to place con¬ 
tracts for their year’s supply. Some were 
closed during the past week at about 
1.65^, half extras, delivered. Mill prices 
for early delivery are irregular, agents for 
mills now stopped on account of the strike 
quoting 1.65^ @ 1.70^, while others, rep¬ 
resenting non-union works, name 1.62^^ 
1.65^, half extras, for Common Iron. 
Store prices have been advanced on ac¬ 
count of increased rates asked by the 
mills, and quotations now range from 
1.90^ to 2^, according to quantity and 
quality. 

Structural Iron. —Some important 
orders for city viaducts are e^mected in 
the market soon. Prices are stiner, owing 
to the stoppage of many mills. Carload 
lots from null are now quoted as follows, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 2.15^ Universal 
Plates, 2.20^; Tees, 2.45^; Beams, 8.40^. 
Store prices are unchanged at the follow¬ 
ing rates: Angles, 2.40^ @ 2.70^; Tees, 
2.60^ 2.90^; Beams and Channels, 

8.80^. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac .—A large business 
was done in Plates during the week, and 
prices are very firm at the following rates 
rrom store: Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14. 
2.65^; Tank Iron, 2.65^; Tank Steel, 
2.80j^; Shell Iron, 8^; Shell Steel, 8.25^; 
Flange Iron and Steel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 
4.75^ <gl 6.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ @ 
4.25^; Ulster Iron, 8.75^; Boiler Tubes, 
60 4 and 10 % oft on 24 -inch and larger 
ana 024^ % off on 2-inch and smaller. It 
is claimed that only small lots of Tubes 
will be sold at these prices, as cost is not 
being realized. 

Sheet Iron. —Mills in a position to sell 
for immediate or early delivery are advanc¬ 
ing their prices, ani now ask 2.95^ for 
No. 27 Common, f.o.b. Chicago, some 
even naming 2.85^ at mill. Inouiries are 
being received from buyers wno would 
like to lay in stock if it could be had at 
the former rates. From store No. 27 is 
still quoted at 8.80^. 

OalTanized Iron.— Mill agents report 
a very good demand, which would make 
this month’s sal^ the heaviest ever known, 
if it should keep up and stocks would 
hold out. Small lots are still quoted at 
60 ^ and 5 ^ off for Juniata, and 60 ^ and 
10 ^ off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Store business was 
very good during the week and a number 
of mill orders were booked, although the 
large consumers are not yet in the market 
for their next season’s supply. Store prices 
are as follows: Bessemer Bars, 2.80^ @ 
2.50^; Tool Steel, 84^ @ 94^; Specials, 
13^ @ 25^; Crucible Spring, 4.40^; 
Open-Hearth Spring, 2.90^; Open-Hearth 
Machinery, 2.76^ @ 3^; Crucible Sheet 
Steel, 7^ @ 11^. 

Steel Bails. —A moderate demand for 
small lots has been experienced by the 
local mills. Large orders are in sight, but 
they will not be placed until certain finan¬ 
cial preliminaries are settled. For small 
lots, such as are now being booked, prices 
range from $82 to $82.50. 

Old Rails and Wheels.— The only 
sale of Old Iron Rails coming to light was 
one of 200 tons at $18.50. Sales of short 
lengths of Old Steel Rails have been made 
at $13.50. A few carloads of old Car- 
Wheels brought $18, but $18.50 has been 
offered for more without securing them. 

Scrap.—Very little is being done in this 
line at present. A sale of No. 1 Forge is 
reported at $18, and small lots of 
otner Scrap have been taken by con¬ 
sumers for immediate use. Mixed Country 
Scrap is probably worth about $12, and 
dealers’ selling quotations are about as 
follows, ^ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Forge, $17 <g^ $18; Track, $16:50; 


No. 1 Mill, $13; Light Wrought, $9" 
Horseshoes, $16.50; Axles, $22 @ 

$28 ; Cast Machinery, $12.50 @ $13; 
Stove Plate, $9.50; Cast Borings, $8.50; 
Wrought Turnings, $10; Axle Turnings, I 
$12; Coil Steel, $13.60; Leaf Steel, $14.50; 
Locomotive Tires, $15. 

Hardware. —A very good demand is 
reported for Heavy Hardware. The stop¬ 
page of Western rolling mills has stiffen^ 
the prices of many goods made of Bar Iron. 
Nuts, Washers and Carriage and Wagon 
Hardware have felt this infiuence and re¬ 
sponded to it. The hope is expressed by 
merchants that the mills will remain closed 
for some time until stocks are depleted and 
the market is put in healthy conaition. In 
Shelf Hardware some houses report a 
lar^e trade in process, w’hile others find 
their volume of business only fair. Nails 
and Barb Wire are particularly dull, but 
Builders’ Hardware is in good demand 
and seasonable articles are moving freely. 

Nails. —A strong inclination to buy is 
developing among the heaviest purchasers 
in this vicinity, but thus far the Cut-Nail 
factories have refused to meet their views 
as to price. Along the Missouri River and 
at other Western points large stocks of 
Nails are still hela, which were bought 
during the freight war, so that very little 
business is expected by the factories from 
that quarter for some time. The Wheel¬ 
ing factories are generally quoting $1.80 
at factory for Steel Nails, and insist on very 
favorable specifications as an inducement 
to shade this price, but the manufacturers 
of other localities are less firm in their 
views, and sales have been made by them 
at $1,874 here, and in some cases at even 
lower rates. Wire Nails are again moving 
more freely in the direction of large 
buyers, some sales of round lots having 
been made during the week at very low 
prices. Jobbers’ quotations are now $2.05 
for small lots of Steel Nails, shaded ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, and $2.50 
$2.60 for Wire Nails, according to quan¬ 
tity. 

Barb Wire. —Very little business is 
now being done in this line, either by 
manufacturers or jobbers. Small lots are 
quoted at 8^ for Painted, and 8.75^ for 
Galvanized. 

Copper.—A fair volume of business is 
reported by dealers at 25^ rates, but the 
contrast is very marked with the exceed¬ 
ingly active demand at the corresponding 
period of last year. Copper Sheets were 
then called for in large quanties by cor¬ 
nice-makers, with whom they were dis¬ 
placing Galvanized Iron. High prices of 
Copper have restored the old conditions. 

Pig Lead. —The sales of the week 
footed up about 500 tons of Common and 
Refined at 3.80^ @ 3.90^. A good inquiry 
is reported, which has impart^ a firm un¬ 
dertone to business. 


E. A. C. Du Plaine, brass founder and 
smelter, manufacturer of Babbitt anti¬ 
friction metals, &c., has removed from 
66 South Canal street to 240 South Jeffer¬ 
son street, Chicago. In his new location 
he enjoys more extensive facilities for his 
increasing business, and the entire plant is 
arranged with a view to securing the ut¬ 
most convenience in handling materials. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of July 9, report as follows: It is rather 
a difficult thing to give any new features 
relative to the Pig Iron market that would 
excite any particular interest. Trade is 
quiet. There is large buying being done 
almost continually, but we have to report 
that figures have not yet improved to any 
degree, and while this has ceen the case 
for the past month, very few, if any, con¬ 


cessions are made below the quoted prices 
of June 1. What was looked upon here a 
week ago with considerable anxiety— 
namely, the failure of the mills to sign the 
Amalgamated Scale—has passed partially, 
many of the larger mills having ac¬ 
cepted the terms of the association. Ship¬ 
ments of Ore are being increased rapidly 
and large busine-s is anticipated right up 
to the dose of navigation. Lake Superior 
Charcoal Iron is moving off as rapialy as 
is usual at thfs season, when Lake rates 
are taken advantage of. The market is 
firm on a very low basis, and is fairly quo¬ 
table to-day as follows; 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00 $20.60 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.00 (r? 19.60 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00 18.60 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.00 19.60 

Southern No. 2. 17.75 @ 18.25 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 17.60 

Southern Gray Forge. 16.50 ^ 16.00 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.60 ^ 19.00 

Old Wheels. 19.00 @ 20.00 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts., I 
CixoncKATi. July 0.1888. f 

Pig Iron. —A more confident tone pre¬ 
vails in the market for Pig Iron, and aur- 
in^ the past week there h^ been a fair in¬ 
quiry, but the volume of actual business 
has been smaller. Furnaces, where they 
can make the delivery desired, are asking 
an*advance of 25^ ^ ton, but while buy¬ 
ers are more anxious to buy at previous 
prices they are not disposed to pay an ad¬ 
vance. Sales of both Foundry and Forgo 
grades have been made in moderate amounts 
for both present and future delivery, but 
there has been more irregularity than for 
some time past. No. 2 Foundry is re¬ 
ported obtainable at $15, but $15.50 is 
generally asked. No. 2 Mill is quotable at 
$13 @ $18.50, with one lot of 1000 tons 
selling at the outside rate. Lake Superior 
Charcoal Iron has met an improvea de¬ 
mand, with sales of 100 to 1000 ton lots, 
mainly at $20.50, cash. There are no new 
features of prominence, there being no 
new conditions upon which to build a 
change as yet. The only point of interest 
is that a firmer tone prevails, and that 
there is an evident desire to secure low- 
priced Iron, but no urgency to buy, con¬ 
sumers well understanding the advantage to 
be obtained for undue haste. Prices cur¬ 
rent here, cash, f.o.b., are approximately 
as follows : 

HoUBUut Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.60 © $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2.... 16.50 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8.. 15.00 16.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 ® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. . 16.00 16.60 

Mahoning and Stenango Valley.. 16.60 ({t 17.00 

Hanging Rock Cnarcoal, No. 1_ 20.50 ^ 22.60 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2.... 19.00 21.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.l.. 17.60 18.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 16.50® 17.60 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.50 ® 14.00 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.60® 18.00 

No. 1. Mill Coke. 13.60® 14.00 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 13.00 ® .... 

Car-Tr?u:el and Maileable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 28.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 


Manafactnred Iron. —Two of the local 
mills have signed the scale demanded by 
the Amalgamated Association, but the 
others are yet unwilling to yield. The Iron 
workers, however, appear to have the best 
of the situation, and are confident of ulti¬ 
mate success. Bar Iron is reported very 
dull, and although the card rates are firm 
at 1.90^ it is reported obtainable at 
1.50^, and no doubt concessions are granted 
on ihe local product, but there is con¬ 
siderable irregularity. Bar and Sheet 
Iron—Common Bar Iron, 1.90^ 

Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90(^ @ 3(;‘; Sheet 
Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50^ 
3.25^ ; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 
25, 34^ @ 44^ lb. 
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Nails. —There has been a moderate de¬ 
mand and an easy market at previons prices, 
based upon 12d @ 40d, which sell at $2 
IQ keg, with 10^ rebate in carload lots at 
mills; 60d 60d, 25^; lOd, 10^; 8d @ 9d, 

25^; 6d @ 7d, 40^; 4d @ 6d, 60^; 8d, $1, 
and 2d $1.50 per keg more. Steel Nails 
sell at $2 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 @ 
$2.75 ^ keg. 

Old Material.— There has been a mod¬ 
erate inquiry for Old Rails $19, but hold¬ 
ers ask $19 @ $20, cash. New Rails are 
held at $30, and 900 tons sold at nearly 
this rate. Old Wheels are neglected and 
nominal at $19, spot. 

Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Ninth and Carter Sts.,} 
Chattakoooa. Tbun., July 9, 1888. f 

An event of much interest to this par¬ 
ticular section occurred a few days since, 
the occasion being the opening of the 
Chattanooga, Rome and Carrolton Rail¬ 
road from this point through Rome to 
Carrolton. This line nearly its entire 
length skirts as fine beds of Bessemer or 
Red Ores as are to be found in the South¬ 
ern States, besides giving a fourth line 
directly from this point to Southern 
Georgia and Alabama. 

Pig Iron. —^There appeara to be qo ani¬ 
mation nor special activity in the markets. 
There is one thing that producers appear 
to be unanimous upon, and that is the 
present basis of prices is as low as they 
will go. A few spasmodic sales may and 
undoubtedlv will be made at cut figures, 
but as a general thing it is thought that 
prices will go no lower. For the past 
week the inquiries for Foundry Irons here 
have been on the increase, and there ap¬ 
pears to be a growing disposition in con¬ 
sumers to make long contracts, based on 
present prices, and quite a number have 
been made. The fact is that all along 
there has not been a surplus of good Foun¬ 
dry Irons, and all of the old furnaces have 
had no trouble in disposing of their out¬ 
put at regular prices. It is true that many 
of the stacks are “sold ahead,” and are 
not worrying about the near future, while 
the old stacks are also keeping their de¬ 
sirable stocks well in hand. Of course 
the new plants are feeling around in every 
direction for a market, and in order to get 
in sometimes make concessions, but taking 
everything into consideration the feeling 
that prevails is quite noticeable on the 
better side. There has been quite a per¬ 
ceptible increase in the demand for ftpe 
Irons, and some quite large sales have been 
made, but at low prices, v 

Miscellaneous. —Strange as the state¬ 
ment may appear, there are new companies 
forming by wealthy parties for the con¬ 
struction of at least three more f^aces 
in the Southern district—one at this place 
and two near Birmingham. Of the one at 
this place there is but little doubt of its 
consummation, as the conditions that pre¬ 
vail in the organization are peculiarly fa¬ 
vorable to its materialization. It will be 
of the most modern type and located but 
a short distance from this place. Among 
the different manufacturers there is no 
complaint of any lack of orders, and all 
are running full. The Chattanooga Wooden 
Pulley Company have their works now 
fuUy completed, and are running with a 
full force of hands with plenty of orders. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., July 9. 1888. 

Pig Iron.— There has been no change 
in the market from last week, although a 
few good-sized orders have been taken. 
There is a disposition to make purchases 
for long deliveries, in some instances to 
run for 12 months. This desire to con¬ 
tract for a year’s supply meets with favor 


from a few furnaces, but the majority 
prefer not to sell longer than to January 1. 
If the views of parties desiring to buy 
largely for future delivery meet with favor 
on the part of furnacemen, the heavy sales 
will give steadiness to the market and 
will, it is thought, advance prices for 
immediate wants. There is a scarcity of 
Foundry grades, and though price is about 
the same as last week, for immediate de¬ 
livery buyers are willing to offer 25^ ^ 
ton more money. The rolling mills hope 
that the question between them and the 
Amal^mated Association will soon be 
settled and as there is some chance of this 
being done, it is hoped the market will be 
benefited. 


Southern Ck>ke, No. 1 Foundry... .916.00 <a^ 917.00 

“ No. 2 “ . 15.00(9^ 16.00 

“ No. *• . 14 60^ 16.00 

Banging Rock Coke, No. t Foun- 


Banglng Rock CbarcoaL No. 1 

Foundry. 20.25 ^ 22.25 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry.. 17.25 17.75 

Silver Gray, different grades. 18.25 ^ 14.25 

Southern 6>ke, No. l Mill, Neutral. 12.76 ^ 18 75 
“ No. 2 “ •• 12.25 (a 18.25 

“ No. 1 “ Cold Short 12.25 ^ 18.25 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Mill. 18.25 14.75 

White and Mottled, diffenentgrades 12.00 12..50 

Soutnem Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.50 24.80 

Southern Car-Wheel other brands. 18.50 <a 20.50 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.50 24.50 

Hanging Rock. Warm Blast. 18.50 19.50 


Cleveland. 

CLEVELAlfD. July 0. 1888. 

Iron Ore. —The shipments from upper 
lake ports since the opening of navigation 
aggregate 1,275,000 tons, against about 
1,350,000 tons shipped up to a correspond¬ 
ing period last year. Vessel rates are still 
growing more and more favorable to the 
shippers. The Escanaba rate is now 85^, 
while charters can be obtained from Ash¬ 
land at $1.15 and from Marquette at $1.10. 
The strike at Pittsburgh and in other Iron 
centers has interfered perceptibly with the 
active buying movement noted one week 
ago. The same influences will probably 
be felt this week, but if the labor troubles, 
in which Ore purchasers are so directly 
interested, are adjusted quickly there are 
excellent prospects for a fair ending to a 
season which started out poorly. Consid¬ 
erable Gogebic Ore has been sold during 
the past week—one 25,000-ton lot for far 
Eastern delivery bringing a price equiv¬ 
alent to (4 .70 f.o.b. vessels Cleveland. 
Additional sales of non-Bessemer Hem¬ 

atites are reported at $3.50 and very fair 
grades of non-Bessemer Menominee Ores 
have been bought for $3.70 $3.85 ^ 

ton. The following are the quotations: 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Ores, 

Benemer quality.... — .. 96.75 6.00 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Ores, 

Non-Bessemer quality.6.00 6.26 

Red Hematite Ores, tseasemer qual¬ 
ity . 4.76 ^ 6.00 

Red Hematite Ores, Non-Bessemer 

quality. 8.50® 4.00 

Menominee Range Ores, Bessemer 

quality. 4.80® 6.00 

Menominee Range Ores, Non-Besse¬ 
mer quality.. 8 70® 4.00 

Gtogebic Ran]ro Ores, Bessemer qual¬ 
ity. 4.60® 6.00 

Pig Iron. —The favorable outlook no¬ 
ticed last week has continued and the 
tone of the market has strengthened ma¬ 
terially. Liberal transactions are reported, 
both for Irons for immediate use and for 
future delivery. The amounts disposed of 
during the past week have given the Pig- 
Iron market the best showing it has had 
for three months. Offers of Iron, not 
quite standard, at very low prices, have 
been withdrawn and stocks of all kinds are 
more firmly held. Dealers are to-day talk¬ 
ing of declining orders for certain kinds 
of Iron, the r heavy demands of the past 
ten days having gone a long way toward 
clearing up production. No. 1 strong 
Foundry Bessemer Iron is in the best de¬ 
mand at $17.50 @ $18.25. No. 1 Amer¬ 
ican Scotch is quoted at $17.50 @ $18; 
No. 1 Soft Silvery, $17.50 @ $18.50 and 


Lake Superior Charcoals, all numbers 
$20.50 @ $21.50. 

Old Balls. — A sale or two of Old 
American at $20.50 comprises the business 
done during the week. Old Wheels are 
worth $19.50. 

Nails. —Steel Nails, at $2.60 ^ keg, 
have sold freely. No change in the quo¬ 
tations for Iron and Steel Nails. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age. 77 Fourth avenue, I 
PrmBUBOB. Pa.. July 10. 1888. f 

As regards the Iron lockout the outlook 
is more favorable for the Iron-workers than 
the manufacturers. A number of firms 
here and elsewhere have signed the scale 
as presented by the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion during the past week and it is ex¬ 
pected that others will do likewise before 
long or as soon as they get their mills 
repaired and ready for businesi. Quite a 
number of firms—and some of them the 
larger ones—are still holding out. 

The outlook for fall trade is improving. 
Reports from nearly all sections indicate 
good crops and this is encouraging. 

Pig Iron. —The dullness noted for 
some times past continues, but the pros¬ 
pect for an increased demand is better 
than it was a week ago, for the reason that 
several firms have signed the scale and 
either started up or will do so within a 
few days; moreover, it is probable that as 
soon as necessary repairs to mills are 
made other firms will sign and start up. 
However, trade in Pig Iron at present is 
very dull, and to furnacemen prices are 
excedingly unsatisfactory; some furnaces 
have blown out and others will do so as 
soon as they have worked' up their stock 
of raw material. Consumers not only here, 
but throughout the entire district, are very 
low in stock, and as soon as the mills are 
started up they will be obliged to replen¬ 
ish. Prices as compared with those of a 
week ago remain unchanged, as follows: 

Neutral Gray Focse.. $14 00 ® 914.60.4 mos. 

AllOreBUU. 15.00® 16.60 “ 

White and Mottled. 18 60 ® 14.00 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.50 ® 16.75 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.75® 16.00 •• 

No. 8 Foundry. 14.75 ® 16.00 *• 

Charcoal Foundry. 22.00 ® 24.00 “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal.. 25 00 ® 28.00 •* 

Bessemer. 17.00 ® 17.60 •* 

Bessemer Iron continues to hold at the 
recent advance; sale of 1000 tons reported 
at $17.25, cash. There is an evident in¬ 
tention on the part of some one here to 
bear the market for Bessemer by making 
a report of sales at $16.50. cash, which is 
from 50^ to 75^ below the ideas of fur¬ 
nacemen, and, so far as we can learn, no 
reliable sales have been reported below our 
quotations. 

Muck Bar. —But very little doing; 
buyers are scarce and sellers are not very 
numerous, even at present prices, $26 <g| 
$26.50, cash. 

Manufactured Iron. —The demand for 
all kinds of Merchant Iron continues 
light, and that for specialties is noth¬ 
ing to brag of; however, trade is nearly 
always rather quiet at this particu¬ 
lar time, and there will doubtless be an 
improvement before the close of the pres¬ 
ent month. Prices remain unchanged, 
but to manufacturers unsatisfactory; Bars, 
$1.70 @$1.80; Plates, $2.10 @ $2.20; 
No. 24 Sheet, $2.70 @ $2.80, all 60 days, 
2 ^ off for cash. There is nothing like 
the demand for Skelp Iron there was a year 
ago, when some of the mills had all they 
could do. 

Nails. —The demand continues light, 
and, while it is hoped that there will soon 
be a change for the better^ the outlook 
is not as encouraging as it might be. 
Manufacturers report orders scarce, and 
that even at full card rates the margin for 
profit is small. Prices are still quoted 
upon a basis of $1.90 for 12d to 40d 
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in carlots and upward, 60 days, 2 ^ off 
for cash. It looks as if the Nail trade 
would soon be a thing of the past so far 
at least as regards Pittsburgh; some manu¬ 
facturers have abandoned it altogether. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —This important 
branch of the Iron trade continues in a 
depressed and unsatisfactory condition; 
oraers continue few and far between, and 
some of the mills have been shut down 
for several weeks. The great trouble is 
that but little is being done in the way of 
oil and natural ^as development, and there 
is but comparatively little Pipe wanted in 
consequence. What makes it still worse 
is that in addition to a veiy materially re¬ 
duced demand the capacity for making 
Pipe has been materially increased within 
the past two years. 

Old Rails —Continue dull, but, with a 
good supply and light offerings, there has 
been no further c^nge in prices. We 
continue to quote American at $21 % 
$21.50, with a sale of 600 tons reported at 
$21.25. There has not been a sale of For¬ 
eign Rails reported in this market for sev- 
ei^ months, having been supplanted by 
American, which, in addition to being 
cheaper, have the preference at the same 
price. 

Steel Rails. —There have been no sales 
reported here recently. Former prices are 
still quoted by manufacturers, but the 
probability is that desirable orders can be 
placed for less. 

Billets, &e, —There is a fair business 
being done in Bessemer Steel Billets, with 
but uttle change recently in prices. Sales 
of some 6000 tons reported at $28 
$28.25, cash, delivered at buyers’ works. 
We can also report a sale of Sheet Blooms 
at $20, delivered. There was a sale of 
1000 tons domestic Rail Ends on private 
terms, understood to be considerably be¬ 
low $17. American Steel Wire Rods are 
quoted at $41.50 @ $42.50. 

Merchant Steel. —There are no new 
features to note; business continues light, 
while prices remain unchanged. Best 
brands of Tool Steel, 84^.; Crucible 
Spring, 44^.; Crucible Machinery, 6^.; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 24^. The Steel 
mill of Singer, Nimick & Co. has been 
started up non-union. 

Railway Track Snpplies. —The de¬ 
mand for everything in this line continues 
light for the season, and desirable orders 
could probably be placed at prices below 
our quotations. Spikes, $2 $2.10, 30 

days, delivered; Splice Bars, $1.80 @ 
$1.90; Track Bolts, $2.85 with 
Square and $2.95 with Hexagon Nuts. 
The mills here making a specialty of these 
report business as having been dull all 
this year. 

Old Material. —^There is no improve¬ 
ment in demand, and prices are we^ and 
drooping. There is but little doing, and 
it is difficult to give reliable quotations 
in oonsemience. We quote nominally at 
$19 $20, net ton, for No. 1 Wrought 

Scrap; $12 @$18 for Wrought Turnings; 
$23 @ $24 for Car Axles; $11 @ $12 
for Cast Borings, gross ton; Cast Scrap, 
$14.50 @ $15, gross. 


New York. 

CHBce of The Iron Age^ 66 and 68 Duane St..) 

N BW York. July 11.1888. f 

American Pig. —As is natural imme¬ 
diately after the opening of July, business 
has b^n exceedingly dull during the past 
week, only moderate transactions being 
reported at fairly steady pnces. There 
is considerable pressure to sell Mill Irons 
suitable for puddling, a northern Gray 
Forge having been offered for this purpose 
at $14.60, at tidewater, the river freight 
OTobably being exceptionally low. Gray 
Forge for foundry purposes is not, how¬ 


ever, available at such a figure. We quote 
for standard and choice Northern Irons, 
tidewater delivery, $17.50 @ $18.50 for 
No. 1 Foundry, $16.50 @ $17.50 for No. 
2 Foundry and $14.75 @ $16 for Gray 
Forge. A good many foundries stop for 
repairs for a few weeks early in July, and 
the current consumption is therefore prob¬ 
ably lighter than usual. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is very dull, 
and we quote, nominally, Coltness, $19.75 
@ $20; Summerlee, $19.50 @ $19.75; 
Langloan, $19 @ $19.50, and Dalmelling- 
ton, $18 @ $18.50. 

Spiegeleisen. —^We can report the sale 
of 5000 tons of English 20 ^ at the range 
of $27 @ $27.25 to an Eastern mill. 

Bar Iron. —The market is quiet, and 
we continue our quotations for carload lots 
on dock, half extras. Common Iron, 1.6^ 
@ 1.65^; Medium, 1.65^ @ 1.7^, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.76^ @ 1.8^. 

Structural Iron. —No transactions of 
any magnitude have been placed lately in 
this market, and there are none of any size 
insight. We quote: Bridge Plates, 1.9^ 
@ 2^; Universal Mill Plates, 2^, delivered; 
Angles, 2^ @ 2.2f; Tees, 2.5^ @ 2.7^, 
and Channels and Beams, 3.3^, on dock. 

Plates. —We quote: Tank, 1.9^ @ 2^; 
Shell, 2.16^ @ 2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.4^ @ 
2.15^; Shell, 2.15^ @2.25^; Flange, 2.6^ 
@ 2.75^, and Fire-Box, 3^ @ 3.25^. 

Steel Rails. —The market is exceedingly 
dull, no transactions of any magnitude 
whatever having been reported. We con¬ 
tinue to quote, nominally, $30 for mod¬ 
erate lots at Eastern mill. In the West 
apparently very little business has been 
done during the past week. The meeting 
of the Rail Makers’ Association is to be 
held at Long Branch on Thursday, Aug¬ 
ust 2. 

Wire Rods. —We continue to quote, with 
little business transacted, $40 @ ^0.50 
at tidewater. It is reported that one of 
the leading importers of Wire Rods has, 
during the past month, purchased con- 
sider^le American Rods in the West to 
fill contracts with Western consumers. 

Old Rails.— Practically no business 
has been reported, a few small lots, spot 
and Sound ports, being offered at $20 @ 
$20.50 for T’s, with no demand. 

Fastenings. —The market is very dull, 
with Spikes at $2 @ $2.05, delivered, and 
Angle Bars, 1.85^ @ 1.9^, delivered. 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —Steadiness has characterized 
the London market since our last week’s 
report, and a rising tendency our own. In 
London on Thursday of last week Spot 
Chili Bars opened at £81. 2/6, and futures 
at £78, closing yesterday at £81 and £78 
respectively, sales aggregating 350 tons, 
while here it at first appeared as though 
the syndicate were manipulating the mar¬ 
ket preparatory to effecting another sale to 
manufacturers, but the stiffening tendency 
gained strength later on by the covering 
of shorts, alarmed by the meager offerings. 
A couple of hundred thousand pounds 
were thus sold, comprising 25,000 lb 
November at 16.40^; 25,000 S) December 
at 16.25^, and January at 16^; 75,000 lb 
at 16.90^ July; 16.90^ September, and 
16.30^ December, and closing yesterday 
with 100,000 lb July at 16.850. London 
cables steadiness to-day at £81, spot, 
and £78, three months. Best Selected 
rose from £75. 10/ to £76. Our 
market closes dull, but firm to-day 
with sales of 500,000 lb September at 
16.600. During the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year there were shipped from the 
United States 22,504,785 lb of Ingot Cop¬ 
per, against 17,240,296 lb the year before. 


The work of unwatering the Calumet and 
Hecla Company’s mine is now progressing^ 
quite satisfactorily. The trouble with 
them was due to the water in the mine 
being too hot to condense the steam of 
the Worthin^on condensing pumps rap¬ 
idly enough, but these are now doing good 
work. On the Paris Stock Exchange Rio- 
Tinto shares rose toward the close of last 
week 7J francs. The predictions from 
London that the French Copper syndicate 
is on the eve of collapsing for financial 
reasons are taken no notice of on thia 
side, as in England the metal trade has 
been inimical to the syndicate all along. 
Spanish exportation of Pyrites the first 
four months has been 270,754 tons, against 
266,679 in 1887 and 233,555 in 1886; of 
Precipitate 10,164 tons, against 9823 and 
8125. 

Tin.—The favorable statistics of the 
close of last month have had the effect of 
developing a strong upward movement 
during the week, winding up with a recoil. 
On Thursday last London opened at 
£84. 10/, spot, anA £84. 15/, futures, ad¬ 
vancing the next day to £86 and £86. 17/ 
respectively, but receding to £82. 10/ and 
£83 yesterday, the total sales summing up 
1150 tons. Here the market followed 
closely, the sales made in succession being 
20 tons spot at 18.850; 10 tons July at 
18.900; 40 tons at 190 for spot and 190^ 
July; 20 tons August at 18.600 @ 18.650, 
and yesterday 60 tons at 18.200 for July, 
18.100 @ 18.250 for August, and 18.06^ 
for September. This morning London again 
^ves way slightly, to £81. 6/spot and £83 
futures, while our own market closes un¬ 
settled, with a sale of 10 tons August at 180. 
The import of Tin into the United Statea 
during the first 11 months of the fiscal 
year has been 29,131,506 tb, against 28,- 
584,560 lb in 1887. The June shipments 
from the Straits to this country were 200 
tons, against 650, June, 1887; to England 
1000, against 1200. Since January 1 they 
were respectively 850 tons, against 2600, 
and 10,000, against 6600. Tin Plates .—The 
rise in Tin brought more business by bring¬ 
ing in parties who were ready to operate 
before it took place, and considerably 
more was done in futures. The spot mar¬ 
ket remains unaltered; stocks are low, but 
the demand is light. The import of Tin 
Plates into the United States during the 
first 11 months of the fiscal year has been 
573,543,195 lb, against 512,251,317 during 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. We quote at the close, large lines, 
on the spot: Siemens-Martin Steel, Char¬ 
coal finish, $5 @ $5.25; ditto Coke finish, 
$4.80; Temes, $4.80 @ $4.40; Bessemer 
Cokes, $4.50 @ $4.60, and Wasters, $4.35 
@ $4.40. Coke Tins are selling at 18/ in 
Liverpool, for prompt delivery. 

The London Mining Journal^ in its issue 
of June 30, remarks: “After a long and 
weary struggle during the period of in¬ 
flated prices of Tin, it is gratifying to note 
that this industry has not only recovered 
its normal position, but that there is a 
marked improvement in the trade both as 
regards volume and prices. The exports 
last year were the largest on record, but 
for the first five months of this year in 
comparison with the same period of 1887, 
as shown by the Board of Trade returns, 
there has been an increase of 6 The 
’ increjises are most marked in the exports 
to Germany and to the United States. The 
latter country is by far our best customer, 
taking 76 ^ of the exports and over 
52 % of the total make of this 
country. The relative improvement in 
prices is shown by comparison with 
those current early in the autumn of last 
year, when uninfluenced by the Tin ques¬ 
tion. Thus it may be noted that the price 
of Bessemer Steel Coke Plates, which is 
one of the brands in most active demand, 
was in September officially quoted at 13/ 
@ 13/3 ^ box of IC, and Straits Tin at 
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an average of about £102 ^ ton. The 
present quotation for Plate.s is the same, 
with foreign Tin at about £82. This dif¬ 
ference in Tin would mean nearly 6d. >> 
box intrinsic value. The improvement is 
to be accounted for by the active demand 
which has naturally followed the period of 
high prices and stagnation, and by the ad¬ 
vantages which makers are reaping by di¬ 
rect shipments from Swansea, the home of 
the industry. It is somewhat to be re¬ 
gretted, however, that the revival has been 
followed, even in this brief space, by signs 
which threaten the trade with its ever- 
recurring evil of overproduction. Al¬ 
ready we hear of the erection of new mills 
and of extensive additions to existing 
works. 

Lead.—About 1000 tons Common Do¬ 
mestic were sold during the week in the 
open market at 4^ % 4.10^, but the price 
at the close is 4.05^ flat, there being 
sellers, but no buyers at this. At the 
Metal Exchange some 565 tons were sold 
since last Thursday . at the following 
prices: July, 4.07^^ @ 4.10^, and August 
at 4.12 closing at 4^ @ 4.05^. In Europe, 
meanwhile, there have been advancing 
markets under rumors that the syndicate 
to be formed is in a fair way of constitut¬ 
ing itself, yet not much reliance is placed 
on these rumors on this side. Stolberg 
and the other German companies apprehend 
a thorn in their sides from the two Lead 
reflneries going into operation at Antwerp, 
and* try to get up a syndicate in which 
the Belgians are to become members in 
order to counteract or prevent the com¬ 
petition they fear at the latter’s hands. 
This is alout all, and the outlook is ex¬ 
tremely dim; but the London operators, 
who will catch at a straw, dive in and 
raise the price £1 ^ ton. Soft Spanish 
coming £13 and English Pig £18/5. 
Both Chicago and St. Louis have been 
firm at 8.85^. The export of Pig Lead 
from Spain during the flrst four months 
has been 44,461 tons, against same time 
last year 42,972, and 88,187 in 1886. 

Spelter and Zinc. —Only a moderate 
demand has been noticeable on the spot at 
4i^, Common Domestic, while Silesian 
may be quoted 5^ @ 5^^, having im¬ 
proved in London during the week from 
£14. 15/ to £15. 15/. 

Antimony. —Hallett gave way in Lon¬ 
don from £40 to £39, and is selling mod¬ 
erately here at 10^ to 10|^^, while Cookson 
remains steady at 18J @ 13i^. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 


TaimsDAT, July 5. 


82 tons Lead, July. 

20 tons Tin, spot. 

10 tons Tin. July. 

26.000 3) Copper. November. 

100 tons Lead, July. 

... 4.10f 
... 18.65f 
. . I8.90f 
.. IMOf 
... 4.07Hf 

Friday, July 6 . 


80 tons Tin, spot. 

16 tons Lead, July. 

10 tons Tin. July. 

85.000 m Copper, December. 

86 .O 1 O lb Copper, January. 

100 tons Lead, AURUSt. 

100 tons Lead, July. 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

10 tons Lead, July.%. 

50 tons Lead, July . 

16 tons Lead, July. 

16 tons Lead, July. 

116 tons Leud, August. 

.. 19.00^ 

.. 4 lOf 
.. 19.004 
.. 16 254 1 

..16(04 1 

.. 4.12^^ 

.. 4.054 
.. 4.054 
.. 4.064 
.. 4.054 ^ 

.. 4.004 ' 

.. 4.07V44. 
.. 4.104 

Monday, July 0. 


85,000 lb Copper, July. ... 

25,000 lb Copper, December. 

10 tons Tin, August. 

in trtnn Tin . ...... 

.. 16.9C# 

.. 16 304 
.. 18.654 
.. 18 .6*^4 

25,000 lb Copper, September. 

.. 16 * 60 ^ 

Tubsday, July 10 


10 tons Tin. July . 

90 tons Tin, August. 

10 tons Tin August . 

100,000 lb Copper, July. 

10 tons Tin, August. 

10 tons Tin, September. 

. 18.204 
... 18.204 
... 18.254 
... 1685f 
... 18.104 
... 18.05^ 

WSDNESDAY, July 11. 


60,000 lb Lake Copper, September. 

10 tons Tin, August. 

... 16.604 
... 18.00^ 


Coal Market. 

There is comparatively little new busi¬ 
ness offering, but there is more doing in 
the way of delivery on former orders, and 
a perceptible renewal of inquiry with refer¬ 
ence to laying in future supplies. The 
wholesale operators are evidently antici¬ 
pating an increa.sed demand at an early 
date, production at the mines having been 
pushed with unwonted vigor during the 
last few days. The Lehigh region sud¬ 
denly increased its output from 87,000 
tons to 172,000 tons, and the Lackawanna 
from 292,000 tons in the preWous week to 
348,000, and this despite the Fourth of 
July interruption. This looks like con¬ 
fidence in the situation, not only in regard 
to future consumption, but as regards 
ability to maintain prices. It is under¬ 
stood that prices now realized approxi¬ 
mate more closely to the schedule, and 
there is full reason for the belief that the 
proposed advance on or about July 15 
will take effect. According to report the 
advance will be 10^ on Broken, 15^ 
on Egg and 25^ on Stove and Chest¬ 
nut, or about an average of 15^ @ 20^ 
ton. The question will be finally 
decided on Friday. The Philadelpnia 
Ledger says: “ Within the past w^eek the 
movement of Coal eastward has been 
accelerated by the increased supply 
of vessels, and the demand n*oin 
that quarter is daily improving. 
The Boston market is reported as 
much brighter and the demana for Coal 
increasing. The stocks of Anthracite at 
tidewater shipping points are beginning 
to decrease. A few weeks ago there was 
in stock at Port Richmond about 180,000 
tons of all sizes of Anthracite belonging 
to the Reading Company, and besides 
the individual operators had stored there 
40,000 tons additional, making altogether 
220,000 tons. This unusually large stock 
at that shipping point has already been 
heavily reaucea, as the total stock at 
Port Richmond on Saturday was reported 
at less than 175,000 tons. Reading Pea is 
in full supply at $2.50, f.o.b; can buy 
Pea as low as $2.40; Buckshot, $2 @ $2.10, 
f.o.b. 

The Anthracite Coal production during 
the week ended July 7 amounted to 671,- 
382 tons, as compared with 573,572 tons 
for the same week last year, And for the 
year 1888 to date the aggregate is 16,969,- 
701 tons, as against 17,195,144 tons for 
the same time in 1887, a decrease of 
225,000 tons. Compared with the pre¬ 
vious week the increase is 146,619 tons. 
Quotations are as follows: Wyoming 
Free Burning, f.o.b. at South Amboy and 
Weehawken, Broken or Grate, $3.75; Egg, 
$4; Stove and Chestnut, $4.25; Reading 
Hard White Ash, at Port Elizabeth. 
Lump and Steamboat, $4.25; Broken, $4; 
Egg, $4.10; Stove, $4.25; Chestnut, ^.15; 
Pea, $3. Free burning White Ash is the 
same, except Broken, $3.75, and Egg, $4. 
Lehigh Coals a^'e: For Lump, ^.50 
Broken, $4.20; Egg, Stove and Chestnut, 
$4 .10 ^ ton, f.o.b. at the loading ]X)rts. 

The Bituminous trade is active on old 
orders. Very few orders have been booked 
this month. 

Financial. 

The conviction is becoming more gen¬ 
eral that business throughout the country 
is in better shape and in larger volume, 
taken as a whole, than common report has 
represented. The depression of which 
croakers are prone to speak is, with a few 
notable exceptions, found in speculative 
articles on the Stock Exchange and among 
those whose commodities for the most part 
have only an imaginary existence. Well 
grounded confidence is felt in abundant 
crops, of which the assurance is stronger 
every day. Apprehension of money trou¬ 
bles is for the present dismissed, and al¬ 


though the railroad situation is demoral¬ 
ized by the cutting of rates there are inci¬ 
dental advantages from which the mercan¬ 
tile classes are sure to profit. The wages 
question, particularly among iron operat¬ 
ives, is a serious drawback. Yet there is 
a feeling that pending difficulties must 
soon be adjastea, and that an active fall 
trade will open in due time. With refer¬ 
ence to business prospects President Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, of the New York Central, 
is reported as saying: “I certainly think 
that business this fall will be very brisk. 
Indications all |x>int to improving prosper¬ 
ity. You can safely say that the trouble 
growing out of concessions on dressed beef 
and live cattle rates has been gros.sly ex¬ 
aggerated. ♦ * ♦ j fggj hopeful be¬ 

cause I am convinced that general business 
is on the mend.” 

The general markets are quiet. Wheat, 
after a further advance, is again easier, 
ex|x>rter8 buying moderately. Corn was 
offered lower on sjx>t stock. The provision 
market w'as disturbed by reports from 
Europe of the prosecution of owners and 
manufacturers of lard for alleged adulter¬ 
ation. In cotton there is a desire to sell 
in prospect of the new crop. The first 
bale of new crop Georgia cotton was from 
Albany, Ga., 5th inst., to this city. This 
is some days ahead in any previous year 
for the first shipment from that State. 
Crop accounts generally are encoura^ng 
despite meteorological extremes in various 
sections of an extraordinary character—a 
snow storm in Minnesota and 120® tem¬ 
perature in Illinois. Harvesting of wheat 
IS in progress as far north as Ohio, In¬ 
diana and Michigan. Vice-President Clark, 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, telegraphs 
from St. Louis that the crops along the 
entire length of the Missouri Pacific sys¬ 
tem are of the most promising character, 
and that the yield of all kinds of produce 
will be enormous. In Kansas particularly 
the producers are sanguine of harvesting 
the largest crops ever gathered in that 
State. Officials of the Manitoba say that 
their crop advices continue very favorable 
from all sections. Vice-President Oakes, 
of the Northern Pacific, telegraphs that 
the crop prospects along his road are the 
finest ever known on the line. 

The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks showed a further decrease of 
$2,500,425 in excess of reserve, which is 
now $24,816,800; at the corresponding 
time in 1887 the excess was only $6,352,- 
450. Specie showed an increase of $272,- 
600, legal tenders decreased $1,878,000. 
In loans there was a further expansion of 
$8,890,900. Deposits increased $5,580,- 
100 . 

The exfjorts of specie during the week 
w’ere $343,000, but Wednesday’s steamer 
takes out $1,000,000 in addition to Ger¬ 
many on a special order. Since January 
the exports amount to $21,039,000, or 
about double those of the corresponding 
period last year. 

Up to date the. Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury nas purchased under the April circular 
$18,452,400 4 % and $8,398,550 . 4^ ^ 
bonds. These bonds cost the Government 
$82,474,458, but the saving to the Gov¬ 
ernment over what it would have cost to 
redeem them at maturity aggregates 
$9,892,335. 

The changes that have occurred in 
money circulation during the year are 
much less than are commonly supposed. 
Of the coin issues gold has increased by 
more than $15,000,000, and silver, stand¬ 
ard dollars and fractional, has increased by 
$3,000,000. Of the paper issues United 
States notes have decreased by $18,000,000, 
and national bank notes by $81,500,000; 
while silver certificates have increas^ by* 
$58,000,000 and gold certificates by $28,- 
500,000. Thus the coin circulation of all 
kinds has been expanded by $18,000,000 
and the note circulation by $87,000,000. 
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According to the Treasurer’s report 
there were more gold certificates in circu¬ 
lation on June 30 than there has been 
at the end of any month since September, 
1885, the amount being 119,887,370. 
The silver certificates in circulation on 
that day amounted tJo $200,387,376, the 
highest figure ever reached. The coinage 
of the Bland silver dollar has reached 
nearly $300,000,000, the exact figures 
lieing $299,424,790. Of these only $55,- 
545,303 were in circulation on June 30, 
which is a trifle more than were in circula¬ 
tion at the end of the fiscal year 1886-87. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
are again heavier, the total for the week 
being valued at $9,986,000, of which 
$2 ,556,000 represents dry goods. Since 
January 1 the total is $250,143,000, as 
compared with $245,789,000 for the same 
time last year and $225,000,000 in 1886. 
The exports for'the week were $5,214,657. 

Twenty-five banks have now entered the 
new system by which deposits are made at 
the Sub-Treasury in the morning, against 
which checks can be drawn throughout 
the day for the payment of customs duties. 
The chief advantage of the system is that 
it relieves banks and importers of the risk 
and trouble of carrying the actual cash to 
the Custom-House. The banks which 
have adopted this new method include 
nearly all those whose customers have 
extensive Custom-House transactions. In 
view of the relations of the Sub-Treasury 
and Clearing-House banks, and their inter¬ 
dependence and mutual obligations, it is 
believed that no possible risk would be in 
volved in the acceptance by the Collector 
of checks certified by national banks. 

The Stock Exchange markets show an im¬ 
proved tone. On Thursday coal shares 
were strengthened by the impending ad¬ 
vance in the price of coal. The report 
that the Iowa rate sheet would take effect 
at once had no influence. On Friday it 
was understood that the United States 
Court would restrain the Iowa commis¬ 
sioners, whereupon St. Paul and North¬ 
western advanced, and other grangers 
were stimulated. On Saturday and Mon 
day strength was imparted by higher 
prices in London, although Missouri 
Pacific was pressed for sale on a report 
that Gould had put on the market about 
$15,000,000 of stock. The only news of 
importance was that the Canadian Pacific 
had stopped cutting rates on dressed beef 
and live stock, and that the road would 
advance the tariff on Monday next. 

On Tuesday there wan a better feeling 
than for a long time. The Bureau reports, 
showing both winter and spring wheat 
and com to be in improving position, w ere 
used to advance the grangers. Compared 
with the June report, an improvement of 
2.3 ^ is shown in winter wheat and 3.1 
inuring wheat. 

The following shows the bid quotations 
for Government bonds: 


U. 8. 1S91, Refinstered. 107^ _ 

U. 8. ♦Hs. IH91. coupon. 107^ & .... 

U. P. 48,1907, rcKif^tered . 12^ _ 

U 6 . 4b. 19u7. coupon. 197^ .. 

U. H. Currency 6e, . 119 .... 

Bank clearances in 88 cities last week 
show a decrease of 1.1 compared with 
the same week last year, against a decrease 
of 34.1 ^ the previous week. Outside of 
New York there was an increase of 13.6 ^ 
as compared with last year, against a de¬ 
crease of 15.3 ^ the previous week. In 
accounting for differences the present de¬ 
creased volume of speculation must be con¬ 
sidered. 

Money on call, H Time loans on 
good collateral are quoted as follows: 
Three months, 3 ^; six months, 4 and 
good double-name paper is readily placed 
at 4 ^ @ There is very little offer¬ 

ing. 


Sterling exchange quiet and steady. 
Nominal asking rates unchanged at $4.87i 
$4.89i. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from June 29 to 
July 5, inclusive, and from January 1 to 
July 5, inclusive, were as follows : 


O. l>doux & Co . 458,800 

F. W. J. Hurst. 1H4.288 

G. H. Nichols 72^,777 

H. T. Nichols* Co . 180,995 

Old Brass: Burgass * Co. 11,200 2.8,298 

British Iron and Metal 


Iron and Steel. 


June 29 Jan. 1 
to to 

July 5. July 5. 

Tons. Tods. 

Iron Ore: Co-mack * Co. 1 I 022 

Pier Iron : Naylor & co. 285 8 475 

Q. W. Stetson * Co _ .. 50 10,750 

Spiesreleisen: Naylor & Co. 406 4,785 

W. H. Arkell —. 50 50 

Ste**l: W. F. Wasmer. 54 818 

MontpTomery & Co. 12 60 

N Cohn & Co.. H) 152 

F. S. Pilditch . 8 25< 

Newton * Shipman. 5 104 

C Hueill . 5 155^ 

(\ F. Boker. 2 1!8H 

Steel Rod«: Dana & Co . 600 1,181 

Naylor * Co . 105 11,105 

Cary&Moen. 27 5.54 

Steel Sheets: Pierson * Co ... 21 602 

Steel Hoops: A. K. Whitney 

* Co . 168 1,868 

Scrap Iron: M. R Tonsiea. 120 120 

Jas. E. Ward * Co. 60 100 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. V. 

Phllp. 89 89 

Iron Blooms: C. V. Philp.. .. 6 6 

Cotton Ties: Collins & Co. 6.50 660 

Har Iron. C. V. Philp. 40 40 

Iron Beams: R. F. Downing 

& Co . 6 171 

Tin Plates. 

Boxes Boxes. 

Phelps. Dodge * Co. 18,808 258.041 

Bruce * Cook. 7.467 58,779 

Dickerson. Van Dusen * Co. .. 8 678 189.470 

A. A. Thomaen * Co . 8.871 68.886 

Centra) Stamping Company_ 8,.570 1 6,726 

G. B. Morewood * Co. 8.000 18.989 

Pratt Mfg. Company. 8,i8l 85.670 

Merchant* Co. . 2,610 8,816 

S. Shepard * Co. 2.074 10.909 

N.L. 001^*00.. 2.021 67.884 

Hy Whittemore & Co. 1,694 89,589 

Tjombard, Ayres * Co. 784 .5,.528 

v. B. CoddingtOD * Co. 421 80,869 

Stroud * Co . 844 686 

E. 8. Wheeler * o. 280 969 

C. R. Alersick * Co. 101 4,242 

Lalanoe * G. Mfg. Co. 62 955 


Founds. Pounds. 

Tin: Mul er. SchaU * Co. 492,317 6,292.824 

R. (brooks * Co.. 2 *,809 20.809 

D. Thomsen & Co. 11.206 115.868 

Spelter: J. Osgood. 92.565 92.556 


Hardware* Haclilnery* Ac, 

Boker, Hermann * Co., Arms, cs., 29; Hdw.,bxs., 
5; Mdse., cs., 5 

Clark Mile End Company, Macb’y, pkgs., 17 
Field, Alfred & Co., Hdw., csk., 1; do., cs., 19 
Folsom, H. * D., Arms, cs., 7 
Funcht^ Edye & Co., Mach’y. cs., 5 
G raef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 4 
Hermann, Auckam & Co., Macmy, cs., 20 
Hawkos, T. G., Wheels, cks., 3 
Markt & Co., Hdw.. pkgs., 11 
McDermott. Walt. Forged Steel Shoes, 6 
Merchants’ Dispatch Company, Arms, cs., 3 
Meriden Cutlery Company, Mdse., cs., 2 
Pirn, Forwood & Co., Sugar Pans, 2 
Sanderson & Son, Mnch’y, cse., 1 
Schoverling, A., Mdse., cs., 31 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Mdse., os., 12 
Streace, G. L., Skillets, 100 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 36 
Tiebout, C. H. H. & Sons, Anvils, 24 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Llm., Arms, cs., 12; Anvils, 
277; Mdse., cs.. 7 

Witte, John G. A Bro^ Cutlery* <»., 7 
Order: Mach’y, cs., 28; Cutlery, cs., 6; Hdw., 
cs., 7 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from June 29 to 


July 6, Inclusive, 

Tons. 

Spiegeleisen : Crocker Bros. 201 

Exports of Metals, 

June 2. Jan. 1* 
to to 

July 5. July 6. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper : J. Abbott* Co. 266,188 6.200,928 

I ewlAohn Bros. 8 879.022 

F. A Tx)mal . 2,581 298 

American Metal Co. 4.842 458 

G. H. Nichols. 2V8.989 

J. Bruo** Ismay. 112.000 

S. Meodel. 560.000 

Ledoux * Co. 110.276 

Muller, .Nchail * Co. 480.000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Co. 294.064 

J. Kenn^-dy. Tod A Co. 112 086 

H. Becfcer A Co. 1,250 

Orford C. A 8. Bfg. Co. 294.881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 195.0u0 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co. 765.880 

J. Parsons A Co. 67.500 

Bridgeport Copper Co .. 112,000 

C. Herold . 250,000 

Phelps Bros. 6.260 

R. Jones . 189.984 

Copper Matte: WllHams A Ter- 


liune. 

Lewisohn Broe. 8,021.610 

American Metal Company. 1,272.568 

J. Abbott A po. 295,000 


Markets. 

[Special Cable Dupatch to The Iron Age.^ 
Lokjon. WgDNK-»D4T, July 11. 18He. 

The market for Block Tin has agitated, 
first advancing sharply, to the surprise of 
most speculators, and subsequently react¬ 
ing nearly as rapidly. The rise was due 
in a good measure to the fact that a large 
portion of the deliveries early in the 
month went to consumers, who bought 
heavily when prices were near the lowest 
point, thus disappointing speculative 
“shorts,” who had calculated upon a 
large amount of Tin coming on the 
market. This caused uneasiness, which 
in turn was intensified by continued 
reports of consumers storing stocks 
in the colonies instead of selling, as 
customary. Hence a lively demand to 
cover and the rapid advance in prices. The 
upward movement brought out consider¬ 
able stock from exporters at the primary 
points, and that, together with realizations 
by local holders, resulted in the subsequent 
decline after the major portion of the 
“shorts” were covered. The market is 
now in a very sensitive condition, greatly 
facilitating manipulation. 

Operations in Chili Bars have been on a 
very moderate scale, and prices have un¬ 
dergone only slight change during the 
week. The movement referred to last 
week/to change the form of contracts so 
that other Copper than Chili Bars may be 
a good delivery has resulted more satisfac¬ 
torily than was anticipated. It has been 
decided to admit a number of brands equal 
or superior, but the form of contract has 
not yet been framed by the committee 
chosen for that purpose. However, some 
800 tons have already changed hands under 
the new rule, the syndicate taking it at, it 
is understood, £69 for three months’ fu¬ 
tures. 

The Tin-Plate market has been quiet 
pending the quarterly meeting and prices 
are practically the same as current last 
week. The exports to the United States 
last month were 23,000 tons, or 2000 tons 
less than during June a year ago. 

There is very little change in the Pig 
Iron trade, save that a start has been 
forced in the direction of reduced produc¬ 
tion in Scotland, four furnaces there hav- 
ing been blown out the past week. There 
is no outside interest in warrants at the 
present time, and operators within the 
trade are disiniflined to make a decided 
move In the Middlesboro’ product, how¬ 
ever, there continues to be a brisk trade. 
Last month’s exports of Pig Iron were 
only 13,000 tons, against 44,000 tons in 
June, 1887. 

Scotch Pig.—Prices have raised but 
slightly and business has continued slow: 

No. 1 Coitnesft. f.o.b. Giascrow.47/ 

No. 1 Summerlee. “ “ 46/6 

No. 1 OartBherrIe. •• •* 44/ 

No. 1 Lanfrloan. .44/ 

No. 1 Oambroe. “ “ 89,8 

No. 1 ^botts, •* sx Leith.45/ 

No. 1 GieniraraocK. Ardroesan..48/ 

No. 1 DalmellliixtOD,’* “ .89/6 

No. 1 EfrliDton “ “ 88/ 

Steamer freiirhto, Qiaexow to New York, 
5/ ; Liverpool to New York. 7/8. 

Cleveland Pig.—The market very firm, 
without, however, any increased activity. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 34/; No. 8 
do., 31/9. 
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Bessemer Plg^.— Prices are held firmly, 
but business is only fair. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 48/, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —The market continues 
firm, with demand good. English 20 ^ 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N.W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Bails. —There has been no ma¬ 
terial change in this department. Stand¬ 
ard sections quoted at £8. 17/, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. Mid- 
dlesboro’ district about 2/6 @6/ less. 

Steel Blooms. —A fair business, but 
prices still rather weak. We quote at £8. 
18/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —A steady market, with 
the demand running fair. Bessemer, 24 
X 24 inch, £8. 16/, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Only moderate sales mak¬ 
ing, but prices steady. Bessemer, £8.19/8, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Bods. —Values are weaker 
and the demand is slow. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £5. 12/6 and No. 5 at £5. 10/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Bails. —Demand very slow and 
prices weaker. Tees quoted at £2. 12/6, 
and Double Heads £2. 17/6, c.i.f.. New 
York. 

Scrap Iron. —Market continues dull and 
prices are nominal. Heavy Wrought at 
£2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Very little inquiry. Former 
prices asked. Bessemer quoted £2. 5/ ® 
£2. 7/6, f.o.b. , 

Tin Plate. —A fair trade at about 
former prices. We quote, f.o.b., Liver¬ 
pool: 

IC Charcoal, Allawav CTade .14/0 ^ 16/ 

IC Bessemer steel. Coke Onlsh.. V2/9 18/ 

IC Siemens “ “ “ . 18/8 © 18/8 

IC Coke, B. V..grade. 12/9 @ 18/ 

Charcoal,Teme. Dean grade.12/6 ^ 12/9 

Manufactured Iron. —The market 
steady with trade fair. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

ss s. d. £ 8. 4 . 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. 7 10 f 

** Common ** ... 4 17 6 6 Of 

** Brs sheet, singles _ ^ 6 10 • 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales).... 4 IS 6 S 4 15 0 

Tin. —Market closes strong after con¬ 
siderable fluctuation. Straits quoted at 
£83 @ £83. 10/, spot, and £83. 7/6 for 
three months’ futures. 

Copper. —Dealings moderate, but prices 
fairly well maintained. Chili Bars closed 
at £81, spot, and £78. 2/6, three months’ 
futures. Best Selected, £75, nominal. 

Lead. —There has been a good business 
at better prices. Soft Spanish, £18 at the 
close. 

Spelter. —Demand more active and the 
market strong. Silesian, ordinary, £15. 
15/ @ £15. 17/6 at the close. 

The Llynvi Tondu Works collieries 
have been purchased by Colonel North for 
£150,000. 

Sparrow’s celebrated Ffrv^dd Works, 
at Wrexham, which have been idle for 
several years, are about to be restarted. 

A plan has been submitted for supply¬ 
ing Paris with pure water from the lake 
of Neufschatel, at a cost of $100,000,000. 
The proposed aqueduct would be 312 miles 
in length, including a tunnel 22 miles long 
under the Jura mountains. The lake is 
1620 feet above the average of Parisian 
streets. 


The Western Wages Scale. 

With the exception that three or four 
more firms have signed the scale, the con¬ 
dition of the lockout in the Western iron 
mills presents no new features from those 
noticed in our issue of last week. It is 
claimed, however, by the officials of the 
Amal^mated Association that they have 
reliable advices to the effect that several 
more firms will sign during the present 
week and that they have no fear as to the 
final outcome of the struggle. The devel¬ 
opments during the first week of the lock¬ 
out would seem to bear out this opinion, 
as up to Monday, the 9th inst., the follow¬ 
ing named firms had signed the Amal¬ 
gamated scale: 

Lau^hlin and Junction Steel Company, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio. 

Akron Iron Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Apollo Iron and Steel Company, PHtts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

Aurora Iron Company, Aurora, Ind. 

Maumee Rolling Mill Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Oliver Brothers & Philips, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Lookout Iron Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

P. H. Laufman & Co., Limited, Apollo, 
Pa. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, for 
the Twenty-ninth Street Iron Works, 
Union Iron Mills, and the Homestead 
Steel Works. 

Findlay Iron and Steel Company, Find¬ 
lay, Ohio. 

Findlay Rolling Mills Company, Find¬ 
lay, Ohio. 

Republic Iron Works, Limited, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Scottdale Iron and Steel Company, Lim¬ 
ited, Scottdale, Pa. 

Moorhead Brother & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Anchor Iron and Steel Works, New¬ 
port, Ky. 

Lawrence Iron and Steel Company, Iron- 
ton, Ohio. 

Summers Brothers & Co., Struthers, 
Ohio. 

Linden Steel Company, Limited, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

New Albany Rail Mill Company, New 
Albany, Ind. 

Eittanning Iron Company, Limited, Kit¬ 
tanning, Pa. 

The last-named firm signed the scale on 
Saturday, the 7th inst., and is the last sig¬ 
nature reported at this writing. The re¬ 
port published in some of the Pittsburgh 
papers that the nail manufacturers had 
signed the nailers’ scale is incorrect. There 
are but three firms in Pittsburgh that are 
engaged in the manufacture of nails, these 
being Shoenberger & Co., Chess, Cook & 
Co. and Jones (feLaughlins, Limited. None 
of these firms have siraed the scale. 
Chairman Keating also denies the state¬ 
ment that a meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Association has been called for the pur¬ 
pose of discussing the present situation of 
affairs. No meeting has been called, nor 
will there be one held, unless future devel¬ 
opments make it necessary. 

Among newly authorized corporations 
in the State of Illinois is the following: 
Paige Iron Works, capital $25,000; to 
purchase iron, steel, copper and other 
metals, and to manufacture articles from 
same; incorporators, John Crerar, Edward 
8. Shepherd and Alonzo W. Paige. 

The Junction Iron Company, of Mingo 
Junction, Ala., have just contracted for a 
new blast furnace, 17 x 75 feet, with J. P. 
Witherow, the well-known engineer and 
contractor, of Pittsburgh, Pa, It is to 
take the place of one of their former fur- 


I naces. and is not an additional one in the 
I sense of increasing ♦^he company’s plant. 
The firm have also contracted with Mack¬ 
intosh, Hemphill & Co. for an additional 
! blowing engine for immediate erection. 
When all is completed, however, the com- 
any will operate but one furnace, as haa 
een their custom in the past. 

Washing^ton News. 

iFVom Our Regular Correejxmdent.) 

Wasbinotox. D. C.. July 10. 1868. 

The tariff discussion in the House still 
lags along, notwithstanding occasional 
spasmodic efforts to facilitate its weary 
way through the parliamentary hopper. 
The optimistic reasoners have been argu¬ 
ing for the last month that the bill would 
be pa^ed by the middle of July. The 
pessimistic philosophers are still claiming 
September or later. The most anxious 
part of the situation just now is as to the 
ability* of Mr. Mills and his friends to pass 
the bill a ter the end of the debate. In 
order to ascertain within the range of a 
reasonable judgment in the premises, a 
canvass has been made which shows that 
the prospects are not certain. After all 
the amending and threatening and conced¬ 
ing and lashing the chances are doubtfu’, 
although there are those who think that 
the bill ought to pass, not as an economic 
measure, but for political considerations 
on both sides. The Democratic majority, 
as is known, is 15. To change the result 
on a full vote would require eight vote^ 
with the solid Republican strength. Based 
upon this elementary proposition comes 
the fact that the measure, whatever may 
be its fate, will not have any votes to spare 
on either side. 

The canvass of the Democratic vote has 
developed the fact that the following of 
their numbers will not vote for the bill : 
Merriman, of New York City; Greenman, 
of Troy; Randall, of Philadelphia; Snow¬ 
den, of Lehigh; Foran, of Cleveland, and 
Pidcock of the Fourth District of New 
Jersey. This makes six Democrats who 
will not vote for the bill. There are two 
who are in doubt. Vance, of Connecticut, 
who was “accommodated” to the extent 
of taking care of screws and cutlery, has 
always been violently opposed to the bill, 
but is not so vigorous in his expressions, 
although he believes the bill will defeat 
the Democrats in this State. General 
Tracy, of the Albany district, has also 
always opposed the bill until recently. 
Yet he has not safd that he will vote for 
it. This would make the necessary eight 
to defeat. 

On the Republican side the canvass 
shows but one who will vote for the bill. 
He is Fitch, of New York. The ranks, 
otherwise, are claimed to be firm. It is 
not improbable that a sufficient number 
will not vote so as to let the bill pass, 
otherwise the plans of the Republicans 
will not materialize. They propose to have 
the House pass their bill and the Repub¬ 
lican Senate pass their substitute and then 
go before the country. The House failing 
to pass theirs there can be no substitute, 
as the Senate cannot originate a revenue 
measure. The Senate proposition will not 
be ready for several weeks. There have 
been many parties here who have been 
heard, but progress has been slow. From 
present indications the Senate substitute 
will be somewhat of a modification of the 
Randall bill. The metal features will be 
about the same. 

The Board of Electrical Control in this 
city have resorted to summary measures 
to compel the illuminating companies to . 
put their wires in the ground. The latter 
respond that the subways are not feasible 
for their purposes. The case will come up 
in the courts on the 12th inst. 
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Hardware. 

The volume of business is limited, man¬ 
ufacturers and merchants being generally 
occupied in making their arrangements 
for the season’s trade. Prices of Hard¬ 
ware in general have not been, as a rule, 
revised, there being less than the usual 
number of new discount sheets issued. In 
several lines of goods there have, however, 
been changes in price, particulars of which 
lue given below. The market in several 
lines is not characterized by as much firm¬ 
ness as ought be desired, and there has 
been ^thin the last few weeks a reduc¬ 
tion in the price of some leading goods. 
The general tone is not strong, ana mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers are disposed to 
move conservatively. There is, however, 
a hopeful feeling prevailing in regard to 
fall business, which is regarded as likely 
to be of fair volume. 

Cut Nails. 

The week has been a very quiet one in 
the New York Cut-Nail trade, the market 
remaining unchanged at $1.90 to $1.95 for 
carload lots on dock, and $1.95 to $2 for 
small lots from store. It is stated that 
there is less shading from these figures by 
sellers of Nails not recognized as quite up 
to the standard than there has been for 
some time. 

Wire Nails. 

Since our l^t report there has been no 
improvement in pnce and some quotations 
are a shade lower. The price for carload 
lots, at factory, may be named at $2.40 to 
$2.50. Moderate lots are selling in this 
market at $2.60 to $2.60 and small lots at 
$2.60 to $2.65. 

At a meeting of the Wire Nail Associa¬ 
tion, held in Pittsburgh several months 
ago, it was decided that in order to pre¬ 
vent buyers from ordering Standard Nails i 
on a miscellaneous basis that the heading 
“ Miscellaneous Wire-Nail List ” should 
be ^opted for all Nails except Standard 
Nails in kegs, and that Nails provided for 
in the Standard list should not be sold at 
a discount from this miscellaneous list. It 
was also resolved to make the following 
extras to be added to the list: 

^-pound papers. 6 cents. 

^-pound papers.. cents. 

pa{^ and larger. 2 cents. 


I in bulk in wooden boxes. 1 cent. 

Th«e extras to be added to the list before 
taking off the discount. It was also de¬ 
cided that Nails provided for in the price 
list of Standard Wire Nails in kegs should 
not be sold at a discount from the miscel¬ 
laneous list. It was understood that these 
changes should go into effect when the 
Standard card was issued, and now that it 
has been issued some of the leading West¬ 
ern manufacturers have agreed to be gov¬ 
erned by and to announce these provisions. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

Shepard Hardware Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have issued a circular giving the 
following discounts for Surface Blind 
Hinges and Gate Hinges and Latches: 

Per cent. 

m- j ryi discount. 

mind^ges.. .. .75&10&5 

Gate Hmges and Latches.60&10&6 

Their assortment of Blind Hinges includes: 
Shepard’s, Noiseless, Niagara, Buffalo, 
Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s (old pattern) 
and Clark’s (tip pattern). The price 
list is also annotmced as follows : 

Per dozen 

Nofc 1 , 10 , 80, 60 and 75 (Wood). isM 

No. 3 (Brick). A 25 

No. 6 (Brick). 12 .50 

No. 60, ** Noiseless ” (Brick). V. 6 25 

No. 65, “ Noiseless ” (Brick). 7 00 

No. 55, “ Noiseless ” (extra heavy).. 15*00 

The market for Tire Bolts is somewhat 
irregular. The base discount of the Port 


Chester Bolt and Nut Company and the 
American Screw Company is 70 per cent., 
but some of the other manufacturers are 
still adhering to discount 65 and 10 as the 
base discount. 

The following quotations on Hammers 
are made by the Hartford Hammer Com¬ 
pany, Hartford, Conn., for whom JohnH. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street. New 
York, are agents. The list prices are, it 
will be remembered, different from those 
of other manufacturers: 

A j ^ P®** 

Adzo-Eye Nail Hammers..38>^&5 

Patent Nail-Holding Hammers.38X&5 

Workman Adze-Eye Nail Hammers_38W&5 

Workman Adze-Eye Bell-Face Ham¬ 
mers.83W&5 

Standard Adze-Eye Hammers.83>^&5 

Machinists’ Adze-Eye Ball-Pein Hammers.. .50 
Machinists’ Adze-Eye Straight>Pein Ham¬ 
mers. 50 

Riveting Adze-Eye Hammers..50 

Farriers’ Adze-Eye Hammers. .50 

Horseshoers’ Adze-Eye Fitting Hammers... .50 

Horseshoers’ Turning Hammers..50 

Tinners’ Riveting Hammers..50 

Ti^era’ Paneing Hammers.”50 

Riveting Plain-Eye Hammers.50 

Engineers’ Single-Face Haulers.... . 60 

Engineers’ Double-Face Hammers.50 

Blacksmiths’ Hand Hammers..50 

Coopers’ Hammers. !*!!!!! .50 

Cairiage Ironers’ H^d Hammers... . . 50 

Chippii^ Hammers.” * *50 

Machinists’ Ball-Pein Octagon Pattern Ham¬ 
mers. 50 

Machinists’ Straight-Pein Octagon Pattern 

Hammers.. .50 

Machinists’ Ooss-Pein Octi^^onPattm Ham¬ 
mers. 50 

Brad Hammers.. !.!! !,50 

Tack Hammers. 

Boilermakers’ Riveting Hmnmers..!!! .50 

Drillii^ or Striking Hammers....!! isO 

Hand Drill or Stonecutters’ Hammers.60 

Masons’ Hammers. *50 

Masons’ Hammers with t^th... !].!.. . 50 

Napping Hammers...’ * .50 

Tack Claws..’ *25 

Spalling or Stone Hammers.65&10 

Blacksmiths’ Hand Hammers..65&10 

Blacksmiths’ Sledges.. 65&10 

Coal Sledges.| !65&10 

Horseshoers’ Turning Sledges.65&10 

Stone Sledges..‘65&10 

Railroad Mauls.. 65&10 

Sto or Top Mauls. ..65&10 

Woodchcmpers’ Mauls.65&10 

Wedges, ^ckee Pattern..65&10 

Wedges, Hartford Hammer Company’s Pat¬ 
tern.65&10 

Railroad Track Chisels. 65&10 

Handles.25 

The agreement amon^ the manufacturers 
of Wire goods has, with some modifica¬ 
tions, been continued. Materially lower 
prices are, however, prevailing, and dis¬ 
count 85 per cent, is mentioned as a general 
quotation. At figures which are obtain¬ 
able by good buyers, this line of goods is 
regarded as a safe purchase, as the goods 
are not likely to go much lower, and, with 
the understanding which exists among the 
manufacturers, may perhaps be advanced 
in price before very long. 


Wrought-Iro i Pipe is in better condi¬ 
tion than at our last report, in which we 
referred to the fact that the market 
showed no further yielding in price, and 
alluded to the probability that better fig¬ 
ures would soon prevail. The improved 
condition is owing largely to extensive 
purchases of Pipe, so that many of the 
mills are well occupied with orders, and 
show a disposition to refuse others except 
at advanced quotations. The activity 
which has characterized the market still 
continues. The following prices are 
those at present prevailing: 

Discount. 

per cent, 

and under, plain. 571 ^ 

13i and under, galvanized. 47 W 

13 ^ and over, plain.67W 

and over, galvanized.’ .52Q 

Boiler Tubes, Iron. 55 

Since our last reference to the Cordage 
market Sisal Rope has been vacillating, a 
decline of cent having occurred, fol¬ 
lowed, however, by an almost immediate 
recovery of cent, so that the price re¬ 
mains where it was. The market con¬ 
tinues firm, especially in view of the 
marked stiffness in the price of Manila 
Rope. 

The Screw market, notwithstanding the 
fact that some orders have been placed at 
slight concessions beyond what is regarded 
as the extreme price, continues decidedly 
firm, the agreement of the leading manu¬ 
facturers working satisfactorily in the 
regulation of the price. While these 
goods are thus held firmly at a large ad¬ 
vance beyond prices which prevailed in the 
days of aotive competition between the 
companies, it is to be noticed that a simi¬ 
lar condition of things prevails abroad. 
Recent London advices are to the effect 
that the makers of Iron and Wood Serews 
have combined to raise their price about 
60 per cent, on the net value, and to 
divide the field, leaving the home trade 
exclusively to Messrs. Nettlefold, and the 
Geman home trade to the German makers, 
while extra-European markets are to be 
supplied at 72J per cent, discount from 
Nettlefold’s list. This is referred to as an 
exceptionally strong combination, which 
was effected with so much secrecy that 
peculators did not succeed in placing or¬ 
ders before its accomplishment, thus leav¬ 
ing them in a position where they cannot 
compete with the syndicate. 

Ammunition. 


Heavy Hammers and Sledges are sold at 
low and irregular prices. Competition is 
animated, and the situation is not re¬ 
garded by the manufacturers with especial 
satisfaction. 

Picks and Mattocks are also offered at 
low prices, some of the leading manufact¬ 
urers having made recent concessions. 

The Daisy Wagon Jack, manufactured 
by the E. Covert Mfg. Company, Farmer 
Village, N. Y., is sold at ^ per dozen, 
subject to a discount of 86 per cent. 

A meeting of the manufacturers of Table 
Cutlery was held in this city last week, 
and was attended by representatives from 
the leading companies. The matter of 
prices was considered, and it was decided 
^^®^^vi®ftble to make any change at present, 
existing quotations being reaffirmed. The 
condition of things in this line is more 
satisfactory than it has been for some time, 
prices being well maintained. 


Recent inquiries among the trade through 
the country at large develop the fact that 
a comparatively small proportion of the 
merchants pay the regular prices for Am¬ 
munition, cuts direct or indirect being 
exceedingly frequent. This irregularity 
is not confined to the houses who have 
openly announced cut prices, but in a 
quiet way extras are given by many who 
are compelled to adopt this course in order 
to meet the prices quoted by their com¬ 
petitors and thus hold their trade, or who 
make these concessions as inducements for 
the purchase of other goods. To such an 
extent does this condition of things pre¬ 
vail that the associated manufacturers will 
be obliged to take cognizance of it, or to 
lose such control of the maricet as they still 
retain, there being, danger of an in¬ 
crease in this irregularity with the open 
announcement of cut prices by the E. 
C. Meacham Arms Company, Alford 
& Berkele Company, McIntosh, Hunt- 
mgton & Co. and other houses. The as¬ 
sociation are, howevei*, apparently reluct¬ 
ant to take action in the premises, as the 
irregularities in question are so widely 
practiced, and by some houses of such in¬ 
fluence, that an attempt to enforce strict 
adherence to prices would be liable to 
precipitate a rupture which would still 
further embarrass them. It remains to be 
seen wheth er they will permit this state of 
things to continue with only mild pro- 
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test, which would probably be with¬ 
out result, or will take active meas¬ 
ures to enforce adherence to schedule 
prices, and cut off the supply of any houses 
by whofp cut prices are made. The latter 
course in existing circumstances is not re¬ 
garded as likely to be adopted at all gen¬ 
erally. In the meantime the houses not 
connected with the association are under¬ 
stood to be obtaining such Cartridges as 
they need without any special difficulty, 
and it is stated by some oi them that since 
the Meacham break they have been able 
to procure a supply of the goods more 
easily than before, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts, to which we alluded in 
our last issue, as made by the association 
to prevent this. There is some disposition 
among “A” houses to withdraw from the 
association in view of the advantages 
they can obtain in buying and selling the 
goods in the open market, but as yet 
there has been little movement in this 
direction. As bearing upon this aspect of 
the case, we give the following extract 
from a letter received from a well-known 
Western house: 

On January 1,1888, we concluded that our 
intereste would be better seiwed by not buying 
Ammuni tion of the association, and the result 
has more than justified our judgment in the 
matter. We have had no difficulty in buying 
all the Ammunition we needed at better ad¬ 
vantage thim we could have bought of the asso¬ 
ciation, and willing it at what prices we chose 
to maka As you are aware, the cuts are made 
openly and not aub rosa at all, and in addition 
to these open quotations we have numerous 
confidential letters naming association prices 
and lower. We do not think that the associa¬ 
tion amounts to a row of pins. 

While there is no doubt more vitality in 
the association than our correspondent re¬ 
gards it as possessing, it is still true 
that the irregularity of the market and the 
facility with which goods are obtained in¬ 
directly, are represented in the above letter. 

Items. 

Wm. Q. Hibbard, president of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, sailed 
for Europe on the 7th inst. from New 
York. He expects .to be absent for 
several months. 

A change has been made in the member¬ 
ship and name of the well-known house of 
Ducharme, Fletcher & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
They are succeeded by Fletcher, Jenks & 
Co., J. A. Whitney having been admitted 
as a partner in the firm. With this ex¬ 
ception, the persons comprising the new 
firm are the same as those of Ducharme, 
Fletcher & Co. 

At their recent annual meeting we are 
advised that the Louis Hoffman Hardware 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss., declared a 
handsome dividend. The old officers 
were, re-elected. The company’s increas¬ 
ing business is referred to with the ex¬ 
pectation that they will do a still larger 
business the coming year. 

A considerable departure from the usual 
line of goods advertised in The Iron Age 
is the card of C. Ehman, manufacturer of 
Wood Mantels, Elizabeth and Fulton 
streets, Chicago, which will be found on 
page 49 of this issue. Mr. Ehman is a 
very enterprising manufacturer of Mantels, 
his stock comprising over 800 separate 
designs, of which the photographs alone 
have cost $7000. As he finds hm patron¬ 
age is growing among dealers in Hardware 
he seeks through this advertisement to 
extend his acquaintance and increase his 
trade. It is not unusual in some localities 
to find Hardware merchants fitting up 
small apartments with artistic Grates, 
ornamental Wood Mantels, fancy Chan¬ 
deliers and other pieces of furniture 
from their stock to show customers 
how nicely—and possibly how cheaply— 
they can fit up parlors, libraries ana sit¬ 


ting-rooms, according to the most modem 
ideas in household decoration. 

The Chicago papers contain a great deal 
of news about Saturday afternoon bjise- 
ball games, in which very familiar names 
frequently figiire. One issue recently re¬ 
cently reported contests between the Hor¬ 
ton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co.’s nine 
and the W. W. Kimball & Co.’s nine; the 
Crane Bros. Mfg. Company’s nine and the 
Crane Elevator Company's nine; the 
Wells & Nellegar nine and the Mayflowers; 
Markey, Ailing & Co.’s nine and the 
Wanderers. Much interest is being 
taken in these contests, and the half 
holiday is looked forward to with 
eagerness by not only those who 
play, but their associates in their respect¬ 
ive business houses, who take a deep in¬ 
terest in the result. The business of the 
week is dispatched with more than the 
usual celerity, so that the decks are kept 
clear for Saturday. 

J. B. Field & Co., Detroit, Mich., show 
a large line of Sporting Goods in their 
pamphlet devotea to summer sports. 
Copious illustrations are given represent¬ 
ing leading goods in the lines indicated. 
Their factory is referred to as equipped 
with electric power and machinery for 
manufacturing Split Bamboo Fishing Rods, 
Sporting Specialties and general Gun and 
Fishing Tackle repairs. The catalogue 
will be appreciated by those who desire 
information on the interesting and varied 
line to which it refers. 

Goulds & Austin, Chicago, Ill., have 
issued a handsome pamphlet devoted to 
Well Sinking Machinery, to the exhibition 
of which 100 pages are given. There is 
thus offered to those interested in this line 
a very complete catalogue elegantly 
printed on heavy paper of superior Quality 
and containing a large number of illustra¬ 
tions, many of which are new. The chapter 
devoted to Pole Tools is especially referred 
to as containing the only full line of illus¬ 
trations on this subject published. These 
Pole Tools are used for deep drilling in¬ 
stead of the cable outfits used in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and the East. But the catalogue 
contains a large amount of valuable and 
interesting matter showing the methods 
and machinery used in this important in¬ 
dustry. 

The advertisement of William A. Ives 
& Co., on page 46 will be observed. It 
will be seen that they announce change of 
address from New Haven, Conn., to Ham¬ 
den, Conn., where their factory is situated. 
It is also stated that their New York 
agency has been discontinued. 

In a game of base-ba.l played at Com- 
munipaw, N. J., July 7, between the nine 
of the H. B. Newhall Company and the 
nine of Topping Fox, the former were 
defeated by a score of 21 to 13. 

Watkins, Pease*& Co., of Chicago and 
Columbus, Ohio, have opened a branch 
house in Louisville, Ky., where they carry 
a full line cf Builders’ Material, such as 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, &c. They are said 
to represent two of the largest manufact¬ 
urers in the Northwest. 

The Hollow Cable Mfg. Company, 
Homellsville, N. Y., are erecting a new 
two-story brick factory, 150 x 40, which 
they will fill with machinery for the man¬ 
ufacture of their goods. It is located ad¬ 
jacent to the tracks of the Erie Railway. 
The company report a large trade this sea¬ 
son in their Hollow Cable Clothes Lines, 
of which they make four sizes, and in their 
Preston's Patent Braided Barbless Fence 
Wire. The demtmd for the latter is re¬ 
ferred to as increasing very rapidly, and 
although the company have been running 
their works day and night for more than 
three months they are still behind their 
orders. 


W. C. Smith, secretary and treasurer of 
the Rockford Bit Company, Rockford, Ill., 
having recently purchased R. H. Tinker’s 
stock, has become sole proprietor. The 
company have lately bought the Ashtabula 
Bit Works, the two establishments being 
thus consolidated. Since then Mr. Smith 
has been considering the advisability of 
using natural gas, and in view of the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from its use has decided 
to move the works from Rockford, Ill., 
and Ashtabula, Ohio, to Kokomo, Ind., 
where the company are now building 
factory, storerooms, office, &c. It is in¬ 
timated that when the new works are com¬ 
pleted the company will have a very con¬ 
venient and well arranged factory. The 
use of natural gas is referred to as ena¬ 
bling them to produce goods of exceptional 
Quality. With the increased facilities 
tnus given they will continue the manu¬ 
facture on a larger scale than heretofore 
of their Perfection Au^r Bits, Special 
Wood Boring Tools, Ma^ne Bits, &c. 

The catalogue of the Westcott Chuck 
Company, Oneida, N. Y., illustrates West- 
cott’s Patent Chucks, which include two 
styles of Drill Chucks, Little Giant Im¬ 
proved, of which seven sizes are made, and 
Oneida, of which two sizes are made, and 
also five styles of Lathe Chucks, as follows: 
Scroll Combination, ten sizes; Geared 
Combination, eight sizes; Plain Universal, 
eight sizes; Independent, seven sizes, and 
Cutting Off, seven sizes. The pamphlet 
is finely printed and fully illustrated. 

The Palmer Mfg. Company, 290 Pearl 
street. New York, issue a convenient price 
list of Stove Boards, including the Pearl 
Embossed White Metal, paper and wood 
lined; Seamless Oxidized Crystal, paper 
and wood lined; Peerless Embossed White 
Metal, with figured brass border and cor¬ 
ners, paper lined; Perfection Embossed 
Brass, figured comers, w^^od lined, and 
Star, paper lined, zinc polished. They 
also issue a separate price list of new 
Oxidized Zinc Stove Boards, paper and 
wood lined, and give an illustration show¬ 
ing the character of the decoration. 

W. K. Morison & Co., Incorporated, 
who will, August 1, succeed Janney, Sem¬ 
ple & Co., 107 Nicollet avenue, Minneap¬ 
olis. Minn., in their retail Hardware busi¬ 
ness, w’ould like to receive catalogues- 
discount sheets and quotations from man, 
ufacturers. Material improvements will 
be made in the interior arrangements of 
the store, and they hope to retain the large 
retail business which is already estab¬ 
lished there. The location is regarded as 
a good one, having been used as a Hard¬ 
ware store since 1866. 

Condition of Trade. 

We have the following advices in regard 
to the condition of business in Louisville, 
Ky: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., is in 
a healthy state, naturally quiet, as no one is 
making i fforts to push sales. The farmers are 
busy attending to good crops, having no time 
for improvements, and cons^ueutly the coun¬ 
try merchant has a dull time, which the job¬ 
bers feel The salesmen are all called in, en¬ 
joying a needed r^t. Building in towns goes 
on wdl—far beyond last year—while the trade 
in Harvesting Machinery was never so large. 
At last heavy rains have fallen, giving general 
relief, particularly to the tobacTO cron, which 
was given up as a failure. Dealers, while still 
extremely conservative in buying, are careful 
to keep stocks full, with placed onlei’s to diaw 
from, firmly believing a go.od trade is coming 
soon again. 

The following review of the Pittsburgh 
Hardware market is given by the Dinpatchy 
of that city: 

The year’s business in Hardware closes up in 
the early part of July. Taking the coimtry 
over, the trade show s a falling oif accordmg to 
the uniform testimony from all directions as 
compare<l with the previous season. Pitts¬ 
burgh’s trade in the line of this industry has 
been exceptional the past year. Interviewrs 
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with a number of the heavy operators in this 
line lead to the conclusion that the volume of 
business for 1887-8 has been up to the previous 
year, while the margin of profits has oeen re¬ 
duced to a minimum. One heavy jobber siws 
his trade has increased 25 per cent., but profits 
are below all former years. Another who has 
Imown the trade here almost from the begin¬ 
ning claims that the business will this year 
fall slightly below the averse of the p€ist two 
or three years, but sa3rs he is not disappointed, 
as tariff uncertainties and the excitement of 
tte political campai^ never fail to damage 
more or less the Hardwai*e industry. All, how¬ 
ever, agree that this city has suffered less from 
the general depression than any ti*ade center on 
the continent. To hold our own aftei* the pros¬ 
perity of 1886-7 is glory enough, and few, if 
any, cities of the land have done this much, as 
Pittsburgh undoubtedly has in the line of 
Hardware. Investments in Nail mill plants 
have in the past two years been nearer zero as 
to value than at any ^riod since Nails were 
made by machinery. The present situation of 
the Pittsburg Hardwai'e mdustiy is in brief 
as follows: The volume of business for the 
year jast closing has been equal to any previous 
year. Tariff uncei'tainties and the Presidential 
campaign have without a doubt brought the 
volume of trade for the year below what it 
might have been. But all in all the business 
has been up to the average of the past three 
years, and m some lines much better. Dealers 
genen^y are satisfied and hopeful. The de¬ 
pressed trade in Hardware through the country 
nas affected Pittsburgh less than any other 
trade during the first half of 1888, and the out¬ 
look for the new season's business is as fair as 
the average at this time, which is called the 
winding up period for the year’s trade and the 
time of planning for new ventures. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

We have received from A. L. Young, 
Sing Sing, N. Y., a description of two or 
three racks which are in use in his store, the 



first of which, a Stove Board rack, is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 248. This rack is made of 
J-inch stuff, and is divided into compart¬ 
ments for holding the different sizes of 
Round and Square Stove Boards. These 
compartments are inclosed on three sides, 
the front being open to permit the inser¬ 
tion of the Boards. The Boards rest on 
shelves 3 inches apart, the largest being 
placed at the bottom, as indicated in the 
illustration. This rack is referred to as 
keeping the Boards in good shape, as they 
lie nat on the shelves, thus overcoming the 
tendency to curl up, as is the case when 
they stand on edge. The fact that the 
stock is to a great extent protected from 
dust is also emphasized, as well as the 
general utility of the arrangement. 

In Fig. 249 we illustrate Mr. Young’s 
arrangement for the accommodation of 
Picks, Axes, Handles, Feather Dusters, 
Cuny Combs, &c. In this method of 
handling the goods large deep drawers 
are used in the manner indicated in the 
engraving. Axe boxes are utilized as 
drawers in the first or lower row, four 


heavy iron tnmk rollers being employed 
on each drawer to facilitate removal. 
Handled Axes and Picks are thus kept. 
The second, third and fourth rows of the 
arrangement above are 34 inches in length, 
thus leaving a ledge of 4 inches above the 
lower row. The drawers comprising the 



Fig. 2i9.—Drawers and Shelving. 


first two row's are 6 x inches, the others 
being of varying dimensions. These 
drawers are used for the goods indicated 
in the illustration, the upper row being 
entirely devoted to Feather Dusters. The 
top of this upper row corresponds with 
the counter level, and in the shelving there 
are drawers, riding on four small trunk 
rollers, for Curry Combs and Brushes. 
Wire, Finishing and Clout Nails are kept 
in smaller drawers, each size by itself, and 
large enough to hold 20 to 26 pounds 
each. The shelf stock is kept in conven¬ 
tional w ooden boxes with Russell «& Er¬ 
win’s Sash Lifts or Pulls No. 8026—a 
simple open loop fastening with a screw 
at each end—an article which is much ap¬ 
proved by Mr. Young for this purpose. 
He states that he has used over 1200 of 
them in refitting his store. 

Fig. 250 represents his rack for Pot Covers, 
which is made very much on the same prin¬ 
ciple as the one described above. Fig. 248. 
This rack is divided by a partition down 
the middle, each side being 13 inches wdde 
at the bottom and 36 inches high, and hav¬ 
ing 10 shelves each 3 inches apart. The 
sides of this rack are made of f-inch stuff. 



Fig, 250.— Pot-Cover Pack. 


^-inch material being used in the construc¬ 
tion of its other parts. This rack accom¬ 
modates the sizes of Pot Covers between 
7^ and 13 inches, those which measure an 
even number of inches being kept on one 
side and all others on the other side. The 
adaptability of this rack for the purpose 
for which it is intended is obvious. 


R. T. Young, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
sends us a description of his method of 
keeping list for retailing Carriage Bolts 
and other goods, an illustration of which 



Fig. 251.— Price Card for Bolts^ Screws and 
Hinges. 

is given in Fig. 251. Two stiff paste¬ 
boards are united by a flexible leather 
back, the size of which is 12 x 18 inches. 
This is to protect from dust and dirt. The 
first inside page is divided into four col¬ 
umns for the different kinds of Bolts. 
This will contain pnees of Bolts in suffi¬ 
cient variety. One of the four columns is 
thus arranged: 

Box. Carriage Bolts. Price. 

1 Xx3.. $8.00 

2 K X 4. 8.80 

3 X X 5. 9.60 

4 Kx6. 10.40 

The boxes containing the Bolts are com¬ 
paratively numbered and arranged con¬ 
secutively, size proportioned, and divided 



Fig. 252.— Brackets for Steel Goods. 

to contain one or more packages of Bolts. 
The size of box, 12 x 9 x 6, is a good one, 
but Horse Nail boxes make a very good 
substitute. To avoid mixture it is sug¬ 
gested that in arranging the Bolts the 
kinds of each box should be as different as 
may be convenient. This method is re¬ 
ferred to as making it as easy to find a 



Fig. 258.— Details of Brucket for D-Handle 
Goods. 

Bolt of any specified size as to locate an 
account in the ledger by the aid of an index. 
It is also pointed out that deficiencies of 
samples are readily detected. The other 
inside page of the price card is used for 
all kinds of Hinges, and between these 
Images is interleaved the Screw list, as 
shown in the illustration. 

F. S. Widenor, Belvidere, N. J., sends 
us a description of his method of making 
Brackets for Shovels, Forks, Rakes, Hoes, 
Handled Axes, &c., which is illustrated in 
Fig. 252. The Brackets, which are 2i 
inches apart, are sawed out of ^-inch 
cherry, and are supported by 7 x 9 Rosette 
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Brackets, the shorter side of which is 
screwed to the wall. The distance be¬ 
tween Brackets is ample to admit handles. 
By this method a large stock of the goods 
is satisfactorily accommodated. Mr. 
Widenor alludes to the convenience and 
efficiency of this arrangement, and states 
that the cost of these Brackets complete 
does not exceed $3 per dozen pairs. 

The details of Bracket for D-Handle 
Forks and Shovels are shown in Fig. 252. 
For accommodating long handle goods the 
Brackets are made with eight places in¬ 
stead of six, as shown. 

Referring to another feature of his ar¬ 
rangement Mr. Widenor writes: 

I find the use in my store of Spool Cases or 
Cabinets to be very advantageous. They can 
be bought of any dry goods house for from 50 
cents to $2 each, according to the number of 
drawers in them. I have in use 12 of these 
cases, and find that with a little alteration of 
the partitions they are very convenient. I use 
one case with two drawers, one for narrow 
Wrought Butts and another for Brass Butts. 
When I have a customer for any of these goods 
I pull out the drawer, and he sees at a glance 
the different sizes, and I am thus saved the 
trouble of taking down eight or ten tnwAii 
broken boxes and replacing them after the cus¬ 
tomer has purchased. Another cabinet of two 
drawers I use for Bright Auger Bits. One of 
four drawers is devoted to Black Auger Bite, 
Twist Drills, &c. : Black Auger Bits, two 
drawers; Morse Twist Drills, one drawer, 
while the other drawer is occupied by Nail 
Sets. Reamers, Punches, Countersinks, &c. 
Another cabinet of three drawers is used as 
follows: One drawer, Keys, all kinds, each in 
a separate place; one drawer. Screw Eyes in 
the front part and Springs and Rivets in the 
back. The third drawer is occupied by Copper 
Rivets and Burrs in the front, and Tinned Iron 
Rivets and Burrs in the back. A cabinet of 
four drawers is devoted to Bright and Black 
Augers, to each of which two drawers are 
given. Plane Bits and Oouges, each one 
drawer, occupy another cabinet, and Jennings’ 
Auger Bits, Syracuse Twist Drill Bits for 
wood and German Gimlet Bits are accommo¬ 
dated in another tbree-drawer cabinet. I use 
one cabinet with two drawers for Pish Hooks 
in boxes, and two cabinets for Pish Hooks tied 
to gut. Brass Fishing Pole Ferrules occupy 
another. Before adopting this method of 
arrangement I foimd it very inconvenient to 
show the goods mentioned, but now the whole 
stock is readily placed before the customer. 
Another advantage is that in ordering any of 
these goods you can see at a glance just what 
you have in stock, and by marking numbers, 
&C., on the partition, you know just what to 
order. 

Show Window Decoration. 

A correspondent, writing from Boston 
in regard to this matter, says: “It 
is a good plan to advertise one's 
business in the papers, but for all 
of that the windows should be so 
arranged that the customer will find the 
store without asking half a dozen people 
where it is. A little study and some 
originality will accomplish wonders. For 
instance, fill the window with stove-pipe, 
and hang on a card with this notice: 


* ‘ YOU DO NOT HAVE FITS WHEN 
YOU PUT OUR STOVE-PIPE TO¬ 
GETHER, AS it’s THE PIPE THAT 
HAS THE ‘ FITS. ’ ” 


There would be little use in having the 
card and pipe in the window for a decade 
—a week would be long enough. If the 
boys in the shop have some spare time, a 
collection of tin cups could be made, from 
as small ^ the tinner can make to one of 
Jumbo size. These cups being arranged 
in their proper order, will be sure to 
attract attention. A small cook stove 
could be put in the window, and every¬ 
thing arranged as though the window was 
a kitchen. If the figure of a woman could 
be secured, and this supposed person be 


made to appear to be engaged in cooking, 
there woula surely be a crowd in front of 
the store for days together. 

After the tin cups have ceased to be a 
novelty, some other article of tinware 
could be selected for similar display. Al¬ 
most every tin shop has wash boilers from 
7 to 10 inches. By making two or three 
smaller sizes of boilers, and putting the 
collection in the show window, the desired 
effect will be certain to be produced using 
this article. The large dry goods stores 
have men called window dressers, whose 
business it is to arrange the show windows, 
and the passer-by each day observes a new 
display. Not only that, but the windows 
are often kept lighted after the store is 
closed, so those who pass can see what is 
to be shown. Similar ideas will pay in 
the stove and hardware line. 

The Price of Stoves. 

Relating to this matter a recent issue of 
The Metal Worker says : 

A correspondent in the Southwest, 
whom we know to be a careful and regular 
reader of this paper, in a letter to the 
Editor not intend^ for publication, asks 
some questions about the selling price of 
stoves that would seem appropriate for 
discussion in this column. We think we 
violate no confidence in explaining why 
we allude to the subject at this time, nor 
yet in referring directly to portions of his 
letter. What he asks is perhaps in the 
minds of other dealers, and portions of 
what we have said to him in the reply w'e 
have sent may therefore be of benefit in 
various directions. Without quoting the 
letter we may say that our correspondent 
has in mind that stove castings can be 
made at present for about 8 cents per 
pound, wnile stove manufacturers want 
from 6 to 7 cents per pound for the goods 
they have to sell. He argues that with a 
cast so low and a price so high, relatively, 
something must be wrong, but rather than 
charge the manufacturers writh an unrea¬ 
sonable profit in a way to do them injus¬ 
tice he comes first to us to ask a little in¬ 
formation 

The reason that stoves are not sold as 
low as our correspondent thinks would be 
proper, in view of the cost figures he has 
secured, is primarily because his cost fig¬ 
ures are erroneous. The cost of stoves at 
the present time is not the same as the cost 
of castings, but a much higher figure. 
The castings are only one of several items 
entering into the finished stove. Before 
the castings are made there is the heavy 
item of design and patterns, and as a part 
of the cost of almost every modem stove 
is a royalty on one or more improvements 
in constmction. The foundry cost alone, 
which the figure quoted represents, is esti¬ 
mated by some well-informed persons to be 
less than half of the cost of the stove 
when sold and ready to ship. Assuming 
this to be even approximately true it woula 
make the price of stoves at the present 
time low, rather than much too high. 
This in a nut-shell is the reply to our cor¬ 
respondent’s inquiry, although the same 
idea is capable of presentation in different 
forms ana from other standpoints. 

We believe the prices demanded by 
stove manufacturers at the present time 
to be low rather than unreasonably 
high, and that makers in general have 
reason to feel that they are entitled 
to more than they are now getting. The 
efforts that are being made by stove 
manufacturers to secure better prices 
through the medium of agreements, &c., 
are ba.sed not upon inordinate greed, but 
rather upon a reasonable desire to get a 
fair price for certain goods which compe¬ 
tition has put at figures too low to be re¬ 
munerative. These general remarks are 
perhaps not called for by anything in the 
letter above referred to, but as they ex¬ 
press the truth as we see it we offer them 


for the consideration of our readers. 
When conditions change and prices are 
fixed at a figure unreasonably high we 
shall have something to say on the other 
side. 

Uniformity In Marking Goods. 

The following letter from a correspond¬ 
ent in Brooklyn has been called out by the 
article which appeared under the above 
title in the last issue of The Iron Age. 
The writer treats the subject from a little 
different standpoint than the correspond¬ 
ent whose letter has already appeared, and 
presents a record of experience which 
will be found of interest to many in the 
trade: He says: 

To the Editor: 1 notice the article en¬ 
titled “ Uniformity in Marking Goods,” signed 
by “ Veteran.” The idea of the correspond¬ 
ent is, in my opinion, a good one, and is 
the proper way to mark regular goods, but 
it will not work in aU cases. There are at 
present a great many goods sold at auction, 
and I frequently make purchases on such occa¬ 
sions. From the number of people present, 
and the quantity of goods sold, I am satisfied 
that the auction is not held esjWially for my 
benefit. From long experience in busmess 1 
have learned that It is possible to charge too 
little as well as too much for goods. To illus¬ 
trate, suppose I go to the auction and purchase 
a few gross, more or lesa of all-bristle scrub 
brushes at 7 cents each. These are worth in a 
r^^ular way $3 a dozen. I put them in a bas¬ 
ket at the door and mark them, All-bristle 
scrubs, only 10 cents ; worth36 cents.” At that 
figure there would be a fair profit; but I might 
just as well put out gold dollara and mark 
them 25 cents each. People look at them, 
put them down with a wise look on their face, 
as much as to say, ** you can’t fool me,” and 
pass on. Now, my plan to sell the g^oods above 
mentioned is to mark them 25 cents. The rnnn 
down the street charges 35 cents for his; you 
cut his prices, and that is all you want to do. 

I purchased some diears a wort time since, 
with 8 inch straight cutter steel blades, for 10 
cents each. It was impossible for me to sell 
them until I had put toe price up to 40 cents; 
then people believed what I said ccmceming 
them, and I soon disposed of the lot. I tried 
them first at 15 cents and then raised toe figure 
to 25 cents, but they wcmld not sell. At 15 
cents people seemed to doubt my word con¬ 
cerning the quality of the shears. I believe in 
selling cheap, and make it a rule to sell all 
regular goods at a uniform profit of 25 per cent., 
except it be something like stoves, toat require 
a great deal of extra time and trouble. Upon that 
class of goods I get all I can, and then, occar 
sionally, am not half paid for the trounla I 
purchais^ some time ago about 250 odorless 
cooking pots, 7 and 8 inch, at 16 cents. 1 put 
a cover on them and sold them at 50 cents and 
75 cents each. They were dispKeed of very 
rapidly, and I could have sold as many more 
if 1 had them. If I had put the price at a less 
figure, which I could easily have afforded to 
do, people would have thought they were too 
cheap to be good, that they were m^e of poor 
iron, would black the food, or something else 
was toe matter with them, when the fact was 
they were first-class goods in every particular. 

Sharp Buyer. 

The letter of our correspondent is inter- 
^ting and instructive as throwing some 
light upon the methods at present in vogue 
in the retail trade in some sections of the 
country. No doubt there are those who 
follow a different plan from that outlined, 
a description of which would add to the 
general discussion of an interesting sub¬ 
ject, and from them we invite an expres¬ 
sion of opinion. 


Speed of Electricity.— According to 
Professor Gould’s investigations on the 
speed of electricity, it appears that aerial 
telegraph wires on poles transmit electric¬ 
ity at the rate of from 14,000 to 16,000 
miles per second, and that the velocity of 
the transmission increases with the dis¬ 
tance between the wires and the earth—or, 
in other words, with the hight of suspen¬ 
sion ; and that the subterranean wires, like 
submarine cables, transmit with reduced 
rapidity. Again, while wires suspended 
at a feeble hight are known to transmit 
signals at a velocity of some 12,000 miles 
per second; those that are suspended 
higher give a velocity of 16,000 to 24,000 
miles. 
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The Peerlesg Register. 


By means of the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions we show a combinea register border 
and box whicn is being onered to the 
trade by Messrs. Tallmage Bros., of 80 
and 82 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. Fig. 
1 of the engravings represents a floor 
register, while Fig. 2 is an illustration 
of a register intended for use in the wall 
of a room. The floor register consists of 



Fig. 1.— The Peerless Floor Register. 

a face and border in one plate, together 
with a box, the sides of which are made 
of tin. The sides connect with a cast- 
iron plate, which forms thQ,bottom of the 
box, on which is a collar for the purpose 
of connection with the hot-air pipe lead¬ 
ing from the furnace. In place of the 
fans or wings ordinarily employed for 
shutting off the heat a damper is placed 
in the collar at the bottom of the box and 
connected by an arm with a slide in the 
register face. This permits the damper to 
be easily operated, and retains it in the posi¬ 
tion in which it may be placed. The tin box 
is made of IX bright tin in four pieces. The 
device is so made as to be readily taken 
apart and packed in small space for ship¬ 
ment without liability of breakage. The 
damper above referred to is located about 
7 inches below the floor, and is so disposed 
as to reduce the liability to fire from an 
overheated register to a minimum. The 
entire register is held by two bolts, and 
can be readily put together. The side 
wall register, shown in Fig. 2 of the illus¬ 
trations, i^ one of the same general design 
as the floor register just described. Its 
construction is such as to admit of its 



Fig. 2. —View of Side Wall Register. 


being used in partitions made from 3-inch 
studding and upward without obstruction 
to the free passage of air. In this register 
the cast-iron plate forming the bottom of 
the box is turned at right angles to the 
face. The collar in this instance is made 
oval to fit the standard sizes of oval j)ipe. 
The operation of the damper in this regis¬ 
ter is the same as in the one already de¬ 


scribed. The company state that this 
register can be advantageously employed 
on the second floor, as the oval pipe can 
be continued to the register, thus giving 
an opportunity to start from the wall pipe 
at the lowest point possible and connect 
with the register close up to the floor, 
thereby allowing an elevation between the 
air-pipe and register of the full width of 
the joist. The opening in the face of the 
register is fully one-sixth more than the 
capacity of the collar, thus allowing of a 
free circulation of air. The company 
make a departure in listing their registers, 
and indicate their various sizes by num¬ 
bers, which number represents the size of 
the collar. These registers are made un¬ 
der the personal supervision of the inven¬ 
tor, H. K. Tallmage, and are fully cov¬ 
ered by letters patent. 


Sheet-Metal Lamp Shade. 


A correspondent gives the following 
description of a sheet-metal lamp shade: 
For a number of years the writer 
has used a kerosene lamp and during 
the time has tried various kinds of 
shade. With every shade tried one dif¬ 
ficulty was experienced, and that was 
that the heat from the chimney made 
the head hot, and what heat came from 
the chimney was apt to strike the eyes or 
cause double shadows. When drawing is 
to be done by lamp light one set of 


A 



Sheet-Metal Lamp Shade. 


shadows is enough. The shade shown in 
the accompanying sketch can be made of 
light-^uge galvanized iron, and, if col¬ 
ored blue inside, will be so much the 
better. The upright part A can be made 
such size as the lamp chimne}’ may re¬ 
quire, the object being to extend the tube 
about to the top of the chimney of the 
lamp. The reflector B can be made a.s 
indicated in the drawing. Those who are 
accustomed to working by lamp light and 
have used the ordinary shades that are to 
be purchased at the stores have no idea 
how their eyes will appreciate a lamp 
shade that will throw the light just where 
it is required and no where else. While 
the drawing illustrates a shade adapted to 
a student^s lamp, the shape of shade can 
be made to suit any kind of lamp. 


An account given by the Radroad Gazette 
of the successful use of a device for scrap¬ 
ing sand off the rails behind the locomo¬ 
tive, states “ that 20 cars could be drawn 
up a given grade when the device was in 
use, and only 18 when the sand was al¬ 


lowed as usual to lie on the rails. This 
may be taken as proving that the presence 
of crushed sand on the rail increases the 
resistance of the train, and that this sand 
can be removed by the use of a sweeper. 
Experience alone can show whether the 
steel brushes used will be durable.” 


ClewelFs Patent Ice-Cream Disher 
and Measurer. 

At various times in the past, we have 
received inquiries from correspondents 
relative to devices designed to assist the 



Fig. l.—The Clewell Ice-Cream Disher, 


confectioner in advantageously dispensing 
ice-cream. By means of the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations, we present for the con¬ 
sideration of our reaaers two views of ar¬ 
ticles desired to meet the requirements 
of the retail ice-cream trade, manufactured 
by Valentine Clad, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
B^g. 1 of the illustrations shows a per¬ 
spective view of what is known as the 
Clewell patent ice-cream disher, the con¬ 
struction of which is clearly indicated in 
the engraving. It is made with two re¬ 
volving knives which cut the cream loose, 
allowing it to slip out without loss of time. 
At the bottom of the dish will be noticed 
a button, the object of which is to revolve 
the knives. The manufacturer states that 
the device works equally well with soft or 
hard cream, with mixed or plain cream, 
and that it takes less time to serve the 
cream than with a spoon. It is made 
extra strong and in nve standard sizes, 
holding regulated amounts to the quart. 



Fig. 2.— The Clewell Ice-Cream Measure. 

In Fig. 2 of the engravings is shown an 
ice-cream measure, constructed upon the 
same general principle as the article just 
described. The engraving presented here¬ 
with shows a side of the measure broken 
away, revealing both the button and the 
revolving knives. The manufacturer states 
that by the use of these articles, the con¬ 
fectioner can rapidly measure his cream 
and remove it from the vessel, and that 
they are well calculated to prevent the loss 
of patience, especially when the store is 
crowded with customers all anxious to be 
served. It is stated that by the use of the 
ice-cream measure here shown, orders can 
be filled in one-q^uarter the time occupied 
w^hen the old-fashioned ice-cream measure 
employed. 
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no “gushers,” but from the wells already 
sunk there is a steady flow and some have 
been bored long enough to prove their 
lasting qualities. There are several com¬ 
panies drilling in Meade County, all of 
which have been successful in finding gas 
and the Kentucky Rock Gas Company 
have completed arrangements to lay the 

X line and purchase the outflow of the 
r wells, which will be added to their 

E roduct and carried to the city. They 
ave now, collectively, between 18,000,000 
and 14,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day, 
by actual measurement. This of itself is 
a good source of revenue, but they expect 
soon to produce 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 
of feet per day and will lay the mains 
accordingly. The company contemplate 
being ready to furnish gas to consumers 
by October. 

Clad*B Patent Ice-Cream Machine. 

This machine is manufactured by Valen¬ 
tine Clad, 117 and 119 South Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. It is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This ma¬ 
chine is aescribed as possessing features 
entirely new, and as designed to make a 
smoother ice-cream than can be made by 
other machines, and requiring less time 
and pow’er, and giving a saving of ice and 
salt over other processes. This machine 
is made of iron with' 44-inch fly-wheel, 
cedar tub, flat bottom, iron rim, open tin 
can fitted with adjustable scrapers of special 
design and with a steel blade, wood handle 
paddle so arranged as to give a motion the 
same as beating by hand. In regard to 


by the scrapers forcing it to the center, it 
is taken up by the paddle on a constant 
and continuous upward movement, and 
on reaching the top, by the motion 
is compelled to descend to the sides 
of can, smoothing every particle in its 
pass.Hge, and preventing stagnation in the 
center and warmest part of the can, at the 
same time allowing an expression of air 
through the cream mixture, by which a 
lightness exceeding the most skillful pad¬ 
dling is accomplished, at the same time 
freeing the cream from all obnoxious mat¬ 
ters by means of a complete aeration when 
freezing, it being a well-known fact that 
cream, however pure is subject to certain 
fermentations. As the cream thickens en 
the final beating the paddle is run faster 
by simple adjustment of the fast gear.” 
The can being open enables the operator 
to see whether the freezing is progressing 
properly, and to test the cream at any 
stage of the process. Its service also in 
allowing the escape of vapor arising from 
the cream in the nrst stages of freezing is 
also referred to. 


Lighting With Magnesinm. —Ac¬ 
cording to Engineering^ there has recently 
been installed in a brewery at Marbourg a 
system of lighting with magnesium which 
is stated to give very satisfactory results. 
The lamps have been construct^ by M. 
Juss, of Marbourg, and have an intensity 
of 450 candlas, the light being covered 
with a globe of depoUshed glass. The 
light is white in color, very steady, and a 
single lamp suffices for the lighting of a 



Clads Patent Ice-Cream Machine, 


Perfect Postal Packages. 

The Postal Package Company, Balti¬ 
more, Md., are manufacturing a package 
for mailing liquids, oils, syrups and such 
similar goods, which is designated as above 
and renresented in the illustration given 
herewith. It consists of a tin box lined 



The Perfect Postal Package. 


with a wooden tube to prevent the tin 
from being crushed by the weight of mail 
matter ana to protect the glass from break¬ 
age. The wooden tubes are lined with 
heavy absorbent material, which, should 
breakage of the glass occur, will absorb 
the liquid and prevent damage to extra¬ 
neous objects. This form is put upon the 
market as an improvement upon that pre¬ 
viously made by the company, a square 
block with tin inside, and is called their 
Improved 1888 Perfect Postal Package. 
It is alluded to as stronger, lighter, cheaper 
and more compact. The packages have, 
it will be observed, a screw top, permit¬ 
ting them to be easily opened and closed. 
The tin case is referred to as absolutely oil 
and water proof. A large variety of pat¬ 
terns and sizes are announced, and other 
similar cans made by the company. In 
their circular they give the following ex¬ 
tract from regulations of the Universal 
Postal Union, which indicate the require¬ 
ments of the Post Office in regard to mail¬ 
ing liquids, &c.: “Samples of liquids, 
fatty substances and powders, whether 
coloring or not (except such as are danger¬ 
ous, inflammable, explosive or exhale a bad 
odor) are admitted to the mails exchanged 
between the United States and those 
foreign countries which admit such sam¬ 
ples to the mails they exchange with other 
countries of the Universal Postal Union, 
provided said samples conform to the follow¬ 
ing conditions—viz.: They must be placed 
in thick glass bottles, hermetically sealed; 
the bottles must be placed in a wooden 
box containing sufficient spongy matter to 
absorb the contents if bottle should break. 
The whole to be inclosed in an outside 
metal case bearing the address. The 
wooden box and outside case must be 
closed so they may be easily opened for ex¬ 
amination of the contents. The whole 
package must not exceed in weight 8} 
ounces, nor in size 8x4x2 inches, except 
those addressed to the Argentine Republic, 
Belgium, France or Switzerland, which 
may weigh not to exceed 12 ounces, and 
measure not to exceed 12 x 8 x 4 inches.” 


The Kentucky Rock Gas Company, of I 
Louisville, Ky., J. H. Lindenberger, pres¬ 
ident, Major W. J. Davis, manager, are 
making arrangements to pipe gas to Louis¬ 
ville from their wells in Meade County, 
situated about 80 miles below the city, on 
the Ohio River. The fields in which they 
are boring promise an abundant supply for 
all requirements of Louisville. They have 


the operation of the machine the manu¬ 
facturer says: “The process of making 
cream by our machine is identically the 
same as making by hand, the cream frozen 
first and beaten up afterward, the can be-1 
ing rotated in the early and last stages of 
freezing; the motion of the paddle being 
suspended, this keeps the cream well cut 
down and does not froth or churn it. In 
first beating, by the adjustment of the 
I slow motion of paddle and removing of 
I the frozen cream from the sides of the can 


room of 60 feet by 33 feet, in which work 
of a very debcate nature is not to be per¬ 
formed. A single lamp placed at the 
front of the building and furnished with 
a reflector lights up the road for a consid¬ 
erable distance, and completely eclipses 
neighboring gaslights. The light is, how¬ 
ever, much too strong to be employed un¬ 
shaded for lighting public streets. The 
price of the lamps is said to be about $38, 
and the cost of maintenance about 25 cents 
per hour. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

JULY 11, 1888. 
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....dle70dl0 8 

.die ecdio 8 

...dleOCdlOdlOl 

..die lOdlOdO 8 

.dleSOdlOBSOfi 

.die SOdlOBSOf 

.dls40dl0 8 

..dJS40dl0G00 8 

.dto 20dl0 8 

..die 00dl0d88 

.dU108 

..dls20dl08 

...dleOOdlOf 

Plated.net 

..die 80dl0 8 

..die OOdlOdlf 

. .dle00dl0d8 8 

.die 20dl0 8 


Common Wronghu..^ ounip % 

Western. die 80dl0 % 

Western, Semnt^ llet.die Tpdlp 8 

Kentucky. Sargent's list... ..........dlejOdlOf 

Dooge, Oenume Kentucky, new llet.dle 70B70di0 * 

reuSta.^dttOOdlOB OOdlOdO 8 

'JtJi ...aU40#40d0 8 

Farm Belle.P n, 9#B8)44 

Steel alloy Ohuroh and sehoel Belle.die 40 % 

Bellewe.—eiaeksmltiie*....4le oodlCdo • 00 8 

MoMeie*.die 40f 40dl0 8 

Hand^AiiAwe. .. . ...die 40dlOB t0< 

C<£m^ftaSS%^.*..die 7CdlO 8 

Standard. .die 70 8 

Bxtra. .die OOdlO 8 

N. T. ad P. Co., Standard.dU oOttO 8 

N.T.adP Co.. Bxtra Standard.die OOdlO 8 

BenekStepa. ^ ^ .... 

Worrfll’e.• doe IG-dle 00 8 

Hotonklss’s.P doe |0.00-dle lOB lOdlO % 

Weston's, per doe Na 1. flO: Na A W- 5 

HeOlU'e.P doe 19—die 10 8 

BIta.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Diille, dc.. see 
Angere and Bite. 

Bit Helders. 

Bxteneltm. Barber's.P doe 110.00—die 40 # 40dl0 8 

■xteneion, lyes’.P doe |90.00-to «0«jn di^io 8 

— .^.pdOB884.00-dle40d08 


Blind AdJnmva. ^ ^ 

OomMtlo.P per doe 19.00—die tSM % 

Bxcelelor.P dM HAOO-dle OOdlOdi 8 

Washburn’S Belf«Loeklng.die 20 • 80dl0 % 

IlHtrofl'e!.*^^**”* doe pairs, SLOG-dle f0#80dl0 8 
Yan Sand's Screw Pattern......410 P gro.—^ ^ 

Yan Sand's Old Pattern.HO P gro.-dle OOdlO 8 

Weshhurn’e Old Pattern.40 P m n^ 

anetindBd^ NaiOOfi.WPgro.net 

Seenrlty Orarlty....W P gro.net 

5 818855 

Bieeke* 

Ordinary Tackle. Ust April 17. '80... 

Cleyeiand Block Co., ital. Iron.die 60 8 

Noyelty Tackle Bloc^ HaL Iron.die 00 8 

Bnlta. 

Door and gk«ftter—_ ^ 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, do.die 70 • 70dl0 8 

GMt Iron ShuttcirBolte.die 70 • TOdlO 8 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's lletX.die OOdlO % 

lyes'Patent Door Bolts. 

Wrought Barrel.^ 70 B TOdlO 8 

Wr'tWuftw.eU Iron.8taley*e list.die OOdlO 8 

Wr'tShutter.BraeeKnoh4tealey'e 10*10 8 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent's list. .die fiOdlO % 

WroSikt Sunk Flush. Swgenfe list..die OOdlO 8 

Wrought Sunk Flush, Staley's llet.die OOdlO 8 

Wrought &K41uek. Oom’n fitaiej'i llet.dle otdio % 


Com. list June 10. *84.die 70dOd2 8 

Qennine Bagle, list Oct. *84. i 

Phlla. pattern, Ust Oct. 7. 84. ..die 70dl0B78dl0M 8 

It & d W.. old llet.die 70 8 

TUra 

Common, llet Feb. 28. 1888..Z2 5 

P. G B. d N. Co.. Empire.llet Feb. 28.1888.....die708 
P. C B. d N. Co., PblladejL lUt Oct 84. die 88V4 8 

P.C.B.dN.Oo., Keyetone. rail. llet.Oct*84..die 80 8 

P.C.B.dN.Co., Norway. PhlL Hit Oct*84.dl* 76dl0 8 
Am. & Oo.. Norway. PhU., llet Oct 10.*84..die TOdlO 8 

Am. A Co.. Bagto. PblL.ller OotlA’84.die 80 8 

Am. A Co.. Phlladet llet oet lA 84.die 8i^ 8 

Am. A Co.. Bay State, llet FeA 2A*88.die TO 8 

R. U. d W.. Phlladet llet Oct lA 1884.die 82 8 

R.dB.MfR. Co.die 708 

Gtoee CMMlJPlOte— 

Stoye.die OiM 8 

Plow. ...dleo0«8 

Am. S. Co. Store, Annealed.die 8^ 8 

R. A d W.. Store.die 8^ 8 

A d B. Mfg. Co.. Store.die 02 U % 

Machine.cue76B75dl0 8 

Bolt Bnoe.Ole 70 A TOdlO 8 

Bnrnx...P k HKBlOHd 

Bnrtng mnektana. 

WItkont Augers. Uprlgkt Angular. 

Doimlae..$0.00 88.70.<lj|*M8 

Sn^’e. RSoe’e Patent.AOO 0.7Adls tOdlOdlOj 

Jennlnge.AOO A70.dle40B40dl0f 

Other Machlnee.A80 A70...net 

PhUllpe’Pat.with Angers 7.00 7.00.net 

Bnw Pine 

Humason. Beckley d Co.*s.die OOdlO 8 

Sargent d Oo.*e.817 and US. die oOdlO % 

Peck. Stow d W. Oo.Ale OOdlO m OudlOdO 8 

Bmoee* 

Backus. Noe. 110 to 114 and 81 to SA.dle60d08|00dl08 

Backus. Noe. 0, 8.12.14 .dU OOdlOdO 8 

Backus. Noe. iK i?AV 22. 7 4. U.dU TOdlOdO 8 

Barber’s. Noe. 10 to 10.«^.dle 00 8 

Barber's, Noe. 80 to 88.... dto OOt 

Barber's, Noe. 40 to 08...die OOdlOC 

Barkers, Nos. A 10 and 12.die 75dl0A80 8 

Barker*e, Plated, Noe. 8,10 and 12..die OOdlOBTO 8 

Osgood's Ratchet.die eOdlOAM 8 

Bpofford's.die OOdlO 8 

Ires' New Haren Norelty.die 70 • 70d0 8 

iTes* New Haren Ratchet.die 0.xd5 m OOdlO % 

Ires* Barber Ratchet.die 00^ • 5 

Ires’ Barbers.dto OOdO A OOdlO f 

Ires’Spofford .........die OOdO A 00dl08 

common Ball. American.81.10 AILIO 

Bartholomew s. Noe. 20.27. 80.dls OOdlOAOOM 8 

Bartholomew's. Nos. U7 118 llA.dls 70 A 70d0 % 

AmldOD*s Barker’s Imp'd Plain.dls 76*10 A 80 8 

Amidon’e Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dls 05*10 A TO 8 

Amldon's Ratchet .dls TOdlO A 80 8 

Amldon’s ^llpse Ratchet.^.^*.dls 00 % 

Amldon'e Globe Jawed .dto 40d40dl0 % 

Amldon's Corner Brace.dto 40 A 40^0 8 

Am’don’s Unlrereal.4 In., 12.10: 10 !n., W40 

Amldon’s Ruflaio BaU. ILIO All.16 

P. AdW. dto OOdlO 8 

BTncketa. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s llet... ...die OOdlO m OOdlOdlO 8 
Shelf, fancy. Sargent’s list,....die OOdlO A OOdlOdlO 8 

Reaolng, plain.die OOdlO A OOdlOdO 8 

Reading. Rosette...die OOdW A OOdlOdlO 8 

Bngac l^lrr Ctaeia..<ile80d20#860 

Brollera. jlncA. o lO tfxU 

Bento’Self-Basting..' Per doe. 8A00 6.60 040 

Bnckcte.—See Weu Buckete and Palla. 

Bull Rlnga.-nnlon Co. Nut.die 00 8 

Sargent’s..die OOHdlO # 70d0 8 

Hotchkiss’ low llet..Ale 808 

Humeeon. BMkIey d Co.’Sm .die TO % 

Peck. Stow d W. Oo.’e.pdts OOdlO A OOdlOdlO 8 

Blirtch Hdir.Co.. White Meta low lleldbooAOOdlO 8 
BntekoT*B OtaTora. ^ ^ 

ETTKrmYu;:;::::::;:;::::;" 

. i .s.4. i .i 

81040 12.00 21.60 2A00 27.00 2040 8840 8A60 

New Haren Edge To^ Ca’e. .. die 40 

P.AdW.die 88HdOA83HdlO 

Batts. 


...dto 70110 8 


WrouHit Brass..die 70A7Cdl0 8 

Oast Braes. Tlehoot*s.8SM8 

Cast Braes, Corblnto FasA.Ale WtalO 8 

Oast Brass. Loose JoIba .die 884dl0 8 

COM /roa— ^ 

FastJolBA Narrow.,... 

Fast JotnA Broad.......die OOdlO 

Loose Joint.... 

Looee JotnA Japaimod. 

Looee JotnA Jap. with Aeoraa. 

Parliament Bntte. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Looee Pin, Aoorns...... 

Looee Pin, Aoorne, Japun^.. 

Looee Pin. Aoorns. Jap, Pltd.Tl|)A.. 

WromoAt (fiteef>- ^ 

raet Joint Nargi w.... .iMSSKJ 

Fast JolnA Narrow.die TOdlO 8 

Fast JolnA Broad...^ ZSIHS15 

Looee JolnA Br(^... 

Table Butte. Back FlapA do.Ale TOdlO 8 

Inside BUnd. Reg^.dto 7M10 8 

Inside Blind. Ugh*.^ TO*W j 

ftOTMd Wroogkt Butte.die 40dlOA40ftiOdO 8 


CnllMdFd-— 


nltparn.- 

Galka* Toe 

Gautier. 

Dewicke. 

Gan Ooenora. 


Oompi 




Amertean., 


M doe 18.00, dls 201 
A groee|S.Qr 


sSpie™:::.... 

%,AMnoh..,,....AdOBlB4b,dleUA00 8 

gS£?’“ • T.ftiskn I 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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THE IRON AGE. 


July i;, 1888 , 


VBl^an^.^. *«OTl 8 UI 0 k 4 lsSUt 5 > 

D0Bi«tla..M~.. fdoanjObdliMt 

r*Tnnvt» . idosSoCditaei 

Ow 4 ». 

■otm Mid Onny......dli 10*10 % 

OoMoa.il«w l£^^ Avg., im 41 s 109 

WooL^..^-- •• “ •• dtolOf 

Oamac Btrwuumrm. 

CM SIssl. Polished. ^«ldose .86 

MlMd'Su...dls SO# < 0*109 

Oaraat 8 w««aan. 

MsseU ha 0 .P dos # 7.00 

Wss e ll Ho. 7 Hew Droo Pea.* dos WOO 

BIssell Oread.f dos OO 00 

Oread Rapids.f dos IS 4.00 

Crown Jewel.Now 1 . 1181 Now 8 , # 01 No. 8 . tSO 

Magic.N dos WOO 

Jewel. O dos # 7.00 

Oaitead.a dos # 8.00 

Parlor Qnen.p dos b^oo 

Housewife's Delict.P dos # 6.00 

Saeea.P dos # 0.00 

Mi en , with bead.p doe # 8.00 

Klag..• dosBO .00 

Weed Improred. p dos #A 00 

Hab.p dos # 6.00 

Oof Wheel. .P dos # 0.00 

Oartrldgee. Bee ArnmnalMoa. 


White laeBiel.... 
BMTer^SliseadB 


Booth's.dls SSM % 

.87.76 10 8 


Simpers, Bnlreio ..dls 60 9 

Bnffeio Damper Clips..dis so % 

Crown Damper.du 40 9 

Excelsior....dls 40*10 9 

PlTtdein O ee Compasses. 


Embossed Ollt, Poi 


Bed. ) New list: 

Plale.Brass...dU 56 (h 65*.^ 9 

Phailow Oooket.) Otbers..dls 00 6o*6 9 

Deep Boehet.40*io % 

Tale Casters, list Maj. 1884.dls 80*10#40 9 

Tale.Oem .dls 00*00*6 9 

tfarttn** Patent rPnosnlx).dls 46*10 # 60 9 

Pmoa's Antl-frlotion.dls 00 # 00*105 

"must''Track Casters..dls 10# 10*6 9 

•tatlonarT Track Casters.dls 46*10 

_Oattle lieadere. 

Hnmasoa, Beeklej * Cow's...dls 70 9 

Peek stow *W. Co....dls60*109 

^tJhaln. 

ter- fea s< du tMiou 

NoTB.-Traoes. " Regolar** slses 8# net P pair less 
than exact. 

iMt fifth, Stretener, and other raner Chains, list 

Not. 1 .1884.dls 60*10 # 50*10*6 9 

American Coll 3-ie 14 6-10 # 7-10 U H H 
In cask lots. 8.76 0.00 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
_ Lees than cask lots.add P a. 

Oemra ColUlst of Jnne SoTTm?. ...dls 60*10ft6#00 9 

Qer. Halter Chain.list of JnneSO. 1887. 

dls 60*10*6#00 9 

Oorert Halter. Hitching and Breast.dU 5o*8 9 

Omit Traces.dls 86*2 9 

Oneida Halter Cham......dls 00 * 00*5 9 

Gairanlsed Pnmp Chain.P n 0# * 014 

Jack Chain, iron....d# 70*10# 76 9 

JM Chain. Brass...d]s06#70 9 

Oh*l*« 

W]Ute~.......P gro60s 

Be^.-P gro 70# 

Bine.....no 8*# 

Wl^C^ons. ..Pgrolt##lSHdlslO# 

W*lk^lnea«-See Unes. 

SPsfc r jR a eil i tg end flrstir 

Bock mros.*.’..*.*.*.dls to 9 

. ..dls 00*10#00*10*6 9 

U* L J. White.dlsSO*80*6 9 

_ WItherby and Donglass...dls 76 * 76*5 % 

Psaged Pinners...dls 40*10 % 

PMged F^mers. Bntcber's.......14.76*16.00 

Tnged Plrmers, Sp^ * Jackson's.$6.M to £ 

Tmed Plrmers. Bnek Bros..dls 80 9 

C^Chlsels. p ».16# * 10# 

Chneka. 

Baaoh Pa^t.each. 88.00, dls 90 9 

Morm Adjnstable..each. 87.00. dfs SO * S0*6 % 

Penbary...each. 80.00. dls 80 * 80*6 9 

Byraonse. Bals Pat.dls 86 9 

Olnaspa. 

Fkorldenoe Tool da's Wronght Iron.dls 86 9 

Ad Q^le. Cray's. .dU 80 9 

Ad Qstable, Lambert's.dls 80 9 

Ad nstable. Snow's.dU 40*6 9 

Ad nstable. Hammer's.dls 16 9 

Adj n stable. Steams*.dls 80*10 9 

tteams* Adjnstable Cabinet and Comer. ..dls 80*10 9 

Oamnet. Sargent’s.dls 06H*10 9 

Carriage Hakers*, Bargrafs.dls OO^iO 9 

nemard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 * 40*10 9 

Warner's.dls 40*10 * 40*10*6 9 

Paw Clamps.Bee viees 

Norway, Axle, H * 6-10.dls 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle, W * 6-10.dls 06*6 

Bnpenor Axle Cllos.00H*6 * 00H^ft6 % 

Norway Soring Bar Clips, 6-10.dls 60*6*6 

Wronght-Iron Felloe Clips...P n 6U# 

Steel Felloe Clips... P a 6# 

C^keyee.. dls 60 9 

Owclca* Ptmee. 

Beware Ust.dU 40*10*2 9 

Ociloo miiiB. 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. *, 1888.dls 50*2 % 

American. Enterprise Mfr 00 .dU 20*10^0 9 

The "Swift,” Lane Bros .dls 2^10 9 

_CcaipM8C8« I7:e1dera« dkc. 

Compasses, CaUpers. Dividers.dls 70#70*10 9 

Bemls ft CaU Co.'8 Dividers.dls 60*6 f 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Compasses * CaUpers... .dls 60*6 9 
Bemls * CaU Co.’s Wing * Inside or 0atsld6.dls 50*5 % 

Bemls * CaU Co.*s Doable.dls 60 9 

B&mt» * CaU Ca's (CaU's Patent Inside).dls 30 9 

Bxoelslor.dls 60 9 

J. Stevens * Co.’s CaUpers and Dividers....dls 26*109 
Opepera’ Tccla. 

ttsdley’s.dls 20 9 

Bhrton^s.dls 80*20*6 9 

I.. * L J. White....dls 20*6 9 

Albertson Mfg. Co...dls 26 9 

Beatty's..dis 40 * 40*5 % 

Banduskv Tool Co.dls 80 * 80*5 % 

Cerkaerewa. 

Hnmason* BeckleyMfg. Co. ..dls40#40*109 

doagh’s Patent.dls 88^ * 88H*6 9 

Howe Bros. * Halbert..dls 86 % 

Corn KnlTce and Onttero. 

tadley*B.. .dls 109 

Wadswor^**. . dla85# 

CrMillcB.-Cratn.....dls 60*lo 9 


Embossed OIU, Pope * Stevens’ list..dls 80*10 9 

Leather, P^ * Stevens’ Ust...dls 40 9 

Brass, Pope * Stevens* list,.....dls 40 9 

Tw^^SoS^nSnlar slae....^P dgk 81.80 

Warner’s No. 1. P doafEJM t NowME8(Uls40*10*60 9 

Hem (Coll). Ust AprU 1871888..dis 10 9 

8tar(CoU).Ust AprUlEino.dU909 

yiotor(OAl)..»dls 60#60*10 9 

Champion (CoO).^ 60*10# 60*10*10 9 

Philadelphia.In.. 86.00: 8 In. J7.76, dls 80 9 

CoweU’s.No. 1. B to818.00; Na 9. WoO, dls 609 

Bnbher.eomplela....P to AioTdls 66*10 9 

Heroalea...die 60 9 

Shaw Door Cheek and Snrtag..dls 95 # 80 # 86 9 

EUlott's Door Cheek and Sprl^.Jlli 26 9 

Drawing l&ntTce. 

. { dls75*6 A 

New Waven’andMlddiJimx.V.V.* t 76*10 9 

Kerrin .dls 60*10*10 9 

Wltherby and Donglass.dls 76*76*6 9 

Watroos. .dls 16*10 *26 9 

L. * L J. White.dls H)*69 

Bradley's.....it* ** * 

Adlostable Handle...dls 90*96 9 

Wilkinson's Folding.dls 96 # 96*6 9 

. 

Breast, Wilson's....._dle80*69 

Breast, MUiert Fidls......sa<di. 1^00dls96 9 

Breast, Bartholnmew's... sach,91^ dls96*10 * 40 9 

Ratchet, MerrUl's.dls90#90*69 

Ratchet, IngersoU's.v,* • vz* ^ ^ 

Ratchet, Parker's.dls 90 # 90*6 % 

Ratchet, Whitney's.. ..dls 90*10 9 

Ratchet, WestonV........^.ito 90 *%9 

Batobet, Moore’s Triple Action... . ^,7^96 * 809 
Whltn^'s Hand Plain, #l 65, Adiast^. 

#E00..TIdU90*10 9 

Wilson’s DrlU Stocks.dls P 9 

Aatomatio Boring Tools.sack, 9L76 # 8Ls6 

TwU* Drills 

Morse.dls 60*10*6 9 

Standard.dls 60*10*6 9 

Syrscase ..dls 60*10*6 9 

Sieveland.dls 60*10*6 9 

WuHsms.dls 60*10*10 9 

Drill Bits.—See Augjm and Bits. 

Drill Chneka.—See Chaoka. 

B.Slfrsl?'.'*".':. 

Large slses.P 8 6)## 

ERtS**"";... 

itemiiT^. * E Mfg! ooiLii y.ll. .''.'.Tp^graJ^.lW*^^ 

Standard (Standard Cc.). P gro, 16.00 

Elngaton (Standard Co.).P gro. 86.60 

Acme (SUmdard Co.. ...p gro. 86.00 

Duplex (Standard Co.).« gro, #8.00 

Rival (SUn jard Co.)...P gro. tiEOO 

Triumph (T. * 8, Mfg. Oo.).....% gro,r 10.60*#L60 

Advance No. l.P gro #0.50 

Advance, No. 9.P gro 810.00 

Bryant’s.P gro #6.00 

Ayres* Solral. . .. Parro86 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. 0>.).P gro, 816.20 

Kasy (Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. Co.)...P gro, #4.00 


,P gro, #4.00 


Kasy (Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. Co.)...P gro, #4.00 

Triple (Hamblin * bussoU Mfg. Co.) .... p gro, tld.P) 
Spiral (Hsmblln * RusseU Mfg. Co.V..... P gro, 84.60 


Paine, Dleni * Co’s.p gro 824.00 

Elrefrir Kell Kota.—WoUeasak*s.dial6« 

Bigelow * Dowse. f ...dls 20 9 

Mniery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Floor, CK 

46gr. 160gr. F FF. 

Eegs. P a. 4 s 6 # 

10 -n cans. 10 In ease 6 s Oh# 6 # 

10-acanB,lessthanl010 # 10 # 7M# 

Bnamnlcd and Tinned Warp.—See Hollow- 

Wa^ tch an Ptna 

IrSMUUffovT 11 . ImSI. .dls 60*10 # 50*10*6 

Bram . dlsW*60*69 

Mecnrekppna. ^ 

Door Lock.Aame dlseonat# as Door LoMcs 

Brass Thread.dls 60 #60*10 9 

Wood. .dls 969 


F aaecce. 

Penn's.dls 40 9 

Bohren's Patent BnbbM Ball.dls 86 9 

Star.<Als 60 # 90^5 % 

Frary’s Patent Penotenm.uUa 40*10*8 9 

West’s Patent Eey....dls 60*10 9 

Anchor T>of*k ... .. .. —dls 46 9 

MetalUo Key, Leather Lined.dls 66*10 # 60*10 % 

Cork Uned..dls 70 # 70*10 9 

Barastde’s Red Cedar.dls 60 % 

Boraslde’s R^ Cedar, bbf. lots.^dls 50*10 % 

J. Sommer’s Best Block Tin Key.dls 40 9 

J. Sommer’s Cork Lined, 1st Quality.dls 60 9 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Look.dls 40 % 

J. Sommer’s Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dls 60 % 

J Sommer’s Goodenougb Cedar.dls 00 % 

Self-Measuring, EnterpHse. ..P dos kM.0O—dls 20*10 9 

Self-Measaring, Lane’s. P doe m.00—dis 26*10 9 

Self-Measnrlng. Victor. p dos ^.00—dls 26*10 9 

Fellpc Plate*. m% e#0V4# 

Fifth Wheels.-Derby and CtnclnnaU .dls 45*6 % 
Fllea. 

Domesfte— 

Nicholson Files.Rasps, &c .....dls 00*6^60*109 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.dU 26 s 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Secondsldls 76 (extra prices 
on certain slses.) 

Other makers, best bmndf.....dls 00*5 # 00*10*6 9 

Fair brands .dls 00*10*10 A 70 9 

Second quality. .dls 70*6 S 0 .6 % 

Heller’s Horse Rasps....dls 60*7^ A 60*10 % 

McCaffrey’s Horse Hasps.dls tOftlO % 

^'3f?RUey Carr.List, April 1,1888, dls 16 % 

J. * miey Carr Horse Rasps.dls 10 9 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1, 1883. dls 16 9 

Butcher.Butcher’s list, dls 20 9 

Stubs.Scuhs list, dls % • so 9 

Turton’s.Tnrtoa sillst dis. 20 #25 9 

Oreavse’ifnrse Rasps Amerloan Ust 00 % 

Filling maokinea. 

Knox, 4 )^lnen ^Us. #.86 eaen 141 , 35 , 

Knox, 0-moh Rolls.AE60eaeht 

Eagle SM-lnohRoU......49.16,dls26 9 


Cast Steel .....P a 4 # 

Iron. Steel Potnte.p n 814 # 

Carry Ceasbe* 

ntehu...dls 60*10 # 60*10*10 9 

Habber.P doa 810.00. dls 20 9 

Perfeet.dls 60 9 


Amerieaa^ln., 88; 6-ttL« i8.40i 7-1*^ eaen. au aa 9 

DomeetloFinter...4140 each, net 

Geneva Hand Flnter. White Metal..P to#*, dls 96 9 
Q|rownHaadFhiter.Noa.L8U i E 81940 iE# 0 .dls 609 

mpard Hand Flnter, Na 66..P doe #6.60, dls 40 9 

Shepard Hand Flnter. Na UO....P dos 811. dls 40 9 

hepard Hand Flnter, Na 96.P dos 89. dls 40 9 

Clark'S aano Ftnter.P doa #6.00, dls 86 9 

Omblaed Flnter and Sad Iroa...f do8#6.00,dls80 9 

Bnflalo.P doa ^00. dls 10 9 

FinHng Setaomra...dls45g 

„Fly Trapa. 

Paragon .P dos #.60 # 1.76 

„Porka.—Bar. Manure.*a.AseaHat.ais66*6 9 

Hay, Manors, *a, Phlia. list......41s 00# 60*6 9 

Plated, see Spoons. 

^f^eexera. Ice Cream. 

Buffalo CThamplon.. .dls 60*10*6 9 

Shepard’s Lightning.dls 06 9 

White Mountain. dls 60 9 

Fmlt and Jelly Freaaaa. 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls 90*10 # 80 9 

Henfs.. a dot 84.60 

P. D. *C?o .P dos #.60 

Shepyl’s Qo^n City.<11» <09 

Ltsi.**’.dls 76*6 # 76*10*6 % 

No. 0 1 2246 0 7 8 

9 dot . .88.76 4.70 6.20 6.06 646 740 E76 10.00 11.86 

IxmLlst . .dli 70*10 9 

No. 0 1 2 8 4 6 6 7 8 

P dos... 88.00 8.76 4.26 4.76 6.96 6 00 7.00 8.00 0.06 

Fate. F ft- 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.81.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.946 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.4.76 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.6.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.96 

Small Gotta Percha Fuse, for water.7.60 

Large Outta Percha Fuse, for water.18.00 

G‘*^CSing Mortise. »c.^ 

low Ust.dls 10*10 # 

Wtra Wheeler. Madden * On.dls 10 9 

Wire, Morse’s.die 60 # 60*6 9 

Wire. Brown * Shiunpe'l.dls 10 # 90 9 

eimleta. -Nall and Spike .• 

"Diamond” Gimlets.P gram 8E00 

Donble (Tnt, 8hepardsoa*s...^...dls 46#46*69 

Doable Cut, IvesV:...dla 60# 60*6 % 

Double Cut, Dongtats*.^s 40* 10 9 

"Bee" . .P gross#9.dls96#96*6# 

Olae.-Le Page's Liquid.dla 96 # 96*69 

Upton's JJquld.dls 85 9 

tJIaa rata. 

Tinned and Enameled. ...dM 40*6 # 40*109 

Family. Howe's *' Eoreka ".dls 40 9 

Family. U F. * an **Randv"...dls 609 

Grlndatanes _ 

SmsU, at factory .F ton 87.60# 0.06 

Grtndatana Fixtnraa. 

Sargent’s Patent.dls 70*10 9 

Reading Hardware Oo.dls 80*10 9 

—See Saws. 

Baiters—Covert's, Rope, li-in. Jnte....jdls 60*99 

Cov*rt's. Rope. In.. Hemp.dls 40*9 9 

(Evert’s AdJ. Rope Halters...dls 40*9 % 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.dls 60*9 9 

Covert’s Jute Horse and CaUle Ties......dla60 * 1 0*9 9 

^’lu^^en.Ltot Dea L188E dM 96 # 99*1 
Buffalo Hammer Oo......1 vjg* im* 

Fayette?l?lumb *..*‘*.*.*..‘.’.’.V*..V ...dls 40*10# 60 

Verree.dls 69 

Magnetic Tack. Nos. 14,84L96.140* L7641S80*10 9 

Nelson Toel Works.41s 40*109 

Warner * Nobles.dls 90# 869 

Peck. Stow * WDcox.dls 40 9 

Sargent’s..^s 88)9*10 9 

Heavw itommers and SUdgm— _ 

Over 6 ft.PftlO#^ 

Wilkinson’s Smiths*.10)9# • U# P ft 

Band CnMk and Lap Irana. 

Providence Tool Oa, Hand Caffs, #6.00 P doa..dlal09 
Provldenee Tool Oa XegIrons,iWJW P doa....dls IO 9 

Tower's.dls 86 9 

Daley's Improved Hand Caff#: 8 Hands, Polished. 

Bandlaa.^^ 

froa, Wro^ht err Oat/L— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 18 8 4 

Per dos. .90.00 LOO 149 146 140....dls00*10*10 

Roggln't Latches.P doa 90##85 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches...... ..P doa 70# net 

Jap’d Stere Door Handles—Nuts, #.69; Plata iLlOi 

no PUte, 90.88.w v * v.;' v.'.to 

Bam Door.P doa 8L40, dls 10*10 9 

Chest and Ltfttng...dls 70 9 

Aindlss, Pood- 

Saw and Plane..dls 40*10 # 40*10*6 9 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe, Sledga * 6 ......dls 869 

Brad Awl.P gross B.00 

Hickory Pinner (Thlsel, assorted.....P gross *601 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, Urge.P gross 6.0C ^ 

Apple Firaer (Thlsel, assorted.P gross 6.001S 


Apple nraer (Thlsel,assorted.P gross 6.00 

Apple Firmer ChlseL large.P gross 6.00 f ■ 

Soexet Firmer Chisel, assorted.......P gross *00 # 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.....# gross 6 . 00 J 

J. B. Smith C^s Pat. nle.dls 60 9 

FUa assorted...f 8^ 9.TO) dii 4 o# * 

Auger, assorted.P grom 6.00 V 

Auger.large ...P grot# 7.005 

Pat eat Auger. Ives’.....dls 80*109 

Patent Anger, Dooglam*.P set #.25 net 

Patent Auger. Swan's. p set 8L00 not 

Hoe Jlake. Shovel. *0 .dls 60*10 9 

Cross Cut Saw Handlee-- 

Atkins' Na 1 Loop, P pair, 80# Na E 89#: Na 9 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles.60#, dls 009 

Champion .:.16# 


Bara Dow. old patterns.dls 60*10*10 # 70 9 

Bara Door. New BnglamL.dls 60*10*10 # 70 9 

Samson Steel Antl-Frlotlon.du 66 

Orleans Steel....... •--ll:• .4!* 5® • 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.dU 66 % 

U. 8. Wood Track.9 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. da’s lli#.....dU 70 % 

CUmax Antl-Frictton. ..dU 66 9 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dU 60 9 

Zenith for Wood Track....dU 65 9 

Reed’s Steel Arm. dU 60 9 

Challenge. Barn iKor. dU609 

Sterling Improved (Antl-Frlo«kMy...........dls 66*109 

Vloto^a 1,816; NaE#64orNa E|18...dls softs 9 

Oherttree.dU 6'>ftl0 % 

Kidder’s ...4# 60*10 #00 9 

Tbe"ftos *•.—.4ae09 
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Bast Aatt-FrloUoB.dia 60 % 

Daplaz ^ood Tnwk).dla 60 % 

TeRT*a . 9 doa. or.. 4 la. no: 6 in., 

n*.....dlKMftaf 

(kOBk*aP«l6Bt....No.4.nBt Now6.n4.40: Na6.n8 

.dIa 60*16 • 60 < 

Wood Track- Iron Clad. 9 ft. tOd, dia 60*16 0 60 f 

Carrier Sceel knU-Friotlon...dla60 <9 60*5 % 

Arohiteot.B aet 16.00. dia 80 % 

KiP**. 

1^.^...B act ift.60, dls 90 « 

Blehaids*.. .dtaS0W80*l0 % 

Uuio*a Steel Antl-FrletloB.dia 40*10 i 

fbeBaU Bearing Door Hanger....dia 90*10•26*10 4 

Warner^ Patent.„dla 90^20*10 % 

Steams* Antl-FrletloB .dia 80 • 90*10 % 

Steams* Ckaf tenge.dia 26*10 • 26*10*10 1 

Fanltieas.dia 40 • 40*6 % 

^er * Wooster. No. L 62^; Now 2.76#.dia 40 4 

Paragon. Noa. 1.9 and 8.dia 40*lu % 

Paragon Noa. 6,6M. 7 and 8.dia 20*10 % 

Oraaoenl. dia 60d60*l0 % 

Nlekel. Cast Iron.dia 50 4 

nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel.dia 404 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dia 33V4 4 

Scranton Anti-Prfctlon Double Strap.dia 404 

Unlreraal Anti Friction....ofa 40 4 

Wild West. 4 in. wheel. 916; 5 in. wheel. 9S1... .dia 45 % 

Hnrnnaa Mnnps.-See Snapa. 

HaccBietn.—List Jan. 1.1886. 

Isaiah Blood...dls86#40S 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and Claw.dia 40M 4 

Hunt*s Broad....dls404 

Buffalo Hammer Co. .....dla40*10HM4 

HM'a.....^....dia 40*10 • 60S 

Fajet^ R. Ptnmb...dia 40*10 a 50 4 

.so •60*54 

Underhill Bdice Tool Oo.dls 40*5 • 40*10 f 

UBderhlU*a uaineeand Brt^t goods..dls 8814 4 

O. Hnmmond * Bon...uUa 40*10 • M 4 

g mmon e...dia 40*10 •SO 4 

.. (Mm 40*10 • 40*10*6 « 

fWl7*a....»..I..dia 60^60*6 4 

Tool Oo.dia 40*10^40*10*6 4 

OoOlnB. following Hat.dia 10 4 

singling. Noa. 188.• doa 96.60 96.00 96.60 

Claw. Noa. 188.fi doa 6.00 6.60 7.00 

Noa. 198.ft doa M 6L00 6 


Halating Aeparatea 

"l[oore*s ** Hand Holat, wttn i^oek Brake.dia ^0 

**Moore'a ** Differential Puller Block..dia 40 

Holdere. File and Teel. 

2^*1 .Pdoa94!diii« 

N.cholson File Holders.dia 20 

Hellew-Wnre. 

lroa~ 

Store Hollow-Ware. Groond.. .dia 6 O*io^ 00 ftl 0*6 
StoreHollow-Ware.Unaroiind ....dia 70*6A70ftiu 
Knameled and Tinned H<dlow-Ware— 

Kettles...dia 70 • 7U*6 

Oral Boilers. Saaoenana * Oine Pota.. 

.. ...40*6 * 40*10 . 

Gray Bnameleo Ware.dia 10 • 40*6 % 

Agate and Granite Ware.dis 26 f 

Rustleaa Hollow-Ware.dia 60 • 60*6 ^ 

Galranlaed Tea-Kectiee— 

Inch.6 7 8 9 

_ Bach....66# 60# 66* 76# 

BOear Pla««t-4 mo. or 6 4 oaah In SO days. 

Reed * Barton .dJa 40*6 1 

Meriden Brlttanla Oo.•..dls 40*6 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Co.dls 40*6 

Rogm * Brother...dia 40*6 ft 

Hartford surer Plate Co.dls 40*6*6 ft 

William Rogers Mfg. Oo. dia 40*6*6 4 

Heeka. 

Coal iron— 

Birdcage. Santent'a Uat. .dla60*io*io^ 

gagJSf. 1 

Coat and Hat, Beading... ...dls 60*10 • 60*10*10 ft 
Wromoht irtm— 

Cotton. . PdoBtl.n 

Cotton PAt. fN^. l^t * Handle W^kT.^sS 
Teasel and Pkstnre (T. * 8. Mf*. 

Wro^t Steplea, Hooks. *e.Bee Wrought Goods 

Bench Hooka..... JBee Bcmeh Bt^ 


Ughtnlng.Mfta. price 9 doa flS 

dia 86 4; Jobber’s Extras 
.f dot 8171 dia 80* 

g *g*^o gk’a....dia 40*714 9 40*10 » 

OaraM Needle. 9 dot ni:M*fi 2.(0 

Beatht. 9 doa n8.60 • flAOO 

Hlngpa. 


Whe Coat and Hat, Gem. Uat Apm, 1886.....dia 46 s 

1886....Sa 46 j 

Indestructible Coat and uat..T..dls 46 ft 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. .dig 46 4 

Whlflltree-Patent. 

Hooka and Eyea—Malleable Dron.dia 70 • 70*10 4 

Hooka and Syee—Bmaa..dls 60*l0*io 4 

Fish Hooao. American.. !?ZmmSo% 

Hane Nntla. 


IFteepAf iron H i npai 

•^*0 6 ^ T..dia 70*10 • 70*10*6 4 

taew HdokaBd(8.i0.l8lB., P p. Sir# 

.{.UMsataTpp 


Baaez.J88# 86# 86# 44# 28«.dla26*lG*96*10*l0 < 

Lyr* ..••»<U»40*10*1-*60 4 

... .., 8nowden.....26#28#82#8l#20#.dia 40 * 10 * 5*)^4 

Bcary Welded Hook{S *.Putnam.84# 28# 81# 20 # I9#....dla 6*io*£^u 4 


•c r ew Hook and Mya. 


S Ui....Pdoaa 
1B....P dosi 
lm...P deal 
poc nand84.:....ull 


Northwcst*B.86# 28# 98# 81# 90#..dia 10*1C*S*6 1 

Gume. JIM 81# 90# 19# 18* ..dia 19U*6M t 

_ \ ^ w....▼ #o.ow I A. 0..........JB 6 # 28# 29# 81# 90#>..dla 86*10 • 881^5 ft 

E!"k*** S*** nAad84..dla 80 * 10 i a&-K.96#88#88#81#90#..dla 86 * 10 * « 

B^IM BIM Hinges. Hoc. 888 and884....dia 66*10 ft ChamolnlB...S8#96#86#84#88#.dla96iat*M 4 

..^ 7®kl0 I New Haren. .88# 26# 86# 84# 88#<lla86*loi86*1^10 ft 

RnUed ^l aad^.y.... .dla70*10 % Baranao.J8# 81# 90# 19# 18#..TdS^lO 5 

PljJeHl^ iB,10AlM^9 9 .6 Champion. ..JB6# 88# 28# 81# 80#..dlal0*10*l0 » 

**Pvorldanoe’»l orer 18 In., p P...4« OapoweU.88# 86# 86# 24# 28#. ...dia 86*6* SMIO ft 

Hl$mm k^ar.»28# 21# 20# IM 18#.dia A0*10*10*lrl4 4 

HecKsSSzand Blank Bntta Anchor.J2S# 81# 20# 19# 18#. 

Amno and IT. 8.. so ft 

teplre and Crown.. dia 90 % 

Hero and Moanrch. dia 60 4 

Ameftloan. Gem. and Star, Japann^...dia 20 % 

Amertpan^^m, a^ Star. Bronaed...n^ 

Bronse and Brass.net 

•srkcra DonUa Aettnir.d&i 90*io ft 

Unio n Mfg. Oo...??!™... "dtoS ? 

....dia 80 ft 

.dia 16*80 4 

.dia 80 4 


•*!< .*'.:::dii*4o*io i 

Empire Bronaed.. perllC 

Heree 8heee.~Bee Shoes. Horae. 

Beee* Hnbbery competition.. .76*10 * 804 

Stimdard.dia 70*7 >*10 4 

N. T. B. * P. Oo.. Para..^..dia SSS { 

N. T. R * P. Co.. Extra..M4 

N. T. B. * P. Co.. Dundee.dia 6 M 1 ^ 4 


IS m ....P dot 14.40, dia 66 ft 

£• 5***... 9 doe87.00, dia 66ft 

OommuraSenae.P dm pair 94.60. dia 60 ft 

■fymonr'a....^ aa^ia c 

nepa^*S.dls 60*10*6 ft 

Reed’s Letch nnd jUnscs.P doa sets # 18 . dls 601 


.....dls 76*24 

.dls 60 * 6*10 4 


i: 




Hnffer. 


..dls 70*24 

.dls 46*10 4 

......dls 604 


Wood doi mU$ » 

^ 91.86^ 80*10 4 

lee Tenge* 

Champion, 8.8. * 0>..p doa 

Family.P doa 

Jack 8erewa«~Bee Sereftrs. 


dll 85*10 ft 
i|B.76,dla90*864 


aark% Noa. 1.8.6,40 and 69.dia 76*104S*80 4 IT 

Clark’s Mortise Qmnty..^V!dla 604 

Bergenia Nos. 1. 8, 5.11.18...dls 76*10*76*10*6 f 


etclen. 

Brass. 7 to 17 la.. P b... 


Stamped. 
21 # 


Bargent’a Noa. 1.8. 5.IL lR.\dW76*r()*76*W i «3W# 

tergenfa No. 18......dla76*l0*10fl RnAmeledandTcaKetttea.,.,,.Bee HbOow^or 

.dU 76*10 * 76*10*6 4 


_Nofsei^ NlVg^'a. Bniiralo7(5bamDfo’''" H.®y#* 

Stmmboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark a Tip Atf o’n llat_poe. ao. ......uUs 60*10 • 60*6 4 

Pattern.dia 7b*io*6 1 BasICw Cabinet, Trank and Padlock...dia 88 M *8 4 

Oark’B Lull * Porter. i®**''*® ^ Hotohklaa* Brass Blanka.. . III.I 

......!dla%*ld*8i4 4 Hotchklat’ Copper and Tinned.!..!!!!! IdS 40 f 

^^tomntie .Blind fixtures. Now 8 , fw HotthWaa^^Uoek and CablnH...dia 85 4 


Wood«819JK>t No. 8, for Brick. 918.60....dls *86*8 4 


Ratchet Bed Keys.. 

&ultn 8hnrpenero. 


..P doa|a00,dlal6ft 


Kaleea. 


^ Parkin’! Applewood H andles.P doa 96.00, dia 40 1 

p£t£S^aoS£i^::..::;;';.SUSS!}' 

.‘••iiiiiv.y.y..i^ 

.-.. PdOi 94.91 

k H. Beowtt.^dla 16 ft 

Lane’s descent Seorll Pattern.dls 46 ft 

Lna^a Creaeent Planters Pattern.dia 46 * 6 ft 

iMe’s Rasor Blade. SootU Pattern....dls 804 , ___ .. oh « 

nww ^ .% Ha^tad Straw.j^'Hay Knlms 

..^IIjWoSoS 

.r.r.i^’.r.diaooft 
..dls 60 •60*10 ft 


I Wlson’a Putoher KnlTss...dls 80 • 86 1 

Ames’ Butcher KnlTes.dS 86 1 

Nlohols’ Buteher Kalyes...dls 40*10 

Ames’ Shoe Knlres...dls wwaak • 

Ames’ Bread Knlres.p doa 9L60. dls 16780 ft 

KnlTSs.....T^?..!^.^dJs 80 ft 


JL^tfSing, 

Melting, Read 


Sargent’S. 


Melting, Monroe' 
Meltimr. P. 8w * \... 
Meltimr. Warner’s.. 


tadine..... 

mroe^Pa 

8w* W... 


Patans^^ 


..dla 66 *lC 8 

.dia 86*104 

..P doa. 94.0(1 dls 4$ 
..^dis 4g 

Lawn Howera* 

standard List.dta 50*10 4 

Enterprise ..dia 60*10 4 

ftwantema. 

^bnlar. Plain with Guards. .. P dot 94 00 *14.86 
ftbular. Lift Wire, with Guards... p doa 14.60 * 94.76 
I>bular. j^uare Plain, with Oaarda,Pdos 94.00 * 14.86 
rabnlar.Sq.Llft Wire,withOnardaP dot fA 26 • 94JO 
without Ouarda, 85# P doten leas. 

Polioa.smau.90.00; Mee.97.86; Large.99.76. dk 8 (MIS 6 # 
Levan (fteeeenere. 

^rcoUUn Lined, Na 1 .p dos. 96.00. dia 86*80 4 

Wood, No. 2 .. - * ---- 


Wood. No. 2 . 9 doa. 93 m dis 85J 

Wo<^ Common. ...p dos 9 C 7 O • LT5 

OnnUp’a Improred.p dos. 98.76, dia 90 # 

3ainmia‘....2.No.l.95:8,98| 18,918 P dos. 41# 86*10# 


tt40 

Sloo 


3ammlt'.. 

Jenn' 

King.dls 40*6 4 

Llnaa. 

00^ aM Linen Fish, Draper’s.dls 60 i 

Draper’s Chalk..dia 60 g 

DraMr’a Mason’s Linen, 84 ft.. Now 1. 9L861 No. t. 

e** I Wo-«.««-fe!»«.MMs-diig* 
Samson, ^t)^ No. 4. IS; No. iU, 98.60.dia 10 4 

wire plotn^ Na 18.18.60: No 19,88.00: Na 80.18.5* 
^MMlator 0<^i«imaon£rald^ White or Drab 
Cotton. .97.60 P dos. dls SOg 

Lbeks* Pndlecka* Cabinet Lioeke, Jke. 

Door Aoahs. /rfiffrftsa. (Hl— 

Ll^ DeaHO.’SO.ohgd Feb. 8.'87.»dli 60*10 • 60*6 4 
.M9fe.~Lower net prices often mada 

Sargent * Co. (Hat Feb. 1.18e8X.dls 60*10*8 4 

B^lmr Ham ware Ca (Uat Feb.S.’SSldla 66^60*10 4 

FwJ^ na’ Bursar Proof.^^60*86 4 

F.Maa^a‘*«*]tet^raQyyate 

Barav Mfg. Oo.dia 40 4 

fcf S ^ 

Omar’s Night lettehM.?!dlB 16 4 

new llat. .dia 88444 

"81mpardaon”or "U. S.**.. In864 

*Felter”or* AmeHoan**.^40*10 4 

N. Y. Hasp Look.. .. . ..?!T.JSSS 4 


Heg Rings and Ringers. 

. • Pdoa.|4.60 


MLnebs. 

I Door Mineral........66*68# 

Door Por. Jap’d.-.. . .T..76awS 

DoorPor. Por. Nickel .. ..9Ko6* *26 

Door Por. Plated, Nlckd...EooSkS 

^awer. Porcelain .dia 66*10*10^(k;*l^l04 

Hemaolte Door Knooa, new list.dlB40*io*AOt 

Yale * Towne Wood Knobs. Uat Dea. 1886Tr.dla40 ft 

.Btomm inch, dia 10 ft 

Fnmltnro, Wood Soraws.dia 26*10 ft 

Baaa Rubber Tip...dia 70*10*6 ft 

norare, Judd’s. .dia 60*10*10 • 70 ft 

Plotnre, Sargent’s.dls 6614*10 4 

_^ - , Pleture, Hemaolte.......^dffawtt 4 

.if...... P dos, 98.00 Shatter, Poteelaln....«^.«*««.dia 66*10 4 

Rpowna Ringa.p dos,9L86RL#0 ' Oarrrlage. Japanned gronSO*diaao£oft 



rcrtect Bingen. 

Qn^a flog lungm. 

Rlnara. 

Ohnmpion Ringers.. 


..P doa. 92.60 , 

.P dos, IK6CR 12.66 

.. e <N>B 06#* 1.0f‘ ' 
.9 doa 12.00 


2*mijoh RiSga, SS. Sm 

ssissEfts?*. 


Delta, ^ 86 to 89...:r.:....7r.»..»._^sS4 

Deiti, Noa 61 to 68..dia 40 *10 4 

Stoddard Look 0>..,.dla 80 • 8314 i 

’Champion ^Nteht Lntohv.!dk40 4 

EmIo and Corbin Trank...,dk 86£i 4 

~mamploa**Cabinet nni Comblantloa....dk8SM 4 

aadloose- 

Lkt. Deo. 88. 84.dk 66*10*946—14 

^m^a SenndlnnTian, *a Noa 100 to 605.. .dk 16 4 

A. B. Diets.........«dk404 

*■ Ch^pkm ” Padlooka.dk 40 4 

;;Horae Shoo” p doa. 99 . 7 .. .to 40 4 

ternra Mfg. Oo.Ik 404 

Nook’s.to 804 

Brown’s Patent.dk 85 i 

SoandlnsTtan.dk90 4 

Fraim’a Pnt. SoaadlnnTlaa ll•wlktaow)....to 604 
Lnvber Teele« 

BlagPearles, *'BlaeLine” Flnkh.PM _ 

MnlL Iron Socket PoctIm .p doa S 

Cant Hooka, ”Blne Lina” Finish.p dos I 

Cant Hooka, Common Flnkh.p dos 8 

Cant Hooka, MnlL Socket (Hasp, ” Bine Lina ” 

Flnkh. .....doa tldOS 

Cant Hooka, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Flnkh.m doa 814JMI 

Cant Hooks, Clip (Ha^, ”Blaa Lina” Fln.P dos n4.00 
Cant Hooka, CUp Clasp, Common Flnkh. .P doa nSLOS 

* H^k.' M ft?*14 

p5c^?;iii piki"<iH>;^ 

FSSri^Mi>tii^9 

Setting Pole* p doa. lAOO 15.00 17.00 .... 

Landing Blocks. ll.lllllllllllm dM SSSS 

Sklddtng Tongs.fi dos SlOS 

Log Binders.....P dos 66.00 

rimoer Gmppiv.. doi 6*00 

Leetre. 

Fonr-onnoe BottiM.P doa 9L75 Pgra917.00 

Hffe. . .dk 80*10R90*10*10 4 

Llim^yltia ..... .to 90*10S80*10*10 4 

fi. * L. Block Oo. Hlckccy and U Y.. .to 80 • S9*10 4 
Match Safes. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-lgnltlng.p doafLSB 

Matteeks.—Regnlnr Ikt..dk 60*5 • 60*10 4 

Meat Cnttere 

Dixon’S—N m. . 18 8 4 

P dos.. . 914 . 00 17.001*00 8*00-dk 45 4 

Woodruff’s.Noa lOO 160 

^ _ Pdoa|16.0018.00-dk464 

Guamplon.Noa ^ 800 400 

„ . .« *7.00 40.00-dk 46 4 

Halv* Pattern Noa 11 18 18 

P doa...187.00 88.00 46.00j 

Amcncaa.dk 

SOM . l f 8 4B 

. Bsoh.1*00 7.00 1*00 8*00 6*00 0*00 

E iterprlae.dk 80 4 

Nv,. 10 18 88 38 U ^ 

.O. 8w50 4.00 5 00 16.00 
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PnuuriTuua.41i 4<MklO)^ 

Mm. 1 S 8 00 

MdM....,.484.00 88.00 80.00 88.00 

MOm* Cluaieiur«..Mo«. it 

rSos. .«tt .00 80.00 4a0a-dlt 4604AA10 % 

Home No. 1.480 M doe. dU 66 A 10 % 

Draw Cut..M m.. 5 8 0 8 

■aob....160.00 76.00 SaOO 886.00-<dlf 80 « 86 4 
Beof BhaTen tKnterprlfe Mfg. Oo.)i...dU 80A10 30 % 

Ohadbom't Smoked Beef Cutter.M doi, 160.00 

Wtaelat Kateaa. 

4m. (Bd quality). M gro, 1 blade, 17; SbladM.|lS: 8 

bladee. «18.net 

Lothrop't .did 80410 4 

•mltb*e. M doe. Bliigl^ 8400; Double, |S....dla 40(2i46 f 

MQftDD 4 Powiee.did oogKHaoo « 

Buffalo Adjustable.fi doe $3.00, dis 26 4 

Meluaaee fB«td»e.~Btebblne* Fat..dls 70<b7o 4 7>4 % 

•tebblnsW^enoine.. dls604lG4lo4 

Mebbtae* Tinned Bnde. dls 40410 % 

CbMe^t Bard Hetal.dU 60410 % 

Baih*s.dls 801 

Unooin’t Pattern....dls 66544101 

WM’t...dls 9^10 % 

SmsNm.. 1 8 8 4 - 

87.00 8.00 0.00 10.00. M doe, dU 00410410 8 

Heney Dm were*—M dos.. 818 • 190. 
BSaulee.—Ssfety, M dM. 83.dls 86 % 

N alle ..See Trade Report 

Wire Malls 4 Brads, list Juljlt. ’87.dld 70^7vA 6 t 
Wire MalU. Standard Fenny.b keg. 18 65 <» 42.66 

Matl Puller.—Curtiss Hammer... bdosio.oonet 

Hlant. Mo. 1..M dot 480.00. did 101 

PellMn.M dos 40.00. did 86 % 

Boss.M dos I3C, dls SO f 

Mall f4etB*-8quare.M gro.. 44.00 (S $4.86 

Round..b gro.. 48.86 

Cannon’s Diamond Point.b gro. |12 dls 80 f 

iJble (£maB%?*Beokley Mfg. Oa).dls 4U t 

nake’s Pattern.. .b dM8L00. dU 10 f 

Turner 4 Seymour Mfg. Co.dU 60 4 

g ?ts.% kinds, 6# off list Jan. 1.1888. 

I lots less than 100 b, b b, add H#, i b bozM add 1# 
tolldt. 

^)*Oorerament.......... . ..b 

U.8. Mary... b b 74<^7H* 

Mary.‘••’b » 6 #® 6 J 41 

Ollera.—Zlne and Tin.dls 66 w 664lo 1 

Bmss and Copper.... .dls 60410^6041046 « 

MaUeable. Hammers* ImproTed, Mo i. 43.60: Mo. 8, 

44.00; Wo. 8, 44.40 • dot^^.<lls 10 • 104l6f 

Jalleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same list.. ..dls 40 1 

raor*s Patent or ** Paragon *’ Zinc.dls 6041U410 % 

Prior's Patent or * Paragon *' Brass...dls 50 « 

0l]Bst6ad*s tin and Zinc.dis 60 1 

Olmstead'a Brass ana Copper. .dls 60 f 

5aag&ton*8 Brass.....^....dls 60« 

jpMkluMt H4bUi. 

Standard.dls 00410 D 604104101 

Extra....V.dls 60410 A 60 4 

M. T. B. 4 P.Oa, Standard.dls 6041046 % 

K. T. B. 4 P. Co., Empire....dls To % 

M. Y. R 4 P. Co., Salamander.b b 664. dls 30 % 

Jenkins’ Standard. b b 80#. dls 86 « 

•Hseenaneows- ^ 

American Packing.10# • 11 # b b 

Buasta Pecking .14# b v 

Italian Packing.08 # 14# b t 

Cotton Packing.*^^...»16 « 17# b tt 

Jnte.7 D 8# b tt 

Pudleeka.-Bee Locks. 

Palla ^ 

BahmniMed Irtmr- ^ 

nS^r&hVweigiiL b*do*.V’-.’.*^ 8.00 siss 

BUI'S Beary W^bt. b dM.8.00 8.86 8.76 

Whiting's. 8.76 8.00 8.86 

Sidney Shepard 4 Co .467 .. 3.83 

Iron Clad.8.76 8.00 8.26 

flreBuckeU.. .1.74 .h.86 AAt 

Suekets. ae^ w«ll n uekets 
tmdmrated Fibre Ware— 

Star PalU, 18 qt .b dos 44*60 

Fire, Stable and Milk. 14 qt.b dos 46.60 

Feuella Fabert Carpeutwe .blgb list dls 60 4 

Pu»er*B Round Ottt.77b gro 46,85 net 


Star PalU, 18 qt .b dos 44*60 

Fire, Stable and Milk. 14 qt.b dos 46.60 

Feuella FaberU Carpeutwe .blgb Hat du 60 4 

Fu»er*s Round Ottt.77b gro 46,85 net 

DIzob*s Lead . b gro |4J10 net 

Mixon's I....b gro46,75 net 

MtacM'e Carpenters*..eiaeoAiAs 

Pteke. 

Ballroad. 5 to 6.818.00; 6 to 7, n8.dU 60ttl0A604U 4t f 
Adae Eye. 5 to 6.419.00:6 to 7.813.dU 604iC 06041045 % 
Ftotfire Nulla. 

■nus Bead. Sargent's lls.4.dU 60410410 f 

Brass Head, Combination list. . .dU 50410 9 

Fotoelaln Head. Sargent's list*. .. .dls 60410410 % 

Porcelain Head. Combination list.dls 40410 f 

bum* Patent.dU 40 fl 

Finking Imue....e dos 66s net 

PlbCf Wrenghi Iren.—List Marcb 88. 1K87. 

11# and under. Flam ... .dls 67^ t 

11#and under OalTanlsed.......dls 471^ 9 

11# and orer. Plain .ais eru % 

11# end oTcr. OalTanlsed. dls 6 9 

Boiler rubes. Iron. .dU 66 % 

PlaBee and Plane Irena. 

Wood Planee— 

Molding..dU 60 • 60469 

Bench. First Quality. ...dU 60410 609 

Bench, Second Quality.......dU60410 9 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. 4 L. O 0.1 .dls 80410 9 

iron Pkmee— 

Bailey's (Stanley R. 4 L, Oow>...dls 80410D8041046 9 
Mloeiismeous PlaDes (Stanley R.4 L. Co.;dls 80410 9 
^ctor Planes (Stanley R. 4 L. Co.). . dls 204 10 % 

Steer's Iron Planes.,*......dls 36 (S 3646 9 

Mertden MaL Iron O 0 .I.J^80410M30410410 9 

DarU's Iron Planes.dls 80410A80410410 9 

Blrminghanc Plane Co .dls &OA6046 9 

OfMte Tool Co.*■ Self'Setttng.... . .dU2>9 

Chaplla’s Iron PlanM.dU 40 A 40A5 % 

Plane Jroae— 

Plane Irons.dls 80410 9 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.^00 • 46.26 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros...dls SO 9 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co Thistle"... dU 40 9 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mfg. On.. ** Baldwin Iron, ' 

Single and Cnt.dls 20 M 26 9 

Double.du 38H D 40 t 

L, 4 1. J. White.du 26 9 

Pliers and Nlpbera. 

Button'* Patent..ulU 80410 w 40 9 

Wall's Pat. Compound Lerer Catting Nippers, Na 9. 

i In.. 418.60: H^4.7 In.. tSLOO bdoadul^oussu 9 
Mnauuon 4 BeckJey Mfg. Oo.dU 60D604tf 9 


Oas Pliers. .ulU60 9 

Oas Pliers, Caster's Nickel Plat^.dU 6o46 % 

Eureka Pliers and Ntpperc.......dU 40 9 

RusseU's Parallel.dU 85 9 

P. R 4 W. Cast Steel.dU 60 9 

P. R 4 W. Tinners’ Cottl^ Nippers....add 6 9 dls 10 9 

Carew's Pat. Wire Cutters.dU 20 9 

Morrill's Parallel, oer do*., fis . . .dls 304 6 9 

Cronx’a 8 in., 416; 10In., 421...dU 40 A 4045 9 

Plnuibo and lieTela. 

Regular LUt.dU 70410W7U410410 9 

DUstoo'*.dU 46410 9 

Pocket Lerels. .dls 70410^70410410 9 

DavU Iron Lerols...dls 30 % 

DavU* Inclinometers. ..dls 10410 9 

Pubuere, Com* 

Rouna or Square, i qt.b gro tlO.&O • |12 

Round or Square. 2 qt.b gro 423.50 B 424 

Feet Hole and Trm Aagera and Dlggere. 

Samson Post Hole Digger.b oos 486.00, dU 2^10 9 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers.b dos 4w.(X>. dls 20 9 

Eureka Diggers.b dos 416 A 417 

LeeO's.„.b dos 48.00 A 4P.00 

Yaugnaa's PMt Hole. Auger, per dos...413 uo a 414.00 

Soar's Little Olant.b dos 41X.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.b aos 416.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.....b dos sroo 

Schneldler .b dos 418 

Ryan's Post Bole Diggim.b dos 

Cronk’s Post Bars. • dM 460, dU 6046 A 60410 9 

Olbb't PMt Hole Digger, b dot 480....dls 40 A 40410 % 
Potato Parera* 

White Mountain.b dM 46.00 A 6.60 

Antrim Combination.b dos 48.00 

HoMler....b dos 41840 

Pranlng Heeke and Sbearo. 

Dlsston*t Combined Pranlng Hook and Saw. b dM 

$18.00.dU TO410 9 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook .b dM flROO, dU 80410 9 

K. R Lee 4 Co/sPrunIn To<Ms..dls 40 9 

Pruning Shears. Henry <• Pat... b dM 43 76 A 44.00 net 

HearTt Prunlmr ShMr*.b dM 44.86 A 14.60 net 

Wheeler. M. 4 0o.'f Comblii^oa...b dot 418, dls 20 9 

Dunlap's Saw and ChUe...b dos 48.60. dls 80 9 

J. Malflnson 4 Co.No. 1. 46.86; No. 8. 47.84 

PalleFe*—Hot House, Awning. «e.dls 60410 9 

Japanned Screw..dls 60410 % 

Br*es Screw..dls 60410 9 

Japanned Side....dls 6654410 9 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60410 9 

Knapir^ Siiiih Pulley .. ..dls 66 A 60 9 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dU 60 % 

Bay Fork. Solid Bye, 14.00; Swleel, 14.50 i ^ 

Bay Fork. "Anu-Fiiotlon," 6 in. SoUd, 1470...dls 50 9 

Bay Fork, ** F " Common aad Pat, Bushed.dls 20 9 

Hay Fork. Tarbnz Pat. Iron.dls 80 9 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-LubrlMtlng.du 60 9 

anskle Rack.dls 46 9 

Tackle Blocks .See Blocks 

Feaipa*—CUteni, BMt Makers.dU 50 A 1 U 460 9 

Pitoner Snout. Best Makers.. .dU 60410 A 60410410 9 
Pitcher Spout. Cheaper Goods, .du 7045 A 7041046 9 
Panckea. 

Saddlers'or Drlre. good quality ...«.b dos60# A 66# 

Semis 4 Call Ca's cSat Steel Drlre..dls 6046 9 

Bemls 4 Call Oo.’s Springfield Socket.dls 5046 9 

spring, good quabty .b dM 88.60 A 82.60 

Spring, L^h's Pawnt.dls 16 9 

Bemls 4 Call Co.'s Spring and Check.di* 40 9 

Solid Tinners'.b dM 8L44, dl* 66 % 

■’Inner* Hollow Punches.di** 0 A 2 9 

Rice Hand PunchM.. .dls 16 9 

R^Utdlng Door. Wrt. Brass b b 86#..dU 15 9 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wri. Iron.*..b foot?# 

Sliding Door Iron. Painted....b foot 4#, dU 80410469 
tiam Door. Light....Inon. ')# 5f A 

Per 100 feet,.. SLIo 8l0O AlO-dUlOfi 

s D fbr N B. Hangers— 

RmalL Med, Large 

Per 100 feet. 88.16 8.70 8.» net 

Terry * Wrought from b root..A 6r 

victor rack Rail. 7« • foot. «dU 604* 9 I 

Carrl*. 1 Steel Rail, per foot.4^# 

Ita «ea. 

Cast teel ..dU 6646 A 708 

Mall' ible,..dU 70 « 7046 9 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.81*2. dls 40 9 

Canton Lawn Rake.10. dls 40 9 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peerie88..dU 6646 9 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 16.dls 86 % 

Haaars —J. R Torrey Raaor Ca.dls 809 

WMtenbolme and Butcher .810to£. dUlOE 

Kjuser Hcrepe. 

Genuine Bmenon.dU 00 A 6046 9 

Imitation Emerson.b dM 8E00. dU 804I046 9 

TorreT’s. .dls 80 9 

Badger’s Belt aad Onnblnation.b dos 18 

Lamont Combination...b dM 14 

Rlveta and Barra. 

•■''Opper.. xlls 60, with Jobbers* Extras. 

Iron. lUt NoTember 17.1887.dls 60 % 

Rfret Aeta.dls 6048 A 60410 9 

Bode.—Stair. Brass.dU 8548 9 

8Ulr Black Walnut.b dos 40# 

Bellera. 

Bam Door. Bargenfs lUt.,*..<Us 60410410 % 

Acme (Antl-Frlctlop).du 66 % 

Union Bam Door RoUw...dU 70 % 

Reae.-Manufacturers* prices for large lots. 
Manila..... ....44 nch and larger b A 1099 / net 1« 

Manila. 5 # inch b a liws net S 

MaalU.Q and 6-16 Inch b b llfif net » . 

Manila Tarred Ro|.«.b A lOW# net k 1 

Manila. Hay Rope......b A loQ* net 

Sisal.Hlnob and larger b A 89#«net>^^ 

Sisal..A Inch b A 0 #net 

Sisal. M end 6-16 inch b A OH# net 

SlsaL Hay Rope......b A 8>#^net 

Sisal. Tarred Rope...b A 8 # net ji 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yam...b A 7U# netj o 

Cotton icope .b A 16 A 18# net 

Jute Rope.b A 7# 

Rales. 

Boxwood.„.dU 80410 A 80410410 9 

iTory...dU 60 A 60410 9 

?to 10. at factory,... b 100 A 88.60 A 88.66 

Belt Heating .bdoaJ0.OOnet 

Self-Heating, Tailors*.. .,...b dos. |1R00 net 

Gleason's Shield and Toilet.dls 86 9 

Mrs. Pott's Irons.dl* 4()<^045 % 

Enterprise Star irons, new Ust. July 90,1888 dU 40 % 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron... b dos. 816.00. dls 16 9 

Fox Rererslble, Self Flutw .b dos., 1^00 net 

(Chinese Laundry (N. B. Butt Ca).8M#, dU 16 9 

New England .6#. dl* 15 < 

Mstaony's Troy PoL Irons..du 86jl 

Aand and Basery Paper and Cloth. 

Ust April 10,1386.dU 80A8046 % 

Sibley’s Emery and Croons Cloth .dU 80 9 

Maah Card. 

Oommon. ......bb. lOgAU# 

Patent. go(^ ouali^.. b a. 18# A UM 

While OottoaBralM. fair quality.b a 88# A ^ 

Oommne P«is*la Sash.b aUA# 


Patent " •• .«a I 6 # 

Cable Laid Italian " ..,„.b a 88# A 88# 

India Cable Laid •• ..b a 18# 

surer Lake. A Quality. Wlute.60#. dU 1041046 9 

surer Lake. A ^allty. Drab.66#. dU 1041045 9 

surer Lake. B Quality. Whlta.60#. dto 8041046 % 


surer Lake. B Quality. Whlta.60#. dto 8041046 % 

surer Lake. B Qualltr Drab.5ef. dto 8041046 9 

surer Lake. C i^allt?. Wnlteionlri.87# A 88# 

Srlran spring. Extra Braided. Whlta.84# 

Sylran Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,.8P# 

Semper Idem. Braided, Wnite. 80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.......86# 

Samson. Braided. White Cotton..,.60# dto 80 A 8046 % 
Samson, Braided. Drab Cotton. ...M4 dls 80 A 8046 9 
Samson. Brnided ItaUan Hemp....66# dto SO A 8046 9 
Samson Branded Unen. ....80# dto80 A 8046 9 

oSSJife^EV'ioo ;NaS,|S.00b8roM.dUSMl 

Ferguson’s.dto SIMA 

Morris ana Triumph, list Aug. 16.1886.dls 60x8 # 

Victor .6041048 9 

Walker-e. dto 10 9 

AUweU Mfg. Oo.dto 86 A 88M % 

ReadUig...dto 6056410 A 065#4104l0 % 

Hununood's Window Springs.dto 40 9 

Oonuntm Bensa Jap d. Cop'd and Br*8ed..b gross 84- JO 

Common Sense. Nickel Plated.b grots 816.00 

Unlrersal. dU 90 9 

KemMhaU*s Grarlty.dU 60 9 

RempsliaU*s Model..dU 00A6O410 9 

Corbin’s DaUy, lUt February 16.1886.dls 70 9 

Payson's Perfect...........tdU60 A 60410 9 

Hogimln*s New and Improred Adjustable Sash Bal¬ 
ances. list Jan. 6,1887..dls 854148 % 

Hugunln's New Sasb Locks. lUtJaa 6,*87.dU854648 9 

BtMdard ** Practical"..dto 10 9 

Ire* Patent....dls 60 9 

Llesche'f Nos. 100 4 IIO.V gro.80: 106. flO.dU 80410 9 

n*Tfs. Rronse. Bame* Mf». Oo .dl* 60 9 

Champion Safety. LUt March 1« 188H....dU66A6646 9 

Sana WelEktA. 

S^Byea..bum. 888 

^Sanaawe ittaHers er Ptilora. 

HUM* ^^ChaUenge.b doa. PO. dto 60A6046 % 

Pany....,...# doa. Na 1,816 : Na 0,Kdto60A6046 9 

Draw Cut Na 4........aacb. 880.00. dto 90 9 

Bnlerprtoe Mfg Oo ..JTTTTdto 90410 A 80 9 

nnwmr m . .dU 40410 9 

DlMtMtoCircular....dto46A4646 %) Extras some- 
Dlsston's Cross Cuts.d's 46A4646 f > times glren by 

Dlsston's Hand.dto 8&A2645 9) Jobbers. 

Atkins' ClrculAT.dto 60 9 

ktklns* surer Steel Diamond Z Cnta....b foot 70# 

itkins* Special Steel Dexter X Cuts.b foot 60# 

Atkins' Special Steel Dtamomd Z Cutt.b foot 80# 

Atkins* ChamDloo aad Electnc Tooth X Cuts 

.....b foot 87 A <86 

Atkins* Hollow Back Z Cuts..........b foot 18# 

Atkins’ Shingle. Malay, Drag, 4o..dto 46 9 

W M. 4 C.. Hand ... .TT..dls 8046 A 80410 9 

W. M 4 C. Champion Z Cuts. Wsgnlar b foot .94#A80# 

W. M. 4 C. Z Cnu. Thin Back.b foM 87#490# 

Peace Circular and MUl.,dto 464109 

Peace Hand Panel aad Rip....dto 90410 A 90410410 9 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard..b foot 96# 

Peace Croes Cuts. Thin BatA.b foot 87#A98# 

Richardson^* Circular and MIU .dto 46 A *6410 9 

Rlcbar(i*on*B Z-Outa, Na 1,36#: Ma 9, 97#: Na 8.94# 
HaeM SMwe— 

OrlflBn't Hack saws, oomplota.dto 40410 A 60 a 

Griffin's Hack 8awriBladesoaly.,M..dto40410 A60 9 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.......dto 86 9 

Diamond Hack Saws and BladM.dto 86 9 

Eureka and Crescent.dto 86 9 

Nnw Fmatea* _ _ 

White Vermont.,..b gto |0.A fW 


Bed. PolUhed, and Varnished....b dos |L60, dla 9 
*4nw Meta. 

Stillman's Genuine,., .b dM 86.00 and 87.76, dto 4046 9 
Stillman's ImJta.b dM 88.S6and|6.86.dto4046A404109 

Common Lerer. b dM 88,00. dls 4046 % 

Morrill’s Na 1,816.00: Noe. 8 4 4.184... .dto a0410A609 

Leach's.Na 0. |S.00t Na L 816.00. dto 16 A 90 9 

Nash’s..dto 90410 A 90410410 % 

Hammer, Hotehkiss...J6w60. dto 10 9 

Hammer, Bemls 4 CiUl Ca's new Patent. ...dis 8046 9 
Bemls 4 (Jail Oa't Lerer and apnag Hammeruus 8046 9 

Bemls 4 Call Ca's Plate.. 

Bemls 4 CaU Ca ’s Cross Cut.dls 18 M 9 

Aiken’s Genuine.^408.00, ou 60410 9 

AUen's ImltaUon.. 17.00, dls 5546 9 

Hart’s Patent Lerer. .i-dU 90 9 

DUston’a Star. 16. Na 16.85.60.dls 90410A90410^0 9 

Atkins’ Lerer.per dM Na 1.10.00: Na 9,86,00 

Atkins’ Crtteiioa. .pnr aos 87.60 

CrolB8ant(KeUer).Nal416.00: Na 9 JM. 0 u.dis 38)6410 % 

a^m ^rtel^loa... 816.00: BxMlsior 80.(X> b dM 

Hatch, Counter. Na 171, good quall^.b dos 881 

Hatch. Tea, Na 101.7..b dM 80.76 A 87.00 

Union Platform. Plain.88.80 A<-<h 

Union Platform, Strlp^.. .88.40 A 9.60 

Chattllon'B Grocers' Trip 8 odlM. .... ..ato 60 9 

Cbatlilon • Eureka. .dls 96 % 

ChatlUon'f Farortte.dto 40 9 

Family. TumbuU’s.dto 90A80410 9 

Scald Bdaase. 

Scale Beams. LUt of Jan. 19, 8 S..dto 60410A6041046 % 

Scale Beams. (Jnster.....dls 80A38)4 9 

Chatlllon’s No. 1. .dls 40 % 

ChatIUoD’s Na 8 . dto 60 9 

AShMtaCfe’&zSarnperCB. B. 4L. Oa;46JO.dto 80410 9 

B^ 1 Handle.b doe |R00. dto 10 9 

Box, 8 Handle.b dM 8R00, die 10 9 

DeflaaM Box aad . ...dls904M9 

Ship, Common.b dM 88-60 net 

Ship, ProrldenM To(U Oo.dto 109 

SoFddn Window and DoerFraasoa _ ^ ^ 
Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame. ..dls 88H410 9 
Screen Comer Irons. Warner's....dls S 3 V 4 a 83)6410 9 
Steam*’ Frames and Comers.dls 85 A 95410 9 

oSSSTHtfaT*!?;..d>. ta»o»io* 

Dlsston s.........M.dto464109 

Dlsston's Patent KEmIsIot .dto 46410 % 

Buck BrM.dto 80 9 

Stanley R. 4L. Oa*! Varatohed HaadlM....dto064109 

Stanley K. 4 L. Ca's Black HandlM.dfflMMtlO 9 

Sargent 4 Ca's Na 1 Forged Biaae.ais 7U410410 9 

Sargent 4 Ca's No. 80.dto 06M10410 9 

Sargent 4 Ca'c Nos. 60 4 80. OMt StoeL... .dls 00410 9 

Sargent 4 Co.*s No. 00. Round Blada.vdto 704109 

Knapp 4 OowlM* Na 1 .au ooxxo A 70 9 

Knapp 4 Cowles* No. 1 Extra.dls 00 A 0^10 9 

Knapp 4 CowIm Na 00 a 4 .dto 6046 A 5041046 9 

Stearns*...dto 8541046 9 

Gay 4 Parsons.dls 86 9 

CUrk^ Patent.dto 80 A SSj4 % 

Crawford's Adjustable...dto 809 

BUrtob's Socket aad Ratobet. .ulto 86 A 96410 9 

Allard's SptraL now list.** % 

Kolb's Common SonM.b dM 80. dto 96410 
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BjfScme 8crew-I>rlTii*r BLU .cut 80 ft 80ft6 % 

Sertw Ditrtr Bite.B dot, 60# ^ 76# 

Sertw DrlT«r Bite, Parr's.B fcro. 6.26 

Fra7’tHol.Hdl0.Sate.Na8.81S.....dlt.26a26ftlO« < 
P ^D. ft Co. *t, all Steel.dlt 60 % ( 

fj^Sl^S^ite—LItt, Brats, Jan 27: Iron. Jnly 1,1887 
mt Head Iron....dlt 70 SI 

Bonnd Head Bronte.dlt 00 SJ 

^natBeiid. Iron.dlt 66 % 

Bonnd Head. Iron.dlt 60 % ' 

BtatS CHMf HoiwS— 

Beneh, Iron.dlt 66ftl0 # 66ftl0ftl6 % 

Beats. Wood. Beech.P dot 12.26 

Beach. Wood. Hlekorp....dlt 20ftl0 % 

Bead. Wood.^ 86ftl0 te 86ftl0ft6 % 

Lee, Blnnt Feint . ..dlt 76 d 76ftl0 S 

and Lag, aimiet Point.du 76 S 

Band Sargent's.dlt 669^0 % 

' Band Kail, Bnmaton, Beoklej ft Co.'t..dlt 70ftl04B76 % 

BendlUUi. Am. Screw Oo...dit 76S 

Jata Screws, MlUert Falla list.dlt60«60ft5S 

Jack Screws, P. S. ft W.dlt 86 % 

Jaek Screws, Sargent.dlt OOftlO # 60ftl0ft6 % 

Jack Screws.Ste'vnt*......dlt 40(ft tOftlO s 

deroll down. 

Ltster, complete, 810.00.dlt 26 S 

Boeert. complete. 14.06.dlt 26 % 

dcytho dnotha.dlt 60ftl0f 

AmeSSm iCatt) Ireo..ullt 76ftl0 # 76ftl0ft6 S 

Pmnlng....See Pmnlng Hooks and Shears 

Barnard's Lam# Trimmers. ..p dot 83.76 

Tlnnert'.dlt 20ft8 % 

SeTmoun, List. l>eo»1881 dlt 60ftl0ftl0960ftl0ftl0ft6 % 
H&iteht. LUt.Deo..l881.dlt 60ftl0ftl<HB60ftl0ftl0ft6 % 

HelBtoh't TaUor't Shears..dlt 83V4 % 

Ftret qaalltr G. S. Trimmers.dlt SOteSOftiO % 

Second qnaUty a S. Trlmmert.dlt 8uftl0#80ftl0ftl0 % 

Acme Cast Shears..dlt lOftlO % 

Diamond Cast Shears.dlt 10 % 

Vl^OT Cast Shears.dlt 76ftl0976ftl0ft6 % 

Howe Bros, ft Halbert. Solid Forged Steel.dit 40 % 

CleTeland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged. dlt 708 

Claats Shear Co., Japanned.dlt 70 % 

CUntt Shear Co., Nickeled, tnme list.dlt 60 % 

aSHHjoSSr— 

**Il!w. ft Co., Ust Jan. 1.1887.dlt 60ftl0 # 60ft6 % 

R. ft B.. list Deo. 18, 1886.dlt 66ft2 % 

Corbin'S Ust.dlt 60ftl0ftS % 

Patent Boiler.dlt OOftlOftS % 

Patent BoUer. Hatfield's .dls76t 

RntteU't Antl-Frlctloii. list Deo. 18.1886..dls 60ft8 8 

Mooret Antl-Frlotlon....dlt 60 % 

UtMma jjanlfsr 

bTa B. Utt Dea 18.1886.dlt 60ftl0ft8 1 

Sargent's list.dlt 60ftl0 1 

Bemui^llat.dIsSOftlOftlOg 

. 

AlberteonMfg.Co...^.. ..... .dltSSS 

jShac nt Bome* 0lnle» dec. 

^^Snien't, Pemlnt*. Phosnlx. at factorj.14.00 

Mbit—Add 81 P keg to abore orloet. 

On, fFiro«gM— 

“onloSTTr^T. 

Shat.—idhsterfiprIeM, 2# off* co^ 6 dags.) 

Dm. P bag.26 m .8L26 

ana%lll«i,* P *.V IL60 

Beck and ChlUed, p 6-n bag.86 

AMpSoTeuTspaf^ftS*, Ust Not. 1.1886....dls 80 % 
KoCT .—Jobbers treqnently glre 5m7H% extra on 

amBtht Black Iron... ...dls 60ftl0 % 

onifith's as...du 60 • ooftio % 

Orusth's SoUd Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dit 20 % 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool a>).. ..dlt 20 f 

St. Lonlt Shorel Go.dls 16 • 16ft714 % 

Hnttcy, Blnnt ft Co...dlt 16 ^ 26 % 

Hnbbard ft Co.dls 2OA0Mt7>#8 

Lehigh Mfg. Co...dlt 60ftl0 % 

Payne Pettebone ft Son, Utt Jannary, 1886....dlt 30 % 

Bemlngtont (Lowman's Patent),.dls80ftl0#40» 

Rowland^ Black Iron... .dlt 60ftl0 1 

Bowlandt Bteel .dlt 60ft6 # 60ftl0 8 

pheTolo Mft T«n«n. _ 

Iron Head.dlt 60ftl0«60ftl0ft6 % 

Brats Head..,.dlsDOftlOftlOg 

8kelno« Thlashl#, 

Western list. .die 76ft6 # 76ft10 % 

OolnmDus Wrt. Steel. Ust Not. l, 1887.dlt 20 8 

Goldbrookdale Iron Co ... .dlt 6oftl0 8 

Utica P. 8. T. SkelM ..dl* 608 

Utica Turned and Fitted..dls 86 8 

aSlaloMtalllo. S. 8. ft Co., new list... dls 60ft26ftl08 
Barter Flonr SlfM .Pdos 88.00 

K ith’s Adinstable Sifters...p dot 82.86 

Ith's Adinstable Milk Strainer.p dos 82.00 

Smith's a^ostable F. ft a Strainer.p dot ^76 

WooiMn Plated. 

Mesh 18, Keeled. P dot... 70# 00# 

Mesh to. Netted P doe... 86# 8LOO 

Mesh 84. Netted. P dot... .. 8LOO LIO 

SIfttoe. -S ch ool, by cm ...dte 60ftl08 

amSoTr^. ...... .dlt 66 8 

fitch's (Bristol). ......dlt60ftl08 

Hotchkiss. die 10 8 

ae dr owe. die lUlt 

Bargentt Patent Guarded...dls TOftlOftlO 8 

Berman.new Ust...dls 40ai08 

Qorert....dls 50ft8 8 

Corert, New Patent......dls 60ft6ft88 

O^eved tortng...disoOftlOftlOf 

0^^sA£SsteEk!!*liSt JaB.l.IS8a....dls86ft88 

Sp^e ififutTee.—bon..dls 45 8 

BBUer^(BttiiieFB.*L.Oaj..db4i0fti08 

•teams*...dlsS0ftl0W808 

H pn i w Trlnuteera. 

B|pney*s......p dOB810.00bdls608 

wmSiff .dls aoftio 8 

jNep n e nad Nevka. 


Holmes ft Edwards surer Co.m.....m<11s' 60 A 60ftl0 8 ... 7^2 

B. ft E. surer Co. Mexican surer.dU60ft68 Rat,"DeMy *.P gross 810.00. dlslj^l 

H. ft B. surer Co.. Durham SUrer.dls 60ft6 8 Ideal...P frw* 

German SUrer.dls 50 • 60ft6 8 Cyclone...P 8 £ 0 M 8IW 

German Stlrer. HaU ft Blton,^ .dls 40ft5 8 Hotchkiss MetaUlo Mouse, 6-hole trape....P dos M 

Nickel Stlrer.dls 60ft5W60ftl0ft6 8. cash In fuU oases.p dos 76# 

Britannia . .dir 66 < Trewela ^ 

Boerdman's Flat Ware.dlt60ftl0 %) 6 Lotiuop’s Biiok and Plattering...dltSS % 

Boardman’t Nickel SUrer.dls 40ftl0 %> Q Reed’s Brick and Plastering....h 

Boardman's Brlt’nla Spoons, case lott..dla 60ftl0 %) « Dlsston’s Brick and Plastering.....dls 86 W FOftlO % 

Bpringt. Peace’s Plastering.disttt 

ElUptlc. Concord. Platform and Half Scroll. Clement ft Maynard's..dls Si 8 

.dls60#60ft68 Rote's Bnex.OisURMf 

cuff's Bolster Springs .dls 2b t Brade’s Brick...dfi 8S 8 

Sqnnree. WorraU’s Brick and tUattertng.^ SO % 

Steelandiron. i ^i. •-k a YKjaiAJiJi t Garden.... ... 

Nlokal-Plated .. I.® 75ftl0ft6 % Trtere.-Bntter and Cheese..dls S68 

Try Square and T Berets.dls eoftioftio « 7U « Tmeksy Wnrokoneo* dke. ^ 

Disston’s Try Square and T Bereis.ols 46ftl0 8 B. ft L. BlMk Go.'s Ust, IWi... . ...........dls 40 8 


MouseiDelnslon.P from|^00,^U8 

Rat, "Deooy ’.P gross 810.00. dls 10 8 


B. ft E. surer Co. Mexican surer.dU60ft68 Rat, "Deooy’. 

H. ft B. surer Co., Durham SUrer.dls 60ft6 8 Ideal. 

German surer.dls50#60ft68 Cyclone. 

German Stlrer. HaU ft Elton .dls 40ft6 8 Hotchkiss MetaUlo Mouse, 

Nickel surer.dls 60ft5W60ftl0ft6 8. cash In fuU oases. 

Britannia . .dir 66 < Trawela 

Boardman's Flat Ware.dlt 60ftl0 8) d Lotiuop’s Biiok and Platterl 

Boardman’s Nickel SUrer.dls 40ftl0 %> Q Reed’s Brick and Plastering. 

Boardman's Brlt’nla Spoons, case lots..dls 60ftio %) « Dlaaton’s Brick and Platterln 

Bpringe. Peace’s Plastering. 

ElUptlc. Concord. Platform and Half Scroll. Clement ft Maynard'a... 


Diaston’s Try Square and T Bereia.alt 46ftl0 8 

Wlnterboctom*t Try and Miter.dit SOftlO 8 

t4tnplea. 


Tubes. Belter.—bee Pipe 
Twine. R- 

Na 0, Flax Twine, U end H W 

No. 12, •• " •• 

No.16. ” •’ SbBdM " .-If# 2f# ... 

No. 24. " " --1% St •• 

No. 86. •• " h 

Na 264. Mattratt, fi end S " . 

Chalk Une. Cotton. S. m BrnDs.-.86# 

Mason Lina Linen, «I " .....66# 

S-Ply Hemp. H and If B Bulla(Bpring Twine)....-UW# 

8-Ply Hemp, lU B BaUi.11 B llS# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balia to B.-16# • lo# 

8.8,4 and 6^ Jute, H B Balls. 

Gotten Mopt-d. 0.12 and 16 B todou.18# 


_dls 408 


Fence Staples, Oalranlsed ) Same price as Barb Wire. Na 2, Flax Twine, U uad H B Bulls. .-SM 


Fence Staples, Plain 


See Trade Report. 


Steelyurde.....-.als40ftiu«6aft68 Nal8, ” *’ 

Btocke and Dtee. Na84, " 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods... .dlt aOAS B SOftlO 8 Na 86, '* " 

Lightning Screw Plate...dla26d 80 8 Na 26L Mattratt, ; 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dlt 8^ (ft 8SHft6 s Chalk Line, Cotton. | 

Stune. Mason Line, Linen,) 

Hindoatan Ma 1.8#i Axe, SI4#{ BUpa Na 1.6#.. 8-Ply Hemp, H and b 

Band Stone ... R B, 8# 8-PIy Hemp, 1 B r ^ 

Waahlta Stone, Extra.RB.^tW28# 8-Ply Hemp, lU 1 

Waanlta Stone. Na 1....R B, 16 (ft 16# Cotton Wrapping, 

Waanlta Stone, Na 8..-.R B.ll (8 12# ^8, 4 and 61^ 

Waahlta BUim, Na L Extra.R B. 40 B 42# Wool.. 

WaahlU Slips. Na 1 . R B, 80 B 82# Paper . 

Arkansas Stone.Na 1, 4 to 6 IB.RB. 11.35 Cotton Mope^. 0 

Arkansas Stona Na L 6 to 0 In . R B, |L76 'VTiom. 

Turkey Oil Stone.-.4 to 8 tn., R B. 40t V box. 

Turkey SUpt.-.RB, ILOO ^ 11.60 AuSSst- 


Lake Superior. Chase.R B, 16# 

Lake Buoeiior SUps, Chata.R B. 8lw3M 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand. R B.18 (ft 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, R B.-20 • 26# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. R gro.....|84.Co 

StoTO Fultsk. 

Joseph Dixons...-R gro 16.00, dls 10 8 

Gem.R gro p.60, dls 10 8 

Gold Medal.R gro 86.00. dls 26 8 

•Minor’*....-.R gro 16.00. dls-8 

Lnstro.R gro 84.76 net 

Ruby.R gro 18.75 net 

Rising Son,6gra lots.R gro|6.60 

Dixon’s Plnmbagp.-R B 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day. R gro.16.00 

Parlor Pride Store Enamel.R gross, |18 

Yates’ Liquid, 2 8 6 10 gaL cans 

«gal.. 80.00 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb., 16 # 

Jet Black.R gro 13.50 

Japanese .R gro 13.60 

Fireside. .« gro 82.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel...R gro HO.OO 

npoeksy Brudui 4ke. 

X Ust. Jan. 2. im. 

American Iron Oarpes Tacks.dls 72^ftl0ft2 81 

Steel Carpet Taoss.dls 72Mfti0ft2 8 

Swedes Iron Caroet Tacks... .dls 72|^10ft2 8 

American Iron Cut Tacks.— dis 7uftiuft2 8 

Swedes Iron Tacks.dls b734Alo&3 f 

Swedes Iron Upholsterers’Tacks...dls 67V4ftiog2 8 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 67l^l0&^ % a 

Tin’d BWdes Iron Uphol’en’Tacks.dls 67)4ftiuft2 % v 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 67Mi0ft2 8 t 

Tinned Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 67Hftloft2 % « 

Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks ....dls 67V4ftluft2 % jk 

Swedes Iron Miners’ Tacks .dls 67V4ftl0ft2 8 *3 

Sivedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. C 

dU 67)4fti0ft2 8 S 
Swedes Steel Tacka aU kinds (Swedes Iron price p 

list).dls72Hftl0ft2 8 ^ 

Copper Tacks...dls S Jr4ftl0&2 8 

Copper Finishing Trunk and CUout . .. ,0 


T 8^ Box..— dls 60ftl0ftb a 608 

Himiliil 

FUher ft Norris Doable Screw..dls 16ftl0 % 

Stephens*.dls 26 # 80 8 

Parker’s..dls 90 *8^ 

Howard’s.v/ t 

Bonneys.-.uUa 4 OaIO 8 

Trenton. dit 40M S 40ftl0 8 

MerrlU’a.dIsl6M8 

Sargent’s...^...dls 60ftl0ftl0 8 

Backus and unJon.......dls 408 

Double Screw I«eg.dls 16ftl0 8 

Prentlm.db S0ft6 • 86 8 

^Um^ra|^Ad)nirtid>le.-.ulls40 8 

Sonney’a Noa 2 ft 8.R dos 816.00. dls 44 ftlO 8 

Steam’s.-dls SS^ftlO # 38V4ftlOftiO % 

Steam’s SUent Saw Vises.dls SSHfR 85 8 

Hopkins*.....R dos 117.60. dls 10 8 

Combination Hand Vise.R gro. fikOO 

CoweU Hand V'ses...,. dls 80 8 

Bauer’s Pipe vises .1 .dls 108 

W agon Boxen. 

Per lb . .2^4 


i 0 ft 2 8 W Per lb . . 8 w« 

I0ft2 8 Wagon Jack#. 

0ftlUft2 8 Daisy T.R dot $4.00. dls 85 8 

....dls b734Alu&3 f Woelior Oattom. 

1 ...dls 67V4ftI0g2 8 SimUi's Patent..R dos flkOOrdU JOftlOftlO8 

....dls67H&lO&^8 a jSSon"!:................:.Rdotiu.00,dls81tt|| 

!ks.dls67Hftiuft2 4 5 Penny's...-RdosPoLflti JMo'd.fl6..dlli»8 

.dts67Uftl0ft2 8 t ApEdetOB*S . ..RdOsmOO,dIsOOftlO# 

.dls67Sil0ft28 ^ BoSSys ..TT...... dls SOftlO j 

....dU67V4ftIuft2 8 W^hOFU. 

....dls67V4ftlOA8 8 5 sue.?!. . ". *4 5-16 44 *4 M 1 

UroadTa^ks. fi 7* 54l A JH# «54 

dU67)4ftioft2 8 % In lo^tes than 200B,R B,add)^6.ib^xSil#to 
wedes Iron price p Hat 

....dls72Hftioft2 8 ^ Wedffes.-Iron.R B 8 M# 

....dls SJr>4ftl0&28 SI. steel....R B 4 # 

Dut Nai.i*. .. lO Well Backets* OalTaalxod. 

d!8;i8Hftl0ft2 8 g Hm’r...".T....;.^..”dos."l2qt..l4J»: 14at.,|6.2d 

.—...aia 6oftlOA2 8 S iron Clud. .R doa, qu, 14.26 B HAO 

......dlsOOAlOft2 8 B Whiting’s I^t Iron Bund.R aos I4.2C •14.60 

.dls60ftl0&2 8 3 Citing’s Wired Top.R dos |4.0(> • $.80 

.251 W®” Wfcoelu-S IB.. 88.86: 10 in.. 12.70 1 18 m- 

• • eeeeewlS nOttlOsS • C Bll 4IF- 

.dJs60ftl0ft2 8 M Wiw. 


Finishing Nalls ..-...aia tK»ftlOA2 % \ S iron dad.’*.*.'.’..*.*.'.*..R doa, 14 qu, 14.86 • 84.60 

Trank and Clout Nalls.-....dls OOA 10 ft 2 % • wbltlng’s Flat Iron Band.R aos I4.SC •14.60 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nails.dls 60 & 10 & 2 8 3 ^lUng’s WlmdTop.R dos It.OC • |l80 

^ketNalU. ^ . .dls60ftl0ft4 8 ’J Wolf Wkoolu-S in., 88 . 86 : 10 in.. 18.70 1 18 m- 

Common and Patent Brads....4l8 6 Oai 0 A 2 8 C tH. 2 f 

Hungarian Nalls.dJs60ftl0ft2 8 m *wrtva. 

Chair Nalls .-...dls 00ftl0ft2 8 h . 

Zinc Glalsers’ Points.ils 40ftl0ft2 % M^ket. Br. ft Ann.. Noa 0 to 18.dls 75B76ft6 8 

Cigar sox Naur .. . ols 46fti(;ft2 % Market. Coppered, noa 0 to 18.db TOBTOftlO 4 

Picture-Frame PoinU.dls 46ftl(>ft2 % Market. Galranlsed, Noa 0 to IS..-dls 66ftl0 fl 

Looking-Glass Tacks.-.dU 46ftl0ft2 8 Market. Tin'd. Tinned list Noa 0 to 18... 

Leatnered Carpet Taoka.dU 46ftloft21 dls % 

Brush Tacks-.dU 46ftloft2 8 Stone Br. ft Ann’d. Noa 16 to 18.dls 78(4ft5tt76 % 

Shoe Finders’.List Jan. 8.1888. dls lu • 10ft6 % stona Bright ftAnn’^ Noa 10 to80.018 76ft6A76ftl0 8 

Lining and Saddle Naila List Jan. L1886: Stona Br. ft Ann'd, Noa 87 to 86.. .dls 76ftl0ft6B80 f 

Sllrered.dls 30ftl0ftl0 8 stona Tin'd. Ttn'd list. Noa 18 to 86..dls 70ftlCB76 f 

Japanned.- .dls 20ftl0fti0 8 TlnnM Broom Wlra Noa 18 to 84.dls 72l#(B7b % 

Double-pointed Tacks.86 8 Galranlsed Fenee..dls f 

Wire Carpet Nalls ..dis 60ftlu 8 Annealed Fenoa Noa 8 ft 0.dls 7£B78ft5 9 

Wire Brads and NaUs.See Nalls. Wire Graoe. Noa 10 to 14.- ..dis 76B75ft6 9 

Steel Wire Brads. K. ft E. Mfg. Co.'s 1)*... ..dls 60iei0 f Brass ana Copper. Ust, Jan.i8,*8a.dis 16 • 20 « 


Tor Beraru.—Common and Bixin .dls iOftio ^ Bam Fence.....fice Trade Report 

MterprlM Mfg. Oo.dls SOftlO BW 8 Malta’s Steeled Tinned Wire on Sj^ls.dls 608 

lark's..... ..dls 88V4B 36 8 Malln’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 408 

Tapeot MbouaHag.—AmertouB.dls86ftl08 Oast Steel Wlra..dls 60s 

Jbestennan’s.Begnlar Ust dls 86 • 80 8 steel Mnsie Wire, Noa 18 to 80.66#RB 

Tkensaasetora.—Tin Case.dls 80 • SOftlO 8 piotnre Wire...dls SOftlOll 

Thlosble bkelBu*—See Skeins. Barb Wire Safety Gnaiiis.R100018.00, dls 86 8 


TleU] Bale* Wire Clowes LUiM. See Llnea 

Steel Wlra Standard list.dlsSOftlOftS % Wire Clotb, Netting, dkc. 

Tlnneru* Hbeara. db^ Painted Screen Cloth, Na R lOO tq ft. 81.80 

Shears and SnljM (P. & ftW.). .Ulls 80 • 86 8 tinted Screen Cloth. No. S, R 100 sq. ft.^08 


wSsrsy’i.ssfiYsfk.)....._ 

Punches See Punohea Oalranlsed Wire Netting.als 70ftl0 • 76 8 

Snlpa J. Malllnson ft Oo.dls 83H8 Wire Ooeda.—^tee Brlgnt Wire Qoooa 

Tinware. Wire Bepe.—List May L1686.dis ssh 8 

Stamped, Japanned ft Pieced, list Jan.tO, lk**7. Wrenebee.—Amenean Adjnsti^.dls 46. 

. . .rTT!.dls 70 • (OftlOftS 8 Baxter's Adjustable "8»’....r!;.dls40ftl0B60* 

Tire Benderu, Upeet^re. dec. Baxter's Diagonal.dls 40ftli • 60 8 

Stoddard’s Ughtnlng Tire Upsetten.dls 16 8 Coet’OennIne.-. ...dls66ftk 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender./Us 15 8 Cm* "Meobanlcs"*.-.dls 55ftl0ftS % 

Tebacee i:«4ert. Girard Standard.TPftlO 9 

Enteqnise Mfg. Oa (Ohamploa).-dls fOftlO • 80 9 Lamson ft Seeeloas’ nigtneers*.dls OOftlO 9 

Wood Bottom. ...R dos $6.00 • 86.85 Lamson ft Sessions' Standard.dls TOftlO 8 

All Iron.v'**/.*..RdosHJK Goes*Pattern, Wronibt.1 

NashnuLoekOal.Rdou818.00,dls60• 568 Girard Agrlonltoral.I dtauomaoftsa 

Wilson's. .dls56 8 Lamsonft Sessions* AgrlcnltnraL.. I N®* 

Clipper (S a ^nt ft Ob.).»R doe 8^ dls SOftlOftlO 8 sterling Wronght.-.j 

Aoma...Tr!T..R dos 890.00, dls 40 8 Bei^ ft Gnu's pimt CombtauBoa..dls868 

Troneoai lilftere _ ^ Demis ft CaU’s Merrick's Patten . 

WoUensak’s Patent Iron Brooeed..dls 60 8 Bemis ft CaU's BrWs Pattte«.. .dls 80 fl 

Relher's nronsed Iron Bods list Jan. 1.1887.dls 60ft8 8 Bemis ft CaU's Mmder or Gus npe.-dls 40ft0 8 


.....—TdlsTOBTOftlOf Newboote. 

iteffulafi.ft*^.. ..4is8Srtftfl8 oneldAPattera.. 

Wb w rngf s a 4 moa or 6 8 cash Rl days. Gama Blake's Pale&t- 

Hendeatfrlt.Co..Eofers...-dis608 JEsMse ooA Bab 

0. Bogenft Bros.-.dls608 BooeaWood. 

■otsnftBro.......608 Mooiu, Roond 

■tanpeoft. Ha&MlUer ft Co.dls 60B60ftl08 HoaM,"Boaa 


Relher's Real Bronae or Nickel Plate.Ust Jan. L Bemis ft CaU's No. 2 Pipe.. -a .* 

•xcelslor...-.dls60ftl0ft28 ^FarorttePookHlBrlgM.RtooLoa^fOl 

SBiaw's.-dls aOftiO t Webster's Pale&l Oombtautica.S 80 fl 

PaysoB’s Onlrersnl..-.dls 40 • 40ftl0 8 Boardman’s-.dls 90 • 2| 8 

Crown and Star...dis 508 Always Bendy.dlsloMt 

iSStSSfiSa:;;;::::;:::::— 

Guma Bluket Pute&t-.dls 40fti0M 8 WklkOT ..d8i OOM 8 

SsMssoadAoO^ Diumoud....dta40 8 

Booeu. Wood. Gboner—.R dos boles. 11B18S Diumoud Putent Steel....dis 40 8 


*s ^imder or Gm 40ft0 8 

1*8 ffo, 2 Pipe.i 




..«,Mftj!0MS 
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THE IRON AGE. 


July 12, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots. 


JULY 11, 1888. 

Wholesale prices, ai which large loU only can be bought, are given etoewhere in our weekly market reports. 




«.io (a 


IRON AND 8TF.Eli. 

Rar Iron fVom Store. 

Common Iron : 

H to*2 in. round and square.. ( « 1.90 ® 2.00^ 

ItoCin. x^tolin.^ » i.w 

Refined Iron : 

« to 2 in. round and square 
1 to 4 In. X ^ to m in. 

ftV.'.'k J;.g» ® *gj 

Burden Beat ” Iron, base price. lb 8.00 © ... f 

Bu^n-S - H. B. 4 8.” l~n. ^ ^ ^ 

Norw^^Rc^ds. 4.oo(s^5.m 

RTerclinnt Steel ITrom Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

W Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

price in small lots.... .. • • • @ ^ 

Best Cast Steel, base pr Ice in small lois (® lOf 
Beet Cast St-el Machinery, base price in 

small lota .5^# © 0^ 

•por Clasalflcatlon and Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste**! Association of the United States. Jnne 1, 
1888, see The Jrtrn Age, June ^1, 1888. 

SMeet Iron ft’om Store. 

Common American. R. G. 

‘»“1«. 

3.10^ 8.50 

_ 8.^0 

(gi 8..37H^ 8.75 
. f 4.00 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Pncea adopted by the Association of Coppr 
Manufacturers of the United ftates. December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sized loia^_ 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


s 

3 

be 


^ O o 

*2 

o o fl 

55 <1 


30-72- 

80- 

88- 


-96- 


-96 


-96 


17 to 20 .^ Ib 2.85 

21 to 24.It) 8.00 

25 and 26 .. AV lb 3 20 

27 ^ lb 3.35 

28 .g....V lb p- 

GalvM. 14 to 20. ^ lb. 4..5<i (^ • • • 

Galv’d, 21 24. lb, 4.87^ - 

Galv’d. 25 to 26, V ^ ^ ^ 


Cleaned. 

(9i. i 

@ 8.50 < 

(Tj^ .^ 

. f 

(3i.< 

(<4.^ 

2d qual. 

4.88 (<b. f 

4.75 (91. 4 

5.12^91 . 4 


48- 
48- 

60-96- 

60- 
84- 
84— 

Over 84in.widel 


-96- 


-96 


-96 


^i|„. 
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Corporation Cocks, “Mueller 

W'^tem list. • • 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks... 

I Compression Basin Cocks.. 

■ Compression Basin and Sink Cocks. 

. Compression Pantrv Cock.s. ..50a:10A2 

Cooipres-ion Double Basin and Shami^oing 

QqqIjq. 50&10&2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. •. .5^l0<fe2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Pill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper (jocks. Hydrant Cocks and 

Bali (*ooks . 50Al('tt2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates. 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.&5&10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basm 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valve*i, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 
Valves and Action Baskets. .... ..... ^10A2 
Basm Clamps, Basm Joints and Stramers 55&10&2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 


i Boi^r'c*oui>ling8,'Plain Face, ^r pet.Sl.20. . .dls 10 
Water Bacx Vwve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
. Union Joints. 

Hvdrant Nozzles, Handles and Guides, Sockets 
knd Clamps, Street Washer Screws ^d 

Hose Goo^ .55&10A2 


. .dis 10 


‘S.So*' ’a^- ‘“o» 

Bolt Copper, % inch dUmeter and over, p^ 

circlSf 60 inchw in* diameter andJess, 8 wnU 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thicknesa 
Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 


Nteam and 


Ga 

Iron 


Rrass and 


Fttlera’ 

DFork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Vulves... • • 


OaivU 27 lb, 5.62^ ©. J-4? g.J 

Ohlv’d.lM...... »lb,«l)0 ® • „-a! 

PaMht Planished. 

RiimIa .. 

American Cold Rolled B. B.^ ro 5# (9i 7^ 

Enalisli Steel ft-om Store. 

Best Cast.i i 

Extra Cast .V J 

Blister. Ist quality.g ® J W 

Qerm&n Steel, best. S 5 *2 ! 

Sheet CJast Steel, 1st quality.g J J5 j 

fid quality. .^ ® 12J4# 

IRETAIiS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs. 

Straits. Pigs. ^ 

English, Pigs."J 

Straits in Bars. 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates. — Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.»C 10 x 14.16,00 $6.26 

”®i-M ;; ;;. ic, 12 X is. 6.25 6.60 

4 .4 p'. 14x20. 6.C0 ") 6.25 

*• 20 x 28.12.f0(a 12.75 

-4 ■ tx. 10x14. ?.W@ 7.76 

4 . *4 ’ * . ■ IX, I2x 12. 7 76 ^ 8.00 

.4 “ ■ . IX, 14 x 20. 7.50 ® 7.75 

•4 4 * IX, 20 X 28.15 50 un 16.75 

“ ” ..DC, 12^x17. 6.60® 6.75 

“ “ ...DX, 12)4X17. 

CaUand Grade.IC. IQx 14.$6.00 

" “ .TC. 12x12. 

44 •» IC. 14 X 20. 

.. “ IX. 10x14. 

•* “ IX, 12 X 12. 

“ “ ..;....IX, 14x20 . 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10x14.^ ** 

^*4 “ .IC, 12 X 12. 5.60 ® - 

.IC, 14 x 20 . 6.26® .... 

•• ...1C, 20 x 28. 10.75® - 

*• IX. 10x14. 6:26® .... 

“ . ..IX, I2x 12 . 6 50® .... 

U *• rx, 14x20. 

44 44 IX, 20x28. 12.60 

*• “ ...DC. 12^ X 17... 6.00® ... 

*• “ . .DX, 12^x17. 6.00® .... 

Coke Plates —BHght. _ 

Wei Coke.-IC. )0 X14. H ^ 

20x28.10.00 ® 10.15 

IX, 10 X 14, 14 X 20. 5.66 

BV Grade.-IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 20.4.70 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Oeanamde.- ‘C .;;;■ 

IX14 X 

20 X 28.11.87] , 

Atoec.™»G«de.-IO. ; ; ; 

IX,14x‘^. 6.50 _ ^ 

20 x^.. •• 10.80 

• Jin Boiler Plates. 

fXX, 14 X 2fi.112 sheets. .tJJ.JO ® $12.'’6 

IXXl 14x28. 112 sheets.... 

lXX,14z81.112 sh ets . 14.25® 

Copper. 

Butt: Pig, Bar and lugot. 4#; Old Copper, 8J 
«lb. Manufactuied (including all artfcle* of 
i^ch Coupe is a component of chief yalue), 
«i.ad valorea^ ^ ■ 

h Inpof. ^ 17 luw* 

j[^Ake. «....®17.50f 

-“Anchor” Brand.® 17f 


a“i'eS.“^er96.hche. diameter, dcenut^p^nd Brass Globe Valree. with Patent WoodWh^j^^^ 

advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of . Comer Valves. . .6U&10A2 

iS“™^ K5i » rt, K KK sss Si:> -- 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60AinA2 


advance over 
them from. 

Cold or Hard RoUed Copper, 14 ounces pej* Ch^k"valv^T. .TT:. . • • • ^: • .60A10A2 

foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- Brass Check v aives. 


. Br^ Ho^ Valves.60A10A2 

ColS of fiiJf^lled rapper. llKhter than 14 oui^ Br^ I”*}*!?vfwe"‘ i:.:' “US** 

«4ar .niiiim foot. 2 centeper pound over the fore-1 Brass Valves..50A10A2 

Brass Whisile Valves.. • • • 104:2 


per iqusre foot, 2 cento per pound 

goingflottoma. Pit, and | StU,!!:*;Bac^ l4essure and Foot 

Brass Steam Cocks. * v-r ■/’ 

Brass Service, Meter and Uni jn Meter 

Cocks .max 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil 

IE 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and 


io ounce and up to 12 ounce.^ 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cento per 
pound additional. x i 4 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. I 

Tinning. I 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48^ I 

Tin^ng sheets on one side, 30 x 60 ^h .. 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60^ 

^ 5SSs;in7jorDwVnTE*l^nioi Jom^^ 

For tinning boiler sites, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x M Brass Test Pumps.^ . '•'SSkwI 

_' V_ ' '1' 'JLl’J flrfVAfl nMT 


6 25 
6.00 
7.60 
7.75 
7.60 


.Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, P®** 

QQ1|0 pft foot* ••••• •••*•• .. • 

Fot tinning both sides double the above prices. 
Planished Copver. 

Planished Chopper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Rraaa and Copper Tubes. 
Seamless Copper. Seamlew Brass. 


Brass Steam Fitungs, .2 liofi 

Brass Steam ^ttinga, Finished.|A 0^ 

BraSs Union Joints .VvV/ i.Sflnf® 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nlpylet .. ..M&10A2 
Hose Fittings, Fusible and 


, inch V8>. ^ 

.44# 

.42# 

.40# 

.89# 

.87# 

.84# 


% Inch .47# 

Q “ 89# 

S “ “ 87# 

“ “ .3<K‘ 

1 “ “ 84# 

m *• “ 81# 


Brass Hose fittings, rusiuio mu Boiler 

Iron^oi^r Qtooo. Angie. Croes ud 

iron Body Safety, Tlu-ottlA Back 

Butterfly and Foot Valves. .6JA104| 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 

All Iron Valvee.. 


Iftlacellaneoiia. 


Roll and Sbeel Rraaa. ^ ^ 

DIaoount from list. . .10 ® 15 ^ 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2H# ^ lb. 

Itcad. 

Duty: Pig, $2 « 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# V ®>- B*P® 

. 

Pipe, subject to trade discount......6^# 

Tin^Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount..I # 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount. 4rc 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. lyif 

Solder. 

The prlcw of the many other qualities of So Ider 
m the market indicated by priyate brands vary 
according to composiiion. 

(-ookson... ..- 

.. 

P^umber.^ Rraaa 

w cent. 

Ground Bibhs and Stops.. ••••••;.•• . 

Ground «top8. Hydrant CJocks, Ac.^1042 

Corporation Clocks. 65410A2 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...70410 
. ..75AiO 




Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings . 

Malleable Iron Unions.. 

Malleable Iron Fittings. 

Points. 

Black. Lami>-Coach Pamters’. V Ib ® 24« 

*• Ordinary. Jf 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.1» & ijf 

*• “ best.. 

Black Paint. In oU.kegs. 84: aaaorted cans. 114 

Blue. Prussian, fait _to best.^ oii;;;!! i!!! [S | M4 

'• Chinese dry . .. .o, I2J 

“ Ultramarine. 

Brown, Spamsh.. 

Dryers. Patent American. .assM cans, 

Green, Chrome ..ii ?h ^ S# 

I;::::. good,'*^ Z 

Green, Parian oil . 

Iron - aict. Brikht Red..V lb 

1”S paiSt. olSSn'd in oil; Bright Bid::::g| w 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, .g ® ^ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown. 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.V ® 


Litharge. a ^ am 

Orange Mineral. 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry... - .......»1.« © 

Red Venetian in oil.asst d cans. 11# ; keg^ 8# 

Rose Pink.^0 W ^ 


6H# 
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Thursday, July 19, 1888. 

The Iowa Distance Tariff. Under the law the suits must be Turbines at the Terni Steel Works.’ 

- brought by the latter whenever a viola- _ 

The Jobbers’ and Shippers’Association tion of the law is called to their notice. Turbines, with vertical or horizontal 
of Dubuque,^ Iowa, have been informed by The penalty for the first offense is a fine axes after the Girard system, have for 
tlie Iowa Railroad Commissioners that the of not less than $1000 nor more than some time been employed in preference to 
new J distance tariff for Iow a railroads $5000; for each subsequent violation not those of other systems wherever the quanti 


Fig. 2. — Plan. 

VERTICAL TURBINES AT THE TERNI STEEL WORKS, TERNI, ITALY. 



went into effect on the lOth inst., not¬ 
withstanding the intervention of the 
courts invoked by the railroads. As a 
consequence, the Dubuque shippers now 
announce their purpose to prosecute any 
company making a freight charge in ex¬ 
cess of the rate fixed by the Commission¬ 


less $5000 nor more than $10,000. The 
Commissioners may dismiss suits with the 
consent of the Attorney General of the 
State. The officers of a railway company 
making excessive charges may also be in¬ 
dicted and the penalty recovered by crimi¬ 
nal prosecution. 


ties of water to be utilized are variable, 
where the hight of fall to be utilized is 
constant and the lower level of water con¬ 
sequently does not rise or vary. A certain 
number of these turbines has been set up 
at steel works at Terni, Italy, by the con¬ 
structors, M. M. J. J. Rieter & Co., of 
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Winterthur, Switzerland, to furnish the 
motive power required. These motors 
work the following machines: 


Desigrnation of the 
machines and appa¬ 
ratus. 


General rollingr mill. 

Mill for rails..... 

Mill for tires. 

Train of 500 mm. mill 
Train of 2S0 mm. mill 

Movable crane. 

Great pump.;. 

Great snears. 

Mill for iron plate... 

Small pump. 

Small shears. 


Motive pow¬ 
er in horse 
power. 

Quantity of 
water, litei-s 
per second. 

Revolutions 
per minute. 

Diameter of 
the turbines 

1,000 

600 

180 to 240 

met’s 

2.400 

800 

450 

2U0 

2.500 

500 

280 

240 

1.800 

350 

200 

200 

2.500 

160 

85 

250 

1.950 

60 

28 

860 

0.665 

60 

28 

► 850 

1.070 

40 

24 

450 

1.070 

40 

24 

460 

0.800 

30 

17 

600 

1.070 

20 

1 12 

460 



The total amount of motive force is equal 
to 8030 horse-power, and the quantity of 
water corresponding with this is 1708 liters 
per second. The turbines of the. steel 
works of Temi may be divided into two 
principal groups: 1. The small motors of 
20 to 60 effective horse-power, which are 
mounted on a cast-iron frame, and can be 
removed and attached to the machines to 
be set in motion as required. 2. The 
great motors, each placed separately on 
masonry and concrete foundations. 

The engravings which we publish and 
for w'hich we are indebted to Le^ Annales 
Indv^trieUes, show one of these great 
motors. This turbine works a mill for 
the production of railway rails; its force 
is equal to 800 horse-power. There are 

f uides bolted on to a large pipe, which is 
xed to a solid foundation, and from which 
a water-pipe branches on the opposite side 
to the distributing apparatus. This pipe 
is 600 mm. in diameter inside, and allows 
for a discharge of 450 liters per second. 
The head of water is 180 m., equivalent 
to about 270 pounds on the square inch, 
tn order to resist this great pressure, the 


ciently above the ground to permit its | 
being easily worked. The motion of this 
w'heel is transmitted by means of bevel 
gear to a cog-wheel, w’hich is placed 
in the interior of the sluice, and the ad¬ 
vance or recoil of the latter is thus pro¬ 
duced. Figs. 4 and 5 represent the sluice 
and a part of the wheel on a larger scale 
than that of the whole turbine. The dis¬ 
tribution apparatus is furnished with two 
admission orifices, by which 0.345 m. of 
water can be introduced. The radial 


quickly stopped and set in motion again. 
The high pressure brought to bear upon 
the distributing apparatus would not have 
permitted this quick arrest and restart 
without a very complicated disposition of 
the sluice. For this reaeon the admission 
valve is only employed in exceptional 
cases, and the sluice is worked by means 
of the wheel previously described, and 
which can be managed by a single man. 
But in order to avoid damaging shocks to 
the pipes when the admission is abruptly 



Fig. 3. —CrosH Section. 



Figs. 4 and 5 .—Detail of Guide and Buckets. 


VERTICAL TURBINES AT THE TERNI STEEL WORKS, TERNI, ITALY. 


thickness of the water-pipe, as well as 
those of the movable wheel and of the 
fixed guide-wheel, is considerable. The 
interior diameter of the movable wheel is 
2.5 m., and it makes 200 revolutions per 
minute, so that it has had to be constructed 
with great care. 

Referring to the resistance of the wheel- 
rim to the centrifugal force which is de¬ 
veloped, it should be noted that the cast 
iron employed for the wheel is very hard; 
the rim of the wheel is further strength¬ 
ened by two steel rings welded up and 
shrunk on. It is united to the boss by a 
stout disk, so that the whole constitutes a 
very massive construction. The admission 
is regulated by a hand-wheel placed suffi- 


width of these orifices is 125 mm., that 
of the bucket-wheel is 140 mm. at the 
smallest part and 510 mm. at the largest. 
The horizontal shaft of the turbine is sup¬ 
ported on one side by a bent tubular 
bracket fixed to the foundations by means 
of holding-down bolts. On the other side 
the shaft turns in a massive block, also 
bolted on to the foundations. The bear¬ 
ings are made of a composition which has 
succeeded very well so far. Two ^ooves 
are hollowed in the shaft to receive the 
steel rings, which are shrunk on after 
fixing the wheel on the main shaft, so that 
the latter is well collared. 

It is important to the efficiency of the 
mill that the turbine should be easily and 


shut off a pipe has been placed in front of 
the large valve, which contains a smaller 
one. These two valves are united together 
by a gearing, so that the opening of the 
one causes the closing of the other, and 
vice versuy and there is no fear, therefore, 
of a rupture of the water pipe. The ne¬ 
cessary quantity of water to w^ork these 
turbines is brought by a long canal through 
two tunnels. The interior diameter of the 
pipes is 770 mm. 


The spirit of opposition to all corporate 
power is seen in the passage by the House 
of a general land forfeiture bill, as a sub¬ 
stitute for one previously passed by the 
Senate of a less sweeping character. 
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The Mission of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Schools.* 

In a paper read last month before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
one of the members who has practically 
contributed to the progress of the printing 
press, presents “ A Plea for the Printing 
Press in Mechanical Engineering Schools.” 
It is an honest plea, courteously uttered, 
and with an evident desire in no way to 
disparage the value of the training secured 
in engineering schools. The writer main¬ 
tains that while the printing press shares 
perhaps alike with the steam engine, the 
tame as a ^reat civilizer, no attention is 
given to it in any specific way in the lead¬ 
ing engineering schools; that no books 
relating to it are studied or referred to; no 
lectures delivered detailing its mechanism; 
that its factories are not inspected by the 
students, and that no sample machines 
ndorn the schools’ laboratories of engineer¬ 
ing, All this is inferred by the writer 
from a perusal of the catalogues. Usually 
judgment as to the course of studies pur¬ 
sued, if based solely on the catalogues 
themselves, is a dangerous procedure, apt 
to lead to fatal errors, but in this case no 
mistake is made, for it is a fact that the 
printing press receives but little, if any, 
attention in the engineering schoob. 

What should be the relation of the 
course of study pursued in the schools of 
mechanical engineering to these ever in¬ 
creasing important industrial engineering 
applications? 

Should every new, important mechani¬ 
cal device, especially if it brings wdth it 
new fields of practical employment and 
labor for the engineer, immediately find 
its place as a study in the engineering 
achool? 

If this be so, the school of mechanical en¬ 
gineering will have to extend its term of 
study an indefinite extent, and are long it 
will come to pass that the young student, 
entering as a beardless youth, will ^adu- 
ate from the school as a gray-haired man 
in the decline of life. For, surely, if 
every important machine is to be the sub¬ 
ject of special study in the technical school, 
a lifetime will only suflace to cover the 
ground. And the result? 

The result would be that the engineering 
achools would be of no use to the world, for 
the world’s en^neering work would be being 
done by outsiders, while the gray-haired 
students, plodding along, would be kept 
busy studying this very work and not be 
active agents in its development. It is 
the mission of the technical school to in¬ 
culcate the principles of engineering, to 
train and mature the powers of observa¬ 
tion and mechanical judgment, and, after 
teaching the laws of physics and mechan¬ 
ics, to ^ve the ability to apply these laws 
to problems arising in machinery and the 
inaustrial arts. The special machines and 
appliances dwelt upon in the school should 
serve this one purpose; a knowledge of 
them should not be the end, but the 
means. Because we can best inculcate and 
supplement a correct understanding of 
the physical laws and a knowledge of how 
to apply them to the design of machinery 
by studying the successful applications 
made, therefore such study should form 
an important factor in the course of the 
technical school. 

These engines, motors, machines, factories 
and engineering works should serve as the 
constant tests and checks of the student’s 
efforts at individual design. When the 
student lias once acquired the ability to i 
lit physical principles and experimental 
ata mto the best engineering forms, bear¬ 
ing in mind economy of material, with 
least sacrifice of strength, best method of 
handling, management and the like, he 

♦ From Pretideotial Address delivered before 
the Alumni Association of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, June 18,1888, by A. R. Wolff I 


comes equipped to struggle with new ma“ 
chines of which he has had no previous 
special knowledge. The school cannot 
give to the student all this desirable latent 
power, or stored energy, for much of it 
must come in later life from individual, un¬ 
aided effort; and the experiences of daily 
application (often coupled with some de¬ 
gree of failure) must be the teachers which 
never leave the side of the devotee of en¬ 
gineering science. But these teachers are 
most efficient, if the student has been 
trained in the engineering school both and 
ever to reason before beginning work, and 
to check his previous rea.soning by the re¬ 
sults secured. 

If we regard the technical school from 
this aspect, it is plain why the various 
prime movers play so important an element 
in the course of instruction, to the disad¬ 
vantage of other possibly equally impor¬ 
tant machines. They are the most direct 
applications of very important and leading 
laws of physics, and the intelligent discus¬ 
sion of the prime movers calls for quite a 
knowledge of these laws, both in experi¬ 
mental and mathematical form. The prob¬ 
lems of mechanics are splendidly embodied 
in the design of the various parts, and in 
many diverse ways, modified as is the ap¬ 
plication by the strains to wffiich the parts 
are submitted, fhe strength of the materi¬ 
als and the practical methods of their 
working. Every conceivable strain, sim¬ 
ple and compound, since it enters the 
working of the steam engine, for instance, 
comes up for consideration, while all the 
leading materials enter its construction. 
The prime movers act as fine checks on the 
student’s individual efforts at design, for 
they represent the embodiment of centuries 
of application and development by the best 
engineering talent. They give opportunity 
for experimental verification of the laws of 
physics and mechanics as well. 

I fully appreciate the view that it is com¬ 
mendable, indeed desirable, that the stu¬ 
dents, when graduating from technical 
schools, should possess some general 
knowledge of the leading machines in the 
market, but the first essential thinp is that 
they should have acquired the ability to be 
useful workers in every field, by being pos¬ 
sessed of a knowledge of the principles 
and methods of procedure which underlies 
all engineering works and machines and 
their design. 

4c ♦ >l> V 

It has occurred to me that some of the 
theoretical preparatory studies pursued, 
such as mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and the like—^and I purposely omit lan¬ 
guages, belles-lettres, and those general 
academic branches having a less intimate 
connection with the engineering course— 
seem not to be carried out in some particu¬ 
lars so as to secure the highest efficiency 
from an engineering point of view. 

Let me call your attention to this point: 
Is it not remarkable that essentially the 
same text-books on physics, chemistry, 
analytical mathematics, descriptive geom¬ 
etry and the like are studied at engineer¬ 
ing schools as at the ordinary academic 
course of a university? Does not this fact 
of itself almost imply that the studies, as 
pursued, are not made to specially adapt 
themselves to the needs of the applied 
studies of the engineer? Could not some 
abstract developments, now dwelt upon at 
length, be advantageously omitted, while 
physical experiments and applications in 
heat, electricity and the like be more co¬ 
piously introduced as exercises, both with 
the view of imparting a thorough hold on 
the abstract taught, and also as imparting 
requisite useful information and methods 
of procedure? It is my opinion that, in 
the application of mathematics to physical 
problems, even the mathematician, and 
certainly the engineer, can best test and 
master a knowl^ge of the mathematics 
themselves. How common is the experi¬ 


ence of those who, having acquired in the 
usual way, even from the best of masters, 
what they considered a pretty fair hold on 
calculus—and this embraces the experience 
of many gifted students—when they tried 
to apply this knowledge in the study of 
the mechanical theory of heat, they found 
they really had no thorough grip on the 
calculus as they had presumed, and had, 
in fact, to start anew, with a decided loss 
of time, which might, it seems to me, 
have been avoided. 

I concede the value as fully, and am as 
anxious as any one to guard the pursuit of 
knowledge in the abstract on its own 
account. Still. I say, why not in plane, 
solid, descriptive and analytical geometry, 
and in calculus and other analytical math¬ 
ematics, gain some time now devoted to 
the elucidation of abstract propositions 
and detailed elaborations in various forms 
of the same propositions, of no direct 
value, and some time now devoted to ap¬ 
plications, which, designed to test the un¬ 
derstanding, are really essentially numer¬ 
ical substitutions, so as to find leisure to 
supply physical problems as a test. The 
latter problems best serve to call forth a 
true knowledge of the principles. It is 
only in such application that we discover 
whether we have really grasped and act¬ 
ually secured the full meaning of the prin¬ 
ciple. So, too, in the course of physics, 
as pursued in mechanical-engineering 
schools, some details now studied, from 
force of habit and as being the regular 
thing in a complete course of physics, 
might, it appears to me, be advantageously 
omitted and replaced by special and more 
extended work in heat, electricity, elas¬ 
ticity and the like. 


Anti-Corrosiye Propeller Blades. 


Accordi^ to recent English accounts 
Mr. John Willis, of the firm of John Wil- 
Us & Co., Specialty Steel Works, at Atter- 
cliffe, claims to have discovered a new 
method of preserving iron and feteel pro¬ 
pellers, blades, &c., from corrosion. Sea¬ 
going engineers and shipowners know that 
corrosion sets in very quickly upon the 
back of propeller blades, and to a greater 
extent in steel than in cast iron. The first 
cost of manganese bronze or ^n-metal 
blades weighs seriously with shipowners; 
and it is, therefore, of the highest impor¬ 
tance to look to the improvement of iron 
and steel blades. Mr. Willis's invention 
consists in a coating of copper united to 
the casting. This is effected by the cop¬ 
per plate, properly bent to shape, being 
placed in and forming part of the mold 
mto which the iron or steel is poured, with 
the result that the copper is firmly united 
by fusion to the iron or steel face. All 
anti-corrosive metals are covered by the 
patent. Sevefal of these are now under¬ 
going tests to ascertain the most suitable 
for this purpose. Specimens of steel and 
copper united in this manner have been 
exhibited. There appears to be a perfect 
joint, the steel and copper being fused 
together and thoroughly united. It may 
be added that the blades can be totally 
coated if considered desirable. 


The Hibernia Works, of Sheffield, an¬ 
nounce, under date of July 2, that Albert 
Marples has retired from the business, and 
that it has been arranged that Harry 
Edgar Marples and Edward Albert Mar¬ 
ples, sons of the senior partner, shall be 
taken into the firm, which will be con¬ 
ducted under the firm of William Marples 
& Sons, as heretofore. 


If carried into execution, the contem¬ 
plated improvements of the Point Breeze, 
N. J., company, will secure for business 
purposes extensive piers and basins to be 
excavated from the mud flats on the New 
Jersey shore. 
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Joints of Pipes and Fittings. 

- It is a noticeable fact that with the gene¬ 
ral and increa.sing use of pipes the question 
of joints has been little discussed, and 
the methods of making joints have re¬ 
mained almost unchanged. The cast-iron 
hub and spigot joint, Fig. 1, caulked 
with iron borings, is probably the old¬ 
est kind of joint. This is still gen¬ 
erally adopted in hot-water heating of 


and the use of a gasket of rubber, copper, 
paper or cement, with bolts for drawing 
the faces together. These joints for cast- 
j iron pipes have not been changed except- 
1 ing for some classes of work where a 
I lip and recess, Fig. 3, is formed on op- 
I ])osite flanges, which make the internal 
surfaces smooth and aid in preventing the 
gaskets from being blown out. 

In wrought-iron pipe work the general 
practice in making joints between pipes 


pipe, and the internal projection of the 
thickness of the pipe and that of the thread 
of the fitting increases materially the fric¬ 
tion due to the interior surfaces of pipe 
and fitting. This class of joint requires 
care in the tapping of the fittings and in 
the cutting of tapered threads on the 
pipes, and much trouble is caused by an 
inaccunitely cut thread, as it may throw a 
line of piyies several inches out of place and 
put fittings and joints under undue and 



Fig. 2. Fig, 8. FKg. 8. 

JOINTS OF PIPES AND FITTINGS. 


a certain class, and was formerly used 
with low-pressure steam. A fairly regular 
smooth internal surface is obtained, and 
once made tight, is very durable. Cast- 
iron flanged pipes have also been a long 
time m use. These joints were first made 
with a wrought-iron ring gasket, wrapped 
closely with yam. A, Fig. 2, which was 
sometimes dipped in a mixture of red and 
white lead. It was then placed between 
the flanges, it being of such a diameter as 
to fit within the bolts by which the joint 
was screwed up and a nest or iron joint, 
B B, caulked outside the annular gasket 
between the faces of tiie flanges. The 
next step in cast-iron flange pipe-joints, 
was the facing or turning up of the flanges | 


is a wrought-iron coupling. Fig. 4, with 
tapered threads at both en&. These coup¬ 
lings are liable to extend or expand under 
the internal pressure of the tapered end of 
pipe while being screwed in, to prevent 
which heavy cast-iron couplings or flanges 
are used in certain classes of work. The 
pipes do not meet at their ends, and a recess 
of about ^inch or more long by the depth 
of the thickness of the pipes is left at every 
pipe end. A similar tapered thread is used 
in connecting the cast-iron fittings, elbows, 
tees, &c.. Fig. 5, to the pipe, and a large 
recess is necessary in each fitting to allow 
for the tapping of the threads. Thus the 
inside diameter of the fitting is larger by 
i inch than the outside diameter of the 


irregular strains. The right and lef 
thre^ed nipple. Fig. 5, is used as a finish 
ing connection joint and between fittings 
To make up this joint time and care are 
necessary, and even then its tightness ia 
problematical until tested. The right 
threaded end on nipple should be first 
firmly screwed with the tongs or wrench 
into the right threaded end of fit¬ 
ting, then slacked out and screwed up 
again by hand until tight, when it is 
screwed back by hand, at the same time 
counting the number of threads it has en¬ 
tered by hand. The same is done with 
the left threaded end of nipple and fitting. 
If the right and left threads of nipple have 
counted the same number of threads, each 
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thread, when making the joint up, should j 
enter the fitting at the same time if pos¬ 
sible, and particular care must be taken 
that the fittings are exactly opposite, to 
facilitate catching on, prevent crashing' 
threads, and that no irregular strain comes 
on the nipple while being screwed up. If j 
these joints leak when tested and if 
screwed in further when warm, or after 
being treated when cold, the joints of both I 
threads are not alw.ays certain to tighten I 
up equally and at the same time. The j 
right and left coupling, Fig. 6, involves 
the same amount of work and care. 

The long screw-nipple, with coupling' 
and faced lock-nuts, is another method of j 
joining pipes and fittings. It consists of I 
a nipple with a long parallel thread on one ! 
end, of sufficient length to receive coup¬ 
ling and nut, the other end having a short i 
tapered thread, which is screwed into the | 


time is occupied in countings fitting and 
screwing them into position. When top 
and bottom connections are made between 
sections of radiators, each right and left 
nipple has to be screwed in alternately 
half a turn at a time to prevent binding or 
crossing threads, and to remove a section 
from between others the radiator has to be 
moved apart a distance equal to at least 
the length of the nipple. To avoid the 
use of these right and left nipples in con¬ 
necting sections of radiators a long bolt 
through or near one set of joints is used, 
while close nipples are used in the other 
joints. It is not, however, generally con¬ 
sidered good practice to risk from five to 
thirty joints on one bolt, especially when the 
compression which the sections undergo 
from expansion is taken into account. 
However, this bolted point has in some 
instances given good results, but not in all. 



PEDESTAL TENONER, BUILT BY C. B. ROGERS & CO., NORWICH, CONN. 


fitting. The long screw end of nipple is 
brought close to end of pipe to which it is 
to be connected; the coupling is then 
screwed tightly up on tapered thread on 
pipe, leaving about half the coupling on 
tong screw of nipple, and the lock-nut is 
screwed up against coupling, packing be¬ 
ing inserted sometimes between the faces 
of it and the lock-nut. Close nipples are 
used for another joint. It is a short nipple 
with all its external surfaces threadea, it 
having tapered right threads from the 
center to the outer ends. These nipples 
are liable to be cut inaccurately on account 
of the difficulty of holding them. They 
are used where fittings come close together 
and in connecting the links or sections of 
direct radiators having no bases. 

There are, besides, right and left threaded 
nipples of malleable or cast iron, with 
hexagonal or round centers between the 
thread, by which the nipples can be 
turned, and also close right and left 
threaded nipples with interior fiats or pro¬ 
jections for an internal wrench. These 
are used for connecting sections of indi¬ 
rect and direct radiators. Much accuracy 
is required in their manufacture and the 
taping of the holes for them, and much 


Another joint in wrought-iron piping is 
known as the “ union,” Fig. 7. A umon 
is composed of three pieces and the washer, 
and when placed complete in position six 
threads have been cut and tapped, and 
care must be taken to have the faces of 
the union square, exactly opposite one 
another, and close together. Unions are 
also made with ground joints, and the 
washer dispensed with. Radiator valves 
are now generally connected by them, but 
if the hole in the radiator is not tapped 
accurately the union when drawn up will 
not be tight, or if tight the valve will not 
be straight. 

The flange union. Fig. 8, is another 
joint generally used on wrought-iron pipes 
above 4 or 5 inches in diameter in making 
connections to valves, &c., and on smaller 
pipes in positions where it is a convenient 
joint. This joint consists of two circular 
cast-iron flanges with the requisite num¬ 
ber of holes for bolts, and central hole 
tapped tapered to receive thread of pipe. 
The abutting faces of the flanges are gen¬ 
erally turned and the holding bolts fitted 
into the holes. To fit up a piece of 
wrought-iron pipe between two flanges 
already in position, the distance between 


these flanges is first ascertained, and the 
exact length that the pipe has to be cut is 
approximated in order to allow for the 
screwing up of the threads of the pipe and 
flanges. In screwing up the flanges, the 
holes for the bolts have to be located so aa 
to meet those in the existing flanges. The 
pipe with flanges is then lifted into place, 
and the gaskets dropped between the 
flanges, the bolts are inserted and screwed 
up. The gasket joint between flanges 
may be tight, and the threaded joints of 
pipe to flanges may leak, and if the leak 
is serious there is only one remedy, which 
is to break the bolted joint and screw up 
the flange another turn. To summarize 
the peculiarities of the present method of 
joining wrought-iron pipes and fittings, it 
is only necessarj" to call attention to a few 
facts. With the union as well as the flange 
union, three joints have to be made tight, 
to obtain one required joint. In the 
wrought and cast-iron coupling, be it with 
ri^ht, or with right and left threads, two 
joints have to be secured to obtain one 
connection; and in the pipe and fitting, 
no single joint can be tightened up whSe 
in position without the loosening of an¬ 
other joint. No pipe between ordinary 
fittings can be removed without breaking 
the fitting or cutting the pipe. Thus it is 
that so much time is wasted in fitting up 
a pipe system, and an improvement in tho 
construction of joints will aid materially 
in a still more general adoption of steam 
and hot-water heating. 


New Pedestal Tenonen 


Messrs. C. B. Rogers & Co., of Norwich, 
Conn., and with warerooms at 109 Liberty 
street. New York, are bringing out a new 
pedestal tenoner shown in the accompany¬ 
ing engraving. In the design and con¬ 
struction of this machine they have em¬ 
bodied all of the best features of the 
style of tenoner formerly produced by 
them, and in addition have introduced new 
I and thoroughly practical ideas. As will be 
seen in the cut, all of the working parts of 
the machine are supported on a heavy iron 
frame, cast in pedestal form, and to which 
at either side are attached the boxes for 
the main countershaft. Attached to this 
column, and cast with it, is an arm with 
V track that supports one end of the car¬ 
riage or table, the other end being sup¬ 
ported by a smooth-way attached to an 
extension of the foot or base of the ma¬ 
chine. With this arrangement of the way 
j the operator is enabled to follow the car¬ 
riage right up until the work has passed 
the cope cutters. The cutters’ heads, 
with straight cutters set for a draw cut, 
are attached to heavy steel spindles, run¬ 
ning in self-oiling connectea boxes, to 
which are also hung the cope-heads, the 
whole being gibbed to the upright. By 
an ingenious arrangement the heads are 
raised and lowered independent of each 
other, or may be adjusted together to any 
desir^ hight above the carriage without 
altering their relative positions. The 
copes being hung on the same yoke with 
the tenoning heads, when once set, require 
no further attention; they are, however, 
provided with both horizontal and lateral 
independent adjustment. The pulleys on 
the cutter-head spindles, as well as the 
main driving pulley on the counter, are 
placed between the bearings, and all the 
other pulleys placed close to the bearings, 
adding much to the stability and capacity 
of the machine. The arrangement of. 
this machine is such that every necessary 
adjustment may be made from the opera¬ 
tor’s position in front of the carriage. 


The frequency of lead poisoning in 
Newark, N. J., excites much inquiry re¬ 
specting the cause. One physician sug¬ 
gests that it may be the use of patent stop¬ 
pers, such as are used in bottles. 
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Undergrroiind Electric-Light Wires | 
in Europe. j 

A Mibm (Italy) corres|>ondfnt of Indus- | 
trif s contributes the followin*? interesting 
particulars to the subject of underground 
wires for electric lighting in that city: 

Milan wjus one oi the tirst cities in Eu- 
ro])e in which the distribution on a com¬ 
mercial basis of electric light from a cen¬ 
tral station was attempted. The Mil in 
station has been in continuous operation 
for nearly five years, and has steadily in- 
crt^ased its capacity year by year, main¬ 
taining its claim to be the largest electric 
light station on the Continent. It 1ms 
passed through various phases of develo[)- 
ment, supplying at first only incandescent 
lam])s in multiple arc, and then success¬ 
ively adding arc lamps supplied from the 
incandescent lamp circuits, an independent 
arc system, and finally the alternate cur¬ 
rent system. These systems require dif¬ 
ferent types of conductors, with varying 
degrees of insulation adapted to the diifer- 
ent currents and pressures. At first, wlule 
the station supplied only incandescent 
lamps on the Edison two-wire system, the 
requirements as regards insulation were 
moderate; but with the application of new 
systems, opemted with pressures of 1500 
to 2000 volts, and both direct and alter¬ 
nate currents, new conditions presented 
themselves, and more ]mrticularly in the 
circuits that were laid underground. 

The Milan installation, as at first pro¬ 
jected, supplied only Edison lamps from 
a general underground network, as usually 
ado])ted in Edison stations, and in which 
a constant pressure is maintained by 
feeders. Edison tubes were at first ex¬ 
clusively used, but on the introduction of 
the arc lighting system a new type of con¬ 
ductor had to be adopted. The conductors 
for the supply of the Edison incandescent 
lamps are all underground, and comprise 
at present over 13 km. (8.1 miles) of Edison 
tubes (two-wire system) and 1 km. (0.6 
miles) of Siemens cable. For the series 
arc lighting the Thomson-Houston system 
is used, only part of the circuits being 
underground. For this purpose single 
conductor, lead covered and armored 
Siemens cables are used, and of this type 
about 6^ km. (4 miles) have been laid. A 
Siemens double-conductor concentric cable, 
having a length of 1.8 km. (1.1 miles), 
supplies a number of incandescent lamps 
at some distance from the station, on the 
Zipemowsky-Deri system. We have thus 
installed in Milan at present a total length 
of underground conductors amounting to 
22.3 km. (14.2 miles). These several 
lighting systems are representative of the 
various conditions of supply which a well- 
equipped station is called upon to meet, 
and a few details of the various conductors 
used, and their electrical properties, may 
be of interest. 

The construction of the Edison tubes is 
too well known to ment a detailed descrip¬ 
tion. Suffice it to say that in Milan the 
two-wire system tubes are used with the 
lamps in simple parallel. In the under¬ 
ground conductor network the tubes are of 
two classes—mains and feeders. The for¬ 
mer have a constant sectional area of 92 
sq. mm. (0.14 square inches), and repre¬ 
sent a total length of 8 km. (5 miles). 
The feeders have sectional areas varying 
from 250 sq. mm. (0.386 square inches) to 
650 sq. mm. (1.02 .square inches), and 
lengths varying from 118 m. (387 feet) to 
690 m. (2260 feet), representing a total 
length of 5 km. (3.1 miles) in tube lengths 
of 6.2 m. (19 feet) each. In the case of 
feeders, the large number of joints which 
the use of such short conductor lengths 
entails is not advantageous and not neces¬ 
sary, as feeders have no derived circuits, 
and run from the .station .straight out to 
the point at which they are attached to the 
distributing mains. These conductors 


carrj' currents ivs high as 400 and 500 am- 
p^res, with a ])ressure of 110 volts, and 
require to be fairly well insulated, a.s a 
short circuit of heavy earth in conductors 
of such a large sectional area might com¬ 
promise the regularity of the station serv¬ 
ice. The insulation resistance between the 
cop])er segments is usually higher than the 
insulation to earth, which in the different 
feeders, after having been in use for five 
years, varies from a minimum of A megohm 
up to 150 megohms. C ables are to be pre- 
* ferred for fetalers, as they may be laid 
1 without intermediate joints, or with a 
I relatively small number of such joints, 
rendering it less difficult to obtain and 
maintain a higher insulation resistance 
than in the ca.se where tubes are used as 
feeders. For one of the feeders a Siemens 
I single conductor lead covered and armored 
j cable is used for each ])ole of the circuit. 
The cable h»is a sectional area of 625 sq. 
ram. (0.96 stpiare inches), formed of 35 
strands of wire, each wire having a diam¬ 
eter of 4.77 mm. (No. 7 B. W. G.). The 
resistance per kilometer is about 0.0253 
ohm. 

The cable is provided with a testing 
wire, which permits of the application in 
the station of a voltmeter showing the 
pressure at the feeder terminals, where 
they are attached to the distributing mains. 
The stranded core has an insulation of 
specially prepared hemp, over which fol¬ 
lows a lead covering, which is in turn 
served with a layer of tarred hemp, and 
the armor consists of tw’o .spiral iron bands 
wound in opposite directions, and served 
on the outside with a layer of tarred hemp. 
The external diameter of the cable is about 
2.2 inches. The cable has a total length 
of about 1000 m. made «p of lengths of 
100 m. each, joined by heavy copper 
clamps in suitable junction boxes, which 
are filled with a special insulating com¬ 
pound. The insulation to earth of each 
pole of the cable ha.s not varied sensibly 
since it was first laid down some six months 
ago. This cable has been daily carrying a 
current of 350 amperes at 110 volts, and 
the insulation remained constant at about 
750 megohms per kilometer of conductor. 
The cable was delivered in coils of 100 m., 
which were mounted on a drum supported 
by an axle spanning the ditch into which 
the cable was to be laid, high wheels on 
the sides serving to move along the drum 
while the cable was being unwound. 

The conductors (tubes or cables) are 
laid in ditches at a depth of 25 to 30 
inches below the street level, and the 
cables are unrolled from the drum right 
into the ditch. The conductor (tube or 
cable) having been covered with a layer 
of earth to 3 or 4 inches, a rough charred 
and tarred plank is laid over them, to give 
warning to any future diggers of the prox¬ 
imity of the conductors, and the ditch is 
then filled up and the paving made good, 
this simple expedient of laying a Ixiard 
over the cables has .saved them from many 
a pick hole. The Edison tubes were given 
an extra coat of tar paint before laying in 
the trenches; but in Milan, which is .sadly 
in need of a complete sewage system, the 
leakage from the roughly constructed 
^ sewage conduits ffiis in many places at¬ 
tacked the iron of the tubes. Tffie streets 
are built up over the (Udtrh of the habita¬ 
tions of past generations, and the soil in 
such localities would in time have ruined 
the tubes. To effectually preserve the 
2000 tubes laid in Milan from becoming 
corroded to an extent that might in course 
of time endanger their insulation, it was 
decided to protect them with a layer of 
asphalt. The tubes as they lav in the 
ditch w'ere .scraped free from the attached 
earth, and a tarred wooden box slipped 
around them, leaving a space of 4 inches 
between the tubes and the sides of the 
box. Into this space was poured an as¬ 
phalt in a semi-liquid state, and consist¬ 


ing of 2 parts of fine sand to 1 part of tar, 
forming a durable and perfect protection. 
Home tinned wrought-iron gas pipes that 
were laid in Milan 35 years ago, and pro¬ 
tected with a layer of similar composition, 
were dug up a short time ago and the tin¬ 
ned iron surface underneath the asphalt 
was found as bright as when first laid 
down. 

Turning now' to the conductors for the 
Thomson-IIouston arc-light system, in 
which the use of a lugh jiressurc requires 
I a more perfect insulation than in the case 
I of the 110-volts circuits, the four dynamos 
installed in the Milan station have each a 
capacity of 30 arc lamps connected in 
series and genemte a normal current of 10 
amperes. Each dynamo has an independ¬ 
ent circuit and two of the dynamos have 
only their outgoing wires under ground, 
the return being through an aerial line, 
while the other two dynamos have both 
of their circuits under ground, and in this 
case the under-ground conductors are, 
therefore, 8ubjecte<l to the full pressure 
of the dynamos. The under-ground con 
doctors are all lead-covered and armored 
cables, with a single No. 8 B.W.B. wire. 
Two types of conductors have been used, 
one in which the armoring consists of 
spirally wound iron wires, and a later type 
in which (as in the case of the previously 
de.scribed larger cable) the armoring con¬ 
sists of tv/o spiral inm bands wound in 
opposite directions, the outside diameter 
of the cable being about 1 inch. Although 
these cables have been in continual use for 
tw’o years subject to a pressure of 1500 
volts, no decrease of their insulation resist¬ 
ance has been observed and no difficulties 
of any kind have ever been encountered 
in their use. They were furnished in 
lengths of 300 m. and had an insulation 
resistance of about 1200-1500 megohms 
per kilometer, which, after laying down 
with joints and connections, became re¬ 
duced to about 600 megohms per kilo¬ 
meter. At this point it has remained. In 
especially exposed places the cables are 
laid into tarred wooden troughs and the 
space around the cable filled in with 
cement. • 

The introduction of the alternate cur¬ 
rent transformer system called up new re- 
Quirements, and to meet them we have 
the double conductor concentric cable. 
The Zipernowsky-Deri system is used in 
Milan for the lighting of two theaters that 
are too far from the station to be econom¬ 
ically reached by the network of the 
Edison system. These theaters are situ¬ 
ated res|)ectively at 1200 and 1800 m. 
from the central station. The concentric 
cable conveys the 200-volt primary cur¬ 
rent from the station to the theater, where 
it is transformed into a 110-volt current 
supplying Edison incande.scent lamps. In 
general construction and protective armor 
the concentric cable is similar to those 
already described, with the exception that 
it has two conductors placed concentric¬ 
ally. The internal conauctor is a single 
wire of 6 mm. (No. 4 B.W.G.) diameter, 
and the outer conductor is composed of 44 
strands of wire of 0.88 mm. diameter. 
(No. 20 B.W.G.), w ith a heavy hemp in¬ 
sulation separating the two circuits. At 
a point 1000 m. from the station, the cable 
divides into two branchc.*!, one of 2C0 m. 
and the other of 600 m., making a total 
length of 1800 m. 

Chamberlain, Wheeler & Co., of Col¬ 
umbus, Ohio, have been appointed sole 
sale agents for the Sheffield and Birming'- 
hara Coal, Iron and Railway Company's 
plant at Sheffield, Ala., which hits just 
been completed. Within a few weeks the 
three furnaces will be in blast. The esti¬ 
mated aggregate capacity will be 420 
gro.ss tons daily. The company will use 
brown hematite ores exclusively, a fact 
which gives promise of a high quality of 
product. 
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The Sheet-Iron Manafactarers’ 
Meetingr. 

A special meeting of the Sheet Iron and 
Sheet Steel Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in Pittsburgh on Wednesday, the 
11th inst. N. E. Whittaker, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., was chairman, and W. C. Crone- 
myer, of Pittsburgh, acted as secretary. 
About 15 firms were represented. The 
object of the meeting was to discuss the 
proposed reduction in the tariff on sheet 
iron and sheet steel. It was decided to send 
Mr. John Jarrett to Washington to protest 
against the bill at the meeting of the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Finance, which took up 
the bill on Thursday, the 12th inst. A 
member of the association made the fol¬ 
lowing statement after the close of the 
meeting as to the action taken and the 
pr^nt condition of the trade: “ The low 

S rice of sheet iron at present is directly 
ue to the low tariff on the Ent^lish 
product. The Mills bill will reduce it 
even lower, until we are driven out of the 
business altogether. For the past year or 
two people in the East could import En- 
^sh sheet steel and get it cheaper than 
they could from Pittsburgh. The present 
tariff schedule does not cover sheets of 
soft steel, and the consumers, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the present laws, import soft 
sheet iron, on which they pay but an ad 
valorem duty. This places the Pittsburgh 
manufacturer at a disadvantage in favor of 
the Englishman. 

“It was at first proposed to reduce 
wages to make up the deficiency until the 
tariff laws could be amended, but as we 
see the men will not accept a reduction 
we must do something to save ourselves. 
A number of manufacturers, instead of 
making their own sheets, find it more 
profiuble to import those of English 
m^e. The difference between the wages 
paid in this county and England for. the 
same work is from $0 to |8 per ton.” 

Joseph Wharton on Nickel. 

The following letter from Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, the only producer of nickel in 
the United States, is published in Loch 
and Bell, of New York: 

You call my attention to Mr. E. P. 
Wheeler’s remarks concerning my nickel 
business, and to the Meriden Britannia 
Company’s reply, as published in your 
paper, and you ask for my comments. I 
know nothing about this Mr. Wheeler or 
his affairs. He is obviously no less ignor¬ 
ant about me and my affairs. Mr. Wheeler 
assumes that I have grown rich by reason 
of a bounty paid to me in the guise of an 
import duty on foreign nickel, virtually a 
tax, as free traders delight to call such an 
import duty, drawn from my helpless 
fellow-citizens by the (Government for my 
benefit. He grieves that the Meriden 
Company were so oppressed by this tax as 
to be forced to build a factory in Canada, 
and he thinks that “if Congress had 
passed a law making him (me) Duke of 
Lancaster, and giving him (me) a pension 
of $20,(KK) a year,” it would have done, 
except in name, just what it has done. 
Mr. Wheeler’s untruth about the M*eriden 
Company having been demolished by that 
company I turn to his other points. Is it 
then true that I am an incubus on my 
countrymen, idly sucking their subsist¬ 
ence by means of a vicious tax for my 
pampered sustenance? No I It is not 
true. It is a lie. In the year 1862, after 
havinff established in this country the 
manuiacture of spelter or metallic zinc, I 
was informed fhat the United States Mint 
was unable to procure nickel for making 
one-cent coins, since the American at¬ 
tempts to produce that metal had broken 
down, and in no foreign country could an 
adequate supply be purchased. Inqui^r 


at the Mint confirmed this: the coinage 
of cents was really suspended for that 
cause. 

I purchased the remains of the disused 
nickel works in Camden, N. J., and the 
Gap nickel mine in Lancaster County, 
Pa., which was then idle and full of 
water. These I put in order and wrestled 
for seven years with the inherent and the 
artificial difiiculties of the business, at the 
end of that time having what was prob¬ 
ably the completest nickel establishment 
in the world, though it has as yet yielded 
but little profit. In that interval my fac¬ 
tory in Camden had been burned down 
and rebuilt, with great improvements; the 
Government had abandoned coining nickel 
alloy cents, but had afterward adopted, 
first a 3-cent coin and later a 5-cent coin 
of a richer nickel alloy; the foreigners 
who, before I started, could not satisfy 
either our mint or our private bureaus, 
had been my fierce competitors for the cus¬ 
tom of both; the price of nickel had aver¬ 
aged about 48. 6d. per pound in England, 
and about $1.25 per pound here; the im¬ 
port duty, which was 10 per cent, in 1863, 
had increased in 1866 to 15 per cent., the 
latter being about one-third the average 
rate of duty on all other dutiable imported 
goods. The pampering of the wicked 
nickel-maker had not yet begun. In 1870 
the duty on nickel was raised to 30 cents 
per poimd, in 1872 it was reduced to 27 
cents and in 1874 it was restored to 30 
cents—about one-half the rate of duty on 
other metals. The business now yielded 
a moderate profit, the customers were well 
satisfied and my wickedness was not yet 
apparent, except to some disappointed 
foreigners. 

In 1873 the German Government de¬ 
cided to adopt nickel alloy for certain of 
its coins, and thereby created a demand 
for nickel which absolutely stopped all 
shipments to this country from Europe 
and carried large quantities of my nickel 
to Europe. The price there ran up 
to the unprecedented figure of 16 
shillings per pound for a time, equal 
to nearly $4 per pound, and for several 
years averaged about 12 shillings or 
$3 per pound. American nickel buyers 
had absolutely no resource but my works, 
but I kept them fully supplied at prices as 
low as those of Europe, not incluaing im¬ 
port duty, and was kindly informed by 
one of my old English competitors that I 
sold needlessly low. My profits during 
those years were, of course, large, but it is 
hard to see how Mr. Wheeler could have 
prevented them. Then came a great de¬ 
cline, caused by the cessation of German 
coinage and by large shipments of rich 
nickel ores from the lately opened mines 
of New Caledonia. Year after year the 
price fell, and one after another the nickel 
mines ^nd works of Europe succumbed to 
the constant pressure of the lower and 
lower pnees established by the great 
nickel monopolist of the world, the French 
company, Le Nickel, which owns the 
p-eat mines of New Caledonia. The price 
in Europe is now about 2 shillings a 
pound, and here about 60 cents a pound. 
No nickel mine and only two or three 
nickel works in Europe have survived the 
attacks of Le Nickel. In this country I 
am alone and Mr. Wheeler will kill me if 
he can have his way. 

A marked feature of the early years of 
this incessant fall was the urgency with 
which the foreigners shoved their nickel 
into this country, and the amiable willing¬ 
ness of Secretary Folger to connive at their 
cheating the customs. The duty on nickel 
being 30 cents per pound, and that on al¬ 
loy of nickel with copper (meaning a half- 
and-half alloy which had been in vogue) i 
being 20 cents per pound, foreign nickel 1 
milkers expenmented on the complaisance 1 
of cur Government by increasing the pro- ( 
portion of nickel in such alloy until they i 


! had raised it to 95 per cent, (as high as 
commercially pure nickel when the law 
was made), and all this was for years ad¬ 
mitted by Mr. Folger at the low rate of 20 
cents per pound. Surely Mr. Wheeler 
should find some consolation in this happy 
device of his friends. Next, after some 
years of depression, came the Tariff Com¬ 
mission of 1882. Confess then, not fol¬ 
lowing the recommendation of that com¬ 
mission, but acting upon it with an intelli¬ 
gence akin to that of Mr. Wheeler, set 
upon pure refined nickel the duty of 15 
cents per pound, and upK)n a pound of 
nickel in matte or in ore the same duty of 
15 cents per pound, and so the law now 
stands. 

This charming arrangement, which shuts 
out all nickel material, while admitting re¬ 
fined nickel, the most difficult of metals to 
produce, at an inadequate rate equaling 
about 30 per cent, ad valorem, is mad 
enough, one would think, to satisfy any 
free trader who is not unusually dyspeptic. 
Yet it is against this that Mr. Wheeler 
pipes his little complaint. Under it more 
than two-thirds of the nickel used here is 
imported,^ and my works pay no profit, not 
even any interest or rent on capital or plant. 
The effect of my persistence in running the 
works which Mr. Wheeler would like to 
close is that foreigners sell their nickel 
here at less than their home price plus our 
duty, hoping to break down my works and 
then recoup by higher prices. Here is no 
wicked pampering of a lazy monopolist, 
and I submit that the free trader who de-* 
mands yet more for his foreign friends is 
almost too good a Mugwump to live in 
this sad world. I have refused to notice 
the variegated nonsense that has from 
time to time appeared in print about my 
nickel business, but it is perhaps my duty 
to put a stop to it. It is men of my kind, 
and not of Mr. Wheeler’s kind, who make 
this country something for its citizens to 
be proud of, and for the people of other 
countries to respect. 

New Guns. —Some recent firings at 
Sandy Hook with the army 12-inch 
breech-loading steel mortar for long range 
tests have given highly satisfactory re¬ 
sults. With a charge of 80 pounds of 
powder and a 630 pounds shell a range of 
6 miles 'and 135 yards was obtained. The 
two 8-inch brecch-loading steel guns built 
by the West Point Foundry for the Chi¬ 
cago have been completed and shipped to 
the proving grounds at Annapolis for test. 
The 10-inch steel breech-loading rifled gun 
designed for the iron-clad Miantonomoh, 
and the first steel gun of this caliber com¬ 
pleted by the navy, has been finally ad¬ 
justed upon its hydraulic carriage at the 
Annapolis Proving Grounds, ancf fired to 
test the working of the carriage and 
breech mechanism. These workea easily 
and accurately, and the gun is now in a 
condition to carry on experiments for de¬ 
termining the proper grade of powder 
with which to conduct the statuory tests. 

In 1878 the six great French railway 
companies were working between them 
11,700 miles of line. At <he close of 1887 
the corresponding total had risen to 18,- 
045 miles. This latter total was made up as 
follows: Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean, 
4970 miles; Orleans, 3703 miles; Western 
of France, 2805 miles; Eastern of France, 
2718 miles; Northern of France, 2157 
miles, and Southern of France 1692 miles. 

The Lowell Machine Company, of Low¬ 
ell, Mass., were incorporated in 1845, and 
their capital stock is $900,000. They em¬ 
ploy 1400 men; their weekly pay-roll 
amounts to $11,000; the territory covered 
by their shops and boarding houses em¬ 
braces nearly 13 acres, and they have the 
capacity to turn out the machinery for a 
mill of 40,000 spindles in three months. 
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A Trip to Lebanon, Pa. 

Last Thursday a small party gathered 
at Philadelphia in a special car to visit 
two manufacturing establishments in the 
Lebanon Valley, with the chief object of 
affording Messrs. Watson and Mueller, j 
engineers of Mr. Claus Spreckles, the! 
sugar king of the Pacific Coast, an oppor-1 
tunity to satisfy themselves that one of j 
the concerns possesses the facilities to i 
carry out contracts since entered into for j 
supplying the ironwork for the great 
sugar refinery now being built in Phila¬ 
delphia. Besides the gentlemen named 
the party consisted of Frank Dundore 
and James Meily, of F. Dundore & Co., 
Philadelphia; L. M. Moyes, of the Bab¬ 
cock & Wilcox Company; Adam B. Rork, 
who has the contract for part of the work 
of building the refinery, and Charles Dea¬ 
con, awell-knowm Philadelpliia journalist, 
the representative of The Iron Af/e being 
the eighth member of the party. Early on j 
Friday Conewago Junction, on the Penn-' 
sylvania Railroad, w'as reached, the special! 
car being taken to Lebanon over the C'orn-1 
wall and Lebanon Railroad, one of the 
most thoroughly built and equipped lines 
in the country. Comfortably sheltered in 
the Lebanon station of the road, a little 
gem architecturally, the party partook of 
a substantial morning meal after having 
made a preliminary reconnaissance of the 
works of 

THE LEBANON MFG. COMPANY, 
a concern which has developed from 
modest beginnings nearly a generation ago 
to a well-equipped plant, employing be¬ 
tween 300 and 400 men, having a capital 
now of about $237,000. For years the 
company have made a specialty of steam 
engines, blowing engines, furnace iron¬ 
work, general machinery, and of late years 
have added the building of cars to their 
lines. Amon^ the contiacts lately filled 
were six blowing engines for furnaces at 
Sheffield, Ala., built by Gordon, Strobel 
& Laureau, the last of the six having been 
shipped about two weeks since. The 
foundry, a brick building of 60 x 195 feet, 
contains one 54-inch Colliau cupola, and 
one 40-inch ordinary cupola, two spacious 
core ovens, the wffiole floor space being 
commanded by a 20-ton Niles overhead 
traveling crane of the latest design. The 
machine-shop, 60 x 198 feet, besides a 
large variety of smaller tools, contains a 
6x7, 28-foot Putnam planer, a Niles bor. 
ing mill, 14-foot swing and 10 
feet high, a 96-inch Niles locomotive 
wheel lathe, and a 58-inch Niles radial 
drill. The smith shop is 50 x 125 feet, 
and there are, besides, car works with the 
necessary wood-working machinery, a 
setting up shop, paint shop, storehouses, 
Ac. The officers of the company are 
A. Reinohl, president; R. Meily, vice- 
president; J. M. Gettel, superintendent, 
and J. Uunsicker, treasurer, the agents 
being Frank Dundore & Co., of Philadel¬ 
phia. It is in this establishment that the 
cast-iron work for the Spreckles’ refinery 
is to be made, the contract for the first 
block of 2300 tons, including beams, &c., 
having been awarded to Dundore & Co. 
It is estimated that the entire structure, 
will call for 13,000 to 14,000 tons of cast 
and wrought iron, the capacity of the re¬ 
finery aimed at being 1000 tons of sugar 
per day. . 

Taking the car over the tracks of the 
Lebanon and Tremont Railroad, the party 
was carried past the old town of Jones¬ 
town, once a busy place on the long- 
abandoned Union Canal, to Lickdale, where 
the works of 

THE LICKDALE IRON COMPANY 

were inspected. On the site of an old 
forge, parts of which are still standing, 
this company have built a Clapp-Griffiths 
plant, after the well-known design of Mr. 


James P. Witherow, of Pittsburgh. It | a ton, the kilns being at the furnaces, 
consists of two 3-tou converters, one of' Adding as a liberal figure 15 cents a ton 
which was blowing at the time of the for trHns|)ortation to the furnaces in the 
visit, the most interesting feature in con- immediate vicinity of Lebanon, a total cost 
nection with the operation being the | is reached of 75 cents a ton, roasted, at 
copious flow' of cinder from the cinder | the furnace. The ore, however, is sold to 
notch during the blow*, and the fact that the furnaces, the majority of which are 
mountain lim(*stone is used to make the I controlled by parties holding an interest 
liottom. The mixture used, in connec-1 in the ore banks, on a sliding scale based 
tion with w hich there are some interesting on the monthly average price realized for 
|>oints, appears to make a hot blow, imd No. 3 pig iron.. In the ca.se of the latter, 
allow’ of considerable additions of scrap, an important part of it is again ba.sed on 
The works have a Lewis two-high bloom- the price of rails at the consumer’s mill, 
ing train, driven by a Tod Portcr-Hamil- Taking the ore at cost and coke at $3.50 
ton engine, and served by a Smith gas per gross ton, the cost of production of 
heating furnace. The location, however, pig iron must l>e under $10 a ton, while 
does not appear to be favorable, situated as the selling price ewen now averages prob¬ 
it is on an unim|)ortant branch road. La.st ably slightly above $14. Of course the 
year the company made a round lot of furnace com])anies as such do not earn 
higher carbon steel for rail blooms, but the such profits, but it is probably within 
conviction has been reached that the the bounds of the truth when we state 


proper sphere for the plant lies in mild 
steel, and attention is now' being given 
particularly to slabs and billets for rails, 
plates, sheets and structural shapes. Col. 
J. N. Lick, a relative of the famous James 
Lick of Pacific-C’oast fame, is president 
and C. P. Sherk is superintendent, Frank 
Dundore & Co. being selling agents. 

Returning to Lebanon a visit was ])aid 
by a few' of the party to the Weimer 
Machine Works, too hasty, however, to do 
justice to the magnitude of its operations 
or the many interesting special jioints 
noted. In the erecting shop was a very 
large blowing engine, just being completed 
for the Warwick Iron Company, and a 
smaller blowing engine, one of a dozen, 
built or building, for the Ensley plant of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company. 

Retumrng to the special car, the latter 
was found to lie decorated with flags and 
devices expressive of the sentiment “Pro¬ 
tection to American Industries,” which 
met with expressions of approval from the 
men employed at the mills and furnaces 
passed during the rest of the journey. 
After a very brief visit to the Colebrook 
furnaces, probably the most lavishly 
equipped plant in the United States, the 
party was carried to the famous Cornwall 
ore banks. Drawn up over the great 
spiral track to near the .summit of the big 
hill the party ascended to the top to find 
spread below the fertile Lebanon Valley, 
with 11 furnaces, all in active operation, 
within sight, all of them drawing their 
supplies from the wonderful deposit lying 
at their feet. During the last six months 
these furnaces clustered arpund Lebanon 
made 119,000 gross tons of pig iron. 

Ma^ificent though the mineral proper¬ 
ties 01 this country may be, none thus far 
discovered outside of the exhausted Com¬ 
stock lode approaches in past record or in 
present or prospective value that of the 
Cornwall ore banks. The Calumet and 
Ilecla, with its great record of dividends, 
the Ontario, of Utah, the best paying sil¬ 
ver mine in the Rocky Mountains, the 
Homestake, the great gold mine of the 
Black Hills, Dakota, the Vermillion mines, 
of Minnesota, the Colby, of the Gogebic 
range, and the famous properties of the 
Marquette and Menominee regions, the 
enormous magnetite deposits of Lake 
Champlain, and the far-famed Iron Mount¬ 
ain, of Missouri, are all eclipsed by this 
Pennsylvania accumulation of iron ore. It 
has been repeatedly described in detail, 
the mo.st elaborate, scientific and historical 
monograph on it having been published a 
few years since by D’Invilliers, of the 
Second Geographical Survey of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Yet few' outside of a comparatively 
narrow circle realize how enormous must 
be the revenue drawn from it, and what 
are the vast possibilities for the future. 

The cost of putting the ore on cars is 
20 cents a ton. As it carries considerable 
sulphur it must be roasted, which 
is usually estimated to cost 40 cents 


that the ow'ners of the ore banks realize 
fully $2 a ton, if not more, on every ton 
quarried. In 1887 the output was 667,- 
210 gross tons, and in 1886 it reached 688,- 
054 gross tons. When it is considered 
that generations will not exhaust the de¬ 
posit at the present rate of extraction, 
.some idea may be obtained of the royal 
income derived from the pro|>erty by its 
possessors. 

The concern is dirided into 96 shares, of 
which Robert C’oleman owns over 30, the 
balance being cut up into comparatively 
small holdings. Conversing on one of 
the latter a gentleman who is very famil¬ 
iar with the property was asked what he 
believed tw'o shares would fetch if thrown 
on the market. After some hesitation, 
and prefacing it with the remark that it 
depended largely u|ion the condition of 
the trade and other circumstances, he 
expressed the opinion that it w’ould prob¬ 
ably not be a difficult matter to get 
$500,000 for one forty-eighth interest in 
the property. The possession of a claim 
upon the profits realized certainly seems 
to create some indifference to values it 
there is any foundation in an anecdote 
related. One of the fortunate owners of 
a few' shares in the Cornwall mills has a 
residence in one of the leading cities of 
the United States. Adjoining it there is 
a large hotel, whose proprietor, encour¬ 
aged by success, believea that it would 
be a good investment to purchase the 
adjoining property for the sake of en¬ 
larging his facilities for entertaining 
guests. A suggestion on his part that 
the ow’ner of the residence name his 
price was met with the startling answer: 
“ What will you sell your hotel for ? I 
have long been thinking of enlarging my 
lawn.” 

The view into the charming valley of 
Lebanon was a fitting climax to the trip to 
one of the most favored sections of the 
country, the home voyage being promptly 
begun. 

Among the retail hardware concerns 
at present doing business at Quincy, Ill., 
is that of the Cottrell Hardware Company, 
located at No. 124 North Fifth street. 
The company occupy the entire structure, 
which is five stories in hight, and carry in 
stock a full assortment of general hard¬ 
ware, tin plate, amcultural implements, 
vapor stoves, wooden ware, &c. The first 
floor of the building is devoted to the re¬ 
tail department, in the rear of which is 
the shipping department, which in turn 
adjoins the counting-room. One of the 
rules of this house is that all orders shall 
be shipped by the evening trains on the 
day they are received, something that is 
generally appreciated by the customers. 
The second floor of the building is occu¬ 
pied by the sample room. • The third and 
fourth floors ana the basement are devoted 
to the storage of goods. The companv 
keep four salesmen on the road, who visit 
their friends in the trade once every month.. 
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THE WEEK. 

The New York and New Haven Rail¬ 
road Company have completed arrange- 
menta for connection and a traffic agree¬ 
ment with the Poughkeepsie Bridge Com¬ 
pany, and has signed a contract for 50 
years. This will give the Delaware and 
Hudson, and the Erie direct connection 
for coal traffic with the New England 
States, and will also let the West Shore 
Railroad in for a short route direct to 
points east. 

The Mexican Pacific Railroad about to 
be commenced will extend from Mazatlan 
to the Colorado River in Southwestern 
Arizona and will be one of the most im¬ 
portant lines of railroad in Mexico, ma <- 
iDg a continuous line of 1400 miles. It is 
stated that when the concession was first 
secured it was the intention to obtain the 
aid of English capital in building the road, 
but when the promoters arrived in New 
York, they found an abundance of Ameri¬ 
can capital at their disposal, and the road 
will be built and owned entirely by Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Chief Engineer Church in his testimony 
before the Senate Investigating Committee 
last week to some extent approved of cer¬ 
tain departures from the specifications 
which were made by the aqueduct con¬ 
tractors in the execution of their work. 
He said that practically the aqueduct is 
a tunnel all the way through, for the cuts 
were so deep that when filled in they were 
“practically tunnels,” justified the use of 
the rubble masonry in place of dry filling. 
He had a sad example before him in the 
dilapidated old aqueauct. The question 
of d!^ filling or rubble masonry was not 
of much importance in a railroad tunnel, 
but of the greatest importance in an aque¬ 
duct, which was to last, not alone, for 20, 
50 or 100 years, but for all time. In case 
of a break it would be impossible to carry 
on extensive repairs, and in a short time 
the city would be left without water. At 
any point a difference of 18 inches would 
upset the balance of pressure. The ques¬ 
tion had to be decide by the chief engi¬ 
neer alone, because he only had the data 
all aloo^ the line. When his assistants 
gave their views before the committee, no 
matter how well equipped they might be 
as engineers, they coula not speak author¬ 
itatively on the matter in dispute because 
they had not all the data in their possession. 
Two years ago he himself had not that 
data. 

English encroachments in Spanish Amer¬ 
ica are the theme of a correspondent in 
Merida, Yucatan. The principal lines of 
railway are passing into her possession, 
and other schemes are in contemplation 
with a view to obtaining control, so it is 
alleged, of the entire transportation inter¬ 
ests of that country. And now, says the 
writer, the Mexicau (Government has con¬ 
tracted with an English firm for the com¬ 
pletion of that long-talked-of Tehuantepec 
Railroad, which when completed will fur¬ 
nish a shorter cut across the continent 
than either the Nicaraguan or Panama 
schemes. The road in question at various 
times has been a pet project with several 
parties in the United States, the last of 
whom, Edward Lamed, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
made considerable progress m the work of 
construction. It now remains to be seen 
what the English corporations will accom¬ 
plish. The line—whose entire length is 
about 200 miles, two-thirds of which is 
partially completed—runs from the bay to 
Coatzacoalcos, on the Qulf of Mexico, due 
south, to Salina Ouz, on the Pacific 
Ocean, traversing the southern portion of 
the States of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca. The 
Rio Coatzacoalcos is navigable for about 
SO miles, and at low tide the depth of 
water on its bar is 18 feet. The immediate 
iectioD produces cotton, sugar-cane, to¬ 


bacco corn, coffee, cocoa, vanilla, sarsa¬ 
parilla, ginger, indigo and india-rubber. 
Salina Cruz, the Pacific terminus, is said 
to have an exceptionally fine harbor. The 
English contractors (Col. Edward Mac- 
Mardo, represented in London by Lord 
Archibald Gosford) are to receive $10,- 
000,000 in 5 percent, bonds, secured by a 
first mortgage on the entire property. 

The trestle bridge near Orange Court 
House, Va., broke down under the weight 
of a passenger train, and eight persons 
were instantly killed. Many others were 
wounded. The trestle was 48 feet high, 
and known to be weak. 

Corean progress is iminterrupted, no 
political disturbances having occurred. 
The Legation at Washington city will soon 
be fully re-established and consulates be 
opened in New York and Philadelphia, 
American gentlemen filling the positions. 
The Corean telegraph and cable line has 
been completed to Japan by way of Fusan, 
and active .steps are being taken looking 
toward the developing of the rich natural 
resources of the country. Advices are 
also received to the effect that Judge O. 
N. Denny, ex-United States Consul Gen¬ 
eral to China, has been reappointed Gov¬ 
ernmental Adviser for a further period of 
two years. 

An electric street railway, the first of its 
kind in Massachusetts, w'as opened for 
business last week, at Crescent Beach. 
The line is miles in length, a branch of 
the Lynn and Boston railway. Like the 
electric road at Ansonia, Conn., the elec¬ 
tric current is taken from a wire running 
above the track, the return current being 
conveyed through the rails of the track, 
which are connected by wire for that pur¬ 
pose 

Secretary Whitney and Secretary Endi- 
cott have each asked Congress for the ap¬ 
pointment of an Assistant Secretary, on 
the ground that the efficiency of their re¬ 
spective departments will be greatly in¬ 
creased thereby. Construction to the ex¬ 
tent of scores of millions of dollars is going 
on or is in contemplation for the purpose of 
replacing the old fleet by a new one. This 
work will probably last through the re¬ 
mainder of the century at least. Coupled 
with it* is necessity for providing heavy 
guns for the new vessels. Respecting the 
war office in addition to the ordinary con¬ 
siderations, it must be remembered that it 
is now proposed to enter upon a most im¬ 
portant system of coast and harbor de¬ 
fense, which may require the expenditure, 
first and last, of more than $100,000,000 
for forts, guns and auxiliary means of pro¬ 
tection. This will necessarily impose new 
labors upon the War Department. 

The new theater building on the site of 
Irving Hall will be absolutely fire-proof, 
with a domed roof richly ornamented 
with ironwork, and the interior will be 
fitted with an iron drop curtain. 

The latest shipment of “ canned goods ” 
from this city to San Francisco comprises 
16 tin cases containing the bones of dead 
Chinamen being returned for burial. 

Work on the Croton Aqueduct thus far 
is said to have cost $19,000,000, or more 
than double the estimates, and it is inti¬ 
mated that for this reason and the close 
relations between the commissioners and 
the contractors a reconstruction of the 
commission is probable. 

There is a marked decrease in the num¬ 
ber of building for which plans have been 
filed this year m New York City. The re¬ 
cords at the Bureau of Inspection of Build¬ 
ings show that the ctst of the buildings in 
these plans for the quarter ending with 
March was $0,460,401, and for the quarter 
ending with June was $15,807,204, mak¬ 
ing a total for the six mo it^ of $25,857,- 
1695. This is a remarkable decrease from 


I former years. The total for the first 
quarter in 1886 was $17,088,643, and for* 
the same period in 1887 it was $17,254,- 
865. 

Chicago is promised a prosperous year in 
the building trades. The report of the 
local building department shows that up 
to July 1, 1888, the number of permits 
issued was 2156; value of buildings con¬ 
structed, $11,131,000, an incrca.se of 
$1,423,828 compared with 1887. 

An important new departure in the use 
of natural gas is announced in Pittsburgh. 
The Philadelphia company are preparing to 
put in meters. The fuel has been used 
extravagantly, simply because it does not 
cost the consumer any more than the fixed 
annual rate. Some *of the meters for the 
iron and steel mills will* have a regulating 
capacity of 1,500,000 cubic feet. 

Consul-General Raine, in a report to the 
State Department, says that Professor Ber¬ 
ing, a distinguished German authority, in 
a work recently published, reviews with 
much care the condition of agriculture in 
the United States, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that, notwithstanding contrary 
arguments and the greater difficulties at 
present encountered in America (and he 
criticises severely our land policy and the 
acquirement of great tracts of land by 
capitalists and railroad companies), Ameri¬ 
can competition, after all, must be looked 
upon as controlling the grain market of the 
world. The professor states that it is true 
that the competition of America, as far as 
Germany is concerned, has become more 
and more significant. 

A Berlin correspondent of the Indian¬ 
apolis says that meat in that city is 
100 per cent, dearer than it is here. He 
continues: “Although, as a rule, wages 
here are very low, taken from an American 
standpoint, living is really higher than in 
Amenca, especially so in Berlin. Rents 
are very hign, and people live very much 
crowded, and if it were not for the very 
strict enforcement of sanitary laws it would 
necessarily be one of the most unhealthy 
cities in Europe, while it is in reality the 
opposite. Bncklayers are trying hard, by 
virtue of unions, to maintain a price of 
124 cents per hour. Cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers average 10 cents per hour. 
Tailors and shoemakers about the same. 
Servant girls, who, by virtue of laws gov¬ 
erning their particular branch, are almost 
entirely at the mercy of their mistresses, 
earn on an average about $38 per annum. 
Other occupations in like proportion, from 
the day laborer to the bank cashier. The 
only r^eeming feature in this unnatural 
state of affairs is that clothing, shoes and 
amusements are cheaper than in America.’’ 

Hiram Sibley, of Rochester, a native of 
North Adams, Mass., died July 12, aged 
81 years. He early manifested a taste for 
mechanical pursuits, and has left several 
permanent memorials of his active life, 
among others Sibley College of Mechanics 
and Arts of Cornell University and Sibley 
Hall, attached to Rochester University. 
He was the first president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which office 
he held 16 years. He was a large pro¬ 
moter of business enterprise. 

The Jerome Park site being required by 
the Aqueduct Commissioners, extensive 
buildings for the Jockey Club will prob¬ 
ably be erected in Westchester at a point 
equally distant from the city. The plans 
prepared by Thos. R. Jackson, the archi¬ 
tect, contemplate an expenditure of $800, - 
000, the buildings to be entirely of iron, 
brick and stone. 

The Bureau of Steam Boiler Inspection 
in New York reports that inspectors had 
examined 1622 steam boilers carrying over 
10 pounds pressure, during the second 
quarter of the year, had tested 1865 and 
found 101 defective; 26 boilers were con- 
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dcraned as un6t for further use. There 
were 1829 applicants who were examined 
for engineers’ certificates: 1492 stood the 
test and 137 were rejected. No accidents 
or explosions occurred during the quarter, 
a rare occurrence in this city. 

An electric system, by which the move¬ 
ment of railway trains while at full 8[)ced 
is automatically regulated, has been intro¬ 
duced successfully on the West Shore line. 
Briefly told, the system consists in an ap¬ 
paratus adjusted to the rails on either side 
of the track, and is composed of two 
springs, which, as they are pressed down 
by the weight of a pa.ssing train, cause a 
“ banner ” in tW guise of a sema¬ 
phore to be exhibited, and this signal 
stands at “ danger ” until every \vheel has 
passed out of the bloek which it entered. 
At the same time the apparatus registers 
in the train-dispatcher’s office the number 
of wheels that have gone in and out of 
the block. The failing of a single wheel 
to emerge from the block is thus at once 
signaled, as would happen in the case of 
a train parting in twain. It is claimed 
that at the Weehawken tunnel the cost of 
working this apparatus is but $75, as 
against $3000, the cost of the system 
formerly in use. 

Several years ago a number of German 
workmen went to Connecticut by a pre¬ 
concerted arrangement and obtained em¬ 
ployment in the clock factories in New 
Haven, Ansonia, Waterbury, Thomason 
and Winsted. They worked steadily for 
a long time, applied themselves diligently 
to mastering the science of clock-making 
and became proficient in the art of handling 
fine tools. They also purchased tools and 
several of the complicated machines, and, 
returning to Germany, they began the man¬ 
ufacture of clocks for themselves. They 
set up a factory in the Black Forest region, 
and their busiue.ss now amounts, according 
to letters recently received, to nearly 50,- 
000 clocks a month. This German factory 
has proved a close competitor with the 
Connecticut concerns in the foreign mar¬ 
kets. 

The vast stride made by New York City 
during the past century can be seen by 
comparing the contents of the first volume 
of the City Directory with those of the one 
for 1888-89, just issued. The volume of 
1786 contained the names of 846 residents, 
and that of 1888 contains the names of 
835,228 residents. In the former year the 
population of the city was 23,614, whereas 
to-day it is estimated that the resident 
population is fully 1,676,140. The fioat- 
ing population is calculated at 400,000, 
and a close observer reckons that on each 
day of the year there are about 2,000,000 
persons within the limits of Manhattan 
Island. 

The President having signed the bill 
creating a Department of Labor, the act 
has gone into operation. The Com¬ 
missioner of Labor will now report directly 
to the President and not to the Secretary 
of the Interior. No increase in the num¬ 
ber of employees is made, and Carroll D. 
Wright continues to be commissioner. 

The President has approved the bill pro¬ 
viding for the appointment of commis 
sioners to represent the United States at 
an international maritime conference, 
which is to devise ways and means better 
to secure life and property at sea. The 
President has accepted the resignation of 
the Hon. George V. N. Lathrop, United 
States Minister to Russia, to take effect i 
August 1. Mr. Lathrop is not in good 
he^th. 

The stupendous plan for supplying the 
city of Liverpool with water involves the re¬ 
moval of a whole Welsh village, including 
w'oods, cottages, churches, Ac., this im¬ 
mense space to be devoted to a reservoir 
4J miles long by i mile to 1 mile broad 


and 80 feet deep. There are to be three 
lines of pipe, each 68 miles long, with 
filtering beds and secondary reservoirs, and 
the cost of the aqueduct alone is estimated 
at $15,000,000. 

The United States Grand Jurj’ at Spring- 
field, III., have indicted the St. Louis, Alton 
and Terre Haute Railroad Company (Canso 
Short Line) for violating the postal laws 
by carrying irregular mails ana letters for 
the Consolidated Coal Company. 

The Congressional bill passed by the 
House for the erection of an app~ai.ser’s 
warehouse in New York City increased the 
amount of appropriation from $1,500,000 
to $3,000,000. 

Sunset Cox, speaking of the next de¬ 
cennial census, estimates the population of 
1890 at near 64,000,000. 

Two bids were received at the Navy De¬ 
partment for machine finishing and con¬ 
structing steel breech-loading rifles for the 
cruisers Baltimore and Charleston. They 
were from the West Point Foundry Com¬ 
pany and South Boston Iron Works, and 
were exactly the same—that is, $3800 for 
one and $40,800 for 12. 

Whitelaw Reid’s newly furnished man¬ 
sion, erected by Ben Halliday, and lately 
known as part of John Roach’s estate or 
Ophir Farm, was burned on Saturday, as 
supposed in consequence of a defective 
flue. Loss $500,000. 

Report says Commander Folger, U. S. N., 
will have charge of the new Washington 
ordnance foundry, and that he will make 
a tour of all the large ordnance works in 
Europe l>efore entering upon the local 
duties of the office He will be associated 
with a civilian expert. 

The stock of pig iron in Connal & Co.’s 
Glasgow stores at the beginning of July 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons, an amount never 
before reached or considered iiossible. Not 
a few in the trade are disposed to look on 
the accumulation as a wholesome indication, 
operating as a sort of governor by relieving 
the market of a surplus at one time and 
checking speculation at another. 

A boudoir on the roof of the Equitable 
Building, 200 feet above the ground, for 
the occupancy of President Hyde, will be 
reached by a flight of gilded iron stairs, 
and be inclosed in a gilded network of 
iron, the whole superbly furnished. 

The membership of the Knights of 
Labor, according to statements purporting 
to come from official headquarters, has 
dwindled from 729,000 in July, 1886, to 
348,672 at the present time. 

Icelanders to the number of several 
thousand are flocking into Manitoba, refu¬ 
gees from intolerable winters and conse¬ 
quent poverty and starvation. 

The election of Dr. Juan Pablo to the 
presidential chair in Venezuela is con¬ 
strued as an omen favorable to closer rela¬ 
tions with the United States. 

Miss Garrett, the daughter of the Balti¬ 
more millionaire, practically directs the 
management of a property valued at $20,- 
000,000, and for many years before the 
death of John W. Garrett was regarded as 
a sagacious adviser. 

The New York State Attorney-General, 
it is reported, will be invoked to annul the 
charter of the United States Illuminating 
Company, who are in opposition to the 
Board of Electrical Control. According 
to one statement, supjiosed to emanate 
from the telegraph companies, a “deal” 
was made, whereby the present conduit, 
which ctmsists of iron pipes, was to be 
foisted upon the city in the guise of a sys¬ 
tem properly constructed for receiving the 
wires. The Subway Company for some 
reason prevailed upon the commission to 


adopt this pipe 8y.stem, although the com¬ 
mission had aecided upon an asphalt con¬ 
crete system because its engineers had pre¬ 
viously reported that asphalt would be 
le.ss olijeetionable than iron, and there¬ 
fore doomed to failure. The charge is 
made that the Metropolitan Telephone 
Company have sought to create a monopDly 
of all electrical service in this city through 
the means indicated. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad is gradu¬ 
ally establishing itself amoi^ the recog¬ 
nized great channels of traffic, and is not 
only overcoming obstacles that arise, but 
taking a position among Northern railroads, 
where it may assume an aggressive atti¬ 
tude. The latest achievement is to secure 
by purchase a controlling interest in the 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Rail¬ 
road, thereby obtaining possession of an 
American and Canadian systems of no less 
than 6500 miles. The road is exp^ted to 
take a larger share of local business from 
Lake Michigan ports. Still another advance 
step is the building of the Sault Ste. Marie 
ana Southwestern road, for which, accord¬ 
ing to a Montreal dispatch, funds have 
been secured. It is intended to construct 
the link between the Union Pacific and 
the Canadian Pacific railways, giving the 
former, by a traffic combination now being 
arranged, a line eastward to tidewater from 
the Missouri River 250 miles shorter than 
any now operated, and giving the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific entrance into territory south¬ 
west of its present system in Manitoba 
and Ontario. 

Cleveland papers bring accounts of an 
alleged mammoth syndicate, well supplied 
with English capital, who propose to build 
a fleet of ore steamers and monopolize the 
trade of the Lakc« in that department of 
enterprise, but the scheme does not appear 
to have a substantial foundation. 

Consul Cabro, representing the Argen¬ 
tine Republic in New York, speaks of the 
rapid increase of the carrying trade be¬ 
tween the two countries. The Republic, 
he .says, look to the United States for al¬ 
most everything that is wanted. All kinds 
qf machinery and agricultural implements 
come from this country, being cheaper and 
of a superior quality, but in the absence 
of direct steam communication it was 
found necessary to contra<^t for shipments 
via Liverpool and London. 

Claus Spreckles is reported from San 
Francisco to have scored a point with the 
sugar trust in his first onset by buying 
50,000 tons of raw sugar, cornering the 
market, and realizing $40 per ton or 
$2,000,000 profit from the transaction. 

The Manhattan Athletic Club intend to 
erect an elegant club house on Madison 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, to cost 
$300,000 exclusive of the land. It will be 
125 feet square. 

The Senate pro|>o.^e8 to add $^0,000 to 
the post office appropriation bill for the 
encouragement of American steamship 
transportation, but the House is strongly 
opposed. Foreign lines volunteer to per¬ 
form the service for less money, but a 
nursery of American seamen is desirable, 
as a provision against future trouble. 


At the annual meeting of the Rome 
Merchant Iron Mill, Rome, N. Y., the 
officers elected for the ensuing year were 
Jim Stevens, president, Wm. Stevens, 
vice-president, Chas. W. Lee, secretary 
and treasurer, Samuel Southall, superin¬ 
tendent, and Jay Hildrith, agent. The com¬ 
pany have steadily enlarged their works 
during the past year, having lately built 
three additional double puddling furnaces, 
which, with other improvements, have 
materially added to their capacity. They 
are running full in all departments and 
arc well supplied with orders. 
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Iron And Steel. 

The Pittsburgh Forge and Iron Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, whose works are lo- 
cate^i in Allegheny City, are attempting 
to run the forge department of their mill 
with non-union men. Some time ago the 
firm proposed a reduction of 10 per cent, 
to all employees not members of the 
Amalgamated Association. The men re¬ 
fused to accept the reduction and the 
works were closed down. It is stated 
that more than half the old employees are 
at work, having accepted the reduction. 
The resumption of work does not affect 
the Amalgamated Association. Nothing 
will be done about their scale for the pres¬ 
ent. James K. Verner, secretary of the 
company, has made the following state¬ 
ment a.s to their future intentions: “ We 
have started the forge and mean to run it. 
We will run it at the reduction or not at 
all. We will not sign the Amalgamated 
scale. After we get things in first-class 
working order with the other we will 
turn our attention to them.” 

The nail factory of the Wheeling Iron 
and Nail Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been closed down for an indefinite 
period. The blast furnace of this com¬ 
pany was also blown out on the Ist inst. 
for the purpose of being relined and re¬ 
paired. It has made an excellent record, 
having been in blast continuously since 
November, 1885, on one lining. It will 
resume operations again about Octooer 
next. 

The Laughlin Nail Company, of Wheel¬ 
ing, W. Va., w'hose extensive works are 
located at Martin’s Fcny, Ohio, are en¬ 
deavoring to complete their usual summer 
repairs with the view of resuming opera¬ 
tions at the earliest moment possible. 
This company are enjoying an unusually 
brisk trade this year, and are disposing 
of their pro^^iuct as fast as it is made. 
Their factory contains 192 nail machines, 
and for the past six months their output 
was over 180,000 kegs, while their ship¬ 
ments for the same period amounted to 
190,000 kegs. 

Furnace No. 1 of the Stewart Iron Com¬ 
pany, Limited, at Sharon, Pa., was blown 
out Tuesflay, the lOth inst., owing to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the iron market. 
The company have a very large stock of 
pig iron on hand with very little demand 
for it. The furnace will remain idle until 
there is a decided improvement in the 
business situation. 

The Ensign Mfg. Company, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., have received an order from 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com¬ 
pany for a large number of car wheels for 
their road, to be delivered in installments 
of 2000 per month. 

The Cartersville Iron Furnace Company, 
of Cartersville, Ga., have been chartered 
by John Postell, D. W. R. Peacock, Geo. 
A. Patillo and others, with a capital of 
$25,000. 

The Eliza Iron Company, of Wellston, 
Ohio, operating the Eliza furnace under 
lease, will put the furnace out of blast in 
the course of tw o or three months and w ill 
retire from business, on account of the de¬ 
pression in the iron trade. The company 
state that the cost of manufacture of pig 
iron at present is over and aliove the price 
obtainerl for it, w’hich is the reason for 
the above step. Wellston Furnace, also 
located at Wellston and operated under 
lease by King, Gilbert & Warner, of Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, was blown out on Satur¬ 
day, the 7th inst., for an indefinite period. 
Mihon Furnace, owned and operated by 
the Milton Furnace and Coal Company, a\ 
WelhtoD, will also be blown out at an 


early date. The above-named furnaces, 
three in number, comprise all the blast 
furnaces located at Wellston, and in a 
short time they will all be idle. 

The Peerless Mfg. Company, of Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., have issued a catalogue consist¬ 
ing of some 25 plates, presenting a great 
variety of artistic iron linings and port¬ 
able basket grates. The designs are very 
handsome, and give evidence of great care 
in their execution. 

The plant of the National Tube Works 
Company, at McKeesport, Pa., resumed 
operations on Thursday the 12th inst., 
after an idleness of about ten days for re¬ 
pairs. 

The Granite Iron Rolling Mills of the 
8t. Louis Stamping Company are under¬ 
going repairs, which will be completed in 
about three weeks. No exchange of views 
with employees of the mills looking to a 
resumption of operations under any scale 
of wages has been had. 

The creditors of Graff, Bennett & Co., 
of Pittsburgh, have made application to 
Court for the sale of the three iron mills 
of the firm. The Court ordered the sale 
of all the property on 20 days’ notice. 
The mill properties of Graff, Bennett «fe 
Co., are among the most valuable in Pitts¬ 
burgh. One is located on the South Side, 
and the other at Bennett Station, on the 
West Penn. Railroad. They also owned 
the Clinton furnace in Pittsburgh, and 
were interested in the Graff ton furnace at 
Leetonia, Ohio. 

The St. Louis Sheet Steel and Iron Post 
Company, of St. Louis, have filed articles 
of incorporation, with a capital stock of 
$500,000. 

Lean & Blair, engineers and contractors, 
of Pittsburgh, have received a contract 
from the Union Rolling Mill Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the erection of five 
large heating furnaces and a gas-produc¬ 
ing plant complete. These works have 
heretofore run on coal, but will change to 
gas. 

As reported in our last wreck’s edition, 
the Laclede Rolling Mills will be closed 
dowm for an idefinite period in the early 
part of this month, the present operators, 
the Laclede Plate and Sheet Mill Com¬ 
pany, not caring to renew their lease, 
which has already expired.— A(/e of Sfeei. 

At the Philadelphia Bridge Works of 
Cofrode & Saylor, at Pottstown, Pa., new^ 
hours of labor w ent into effect on Monday 
the 9th inst., to continue until further 
notice. Instead of working from 7 until 
12 and 1 to 6, the hours wdll be from 6 to 
12 and to 6 five days of the week, and on 
Saturday commence at 6 and quit at 11 
a.m. for the remainder of the day. 

• 

The Bethlehem Iron Company have made 
a proposition to the men that if they are 
willing to share with the company a re¬ 
duction in pric^es which would be covered 
by a reduction varying from 5 to 20 per 
cent, in wages in the different depart¬ 
ments, the company on their part hope to 
be able to provide reasonably steady w’ork 
during the balance of the year. This 
applies to the steel mill and old rail mill, 
but not to the puddle mill. The men 
have accepted the proposition and the 
w'orks have resumed operations. 

IVIachlnerT. 

Mr. C. E. Torrance hjis purchased the 
interest of Messrs. Puttee ♦'■ Draper in the 
Holyoke Hydrant and Iron Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., and will continue the 
biLsiness as heretofore under the name of 
Holyoke Hydrant and Iron Works, C. E. 
Torrance, proprietor. 

Mr. J. D. Thoma<5, repre.senting the 
Westinghouse Machine ComjMiny of Pitts¬ 
burgh, has departed for Rome, Italy. The 


object of his visit there is to introduce the 
Westiuflchouse system of electric lighting. 
Some time ago six dynamos, manufacture 
by that company, were sent to Rome and 
Turin. These machines will be put in 
ojieration by Mr. Thomas, and an electric- 
lighting plant erected in both the cities 
named. 

The Oil Well Supply Company. Lim¬ 
ited, of Oil City, Pa., have just received 
from the East a large drop hammer, w'hich 
IS believed to be the largest in this coun¬ 
try. With this hammer and several of 
smaller capacity, the company are now'pre¬ 
pared to do heavy drop-forged work, and 
at present* are at w’ork on an order from 
New York parties for drop forgings for a 
patent car-coupler. 

A dispatch from Yoiingstowm, Ohio, 
under date of the 8th inst., reads as fol¬ 
lows: “Work will be commencetl to-mor- 
row' on the new shops of the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad at Brier 
Hill. The contract for their construction 
has been awarded to Drake, Shattuc & 
(’o., of Pittsburgh, who also have the con¬ 
tract for the double-tracking of the road 
from here to Cleveland The company 
have bought 36 acres for the shops, and 
expect to have them ready to be occupied 
by November 1.” 

The new twin-screw propeller, Mon¬ 
mouth, from Philadelphia, was entirely 
successful on her trial trip to Sandy Hook. 
She is 931 tons burden, with four boilers 
and improved engines. She cost $250,000, 
and it is expected that she will develop a 
speed of 16 knots an hour. One special 
feature in the construction of the boat is 
the adoption of the twdn-screw propeller. 
Her length over all is 270 feet, her width 
48 feet and depth 15 feet. The cylinders 
are 19, 30, ana 50 inch diameter by 30 
inch stroke of piston, and are expected to 
develop 2500 indicated horse-power, with 
a steam pressure of 160 pounds. Piston 
slide valves on all the cylinders are w orked 
by the Marshall valve gear, the air pumps 
are driven off side levers and the centrif¬ 
ugal circulating pum])8 driven by inde¬ 
pendent engines. 

The Howe Scale Works, at Rutland. 
Vt., w'ere sold at auction the Pith inst., 
for $441,283. The sum includes the amount 
of liabilities, $201,133, which are assumed 
b'^ the purchasers. The new owmers will 
take possession within 60 days. Work 
will go on without interruption. 

The Laidlaw & Dunn Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, have been awarded the con¬ 
tract to furnish all the necessary pipes, 
fittings, valves, heaters, pumps, &c., for 
the large new works of the Addyston Pipe 
and Steel Company, now being in course 
of erection at Addyston, Ohio. 

A newly formed company, with ample 
capital, have purchased Dr. Raub’s patent 
for his central power engine, the first of 
W'hich was constructed at the Grant Works 
some tw'o years since, and w'hich, it is 
claimed, has proven a very great success. 
It is said that ten of the engines will be 
built at the Grant Works as soon as the 
new' company are ready to begin opera¬ 
tions. — Potemon {N. J.) Doily Guard ion. 

The Curtis Regulator Company, of Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., report increasing foreign .sale's, 
among which, within the last few weeks, 
are two damper regulators in England and 
in Denmark. They have sold, also, 18 
steam traps and six pressure regulators; 
also damper regulator of 200 horse-power 
for the Congaree Mfg. Company, Colum¬ 
bia, S. (’.; a 4-inch steam separator in 
New York and one 6-inch and an 8-inch 
steam separator to the Tremont Nail C’om- 
pany, of Boston. 

Hardware. 

The Columbiana Handle Company, Col¬ 
umbiana, Ohio, who bought out the Leetonia 
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Tool Company, the first of the year, have 
built a new shop, 121 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, which they are now occupying. The 
works are situated on the main line of the 
P. F. W. and C. R. R. They report a 
^ood trade, domestic and foreign. 

The Cincinnati Wire Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, whose factory, as we have 
already noticed, has l>een idle for a short 
time, in order to take inventory and make 
alterations, have resumed operations and 
will run it to its full capacity for the bal¬ 
ance of the year. 

The St. Louis Vise and Tool Company, of 
St. Louis, have increased their capital stock 
from $5300 to $30,000. Its assets are re¬ 
ported to be $47,661.78, and liabilities 
$15,781.64. 

The Freeman Barb Wire Company, of 
East St. Louis, who employ about 125 
men, cut wages about 20 per cent, on the 
13th inst., and the result was a strike, and 
100 men left the shops. The wages ranged 
from $2 to $3 per day, and there was a cut 
of 50 cents all around. The company ex¬ 
pect to fill the strikers’ places. 

The Belleville Nail Company, of Belle¬ 
ville, Ill., have notified the Secretary of 
State of Illinois of an increase in their 
capital of $100,000 to $300,000. 

IVIlftcellaneoiis. 

The Pittsburgh Natural Gas Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have been incorporated, 
and have already begun work on their line 
from the gas field at Murraysville to Pitts¬ 
burgh. The new company start with a 
capital stock of $350,000, and the stock is 
all held by members of the firms of Park 
Brothers & Co., Limited, of the Black 
Diamond Steel Works, Pittsburgh, and 
William Clark’s Son & Co., also of that 
city. The company own a considerable 
block of gas tei ritory in the Murraysville 
district, and as the two firms mentioned 
compose the firm they will henceforth fur¬ 
nish their own fuel. The contract for the 
laying of the pipe has been let to Gwinner 

Co., and the work is now in progress. 
The line will be 19 miles in length. The 
first 7-miles will be of 12-inch, and the 
remaining 12 miles of 16-inch pipe. The 
contract for the 12-iuch pipe has been let 
to Dennis Long & Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
and the 16-inch pipe is being made by the 
National Tube Works, at McKeesport. 
The work will be completed before au¬ 
tumn. It is estimated that the cost to the 
two firms for fuel under this plan will not 
be more than one-half what it is at the 
present time. 

It is announced that the Westmoreland 
Coal Company, of Irwin, Pa., will build a 
new car shop at that place that will give 
employment to about 100 men The firm 
will build their own cars, which are now 
made in the East. 

Portsmouth, N. H., claims to have the 
largest shoe manufactory in the world, 
paying out to their employees $35,000 every 
month. They have also an extensive ma¬ 
chine shop, employing a large number of 
skilled mechanics. 

The following corporations have been 
authorized to transact business in Illinois: 
The F. C. Austin Mfg. Company, of Chi¬ 
cago; capital, $150,000; for the manufact¬ 
ure of all kinds of road-building, well¬ 
building, mill and farm machinery; incor¬ 
porators, Frederick C. Austin, Elbert H. 
Cary and Thomas C. Chapman. The Uni¬ 
versal Mfg. Company, Chicago; capital, 
$12,000; to manufacture heaters and burn¬ 
ers of petroleum for cooking purposes; 
incorporators, J. Howland Silvera, Arnold 
Brecher, Henry D. Duff and Sumner Stowe 
Ely. The Goodrich Mfg. Company, of 
Chicago; capital, $20,000; to manufacture 
sewing machine attachments; incorporat¬ 
ors, Charles W. Rhodds, Almon W. Bulk- 
ley and Edward E. Gray. The Lake Shore 


Foundry Company, of Chicago; capital, 
$15,000; to conduct a general foundry 
business; incorporators, P. H. Meehan, R. 
D. Ward well and Oscar Ludwig. 

The engine house at the Florence iron 
ore mine, at Florence, Wis., was totally 
destroyed by fire on the 13th inst. The 
engine house contained about $75,000 
worth of machinery, including five engines 
and hoisting drums, four boilers, two com¬ 
pressors, two pumps, &c. The building 
was valued at $1500. The building and 
machinery were insured for $14,000, which, 
it is believed, will cover the loss, as the 
boilers and pump and three of the engines 
and drums are not thought to be seriously 
damaged. Temjiorary boilers have been 
procured so as to keep the mine free from 
water. An air compressor will be work¬ 
ing in a few days, when hoisting will be 
resumed. _ 

The Lockout Nearing An End. 

Judging by the rapidity with which the 
Amalgamated scale is being signed by the 
Western iron manufacturers, it is safe to 
assert that the close of the present month 
will find a majority of the mills in opera¬ 
tion at the terms proposed by the Amalga¬ 
mated Association, and the lockout practi¬ 
cally ended. While the prediction may 
seem strange in view of the apparent firm 
stand taken by the members of the West¬ 
ern Iron Association at their recent con¬ 
ference meetings, it is nevertheless true. 
Although the month is little more than 
half gone, more than 25 firms have already 
signed the scale and their works are in 
operation. It is not to be expected that 
the balance of the manufacturers who have 
thus far refused to sign the .scale will be 
content to allow their mills to remain idle 
while their trade is being taken by com¬ 
petitors who have resumed. While it is 
true that some of the manufacturers may 
hold out for some time yet, it will be be¬ 
cause their repairs are not completed,- as 
they could not operate their mills at pres¬ 
ent if they wished to do so. The admis¬ 
sion must be made that the Amalgamated 
Association have scored another victory at 
the expense of the manufacturers. 

The manner in which the lockout has 
ended has already caused considerable ill- 
feeling between some of the manufacturers 
and the early disruption of the Western 
Iron Association is hinted at as the result. 
While we do not believe that this will 
take place, there is no denying the fact 
that there is dissatisfaction and that it 
may result in the withdrawal of a number 
of firms. The announcement is made that 
at the next meeting of the association 
Chairman A. F. Keating will resign his 
position and that the firm of Zug & Co., 
Limited, of which he is a mem^r, will 
withdraw from the organization. Their 
course will no doubt be^ollowed by others. 
The dissatisfaction is said to be particu¬ 
larly strong among the manufacturers of 
the Shenango and Mahoning valleys and 
the severing of the connection of a num¬ 
ber of firms from these sections will no 
doubt take place. The claim is made that 
the manufacturers in the above-named 

C laces have for years stood with the Pitts- 
urgh manufacturers and engaged in 
strikes on the promise that the latter were 
strongly unitea, and, with the assistance of 
the outside manufacturers, the Amalga¬ 
mated A.ssociation, could be defeated. 
When the real test came, however, the 
Pittsburgh manufacturers were the first to 
give in and sign the scale. In the future 
they propose to act independent of the 
Western Iron Association and will not be 
governed by it in any way. 

Another report has been vigorously cir¬ 
culated to the effect that it the scale js 
not satisfactorily arranged next year at 
the conference meetings each member of 
the Western Iron Association, should it be 


in existence, will be reouired to put up the 
sum of $20,000 to bind any compact that 
may be made. An effort will also be made 
to include the steel manufacturers in this, 
as the fact of so many steel firms signing 
the scale as soon as presented has a tend 
ency to weaken the iron manufacturers and 
cause them to agree to the terms presented 
in order to protect their interests. The 
report further states that this $20,000 will 
be forfeited by any firm who signs the scale 
without being authorized to do so. The 
truth of this report has been earnestly de¬ 
nied by several manufacturers, and we do 
not attach much value to it, for the reason 
that the manufacturers would hardly be 
laying out a plan of campaign for another 
lockout until the present one is definitely 
settled. It is a well-known fact, however, 
that the manufacturers went into this con¬ 
flict without being sufficiently united to 
stand a long sus^iension of work, and it 
does not seem strange, therefore, that they 
have been defeated. A large number had 
positively refused to state whether they 
would si^n the scale or remain idle, while 
others said that if certain firms signed that 
they would also be compelled to do so, ia 
order that they could protect their inter¬ 
ests. The following named firms have 
signed the scale in the order given, in ad¬ 
dition to those noted in our last issue: 

Jones & Laughlins, Limited, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Centr^ Iron and Steel Company, Brazil, 
Ind. 

Brown & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Long & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

lacking Rolling Mill Company, Coving¬ 
ton, Ky. 

Ohio Falls Iron Works, New Albany, 
Ind. 

National Tube Works Company, Mc¬ 
Keesport, Pa. 

Jennings, Beale & Co., Limited, Leech- 
burg, Pa. 

New Philadelphia Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Falcon Iron and Nail Works, Niles, 
Ohio. 

The Commercial Club, of Louisville, 
Ky., which, as a means of developing 
various industries, has never had an equm 
in that State, has aroused enthusiasm 
enough among the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers to inaugurate a new movement to 
advertise the city’s business and advan¬ 
tages. A committee have been appointed 
with plenty of money to draw from, and 
will act with a well-known expert to ar¬ 
range for a Fall Celebration,” which will 
be on the plan of the Mardi Gras of New 
Orleans, only it will last many more days 
and be more varied. The yearly exposi¬ 
tions are among the things of the past, and, 
as something is needed to keep the city 
abreast of her neighbors and attract 
strangers, it is decided to institute the 
celebration with a view to make it a regu¬ 
lar occurrence. The exact limit and 
scope have not yet been developed, but it 
will be on a grand scale. 

The Sessions Foundry Company, of 
Bristol, Conn., are about the largest 
strictly jobbing foundry in New England. 
Tneir line is especially small or benchwork 
castings, although they make large quanti¬ 
ties of other work. During their business 
year, which ended May 1 last, the amount 
of their freight received and shipped was 
upward of 12,000 tons, which furnishes an 
idea of the magnitude of their business. 
They make a specialty of a fine quality of 
iron and smooth, w’dl-molded castings. 

The rail mill of the Western Steel Com¬ 
pany, at St. Louis, closed down on the 
12th inst. 
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It is a curious fact, and a deeply inter¬ 
esting one at this time, that the selling 
price of steel rails at English works is not 
more than the mere cost of the labor em¬ 
ployed in the production of steel rails in 
the United States. This has been demon¬ 
strated by the ^gures of one of the leading 
rail mills of this country. , Their entire 
product for 1887 was considered in the 
calculation, which embraced all the ma¬ 
terials used, beginning with the mining of 
coal, ore and limestone. The labor em¬ 
ployed in the production of minor articles 
in the shape of mine, furnace and mill 
supplies was not included, as it would have 
to be estimated, but the labor entering 
into the preparation of the leading materi¬ 
als and their manipulation was a matter of 
almost exact computation. The difference 
in the cost of manufacturing steel rails in 
this country and abroad is strikingly 
shown in the above statement,* as the sell¬ 
ing price of English rails necessarily in¬ 
cludes profits on the preparation and 
manipulation of the various materials. 
The only true way to get at the cost of 
labor entering into the production of an 
article is to follow it up from its crudest 
form. In the case of a steel rail the labor 
does not begin at the pig, the steel ingot 
or the bloom, but it begins at the mine. 


The Copper Sitnation. 


The English newspapers, echoed by a 
number of our own daily press, are ear¬ 
nestly endeavoring to create the impres¬ 
sion that the famous French syndicate is 
on its last legs. They marshal an array of 
figures, formidable enough, it is true, to 
cause some alarm, and affect to believe that 
it points to an early collapse of the gigan¬ 
tic speculation. It may be confessed that 
if they keep at it long enough they must 
ultimately be in a position to pomt with 
pride to the verification of their predic¬ 
tions. We doubt whether there are many 
fair-minded people familiar with the copper 
trade who would not be willing to go on 
record as prophets of a fearful break in 
copper at some indefinite future penod. 
With the exception of a few mine owners 
who are reaping a golden harvest, the 
trade in the United States is bitterly op¬ 
posed to the manipulators of the metal, 
because they are causing some restriction 
of consumption and because ultimately a 
very severe and prolonged depression must 
follow. They know that the consumer is 
paying a heavy tribute to foreign specu¬ 
lators 

However unpopular the operations of 
8ecr6tan and his backers may be it would 
be unwise to assume that the clique is losing 
its grip now and that they are on the verge 
of a panic. Their control of the situation 
is too powerful as yet. Their contracts 
with mining companies embrace the fol¬ 
lowing tonnage, our table giving the prod¬ 


uct of 1887, ,the output of 1888, as esti¬ 
mated by one of the leading authorities in 
the world: 



Merton’s product 
im. 

Gross tons. 

Estimated prod¬ 
uct 1888. 
Gross tons. 

Syndicate con¬ 
tracts 1888. 
Gross tons. 

Algiers. 

150 

160 



Argentine Re¬ 
public. 

170 

170 



Australia.. 

Bolivia. 

7,700 

1,800 

700 

1.400 

29,150 

5,950 

1,300 

1.500 

13,025 

1,850 

500 

2.500 
11,000 

1,050 

100 

10,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,001) 

4,000 Cobar, 

Moonta 

Austria. 



Canada. 



Chill. 

35,000 

5,950 

1,500 

2,000 

14,000 

2,000 

500 

8,000 

12,000 

8,050 

500 

Anno 

Cape of Good 
Hope: 

Cape. 

5,950 

1,500 

(Cape Cop¬ 
per Co.) 
(Namaqua) 

Namaqua.... 
England!. 

Germany: 

Mansfeld. 

Others.. 



Hungary. 

Italy.. 

^66o 

9.500 


Japan. 


Mexico: 

Boleo_ 

Others. 

8,050 (Boleo) 

Newfoundland 
Norway. 

1,180 

1,450 

50 

2,000 

2,500 

250 

1,^ (Betts Cove) 

2.000 /VifffinAAA) 

Peru... 



Russia. 

5,000 

600 

5,000 

1,000 

60,000 

40,000 

50,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 



Sweden. 



Spain and) 
PortugaL.. f 

United States: 
Lake. 

54,066 

38,330 

46,500 

40,000 

45,000 

8,600 

' Rio Tinto, 
28,500 
Tharsis, 

11,000 
. Mason, 7,000 
(all leading 
producers) 
Do. 

Do. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

Others.. 

85,225 

8,085 

2,519 

2,000 

Venezuela. 

5,000 (Quebrada) 

Total. 

224,490 

275,570 

178,000 


So far as is known all but the Japan and 
the Anaconda contracts are for three years, 
those named being for one year only. To 
this may be added practically the whole of 
the Chili product outside of the Panul- 
cillo, say 82,000 tons. Though this copper 
is not contracted for, it is bought in C^li 
or from importers in England at the time 
of shipment or on arrival in England. It 
is estimated Jhat the syndicate now holds 
over 45,000 tons, in addition to about 
20,000 tons of English copper. A review 
of the status of affairs so far as the re¬ 
maining quantities are concerned shows 
the following: The product of Austria, 
Hungary, Germany and Russia, in all esti¬ 
mated at 22,500 tons for 1888 is taken care 
of by local consumption. This leaves an 
estimate of 88,090 tons of outside fioating 
copper from all sources, which the syndi¬ 
cate must either take care of ultimately in 
some shape or other or which cuts out so 
much metal from the trade of the com¬ 
panies controlled by it. That it is doing so 
is proven by the statement made in the b»t 
circular of Messrs. James Lewis & Sons, of 
Liverpool, who state that little of the Rio 
Tinto, Tharsis and Cape copper produced 
at the smelting works of those companies 
during the first six months of 1888 has 
been sold, the stock thus accumulated 
being the 20,000 tons of English copper 
already refeired to. 

That the speculators are carrying an 
enormous burden is certain All the pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world are indus¬ 
triously pushing supplies to the European 
markets. For the first six months of 1888 
the imports of copper into England, 
France and Italy, exclusive of pyrites 
and precipitate to English outports were 
64,896 tons fine, against 4C,049 in 1887, 
and 50,925 tons for the first six months of 
1886. Of this the United States is credited 
with 8690 tons in 1886, 7220 tons in 1887, 
and 19,209 tons in 1888. By far the 


greater part of it, not less than 16,808 U 
fine, has come from one mine, the A 
conda, of Butte City, Mon. 

While supplies have thus materially 
creased and deliveries have fallen off 
must not be forgotten that the statistics 
visible supply are to some extent mislei 
ing. During the eight months since 1 
famous upward rush of copper, stocks 
raw materials and of manufactured go( 
in all manufacturing countries have lx 
run very low. The whole world ^ 
scoured for old copper and old brass 
every imaginable form, and that substit 
for new metal is now pretty nearly < 
hausted, too. Therefore, while product] 
is increasing, consumption of new met 
too, must prove heavier, though it must 
far below the accumulating supplies. 

One important consideration is eviden 
forgotten by those who are talking of 
early collapse of the metal. While t 
syndicate has reserved special powers 
ordering a reduction of output in onlj 
few of its American contracts, it may 
readily conceived that it might succeed 
bulldozing other contracting mines ii 
lessening production. A threat to invo] 
them in the general loss which would f 
low the failure of the 8oci5t5 des M5ta 
and the syndicate might make them wi 
ing to aid it by some sacrifices of outp 
It is believed by good authority that wl 
the break should come, £30 for Chili bi 
would not be an unusual figure for so 
time. Rather than see such a calam 
come about the large companies might 
willing to strengthen the hands of t 
speculators by agreeing to restrict prodi 
tion. So far that contingency has not ] 
arrived, but it is likely to precede a 
serious decline. 


Domestic Motors. 

Within the past six or seven years < 
velopment in the line of what may w 
some reason be termed domestic mot 
has been unusually rapid, and in additi 
to several of the older and already w< 
known engines of this type a large nu 
ber of new forms have been brought ii 
extensive use. We need perhap.R scare 
explain that under the head of domes 
motors, may be embraced those cngii 
which are mainly designed with the vi 
of being intrusted to unskilled manaj 
ment, and which accordingly dispei 
with the use of an independent pov 
generator, such as a steam boiler. It is 
teresting to note, however, that the dema 
for such engines has not been limited 
those who cannot provide for attendai 
with any engineering qualifications woi 
speaking of, but has extended to a lai 
number of power users who have fou 
that such motors efficiently meet their 
quirements. The application of small ( 
gines of special make to such home servi* 
as pumping water and running ventilati 
fans and sewing machines is familiar, a 
has apparently had the effect of dem< 
strating that even larger powers, requii 
for the heavier work of operating pnnti 
presses, small machine shops, elect 
light installations, &c., can be satisfact 
ily obtained without resorting to steam < 
gines or to water-wheels which requiri 
special location and usually expensive i 
cessories. 

At the present time the ga.s engine 
undoubtedly performing the largest sh 
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of the work done by the whole class of 
domestic motors, so-called, and, in many 
instances, has shown itself to be a for¬ 
midable rival of the steam engine, success¬ 
fully driving machinery for which only a 
few years ago it was considered* not at all 
well adapted. In capacity the engine has 
experienced a steady increase, the origin¬ 
ally small sizes of fractional horse-power, 
and of one, two and five horse-power, 
though still turned out in large numbers, 
having been followed by 10, 20, and, quite 
recently, even by 50 horse-power engines 
—ample evidence of the growing popu¬ 
larity and fitness of the motor for com¬ 
paratively heavy duty. From the single¬ 
cylinder engine it was but an easy transi¬ 
tion to a design calling for two cylinders, 
and this again prompted the building of 
four-cylinder engines, some of which, of 
the Otto type, have been turned out 
abroad, the aim being, we understand, to 
secure greater regularity of working and 
higher economy in point of gas consump¬ 
tion. We do not know whether these 
designs accomplished all that was ex¬ 
pected of them, but, in any event, the 
increased cost of maintenance and the com¬ 
plication of parts which they naturally 
entailed, detracted, in some measure, from 
their claim of belonging to a class of en¬ 
gines which required no skilled attendant 
and which were not subject to frequent 
derangement. Simplicity of construction 
is a very important matter—in fact, it is of 
the first importance in any engine which 
is to suffer the abuse of untrained handling, 
and, despite some of its shortcomings, the 
single-cylinder gas engine will, therefore, 
in all probability, remain in favor for some 
time. This seems to be borne out, more¬ 
over, by the fact that nearly all the recent 
designs are of this type, a circumstance of 
which the weight will be all the more 
appreciated when it is considered that 
such designs have been brought out in 
large number, foreign engineers having 
been particularly active in this respect. 

Closely allied'to the gas engines are the 
various forms of petroleum motors, which 
have been given prominence of late. In 
these a mixture of air and petroleum in 
the form of vapor or spray is introduced 
into the cylinder and fired. Where a sup¬ 
ply of gas is not available, these engines 
offer special advantages, and would seem 
to be assured of a favorable reception; and 
it is but natural therefore that both in this 
country and abroad their introduction is 
being vigorously prosecuted. 

Hot-air engines are now so well known 
that we need scarcely more than mention 
them here. Their principal use hitherto 
has been confined to pumping water in 
buildings, for which purpose they are 
peculiarly well adapted and extensively 
manufactured, one works alone in New 
York turning out about 600 per annum. 
While it is questionable whether for the pres¬ 
ent they will be employed to any very great 
extent for general low power purposes, it 
is interesting to note that they are built by 
several engineering firms with this end in i 
view', and are also employed in the English j 
and in the United States hghthouse ser/ic s 
for compressing air for operating fog¬ 
horns. Their simplicity and convenience 
arc generally recognized, but these good 
features are in a measure overshadow^ed by 
the fact that, compared with oth'^'r motors 
of equal power, they are large and cumber- i 
some pieces of machinery. 


In the line of water motors there has 
been no lack of progress, and small pow*er 
users now have the choice of a large num¬ 
ber, all of them being claimed to be elfi- 
cient and generally satisfactory. In some 
localities where a comparatively high w’ater 
pressure is maintained in the city supply 
pipes, those motors have been used to the 
exclusion of many small engines of other 
types designed for similar work, and, to 
all appearances, with very good results, 
their entirely harmless character, ease of 
management and cleanliness tending largely 
to make them popular. 

One of .the later arrivals in the field of 
small engines for household and other uses 
is the electric motor, of w’hich the wide 
range of usefulness is at once apparent. 
Its application to driving elevators and 
ventilating fans has .secured for it a fair 
proportion of public favor, and has more 
recently been follow'ed by its adaptation 
to pumping and other work of a general 
character. For obvious reasons, however, 
its use is at present limited to special local¬ 
ities. Before leaving the subject we can¬ 
not but refer to the several forms of small 
steam engines w’hich are now’ on the mar¬ 
ket, and which, while embracing steam 
generators, have been designed specially 
wdth the view of being managed by un¬ 
skilled attendants. The boilers are heated 
by kerosene, and the whole outfit is per¬ 
fectly automatic in its working, the regu¬ 
lation of the fires, steam-pressure, water- 
level, &c., being entirely independent of 
the attendant. The element of danger 
from carelessness or ignorance is thus prac¬ 
tically eliminated, and the engines are not 
without jiLst claims to a place in the class 
of motors which we have considered. 


A shipment of 600 tons of Lake Superior 
charcoal pig iron w^as made to England 
last week by the Elk Rapids Iron Com¬ 
pany, of Michigan. The sale was negoti¬ 
ated by F. H. Head, of Chicago, vice- 
president of the comjiany, wdio has con¬ 
ducted similar transactions in years past, 
although this is considerably the largest. 
Mr. Head states that such shipments are 
only possible in times like the present, 
when the price of charcoal pig iron is very 
low. Swedish charcoal pig iron is used 
to a limited extent in England in the man¬ 
ufacture of some grades of steel and of 
malleable castings. Its price does not fluc¬ 
tuate so much as the price of pig iron in 
this country, consequently high prices here 
cut off all chances of trade in that direc¬ 
tion, while a return to low prices here re¬ 
news the opportunity to compete. The 
price to be met is about $22 per ton at Liv¬ 
erpool. The freight rate secured on the 
Elk Rapids iron from the furnace to Liv¬ 
erpool is understood to be $4 per ton. It 
is carried wholly by water, going to New 
York by lake and canal. At New York it 
will be transferred to a steamship of the 
Inman line. It wdll be .seen that the price 
netted is the ruling rate for Lake Superior 
charcoal pig iron at furnace. Part of the 
iron will go to Derby, England, and part 
to other points of consumption in that 
country. Our readers generally do not need 
to be informed that this shipment of pig 
iron from America to England is of a spe¬ 
cial character, and that it does not mean a 
serious invasion of the English home mar¬ 
ket. Probably one Michigan bhist furnace 
would be able to keep England supplied j 


with all the charcoal pig iron required, as 
its use is quite limited. It w’ould seem to 
be needed for malleable iron castings to a 
great extent, but they are not so w idely 
used in England as in this country, owing 
to the cheapness of forgings answering the 
same pur|)oses. 

The Railroads Projected in Porto 
Rico. 


Since American enterprise undertook 
railroad building in Mexico some ten years 
since, and endowed that country with a 
system now exceeding 6000 km., other 
nations begin to take in hand similar 
undertakings in countries South of us, in 
which nothing of the kind had been at- 
tempted, although it was more than 
probable that they would prove as remun¬ 
erative there, perhaps even more so. 
Strange to say, the lesser Spanish Antilie, 
Porto Rico, although the most populous 
Spanish colony, has so far been overlooked, 
and has been w’ithout a mile of railway. 
Now, however, a railroad is to be built 
without delay to run along the entire 
coast. The engineering obstacles to be 
overcome will be slight, comparatively 
speaking, nor will there be much difficulty 
in procuring workmen at moderate wages 
on the spot. A great impulse will be 
given to the development of agricultural 
and pastoral interests in the island by the 
railroads planned, a matter of no small 
interest to American trade, our export of 
domestic products increasing in that di¬ 
rection at a rapid pace. The planting in¬ 
terest centers upon the three chief products, 
sugar, coffee and tobacco. Sugar is culti¬ 
vated along the entire coast, and the 
quality is very fair; coffee is growm in the 
mountain districts, also of a most desirable 
quality, while the tobacco culture occu¬ 
pies small farmers on the plateau, and 
produces a merchantable leaf of medium 
quality. Sugar has been so low that at 
times planters have found it difficult to 
make the tw’o ends meet, but some 
of them partially resort to rum distilling, 
thereby improving their income, a few 
distilling even bay rum. Coffee has pai d 
the planters well during the last two years, 
and in some shape or another the popula¬ 
tion manages to flourish more than else¬ 
where in the West Indies, which accounts 
for their taking American goods more 
freely. 

There is no difficulty about labor; the 
90,000 freedmen all work at moderate 
wages, and so do the white working 
classes. While the island has only an area 
of 9814 sq. km., the population numbers 
900,000, having increased as follows: 

last.258,8:^6 1867.781,648 

1846.448, i:^ 1883.810..S94 

18<10.583,:^ 1887.900,000 

The population of the cities is as follows: 
Ponce, 37,545; San German, 30,146; 
Mayagiiez, 26,446; Arecibo, 25,754, and 
St. Johns (the capital, a fortified place), 
23,414. The concession to build the 
546 km. of railway, 468 of which to run 
along the coast, wfis granted at Madrid by 
adjudication on March 5 last for 09 years 
in the round sura of 49,640,000 peseta.s or 
francs and comprises the ensuing localities 
and distances from St. Johns to Mayagiiez 
via Arecibo and Aquadillaon the northern 
coast 185 km.; from Mayagiiez to Ponce via 
! San German, 90 km.; from Rio-Piedras to 
Humacas via Faiardo, 96 km.; from Ponce 
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to Humacas via Arroyo, 126 km., ai 
from Cag^as to Humacas via Juncos, 0 
km. The last four lines connect the west¬ 
ern coast with the eastern through the 
southern and partially through the inter¬ 
ior. The Spanish povernment guarantees 
8 per cent, interest per annum on the sum 
of money named. The Porto Rico Rail¬ 
road Company were formed at Madrid on 
May 17, 1888, and on June 8 the Govern¬ 
ment confirmed the concession as vested in 
the company named, thus incorporating 
the same. The share capital of the com¬ 
pany is 16,000,000 pesetas or francs, and a 
contract was made with the Porto Rico 
Railroad Company to commence building 
at once the 275 km. from St. Johns to 
Ponce via Mayagfiez, that being the most 
important line. The construction com¬ 
pany have a share capital of 2,500,000 
pesetas. 

There being 95 inhabitants to the square 
kilometer in Porto Rico, prospects of a 
large traffic are most encouraging, since in 
France there are only 72 inhabitants per 
square kilometer; in Portugal, 48; in 
Spain, 32; in Cuba, 13, and St. Do¬ 
mingo, 11. 

The island being comparatively smal’ 
there are only 833 km. of telegraphs in 
operation, with 36 offices, of which 14 are 
Government and 21 are municipal, the 
island being divided into 71 municipal 
districts. The Porto Rico sugar crop was 
large last year, when 81,355 tons were ex¬ 
ported. The United States received 131,- 
443,632 pounds of it. In 1886 only 59,333 
tons were shipped, and in 1885 the slfipments 
reached 88,959 tons. In the latter year 
there were also shipped 21,669 tons of 
coffee, 30,645 tons of molasses and 3495 
tons of tobacco. Cattle exportation to 
other W. I. islands is also considerable. 
The import into the island in 1885 was 
$11,745,022, against $13,132,293 in 1884; 
the export was $14,048,639, against $11,- 
618,883. There entered in 1885 1648 ves¬ 
sels of a joint tonnage of 108,896, and 
«Bailed 1544 with 147,125. American trade 
increased as follows: 

Calendar Import from Domestic 

year. Porto Rico. export. 

1887 .$ 4 , 515,684 $ 1 , 863,079 

1886 . 4 , 093,245 1 , 579,148 

The budget for 1887-88 estimates the 
income of the island at $3,550,372 and the 
outlay at $3,551,841. 

An agreement has been arrived at be¬ 
tween the United States and Spain, pro¬ 
longing the existing commercial arrange¬ 
ment having reference to the Spanish col¬ 
onies, pending the conclusion of a more 
ample treaty. The agreement may be 
terminated on two months^ notice being 
given by either side. 


The evidence thus far brought out con- 
cemmg the alleged dynamite conspiracy 
among discharged employees of the C., B. 
& Q. Railroad Company, members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, is 
exceedingly damaging to that body, unless 
it can be proved that they have no com¬ 
plicity in the plot. It is essential to their 
reputation as law-abiding citizens that the 
circular signed “S. E. Hoge, chairman 
of the General Grievance Committee, ” call¬ 
ing for men ‘ ‘ to disable engines in every 
way they can,” &c., shall be proven to be a 
forgery. Thus far five engineers are 
under arrest and General Manager Stone 
of the railroad company tells a startling 


story respecting the character and extent 
of the plot with which they are declared 
to be prominently identified. The best 
course for the Brotherhood is to repudiate 
all connection with this alleged diabolical 
business, and as evidence of their good 
faith lose no time in “ calling off ” a strike 
that only serves to foster the worst pas¬ 
sions of men, besides affording a standing 
example of insubordination and lawless¬ 
ness for which there is no possible justifi¬ 
cation. As the case stands it looks very 
black for Chairman Hoge and his friends, 
and his overtures for a compromise coupled 
with the menace of a general strike should 
the railroad company continue its “perse¬ 
cution ” (prosecutions), can hardly relieve 
the strain of the situation. In truth, 
should not any form of bulldozing be in¬ 
dignantly spumed ? The Brotherhood, at 
least as individuals, entirely repudiate all 
connection with the inTaipous plot now 
plainly revealed, and beyond any question 
are prepared to sustain the laws, in common 
with the community at large, as against 
any form of anarchic devices. 


All-Rail Shipments of Lake Supe¬ 
rior Ores. 

Attention having frequently been drawn 
to the probable transfer of a considerable 
proportion of the iron ore tonnage of the 
Northwest from lake vessels to all-rail 
routes, we have collected information on 
the subject from the railroad lines inter¬ 
ested. The result of these inquiries is 
somewhat disappointing to those who be¬ 
lieved that a very considerable share of 
this trade had been diverted from its old 
channel. We find that the entire all-rail 
shipments of Lake Superior ores to Mil¬ 
waukee and points south of that city 
amounted to but 75,349 gross tons between 
December 1, 1887, and May 1, 1888, 
against 99,385 tons between December 1, 
1886, and May 1, 1887. These figures 
show not only the limited extent of the 
all-rail movement of Lake Superior ores, 
but also a decrease in the past season as 
compared with the previous one. This, 
however, should not be taken to indicate 
the course of trade in the future, special 
reasons exisiting for the decrease, which 
will be noted hereafter. 

The railroad companies over whose lines 
the ore was hauled embrace the Chicago 
and Northwestern and the Milwaukee and 
Northern, from the Menominee and Mar¬ 
quette districts, the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy with the Chicago, Burlington 
and Northern, from the Vermillion district, 
and the Mili^aukee, Lake Shore and West¬ 
ern and the Wisconsin Central, from the 
Gogebic district. The bulk of the ton¬ 
nage was hauled from the Gogebic mines— 
namely, 96,936 tons in 1887, and 67,391 
tons in 1888. The Vermillion mines made 
no all-rail shipments in 1887, this move¬ 
ment with them beginning in 1888. 

With these figures before us, and a 
knowledge of the condition of the iron 
trade, it is easy to account for the falling 
off in all-rail shipments in the past season. 
In 1886-87 the demand for iron ore was 
very heavy, owing to the prosperous con¬ 
dition of almost every branch of the iron 
business. The Gogebic mining district 
I w’as also in the full en^yment of its boom, 

I and mine owners w^ere pushing the work 
[of developing new dejxisits, in order to 


help the sales of mining shares. Duri 
the past season, however, the iron tit 
was dull and depressed, and for a cons 
erable part of the winter thei output 
the iron and steel works of Chicago a 
vicinity was greatly restricted, so tl 
much less ore was consumed. The c 
lapse of the Gogebic speculation a 
stopped shipments from all but the sou 
and properly worked mines. This char 
in the condition of affairs came very si 
denly after the all-rail movement had b< 
inaugurated. If it had been delayed 
two or three years the results would hi 
probably been more in harmony with 1 
expectations of the believers in the ul 
mate absorption of the ore-carrying trade 
the railroads. The first points the railro 
companies had to demonstrate were chei 
ness of service in comparison with vess 
and the assurance of reliable winter deliv 
ies when vessels were unable to run. Be 
have been very satisfactorily demonstral 
by this time, and the foundations a 
therefore, laid for the future. Althou 
vessel rates are much lower this sumn 
than they were last year, ore shipments i 
now being made by rail and will contir 
the whole year round. 

This significance of this change in 1 
methods of transportation is of grea 
importance than simply a transfer fr< 
one set of freighters to another. It mef 
the manufacture of pig iron in the Non 
west under more favorable conditions th 
have heretofore existed. Under the c 
system a sufficient quantity of ore had 
be stored at the furnace in summer to I 
until navigation reopened. This requir 
a heavy outlay of capital and also p: 
vented a fumaceman from taking advt 
tage of sudden changes in the condition 
trade. A heavy stock of ore would co 
pel him to run until it was smelted, e\ 
though prices ruled below cost, while, 
he had decided not to lay in a stock 
summer, he was unable to take advanti 
of a favorable turn in the market duri 
the winter, because of the impossibility 
securing ore. Freed from the necessity 
carrying a large stock, a fumaceman 
also able to buy ore to greater advants 
from competing mine owners when tra 
is depressed. For these reasons a 
others the iron and steel manufacturers 
the Northwest take a lively interest in 1 
development of the all-rail movement. 


The United States Commissioners to 1 
Paris Exhibition are Gen. Wm. B. Frar 
lin and Somerville Pinkney Tuck, w 
have j^ist received their credentials fn 
the President, and are now in this city < 
gaged in the preliminary work of prepari 
documents for distribution, having oper 
an office at 35 Wall street. They alrea 
predict a good repn'sentation of obje 
from America. The space allotted is al3( 
7000 s(iuare yards. The freight cl a ^ 
out and return are defrayed by the G( 
ernment, from the Congressional app 
priation of $250,000 in add of the exhi 
tion. The commissioners are also allow 
the free use of the mails. The exhibit] 
opens May 5, and closes October 31. 


It is reported that Mr. H. F. DeB 
delel^m, of Birmingham, Ala., is agitati 
the idea of arranging for storage of Sou 
ern furnaces as the basis of issues of w 
rants. The scheme has been laid bef 
capitalists, but that feature of it wh 
aims at making the yards adjoining i 
furnaces themselves the storage poi 
does not ap]>ear to meet with approval. 
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Terms ol Payment on Pie Iron. 

Since the publication of our last issue 
we have received a number of letters on 
this subject, some of which we give below. 
We repeat the questions which called them 
out: 

1. Does four months' time on pig iron mean 
from date of shipment or date or receipt of the 
iron? 

2. If cash discount is taken, is it taken from 
the date of the furnace shipment or from the 
date of the receipt of the metal ? 

Cincinnati, July 10,1888. 

To the Editor: In reply to your circular 
letter of July 5, our understanding is that 
four months’ time is from date of receipt, 
if iron is sold, as is usual, f.o.b. cars at 
the city of the purchaser; or, if, as is some¬ 
times done, the iron is sold f.o.b. furnace, 
it refers to date of shipment. The for¬ 
mer, however, is the general practice. If 
cash discount is taken it is taken from 
date of receipt of the metal. 

Thos. a. Mack. 

Louisvillb, Kt., July 10,1888. 

To the Editor: The time for dating a 
note on a four months’ contract for pig 
iron depends upon the conditions of the 
sale. If the iron is purchased on cars at 
the furnace, then the notes should be 
dated from the date of shipment. On the 
other hand, if the purchase is made de¬ 
livered at some distant point, the note 
should be dated from the time of the ar¬ 
rival of the iron. Custom, however, has 
fixed it differently—that is, settlements 
are usually made on the first of the month 
following the delivery. The conditions of 
a cash discount are in main covered "by the 
above. It should be taken from date of 
the furnace shipment if purchase is made 
at the furnace, or, if made for delivery at 
another place, then it should be taken 
from the time the iron arrives at point of 
destination. Yours truly, 

Hall Bros. <& Co. 

Louisvillb, Kt., July 9,1888. 

To the Editor: There is no custom in 
this market that regulates the time from 
which four months’ paper for pig iron is 
dated. As far as possible the seller en¬ 
deavors to obtain his paper from the date 
of shipment, but as the buyer generally 
makes the paper it is oftener dated from 
time of receipt (or even a short time after 
that) than it is from the time of shipment, 
and sellers generally accept notes as re¬ 
ceived, unless the time taken is too long 
to be admissible. If parties pay cash in¬ 
stead of giving notes, where they have 
privilege of four months, they generally 
take discount for four months and remit 
^ up to the time they would otherwise give 
their notes, unless these cash settlements 
are unusually delayed, in which case the de¬ 
duction is generally made for the unex¬ 
pired time. The trade suffers from these 
irregularities which creep in during times 
of great anxiety to sell and producers sub¬ 
mit to concessions asked for by Imyers. 
In seasons of scarcity the lines are drawn 
more closely. Some general conference 
among furnaces and a settlement of these 
questions would be of ^eat advantage to 
them, and greatly facilitate business. An¬ 
other abuse that has crept into the West¬ 
ern market, and which should be cor¬ 
rected without delay is the custom of giv¬ 
ing 2268 pounds for a ton. This origin- 
atSi many years ago—in fact, years before 
the war, and grew out of the fact that pig 
iron molded in sand carried about this 
weight of sand as compared with foreign 
iron which reached here, and iron molded 
in iron molds, which was without the sand. 
We are glad to see the matter taken up 
and hope it will be asptated until these 
irregularities are settled Yours truly, 

G. H. Hull & Co. 


Porcelaln-Llned Iron Pipe. 

Hammonton, N .J. 

To the Editor: Can any of your readers 
inform me who manufactures porcelain- 
lined iron pipe IJ to 3 inch? s. e. b. 

Nlckellne. 

Washington, July 14. 

To the Editor : Please inform me who 
makes a metal known as “ Nickeline,” 
silvery, in rods, sheets and wire. 

J. B. *K. 


Washing^ton News. 

{^Prom Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., July 17, 1888. 

The tariff debate in the House is in its 
closing staeres. The free wool provisions 
over which there was so much anticipated 
jiarliamentary skirmishing went through 
with barely a struggle. The vote, which 
stood on the Wilkins motion to strike wool 
out of the free list, yeas 102, nays 120, is 
regarded as a test. Although a larger 
vote is anticipated on the passage of the 
bill in the House the trial of strength on 
Monday settled the status of dubious Dem¬ 
ocrats and Republicans. 

The protection Democratic wing mus¬ 
tered under the leadership of I^ndall 
when the discussion began not less than 
11; when the vote was taken on free wool, 
which was the most important feature of 
the bill, and admitted to be a safe gauge 
of its strength, but three responded. The 
Democratic opposition in the beginning 
was made up of Randall and Sowden, of 
Pennsylvania, Vance, of Connecticut, 
Merriman, Stahlnecker, Greenmare and 
Tracy, of New York, McAdoo and Pid- 
cock, of New Jersey, and Foran and Mil- 
kins, of Ohio, on Monday. Sowden, 
Foran and Milkins alone voted. Randall 
was ill and Merriman was absent from the 
city. Had they been present they would 
have swelled the list to five, which 
would still have been insufficient 
to defeat the provision. The defection 
was due to the careful and sagacious 
amendment of the bill by the Committee 
on Ways and Means in certain interests. 
This drew over the deserting members 
from the protection Democratic ranks 
into the rival camp and made the passage 
of the bill possible^ The Republican sup¬ 
port of free wool also failed to come up to 
the mark. Knut Nelson, of Minnesota, 
voted with his party, as did Anderson, of 
Kansas. Fitch, of New York, was absent. 
The only vote, therefore, which Chairman 
Mills received for his proposition from the 
Republicans was Anderson, of Iowa. 

The final vote on the bill may now be 
reached at any time, and under ordinary 
contingencies not later than Saturday. 
There only remains to be discussed the 
administrative features, which are not 
likely to call forth any very earnest or pro¬ 
tracted debate. The Senate sub-commit¬ 
tee are hastening all in their power to have 
their substitute ready at the earliest mo¬ 
ment. When the House hi I reaches them 
they will go over its provisions as a matter 
of information, but will submit their sub¬ 
stitute to the Senate as soon as completed, 
which will be in about two weeks. The 
determination of the sub-committee is to 
urge the passage of the substitute. The 
Democratic Senators show a disposition to 
discuss the measure. If they carry out 
such a programme the tariff debate in the 
Senate may run the subject well into Sep¬ 
tember. 

The Senate bill reduces the revenues by a 
very different method. The principal 
items are the repeal of the internal revenue 
taxes on tobacco and fruit brandies, and 
a portion of the duties on su^ar and alco¬ 
hol used in the arts, which will aggregate 
upward of $60,000,000 or $70,000,000. 
There will be opposition to removing the 


tax on fruit brandies, as such a step, it is 
claimed, will open the way to evasion of 
the tax on spirits by claiming all spirits to 
be fruit brandy by the introduction of a 
minimum of fruit in the manufacture. 

The West Point (N. Y.) Foundry Com¬ 
pany and South Boston Iron Works made 
similar bids for machine finishing and as¬ 
sembling of six or twelve 6 inch steel 
breech loading guns. Their figures were, 
.six 6-inch guns, $20,400; time, 13 months, 
or 12 6-inch guns, 1^0,800, in 19 months. 
The forgings will be finished by the Gov¬ 
ernment as soon as possible. Each 6-inch 
gun will weigh about 10,000 pounds. 

The bids for steel for the armored bat- 
tk ship Texas, to be built at New York, 
will be opened on the 22d inst. In August 
proposals will be wanted for materials for 
the armored cruiser Maine, to be built at 
the Brooklyn yard. 

The Cost of A Ton of Pig Iron in 
the Seqnachee Ynliey.* 

BY WILLIAM M. BOWRON, SOUTH PITTS¬ 
BURG, TENN. 

An interesting calculation was made at 
the Chattanooga meeting of 1886 as to 
the cost of making a ton of pig iron in the 
Chattanooga and Birmingham districts. 
Since that time new territory has been 
opened, new railroads have been built and 
recent construction has remedied some of 
the, leakages of former practice. The 
metallurgy of the ores of these districts 
and the capabilities of their fuels are now 
clearly sustained; but the old question, 
How much does it cost to make a ton of 
iron? is still unanswered, so far as popular 
knowledge goes. Cost-accounts are con¬ 
sidered, m this district at least, as close 
secrets; and I am not prepared to betray 
them, for the excellent reason that I have 
never had access to the cost-account of any 
firm making iron in these districts. 

Probably if I had sought such special 
information I could have got it, but it 
would not have been availame for publica¬ 
tion, and Its possession would have rather 
been a source of embarrassment than aid 
in the independent investiiration that I 
have made. Besides which there are pe¬ 
culiarities in the conditions of most finns 
that prevent them from being representa¬ 
tive of their neighbor’s practice. My first 
idea was to try to get in confidence such 
figures as might be averaged; but a very 
little study made me abandon this, if for 
no other reason than that the difference in 
matters that were included in cost would 
render such average worthless. For ex¬ 
ample, one operator builds 50 coke ovens 
and charges them up to “ general expendi¬ 
ture.’^ His neighbor, building the same 
number, charges them up to “ capital ac¬ 
count.” The figures of cost on tne same 
make and under similar conditions would 
not be identical. I now propKise to give 
some data of cost that may assist those 
making their own calculations for any spe¬ 
cific locality, premising that my figures 
are based on Sequachee Valley practice, as 
the district most familiar to me. It is but 
simple justice to the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company to state that none 
of the figures have been derived from 
their work. Owing to their special fa¬ 
cilities they work one department into 
another, and the figures I arrive at should 
not be (quoted against them. I am 
dealing with a furnace built in Sequa¬ 
chee Valley to work its own local ore and 
coal to buy its soft ore. 'Hie materials in¬ 
cluded in Sequachee Valley are ore and 
coke. Hard ore is worth 75 cents per ton, 
and soft ore can be had for about $2.25 
per ton, delivered. A working mixture is: 

Hard ore.4,200 pounds 

Soft ore.8,500 pounds 

s Read at the Birmiittliam ™* **^"g of the 
American Institute of iffning Kngiww, 
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Allowing the bard ore to run 30 per 
cent, and the soft ore 50 per cent., this 
charge would give 8010 pounds of iron. 
Keduciog the ore to that required for 2000 
pounds of iron we have: 


Hard, 2757 pounds, worth..$1,034 

Soft, 2325 pounds, worth. 2.615 

Add 10 per cent, for waste, moisture, &c. .365 


Ore per ton of iron.$4,014 

The next item is coke. Analyzing its 
probable cost I have from different sources 
and composite data got the figures below. 

I have made an attempt to divide up the 
cost of mining as follow^s: 

Cents. 


Mining coal.50.0 

Air couree and entry.12.5 

Incline..30 

Superint^ence, cler^ and offices.25 

Mules, drivers and outsidd labor.58 

Tipple. .25 

Genesal oqienses, i. e., taxes, insurance, 

exhaustion of land, &c .75 

Tiniber.25 


Labor. 1.834 

Stores.250 

(This includes railroad iron, oil, coke- 

fork.s, sand, lumber, &c). • - 

Total.*..$9,013 


being the cost of making a ton of pig iron 
less the cost of bringing the fuel to the 
furnace, which is supposed to be located 
near the mine in the Sequachee Valley, and 
25 cents should cover it. There only re¬ 
mains to add for repairs and depreciation 
of plant 10 per cent, on $100,000 invest¬ 
ment and 6 per cent, interest on the same 
for use ot the money (for the only Safeway 
is to regard the money invested as bor¬ 
rowed). These, calculated on 30,000 tons 


per annum, are: 

Depreciation.$C.25 

Interest.15 

Brought forward.9.01? 


Total.$9,418 

Probable freight on coke.25 

Total.$9,663 


Total.87 3 

On cars at mine. Coked in 11-foot 
ovens, holding 4 tons of coal, 100 bushels 
of this coal gives 115 of coke; or 8000 
pounds of coal mves 4600 coke. The cost 
of this may be divided thus: 

Cents. 

4 tons coal per oven . 3.492 

Charging, leveling, bricking and draw¬ 
ing... .. 500 

Loading..250 

Repairs. 050 

Elira labor, switching, weighing, &c... .150 

Total. 4.442 

Or $1,929 per ton of coke on cars at ovens. 

To make a ton of pig iron with this 
coke takes 2748 pounds of coke, worth 

Net cost. $1,929 

Waste and braise, 10 per cent.193 

Total.$2,122 

Or $2,915 per ton iron, plus the freight for 
haulage from coal mines to furnace. 

To recapitulate: 

Ore. .$4,014 

Coke. 2.915 

Labor. 

We cah only arrive at labor by consider¬ 
ing the actual production of furnaces 
using similar materials to those under con¬ 
sideration. 

The following wages and labor are taken 
from actual practice: 

Rate of Total 
wages. wages. 

2 eogineera. $1.90 $8.80 

2 firemen. 1.^ 2 50 

2 keepers. 2.50 5.00 

2 first helpers. 1.15 2.30 

2 second nelpers. 1.10 2.20 

2 third helpers. 1.00 2.00 

2 stovemai. 1.10 2.20 

1 bladomith. 2.00 2.00 

I helper. 1.15 1.15 

1 lampman. 1.10 1.10 

5wattfboys. .40 2.00 

4 dndermmi. 1.15 4.60 

1 foreman cinder yard .. 1.15 1.15 

UlaUxers. L15 16.10 

4 horses. 1.00 4 00 

Imp man. 1.25 1.25 

1 scales man. 1.40 1.40 

1 scales man. 1.80 1.30 

2 cage men. 1.15 2.30 

2 top filler. 1.20 2.40 

2 top fillers. 1.15 2.30 

9oreflllere. 1.00 9.00 

8 coke fillers.. 1.00 8.00 

4 ore breakers. 1.00 4.00 

4 ash men.. 1.00 4.00 

2 water boys.40 .80 

1 foreman. 1.45 1.46 

26)^ laborers on ore in 

rtockhouse.. 1.00 25.50 

Total. $115.90 

Switch engine and yard crew. 20.00 

BuperintendeDoe and clerks. 20.00 

Total. $155.90 

or an average make of 85 tons per day, or 
$1,884 per ton. We have Hien: 

fe--. $4,014 

Coke. a915 


As this is a ton of 2000 pounds the cost 
of a ton of 2240 pounds will be, according 
to the above fibres, $10.82. The allow¬ 
ance for sand in the pig-iron ton does not 
require to be made here. Local conditions 
vary, but the figures above will come 
very near the truth in Sequachee Valley, 
where ore and coke are only 4 miles 
apart in a direct line, and can commer¬ 
cially be united by rail inside 20 miles. 
As a basis for comparison this estimate 
will be useful if only to check the wildly 
small estimates of the authors of “boom” 
literature and their residuary legatees, 
the tar iff-tinkers. Unless conditions are 
favorable, construction suitable, and man¬ 
agement good, these figures will be ex¬ 
ceeded. Distance from market becomes a 
further factor in the question of “profit 
and loss,” but I am simply regarding 
here the cost of making a ton of iron in 
Sequachee Valley. 

Tbe Obio Yalley CeDtenoial 
Exhibition. 


Among further exhibits in the machinery 
department at the Ohio Valley Centennial 
Exhibition, at Cincinnati, which lack of 
space prevented us from noticing in our 
last issue, is one by the Universal Radial 
Drill Company, of Cincinnati. This com¬ 
pany show their Universal drilling ma¬ 
chines m several sizes, the machines being 
adapted to a large range of work. They 
exhibit also their radial drilling machines, 
with powerful gearing to spindle, (juick 
return, automatic feed, combined horizon¬ 
tal and vertical faces to table, and pivoted 
arm having radial movement of over three- 
quarters of a circle. A new tool, a brass 
workers’ Fox lathe, is also displayed. 
This machine has a new principle applied 
in the method of feed. A number of dif¬ 
ferent sizes of bench and several upright 
drills complete the display. 

The Cincinnati Screw and Tap Company 
show their Universal milling machines in 
different sizes, machine screws, taps, dies 
and die-stocks. 

J. K. Krugg & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
exhibit the Heine safety boiler, made by 
the Heine Safety Boiler Company, of St. 
Louis. Two of these boilers supply steam 
to the exposition. 

The Diebel Mfg. Company, of Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., exhibit a complete line of their 
Challenge grinding and polishing machin¬ 
ery, emery wheels, &c., through their 
agent, H. H, Walter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. H. Day & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, dis¬ 
play dough - mixing machinery, pawer 
flour sifters, grinders and odorless cooking 
pots. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, exhibit their anti-fdetion roller 


chain belting, detachable link belting, 
elevators, conveyers, ‘ coal mining ma¬ 
chines and power coal drills. 

J. J. Brown & Co., agents, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, exhibit several styles of Red Jacket 
force pumps. 

The Lightning Fence Machine Works, 
Middletown, Ohio, make an exhibition of 
the Lightning Fence machine and its 
product, and also of force and common 
well pumps. 

The Aavance Mfg. Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, exhibit a line of cider presses, ice 
tools, &c. 

The Foos Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Ohio; display the Scientific grinding mills 
and oil cake mills in several styles and 
sizes, also the Scientific portable forges. 

The Lagonda Mfg. Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, also e.xhibit several grinding 
mills, crushers and the Eclipse post-hole 
diggers. 

E. D. Shays & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
show an extensive assortment of heavy 
hardware and factory supplies, including 
a full line of the Ashtabula (Ohio) Tool 
Company’s productions, consisting of 
forks, hoes, &c., the Buffalo Forge Com¬ 
pany’s forges, blowers; also a* line of up 
right drills, belting, &c. 

Schaffer & Buddenberg, New York 
City, provide a very handsome display of 
brass steam gauges, &c. 

The Edinburgh Pulley Company, Edin¬ 
burgh, Ind., have on exhibition a large 
line of the Self-Locking Wo<;>d Split Pul¬ 
leys. 

The Walker Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, exhibit a line of steel-rim pulleys, 
patent molded gearing, power-transmit¬ 
ting machinery, Rafting, hangers, &c. 

The Eclipse Pump Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, nave an interesting display of 
steam and air pumps in various styles and 
sizes, and boiler feeders. 

The Gordon Steam Pump Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, display heavy double-act¬ 
ing pumps, suitable for water-works and 
wherever great capacity is required. 

The Cordesman Machine Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, show a variety of wood¬ 
working machinery, including band saws, 
carving machines, jig saws, boring ma¬ 
chines and a spiral twist molder. 

Post & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, provide 
an extensive display of the Acme Machin¬ 
ery Company’s (Cleveland, Ohio) produc¬ 
tions. 

The Cincinnati Brass Works have a 
well-arranged display of their lubricators, 
brass castings, automatic oil feeders, &c. 

The Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company, 
New York, exhibit the Root water-tube 
safety boiler and spiral tubing, both 
japanned and galvanized. 

I The Lane & Bodley Company exhibit 
their compound Corliss engine, furnishing 
power to the exposition. The cylinders 
! are 114 ^ x 20 x 42. The engine is rated at 
140 horse-power, with 95 pounds pressure 
and develops 1 horse-power with 17 pounds 
of steam per hour. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, have one of their automatic 
cut-off engines in operation. These en¬ 
gines are built in sizes from 60 up to 200 
horse-power. 

Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio, exhibit 
a line of their threshers known under the 
title of the New Massillon, the improved 
Dingee-Woodbury horse-power and Pitts- 
Carey horse-power, portable engines from 
4 to 16 horse-power, 6 to 16 horse-power 
traction engines, saw-mill outfits, and their 
well-known Russell automatic engines, 
adapted to a large variety of work and 
ranging in size from 7 x 12 to 20 x 27. 

A reduction of wages of 5 to 20 per 
cent, has been asked of the men at the 
Norway Iron and Steel Works, at So uth 
Boston, Mass. The men have discus sed 
the matter, but have not yet reached any 
I conclusion. 
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Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

Genes. 

rrano. Peseta or .}® i‘ 

Florin (Austria).. 

JffllrelsfPortuaal),. 

Mark (Germany). 

PkJuY. 


WEST INDIES. 

Port op Spain, Trinidad, June 8, 1888.— 
A8phaUum.—Owr market has been steady 
under a good demand at $14.04 ton boiled and 
$6.84 crude, both Inclusive of exrort duty. 
Shipments smee January 1 have reached 24.5J6 
tons, as compfu^ with only 12,202 tons last 
year andll,&6in 1886. Exchange, 90 days 
sight, $4.74 @ $4.80.—E. P. Masson. 

CHTLl. 

Valparaiso, June 1, 1888.— Nitrate.^The 
Anglo-ChiUan Nitrate and RaUway Compaq, 
Limited, have secured 9% square miles of Ni¬ 
trate lands in the province of Antofagasta, ne^ 
the river Loa, about 60 miles distant from the 
port of Tocopilla, between Iqiiique and An^ 
fagasta. Tlie CJompany sent a member of the 
board of managers to investigate the property, 
a Mr. Thackthwaite, and his report is favora¬ 
ble. Mr. J. E. Wood, formerly Sub-Inspector 
of Nitrate Fields on behalf of the Chilian Gov¬ 
ernment, sends an equally favorable report, and 
so does Don Federico J. Roman, Engineer-m- 
Chief of the 8cienti6c exploring expedition 
that was sent to investigate the Atacama 
ert. The report of the latter two men is aR the 
more valuame as they have no interest^ direct 
or indirect, in the matter.—Perro-Camf. 

ASIA MINOR. 


Smyrna, June 25, 1888.—Hardware.—The, 
Remscheid and SoUngen Cutlery mani^actur-1 
ers of Rhenish-Westphalia have secured a good 
foothold in this part of Asiatic Turkey, so 
much so that the articles named have begun to 
supersede English, after ousting them out of 
the Needle and Packing-Needle trade. In 
Wrought Iron and Steel Belgium does the 
largest bu.siness in Asia Minor next to England. 

In Agricultural Implements and Machinery 
Ehigland remains wominent, in Sewing Ma¬ 
chines Germany.—Pera Gazette. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, May 31, 1888.—Tin.—Our last 
report was dated 6th inst.; since then there 
have been small sales at $35 down to $34.50, 
and buyers now offer $::J4 for ready metal, or 
$82 for distant delivery, but first bands have 
not sold a Slab since the collapse, and wiU con¬ 
tinue to hold untQ forced by necessity to real¬ 
ize. Stocks here are estimated at 600 tons, and 
np country the quantity in hand is said to ex- 
ce^ 1000 tons. Tonaaae.—Steamer rates to 
London are as last quoted, with a steady mar-1 
ket New York via Canal, a small amount of 
space is offering. Via Cape, the Emily L. 
Boyd is full, and will sail in a day or two. and 
the Steinvora has taken the berth alongside the 
W Anton. Rates show no change. For Bos¬ 
ton there is no fixture. The steamer Antenon 
took on the 3d inst. for San Francisco, 169 
picids of Tin. Exchange is weak at 8/^ for 
Six months’ credits.— Gilfillan, Wood dt Co. 

Manila, July 9, 1888.—Hemp.—There are 
buyers at $8.37^ picul, again^ $8 »me tinw 
last year, equaling £2S. lO/, against £27. 5/ 
ton, cost and freight; there were cleared for 
the United States since last cable, 6000 bales, 
against none in 1887; do. since January 1, 
9^000, against 123,000; loading 2000, against 
6000. Cleared for England since January 1: 
184,000, against 107,000 bales: loading for do,, 
6000, against 10,000; cleared for all other coim- 
tries 42,000, against 21,000; receipts at aU ports 
since last ca^, 13,000, ag^nst 10,000- do. since 
January 1: 314,000 bales, against 242,000, ^d 
208,000 in 1887 and 1886, respectively. Fretqht, 
$5 ,W, against $5. Exchange, 3/5}^, agamst 
db Co. to Charles Nordhaus, New 
YorV, per cable direct 

Calcutta, Juiie 2,1888.— Jute. —Crop pros¬ 
pects in this vicinity continue favorable. There 
are showers of rain almost dailj^ and the plant 
looks vigorous and healthy. The area imder 
culture exceeds last year’s bv about 12 %, .so that 
consumers have prospects of a gcxxi supply, if 
nothing happens to thwart these expectations. 
As for prices the impression prevails that dur¬ 
ing the first two months of harvesting the crop 
pnees will still rule high, but with ample re¬ 
ceipts to date from October 1 there will be no 
reason why moderate prices should not rule 
after the first rush to buy shall have passed by. 
Our local spinneries will compete lively for a 
supply, and it will greatly depend on their ac¬ 
tion whether the ruling will be high or kept 
sufficiently within bounds to stimulate domestic 
consumption. Advices from Naraingunge re¬ 


port that so far the crop new-s there received 
i-emains encouraging. Rain was general, 
the plant looked well. The rivers were rising 
rapidly. It was hoped that there would be no 
necessity to commence cutting till the pl^t 
shall have reached, its full hight. The cuttmg 
on the low lands will probably begin by the end 
of this month. Receipts from Betial and 
Chowrah may be looked for the first week of 
July. The area seeded is about 7 % over and 
above last year’s. During the week large tele¬ 
graphic orders were received for early ca^ 
shipments, and a big trade was done at 5/ 
advance. Balers have now sold August-Sep>- 
tember deliveries sufficient in amount to pause; 
any further orders would provoke a fresh im¬ 
provement. We quote £11. 17/6 @ £12. 7/6 ^ 
ton, cost, freight and insurance, per steamer, 

September-October shipment—iimea o//nd»a. 

Batavia; June 29,1888.— Tin. —The sale of j 
14,000 piculs Billiton, on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, averaged 48.W guilders ? picuL—Per 
Cable via Holland. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, June 30, 1888.—Iron Ore.—Certain 
descriptions of Ore are scarce, and to some ex¬ 
tent there is, besides, a scarcity of mmers; at 
the same time very little hM been done m new 
contracts, and current business has almost ar¬ 
rived at a standstill, at the nominal rat^of 
7/6 8/ for Campmiii and 6/10 @ 7/3 for Rybioa 

Shipments hence since January 1 sum im 1^^,- 
.394 tons, against 2/>«i5,209 last year. . 

—There were shippied during the week 1450 tons 
abroad and 80 coastwise.-Bilbao Mantxmo y 
Comercial. 

Rome, July 3, 1888—Iron and Stexl.-Jn 
spite of the powerful a.s8istance which the 
(iovemment lends Iron and Steel indu^ry in 
Italy, what has been undertaken so to has on 
the whole been the reverse of succe^ful. The 
most recent failure is that of the Temi Iron 
and Steel Works, whose labors have given a 
very poor result, as is shown by the report sub¬ 
mitted to the shareholders at their late general 
meeting. The production of Steel was 39,952 
tons, worth 10,941,731 lire or francs, ^d that 
of F^oundry Pig, &c.. 13,308, worth 2,483,1.^ 
lire, being about one-half of what these w(>rk8 
furnished Italian consumption the previous 
twelvemonth. The company have b^n labor¬ 
ing under financial difficulties, but these have 
been overcome by Government aid and ad¬ 
vances made by leading banking institutions, 
but the balance-sheet shows a loss so to of 
2 048,687 lire. It was resolved at the meetinc 
to cut down expenses so far as feasible and 
gtrive to improve the condition of affairs 
through a course of strict economy.— Sole. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, Ji^ 7, 1888.—Iron. —The out¬ 
look in Rhenish-Westphalia has become less re¬ 
assuring, mainly due to the continued stagna¬ 
tion in Finished Iron, intensified by the stock¬ 
taking during the last three weeks. Pig Iron 
has been flat, yet nominally 8ustaine<l, there 
being no decline as yet in Iron Ore. Spiegel 
has been slightly better on more encouraging 
American advices, and 10 ^ to 12 Manronese 
now commands 58 marks. Luxembourg Foun¬ 
dry Pig has been bringing 41 marks, and 
Forge ffitto, 38.70; English Bessemer 43/, | 
f.o.b. The rolling mills are booked for six j 
weeto to come, no further, and the current de¬ 
mand for their makes amounts to very little. 
One of the few branches still flourishing is that 
of Boiler-Plate manufacture. Thin Sheets are, 
on the contrary, still neglected. Wire Rods 
suffer from the absence of an American de¬ 
mand, but Drawn Wire is active. Wire Nail 
manufacturers are in a bad fix, and their con¬ 
vention is on the eve of exploding. Both ma¬ 
chine shops and foundries ore still getting on 
tolerably well, but in nearly all other branches 
there is a growing complaint that prices are 
unremunerative because the raw material is 
too dear. Metals.—Lead.—Efforts continue to 
be made by Stolberg and other leading continen¬ 
tal producers to constitute a general European 
Lead syndicate. There is some well-founded 
hope that they may ere long be crowned with 
success.— Borsenhalle. 


Freights on Iron. —The Joint Com¬ 
mittee of the Central Traffic Association 
and Trunk Lines have authorized a reduc¬ 
tion of the iron and steel freight rates, 
which corresponds with the cut made by 
the Baltimore and Ohio between Pitts¬ 
burgh and Eastern cities on June 26. The 
basis of the new tariff is 21 cents per hun¬ 
dred on carload lots, and 20 cents on cars 
from Chicago to New York. This makes 
the rates between Pittsburgh and New 
York 13 cents for carload lots and 16 cents 
for less; Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 11 
and 14, and Pittsburgh and Baltimore, 10 
and 13. The Lake Shore and Michigan 


Southern have issued their tariff to cor¬ 
respond to this reduction. Their rates 
between Pittsburgh and Rochester, N. Y., 
on bar iron, are reduced from 14 and 11 
cents to 12 and 10 cents; between Pitts¬ 
burgh and S 3 rracu 8 e and Utica, 16 and 18 
to 14 and 11; Pittsburgh and Albany, 18 
and 15 to 16 and 13; Pittsburgh and New 
York, 18 and 15 to 16 and 18. 

A Long Switch Rod. 

According to the Railroad OajBette the 
Lehigh Valley is putting in at Glen Onoko, 
Pa., a gas-pipe connection for a switch, 
which is 1255 feet from the point where 
it is operated. The device is put in under 
the direction of Dr. H. K. Whitner, the 
patentee of the Whitner uni-lever switch. 
The station at this place is situated on a 
steep grade and on a short tangent. About 
500 feet below the station the line curves 
sharply to the left, and at this point be¬ 
gins a third track, between the two main 
tracks. The third track is used for 
freight trains only, and the switch at the 
entrance of this track has hitherto been 
operated by the trainmen, who, when 
handling heavy trains down the grade, 
would detach the engine some distance 
above and run ahead rapidly enough to 
give time for a man to get off and turn the 
switch before the cars reached it. About 
700 feet above the station (1255 feet from 
the switch) is a single man, and the new 
connection is put in to enable the switch 
to be tended by this man. The gas-pipe 
for the first 700 feet from the switchman^s 
cabin is 1^ inches. At the end of this it 
crosses underneath the track, the bell 
cranks at these two turns being placed so 
as to act as compensators, and the pipe of 
the remaining distance is 1 inch in diam¬ 
eter. The pipe has to pass gentle curves 
in the track near each end, but it is run 
in straight lines and Y-cranks put in to 
change the direction. The lar^ pipe is 
supported every 10 feet and the smaller 
every 8 feet. This is believed to be the 
longest switch connection in use anywhere. 
At night the man in the cabin knows 
when a train has passed the switch by the 
movement of the tail lights, the curve in 
the line beginning immediately beyond the 
switch. In case of fo^ he would have to 
depend upon whistle signals. 

At another point on the Lehigh Valley 
where Dr. Whitner’s levers are in u^, a 
range light is employed to facilitate 
switching at long distance in the night. 
The switch tender who is 264 feet from 
the switch and over 300 feet from the 
point where cars in going to the side track 
clear the main track, has a small light 
fixed on a post in such a position that the 
movement of the cars always hides the 
light from him while they are foul of the 
swdtch and exposes it to view as soon as 
they have gone far enough to clear. It 
will be interesting to know whether this 
long switch-rod works successfully, as the 
expansion and contraction, even with the 
best known methods of compensation, 
always make the exact movement of a 
switch a matter of difficulty and uncer¬ 
tainty when long switch rods are used. 
The rod with connections, &c., may be 
estimated to weigh fully 1500 pounds, and 
this feature alone constitutes a formidable 
difficulty in moving the switch. 


Considerable misrepresentation has grown 
out of the fact that a lot of steel boiler 
tubes was shipped lately from Boston to 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company, at Glas¬ 
gow, Scotland, a branch of the well-known 
American boiler-makers. We are in¬ 
formed that this shipment was due to 
the fact that the company found it im¬ 
possible to fill a specification with steel 
tubes such as they could obtain abroad 
and were forced to have them made in this 
country. 
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Trade Report. 


Chicago. 


Oflice of The Ir*m Age, 95 and 97 Washington St., 
Chicago, July 16, 18t^. 

Pi^ Iron. —Imjuiries are much more 
numerous than they have been, and buy¬ 
ers are showing greater willingness to 
close contracts for future requirements. 
Several important sales of Lake Superior 
Charcoal Iron are reported, only one 
of which was made to the agricultural im¬ 
plement trade, the others being dis¬ 
tributed among Malleable casting and Car- 
Wheel manufacturers and the general 
foundries. A sale of 600 tons of Lake 
Superior Chancoal was made for exporta¬ 
tion to England, the particulars of which 
are elsewhere stated. A considerable 
quantity of Coke Mill Iron was sold at $14 
cash, but the purchasers are regarded as 
fortunate in securing a bargain, the trans¬ 
action not being considered as an in¬ 
dication of wetness in pnees. The 
market was thoroughly canvassed by them 
before closing their contracts, and they 
felt assured that they were getting bottom 
rates. Part of the Iron taken was Lake 
Superior and part Southern. Sell¬ 
ers insist that this purchase cannot 
now be duplicated, os Mill Iron has 
advanced from 25^ to 50^ ton in the 
past few days under a revived demand 
mm the rolling mills, which are signing 
the wages scale and getting ready to re¬ 
sume operations. Bessemer Pig Iron is 
again reported firmer under an improved 
demand, consumers finding their wants 
greater than they had anticipated. Quite 
a number of Western furnaces, which have 
been making Iron for the general market, 
have taken Bessemer contracts to the ex¬ 
tent of their full capacity for the remainder 
of the year, relieving the trade in Foundry 
Iron to that extent. Sellers look forward 
ouite confidently to an improved con 
aition of affairs in a very short time. Cash 
quotations are as follows, f.o.b, Chicago: 
Lake Superior Charcoal, all numbers, $19 
@ $19.50; Alabama Car-Wheel, Nos. 1 
and 2, $25.25; do.. Nos. 3 to 6, $26.25; 
Southern Charcoal Foundry, No. 1, $18; 
Jackson County Softeners. No. 1, $17.50 @ 
$18; Hocking V'alley, Soft Foundry, No. 

1, $16.50 @ $17.50; American Scotch 
(Blackband) No. 1, $18.50 @ $19.50; 
other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, $17.50 @ 
$18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1. $17 @ 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 @ $16.50; No. 
3, $15 @ $15.50; Southern Coke, No. 

2, $16,50 @ $17; No. 2^ and Open 
Bright, $16; No. 3, $15.50 ; No. 1 Mill, 
$15“ @ $15.50. 

Bar Iron. —The evident settlement of 
the wages controversy in favor of a con¬ 
tinuance of the old scale leads a number of 
buyers to believe that prices will not be 
likely to go lower. Had a concession 
been obtained by the manufacturers these 
buyers would have expected a lower range 
of values. They now look forward to a 
stoppage of production by the mills find¬ 
ing themselves unable to realize cost on 
the present prices of materials and the 
agre^ rate of wages, and are inclined to 
place their orders for such Iron as they 
may need. A number of season contracts 
are' in the market from large establish¬ 
ments, while small manufacturing con 
sumers are buymg very liberally from 
mills and from jobbers. The usual mill 
quotation for Common Iron is now 1.65^, 
h^lfextrsa, f.o.b. Chicago, but some are 
asking 1.67^^ 1.70^, while others mak¬ 

ing a ii/ni ted range of sizes are willing to 
take nuitc low prices on what they can 
*upp)r Splice Bart. an. weak under act- 
ive rnmoetition for larger orders to go 
’foutk Jd are probably quotable at about 

l.6(^ here. 


Strnctural Iron. —Qiute a demand is | 
experienced for Beams and other shapes 
for building purposes. None of the orders 
are very large, but a number of them range 
from 75 to 200 tons. Store prices 
are as follows : Angles, 2.40^ 

2.70^; Tees, 2.60^ @ 2 90^; Beams and 
Channels, 3.80^. Carload lots from mill 
are quoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Angles, 2.20^; Universal Plates, 2.25^; 
Tees, 2.45^; Beams, 3.40^ Notwith¬ 
standing the increased number of mills 
making Beams, and the reported decline 
in consumption, deliveries are not being 
made promptly, and builders are greatly 
annoyed. 

Plates, Tubes, &c. —The demand for 
Plates has been excellent, and very favor¬ 
able reports are made of the prospects for 
coming business. Tubes are a little 
firmer, the mills reporting the receipt of 
all the orders they can handle at present 
prices. Quotations from store are as 
follows: Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14. 

2.65^; Tank Iron, 2.55^; Tank Steel, 
2.80^; Shell Iron, 3^; Shell Steel, 3.25^; 
Flange Iron and Steel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 
4.75^ @ 5.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ @ 
4.25^; Ulster Iron, 3.75^; Boiler Tubes, 
60 ^ and 10 ^ off on 2i-inch and larger 
ana 62^ % off on 2-inch and smaller. 

Sheet iron. —Heavy purchasers do not 
seem to have secured all the stock they 
wdll need, as mill representatives are still 
in receipt of inquiries and are making 
some sales. They (^uote 2.95^ for No. 27 
Common, f.o.b. Chicago, in carload lots, 
but this price can now be shaded, as the 
wages trouble seems to be about settled, 
and there will be no shortage in the sup¬ 
ply of sheets. Jobbers report the buying 
movement having begun in the smaller 
trade, starting up a little earlier ‘than 
usual. Some sales have been booked for 
fall delivery. Prices from store are based 
on 3.10^ @ 3.20^, according to quantity, 
for No. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. —The demand for 
mill lots continues to be very heavy, but 
|)rice8 are sagging, a noticeable change 
having occurred in the temper of trade in 
this respect. No quotable change ha«i 
been made as yet, small lots still moving 
at 60 and 5 ^ off for Juniata, and 60 ^ 
and 10 ic off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Large buyers are 
beginning to make their appearance, but 
are slow to determine what they will do 
this year. Those who are out of stock are 
now buying in carload lots. Such orders, 
in connection with a fair stove trade, have 
made business good in the past week. 
Quotations from store are as follows: Bes¬ 
semer Bars, 2.30^ @ 2.50^; Tool Steel, 
Specials, 13^ @ 25^; Cnicible 
Spring, 4.40^ ; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.90^; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.75^ 3^; Cru- 

ciole Sheet Steel, 7^ % 11^. 

Steel Bails. —The large orders in sight 
are still awaiting the negotiation of secu¬ 
rities through the usual financial agencies, 
and, in the meantime, the local mills are 
forced to be content with orders for small 
lots. Carload orders are not despised, but 
received with pleasure and filled with re¬ 
markable promptness. Prices for this 
class of business range from $32 to $32.50. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —In the absence 
of sales Old Iron Rails are nominally quoted 
at $18 @ $18.50. Small lots of Old Car- 
Wheels have been sold at $18.50. 

Scrap. —Buyers are still holding off, 
while the supply is rapidly increasing, and 
prices are therefore very weak. For Mixed 
Country Scrap dealers are quoting $12. 
Selling quotations for Carefully Selected 
areas follows, ^ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Forge, or Railroad Shop, $17 % $18; 
Track, $16.50; No. 1 Mill, $13; Light 
Wrought, $9; Horseshoes, $16.50; Axles, 
$22 % $23 ; Cast Machinery, $12.50 % 
$13; Stove Plate, $9; Cast Borings, $8.25; 


Wrought Turnings, $10; Axle Turnings, 
$12; Coil Steel, $13.50; Leaf Steel, $14.50; 
Locomotive Tires, $15. 

Hardware. —Heavy Hardware is mov¬ 
ing more sluggishly, except Bar Iron and 
goods goin^ with it into the hands of the 
manufactunng trade. The demand is 
quite strong from that direction. In Shelf 
Hardware the same irregularity exists as 
stated last week, some houses reporting a 
very heavy inflow of orders from all cla.sscs 
of customers, while others could dispose 
of a great deal more business if it would 
come their way. The explanation is prob¬ 
ably to be found in the locality from 
which trade is drawn. The houses deal¬ 
ing largely with farming communities are 
directly affected at this time of the year 
by the concentration of energy upon the 
growing and ripening crops. 

Nails. —A few large orders have been 
placed with the factories on private terms, 
but general trade in both Cut and Wire 
Nails has been quiet. Steel Nails are 
quoted by the representatives of factories 
at $1.87i @ $1,924, f.o.b. Chicago. Job¬ 
bers’ quotations, are still $2.05 for small 
lots of Steel Nails, shaded according to 
circumstances, and $2.50 @ $2.60 for 
Wire Nails, the quantity governing the 
price. 

Barb Wire. —No business is being done 
here in this branch of trade, as farmers 
now have no time to make or repair fenc¬ 
ing. Nominal quotations on small lots 
continue at 3^ for Painted and 3.75^ for 
Galvanized. 

Pig Lead. —About 400 tons were sold 
during the week, which opened at 3.90^ 
for small lots of Desilverized, and subse¬ 
quently declined to 3.80^ @ 3.874^, in 
sympathy with the weakness in Eastern 
markets. On the 13th inst. the Chicago 
Department of Public Works opened bids 
for 100 tons of Pig Lead, the competitors 
being the Raymond Lead Company at 
$3,974 P 100 and E. W. Blatchford at 
$3.96. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age, 280 South Fourth St., f 
PHn.ADBLPifTA. PA.. Ju!y 17. 

Pig Iron.—There is no change of any 
importance, and in all leading features last 
week's report would cover the market at 
this time. The supply of good Irons is 
not more than equal to the demand, and 
prices for such are easily maintained. 
With other descriptions there is less uni¬ 
formity, and it is hard to define their posi¬ 
tion. The supply is only a fair average 
one, but consumers show no disposition to 
load up with anything that is not fully up 
to their requirements, hence there is a good 
deal of effort required to make sales at 
prices in proportion to the general market. 
In fact, it is not so much a question of 
price as it is of quality. For the present 
anything that the trade regard as of satis¬ 
factory quality will sell at from $15 50 to 
$15.75, delivered, for Gray Forge; $17 @ 
$17.50 for No. 2, and $18 % $18.50 for 
No. 1, and a trifle more for special quali¬ 
ties. New brands or medium qualities 
cannot be quoted with much exactness, 
as there is very little doing, and what 
there is is usually on private terms. There 
is not much urgency to sell, however, and 
as a rule, asking prices are not far from 
those already quoted, although large lots 
could doubtless be picked up here and 
there on specially favorable terms. Evi¬ 
dently the market is a waiting one, and 
one that will respond easily to any new 
developments, favorable or otherwise. 
Meanwhile neither side manifest much 
interest in the matter, and from present 
indications the market is likely enough to 
continue in its present groove for some 
time to come. The decrease in the output 
noticed in last week’s Iron Age shows a 
falling off in production since January 1, 
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averaging about 1,000,000 tons annum, 
which, doubtless, accounts for the moder¬ 
ate oflfeHngs, as well as the steadiness of 
the market at these very low prices. The 
starting up of mills in the West may also 
cause a firmer feeling in Pig Metal, as a 
portion of the recent weakness was based 
on the expectation of heavy offerings from 
the West. But in any event, there is not 
much danger from that source at the low 
prices now prevailing in Eastern markets. 

Foreign Iron. —It seems hardly worth 
while quoting, as there is no probability 
of business being done, prices being much 
beyond what buyers can afford to pay. 
Bessemer is nominally $19 @ $20, c.i.f., 
duty paid,and 20 ^ Spiegel $26 $26.50. 

American Bessemer, said to be equal in 
uality to the foreign article, can be laid 
own at mills at less than $18. 

Blooms. —There is no change in prices, 
and only a small business doing at about 
last week’s quotations, which arc about as 
follows, with some concessions on large 
orders, say, Domestic Rail Blooms, $28 
$28.50, Slabs and Billets from $29 to $35, 
f.o.b. cars at mill, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out 
Anthracite $42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, $34 
@ $35 ^ ‘‘bloom” ton of ^64 tb. For¬ 
eign at tide, c.i.f., duty paid, $29 @ $36 
for Nail Slabs; $31.50 @ $32.50 for 4 x 4 
Billets, and $35 @ $39 for Siemens-Mar¬ 
tin, price according to analysis, &c. 

Mack Bars. —There is a little more in¬ 
quiry, and holders are inclined to be firm 
at the low quotations now ruling, and in 
some cases are asking a shade more money. 
Sales chiefly at $27 delivered, although in 
some cases $26.50 has been accepted. 

Bar Iron. —There is very little doing 
in Bars, and prices are something easier 
than they have been for several weeks past. 
This is because of the collapse of the lock¬ 
out in Pittsburgh and to a general desire 
to secure orders before competition be¬ 
comes as active as seems likely that it soon 
will be. The demand is very light, how¬ 
ever, and it is difficult to find buyers will¬ 
ing to take lots of any size. Under these 
conditions prices are hard to quote, as so 
much depends on quantity, specification 
and requirements as to quality. For the 
general run of orders some mills ^t 1.8^ 
@ 1.85^, while others have quoted as low 
as 1.75^ for 100-ton lots. All depends on 
circumstances, but for the time being the 
outlook seems to favor buyers rather than 
sellers. Skelp Iron is more active, and, 
as several good-sized lots have been taken 
within the^st two or three days, mills 
will probably be a little more independent. 
Sales aggregate to about 1500 tons, at 
from 1.8? to 1.81^, delivered, with still 
further demand at the jnside figure. 

Plate and Tank Iron. — Prices are 
hardly as firm as they were a week or two 
ago, although the mills are all full for the 
current month. An order for 500 tons 
Bridge Plate was placed at less than 2^, 
and unless for small orders or a specially 
good quality, this seems now to be an out¬ 
side figure. Prospects are said to be a 
trifle better, but there are so many on the 
lookout for orders that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to avoid cutting, notwithstanoing 
the unprofitableness of business at current 
rates, which are nominally as follows: 
Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 1.95^ @ 
2.05^ ; Shell, 2.4^ @ 2.5f; Flange, 3.5^; 
Fire-Box, 4^; Steel Plates, Tank and 
Ship Plate, 2.3^ @ 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; 
Flange, 3^ @ 3i^; Fire-Box, 3^^ @ 4i^. 

Stractnral Iron. —A very light de¬ 
mand is reported in this department, al¬ 
though there is still a good deal of work 
going on in connection with old orders. 
Tn-day the demand for small lots is 
better than usual, however, and as there is 
said to be a large amount of work to come 
out soon, it is possible that improvement 
is not very distant. Meanwhile prices 


remain as before, say: 2^ @ 2.10^ for 
Bridge Plate; 2^ @ 2.10^ for Angles; 
2.6^ 2.7^ for Tees, and 3.3^ for Beams 

and Channels, Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —There is not as much 
doing as might be expected at this season, 
although mills manage to run full without 
accumulating much stock. Prices are ir¬ 
regular, but for small lots of best makes 
quotations are about as follows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28... .8^ (3: 3’^^ 
Best Refined, Nos. 18 to 25.3 3^4 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28_ Ccti 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 (d 4 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 lo 21.... 33^^ (d 

Blue Annealed.2.8 (d 3 ^ 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.62^^ % 

Common, discount.67}^ % 

Merchant Steel. —The general condi¬ 
tions of the market remain unchanged. 
Small lots of Tool Steel are selling more 
freely, and inquiries from large buyers in¬ 
dicate a heavier demand in the near 
future. Lots from store are quoted as 
follows : Tool Steel, 8^^ ; Machinery, 2^^ 
@ 3^ ; Crucible Spring 41^ ; Open-Hearth 
Ordinary Spring, 2^*^^; Crucible Machin¬ 
ery, 5^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Ordinary 
do\, 8^ 

Steel Ralls. —There is not much busi¬ 
ness to report in this vicinity and prices 
are still nominally $30 at mill. It is pretty 
well understood, however, that orders 
have been accepted at a lower figure, and 
on firm offers fix m desirable parties would 
be accepted again, but buyers of that char¬ 
acter do not appear to be very numerous 
at this time. In the absence of definite 
information of sales at lower figures, we 
quote $30 at mill, nominal. 

Old Rails. —Stocks here are so light, 
and are held in such a way, that there is 
practically no market at present. Sales at 
outside points, however, have been made 
at from $21.50 to $22, delivered at mills, 
with bids at about $21, for Philadelphia 
deliveries. 

Scrap Iron. —There is no change in this 
department, the demand being very slow, 
and prices without material changes. Sales 
chiefly at the range of prices as follows, say: 
$19 ^ $20 for cargo lots; $20 @ $21 for 
carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$21.50 @ $22; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; 
Turnings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, 
$19 @ $20; Cast Scrap, $14 @ $15; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @ $10; Ola Fish Plates, $24 @ 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil¬ 
adelphia, or its equivalent. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —Manufacturers 
report an increased demand, and quote 
prices with considerable firmness, while 
those in a position to make early deliveries 
are advancing prices accordingly. Dis¬ 
counts are quoted as follows: Black Butt- 
Welded, 55 on Galvanized doi, 45 
on Black Lap-Welded, 65 on Galvan¬ 
ized do., 52^ ^; on ^iler Tubes 
60 

Nails. —Not much doing. Small lots 
are sold for local delivery, out outside of 
this things are very quiet. Price is quoted 
at $2.05 @ $2.10 from store, with the usual 
discount on large quantities. The new 
“ pool ” to restrict production, as proposed 
by Western mills, fails to meet with much 
encouragement among Eastern manufact¬ 
urers. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age^ Carter and 9th Sts., I 
Chattanooga, July 16,1888. j 

As is usual through the South, mid-sum¬ 
mer has brought a falling-off in gen¬ 
eral business. Collections are slow and 
money is hard to get. The banks are very 
conservative. There is a great pressure 
upon them in consequence of many hold¬ 
ers of real estate notes being obliged to 
realize. Many purchasers of real estate 
are yet behind in their payments, which 


I must result in the end in some sacrifices 
and depreciation of values. Another 
thing that acts as a disturbing element in 
business is the agitation of the tariff and 
the uncertainty that exists in regard to 
the effect that the lowering of the duties 
will have upon the business of the coun¬ 
try. 

P|g Iron.—During the past week there 
has evidently been a better feeling in 
reference to good grades of Foundry Irons. 
At the present time there is not a surplus 
of such Irons in the South, and some 
stacks are much behind in filling their 
orders for these grades. It would not take 
a long continuation of these conditions to 
cause a perceptible advance in prices, for 
as matters now stand some of the furnaces 
are not in a condition to accept more 
orders, and in any event are disinclined to 
book orders for over 30 to 60 .days ah«Ml. 
There is a drug in the lower grades, but 
somehow there is no accumulation of any 
consequence in stocks, and nearly all the 
yards are showing a very clean appearance. 
To undertake to quote prices at the present 
time would be impossible, as where the 
sales amount to round lots they are gener¬ 
ally on private terms. Quite recently the 
furnaces have found some difficulty in get¬ 
ting cars to make their shipments as fast 
as desired. Freights have undergone no 
change, being on a basis of $2.25 to Louis¬ 
ville and Cincinnati and $3 to St. Louis. 


Cleveland. 

CnKncukirD, July 16,1888. 

Iron Ore. —The total shipments from 
upper lake ports to date aggregate 1,352,- 
000 tons, against 1,540,000 tons up to a 
corresponding period last season. These 
figures do not, however, furnish a proper 
basis for comparisons, inasmuch as the 
season of 1888 was fully two weeks later 
in opening than that of 1887. Wliile 
there are no reports this week of very large 
blocks of Ore having been sold, the mar¬ 
ket has been active, and the aggregate 
amount disposed of is quite satisfactory. 
Menominee and Gogebic non-Bessemers 
have sold with such freedom at $3.50 that 
the season’s output of many mines has 
been disposed of. Ore from the Champion 
and Republic mines, and, in fact, all m:st- 
class standard Ores, are still held at $6 ^ 
ton—the price established at the opening 
of the market in May. Many of the locm 
dealers report that a limit has been reached 
in the sales of Ore from the mines they 
represent. Vermillion Bessemers have 
probably been fully engaged, and it is 
aoubtful if much more Gogebic Bessemer 
will be offered. Estimates regarding the 
amount of Ore already sold vary from 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 tons, with the prob¬ 
abilities favoring the lower figures. Ves¬ 
sel rates are firmly established at 85^ from 
Escanaba, $1.10 from Marquette, and 
$1 .15 from Ashland—a considerable re¬ 
duction from $1.50, $1.75 and $2.10 rate 
talked of by vesselmen early in the year. 
The up cargoes of Coal are very heavy, 
and ship-owners are not losing any money. 
Quotations are unchanged at $5.75 ^ 

for No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Bes¬ 
semer; $4.50 @ $5 for Bessemer Hema¬ 
tites; $3.50 @ $3.75 for non-Bessemer 
Hematites; $4.75 @ $5 for Menominee 
Bessemers; $3.50 @ $4 for Menominee 
non-Bessemers; $4.50 @ $5 for Gogebic 
Bessemers, and $3.50 @ $3.80 for Gogebic 
non-Bessemers. 

Pig Iron. —The market steadily im¬ 
proves. A very satisfactory business in 
the way of sales has been done during the 
week. Buyers are purchasing Iron for 
future wants with a freedom indicative of 
a termination to the long period of abso¬ 
lute idleness. Bessemer Pig is still the 
strongest Iron in the local market, bring¬ 
ing from $1 to $1.25 more ^ ton than 
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was demanded in June. Probably 15,000 
tons of Mill Iron have been sold during 
the week; while Foundry Iron has been 
inquired for with even greater freedom. 
Dealers look forward to a settlement re¬ 
garding prices within the next week, 
when other than nominal quotations can 
be given. 

Old Rails. —The market is lifeless, no 
sales of any importance being reported. 
Old Car-Wheels bring about $10.50. 
Axles are in some demand. 

Coke. —The price at the ovens is still $1 
^ ton, with concessions to large pur¬ 
chasers. 


Pittsburgh. 

OflBce of The Iron Age^ 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, July, 17, 1888. ) 

The general industrial situation, so far 
as this oistrict is concerned, continues in 
an unsatisfactory condition, and the out¬ 
look for an immediate improvement is not 
favorable. It is stated that there is a 
good deal of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the members in regard to the present 
standing of the Western Iron Association. 
It is maimed that some of them have 
acted in bad faith, having accepted the 
scale of the Amalgamated Association 
after having agreed with their brethren to 
resist. It was expected that some of them 
would sign, being in such a position that 
they could not very well help themselves, 
but others, it is claimed, acted in bad 
faith. Some of the members now threaten 
to withdraw from the association, while 
others want to have it reorganized. A 
forfeit is advocated of say $10,000 to 
$20,000 by each firm belonging to the 
association. 

The CTeat event of the past week was 
a coal-boat freshet, and the shipment of 
some 12,000,000 bushels of coal to down¬ 
river points, mostly for Cincinnati and 
Louisville, although a few tows go through 
to New Orleans. This is one of the 
largest coal “runs” ever made in July, 
and was a successful one. 

Pig Iron. —There has been no impor¬ 
tant change in the situation since our last 
report, but as a number of firms have 
signed the scale and are expected to start 
up their mills an increased trade is looked 
for soon, as consumers, almost without ex¬ 
ception, are known to be low in stock, and 
nearly all of them will have to buy before 
starting up. flowever, at present, as but 
comparatively few of the mills are run¬ 
ning, there is not much Pig wanted, and 
brokers, almost without exception, report 
trade as being exceedingly dull, but they 
are hopeful of a change soon for the better, 
and, as already intimated, their expecta¬ 
tions will no doubt soon be realized. The 
feeling pretty generally obtains that prices 
have touched hard pan, and fumacemen 
aver that the next move will be upward. 
It is generally agreed that there is no margin 
for profit at present prices, and while the 
market remains in its present condition 
there is not likely to be any increase in 
production. Stocks in first hands are re- 
rted light, as nearly all furnaces m blast 
ve contracts and there is not much in¬ 
ducement to start up those now standing 
idle. Fumacemen say that not for years 
has the market been in a worse condition 
than it is at present, and they appear to be 
pretty confident that it cannot possibly get 
much worse. Prices remain about the 
same as a week ago, with the exception 
that possibly Bessemer is a shade weaker. 
We quote as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$14.00 @ $14.75, 4 moe. 

All Ore Mill. 15.26 15.76, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.75 17.00, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.75 16.26, “ 

No. 8 Foundry. 15.00 15.25, “ 

Charcoal Foundry. 21.00 23.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 28.00, “ 

Beoemer. 17.25^ 17.50, “ 

Muck Bar —The demand continues 
light, while prices remain unchanged. 


$26 (^ $26.50, cash. There has been 
but very little inquiry for several 
weeks. There are those who would b^ 
on speculation if the price was low enough, 
but sellers are not any more numerous than 
buyers at prices quoted. 

M ana facto red Iron. —Business contin¬ 
ues light, notwithstanding the strike ; 
buyers do not appear to be at all appre¬ 
hensive of anything like a famine, hence, 
as a rule, they continue to buy only as 
their immediate wants require. No doubt 
there will be an increased demand a little 
later on, but there is nothing in tbe out¬ 
look to indicate any particular activity, 
although there is reason to believe there 
will be at least a fair average fall trade. 
Prices are without quotable change. Bars, 
1.70^ @ 1.80^; Plates, 2.10^ @ 2.15^; 
No. 24 Sheet, 2.70^ @ 2.80^, all 60 days, 
2 ^ off for cash. 

Nails. —The Nail trade continues in an 
exceedingly unsatisfactory condition. De¬ 
mand is light and prices are unsettled and 
unremunerative. Manufacturers are re¬ 
fusing to cut card rates, but the fact that 
they are getting little or no business de¬ 
monstrates that cutting is being done else¬ 
where. We continue to quote upon a 
basis of $1.90 for 12d to 40d, 60 days, 2 ^ 
off for cash, in carlots and upward. 

Wroagbt-lron Pipe. — The geneial 
condition of the market continues exceed¬ 
ingly unsatisfactory, and the outlook is 
not regarded as being very promising for 
an immediate improvement. Prices con¬ 
tinue so unsettled that they cannot be 
quoted with any degree of accuracy; some 
of the mills are standing idle and those in 
operation are not working up to anything 
like their full capacity. The great trouble 
is the lack of oil and natural gas develop¬ 
ments as compared with what there was a 
year ago, when the Pipe mills had a-de¬ 
mand for about all the Pipe they could 
make. There may be an improvement 
before the winter season sets in, but the 
outlook at present is not very encourag¬ 
ing. 

Old Rails. —The market continues very 
dull and prices are weaker. We are ad¬ 
vised of a sale of 500 tons American at 
$20.75. Their is little inquiry. Some of 
the larger consumers arc entirely out of the 
market, their mills being stopped, and 
until they are started up buyers in this 
district are likely to continue scarce. 
However, the stock of Rails is small and 
the offerings are light, and some holders 
appear to be as indifferent as the buyers. 

Steel Rails. —So far as we can learn 
there has been little new business here of 
late. The Edgar*Thomson Works during 
the past week made some large shipments 
by river to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
—three barges, containing about 1700 
tons. These works are still working 
up pretty well to their full capacity, turn¬ 
ing out from 800 to 1000 tons of Rails per 
day of 24 hours. 

Billets, itc. —There is a continued good 
demand for Bessemer Steel Billets; nearly 
all the nulls are oversold and some of them 
are indifferent about taking more © rders at 
present prices, which we continue to quote 
at $28 @ 28.50, cash. As to size, quality 
and delivery. Nail Slabs are still quoted 
at $27.75 @ $28. 

Merchant Steel. —There is but little 
change to note in this branch of trade. 
Orders continue li^t, while prices re¬ 
main unchanged. Tool Steel, 8f^; Cru¬ 
cible Spring, 41^; Crucible Machinery, 
5^; Open-Hearth Machinery, 2}^. Singer, 
Nimick & Co. have started up their works 
with non-union workers, and they appear 
to be confident of success. 

Old Material. —There is a very light 
demand for all kinds of material, owing to 
so many of the mills being idle, and pnees 
are weak, but nominally unchanged. 


Railway Track Sapplies. —Demand 
continues light, and prices weak, but 
nominally unchanged: Spikes, $2 @ $2.10, 
30 days, delivered; Splice Bars, $1.75 
@ $1.85; Track Bolts, $2.85 with 

Square and $2.95 with Hexagon Nuts. 


Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, July 16,1888. 

Pig Iron. —^The improvement in the 
local Pig-Iron market noted a week ago 
has continued to grow, and, while the in¬ 
dividual sales have not been especially 
large, the volume of business in the aggre¬ 
gate has been fair, and in some instances 
furnaces have been enabled to obtain a fur¬ 
ther advance on prices current two or 
three weeks ago. Sales have been made 
of both Foundry and Mill, Coke and Char¬ 
coal Irons at prices somewhat in advance 
01 those which could have been obtained 
at the beginning of the month. There 
have been no new developments, however, 
to influence the prices of Iron other than 
those noted some few weeks since. The 
improved weather and continued favorable 
crop reports have imparted a tone of con¬ 
fidence throughout business circles, and 
Pig Iron especially has reflected this im¬ 
proved feeling. The strike of the Iron¬ 
workers is apparently drawing to a close, 
and the producers of Pig Iron regard it as 
a feature of special significance, denoting 
a fair amount of business on hand at the 
mills, from which they draw the inference 
that the demand for Pig Iron will be in¬ 
creased in the near future. Most of the 
Southern furnaces are disposed to contract 
for little Iron beyond 60 days’ delivery, 
even at an advance ol 25^ to 50^ ^ ton. 
Buyers, however, are not disposed to make 
large contracts at present, although they 
are making more urgent inquiries. The 
market is still retarded by the amount of 
off grades for sale, but there is no 
great pressure to sell even such brands 
of Iron. About 15,000 tons of No. 2 South¬ 
ern Mill Iron has been sold on the basis of 
$13.25 @ $13.50 ^ ton, cash, Cincinnati. 
Between 3000 and 4000 tons Lake Superior 
Charcoal Iron has been sold on the basis of 
quotations. Prices current here, cash, 
f.o.b., are approximately as follows : 

Hot-BUut Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.50 ^ $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2.. 15.50 @ 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8.. 15.00 16.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 15.00® 16.50 

Mahoning and Shenangro Valley .. 16.50 ® 17.00 
Hanging Kock Charcoal, No. 1— 20.60 ® 22.60 
Han^ng Rock Charcoal, No. 2— 19.00 ® 21.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 17.60® 18.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 16.60® 17.60 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.50® 14.00 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.50® 18.00 

No. 1. Mill Coke. 13.75® 14.00 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 13.26® 13.50 

Car-Wheel and Madeable Irons. 

Southern Cai>Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 23.00® 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50 ® 21.60 


Manofaetared Iron. —Several of the 
local mills have signed the scale, and a 
number of others at Pittsburgh have 
yielded to the Amalgamated Association. 
It appears to be but a question of time 
when the Iron-workers will have gained 
their point. The demand for Bar, Sheet 
and Structural Iron has not improved ma¬ 
terially, however; yet it woula seem that 
a number of mills have contracts which 
require them to continue operations dur¬ 
ing the summer, and they cannot afford to 
remain idle when by paying the previous 
scale they may continue. There are some 
mills, however, which arc. not thus bound, 
and they are in no hurry to yield. It is 
claimed that the $1.50 rate made for Man¬ 
ufactured Bar Iron was only current at 
Youngstown, the local mills adhering to 
the card rate as previously quoted: Bar 
and Sheet Iron—Common Bar Iron, 1.90^ 
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2^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^ 3^; 

Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50^ 
8.25^; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 
25, 3i^ (gi ^ lb. 

Nailn. —There has been a fair jobbing 
demand, which has been steadily met at 
prices previously quoted, based upon 12d 
@ 40d, which sell at $2 jP keg, with 10^ 
rebate in carload lots at mills; 50d (go 60d, 
25^; lOd, 10^/"; 8d 9d, 25^; 6d (g: 7d, 
40^; 4d % 5d, 60^; 8d, $1, and 2d J^l.50 
per keg more. Steel Nails sell at i^2 and 
Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 % $2.75 ^ 

Old Material. —An easier tone has been 
apparent with moderate sales of Old Rails 
at $19.60 p ton, cash, here, at the close. 
A round lot is offered at $19.50, with 
$19.25 bid. Old Wheels have ruled 
weaker, with freer offerings and moderate 
transactions at $18.90, spot cash. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of July 16, report as follows: There has 
been no material change in the Pig Iron 
market here during the past week, except 
that a firmer feeling seems to exist among 
the Lake Superior Charcoal men. A num¬ 
ber of large orders have been placed, in 
some cases for a year's supply, at prices 
that have ruled for the past three or four 
weeks, and from the number of inquiries 
received and the amount required it would 
seem as if the near‘future would show a 
considerable increase both in the number 
of sales and tonnage for tliis grade of metal. 
Ohio and Southern Irons have been quite 
active, although not as steady as Charcoal 
Iron. We quote the market to-day as 
follows : 


Lake Superior CTharooal, all num¬ 
bers.. $30.(K) (Tc $2U.riU 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. (o, 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed IH.dOrrj; 1^.50 

Standara Ohio Black Band. 19.00 U».,^j0 

Southern No. 2. 17.7r»(^( 

Southern Oray Forge. lo.oo 

Southern Silvery. 17.(J0frf, l7..jo 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery ... 18..')0 Or. lo.oo 

Old Wheels. 19.UU(^ 20.oo 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., July 16, IWM. 

Pig Iron. —There hiis not been a great 
amount of business transacted for immedi¬ 
ate shipment, though there have been sales 
in lots of from 300 to 400 tons -made of 
Bright and No. 2 Foundry for future 
delivery. The disposition to make pur¬ 
chases that will run through the year is 
increasing, but the prices parties are will¬ 
ing to pay are very low. It is thought 
that if a conservative policy is pursued bv 
the new furnaces in the South who shortly 
will have Iron for sale the market will 
slightly improve, notwithstanding the 
offering of new Irons, as the consumption 
of Iron is more than equal to the produc¬ 
tion at present. It is feared that in some 
cases the desire to make sales will cause 
Iron to be offered too low. If, however, 
prices are not cut, there is no reason why 
present figures should not be realized and 
a slight ^vance take place. There is a 
strong demand for Foundry grades, also 
for Mill Irons, which the furnaces are not 
able to 'fill. Bright Irons, however, are 
plentiful. The rolling mills in this vicin¬ 
ity have signed the scale and will resume 
operations at once. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry_$16.00 (?? $17.00 

“ No. 2 “ .... 15.(KKrr 16.1X1 

“ No. “ .... 14.50 (?»:. 15.UU 

Hantring Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.50 @ 17.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.25 22.25 

Southern ('huivoal. No. 1 Foundry 17.25 (Jf- 17.75 

Silver Gray, dillcivnt gnulcs. 13.25(5, 14.25 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 12.75 Cc 13.75 

“ No. 2 “ “ 12.2.5 5' 13.25 

“ No. 1 “ Cold Short 12.2.5 (7r 13.25 

“ ( harcoal. No. 1 Mill 13.25 5f 14.75 

White and Mott led, different grades 12.(XJ (jc 12.50 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 


bran<ls.. 21..50(r7'. 24..50 

Southern (^ar-Wheel, other brands 18.50 (Tn 20..50 

Hanging Rock, ('old Blast. 22.50 Oj; 24..50 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 18.50 19..50 


New York. 

Office of Ttie Iron Age, 66 and 68 Diitme street. ♦ 
New York, July 18, 1888. ( 

American Pig. —Deliveries from the 
furnaces to the consumers continue 
light, and very little new business is 
being done by sellers from any quarter. 
Southern’furnaces are sup|x>sed to be very 
well filled uj» so far jis the oltler concerns 
are taken into account, one of the leading 
companies lK*ing rejiorte*! to have 83.000 
tons of unfilled orders on their liooks. 
Very little is heard in this section from 
the new plants which have gone in or are 
about to bt^gin operations. Virginia fur¬ 
naces ajipear, however, to be offering Iron 
in this market on the basis of $17.50, 
ex-shij), for No. 1, and reports from 
Albany state that this class of Iron, as well 
as some Lehigh and Schuylkill brands, 
are available there on the basis of $18 a 
ton, which is et|uivalent to $17.50 at tide- 
w'ater. We continue to quote: Stand¬ 
ard and choice Northern Irons, tide¬ 
water delivery, $17.50 (i^ $18.50 for 
No. 1 Foundry, $16.50 ([(> $17.50 for No. 
2 Foundry an(l $14.75 ^4 $16 for Gray 
Forge. 

Scotch Pig. —We quote : ('oltness, 
$19.50 (ft $19.75: Summerlee, $19.25 (g 
$19.50; Langloan, $19 (<4 $19.50, and Dal- 
mellington, $18 @ $18.50 for large to 
small lots. 

Ferromanganese. —Foreign 80 ^ Fer¬ 
romanganese is being freely offered, ex- 
ship, at $49.50, with the market in buy¬ 
ers’ favor, and the jiossibility of shading 
this price somewhat on larger blocks. 

Bar Iron. —The market is weak, quo¬ 
tations for carload lots, half extras, on dock, 
being 1.55^ @ 1.65^ for C.’ommon Iron, 
1.65^ 1.7^ for Medium, and 1.7< (g 

1.8^^ for Refined, with special qualities 
selling up as high as 2^ Qh t\(f. 

Plates. —We quote: Tank, 1.9^ (g 2^; 
Shell, 2.15^ (g) 2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.4^ (g 
2.15^; Shell, 2.15^ (44 2.25^; Flange, 2.6(^ 
(g) 2.75^, and Fire-Box, 3< (g> 3.25^. 

Structural Iron. —We quote: Bridge 
Plates, 1.9^ (g). 2^; Universal Mill Plates, 
2^, delivered; Angles, 2^ (g 2.2f; Tees, 
2.5(2^ (g 2.7^, and ('hannels and Beams, 
3.3^, on dock. 

Steel Rails. —The official report of the 
Board of Control for the Ust of July 
shows the sales up to date to have been 
934,987 tons out of an allotment of 1,205,- 
000 tons, the deliveries being 585,558 tons. 
Last year up to the same date the sales 
were 1,695.055 tons, while* the shipments 
had been 907,351 tons, figures which 
clearly illustrate the different condition of 
the Rail trade this year. We may note 
sales during the week of about 9000 tons 
in a number of blocks, taken by different 
mills for Eastern delivery, at private terms. 
There are rumors of low sales both in the 
Eastern and Western markets. We Con¬ 
tinue to quote, how^ever, nominally, $30 
for moderate lots at Eastern mill. 

Billets. —During the past ten days there 
have been sales aggregating about 7000 
tons of Low Carbon foreign 4-inch Basic 
Billets at private terms, the quotation for 
sailer shipment being $28.50 (g $29, ex- 
ship. 

Wire Rods. — Foreign Rods are re¬ 
stricted entirely to the sealward markets, 
the only sale of any magnitude re|)ortecl 
during the week being one lot of 500 tons 
at private terms. Re|>orts come from the 
Wtist that American Billets are being sold 
as low as $40 at Pittsburgh, a price which 
the foreign Rod cannot touch by a large 
sum. Abroad the market has souiewhat 
receded, German Basic Rods selling at 
shipjiing jiorts at 104/. Freights, how¬ 
ever, remain high, sailer rates being 
7/6 (g 9/, which steamers command 10/ 
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(m 12/6. We quote $30.75 g4 $40 for fer 
I ward delivery, and $40.25 (g> $40,50 from 
prompt Rods. 

Oid Raiis. —No business of any conse¬ 
quence is reported. For a lot of 2500 to 
3000 tons in the South $20 has been 
offered at Philadelphia and refused. 

Scrap. —The only transaction reported 
is a lot of 150 tons of No. 1 Heavy Scrap 
at $19, on barge. 

Fastenings. — The market continu(*8 
<|uiet, with Spikes at $2 (rf. $2.05 delivered 
and Angle Bars at 1.85^ ((/j 1.9^ delivered. 


Metal Market. 

. Copper. —Since our last week's report 
Chili Bars have come lower from London, 
beeausc hereafter contracts for future de¬ 
livery will include pretty much everything 
in the way of Refined Copper under the 
new rules adopted, instead of exclusively 
Chili Bars, as wjis the case before their 
recent adoption. Hence, from 1*80. 15/. 
spot, a week ago, they are now cabled 
€79, and futures have given way from 
€78. 5/ to €78, hut Best Selected improved 
during the week from €76 to €76. 10/. 
Sales for the week 350 tons. Here the 
market has been moderately atdive and 
steady without any feature of interest, 
sales summing up about 1,000,000 tt», in¬ 
cluding July at 16.80^ 16.85^. August at 

16.65^., September and December at I6.35(f 
and s|>otat 16.75^. The Boston Trmmerijrf 
publishes revised tables sho'wing the out- 
j)ut of Copper mineral by the nine Lake 
Superior mines now producing to have 
been 26.537 tons in the first six months of 
1888, against 24,553 tons in the same 
period of 1887. It points out that despite 
the decreiise of 3014 tons in the Calumet 
and Hecla output by reason of the fire the 
aj?gregate output of the nine mines has in- 
erejused 1984 tons. The product for the 
first six months figures up fully 40,850,- 
000 tt> of Refined Copper, or 3,i)00,(l00 t1» 
increase over 1887. It is estimated, the 
paper referred to adds, that the product 
lor the year 1888 will lx? fully 85,000,000 tt>, 
against 76,660,000 H) in 1887 and 79,980,- 
0001b in 1886. Statistics of Copper in 
England and France were rt*ceived by 
cable yesterday showing an inerejLse of 
4000 tons in the visible supply since the 
1st inst. The process of withdrawal from 
English to French stores is, it would seem, 
still going on, evidently for the puriiose 
of getting advances on the stock held by 
the syn(bcate. The total visible supply is 
now up to nearly 77,000 tons, of which 
about one-third is in France, against 
52,000 a year ago and 62,000 in 1886. 
The import of American Copper into 
Liverpool and South Wales the first half 
year has been 14,322 tons Fine, against 
4661 in 1887. Our cable refers to the 
new method of accepting other than Chili 
Bars as good delivery on contracts in Lon¬ 
don The Jroutnouijer prints the follow¬ 
ing list of brands cla-ssed as “good 
merchantable'’ quality: Lake Superior. 
Baltimore Ingots. Wallaroo Cakes or In¬ 
gots. Burra Cakes or Ingots. Arizona 
Pig, with certificate attached; nothing be¬ 
low 96 ^ to be delivered. Best helect— 
Grenfell, Vivian, Nevill, Dniee, Bibbv, 
Lambert, C. C. C’., Tharsis, Logmn, Wil¬ 
liams, Foster, Mason, Elkington. B«fiton, 
Baxter, Landore, St. Helens, Roberts. 
Tough Ingots or Cakes—(irenfell. Vivian, 
Nevill, Druce, Lambert, Bibbv, Tharsis, 
Williimis, Foster, M;ison, Elkington. Bax¬ 
ter, St. Helens, Bede, (Grange. Rio Tinto. 
N. G. E. Ingots, Lota Ingots, Urmeneta 
Ingots. E. <fcCo., Hope, Lloyd. Man'^feld 
Cakes or Ingots. Japanese Tiles, with 
certificate attached; nothing beh w 99 
to be delivered. Electrolytic Copper, 
with certificate attached; nothing below 
98 ^ conductivity to be (lelivered. Chili 
Bars, G. O. B.'s, same condition as now 
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ruling in London, Liverpool or Swansea; 
usual warehouse. Each 25-ton lot to be 
in same port. 

Tin. —At the time of our last report the 
London quotation for spot was £82. 15/, 
since when an advance to £85. 15/ has 
taken place, while futures improved from 
£83. 6/ to £86, the sales in the meantime 
aggre^ting 510 tons. The demand in 
this market has been limited, a moderate 
trade being done to supply consumption, 
and speculation being rather tame in spite 
of the London improvement. Following 
were the sales effected: 10 tons Septem¬ 

ber, at 18.35^ before the advance in Lon¬ 
don was cabled, and 30 tons August, Sep¬ 
tember and October at 19^ subsequently. 
In a jobbing way 19^ 19^^ is obtained 

at the close. Shipments from the Straits 
Settlements this way during the first 
fortnight in July were 150 tons, against 
100 in 1887; to England 200, against 500. 
Since January 1 this way 100, against 2700, 
and in England 10,200, against 7100. 
Tin Plates .—The trade in Tm Plates has 
not been very active, but owing to the 
continued light stocks prices of spot Plates 
have remained unchanged. In futures 
for August, September and October de¬ 
livery business has been done during the 
past week at prices lower than any pre¬ 
viously reported. At the close the mar¬ 
ket is, however, a little firmer, owing to 
the advance in Pig Tin. We quote at the 
close, large lines, on the spot, Siemens- 
Martin Steel, charcoal finish, $4.75 
$5.25; ditto, coke finish, $4.75; Ternes, 
$4.30 @ $4.40; Bessemer Cokes, $4.45 
@ $4.55, and Wasters $4.30 @ $4.35. 
Coke Tins are selling at 13/ in Liverpool 
for prompt delivery. 

Lead. —The open market has been 
drooping, 500 tons selling at 3.95^, while 
St. Louis is fiat at 3.76^. On the Metal 
Exchange 648 tons changed hands from 
4^ to 4.05^, July and August, down to 
3.95^. In London Soft Spanish was sus¬ 
tain^ at £12. 12/6, but English Pig gave 
way from £18. 5/ to £12. 15/. 

Spelter. —Common Domestic Spelter 
has been dull and unsettled at 4.45^ @ 
4 . 474 ^, while Silesian has been looking up 
again in consequence of a recovery in Lon¬ 
don from £15. 15/ to £16. 17/6, and the 
present quotation is 5^ @ 5^^. 

Antimony. —^The recent decline in the 
London market to £39 for Hallett has un¬ 
settled ours, and we now quote Hallett 
9}^ @ 9J^, and Cookson, 13^ @ 
with a moderate trade doing. 


Henry R. Merchant & Co., 2 Metal Ex- 
hange Buildings, London, have authori¬ 
zed Mr. Henry Gardner and Mr. Samuel 
Baer to sign jointly by proxy the name of 
heir firm. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


32 tons Lead. July. 

800 tons Lead, August. . 

16 tons Lead, August. 

82 tons Lead, August. 

60,000 lb Copper, July. 

... 

... 4.05^ 

... 4.02V4< 
... 4^ 

... 16.80f 

FRIDAY, JULY 18. 


75,000 1b Copper, December. 

16 tons Lead, July. 

16 tons Lead, September.. 

25,000 lb Copper, December. 

10 tons Tin, September. 

25,000 lb Copper, December. 

16 tons Lead, July. 

60,000 lb Copper, August. 

100,000 lb Copper, July. 

100,000 lb Copper. July. 

60 tons Lead, July. . 

... 16.a5^ 

... 3.9o< 

... 4.02^ 
... 16.30< 

... 1«.3G< 

... 10.3.*:^ 

... 3.07^< 
... 16.35^ 

... 16.8U< 

... I6.bii^ 

... 

Monday, July 16. 


10 tons Tin, August. 

75,000 lb Copper, July.. 

100,000 lb Copper, December. 

16 tons Lead, July. 

50,000 lb Copper, Jtily. 

... 16.75^ 

... lo.tw 
... 16.33< 

... 

... lO.tHX 

TUESDAY, July 17. 


50,000 lb Copper, December. 

10 tons Tin, August. 

10 tens Tin, September. 

10 tons Tin, October. 

... 16.36# 
.... 10.00# 
... 19.fl(# 

... 19.0C# 


25, 000 1b C oppcr, Deccmtcr. 

200,000 lb Copper, spot. 10.75^ 

50,000 Copper, December.. 10.35< 

48 tons Lead, August. 3.96< 


Financial. 

The general outlook is more cheerful. 
Crop prospects are further improved and 
the probability of a foreign demand for 
surplus grain is strengthened by the lat^t 
advices; added to these circumstances is 
the prospect of renewed activity in the 
iron industries. The adoption of a free- 
wool clause in Congress, to take effect 
January 1, indicates progress on the tariff 
question. On the Produce Exchange a 
feature is an advance in wheat, due to 
stronger cables. Exporters bought more 
freely. Some of the Western fiour mills 
raised their limits. Com was easier. The 
harvesting of early crops in Kansas, Illi¬ 
nois and Southern Michigan has been at¬ 
tended by favorable weather. The Kan¬ 
sas Farmer claims for that State the ]^est 
wheat crop since 1881, estimating the 
yield at 22 bushels per acre; com larger 
acreage than ever before. The official crop 
report of the State of' Michigan estimates 
the wheat crop at 15,911,658 bushels, which 
is less than the crop of last year by 6,811,- 
847, and less than one-half the crop of 
1885. Cotton in South Carolina, Alabama 
and Mississipi, and rice and sugar cane 
in Louisiana, are greatly improved accord¬ 
ing to the Government report. Henry 
Clews attributes the favorable feeling now 
current in Wall street to the excellent 
outlook for the crops more than to any 
other cause that can be named. A good corn 
crop, Mr. Clews holds, is of vastly more 
importance than that of any other grain. 
It IS well to observe, however, as a check 
to undue elation, that the exports of bread- 
stuffs from Southern Russia during the 
coming autumn are expected to be enor¬ 
mous. The trunk line situation is in a less 
favorable shape, inasmuch as cuts have 
been made on new classes of freight. 
Provisions were cut to 18^ from Chicago, 
against 22^ @ 25^, the regular rate being 
30^. Live hogs were also dropped to 18^ 
from Chicago to New York, 16^ to Phila¬ 
delphia ana 15^ to Baltimore, against the 
normal rate of 30^, 28^ and 27^. Dressed 
beef was lowered to 6^ to New York, 4^ 
to Philadelphia and 3^ to Baltimore. The 
rates ’ on lead and wool were also cut. 
There is no movement toward a compro¬ 
mise of this trouble. 

The Stock Exchange markets have gen¬ 
erally been active and strong, but toward 
the close showed some weakness on realiz¬ 
ing sales. The Northwestern situation 
caused uneasiness. Michigan Central 
broke down on the announcement that 
the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic 
Railroad has passed into the possession of 
the Canadian Pacific. The recent action 
of the Grand Trunk in announcing an 
advance of rates on dressed beef to 30^ 
has been followed by the Nickel Plate and 
Lackawanna lines, whose new tariff takes 
effect on the 21st inst. It was also stated 
that the New York and New England had 
made arrangements with the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge Company, whereby it would be 
enabled to make connections with the Erie 
and Delaware and Hudson roads. Foreign 
houses agree in representing that there has 
been literal buying ot American stocks 
abroad since the publication of the Gov¬ 
ernment crop reports, confidence having 
increased. On Monday there were signs 
of reaction. 

The bank clearings of 88 cities last week 
were $908,215,328, a loss of 4.5 ^ as com¬ 
pared with 1887, and outside of New York 
$342,088,697, a falUng off of 1.9 New 
York decreased 6.2; Philadelphia, 12.5; 
San Francisco, 16.5; Baltimore, 8.7; Cin¬ 
cinnati, 9.1; Kansas City, 5.8; St. Paul, 
18.7; Cleveland, 7.9; Galveston, 22.5; 
and Topeka, 11.5 Boston increased 


1; Chicago, 6.8; Pittsburgh, 13.7; New 
Orleans, 15.9; Detroit, 13.4; Omaha, 28.1; 
Indianapolis, 15.5; Memphis, 32.5; Nor¬ 
folk, 27.1; and Duluth, 53.3 

United States bonds purchased by the 
Treasurer under circular of April 17, 1888, 
amount to $32,648,038.90. Cost at ma¬ 
turity, $42,565,933.11. Saving, 4 per 
cents, $9,243,325.80; per cents, $674,- 
568.41; total, $9,917,894.21. The fact 
that bond purchases have dwindled to an 
insignificant amount causes no anxiety in 
business, neither does it practically affect 
the rates of interest. The weekly bank 
statement showed an increase of $3,417,- 
600 in surplus reserve, thus recovering the 
losses of tne last few weeks. The excess 
now' is $27,731,600, which indicates a very 
stiong position compared with one year 
ago. Loans were contracted $1,070,200, 
while specie and legal tenders heavily in¬ 
creased. Money is easy at unchanged 
rates. We c^uote short dates, 4 @ 4J 
but local institutions are inclined to keep 
their funds well in hand. Commercial 
paper is in fair supply in settlement of fall 
purchases, but not equal to the average at 
this season. 

The general markets are dull. Dry 
good jobbers notice advance engagements 
for autumn fully a month earlier than usual; 
prices steady Anthracite Coal is ad¬ 
vanced in price and an early advance in 
tolls is proposed. In the grocery trade 
the sensation is a comer in raw sugar by 
Claus Spreckles as against the trust at¬ 
tended by a simultaneous advance by re¬ 
fineries in New York and San Francisco. 

The imports at New York during June, 
which closed the fiscal year, amounted to 
$39,795,650, showing an average far 
above that of most former years, while the 
exports for the same month w'ere only 
$26,720,292, exclusive of specie, which is 
the smallest June total for a long period. 
For the 11 months ending with May the 
total imports into the United States were 
$719,153,390, and the total exports from 
this country to foreign ports were $692,- 
119,552, leaving a balance of trade against 
us of $27,033,838. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
last week were valued at $8,221,000, of 
which $2,500,000 represents dry goods. 
Since January 1 the total imports are 
$258,365,000, against $253,916,000 for 
the same time last year. The exports for 
the week were $5,167,183. 

According to the Custom-House report 
the exports of specie from this port last 
week were $2,413,000, making a total 
since January 1 of $23,452,900, against 
$10,617,000 for the same time last year. 
The imports of specie for the week were 
$16,000; total since January 1, $5,350,000. 

The .Bureau of Statistics reports that 
the value of exports of breadstuffs for 12 
months ending June 30 is $128,298,361, 
against $162,427,205 for the year ending 
June 30, 1887. The total exports of beef 
and hog product for eight months ending 
June 30, 1888, $58,015,029—a decrease of 
about $800,000 for the same period of 
1887. The total exports of dairy products 
for the two months ending June 80, 1888, 
$1,887,857, against $2,030,173 for corres¬ 
ponding months of 1887. The exports of 
mineral oils for year ending June 30 were 
valued at $45,150,708, against $45,423,474 
for the preceding year. Exports of cotton 
for ten months ending June 80, 1888, 
4,469,120 bales, value $212,898,728; for 
corresponding ten mont^ of 1887 4,271,- 
291 bales, value $195,744,588. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade show’s more 
life, the recent advance having stimulated 
inquiry and fj^ven a stronger tone. The 
old schedule figures are now fully realized, 
unless the small steam sizes are exempted, 
the latter being in excessive supply. Pea 
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can be bought as low as $2.40 and Buck¬ 
wheat $2 (0 $2.10 f.o.b. Quotations are 
as follows; Wyoming Free Burning, f.o.b. 
at South Amboy and Weehawken, Broken 
or Grate, $3.85; Egg, $4.15; Stove and 
Chestnut, $4.50. Heading Hard White 
Ash is advanced 25^ on Chestnut to $4.40; 
25^ on Stove to $4.50; 15^ on Egg to 
$4.25, and 10^ on Broken to $4.10—these 
prices to take effect immediately. East¬ 
ern orders are much more plentiful, and 
large quantities of Coal are going West. 

Anthracite Coal production is increasing 
with the approach of the busy season. 
The total output for the week ending July 
14 is 787,000 tons as compared with 
771,000 tons for the week before, and 
524,000 tons the week next preceding. 
Since January 1 the aggregate is 17,78(3,- 
000, against 17,973,000 for the correspond¬ 
ing period last year. Of the output last 
week Wyoming contributed 444,000 tons, 
or nearly hall the total. For the month 
of June, according to the official report, 
the production of Anthracite was 2,977,- 
000 tons, an increase over last year of 
257,000 tons. The stock of Coal at tide¬ 
water, June 30, was 741,958 tons, a de¬ 
crease of 70,000 tons during the month. 

Bituminous Coal is abundant at prices 
which the producers claim yield no profit. 
A fair trade is in progress. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has carried 
during the year nearly 6,000,000 tons of 
Coal, an increase of 608,000 tons compared 
with last year. The Reading shipped 
40,000 tons of Coal to Port Richmond and 
Elizabethport last week. Vessels are re¬ 
ported in fair supply at Port Richmond, 
and freights are quoted at 90^ @ $1.05, 
and discharge to Boston. The freights 
from the Coal shipping ports in New York 
harbor are quoted at 70^ @ 95^ and dis¬ 
charge to Boston. 

At Pittsburgh advantage has been made 
of the recent floods to ship down the river 
fully 10,000,000 bushels of Coal. Opera¬ 
tors in the Southern trade petition the 
Government to require a 1000-feet span for 
the bridge at Memphis. Active work 
looking to the construction of a new rail¬ 
road to connect the Philadelphia extension 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad with 
the Schuylkill Coal region is in progress. 
The road will be 30 miles in length. The 
Dunn breaker, at Scranton, owned by 
John Jennyn & Co., was burned on Tues¬ 
day night; loss, $100,000. 


Imports. 


The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from July 6 to July 
13, inclusive, and from January 1 to July 
13, inclusive, were as follows: 

Iron and Steel. 


PiElron: Crocker Bros. . 

Naylor A Co..' 

G. w. Stetson A Co. 

July la 
Tons. 
640 

July la 
Tons. 
6,000 

800 

4,275 

280 

U,000 

N. S. Bartlett. 

100 

3,100 

Jas. WiBiamson A Co. 

100 

2,600 

Austin B. A Co. 

100 

100 

Pajfe, Newell A Co. 

13 

13 

SpiCKeleisen: Naylor A Co ... 
J. A. Jansen . . 

466 

6,251 

310 

10,352 

Crocker Bros . 

98 

1,664 

lom 

Steel: G. Lundberg . 

100 

W. F. Wagner . 

60 

873 

J. Abbott A Co . 

13 

263 

F. 8. Pilditch . 

12 

265 

R. F. Downing A Co . 

10 

177H 

957 

A. Milne A Co . 

10 

Chas. Hugill . 

6 

160W 

C. F. Boker . 

3 

116^ 

Newton A Shipman . 

Thos. Prosser A Son . 

3 

107 

2 

18 

J. Beaver Webb . 

1 

1 

Steel Rods: Lazard Bros . 

220 

497 

Naylor A Co . 

R. H. Wolff A Co . 

206 

11,311 

85 

2,896 

Baldwin Bros. A Ck> . 

53 

53 

Cary A Moen . 

5 

669 

Iron: J. Abbott A Co . 

190 

1,535H 

R. F. Downing A 0> . 

89 

04 

W. H. Wallace A Co . 

4 

4 

E. G. Jacobus. 

1 

26 

Steel Billets: J. Abbott A Co. 

125 

1,242 

W. H. Wallace A Co. 

26 

26 

Steel Sheets: Pierson A Co... 

66 

568 

R. Crooks A Co. 

42 

267 


lance A G. Mfg. Co. 

37 

442 

Steel Blooms: N ay lor A Co.. 

36 

1,309 

Steel Slal)s: A. Milne A Co... 

13 

67 

Xay'lor A Co . 

10 

113 

Steel Bara: Union Bridge 
Company. 

1 

259 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser A Son. 


2,722^ 

Steel Tires: Temple A Lock- 
woo<l. 


2Ri 

Rivet Hods: J. A. Roebllng’s 

Sons. 

1S8 

605 

J. Abbott A Co. 

ir.i 

2,077 

Naylor A (^o. 

60 

150 

Iron Blooms: R. F. Downing 
A Co. 

5 

5 

Iron Beams: W. H. Wallace 
A Co. 

4:) 

254 

R. F. Downing A Co. 

Iron Ginlers: Lang & Bro.... 

4 

169 

68 

68 

Sheet Iron : T. B. Coddington 
A Co. 

55 

798 

Screw H<kIs : American Screw 
Company. 

70 

2K5 

Scrap Steel: A. Milne A Co . 

20 

77 

Wire Hods: J. A. Hoebllng’s 

Sons. 

40 

86 

Iron Hings: Thos. Pro«sc*r A 

Son. 

4 

5 

Steel Bbl. Hoops: J. S. Leng’s 
Son. 

125 

255 

Oil Bbl. Hoops : A. R. Whit¬ 
ney A Co. 

Iron Pyrites: merson Foote 

200 

200 

750 

750 

Ferromangani*se : 

Casks. 

Casks. 

Naylor A (’o. 

42 

42 

Tin Plate* 




Boxt's. 

Boxes. 

Phel|>s, Dodge A Co. 

15,718 

27:C7r>9 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 

9,ri07 

95 . 2:17 

T. B. (Ysldington A Co. 

8,224 

8S,59:} 

G. B. More wood A Co. 

.3,500 

22,4:19 

Dickerson, Van Dusen A (’o... 

3,:>“79 

142,849 

H. H. Demilt A Co. 

l,:j:kj 

8,464 

R. Crooks A Co. 

1,075 

37,:i78 

N. L. (’ort A Co. 

712 

68,m>6 

Wolff A Hoesing. 

m 

17,i<08 

Bruce A Cook. 

525 

54.:j(R 

S. Shepard A Co. 

375 

11,284 

J. Byrne A Son. 

200 

20,571 

IVIetal*. 

Pounds. : 

Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, Schall A Co. 

632,615 5,925,439 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 

11,206 

99,(}03 

Spelter: Naylor A Co. 

55,125 

251,303 

Copper: Lewisohn Bros. 

111,812 

111,812 


Irons and Metals Warehoused from July 6 to 
July Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Old Steel Ralls: Bowering & Archibald.. 2(X) 

Pounds. 

Spelter: Naylor & Co.55,104 

Hardware^ Iflaehlnery* dee. 

Allen & Ginter, Tobacco Knives, cs. 4 
Barbour & Co., Machiner>’, cs. 5 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Arms, C8.,32: Mdse., C8.,ll 
Clark, G. A. & Bro., Much’y, cs., 48 
Downing, R, F. & Co., Sheep Shears, ease, 1 
Field, Alfred & Co., Arms, cs., 47; Mdse, cs., 18; 

Gun Caps, cs., 16 
Folsom, H. I)., Arms, cs.. 28 
Furman, H. C., Arms, cs., ll 
Godfrey, C. J., Arms, cs., 18; do. pkgs., 81 
Hartley A Graham, Arms, cs., 9 
Johnson & Co., Machinery, pkgs., 186 
Lewis & Conger, Hdw., cs.. 6 
Lau, J. H. A Co., Arms, cs., 27 
Suthl, Aug., Mach’y. cs., 2 
Lengerke A Dennold, Arms, cs., 2 
Meachara Arms Co., Arms, cs., 24 
Merchants’ Disp. Co., Arms, cs., 12; Hdw., cse., 
1; do., cks., 10 

Oastler, W. (j., Mach’y, pkgs., 11 
Powell A Clement, Arms, cs., 8 
Rotterdam S. 8. Co., Arras, cs., 27 
Sctiovcrling, A., Arms, cs., 36 
Sheldon, G. W. A Co., Hwd., cs., 16 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 8 
Windmulier A Roelker, Arms, cs., 6 
Webb, J. Beaver, Tire Bars, 1(1 
Wicbusch A Hllger, Lim., Mdse., cs, 9; Arms, 
cs., 10 

Witte, John G. A Bro., Cutlery, cs., 6 
Order: Steelware, bdls,216; Ironware, cs., 6; 
Crank Pin, For^ngs, 40; Hdw., cks., 10; Ma¬ 
chinery, cs., 1 

Exports of Metals, 

July 6. Jan.]. 

to to 

July 13. July 13. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott A Co. 88,002 6,238,930 

I^wlsohnBroe. 3,879,022 

F. A. Lomal. 2,5814^93 

American Metal Company.. 100,000 4,442,453 

G. H. Nichols. 223,9:19 

J. Bruce Ismay. 112,000 

8. Mendel. 660,000 

LedouxACo. 110,276 

Muller, Schall A Co. 430,000 


Copper: J. Abbott A Co. 88,002 6,238,930 

I^wlsohnBroe. 3,879,022 

F. A. Lomal. 2,5814^93 

American Metal Company.. 100,000 4,442,453 

G. H. Nichols. 223,9:19 

J. Bruce Ismay. 112,000 

8. Mendel. 560,000 

LedouxACo. 110,276 

Muller, Schall A Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com- 

I)any. 224,034 

J. Kennedy, Tod A Co. 112,028 

H. Becker A Co. 1,260 

Orford C. A S. Rfg. Ckimpany . 224,881 

Robt. M. Thompson.. 125,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co. 766,880 

J. Parsons A Co. 138,760 206,260 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 112,000 

C. Herold. 260,000 

Phelps Bros. 6,280 

R. W, Jones. 189,984 

Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 1,060,836 80,994,740 


Lewisohn Bros. 


8,021,610 


American Metal (Company. 1,272,563 

J. Abbott A Co. 295,000 

C. Ledoux A Co. 485,800 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184,288 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols A Co. 180,996 

Old Brass : BurgaKs A Co 1,:]92 224,600 

Old Copper: Burgass A Co 21,t»61 483,014 . 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age,] 
London, Wednesday, July 18, 1888. 

The Block Tin market has been quite 
active again the past week, and governed 
almost wholly by speculative manipulation 
under the guidance of operators supposed 
to be working in the intere.st of producers. 
Consumers have a considerable supply on 
hand, and quite liberal amounts due on 
purchases of three months’ contracts made 
some time ago. This fact and the 
accumulation of supplies at primary 
points encourage “ bear ” operations to 
some extent. The producers and their 
allies continue to hold supplies back to 
greater or less extent, however, and take 
the aggressive in the sjieculative market, 
presumably trusting that the “short” 
sellers will ultimately experience difficulty 
in covering their contracts without forcing 
prices higher. In any event it is certain 
that all attempts to depress prices are 
stubbornly resisteil. Prices are now £3 % 
£4 higher than a week ago. 

The most interesting feature in the Cop¬ 
per market has been the working of the 
new form of contracts involving deliver¬ 
ies of other brands, equal to or lietter than 
Chili Bars. The previous opposition to 
the innovation seems to have completely 
died out, and the syndicate have been lib¬ 
eral purchasers under the new form of 
contracts. This, in turn, has served to 
improve prices, and the market shows bet¬ 
ter tone at the present time than a week 
ago. However, the breaking off of the 
late agreement between the English asso¬ 
ciated smelters and the continued transfer 
of large blocks of Chili Bars from England 
to France is not without prejudicial effect 
upon outside speculation. 

The transactions in Copper furnace ma¬ 
terial continue to be on a small scale and 
at not particularly firm prices. Messrs. 
James Lewis & Sons’ report, of 15th inst., 
notes a sale of 35 tons American Matte at 
13/9 IP unit, the first transaction in that 
class of material for six or eight weeks. 

The demand for Tin Plate has been lim¬ 
ited, and those buyers who manifest any 
disjiosition to take hold insist upon prices 
low er than have been accepted at any time 
since June 1. Sellers are firm, however, 
in view of the tone of the Block Tin mar¬ 
ket and some appearance of improvement 
in Pig Iron prices. The production is 
now on a very liberal scale, but stocks 
show no remarkable increase. The total 
at British shipping points is now 226,000 
boxes, against 204,000 boxes a year ago, 
and about 195,000 boxes on January 1. 

The Scotch Pig Iron market is affected 
in a degree by speculative operations gov¬ 
erned in a good measure by outstanding 
engagements. The latter, together writh a 
better demand from consumers for makers^ 
brands, impart more or less firmness to 
values. Hematite warrants are held largely 
by merchants who purchased freely some 
time ago, when prices were at a very low 
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point. Present indications point to large 
consumption the balance of the year, and 
it is the popular idea that the require¬ 
ments will be sufficient to cut the stocks 
down at the rate of 1000 tons per week. 
Producers are encouraged by the more 
cheerful aspect and sell reluctantly at cur¬ 
rent prices. 


In several departments of the Steel trade 
a brisk demand is reported, and makers 
are, in some instances, in arrears with de¬ 
liveries on back orders. However, work 
is not as large in some branches as could 
be desired, and prices consequently are 
somewhat uneven. Messrs. Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co. have secured a large order 
for Steel Rails involving about 49,000 tons. 
The terms are not made public. 

The reports from the meetings are 
generally to the effect that a good business 
was done. 

Morewoods’ “Lion” Galvanized-Iron 
Works, Birmingham, have been sold for 
£10,000 sterling. 

Scotch Pig. —Maker’s brands steadier 
in sympathy with “warrants.” but the 
market quiet. 


No. 1 Coitnesh. f.o.b 
No. 1 Summerlee. 

No. 1 Garujhen ie. 

No. 1 Lanfrloan. 

No. 1 Carnbroe. 

No. 1 Shows. 

No. I Oien^arnocii 
No. 1 UalmeUliigtoiL.** 
No. 1 Efrlioton 

Steamer frei/hta. 


Giaasrow. 


at I^itn. 

ATdrossao. 


OlasKOw to New 


5/ ; Liverpool to New York. 7/6. 


47 6 
.47 
. .44 
.. 44 6 
. 89 6 
...45, 
...48^ 
...40/ 
.. 88/6 
York 


Cleveland Pig. —The market very firm 
and fairly active. No. 1 Middlesboro’, 
G.M.B., 34/6; No. 3do., 32/ 

Bessemer Pig. —Business very fair and 
the market steady. West Coast brands, 
mixed numbers, 43/, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Spiegeleisen. —Prices firm and the de¬ 
mand good, English 20 ^ quoted 80/, 
f.o.b. N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Rails. —A good business doing 
at steady prices. Standard sections quoted 
at £3. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship 
ping point. 

Steel Blooms. —The market quiet and 
unchanged. We quote at £3. 13/6 for 7 x 
7, f.o.b. at N.W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —The market steady, 
with very good demand. Bessemer, 2^ 
X 24 inch, £3. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Values are easier and the 
demand slow. Bessemer, £3. 18/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Bods. —^Market still weak 
and dull. Mild Steel No. 6 quoted at £5. 
10/ and No. 6 at £5. 7/6, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Old Bails. —Demand light and prices 
barely steady. Tees quoted at £2. 15/, 
and Double Heads £2. 17/6, c.i.f., New 
York. 


Scrap Iron. —Market dull and rather 
weak. Heavy Wrought quoted at £2. 5/ 
@£2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Market dull and un- 
chang^. Bessemer quoted £2. 5/ @ 
£2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. -Prompt deliveries firmer, 
with slight advance paid for Bessemer 
Cokes. We qnote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaw^ ^de. 14/6 ® 15/ 

IC Bessemer steel, (joke finish...13/ ^ 13/3 

IC Siemens “ “ “ .13/3^13/6 

IC Coke, B. V. grade.1^/9 13/ 

Charoom Teme, Dean grade.12/6 (g) 12/9 


Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
more business, and the market is firmer. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

JB s. d. £ 8. d 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. (Ta 7 10 0 

“ Common “ 4 17 6 fA 5 0 0 

“ Brk Sheet, singles 6 12 6 (Ta 6 15 0 

Welsh Bars (f.0.1). Wale^... 4 12 6 (Si 4 15 0 

Tin.—There has been a lively business, 
and the market is very firm. Straits quoted 
at £85. 12/6 £85. 15/, s|)ot, and £86 

@ £86. 5/ for three months’ futures. 

Copper. —Trading has been larger at 
rather lower prices for prompt deliveries. 
Chili Bars closed at £79 @ £79. 5/, spot, 
and £78 @ £78. 6/, three months’ futures. 
Best Selected, £75, nominal. 

Lead. —The market easier, with only a 
moderate business. Soft Spanish, £12. 10/ 
£12. 15/ at the close. 

Spelter. —Demand has continued good 
and prices have further advanced. Silesian, 
ordinary, £16. 5/ @ £16. 10/ at the close. 


Mayor Hewitt has issued a card to the 
public in.which he called attention to the 
case of O. M. Hartt, the foreman of a shoe 
factory, who had discharged a man for 
theft and whom the Shoemakers’ Union 
demand should be taken back. The 
Mayor says: “For 18 months Hartt has 
been kept out of employment, and in the 
meantime has been compelled to assert the 
doctrine of the liberty of the citizen under 
circumstances peculiarly discouraging. At 
length the law is settled, but Hartt in 
fighting your battles is out of pocket, as 
he informs me, to the amount of $2500. 
For this loss he can get no redress, and 
the men who have caused it have been dis¬ 
charged by the coiiri from punishment, 
while their victim, with a family of seven 
children, has been reduced to poverty. I 
have been familiar with the circumstances 
from the beginning and am convinced 
that a wrong has been done which can 
only be righted by the spontaneous action 
of the public, i would prefer that the 
contributions be small in amount, but 
general. I fear, how ever, at this season of 
the year that it will be difficult to raise 
the sum proposed, and hence I will head 
the subscription with the sum of $100. 
Subscriptions will be received and ac¬ 
knowledged by Abram S. Hewitt.” 


Petitions numerously signed have been 
presented in the Senate from the St. Paul 
Ohamber of Commerce, and from canners 
and packers of Baltimore, Cleveland and 
Portland, Ore., praying for the repayment 
in full of duties paid on imported tin 
plates when made into cans and exported, 
containing American products. 

Work has been resumed at the Belvidere 
mines, in New Jersey, after a suspension 
of several weeks. A large force of men 
are engaged in sinking new shafts. The 
outlook for steady work is encouraging. 
The company has a large quantity of iron 
ore on hand. 


We have received a number of samples 
of the different alloys of metals produced 
by E. W. L. Biermann, of Hanover, 
Germany. 


The product of the Tamarack Copper 
Mine for the year ending June 30, 1888, 
is estimated at 10,390,000 pounds. At a 
net profit of 6 cents per pound this would 
yield $623,400. 

Frank Wilkeson, a peripatetic corres¬ 
pondent, has sent to the New York Times 
a most wonderful review of the history of 
the American iron trade and of the present 
cost of mining ore, making pig iron and 
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manufacturing rails in the United States. 
We need only state that he places the cost 
of Lake Superior Bessemer ore at $2.50 at 
Lake Erie ports, and with Connellsville 
coke at $1.75 at furnaces, then gets Besse¬ 
mer pig at $7.88 in Ohio. Acc()rding to 
our authority “good pig iron loses about 
10 per cent, in w eight in being transforme(i 
into Bessemer steelhence by some mys¬ 
terious figuring the material to make steel 
ingots in Ohio costs $6.59, making the 
total cost, with labor at $2.50 and othei 
expenses at $1.95, as low as $10.04. The 
conclusion is that steel rails can be made 
on Lake Erie for less than $i5. Let the 
Hon. William Scott, of Erie, retire as an 
expert. 

The President has approved the acts for 
the construction of bnages as follows: A 
railroad bridge across the Ouachita River, 
Ark.; a railroad bridge across the Colum¬ 
bia River, between Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton Territory; a ruilroao bridge across the 
Red River of the North; bridge across the 
Mississippi River, near Oquawka, III.: 
bridge over the Tennessee River, between 
Bridgeport and Sheffield, Ala.; bridge 
over the Caney Fork River, between Rock 
Island and Carthage, Tenn.; bridge across 
the Mississippi River, near Clinton, Iowa; 
bridge across the Tombigbee River, in 
Alabama; bridge across the Mississippi 
River, near Muscatine, Iowa; railroad 
bridge acro.ss Bayou d’Arbonne, La. 
bridge over the Missouri River, near Ne 
braska City, Neb. 


The new gas well near Canonsburg, 
Washington County, Pa., is reported to b< 
the largest in the world, if judged by th< 
registered pressure. Solid masonry, V< 
feet thick, was put in around the top of th< 
well to hold the cap on. The tools anc 
rope thrown out were, perhaps, the heav 
i^t of any yet moved in that way. Th< 
iron in the tools weighed 3000 pounds, thi 
wet ro|)e, nearly 2000 feet long, weighec 
as much more, but all was thrown up lik< 
a rocket, the rope coiling around the ruim 
of the derrick like so much yarn. 


The Government of New Zealand hai 
proposed a new tariff bill which will con 
siderably diminish the free list and increase 
small ad valorem duties.’ The class o: 
goods affected principally are such as cai 
be exported from the United States, anc 
includes machinery, cotton and wooler 
goods, boilers, ironware and manufacturec 
carriages and wagons. 


The Railway Age prints the following 
The aggregate of track laid during th< 
past six months now proves to be actual!] 
greater than has ever been reported in thi 
same period with the exception of las 
year, when our record for the first hal; 
showed 3754 miles laid, the total for th( 
year reaching almost 13,000 miles. On 
detailed record shows that between Janu 
ary 1 and July 1 of the present year 332( 
miles of main line—not including siding 
—was laid in the United States. Thii 
mileage is divided among 168 lines, anc 
indicates what is to be a characteristic o 
railway construction this year—that it wil 
be made up by the building of a grea 
number of comparatively short roads, in 
stead of beincr composed to a large degre< 
of long lines built by a few companies. 


The United States cruiser Charleston 
which is being constructed at the Unioi 
Iron Works, at San Francisco, will b( 
launched July 19. 

The Customs D^artment of Canada ii 
June rendered a (iecision placing bronz< 
wire on the free list, while it made the rate 
of duty on wire window screens 35 pei 
cent. 


Google 
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Hardware. 

During the past week the market has 
been quiet ana dull, the demand beinp^ 
snaall and prices continuing in most lines 
without important change. Manufact¬ 
urers ^d merchants are purming a con¬ 
servative course and avoiding overstock¬ 
ing. While the market is thus not as 
strong and active as might be desired, the 
eminently satisfactory condition of things 
throughout the country at large is to lx* 
borne in mind, with the prospect of at 
least a fair fall trade. 

Barb Wire. 

IMces in this market are nominally un¬ 
changed, but with the limited demand 
and the condition of the business in the 
West manufacturers would probably be 
^sposed in some cases to shade quota¬ 
tions if necessary to meet the views of 
their customers. Regular quotations arc 
as follows: Carload lots, 4 cents; 3-ton 
lots, 4.15 cents, and small lots, 4.80 
cents. 

The Braddock Wire Company, Rankin, 
Pa., St. Louis office 821 South Twenty- 
first street, announce that in the suit of 
the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
and I. L. El l wood against them the com¬ 
plainants ^yithdrew, July 2, their motion 
for injunction. Reiferring to this matter 
the Braddock Wire Company and the St. 
Louis Wire Mill Company advise us as 
follows: 

The Wa.shbum and Moen Mfg. Company 
and^ I. L. Ellwood & Co. have about ten suits 
for mfringements of Barb-Wire patents pend¬ 
ing against the St. Louis Wire Mill Company 
and the Braddock Wire Company, and most of 
these ^its are in the Eighth Judicial District, 
of which Judge Brewer, of Leavenworth, Kan., 
is circuit judge. He is the only United States 
judge who sustained the Glidden patent. The 
St. Louis Wire Mill Company are ready and 
willing to stipulate to go to trial before this 
identical judge, who formerly sustained the 
origin^ Glidden patent, on 90 days’ notice. We 
think if they have any patents which they think 
are valid they wohld certainly prefer to take 
their chances before the only judge who ever 
sustained them, and we therefore make tbLs 
prop)osition, which will be good if accepted 
within 30 days. 

Cut Nails. 

Buying continues only from hand to 
mouth, and chiefiy in small lots. There is 
still some irregularity, which, however, it 
is stated affects only those brands w hich 
are not recognized as standard. We con¬ 
tinue to quote $1.90 to $1.95 for carload 
lots on dock and $1.95 to $2.00 for small 
lots from store. The feeling in the trade 
here is that the chances of securing any¬ 
thing like general adhesion to a Nml pool 
among Eastern manufacturers are very 
slight indeed. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The recent action of the manufacturers 
of Carriage Bolts in reducing their prices 
is generally regarded as having been a 
wise move in its bearing toward the dis¬ 
couragement of outside competition, and 
also in keeping the goods at a compara¬ 
tively low price, yielding a fair but not 
exorbitant profit. In this respect they 
have avoided the mistake into which simi¬ 
lar organizations of manufacturers fre¬ 
quently fall. At the same time the ma¬ 
terial reduction in price and the narrow¬ 
ing of the margin for the jobbing trade 
have been regarded by them with some 
disfavor, and some of the wholesale 
houses, especially those who had re¬ 
cently purchased additional Bolts, so as 
to get the quantity discount, are disposed 
to complain of the hardship of the situa¬ 
tion, particularly in view of the fact that 
their margin of profit on the goods is here¬ 


after to be narrow’er than it was. 
This latter feature of the case is, how¬ 
ever, referred to by the manufacturers as 
necessitated by the fact that the jobbers 
throughout the country were in most cases 
underselling the manufacturers, giving 
away a portion of their rebates. 

The market for Augers and Bits is in a 
very good condition and is characterized 
by more regularity than usually prevails in 
this line. Extreme prices have been with¬ 
drawn and the goods are held at some¬ 
what higher figures, the market continu¬ 
ing steady and firm. The fact that the 
business of William A. Ives & Co, is being 
carried on conservatively by Mr. Ives' ex¬ 
ecutors has its bearing on the tone of the 
market. 


The manufacturers of Cast Butts have 
been conferring with reference to prices 
and considering the feasibility of reaching 
an understanding which will secure regu¬ 
larity in this line of goods. We are not 
advised that anything definite has been 
accomplished in this direction. 


The Clark Mfg. Company, Buffalo, have 
announced the following revised discounts 
for Clark’s Surface Blind Hinges and Gate 
Hinges and Latches: 

Per cent, discount. 


Blind Hinges.75, 10 and 5 

Gate Hinges and Latches.60, 10 and 5 


They state that they can furnish either 
“Old Pattern” or the “Tip Pattern” 
*Blind Hinge. The following price list is 
appended: 


Nos. 1, 40 and 50 
Nos. 3 and 45.... 
No. 6. 


Per doz. sets. 

. 1 ^ 8.50 

. 6.25 

. 12.60 


The manufacturers of Nuts are announc¬ 
ing the new price of 5^ cents off list, w hich 
went into effect July, 1. 

With the recent changes which have 
taken place in Oakum, we revi.se our quota¬ 
tions as follow’s • 


Government.per pound, 8 cents 

U. S. Navy.per pound, 7 cents 

Navy.per pound, 6 to cents 


The general features of the market on 
Wrought-Iron Pipe continue as at our last 
report. Manufacturers are holding to the 
advanced quotations, and the market is 
characterized by firmness with a fair de¬ 
maud. 


Since our last report there has been an 
advance of ^ cent in the price of Sisal 
Rope, making an advance of f cent 
within a short time. The .stock of Si.sal 
Hemp is reported to be exceptionally low 
with no prospect of any great increase in 
the supply until the new crop comes in. 
For this rea.son the market is regarded as 
exceptionally firm. 

Tinware is .selling at .somewhat irregular 
prices, and dealers who have not recently 
received revised quotations from manu¬ 
facturers will do well to look into the 
market carefully. There has not been a 
material change in price, but the tendency 
is toward somewhat lower figures than 
those which prevailed some time ago. Net 
prices are frequently made lower than 
those generally given by a aiscount from 
the list. 

Goulds & Austin, Chicago, Ill., issue a 
postal calling attention to the Imperial 
Hose Reel, which they offer at 60 cents. 
They also quote Competition Hose, } inch, 
at 4j cents per foot. 

The market for Tacks is in a decidedly 
unsatisfactory condition for the manufac¬ 
turers, competition continuing very active, 
and exceedingly low prices being in some 
cases made. At some of the quotations 
which are current it is a question whether 
the manufacturers can supply the goods 
without materially scrimping the weight, 
and it will be well for the trade to look 
into the weights of any Tacks they pur- 


cha.se. The frequency with which short 
weights are supplied is one of the features 
of the Tack market which must be borne 
in mind by the careful buyer. 

The E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., are making the following 
quotations on 10 M assorted lots of the 
goods named: 

Cai-tridges, 45-70, .500^rain Bullet, Cop¬ 
per Shells, U. S. Gov’t make, outsiae 

Winchester Primer, per M., at. ;^2.00 

The New Winchester 4.5-70 Model, 1886, 
will take the U. S. Cartridge 45-70, 500-grain 
Bullet, and do better work than with any 
other Cartridge. 

Cartridges, .50-70, Brass Shells, Win¬ 
chester make, per M., at..#20.00 

Firearms. 

Hartley & Graham, 17 and 19 Maiden 
Lane, New York, have issued, July, 1888, 
a price list of Guns, Revolvers, Ammuni¬ 
tion and Sporting Goods, with Quotations 
to the trade. It is a well printea and well 
arranged pamphlet of 44 pages, in which 
many leading Arms are illustrated, w ith 
list prices and discounts or net figures. 
The list of Ammunition is also given, with 
out quotations, however, and with an in¬ 
timation that discounts will be furnished 
on application. Some specialties in the 
same line are also shown. As represent¬ 
ing a very complete line of these goods, 
and giving some interesting quotations, 
the price li.st will be appreciated by the 
trade. 


The E. C. Meacham Arms Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., have sent out very widely 
to the trade the following quotations on 
Firearms, in which it will be observed 
that some specially low prices are quoted. 
It is stated that only the quantities named 
will be furnished at these prices: 

25 Remington Floberts, P. Grip, Light 

22, No. 2, at.#2.30 

25 Remington Floberts, P. Grip, Heavy 22, 

No. 3, at. 2.75 

25 Wamant Floberts, P. Grip, Light 22, 

No. 4, at. 2.65 

25 Wamant Floberts, P. Grip, Heavy ; 2, 

No. 5, at. 3.50 

Case Lots^ B. L. Single Guns. 
Semi-Hammerlees, 12-gauge, #8..50: 10- 

gange, at.#10.50 

XL Shot Guns, 38, at 8.^; 44 at. 6.00 

Remington System, 20-Gauge, inch,at. 5.50 

Case Lots, Zulu, 12-Gauge, at #2.65; 100 

lots at.*.. 2.50 

Springfield, 16-Gauge, .32-inch, at. 4.50 

Champion, Side Snap, 12-Gauge, at #6 .50; 

Twist, 12-Gauge, at. 7.25 

Champion, Top Snap, 12-Gauge, at #7.50; 

Twist, i:;^Gauge, at. 8.25 

Champion, Side Snap, 10-Gauge, at #5; 

Twist, 10 Gauge, at. 5.50 

Champion, Top Snap, 10-Gauge, at #6; 

Twist, 10-Gauge, at. 6..50 

H. Richards, Top Snap, 10-Gaiige, at... 7.00 

Forehand & Wadsworth System, 10- 

Gauge, #7. .50: 12-Gauge at. 7.00 

Champion, Hammerless, P. G. P. F., 

Rubber Butt, 12-Gauge, at. . 6.50 

Champion, Hammerless, P. G. P. F., 
Rubber Butt, 10-Gauge, at. 6.50 

25 Lots B. L. Double Guns {Assorted). 

No. P., Lefaucheux, 12-Bore, at #5.65; 

10-Bore at. #.5.90 

Bonehill, No. 28 E, 30to 32, Choked, at.. 17.00 
Bonehill, No. 36 E, 30 to 32, Choked, 10- 

Bore only, at. 18.00 

1023, English, Side Snap, Back-Action, 

10 and 12-Gauge, at. 8.75 

1180. Same Reb. P. G., 12-Gauge only, at. 9.50 
English Side Snap Bar, 10 and 12-Gauge, 

at. 10.75 

English Top Snap, Bar-Action, Reb. 

R G., 10-Gauge, at. 11..50 

English, Top Snap, Bar-Action, Reb. 

F. G., Ex. Rib., 10-Gauge only, at_ 13.50 

International Top Snap, Back-Action, 

#14.85; Bar-Action at. . 18.85 

International Side Snap. laminated, 
Pistol-Grip Rebounding, at. 9.85 

100 Ass't Dbl. Acf'n Plated Revolvers. 

Net Cash, 

44 C. F. British Bull Dog, Wood, Ameri¬ 
can make, at.J.#1.25 

.32, 38 and 44 American Bull Dog, at. 1.50 

32, 38 and 44 Imported British Bull Dog, at 1.40 
32 and 38 XL Bull Dog, Regular Ham¬ 
mer, at. 1.60 

.32 and .38 XL Bull Dog, Folding Ham¬ 
mer, at. 2.20 
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41 Plemin^on Doublo Derrin^cei’:?, at. 4.05 

82j38 and 44 F. & W. British Bull Dog, 

Rubber and Reb’dg, at. l.TO 

82 and 38 Forehand & W. Automatic, at. 5.50 
8S American Arms Co., Single Action 

Shell-Ejjecting, at. 3.00 

38 American Anns Co., Double Action, 

Shell-Ejecting, at. 4.00 

Straight GHp New Guiut. 

5 Parker Bros.’ 10-Bore, 32-inch, 10 to 10^^ 

lbs. List, at 855; Net, at.827.50 

5 Colt’s 30 and 32-iuch, 12-Bore, 7% to 10 
lbs., 10-Bore, 8 to 10* tT lbs. List, at 850; 

Net, at.27.50 

Cane Lots Single M. L. Guns. 

No. 3, Davis System, to 34-inch, at.$2.75 

Model ’42 Muskets, at. 1.50 

Model ’58 Cut-Down Blued, at. 1.75 

Moder82 Blued, at. 2.00 

Will Sell in Case Lots as follows: 

10 Spencer Repeating Shot Guns, at.$25.00 

20 Springfield Rifies, 45-70, Wind-Gauge 

Sights, at. 9.00 

20 Springfield Military Rifies, 50-70, with 

Bayonet, at. . — 5.50 

20 Sharps Borchardt Military, 4.5-70, Re- 

finish^ as new, at. 6.50 

20 Springfield Rifles, 45-70, with Bayo¬ 
net, at. 6.00 

20 Wnitney-Kennedy Rifles, Octagon, 40- 

60 and 4^00, at. 8.75 

10 Sharps Sporting Rifles, ’74 Model, 45-70, 

30 in Oct., D. T., at. 9.00 

50 Flobert Rifles, Extractor on Barrel, B. 

B. Cap, at. 1..50 

10 Remington Guns, ’82, 10-Bore only, 80- 

inch, S)4 lbs, at.'.20.00 

80 Ba^ Shot, Patent, at $1.15; Chilled, at 1.40 

ItenSs. 

A meeting of the National Association 
pf Carriage and Wagon Axle Manufactur¬ 
ers was held in the Monongahela House, 
Pittsburgh, on Wednesday, the 11th inst., 
fh*esident B. L. Sheldon presiding. The 
reports of some committees were read, and 
careful attention was given to reports as to 
the general condition of the trade and 
other matters of interest to the association. 
The following officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen: President, B. L. Sheldon; 
first vice-president, F. W. Wooster, of 
Brooklyn; second vice-president, G. H. 
LaughUn, of Cleveland; third vice-presi¬ 
dent, N. G. Park; treasurer, G. F. Smith, 
of Fort Plain, N. Y.; secretary, J. C. Lee, 
of New York. 

A wholesale department has been opened 
at Nos. 11 & 13 South Canal st., Chicago, by 
the American Well Works, of Aurora, Ilf. 
A stock of their own goods will be car¬ 
ried, and in addition a full line of Iron 
Pipe, long Couplings, plugged and reamed 
Pipe for Tube Wells, Artesian Tubing and 
well supplies generally. 

The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Com¬ 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich., have issued 
a circular in which, among other things, 
they call the attention of the trade to the 
fact that owing to the great number of 
houses in which steam heat is being placed 
there is a much greater demand for Refrig¬ 
erators during the fall and winter than 
formerly. The capacity of their new fac¬ 
tory is now 100 Refrigerators daily. It 
will be run to its full capacity during the 
summer, fall and winter to accumulate 
stock, so that prompt shipments can be 
made in the future. Their a.ssortment of 
Refrigerators is now complete. 

The National Carriage Spring Manufact¬ 
urers’ Association held a regular meeting 
at the Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, on 
Wednesday, the 11th inst. E. H. Bourne, 
of Cleveland, was chairman, and G. S. 
Smith, of Fort Plain, N. Y., acted as 
secretary. There was an unusually large 
attendance, members being present from 
all over the country. In contrast with the 
Axle manufacturing business, the trade in 
Springs was reported to be in a very favor¬ 
able condition. It is not only good at 
present, but the outlook is very encourag¬ 
ing. The advisability of merging the or¬ 
ganization into the National Carriage 
Builders’ Association was discussed. It 
was unanimously decided to go into the 
general association. A committee of three 


was appointed to attend to the preliminar¬ 
ies necessary to the consolidation. The 
committee was composed of E. H. Bourne, 
of Cleveland, president of the National 
Carriage Sjiring Association; G. S. Smith, 
of Fort Plain, N. Y., and E. R. Irwin, of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Chicago Wire and Spring Company, 
154 Lake street, Chicago, now own and 
operate the works of the late Grant 
Wire and Spring Company, at Lockport, 
Ill. They manufacture Tinned and Spring 
Wire, but devote special attention to the 
production of Upholsterers’ and Cabinet- 
Makers’ Springs, finding the best outlet 
for their works in that direction. They 
aim to produce a high (juality of goods 
and find their efforts are appreciated. The 
demand ha.s so greatly increa.sed that they 
have been obliged to put more machinery 
in their Spring department this month to 
enable them to fill orders with reasonable 
promptness. Millard R. Powers is presi¬ 
dent and J. C. Reynolds is secretary' and 
treasurer of the company. 

The trade will observe the advertisement 
on page 63 relating to Peter Wright's 
Anvils and calling attention to an imita¬ 
tion of their brand, against which the 
trade are cautioned. 

TheTodd-Donigan Iron Company, Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., have issued a very convenient 
and creditable catalogue, the first pub¬ 
lished since the organization, of the com¬ 
pany in 1881. It relates to supplies for 
mines, railroads, machinists, quarrymen, 
blacksmiths, boiler-makers, wagon-makers, 
fence builders, carriage-makers and rail¬ 
road contractors, which are appropriately 
classified and fully illustrated in a sub¬ 
stantially bound volume of 337 pages. It 
is evident that care has been taken in the 
preparation of the illustrations with a 
view to securing quality and effectiveness. 
Many of them, we are advised, w’ere pre¬ 
pared especially for this volume, and made 
in Louisville, where also it is interesting 
to observe the tine paper of the volume 
was manufactured, the printing, binding, 
&c., being all done in that cit^, to which 
the excellence of the workmanship is very 
creditable. The large line of goods repre¬ 
sented in the volume are carri^ in stock; 
some of them, such as Turn Buckles, Wire 
Rope Fastenings, Wire Rope Clamps, &c., 
as well as those goods shown on pages 63 
to 75, including Hoisting Machinery, Der¬ 
rick Castings, &c., are not kept in stock 
by other houses in that section. 

In their advertisement on page 71 the 
Jetter Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., call 
attention to their goods, including Files, 
Screw -Drivers and Wrought Goods. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
Chicago, III., under date July 15, have 
issued a 16-page price current, in wliich 
they represent a line of Tin Plates, Metals, 
&c.. Tin Shingles, Freezers, Water Coolers, 
Window Screens, Bicycles, Campaign 
Torches and other goods. 

Our readers will observe the Special 
Notice on page 49, in which a gentleman 
of long experience in the Wholesale Hard¬ 
ware and House-Furnishing business an¬ 
nounces, under the 7iam deplume “Energy,” 
his desire for a position in this city or else¬ 
where. His qualifications are referred to, 
and the fact that the best references can be 
furnished. 

Whitfield & Jacobs, Pontiac, Mich., 
manufacturers of the Buckcll Safety 
Clevis, advise us that they have recently 
made a great improvement in the appear¬ 
ance of their Clevises by giving them a 
handsome coat of japan. They are also 
furnishing to dealers who desire them a 
well-finished sample board to hold one 
each of the different sizes of their Clevises. 
They are made in easel form to stand on 
the counter or floor, are painted bright red ^ 


' and varnished, and when furnished with 
! the Japanned Clevises are said to be very 
attractive in appearance. 

Carl F. Boker, 93 John street, New 
■ York, announces that Asbeck, Osthaus, 
Eicken & Co., Hagen, Germany, have 
placed in his hands the sole agency for the 
United States and Canada for theif Steel 
Music Wire for pianofortes and spripgs. 
This Wire is referred to as w'Cll known for 
its superior quality. Mr. Boker states 
that he keeps a large stock on hand for 
springs, which is especially manufactured 
for this purpose. His circular also states 
the sizes in which Wire is made. 

The American Screw' Company, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., send out in very neat form 
a sample of their new rolled ^rew'. One 
of the new Screws and one of the old are 
inserted in wood, which is cut open to 
show the manner in which the two Screw's 
enter the wood. They call attention to 
the superior point of the new Screw', w'hich 
enters the w ood easily, to its deep thread, 
giving greater holding strength, and to the 
small shank, which avoids splitting the 
wood, and requires but one boring for 
hard wood. 

As appears by the advertisement on 
page 69, it will be seen that Win. H. Cald¬ 
well is successor to the Andrus Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. In carrying on 
the manufacture of the interesting Hard¬ 
ware siiecialties formerly made by that 
company Mr. Caldwell will have the best 
wishes of the trade for his success. 

Walter Hart, 65 Stone street, New' York, 
issues a circular devoted to the National 
Flagstaff Bracket, which shows the sepa¬ 
rate parts and the use of the Bracket. By 
the announcement on page 49 it will be 
seen that Mr. Hart calls attention to these 
Brackets, and his desire to make arrange¬ 
ments with houses in the principal cities 
to handle the goods. 

An interesting game of base-ball took 
place at the Prospect Park base-ball 
grounds last Saturday between the em¬ 
ployees of Wm. Bryce & Co. and H. L. 
Judd & Co. The game was well played 
by both clubs. The result was the latter 
were vanquished, the score being Wm. 
Bryce & Co., 7; H. L. Judd & Co., 6. 

W. B. Barry Saw and Supply Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., have issued their cata¬ 
logue and price list for the current year. 
It is a conveniently arranged pamphlet, 
which represents their line of goods, with 
mention of related specialties and tables 
for reference. The company call attention 
to the fact that some important changes 
have been made in prices, and that some 
valuable additions have been made in the 
line of Saw Tools. 

E. K. Sargeant, Brockville, Ont, issues 
a circular relating to Sargeant’s Process 
Coffee Pot and Um, which was patented 
in Canada March 31, 1886, and in the 
United States May 1, 1888. Besides the 
ordinary line of Coffee Pots made on this 
principle the circular describes large 
Coffee Machines for making from 11 to 
20 gallons at a time. 

Worcester Ferrule Company, Worcester, 
Mass., have obtained a patent for improve¬ 
ments in Knobs for dampers or registers, 
the object of the invention being to pro¬ 
duce a Knob which will cause the slide to 
which the Knob is attached to fit more 
closely to the door. This is accomplished 
by means of a coiled spring bearing at its 
opposite ends against the nut and the inner 
face of the cap plate. 

The Cincinnati Wire Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, have issued their standard 
price list No. 2, which contains the card 
for Standard Wire Nails, and also the Mis¬ 
cellaneous Wire Nail list, with the memo¬ 
randa of extras which we referred to in our 
last issue as decided upon by the manu- 
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facturers. The whole is conveniently ar¬ 
ranged, and will be appreciated by the 
traae. In the circular accompanying it 
the company call attention to the fact tliat 
their factory is equipped with the most 
modern machinery, and manned by the 
best class of nailers, and has a capacity of 
600 kegs per dav. 


dueetl to such fine proportions that the busiie^ss 
was not worth having. In the end, this state 
of thiupi has led to the arranjiCenietit under 
which the various Icadinj^ markets are care¬ 
fully apportioned, and prices are re;^ulate<i so 
as to yield the mak»‘rs what thiw consider a 
pro]>er return for their-capital and skill. The 
British home trade, naturally enouich, is left 
exeliLsively to Nettlefold's, while the (Terniau 


No. 4.. .44 X las In. 50 to SO 12 to 48 

No. 5....44 X 12»i in. 7l) to lUO ^rals. 2U to 30 


With jralv. 
iron pan. 
No. 2.. ..sir.:,o 
No. 3.... 21.00 
No. 4 ... 24.:.0 
No. 5 ... 20.75 


Approx. With heavy Approx, 
weitriit. cOpi>er pan. weijrht. 
2:.on»s. $12.50 275 lbs. 

:.'75 n»s. .50.00 300 lbs. 

;»)o liH. (V).iKJ :t50 lbs. 

;t'iO lbs. 75.1 W 4<J0 Ibe. 


With the-ae FA'aporators the followln-r ^Izes of 
MilN can be ased. but we roeoramend a Ban one 
Hi7A‘ lar>oT: 


The Henry C. Hart Mfg. Company, De¬ 
troit, Mich., have issued a catalogue of 
specialtie>< for the Toy trade. It includes 
Safes, Savings Banks, Toy Cannon, &c. 
The Civsh Register Hank is an interesting 
and recent addition. It has a device for 
registering the amount of cash contained 
in the Bank. 

On the 2d inst. the partnership hereto¬ 
fore existing between F. D. Butterfield 
and H. S. Hjiskell, under the name of But¬ 
terfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt., was dis¬ 
solved by mutual consent. The manufact¬ 
ure of Stocks, Dies and Taps for black¬ 
smiths’, machinists' and steam fitters’ use 
will be continued by F. D. Butterfield and 
F. G. Butterfield under the same style as 
heretofore, they having succeeded to the 
business of the late firm. 

Trade Topics. 

With reference to uniformity in marking 
goods, as advocated in the letter of a cor¬ 
respondent in a recent issue, we have the 
following from a Missouri Hardwareman: 

I noticed an article in your paper on 
uniformity in marking goods, which seems 
to me looks well on paper. It is, how¬ 
ever, mighty hard to lay down a cast-iron 
rule to sell by. No doubt your corres¬ 
pondent has reference to running the busi¬ 
ness in a city of some size, where a cash 
trade is possible. But what rule would he 
advocate for the country merchant who not 
only does not sell for cash, but all the way 
from one to six months’ time, or longer? 
Now if we make a cast-iron rule and 
charge our cash customer the price marked 
on the goods, what shall we do with those 
who settle up twice or three times a year? 
It will not do to charge them a little more 
on every article that we sell, for they would 
object. How is this to be regulated? 
Or if we were to increase the mar¬ 
gin, so as to take in our six months’ cus¬ 
tomer, would that be doing justice to the 
man who paid us in 15 or 30 days? Or, 
supposing a customer comes in who some¬ 
times pays cash and at other times does 
not and asks for a certain article, and, ex¬ 
pecting him to pay the cash, we name the 
cash price to him; he takes it and walks 
out without saying any thing about pay¬ 
ing for it. of course, it must be 

charged. The same day or a few days 
later another credit customer comes in and 
asks for the same article and we ask him 
the regular credit price charged him. As 
our trading is nearly entirely with farmers 
who come to town on a rainy day, and 
will spend nearly all the day in town talk¬ 
ing about tariff, crops, «fcc., it often 
happens that farmer No. 1 will meet 
farmer No. 2 on the street: ‘‘Buy a 
Fork?” “Yes.” “How much?” “50 
cents.” “50 cents! Why I only paid 45 
cents for mine. ” That settles No. 2 and 
he is going to have revenge, either by 
raising a racket or by stopping buying 
from a man who charges him more than 
he does his neighbor. I trust your cor¬ 
respondent will give us a little more light 
on this subject, as it is a very interesting 
one, and oblige A Country Dealer. 

Referring to the combination between 
the foreign manufacturers of Screws, 
which we announced in our last issue, the 
London Iroinnangery July 7, remarks edi¬ 
torially : 

The condition of the Screw trade for a long 
time past had been exceedingly unsatisfactory 
to the firms engaged in it, and the keenness of 
competition had led to such constant cutting of 
prices that profits were in many instances re¬ 


home market is to b' suppli«Hl exclusively by 
(lomian makers. The French market natur¬ 
ally falls chiefly to the share of Japy Freres. 
As to Belgium, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Austria and the East of Europe, Italy, 
Turkey, Spain and Portugal, we are without 
definite information at the moment, but it is 
underst<Kxi that the whole of these markets 
have been “arrangetl” in a manner which 
will be satisfactory to all parties con¬ 
cerned. All other markets—that is to 
to .say, all countries outside Europe—are, it is 
stated, to be supplied at a present discount of 
72^4 per cent, off Nettlefold’s list, and it is un¬ 
derstood that this part of the business is to be 
done on the principle known in America as 
“pooling.” What the immediate effect of the 
arrangement upon prunes will be we cannot 
state until the new lists or reWsed discounts are 
made known, but it is stated that net prices 
will be advanced by nearly 60 per cent. Of 
this, however, we have not definite information, 
and merely repeat what is stated by those who 
assert that they have knowledge to that effect. 
If that is the case, then it cannot be said that 
the new “arrangement” errs on the side of 
modesty, but exacts a very considerable penalty 
from consumers for the benefits they have de¬ 
rived from the competition of recent years. 
Whether the combination, as a whole, is wise 
from a British point of view we are scarcely 
in a position to state from the rather scanty 
details in our possession. On the face of it, 
however, it appears as though Nettlefold’s had 
surrendered the foreign markets, or some of 
them, rather lightly, yet we are bound to as¬ 
sume that the managers of that concern have 
paid due regard to the “ British intereets ” in¬ 
volved, and have not made concessions to their 
foreign competitors (friends now, we suppose) 
without obtaining equivalent advanta^ in 
other directions. 

The James L. Haven Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, issue a sheet containing 
the following net prices to dealers on 
Sorghum Mills, Eva^rators, Corn Crush¬ 
ers, Shellers, &c. The implements and 
machinery referred to in this price list are 
described and illustrated in other pamph¬ 
lets: 

The Economist Cane MiU. 

No. 0, Steel shafts, 2 rolls. Capacity, 50 gal¬ 
lons per hour; weight 366 lbs.Price, $17.50 


With No. 2. No. 0 Kermorai^^t, A Wi^stern. 

With No. 4, No. 1 B Western. 

With No. 3, No, Pioneer. A t’hiiinplou. 

With No. .5, B ('h:iini>ion, C Wt'stern. 

Get an Ev uporabir large enough. 

Cook’/* Patent for BrlcH Furnice. 
Galvanized iron or copp<*r, with two skimmers 
complete. 

For acres. 

Size of pan. Syrup p<^r day. of cane. 

No. 2. 44 X 72 in. 30 to 4^) tnils. 6 to 8 

No. 3..44 X S«) in. 40 to Go irals. 8 to 12 

No. 4.44 X lOH in. 50 to so mUs. ig 

No.>5.44 X 121) in. 75 to 120 irals. 15 to :» 

No. 0. 44 X 144 in. KM to 140 gals. 20 to :» 

No. 7.(4x180 in. 125 to 175 gals. 30 to 46 


Approx. Galv. Heavy 
weij^ht. iron. copper. 

No. 2.100 Il>s. $8.75 $^00 

No. 3.125 lbs, 10..50 37.50 

No. 4.150 lbs. 12.25 42.50 

No. 5.165 lbs. 15.75 55.00 

No. 6.iHUlba. 10.25 &5.00 

No. 7 . 230 lbs, 22.75 75.00 


With these Pans the following sizes of Mills 
can be u.sed, but we advise a Pan one size larger. 
It is poor economy to use too small a Pan. 

With No. 2, No. 0 Fx^onomist, A Western. 

With No. 3, No. 0 Pioneer, A Gharaplon. 

With No. 4, No. 1 Pioneer, B Western. 

With No. 5, B Champion, C Western. 

With No. 6, No. 2 Pioneer, C Champion, D 
Western. 

With No. 7, No. 3 Pioneer. 

Cook’s Patent Furnace^ with Orate and Chimney, 
(No Pan.) 

Weight. Price. 

No. 2. For Pan, 44 X 72 in.200 lbs. $10.00 

No. 3. For Pan, 44 X 90 in.215 llis. 12.00 

No. 4. For Pan, 44 x las In.225 lbs. 14.00 

No. 6. For Pan, 44 x 126 in.250 lbs. 16.00 

Furnace Doors and Orate Bars. 

To be used with Evaporator Pans for Brick 
Furnaces. 

No. 1 Furnace Door, 16 x 18 in.$3.00 

No. 4 Grate, 18 x 33 in. 1.50 

Haven^s IXL Cider Mitts. 

With Double Cranks. 

Senior, with double cranks and adj ustable 

feed rollers.Price, $18.00 

Medium, with one crank and adjustable feed 

rollers.Price, 16.00 

Junior, with one crank and adjustable feed 
rollers...Price, 11.50 

Hdnen’s IXL Power Cider Mitts. 

No. 1. Rollers 10V4 in. long by 8 in. diam. 
Canacity, 100 to 200 bushels per hour 
^ Price, $60.00 

No. 2. Rollers 14 in. long by 12 in. diam. 
Capacity, 200 to 400 bushels per hour 
^ Price, 100.00 

Cider-Press Syretos—Cast. 

For Hand or Power Mills. 

5 ft. long, 4 in. diam.Price, each, $11.00 

LiUte Oiant Com Crushers. 


The Pioneer Cane Mitts. 

Wrought steel shafts, turned bearings, gear¬ 
ing cast separate from the rolls and bored, rolls 
turned, brass boxes, feed boxes and patent step 

S reventing clogging. 

o. 00. Capacity, 50 gallons per hour. 

Weight, 850 lbs.Price. iW.OO 

No. 1. Capacity, 70 gallons per hour. Weight. 

660lbs....Price, CT.50 

No. 2. Capacity, 105 gallons per hour. 

Weigh t^^TW lbs.Price, 36.00 

No. 3. Capacity, 184 gallons per hour. 
Weight, low lbs.Price, 45.00 

New South Cane Mitts. 

Steel shafts, flanged rolls, separate gear, brass 
boxes. 

No. A. Light one horse. Estimated capac¬ 
ity, 40 to 60 gal. per hour. Weight, 450 

lbs.Price, $W.OO 

No. B. Regular one-horse. Estimated ca¬ 
pacity, 60 to 75 gal. per hour. Weight, 600 

lbs..Price, 27.50 

No. C. Heavy one-horse. Estimated ca¬ 
pacity, 75 to 90 gal. per hour. Weight, 725 

Ib^. .ftioe, 35.00 

No. D. Regular two-horse. Estimated ca¬ 
pacity, 90 to 100 gal. per hour. Weight, 

IlOOlbs.Price, 45.00 

Champion Horizontal Cane Mitts. 

Letter A. One-horso. Approximate weight, 

600 lbs. Capacity per hour, 60 gals.Price, $27.50 
Letter B. One or two horse. Approximate 
weight, 700 lbs. Capacity per hour, 75 

gals.Price. 36.00 

Letter C. Two-hoi*se. Approximate weight, 

900 lbs. Capacity per hour, 100 gals.Price, 42.50 
Cook’s Patent Combined Portable Evaporators. 
Including Pan, two Skimmers, Rocker Furnace. 
Grate and Chimney. 


Size of 
pan. 

No. 2 ...44 X 72 in. 
No. 3....44 X 90 in. 


Syrup per 
day. 

30 to 4bgaLs. 
40 to 60 gais. 


Acres 
cane per 
season. 
6 to 
8 to 12 


Complete, with Box, Hopper and Sweep. 

No. L 2-oone, l-horae, 5 to 8 bushels per 

hour.Price, $18.90 

No. 2. 2-cono, light 2-horse, 7 to 10 bushels 

per hour...'.Price, 22.00 

No. 2. S-cone, 2-horsc, 8 to 12 bushels per 

hour.Price, 20.70 

No. 8. 8-oone, S-horse, 12 to 20 bushels per 

hour.Price, 87.80 

This is the old and favorite pattern of Little 
Giant, of which more have probably been sold 
than of all other styles combined. 

Excelsior Feed MOL 

Force Feed and White Iron Grinders. Complete 
with Box, Hopper and Sweep. 

No. 4. Estimated oapaoity, 5 to 15 bushels of 
meal per hour, according to fineness 

grouna. Weight, 425 lbs.. Price, $24.80 

Warranted to oe well made of good material, 
and to work well when properly managed. 

Haren’s IXL Com Shellers. 

Single, with Separator.Price, $6.50 

Single, with Separator and Fan.Price, 6.00 

Extra for Hopper or Peed Table.Price .40 

Double, with Separator, Fan, Food Table, 

Crank and Pulley for power...... Price, $13.00 

Eagle Com Shellers. 

Single, with Separator.Price, $6.00 

Single, with Separator and Pan.Price, 6.75 

Extra for Hopper or Feed Table.Price, .50 

Double, with Separator, Fan, Pood 'fable;. 
Crank and Pulley for power... . ..Price, $14.00 
Horse Powers. 

Light, with two Levers and Tumbling Shaft 

and Pulley.Price. $28.00 

Heavy, with two Levers and Tumbling 

Shaft and Pulley.Price, $».00 

Heavy, with four I.K5ver3 and Tumbling 

Shaft and Pulley. Price, $48.00 

Hoad Scrapers, 

No. 2, 26 in. wide; weight, 90 Tb.Price, $3A0 

No. 3, 29 in, wide; weight, 100 lb.Price, 4.00 
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San/ord^s Patent IXL Perfect Cutting Boxa*, 
For Hay and Straw. 

No. 1, with 40 knives. Weight, 150 Ibe. Price^ ^ 

each... 

No. 2, with 40 knives. Weight, lUO lbs. Price, 

each.. • • 

No. 3, with SO knives. Weight, CO lbs. Price, 
each. 


Haven's IXL Lever Culting Boxes. 

No. 0,10-inch curv’cd knife. Weight, 45 Ibs^ 

Price, each.; • 

No. 4, ll-lnch curved knife. Weight, 5o lbs. 

Price, each. 

N o. a, 11-incb straight knife. Weight, 55 lbs. 

Flrlce, each. 

The Eriijle Hand Cutters. 

No. 0. One 8-in. knife, self-feed, geared 4 to 
1, cuts H or % in. hay or straw, weight, 

100 lbs.Price, $8.70 

No. 8. For hay, straw or fodder, 8-in. knife, 
cuts % to in., stop-feed, 40 

No. 11. For hay, straw or fodder, 11-in. 
knife, cuts % to P^in., stop-feed, weight, 

150 lbs..Price, 13.20 

Eagle Power Cutters—Three Sizes. 

No. 18. Two 13-in. knives, cuts % to 3^ in., 
stop-feed, safety fly-wheel, will cut two to 
three tons green fodder per hour. .Price. $24.00 
No. 15. Two 15-in. knives, cuts % to 3J4 in., 
stop-feed, safety fly-wheel, will cut three 
to lour tons green fodder per hour.. Price, 27.00 
No, 20. Four-feed or ensilage, two 20-in. 
knives, cuts ^ to 8^ in., stop-feed, safety 
fly-wheel, capacity, eight to ten tons per 
hour.Price, 46.00 

Lawn Vases. 

Painted White, or Green and Bronze. 

Berlin Vase and Base, No. 7. 

Hlght of Vase and base, 33 in.Price, $9.00 

Right of Vase alone, 21 in.Price, 5.05 


Grosvenor Vase and Base. 

Price. 

No. 1. Right of Vase and base, 42 in.$12.15 

No. 1. Right of Vase alone, 28 in. 9.00 

No. 3. Right of Vase and base, 30 in. 9.00 

No. 3. Right of Vase alone, 24 in. {.85 

No. 5. Right of Vase and l^ise, 31 in. 5.85 

Na 5. Right of Vase alone, 22 in. 4.06 

Avon Vase and Base, No. 4. 

Right of Vase and base, 29 in.Price, $5.^ 

Right of Vase alone, 17 in.Price, 4,06 

Woodberry Vase and Base, No. 2. 

Right of Vase and base, 40 in.Price, $11.70 

Right of Vase alone, 20 in.. Price, 8.66 

Femleaf Vase and Base, No. 1. 

Right of Vase and base, 32 in.Price, $8.10 

Right of Vase alone, 24 in.Price, 0.30 

Femleaf Vase and Base, No. 2. 

Right of Vase and base, 82 in.Price, $7.65 

HUht of Vase alone, 24 in.Price, 6.86 

Painted White or Green and Bronze to order. 
Femleaf Vase and Base, No. 3. 

Right of Vase and base, 33 In.Price, $7.20 

Right of Vase alone, 26 in.Price, 5.40 

Femleaf Vase and Base, No. 4. 

Right of Vase and base, 22 in.Price, $6.85 

Right of Vase alone, 14 in.Price, 4.06 

Lawn Settees. 

Rustic Settee. 

No. 1, will seat two persons.Price, $6.75 

No. 2, will seat three persons.Price, 8.10 

Grape Settee. 

No. 8, will seat two persons.Price, $8.10 

Na 4, will seat three persons.Price, 9.45 

Wood Slat Settees. 

Na 1, Wood Slats, Iron Legs, 4 ft. 8 in. long. 

Price, $4.50 

Na 2, Wood Slats, Iron Legs, 5 ft. lon^. 


Price, $4.96 


Lawn Chairs. 
Lattice Chair. 


No. 1, painted White, or any color tb order. 

Price, $3.00 

Morning Glory Chair. 

No. 2, painted White, or any color to order. 

Price, $4.96 


Export Trade. 

In the existing condition of domestic 
business, in which in many lines there is a 
capacity of production beyond the require¬ 
ments of the trade, manufacturers are giv¬ 
ing increased attention to export trade, and 
it M gratifying to observe that American 
Hardware is going in enlarged quantities 
and in greater vanety of goods to foreign 
markets. As indicating something of the 
extent of our export business and the class 
of goods that are going abroad, we give 
the following detailed statement of ship¬ 
ments in the Hardware and related lines 
that have recently been made: 

FEB BARK ARIEL ABBOTT, FOR BRISBANE, 
QUEENSLAND. 

By Arkell db Douglas^ New York .—700 
dozen Handles, 100 dozen Shovels, 50 
dozen Picks, 40 dozen Axes, 860 dozen 
Handies, 22 Lawn Mowers, 80 dozen 


Shovels, 10 dozen Spades, 12 dozen 
Rakes, 50 dozen Handles, 1 gross of 
Egg Beaters, 1 dozen Saws, 12 dozen 
Lanterns. 2^ dozen Choppers, 20 dozen 
Shovels, 1^ gross Axle Grease, 10 dozen 
Pulleys, pounds of Nails, 1 case 
of Hardware, 2 dozen Hay Knives, 
10 dozen Sawi>, 224 pounds Oil Stone, 

2 dozen Braces, i dozen Sieves, 

3 ^bracket Saws, 6 packages of 
Hardware, 3 dozen Traps, 50 dozen 
Handles, 4 dozen Scales, 36 dozen Butts, 
7 dozen Planes, 54 dozen Choppers, 6 
dozen Saws, 7 packages of Hai^ware, 
13^ dozen Axes, 1 dozen Grindstones, 3 
dozen Hand Screws, 1750 pounds of 
AxIps, 6236 pounds of Castings. 

By V. Basanta. Neit York.^oO dozen 
Shovels, 21 Churns, 6 dozen Manure 
Forks, 7^ gross Fruit Jars, 3^ dozen 
Plated Ware, 12 dozen Hay Forks, 4 
dozen Wrenches, 12 dozen Liquid Glue, 
5^ gross of Locks, 1 gross of Gate Hinges, 
6 dozen Twine Boxes, 2 dozen Money 
Drawers, 6 dozen Plumbs and Levels, 
225 dozen Saws. 

By Reed dk Barton.—S packages of Plated 
Ware. 

By H. W. Pealody db Co.—600 dozen 
Handles, 39 dozen Blocks, 87 dozen 
Hay Forks, 1 case of Hardware, 3 
Mowers. 

BARK TILLIE BARER TO MELBOURNE. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co. —40 dozen Tools, 

2 cases Sandpaper, 13 cases Castings, 
1145 pounds of Bolts, 2 cases Carpet 
Sweepers, 1 case Hardware, 6 cases 
Forks, 3 cases Axles, 30 kegs of Nails, 
6 boxes Hinges, 3 boxes Hammers, 1 box 
Castings, 9 cases Hubs, 10 cases Axles, 
25 cases Roofing Slates, 1 case Fire 
Arms, 10 cases Axes. 

By McLean Bros, da Rigg. —12 dozen 
Blacking Brushes, 6 dozen Apple Parers, 

3 cases Electrical Apparatus, 3 gross 
Can Openers, 4 dozen Twin Screws, 86 
Scales, 18 Jacks, 1 dozen Hog Rings, 
2 dozen Grindstones, 4 dozen Hammers, 
1 case Door Springs, J dozen Drills, 1 
case Primers, 6700 pounds of Nails, 1036 
pounds of Nails, 1900 pounds of Rivets, 
110 dozen Axes, 8^ gross Axle Grease. 

By Simpson^ HaUj Miller db Co. —950 
pounds Plated Ware. 

By W. K. FVeeman. —3 cases Plated 
Ware. 

By Morris^ Strotise db Co. —3 packag#*8 
Roller Skates. 

By R W. Forbes db Son. —72 dozen Gate 
Hinges, 8 cases Hardware, 1181 pounds 
of Wire Netting, 20 packages Hard- 
ware^ 500 pounds Stone, 865 pounds 
Carriage Bolts, 110 sets of Axles, 2 
packages Hardware, 17 packages Car¬ 
riage Woodwork, 22 packages Hard* 
ware, 12 dozen Oilers, 6 dozen hammers, 
14 packages Hardware, 3 packages of 
Pumps, 18 dozen Hatchets, 75 ke^ 
Nails, 163 packages Carriage Wood¬ 
work. 

By Mealy db Earl. —1 box Dies and Rings, 

16 cases Grain Mills, 4 cases Grain Mills, 
1 box Wrenches, 2 cases Sandpaper, 1 
case Emery-Wheels. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —9 dozen Saws, 113 
pairs Roller Skates, 5380 pounds of 
Bolts, 4 cases Hooks,* 13 dozen Saws, 
dozen Choppers, 9 dozen Forks, 9 
dozen Axes, 36 dozen Handles, 6 dozen 
Hammers, H dozen Chums, 2 gross 
Wall Hooks, 3 dozen Sifters, 16 dozen 
Axes, 3 dozen Axes, 3935 pounds of 
Bolts, 16 dozen Saws, H dozen Wring¬ 
ers, 24 dozen Hatchets, i dozen Guns, 
67 pounds Tacks, 1 case Wall Hooks, 6 
dozen Gate Hinges, 1 dozen Banks, 3 
dozen Toys, 140 dozen Handles, 10 
dozen Axes. 

By Meriden Brittania Company —.7 pack¬ 
ages Plated Ware, 2 boxes Plated Ware, 

17 packages Plated Ware, 25 packages 
Plated Ware, 2 boxes Plated Ware, 5 
boxes Plated Ware. 


By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company.—2% 
cases Hardware. 

By Hammacher d Delius.—A2 packages 
Hardware. 

By C. Walker .—1 box Harrows. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro.—^U dozen 
Handles. 

By Martland, Phelps d Co.—19 gross 
Swivel Snaps. 

By U. W. Peabody d Co.—21 cases Mow¬ 
ers, 1983 pounds of Axle Grease, 6198 
pounds Barb Wire, 30,682 pounds Barb 
Wire, 1 Refrigerator. . 

By CoornhSy Crosby d Eddy .—15 dozen 
Hay Forks, 24 dozen Axes, 1 dozen 
Scales, 200 dozen Carpenters’ Tools, 12 
cases Axle Grease, 30 Wringers, 80 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools. 

By Perky Stow d Wikox Company .—18 
boxes Tinsmiths’ Tools. 

By Pagey Dennis d Co .—3 Refrigerators, 
1 box Hardware, 1 package Trucks. 

By Reed d Barton .—7 packages Plated 
Ware. 

By Rogers., Smith d Co .—7 packages 
Plated Ware. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

McGibbon & Tarbox, Hancock, N. Y.^ 
furnish us material for description of Cross¬ 
cut Saw Case, which is shown in Fig. 264, 
which is referred to by them as exceedingly 
convenient and economizing space very 
satisfactorily. Saws are inserted top first 



Fig. 254.—CroM-Cwt Saw Case. 

into slots back of the top board, part of 
which is shown broken away to indicate 
the construction. They are thus kept from 
tailing forward, and are easily and quickly 
removed as desired. The Case, as shown, 
accommodates 12 each 6-foot and 5J-foot 
Cross-cuts, and it is obvious that the same 
principle can be further applied for the 
acconunodation of other sizes. The side 
pieces are made of wood | inch thick and 
7 inches wide. Their width at the top is 
4 inches. The Rack stands against the 
wall. 


The Paddock-Hawley Iron Company, of 
St. Louis, write us that they are informed 
that John Zamarona, a young Mexican 
formerly in their employ, has been using 
their name as reference without any au¬ 
thority from them. 
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Oillln^ham's Self-Sealing Cans. 


The illustration ^ven below represents 
these cans, which are made by the Postal 
Packapfe Company, *14 South Paca street, 
Baltimore, Md. They are made in lead¬ 
ing sizes from 2 x 2 to 4 x 7 inches. As 
indicated in the cut, the cans and tops are 



^ 1887 ^ 


Gillingham's Self-Sealing Cans. 


threaded so as to give a simple and elTect- 
ive cover, which can be easily and (piickly 
opened or closed. In the top of each 
cover there is an oil-proof washer that 
rests on the flange of the can, rendering 
the can, it is claimed, perfectly tight. 
The special advantage claimed for these 
cans is that they require no cement, solder 
or tools, and that as they are not destroyed 
in opening they will last for years. The 
company ad\Tse us that in addition to the 
demand for this article by families and 
other consumers dealers in paints are buy¬ 
ing paints, &c., in bulk and putting them 
in cans with their own label, giving them 
an extra profit, which they could not make 
before, as they had no facilities for solder¬ 
ing on the top of the old style cans. 


Improved Staples. 


The Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 
Mass., are putting on the market a line of 
improved Wrought Staples, which, they 
advise us, is now complete. One of tliem 
is represented in the illustration given 
below. The special feature of these 



socket. Hence, it is claimed, it is neces¬ 
sary to clinch the ordinary staple. With 
this staple tlie mint is made that no clinch¬ 
ing is reciuired, the staples holding with 
suflicient tenacity without it. For this 
reason it is intimated that a much smaller 
size of staple will answer the purpose of a 
larger staple of the onlinary kind. It is 
further stated that staples made by this 
process arc very uniform in size*, and of 
unusually neat aj)pearance. The company 
are now ready to supply all sizes, and put 
them on the market Jis wrought sta]»les 
onlv, and also packed in the various forms 
of hook and .staple, ring and staple, Ac. 


at this place. The inventor asserts that 
the <le\ ice can be a])plied to old or new" 
work, and he is at ])re.sent arranging for 
agenci(*s to handle the material which he 
supplies and to put it in place wdth spe¬ 
cial tools, which he also provides. 


The Picnic Lamp-Stove. 


M. L. Hull, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
ofTering the trade a neat gitsoline larap- 
str)ve, which he designates a« the Picnic. 


Weather-Proof Window. 

G. W. Everett, No. 11 East Tenth 
street. New York, is directing attention to 
a weather-proof window" which he is in- 



i Fig. 1.— Horizontal Section Through Win¬ 
dow Frame., Shoiving Application of Ever¬ 
etts Weather l^oojing. 


troducing. Fi^. 1 of the engravings 
represents a horizontal section through the 
window- frame, show-ing the inside and 
outside stops, parting strip and the sash. 
It will be noticed the special feature of 
improvement is a .section of rubber intro¬ 
duced into the .sash, tor the reception of 
which a segmental groove is cut in the 
parting strip. The effect of this construc- 



The Picnic Lamp Store. 


an illustration of which is shown in the 
accomj)anying engraving. This stove is 
designed to occupy a place not filled by 
anything at jwesent on the market, and 
is adapted for light housekeeping, picnics, 
camping parties, Ac. It is simple of con¬ 
struction, w’ell made in all its parts and 
weighs only pounds. The grate to 
hold cooking vessels is made of sheet steel: 
the burner has but one valve, and the 
tank has a capacity for sufficient ga.so- 
line to keep the stove in operation for 5 or 
6 hours. The manufacturer states that 
the wooden handle to the needle valve 
is of recent invention, and permits short¬ 
ening the valve rod without burning the 
hand. The construction of the stove is 
such that a drum may be placed above the 
burner, transforming it into a convenient 
heating stove. The pressure is easily 
regulated by an ingenious device in the 
filler screw. The stove is also adapted 
for use as a sad-iron heater. The claim is 
made that it can be placed upon the 
ironing-board or table where it is con¬ 
venient to the operator and thus does away 
with the necessity of keeping a hot coal 
fire during the summer months. The stove 



Fig. 2 .— Vertical Section Through Meeting Rail ivith Everetts Improvement. 


Improved Wrought Staj)les. 


goods, which are patented, is that the 
arms of the staples are the same size all 1 
the way down, .so that they hold, it is 
claimed, with the well-known tenacity of 
a wire nail. It is pointed out by the com¬ 
pany that hand-forged staples, or rolled or 
sheared staples, taper from the point to the 
limit of the part that goes into the wood, 
so that the staple rests in a tapering 


tion is to cause the rubber, by its ela.sticity, I 
to spring outwardly agaimst the parting 
strip, making the construction wind-tight. 
Fig. 2 of the engravings is supposed to 
represent a vertical section through the 
meeting rail of the window. The same 
feature, it will be noticed, is applied to 
the upper sa.sh, with »the exception that 
there is not the corresponding groove for 
receiving the rubber. The wedging of 
the rubber strip between the two parts of 
the meeting rail makes a wind-tight joint 


is light yet strong, and capable of sustain¬ 
ing any cooking ve.ssel it may be desired 
to use. 

The Bank of America has jast tiled 
plans in the Building Department for 
the erection of a superb eight-story 
building at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall street, 
to cost $400,000. The building will 
I have a frontage of 69 feet and be 80 feet 
deep. The front w ill be of granite and 
I limestone. 
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Solid Link Chain. 

A novelty in chains adapted for various 
uses is being introduced by the Solid Link 
Chain Mfg. Company, No. 51 John street, 
New York. One form of the chain is 


shown in Fig. 1, and is approximately 
full size. It is that form which is adapted 
to be used for sash weights, with sash of 
medium to large size. Fig. 2 of the engrav¬ 
ings shows how it is to be applied. The 
chain is also adapted for many other uses, 
among which may be mentioned belting 
and chains for ornamental purposes. When 
uf ed for sash weights, it has the advantage 
of being very nearly of the same section as 
the oroinary cord used for the purpose. 
In other words, it is very nearly round, 
and is not liable to be damaged by twist¬ 
ing. As indicated by the name, it is com¬ 
posed of solid links, and is the product of 
some very ingenious machinery. The 
chains of this general class have been com¬ 
monly constructed so that the cross por¬ 
tion in each link between the bends which 
connect it with the loops of the link, is 
curved in a direction opposite to the di¬ 
rection in which the loops are presented. 
The consequence is that when strain is ap¬ 
plied to the chain the loops of each link 
nave a tendency to draw and come together 
at the middle of the cross portion of the 
link which they embrace, thus impairing 
the flexibility of the chain. It is claimed 
that the chain here shown overcomes this 
difficulty entirely. The links, in order to 



Fig. 2.^Sa8h and Weight Connected With 
Solid Link Chain. 

\ 

simulate the appearance of wire, are 
stamped from flattened wire, thus securing 
round edges. The chain is manufactured 
in several different forms, as well as in the 
cable shape here illustrated. 


The Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Company, 
W. C. Nones, manager, manufacturers of 
the Old Hickory wagons, will soon move 


into their new works, which are erected at 
South Louisville, a suburb of Louisville, 
Ky., and are built on a very large scale. 
They have bought the good-will, trade¬ 
mark and works of the Tennessee Wagon 
Works, operated by Cheny, Morrow & Co., 


inside the penitentiary of Nashville, Tenn 
The latiter parties will retire from the busi¬ 
ness at the expiration of their lease of the 
convicts, January Ist, 1800, and both 
members of the firm will be stockholders 
in the mammoth new factory at Louisville. 
The two brands of wagons made will be 


the Old Hickory and Tennessee, and 
the new works are being built with 
capacity to increase the output of both, 
which aggregated last year over 30,000 
farm wagons. The Kentucky Wagon 
Mfg Company will be operated by free 
labor entirely, giving Louisville’s skilled 
workmen a larger field. 


Wood Water-Pipes. —AH of the earlier 
water-works in America used mains of 
wood constructed out of what is known as 
pump logs, or timber bored from end to 
end by means of a pump auger, and 
pointed at one end so as to fit into the 
countersink at the end of the next log, the 
space between the two being caulked with 
oakum. It is known that these pump 
logs have certainly lasted nearly a century 
in some locations, although they are of 
course not to be compared with cast-iron 
pipes used for such purposes. In some 
portions of the western part of the United 
States they are using large water mains 
built of staves, made up similarly to a 
wooden trunk sometimes used to furnish a 
supply of water to turbines, and it is 
found that they answer their purpose very 


well for light pressures. The difficulty 
with the use of this type of pipe or turbine 
was that when the pipe became old and 
w eakened by decay it was liable to acci¬ 
dents, especially those ^caused, whenever 
the gates were closed quickly, by the im¬ 
pact of the energy of the water flowing 
through tha wheel. The present water 
supply of Tokio, Japan, is by the wooden 
water-pipe system, which has been in ex¬ 
istence over 200 years, furnishing at pres¬ 
ent a daily supply of from 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 gallons There are several 
types of w’ater-pipes in use, the principal 
class being built up with plank, square, 
and secured together by frames surround¬ 
ing them at close intervals. The pipes, 
less than 6 inches, consist of bored logs, 
and somew'hat larger ones are made oy 
placing a cap on the top of a log in which 
a very large groove has been cut. All the 
connections are made by chamfered joints,* 


and cracks are caulked with an inne 
fibrous bark. Square boxes are used in 
various places to regulate the uniformity 
of the flow of the water, which is rather 
rapid, for the purpose of preventing 
aquatic growth. The water is not deliv¬ 
ered to the houses, but into reservoirs on 
the sides of the streets, nearly 15,000 in 
number. 


Iron Window Guard. 


Every year shows more and more taste 
displayed in design as wxll as in features 
of construction of wrought-iron work. 
Not only do the architects vie with each 
other in producing appropriate designs in 
work of this class for use in various plac^, 
but manufacturers as well give special 
attention to forms in which their mateiial 
may be worked to produce graceful ef¬ 
fects, while at the same time accomplish¬ 
ing the special objects in view. The ac¬ 
companying design represents a win¬ 
dow guard recently brought out by 
J. E. Bolles & Co., of Detroit, Mich. 
The parts are clearly defined and the work 
speaks for itself. 
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Automatic Screw-DrlTcr. 


The Shaver Corporation, No. 157 Broad¬ 
way, New York, are introducing what is 
known as Shaver’s Automatic Screw-Driver, 
an][illustration of which is presented in 
the annexed engraving. The screw- 



Shaver's Automatic Scretv~DHvei\ 

driver is of the spiral variety, the shank 
being twisted and working through proper 
mechanism in the ferrule of the handle, as 
shown. It differs in various details of 
construction from other spiral screw-driv- 
ers which we have illustrated in the past, 
and is of a size and character to be very 
useful for both amateurs and mechanics. 
The handle itself, which in the sample be¬ 
fore us is made of hard wood, measures 9 
inches in length. When the screw-driver 
is extended the total length is 17 inches. 
The handle where the hand w'ould grasp it 
is nearly 2 inches in diameter, dimensions 
which constitute it of more interest to 
mechanics than is usual wdth tools of this 
class. Another advantage is its lightness. 
The cut shows the method of holding the 
tool at the beginning of the stroke, the 
dotted line showing the position of the 
handle at the end of each stroke. The 
makers mention that the screw may be 
driven with this tool without any hole be¬ 
ing prepared for the screw, the driver being 
so powerful that the screw, including the 
countersink, can be forced into soft wood 
without difficulty. The whole operation 
for driving an ordinary screw is acoom- 
plished by three straight thrusts of the 
hand, using, the makers assert, no more 
power at each thrust than is required by 
the ordinary method. 


An agent of the Government of Mexico 
is visiting New York and Pittsburgh for 
the puiqjose of making contracts for a 
dozen light-houses for the Pacific Coast. 
A contract will probably be made for the 


first two in America, and if terms are 
satisfactory as against the English, the 
balance will be made in this country also. 


Combined Bench and Tool Chest. 

In the accompanying engraving we pre¬ 
sent a general view of a work-benoh and 
tool-cabinet, being a novelty that has been 
introduced to the English trade bvH. Mel- 
huish & Son, of London, England, As it 
has many features of interest, we have be¬ 
lieved our readers would be pleased with 
a description of it. It will be noticed 
that, in addition to the space afforded by 
the drawers, which occupy the principal 
portion of the front, a receptacle for tools 
IS provided at either end, inside of swing¬ 
ing doors. In turn the lid is utilized, as 
Is clearly shown in the cut, and only when 
it is raised is ttie work-l>ench brought into 
Wew. A vi.se for holding a board for 
working on the edge is shown, and also 
pins for sup|)orting the opposite end of th 


Pa Crnsta. 


Pa CYusta is the name which has been 
adopted for a new mural and ceiling dec¬ 
oration that ha^ been brought to public 
notice by the McDonnell-Mallen decora¬ 
tive Company, of Jack.sonville, Ill. It is 
a rival of lincnista walton and papier 
marhe in its decorative effects, but is 
vastly different in its preparation and ap- 
])lication, as well as its low cost. As far 
Jis it is possible to ascertain the new pro¬ 
cess consists in the application to a suitably 
prepared wall or ceiling of ordinary brown 
wrapping paj)er, moistened with a paste 
which causes it to adhere to the plaster, 
and at the same time enables it to be 
molded into various designs by the hand. 
No molds are employed for the production 
of set figures and jiatterns, but, on the con¬ 
trary, an irregular appearance is inten¬ 
tionally sought by the originators of this 
method of decoration. After the ground 
work has thus been prepared it is painted 



Combination Tool Cabinet and Bench for Amateurs' Use. 


board. According to the description which 
has reached us this article, as prepared for 
the English trade, is made of dark walnut, 
polished. The doors are finished with self¬ 
acting catches. The bench itself is com- 
osed of well-seasoned beech, and the 
rawers have polished brass handles and 
are divided and subdivided to hold screws, 
hooks and nails, and the large variety of 
articles that are required in connection 
with an outfit of this kind. The statement 
is made that the whole of the six drawers, 
two cupboards and top can be instantly 
closed and fastened with one small lock 
and key, thus leaving the cabinet in the 
shape of a very pleasing piece of furniture. 
There may be a suggestion in this cabinet 
which some of our readers will work out 
for their own use. 


The Society of Civil Engineers lately in 
session in Milwaukee, Wis., propose to 
put up a fire-proof structure in New York 
for the preservation of the society’s records. 
The estimated cost of the building is 
$140,000, and the available fund $30,000, 
leaving $110,000 to be raised by sub¬ 
scription. 


in bronze, silver, or any other style of finish 
that may be desired. The ticket oflfice oj 
the Michigan Central Railroad, at the cor¬ 
ner of Clark and Randolph streets, Chi- 
ca^, is the first instance of the appli¬ 
cation of this method of decoration on a 
proper scale accessible to the public. In 
order to show its capabilities several styles 
of treatment have been here introduced, 
but without by any means exhausting the 
range, as other combinations continually 
suggest themselves to the artistic work¬ 
man. It seems in a high degree uncon¬ 
ventional, bold and striking in its origin¬ 
ality. Those interested in the process 
claim that the application of this method 
of decoration is very simple, so that tal¬ 
ented and therefore high-priced workmen 
are not absolutely essential to its successful 
arrangement. It is also very easily re¬ 
paired if it is accidentally chipped, which 
IS quite a favorable recommendation. It 
is the intention of the company to confine 
their work to dwelling houses and offices, 
avoiding saloons. In this way they claim 
a larger patronage will be assured among 
those who desire to see their houses look 
differently from drinking resorts. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

JULY 18, 1888. 

Aoec—Th« qnotatloni glT«D below represent the Current Bardware Prices which prerall in the marKet at large. They are not glren as manufactu rers' 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it 1 s not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps oy the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers 
at the figures named. 


A.nnBlctM« 

Osaa Bsrasisston,« leoc 
HlQks it Goldmark's 


f. L. Waterproof. 1-10*8. 

E B. Trimmed Ug^ l-10*s.. 


_.. 

j. B. Qronnd Bdge^jwt^ IirM'10*a70d ( ^ ^ 


Doable Waterproof. 110*s.41.A0. 

Hnsket Waterproof, 1-10*8.62# • 63# 

G« D. .. ......mS8# 

E B.so# 


Obion Metallic Cartridge Ca 

F.O. Trimmed.... . .... 

F. E Ground.. 

;:?K 

dls HOB 

> 26A 
7H% 

.46# 

Doable Wateroro<rf. 

Doable Wa**;rproof. In 1-10*8. J 

E E GeanJns teiported..... 


Bey's M. B . 

Bey 8 D Waterproof. Central Fire. 



Qoitrfdges-- 

Bfm fire Oartrldgee. 


_ _ .dls60E6A22 

Bltt fire Military...dlsiOASjl 

Central fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 26k6A2 % 

Central fire. MlUtary * Sporting....dls 16A6A3 1 
Blank Caitrldgee. except 22 and 82 caL, an ad¬ 
ditional 10 < orer abore dlscounta 

Blank Oartrldgee JK cal ..CL76, dls 8 f 

Blank Cartridges. 88 cal..^60. dls 2 2 

Primed SheHs and Ballets.dls i6k6A8 % 

E E Caps, Round Ball.dls 8 $ 

E E Caps, ConicalBaU. Swaged....JlEOO. dU 8 2 


Beraan Primers all sises, and B. L. Caps ifor 

Storterant Shells).11.00, dls 8 % 

AU other Primers, all slsee..ALSO dls 2 2 


dls 80A211 


.fr76 

.Km 


First quality. 4,8.10 and 18 gauge.dls 26A10*2 2 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge (fio list). 

dls 80A10A2 2 

Star. Club. Rlral and) i0-gaage, 10 list) ..dls 38]^ 
Climax Elands. ) 12 gauge. $8 list) ftio 2 % 
Club, Rlral and Climax Brands. 14. 16 and 2u 

gauge. ..dls 30A10k2 % 

Seltmd's Combination Shot Shells.djs 164t2 2 

Brass shot Shells. 1st quality..dls dOA2 % 

Brass SImH Gttiells, Club, Rlral and Climax 

dl8 06A8 2 

thtfULoadeA— 

List No. 10,1887.dls 20 A10 % 

^SHvLO, A W. EE-EE, Uap....4E00 

O. M. O A W. E A.-E E. OAIO.E80 

0. M. a A W. E E-E E, 7A8.EOO 

D, E a A W. E E-P. E, U np.... 8a0 

g. E a A W. E A-P. E, OAIO.4.00 

CLEa AW.EE-P. E,7A8 .. — 

Star's E E, U np. 

SeW P. E. U • 90. 

Aasriim-mafle ADnjs.....fi » 10#, dls90S90A69 

Peter Jfrlght*a.OU# 

annltaAe*s Moose Hole..8 m# 

AffBtmge Moose Hole, Extra.UMSUl^ 

Tienton.. .«M#S0>4# 

BfOAfnecm's...I%#S10# 

LA alley Carr. Patimt Solid...ll^K# 

daefl VimamADHO^ 

■mete Fans Ca.818.00, dls 90 2 

OtaaerAorUaiidyise....dls962 

AUen Combined Anrll end Vise.$L dls 40A10 2 

HooreA Barnes Mfg. Ca.dls 88M 2 

AnMovn and Bite* 

Oooglass Mfk. Go... 

Mew Haren Conner Co. 

WimElreeACo. ..dls 702 

Homphreysrllle Mfg|Co. 

French, Swift A Ca (F. E Beecher), 

8ook% NewHTrra^c^l^'OoV.AS i 

tree* Otreniar Up...dS 60 % 

Potent Solid HesA.dls 809 

a E Jennings A Ca, Na 10, extension 11)>.dS 40 % 

a E Jennings A Ca, Na 80.dS609 

a E Jennings A Oa, Anger Blu Jn fan^ boxea 
S set. 8^ quarters. Nn 6,86; Na 8C, ^.7/77.^ 90 % 

Lswls* Patent Single l^t........dls 46 f 

Inissiill Jennings' Angers and BfS. dls 26 9 

rmitatSoD Jennmgs’Blucnew list).dls 00B60A6 9 

Pogh's Black.dS90 9 

Oar Biu.ds 60Aioa60 % 

I^ommedlen Oar Bits.dls 16^0 9 

fbrstner Pat. Anger Bits.dls 10 9 

Bonner's A^nst^le M dim MS.dls 40A10 9 

Ires’axpnBlMre,eeehE60.dls 60A10 9 

Ifa lr e rs s l Expeaslre. eeeh HM .dls 20 9 

Wood's.dls 86 B 96A10 9 

Amnnsiee Jtte— 

Clark's small,818t IsmIM.dls86B86A69 

Ires* Na«, per doa., 900.dis86B40 9 

Swan’s.^..dls 40 9 

■tssr's^Ng 1.926; Nat,999.dls869 

•teams* Na i 948.dls 90 9 


"Bee**.dls86B26A69 

Doable Cot, Sbepardson's.dls46B46A6 9 

~ »Cot. CL Valley M^ Co...d]s80A109 

s Cot, Hartwell's, Mgra.96.86 

sOoL Dooglass*...dls 40A10 9 

s Cot. .dls 60 B 00A6 9 

Mtt BfoeB DrOls— 

Horse Twist Drills.dls 60A10A6 % 

Standard.dls 60A10A6 % 

dereland..dls 60A10A6 % 

Byracn s e, for metal.dls 60A10A6 9 

BrnMUse. for wood (wood Ust).dls 80 B 80A6 % 

wnUams' or Bolt's, for metaL .dls 60A10A10 9 

WflUams’ or Bolt's, for wood...dls 40A10 % 


UHeounedlen's.dls 16A10 % 

Watrons*s....dls I6A109 

•MB'S.dlsl6Aia9 

•MB's Ship Aoger Pattern Car Bits.dls I6AIO9 

‘ BM^Ferrole..ISAO B gross-dls 46A10 9 

-- 1 .11.00 M dOB-dls 40A10 9 


It Bewfim, Lo^.... .ALSO M dos.-net 


Patent Pet, 
PatsntPOE 


Awlot Brnd Bece« dko. 

4wls, Bewlog, Common. 

iwls, Shouldcrea Peg....|l 

IwM. Patent Peg.. 

iwls. Shouldered Brad.... 
iwls. Handled Brad 


f gross E70—dls 86 9 

iL46-dlB 40B40A10 % 

_Ji68#-<*‘ . 

.W.70 B 

..97.60 f> 

.....97.60 F gro 


iwE Patent Peg....fFgroes 68#-dls 40B40A10 % 

^ ^ gross—dls 36 2 

iwls. Handled Scratch.......87.60 F gross^ls 86A10 2 

iwls. Socket Scratch.91I6O F dos—dls 26 B 80 2 

Awl nnd Teel 8ete« 

itken's Sets.Awls A Tools,NoA0. FdosAlO-dls 60A10 % 
fray's Ad ToolHdls..Nos.l.919{8,918.;8.8L2:4,f0. 

dls]to2^iu2 

MlUer's Fallsidj. ToolHdE.Nos. 1,912: 2,ULdls 26 2 

Henry's Oomblnstlon Haft. i .F dos. |6 

Brad Ssts, No. 42.910.60. Na 4E 919.60.. .dls 70A10A6 % 
Brad Bets, Stanley^ Excelsior, Na 1,97.60.) 

Brad Sets, Stanley's Excelsior. No.S,iA00. > dls80A109 
Brad Sets. Stanley's Excelsior, Na 8. Koo. S 

Axes* 

Mahers* and Special Brande— 

first quality.F dos, 96.00 B 96.50 

Others...F dos. 96.60 Bt5.76 

7ns^,%bSS!r.Keg F ». 4# i PalL^F h, 6# net 

frassrs. In boxes.F grose 10.60 

Dixon'sErerlsstlng. In bxa, F dos., 1 h: 91.20; 2 a. ~~ 

OtxoG't Ererlsstlng......lO-a palls, each, t 

Lower grades, spedal brands.F gro 16.60 B 

Axlee.-Na 1.4# B 4MA Na 2. 5M B 6^#, 

Nos. 7 to 18.diB 60B66 2 

Nos. 10 to 22.dls 0OA1OA10B7O % 

Nstlonal Wrought Steel Tubular Self-OlUng; 
Standard Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm (A.! to A6) 

Less than 10 seU.dls S8>4 2 

Orer 10 seU...dls 2 

X Strong Bxb. (6 to 0), A XK Strong Truck (lu to 16^ 

Lass than 10 sets.dls 10 2 

Orer 10 sets.dls 10A6 2 

Dag Beiders. 

D Bprengle*s PaL. F dos nS.dls 60 2 

Bnlnaeee.~8prlng Balances....dls609 

Common Ssa.F dos.. E60—dls 50 % 

OhatUlon's ^rlng Balances.dls 60 9 

ChatUlen's Clreiilar Spring Balances.dls 00 9 


flSSti- 


Light Brass....dls 70A10 9 

Mxtra Haarr...dls 6CA10 9 

White Metal...AM OOAIOAIO 9 

sorer (Onma.dls 1S6AIOA6 9 

Globe(Oone*k Patentl...dls96A10B 869 


Gong, Abbe's...dls 96A10 B 86 9 

Gong. Barton's.4is 40A10 B 60 9 

Crank, Brooks*.... .dls60Ai0A2 9 

Okank Ooniiei*s ...dls20Al09 

Lerer, Siurgent s......dls eOAiOi 

Lerer, Taylor's Bronsed or PlatM.net 

Lerer, Taarlor*f Japanned..dls 86A10 9 

tarer. BTE M Da’s.4M 60A10A8 9 

PoEBrookli.dls 60A10A8 9 

PnU ... 

Odw- 

Common Wroogbt..ou wmuo 9 

Western. .....dls90A10 9 

Weetem, Beimtiligt.dls70Ai09 

Kentneky "Star**...dls 80A10 9 

Kentneky, Sargent's list.. ..dls 70A10 9 

Dod^t^Oenuine Kentneky, new llst.dls 70B70A10 9 

rexns Star...«du 60A10 B 6OAIOA6 9 

Obll...dls 40B40A6 9 

Form Bells.F b, 8#B8M# 

Steel Alloy Cnuieb and Sebool Belle.dls 40 9 

Bel lews.—Slaoksmltos*...«.dls 6OAIOA6 B 60 9 

Moiders*.dls 40 B 40A10 9 

“ ......dls 4OA10B602 


Belting. Rnbber. 
Common Standard......... 


.....dls 7eA10 9 

.. .dls 70 9 

..dls 60A10 9 

N. T. EA F. Ca. Standard.dls 60g6 9 

N.T.EAP Ca. Extra Standard.dls 60A10 9 

Benob Btepo. _ 

Moritil's.F dos ML-dls 60 2 

HocehkiBrs.F dos |6.00-dls 10 B lOAio 9 

Weston's, per doo Na L 8101 Na 2,90.. .dls 26A10A6 9 

HeOlU's.F dos |8-dls 10 9 

Bite.—Auger. Gimlet Bit StooE Drills, Aa, see 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit Heldere. 

Extension. Baer's.F dos |16w00—dls 40 B 40A10 9 

Extension, ires*.F dos 990.00—dls 60A6 B 60A10 9 

Diagonal...F dos 924.00—dls 40 9 

Aagolor.F dos 994.00-dls 40A6 9 

Bllad Adfnetera. 

Oomestle.F per dos 98.00-dls 8M 9 

Excelsior.F dos 910.00-dls 60A10IU 9 

Wsshbnm's Self-Looklng.dls90B 90A10 9 




_i's...F dos palratLOO-dls90B20A109 

Van Band’s Screw Pattern......A16 F gra-dls 6OA10 % 

Van Band’s 014 Pattern.916 F gra—dls 66AIO 9 

Waabbnm’ft Old Pattern.40 F gro. net 

Kerrlman'a.new ust, net 

Austin A Sd^ Na 900S.g F gra net 


SeenrltT Grarttr...... 


I gra net 


BwifS^M^TanS^arger .F MSB SM net 

Barbed, H In.T.F » 9BoS#net 

Bieeks. 

Ordinary Tsokla list April 17, *86...... .dls 40 9 

Clereisnd Block Co., Msl. Iron.dls 60 2 

Norelty Tackle Blocks, MaL Iron.dls 60 9 

Belts. 

Door and Shutter^ 

cast Iron Bar^ Square, Ae.dls 70B70A109 

Oest Iron Shutter Bolts.dls 70 B 70A10 9 

Oast Iron Chain (Bargent*! Ilstli.dS 66A10 9 

Ires* Patent Door Bolts.dls 66 9 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 B 70A10 9 

Wkoi^t Square.dls 70 B TOAIO 9 

Wr*t SnutterAll Ir(MUItaalcy*S list.die 0OA1O 9 

Wr*tShatter.BrassKnob.Btanley'k .......dls40A10 9 

WroughtShntt^Sari^t'B list..........dls6OAIO9 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Bamnt*8 list..dls 66A10 9 

Wrought nnng flush, Stanley's list.Als 6OAIO 9 

Wrought EEFluab, Com*n Stanley's llst.dls 6tA10 9 


Com. list June 10. *84.dls 76A6A8 9 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76 B 76A6 9 

PhllA pattern, Ust Oct. 7. S4...dls 76A10B76A10A6 % 

E a A W.. old Utt.dls 70 9 

Tire— 

Common, list Feb. 28. 1888...dls 70 9 

P. C. B. A N. Co.. Empire, list FeE 28.1888.... .dls 70 9 
P. C RAN. Co., Phlladel.. lUt Oct. 84. .. .dls tt2M % 

P.C.EAN.Co., Keystone. I^U. list.Oct.*84._dls M9 

P.C.EAN.Co.. Norway. PhE list. Oct.'84.dls 76A10 9 
Am. a Ca. Norway. Phil.. Ust OoLlA*84.^18 76A10 9 

Am. a Co.. Eaglo. nifL.Ust Oot.l6.'84.dls 80 9 

Am. S. Ca, PhUadcL Ust. Oct. IR 84...dls mi 9 

Am. 8. Ca. Bay SUte. Ust Fea 28.'88.dls 70 9 

E B. A W.. PhlladeL list Oct. IE 1884_dls 82 9 

E A E Mfg. Co...dls 70 9 

Stove and Ploto— 

Store.dls 08M 9 

Plow..418 00^9 

Am. 8. Co. Store, Annealed.dls dSM 9 

E B. A W.. Plow...dls ($6 9 

E B. A W.. Store.dls 62U 9 

E A E. Mfg. Oa, Store...dls 62U % 

Machine...dls76B76Al0 9 

Bolt Ends..dls 76 B 76A10 9 

Bernx...F b BMKHi# 

Bertag Mnehlree. 

Without Augers. Uprl^L Angular. 

Douglas.$6.60 $6.76.dls 60 9 

Sn^'B, Rice's Patent.A60 E76.dls 40A10A10 9 

Jennmrs.6.60 E76.dls46B46A10i 

Other Machines. 2.86 9.76.»net 

PhlUlpB'Pst..wlth Angers 7.60 740. .net 

Bnw Fine 

Humsson. Bcckley A Ca*B.dls fiOAlO 9 

Sargent A Oa*s.R7 and $18, dls 6OAIO9 

Peek. Stow A W. Co..oils 60A10B 6UA16A69 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to SE.dls 0OA6BMA1O9 

Backus, Nos. 6. 8^12.14.Ssa0A10M9 

Backus. Nos. 16, rS.M. 29, 7 4, U.dls70A10A6 % 

Barber's. Nos. 10 to 16....dls 60 9 

Barber's, Nos. 80 to 88...dls 60( 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to 68...dls 60A10$ 

Barker’s. Nos. 8.10 and 12.dls 76A10B80 9 

Barker's, Plated. Nos. 8,10 and IS.418 66A10B70 9 

Osgood'S Rat^et.dls 40A10BM 9 

Spofford's.dls 6^10 9 

Ires* New Haren Norelty.dls 70 B 70A5 9 

Ires' New Haren Ratchet.dls 6v4t6 B OOAIO 9 

Ires* Barber Ratchet.dls 00A6 B 60A10 9 

Ires' Barbers...dls eoA6 B OOAIO 2 

Ires'Bpofford .dlsOOA6BOOA109 

Common BsU. American.41.10 B $1.16 

Bartholomew s. Nos. 26. 97. 80.dls 60A10B60A6 9 

Bartholomew’s. Nos. U7 118 .HR.dls 70 B 70A6 9 

Amldon's Barker's Imp'd Plain.dls 76A10 B 80 9 

Amldon’f Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 66A10 B 70 9 

Amldon's Ratcbct .dls 76A10 B 80 9 

Amldon's Eclipse Rstchet.*«»«.dM 00 2 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed.dls 40A40A10 % 

Amldon’s Corner Brace...dls 40 B 40A10 % 

Amldon’s Unlrersal.4 In., tKlO: 10 In., $246 

Amldon’s Bullklo BaU. fLlO B 640 

P.EAW. ..dls60A109 

Bmckete, 

Shelf, plain, Sargent's list.dls 66A10 B 66A10A10 9 

Shelf, fancy. Sargent's list.....dls OOAIOB OOAIOAIO 9 

Reading, plain.dls OOAIO B 0OA10A6 9 

Reading. Rosette....dls OOAiO B OOAIOAIO 9 

Bright Wire Gbeue..dla80A90B861 

Breliere. ilnoh.. g 10 exit 

Henls' Belf-Bsstlng.. ) Per dos. 14.60 6.60 640 

Backets.—See Weu Bnekeu and Palla 

Ball Kings.-Union Oa Nnt.dis66 9 

Sargent's..dls OORAIO B 70A6 9 

Hotchkiss* low Ust...dls 80 9 

Humsson. Bcckley A Cat...dls 70 % 

Peck. Stow A W. Oat..dls 60A10 B 60A10A10 9 

EUnob Hdw.Oo.. White MetaL low Ust.d!s60B60A109 
Buteker*B OlMtven. 

Bradley's.dls 26 B M 

L. A L J. White...dls90A6f 

Beatty’s.dls 40 B 40AB 

1 284 6 0 78 

$10.60 10.00 21.60 24.00 27.00 80.00 88.60 80.60 

New Haren Edge Tool Oa’s.dls 40 

P. a A W.dls 88HA6B8^10 

Butte. 


..dla70A10 9 


Wrouffht Brass..41s 70B70A16 % 

oast Brass. Tteboutt.....dM 83^9 

Oast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.dls 88V4A10 9 

Osst Brass. Loose Joint..dls 83ViiU0 9 

Oast Iron— ^ 

Fast Joint, Narrow. dlsOoAlO 

Fast Joint. Broed......41s 66M0 

Loose Joint... 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint. Jsp. with Acorns..... 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer's Hlngss. 

Loose Pin, Acorns.... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned.I 

Loose Pin. Acorns, Jap,Pltd.Tlpa..,. t 
WronoM iStee**— 

fast Joint Narrow.dls 70A10 9 

fast Joint. Lt. Narrow.dls 70A10 9 

Fast Joint. Broad.dls 70A10 9 

Loose Joint. Broad.dio70A10 9 

Table Butts. Back flaps. Ac.41a 70A10 9 

Inside BUnd. Rcgulsr. ...dls 70A10 9 

Inside Blind. Light..dls 70A10 2 

Loose Pin.dlt 70A10 % 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dls 40A10B40A10A6 2 


C 


mllFem.-Se6 Gompaasea 
Calkst Toe 

.*- 88 S} 


De wicks. 

Can Oueners, 
Messenger's Comet. 

American. 

Duplex 
Lyman' 

^4.F 
Ma6.b 

Bnrekac_ 

Sardine Bolssott....t. 

glUf.. 

Bpragua'iia * t' * 


.F bl 


nan’s.F doa I8.7IIL dls 90 

4. French...F doc BI45, dls 66 B 00 

6. Iron handle.F gross $0.00, dls 46 B 60 


F dos 9160. dls 10 S 

.F dos $9.76^00 9 

.FdosK7B9 

t BUOL....dls60A10Ait 9 
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World’! Best. V groUt Be. 1,9U.0U: No.B.fS4.00. 

No. 8.180.00... 7 . .St 60*10 % 

UnlmoL^.« doo|*00,4to 86*6 % 

Dpmeotlog ..|| to gOO. ^ M | 


.. 4to 1 ^ 10*10 8 


Oarda. 

Hotm and OII1T7.... 

OoitoB. 

Wool... 

Oarvot Btrotakara. 

Oast BtaoLi PoUshad..*9 doa CM 

Oast Iron, Btaal Polati... -9 doa 8M 

Bollard’s...dis 85 B 85*10 8 

Caraat Bwaaaara. ........ 

Bissau ho. 6. 9 doa $17.00 

Bissau No. 7 Naw DfW . 9 doa 00.05 

Bissau Grand...... 9 doa WOO 

Grand Rapids.. 9 doa $8^^ 

Crown Jawal.No. 1, $18 j Na 8. HO t No. 8, W 

Magic. 9 dos 816.00 

Jawal.• doa $17.00 

Mystlo...fdoaHO.00 

Cottage....B doa H6.00 

Garland. 9 doa $18.00 

Parlor Qnaan. 9 doa 884.00 

Hoosawife's Delight. 9 doa $16.00 

Weed ImproTod. -9 doa |18.00 

Hub..;. .BdoaHfl.00 

Oog Wheal. .? doa $10.00 

Oarnrfdgaa.—8ae Ammunition. 

OMtara. 

PUta.} Brass.. .dls 86 B 55*6 % 

Shallow Boeket.) Othars..dls 00 <* 5o*5 % 


.40*10 8 

...dls80*10B40« 
...dU 60B60*5 8 

.<1I« 45*10 BOO 8 

.Us 00 B rtOAlO S 

.als 10 B 10416 8 

.dls 46*10 

.dls 70 8 

.dls 001^10 8 

...dls 80 8 

.dU 50*10 8 


NMaar rrammg ama jn rm wr 

P 8« A W •••#!## ass ) 

New HaTsa Md lUddi^T.V.V.'.V.!*. > 
Mix.-...J 


Deep Bookat. 

Taia Casters, list May. 1884. 

Tale. Gem . 

Martin's Patant rPfinpnlx^. 

Parson’s Anti fricuon . 

"Giant*’Trues Casters.,. 

Statlonarr Truck Casters. 

Oactia L,aadara. 

Rmnason, Backley * Co.'s.. 

■argent's. 

Hotchkiss. 

Peck Stow * W. Go. 

uhain. 

ftaoe. OH-lO-8, exact sizes.P pa'r.H 03i isn>io*ji 
0^10-8, exact Blses.P pair. .W{ 

Trace .7^0-^, exact sizes.. . P pair. 1.11 ^ B50giog7>48 
Notx.—T races, "Regular" sizes 3s net P pair less 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretcoer, and other rancy Chains, list 

Nov. 1. 1884.dls 60*10 B 50*10*6 8 

American Coll 3-lti M 6-ie $4 7-ie U 14 

In cask loU. 8.75 0.00 6.00 4.50 4.40 A00 8.76 8.60 
Lets than cask lou.add ^#B>45 9 k. 

German Coll. lUt of June 20.1887....dls 60*10*6B008 

Oer. Halter Chain, list of Jane 80.1887.. 

dU 60*10*6B60 8 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 60*2 % 

Covert Traces.dls 86B2 8 

Onelds Halter Cham..dils 60B 00*6 8 

Galvanised Pump Chain.P k 0# B OW 

Jack Chain. Iron...dls 70*10 B 76 8 

Jack Chain. BraM...dls 06 B 70 8 

White.........B gro60s 

Bed......BgroTOd 

Blue. ....B ITO S'*# 

White Crayons.Bgfol8#B i8H%s lOf 

Ohnlk ijines«~8ee Lines. 

■SSii^SiOTilwg <m» 4 ft n wsr 

dls 76*6 B 
76*10 8 

Bnc k Ehr^.....' ’.’.’.dls 80 8 

MerrlU.dls 60*10B^10*6 8 

L. * L J. White.dlslo B 30*6 8 

Wltberby and Douglass...dls 76 B 75*5 8 

TkngM Pirmars ...dls 40*iU % 

Tanged Firmers, Butcher's.$4.76*10.00 

Tanged Firmers, Bpear * Jackson’s.$6.00 to M 

Tanged Firmers. Buck Bros..dls 80 8 

Cold CblseU. P k.10# B 105 

Clhnoke. 

Beacn Patent.each. $8.00, dls 801 

Morse’s Adjusteblu..eaah. $7^^dfs 80 B 80*6 8 

Danbury.JeaSh. $8.00, dls 80 B 80*6 8 

Syracuse. Bals Pat.dls 86 8 

l/lampa. 

Providence Tool Co. *5 Wrought Iron.dls 85 8 

Ad, ustable. Snow’s..OJs 40*6 8 

Ad, ustable, Hammer’s.dls 16 8 

Adjustable. Steams’.dls 80*10 8 

steams’ Adjustable Cabinet and Comer...dls 20*10 8 

Canmet. Ba^ent's.dls06H*l08 

Carriage Makers’, SamBt*s.dls <m*l0 8 

Bbernard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 B 4M10 8 

Warner’s.dls 40*10 B 40*10*6 8 

Saw damns.Bee Vises 

Clipe. 

Norway, Axle, M * 6-10 .dls 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle. U * 6-10.dls 66*6 

Superior Axle Cllos. M 00H*6 B 0OHk6k6 8 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, O-IO.dls 60*6*6 

Wrongtat-Imn Felloe Cups..B k 6M 

Steel Felloe Clips........ Bk^ 

Clpekeyes.. . dls 60 8 

Okcka. Bmaa. 

Hardware list.dls 40*10*8 8 

Coilee (ifllla. 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. ”, 1888.dls 60*2 8 

American. Bnterpnse Mfr 00 .dls 20*10*80 8 

The "Swift.’’ Lane Bme .db 80*10 8 

ClokBpaaaka* iflyidera. dko. _ 

Oompaases, Calipers. Dividers.dls 70B70*10 8 

Bemlslt CaU Co/a Dlvldem.00*6 8 

B'^mls * Call Co.'s Compasses * CaUpers... .dls 60*6 8 
Bemls * Call Co.’s Wing * Inside or 6ntslde.dls 60*6 8 

Bemls * Call Oo.’s Donble.dls 00 8 

Bemls * CaU Go.*s (OaU’s Patent Inside).dls 80 8 

Mxoelslor.dls 60 8 

J. Stevens * Co.*s CaUpers and Dividers....dls 86*10 % 
Oeepere* Taals. 

Bradley’s.dis 80 8 

Barton's.dls 80*80*6 % 

Ii.*L J. White..^dk 80*68 

Albertson Mfg. Co...dls 86 8 

Beatty’s. .dls 40 B 40*6 8 

8andnskT Tool Co.dls 80 * 80*6 8 

Cerkacrewe. 

Hnmason * Beokley Mfg. Co...dls 40 * 40*108 

dough’s Patent.dls 88H * 88M*6 8 

Howe Broe. * Halbert...dls 86 % 

Corn ILnlToe and Oattere. 

jtoadleyk.dls 10 8 

Wadswortk*ir.. dls 85# 

Cradles.—Grain.........d]s50*lo 8 

Crew Bare. 

Cast Steel.....B k 4# 

Iron. Steel Points........B k 8)^ 

Carry Censhe. 

nteb's..dls 50*10 B 60*10*10 8 

Bnbber.B doa H&OO, dk 80 8 < 

Perfect. dk 50 8 


White Bnamel. 


mad Booth’s.. 


Pj.. 


.dk88H8 

.$7.75 tod 


Dsmpers, Bukaio .dk 60 8 

Buffalo Damper CUps. dls 40 % 

Crown Damper.dk 40 8 

Rxoeklor.dk 40*10 8 

B^Ttd ^nS ee Oosnpesssi. 

BmboLed Glftffope * Stevens’ Ikt..dk 80*10 8 

Leather, Pope * Stevens* Ikt.........dk 40 8 

Brass. Pope * Stevens' Ikt.....dk 408 

Daar Bprlage. 

Torrey*s Bod. regular slae.B d«B $L80 

. -5 ^ ? 


Bee Bod.^.»B gro,|86.00.dk80 8 

Warner’s Na 1. B doaJBLSO t NoUM£^£s40*10B50 % 

Gem (CoU),Ust AprUlOsSS..dis 10 8 

Star (CoU). Ikt ApHl 15,1880.dk 80 8 

Victor (C^)...dk 00 * 00*10 « 

Champion (OoO).dk 00*10* 00*10*10 8 

PhUadelphla.. ^ la.. $0.00: 8 In. Jr.TB, dk So 8 

OoweU’s.No. 1, B Na A 815.00, dk 60 8 

Rubber, complete....B dos jLooTdk 66*10 8 

Hercules...;..............dk60 8 

Shaw Door Cheek and Sprlnd..dk 85 * 80 * 86 8 

BUlott’s Door Check ead Sprlag...dk 26 % 

Drawing Katveu. 

m/x®**^! . *!.!. I dk75*6B 

New ‘^ven rad ‘MYddUieix.*.V.V.U.*! i 11 76*10 1 

Memn .....dk 00 * 10 * 10 f 

Witherby rad Douglass..,dk 76*76*6 8 

WatrouA .dk 16*10 *26 8 

L. * L J. White..dk 8 

Bradley’s.dk 86 8 

Adlnstable Handle.dk 20 * 26 8 

Wilkinson’s Folding.dk 26 * 26*6 8 

Drf'Is anu Drill Btaoks. 

Blacksmiths’ .....each. $1.75 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.eaeh, $7.60, dk 80 8 

Breast. P. 8. * W.dk 40*10 % 

Breast, Wilson’s....dk 80*6 8 

Breast, MUlers Falk.each. $8.00 dk 26 8 

Breast, Bartholomew’s... each, $8.60, dk 26*10 * 40 8 

Ratchet. Merrill’s.dk 80 * 20 * 6 8 

Ratchet, IngersoU’s.. ..dk 26 8 

Ratchet, Parker’s.dk 80 * 20*6 8 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.dJs 20*10 8 

Ratchet, Weston^s.dls 20*25 8 

Ratchet, Moore's Triple Action... . ......^.dk 26 * 80 8 

Whitney’s Hand Dnll, Plain, $11.00, AdJustrale. 

112.00.!dU20*10 8 

Wilson’s DrlU Stocks.dk 1' % 

Antomauc Boring Took.sash, $1.75 * 5l.e5 

TwUt DriUa— 

Morse. dk 50*10*6 8 

Standard..dk 60*10*6 % 

Syraense..dk 60*10*5 % 

develrad.dk 60*10*6 8 

wuiiams........dk 60*10*10 8 

Drill Bite.—See Angem and Bits. 

Drill Chaeke*—See Ghneka 
Drtpptag Faae* 

Small sixes.B »7 # 

Large sixes.B » OM# 

l^gg Baacera. 

CiiMver. ...B doe.. $2.00 

Standard (Standard Oe.). B gro, |5.oo 

Kingston (Standard Oa).B gro, so.oo 

Acme (Strad^ Oa ......B gro. feoo 

Duplex rstanuard Co.). .B gro, $18.00 

Rival (Standard Oo.)....B gro. S 18 .OO 

THumph (T. * a. M^ Oa)....,.B gr^l0.60B8lL60 

Advance Na 1....B gro $10.50 

Advance, Na 8.B gro HO.OO 

Bryant’s......B gro$1600 

Ayres* Spiral. .B gro 16 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg Co.).B gro, $16.20 

Kasy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. CoJ. ..B gro, nt.OO 

Triple (Hamblin * f ussell Mfg. Co.) .... B gro, $ia2u 

Spiral (Hamblin * RusseU Mfg. Co.; .B gra $4.60 

Paine, Dleni * Co’s.B gro $24.00 

Bleeirtc Kell Kota,—WoUeasak*s.dis 16 f 

Bigelow * Dowse..dk 20 8 

Na 4 to Na 64 to flour, CF 


4«L 

KecaB ». 4 # 

ksags. BB.- 4k# 

Qkegs.BB.. 4S# 

10-B cans. 10 in case 6 # 
iaBoans,less thralO 10 # 
Bnameled and Tlnagd 


160 gr. 

® # 


10 # 

War*. 


F fV. 

6 # 

TM# 

Hollow- 


rra^'’4 

Wmt’s 


• BeeaMeaa FIm. 

Iron, Ikt N^. il.1825...dk 60*10 * 50*10*6 

Brass .dk 00 *00*6 8 

Iteeareheaae. 

Door Lock.....Jteme dkoouati as Door Looks 

Brass Tkreed..dk 00 *00*10 8 

Wood.dkS58 

F*KSt .„.41.40, 

Bokren’s Patent Bubber Ball.dk 26 8 

renn’i Cork Stops.dk $8^8 

‘ .dkOOBO^S 

, Patent Peteoleum.........dk 4Mio*2 % 

_j*s Patent Key............dk bO*io % 

AnehorT^k. dIaiA# 

MetalUo Key, L ea t he r Lined.dk 50*10 * 00*10 8 

Cork Lined..dk 70 * 70*10 f 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbL lots.Jik 60*10 % 

J. Sommer’s Best Block Tte Key.dk 40 % 

J. Sommer’s Cork Lined, let quaMly.dk 60 % 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Look.dk 40 8 

J. Sonuner's Perfeotloa Fla. Red Cedar.dis 60 % 

J Sommer’s Goodenougb Cedar.dk 00 8 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..B dos 00.00—dk 20*10 8 

Self-Measuring, Lane’s. B dos Koo-dis 25*10 8 

Self-Measuring. Victor.B dos MROO-dis 85*10 8 

..• 9 0*014# 

^fth Wheele.—Derby and Otnolnnatl .dk 46*6 % 

Domemo— 

Nlchokon Files, Rasps, *c.dk 00*5 * 00*108 

Nicholson (X. F.) Flies.dU26 « 

Nicholson’s Royal Files i8econds)dk 75 (extn prices 
on certain s^ses.) 

Other makers, best teands.dk 00*6 * 00*10*5 8 

Fair orraos .... dk OOg 10*10 * 70 8 

Second quality. .dk 70*5 d 70 8 

Heller's Horse Rasps.. ....ok 60*734*60*10 8 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.dk b0*l0 % 

^?*RUey Carr.Lkt. April 1,1808, dk 16 8 

J. * RU^ Carr Hone Baapt.dls 15 % 

Mom * Gkmble.Lkt April 1, 1888. dk 16 8 

Butcher.Butelier*8 IkA dk 80 8 

Stubs...Stubs lkt, dk 0*80 8 

Turton’e.Turtou'silktdls. 20*08 

Otwavee’aforse Raepe.. .Aamrkian lkt ^ 00 8 

PI«ling Maehtnee. 

Kno^ SS (dk0 $ 

Eagle 834-lBehBoIL..48.15,dk08 


fl^$4.00; 8>lB..iOAOe^dis SS 

Crown JeweL.4-ta.. 8840 eeeh, fis 0 J 

^er1oeB^lii.,0{O4nM$S-iOt 7-0.. $440 eeeh, fis 08 

Omva Hand Fluter. White Betel. .B dee 818. dk 0 8 
gro^HradFlnter,Nos.L$15i A$1840i A^6.dk0 8 

Shepard Hand Fluter. Na 85..B doa $i5.80rdk 40 8 

Shepard Hand Fluter, Na 110....B doa HI. dk 40 8 

hepard Hand Fluter. Na 0.B doa $8. dk 40 8 

Ciarg's nano Finter...B doa 05.^ dk 0 8 

Combined rtnter and Ski Iru*...B deaHA0O.dk 0 8 

Buffalo. B doa HA0. dk 10 8 

Plutlug MetoMiw...dk458 

Fly Traps. 

Paragon .B dos H.0 B 1.75 

„PerHo.—Hay. Mraare.fta. Aasa ust..dk05*e 4 

Ray, Manure, *a. Phlla. Ikt..<...ok 0 B 00*5 1 

Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezera, lee Crenmr 

Buffalo (Thamplon.. 

Shepard’s Lkhtning. 

White Mountain.. 

Fruit an# Jelly _ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

Henis.. 

P. D. * C5o . 

Shepard’s Queen City. 

Pry Pane. 

High Lkt.dk 75*6 *75*10*5 8 

No_ 01224607 8 

P dns. ..$3.75 4.70 6.0 A0 046 7.0 *75 10.0 11.0 

Low Lkt .dk 70*10 8 

No. 0 1 8 8 4 5 0 7 8 

B doe... $8.0 8.75 4.0 4.75 5.0 #0 7.0 8.0 0.0 
Puae. B 1000 ft. 

O>mmon Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.$8.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.A0 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground. 4.75 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..0.0 

Triple Taped Fuse, for verv wet ground. 7.0 

Small Outta Pereba Fuse, for water.7.0 

Large Outta Percha Fuse, for wat*r.18.0 


.dk 00*10*6 8 

.dls 061 

.dk08 

....dk 80*10* 0 8 

. • dos $4.0 

.B dosH.0 

.dk 408 


WirOt low Ust 


It Mortke, *e . 


_Ust. 

Wire. Wheeler, Madden * Oo.... 

Wire, Morse’s. 

WIra Brown * Sharpeli. .... 

Cltmlete.-Nall and Spika.... 

"Emeka** Gimlets. 

"Diamond" Gimlets. 

Donble Cut, Shepardsonk. 

Doable (^t, Ives .. 

Doable Cut, DougfaM*.- 


.dk 60*108 

.dkliMhlO# 

.die 10 8 

.dk0BOG*58 

.dklOB08 

.dk 50*10*5 8 

.dk 40*108 

..B gram 86.0 

.dk 45* 44*5 8 

.....dk0BOO*58 

. dk 40*108 

- . B gram $18. dk 0*85*57 

(•lee.—Page’s Liquid.dk 0 B 85*68 

Upton's Liquid.die 0 8 

cJIae rate. 

Tinned and Bnameled.dk 40*5 * 40*10 

Family. Howe’s *’ Eureka **.die 40 8 

Famiiv. L. F. *a’s’*RandT"..die 08 

Grindateuea 

Small at factory . B ton $7.0 • 8.0 

tertneetooe Flxtume. 

Sargent’s Patent.dk 70*10 f 

Reading Barawara Oo.dk 00*10 8 


Rnitere —Covertk^Ropa 14-tB. Jnte....4k 50*88 

Covert’s. Rope. H-la. Hemp a ..dk 4A*8 8 

Ck>vert*s Adj. Rope Halters.Mdk40*88 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and (Tattle Tie.dk 50*88 

Covert’s Jute Horse and (Tattle Ties.....Jlk00*10*88 
Bnmmera. 

Hhndled Hammers. 

Maydole’s.List Dea 1.1805, dk 0 * 85*101 

Buffalo Hammer Oo. \rjmt x*. «s w 

a Hammond * son. .. 

Hnmason * Beokley. f ** 

Fayette R. Plumb ...dk 40*10*0 

Verree.dlx5t 

Mwetie Tack, Noa 1 .A$. H .85,140 * L75.dk 00*10 8 

Nekon Tool Works..^.dk40*108 

Warner * Noblm.dk 0 * 0 f 

Peck. Stow * WUoox.dk 0 8 

Sargentk.... . ...dk 0035*10 8 

Heavy ziammere amd ffl edpse 
3 5 rad under.B k 40#1 ^ -m 

Over 6 5. .BkOO#) 

Wllklnsonk Smfthe’.10^*11# 9 m 

BnedCuMhudLeclmue. 

Providence Tool (Ta, Hand crnffs, $15.0 f doe. .die IM 
Providence Tool Oa XegIronalS6.0 B doe....die 108 
Towerk. dls 08 

/fSf SkJSJw or OtutL^ 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 1 8 $ 4 

PerdM..00 L0 LIO 1J5 140....dk00*10*10 

Rogglnk Latti^. ...Bdoa00#BM 

Bronse Iron Drop LatelM.B doa 70# net 

Jap’d Store Dw Haadlee-Muts, $L08; Plate, $L10t 
no Plate, 00.. 

Bmdltt, Wood— 

Saw and Plane..dk 40*10 * 40*10*5 8 

Hammer. Hatchet. 4xaSledga*e......T.....dlii08 

Brad Awl.^.B I-- ^ 

Hickory Firmer (Thladl, aaecrted.....B 8 
Hlekor^Wnnor Chisel, large.B | 


Apple Firmer (Tblsel, aseorted.B 

Apple Firmer ChkeL large.B 

Socket Firmer Chl^ assorted.^.....B 

'atoi 

A0> 

7 . 0 ) 


108 
lk0B 
40*108 


Tsr. 

A0 “ 
A01 
A0f 

-- , V gru— A0 I 

Socket Framing (TblseUamorted.....*grate 6 . 00 J 

J. B. Smith C^s Pat. TO.^»T..dk r 

nia assorted.B grate A76> 

Auger,assorted.B grom 

Anger, large.B grate _ 

Patent Auger, Ives*.....dk 0*10 8 

Patent Auger, DouglMe*.B set $10 net 

Patent Anger. Swank.f set n.0 net 

HoetRake. Shovel *e.dk 50*108 

Ooss Out Saw Bandleo— 

Atkina’No. I Loop, B pi^. 80# Na 8, 88# 1 Na 8 
rad No. 4 Reversible, Site 

Boynton’s Loop SawHradlee....6O#,dk08 

Champion .15# 

Hangere. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dk 00*10*10 * 0 8 

Barn Door. New Engl and..dk 00*10*10 * 0 8 

Samson Steel Antl-Frletlon.dk 56 

Orleans Steel.dk 66 8 

Hamiltra Wrought Wood Track.dk 66 8 

U. A Wood TrMk....dkM8 

Champion...dls 00*10 % 

Rider rad Wooster, Medina Mfg. Oak lkt.dls 0 8 

(TUmax Antl-Frlctlon...dk 0 8 

Climax Steel Anti-Friction\.dk 0 % 

Zenith for Wood Track.......dk 08 

Reed’s Steel Arm.dk 08 

Challenge. Barn iKcr. 4k 08 

■terlmalmprovea (Anti-FrloiBhMJ..dk 00810 f 

▼totorTNaLOlOi NaSiOlOAOiNa A$18...dk VF*f 8 


Cherltree. 

Klddcrk 

Tha"Boi 


- . .dk6’>«0| 

...JUS 50*10 * 008 

.4*08 
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fiMt AattMotfon.dll 00 < 

PoiJo x (Wood Track).dia oo^ 

Tarnn Patoat.. 9 doi. or.. 4 tn. no t 6 in., 

ns.... ....diiOOMS 

(ktmk*aPaMl...jra4,nS: llo.6.n4.40: Na0.n8 

w^Twok*MklO ♦ 00 * 
Carrtor Steel kntl-Friotloii.dla60 a bOftO 

Laii^ 8M ^tl-Frletfon.dla 40kl0 % 

^ Ban Bearing Door Hanger....dla 80*10 • 26*10 ^ 

Pat^. .die 80nso*iu 

Steams* ^tt-FHetloa .dls 80 • 80*10 

Steam* Challenge.dls 26*io • 86*10*10 

^oltiess.dls 40 d 40*6 . 

BJto* OgKistw, No. L 08M#; Ho. 8. ToT .dls 40 % 

Paragon, Nos. l, 8 and 8.dls 40*lo % 

Pir^a. Noa. 6, 7and 8.dls 80*10% 

..dls 00000*10 8 

Slekel. Malleable Iron and Steel.dls 40f 

teanton Anti Prtctlon Single Strap.dls 38^ % 

Miraton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dls 40% 

D^er^ Anti Friction .o fa 40 % 

Wild West, 4 In. wheel, |16; 6 In. wheel, fSl... .dls 46 % 
Hi 


, Hntekatn.-Ltst Jan. 1.1880. 
toalah Blood.dls 86 040 % 

."•du%5 

BnA^ Hammer Oo.*. .V.Vdit 40*10060 ^ 

- • ..dlt 40*10 0 60 , 

F^ette R. Plumb...dls 40*10 0 60 % 

Wm. Manm Jr., * 6 b.dls 60 0 60*6% 

g»derhlll Tool Oo.dls 40*6 0 40*10 % 

Ui^erhUl*s ^nes and Bright goods...dls 8 SW 

g H a mm on d * Son...»dls so*io 0 M 

...dls 40*10 0 60 % 

3wii5®? .HOgeToplOo.dls 40*10040*10*6 f 

®5i®8H»S.Hos.l83.fdoB 16.60 16.00 16.60 

ffSX* Hdos 6.00 6.60 7.00 

Lathing N 00 .ISS.vdos ASO 6 UM 6 L 6 O 

_ H *7 ILalTao. 

Lightning.^....Iffrs. price S dosn 8 

_ dls 86 %: Jobber’s Extras 

ysd trlc... dos 1171 dls 80 0 

.dls 40*714 0 40*10 ? 

Oan^ Needle.g doB}li: 6 O 0 ti 8 .(O 

Hlagaa. 

WfeagAt iroa iWaget 

“ *Sd T. .dls 70*10 0 70*10*6 % 

ROAk ane (^ BO SS .. .. 8 V# 

. —(88 to 36in., a a.24^# 

_ ( 6 u>i 8 in., pa. 

HeaTF Welded Hook < u to 80 in., P a.sue 

(88to36In., e a. 8 ^# 

•wewBookand * 7 #.S.ii.P dos&46{{iJ 

BoOsd Blind Hinaes. Nos iM^*M.T..^?ldS^M*i^ 
B^M Blind Hinges. Nos. 868 and 884....dls 66 * 101 

B oiled Raised..dls 70*10 1 

P h 0 e . H inges 5 8,10 *18 in., g a. 8 , 

omrl 8 la„pa„. 4 « 

0e^ Spring and Blank Butts...dls 40 1 

Union Sort V HUuM Oa*s list. Mareh. 1886 .. .dls 80 « 

Amie and u. 8 . dls 80 s 

Empire and Crown.dls 80 < 

Bsroand Mosaroh. dls 60 % 

Ameefo^ Oem, and Star. Japanned.....dls 80 % 

Amartoami^m, and Star, Bronsed...net 

BartgfJ Dojgls Aotmg...dls 80*10 % 

Sommers. ..ullsao 1 

Bookman’s.. .^ 16080 % 

..dto80% 


.f dos 84.40, dls 66 % 

^ tSlOS’ MU * 

Automatic.. g dos n8.50. dls 60 1 

g”ffy.BSMS.P dos pah%60, dls 60 8 

sejmon^...dls 46*10 1 

B^^In^andkinM.Pdos sets nS. dls 60 1 


fsrmonr... 

moholsoa., 


. 

.dls 70*88 

BWirii"-.dli4JMtl08 

Gtark^^os. 1. A 6,40 and 60.dls 76*10*6080 % 

Clark’s Mortise OrsTltj..~^^Ss60% 

iSSSSitt •’ •<>*• 76*10076*10*5 % 

mvi^t’a Na 18.dls 76*10*10 % 

BfsEtof'* Oranty. . ..dls 76*10 0 76*10*6% 
Sbenard^ NotseM kl^gm Buffalo, Cbamplon, 
Steim&boat.Clark’sOldPattemand Clark sTip 

ttepard’s O. 8, Lull * Porter .dls 76% 0 5 

Stebsrd's Acme. Lull * Porter.dls 76*6 % 

Shepard's Qneen City RsTertible.dls 76 8 

Clark's Lull * Porter. Nos. 0 , i. A 9^9 .^ 

ir^'’s ■ Antbmatio ' nind* * Flxturesl* Nof A^ * 
Wood, 81 (UK)t Ho. Afor Brlok.|lA 60 ....dls 86 M% 


Qardenjiortar. *e.dls 66*6 8 

nutjM Cotton. *0 . .......dls66*6 8 

g* H. SOOTll.^dls 16 \ 

Lane’s Crescent Boorll Pattern.dls 46 % 

lane’s Cmseent Planters Pattern.dls 46 * 6 1 

Lane’s Baser Blade, BoorU Pattern.dls 80 8 

mTp*^. . B.*0. Patw..-.dls 46*6 > 

8 and nsl y Tool On., *• •• ...dls 60s 

Hnbi^*Oo- •• - .. ............dIsMs 

Bare •• « ..!....:.dS6o5 

®*SS.. ..dls60060*101 

Hog Hinge nnd HIngon. 

HOI’S ImproTSd Ringers. p dos. 84 60 

BIO’S Old Style Ringers. ..p doaS^OO 

HOI’S Tongs.....Tr..!.!.!!!! !pdS2lK 

SS 

J***^"**<m Bings. ooos oesm i.o> 


Holetfng Aggnmtna. 

Room’s ” Hand Hoist, wtts Look 
'’Moors’s ” DlffwentlarPnlley 

Holdors* Pile nnd Tool. 

Ball Pat. 

Nicholson File Holders.. 

Hollew-Wnro. 


..dls 70 
..dls 40 


.Pdoa|4t dls 86 ^ 
.dls 80 8 


Store HoUow-Ware. Gfonnd. ..dls 60*10060*10*6 1 
Store Hollow-Ware.UnaToniid ....dls 70 * 6070 * 10 % 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow*Ware- 

RettJas.dls 70 0 70*6 

Oral flollets, Sancepans *0ine Pots.... 

Qt9j Knameleo Ware.. dlstATiSka. 

^ate and Granim Ware.dls 86 % 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 0 50*6 f 

OslraaliedTearHectlee- «i»®«fooo«o* 

Inch. 6 7 8 0 

_ Bach.... 66 # 60# #16# 76# 

Most Plated^# mo. or 6 8 ossh in 80 days. 

Rced*Barton .ulls40*6f 

Meriden Brlttanla Oo.dls 40*6 % 

fiUmpson, HaU. Miller * Oo.dls 40*6 % 

Rogers * Brother...dls 40*6 % 

Hartford Sllrer Plate Oo.dls 40*6*6 % 

William Rogers Mfg. Oo. dls 40*6*6 8 

Hooks. 

Coat iron— 

Birdcage. Samenfs list.dk60*io*lg% 

ssffiy. i 

Hismesa Ms*....dls 66*100 66 * 10*10 * 

Coat and Hat, Sargent’s IlsA.dls 66 * 10 % 

Coat and Hat, Reading.dls 60*10 0 60*10*10 % 

Wrought D on 

OoSra Pat.^.*V.*MAItor**Himti 

Tassel and Picture (T. * A Mfg. On.).dls 60% 

Wro^t Staples, HookA *0 .See Wrought 0oodt 

Bmibh Hooks.—.. .- 8 eo Bemih Stops 

Wire Coat and Hat, Oem, list AprO. I 88 A....dls 46 9 

Wire Coat and Hat. Mlles\ list ApriL 1886....dls 46 ’ 
Indestructible Coat and ^at ...:..^.7T;;..dls"46% 

Wire Coat and Hat, SUndard. .dls 46 8 

^Belt..dls 76*10 0 80 9 

—.Pdos 8 AM 

WhUBtree-Patent.!....!!!dJs 66 % 

Hooks and Byes — i fa i i ea ble iron.dls 70 0 70*10 % 

Hooks and Byes-Brass..dls 60*10*10 % 

Fish HookA American..dls608 

Homo Knlla. 

Nos. 6 7 8 0 10 

_osable.JH# 86 # 86 # 84# 88#Ldls88*10086*10*10 % 

OUnton. Fln.84#88# 81#80#li#!t7....dir!^0 0 M 8 

Essex. 86 # 86 # 86 # 84# 88Adls85*lO086*lO*lO « 

Lyra.26# 88 # 82# 81# 80# ....dls 40*10*^0 8 

aSowden... ..M# .dls 40 * 10 * 50 ^ J 

Putnam.84# 88 # 81# 80# 10#....dls 6*10*8u2Su 8 

Vnloan.AS# 81# 80# 10 # 16#. 

Northwesfn.OO# 88 # 88 # 81# 80#..dls 10 * 10 M *6 % 

DlODe.AS# 81# 80# 10# ISA ..dls % 

A. C.16# 88 # 88 # 81# 80#...dls 86*10 0 ^ 1 ^ % 

8iisfuii"«SSSJ»Sfr“!?!5dSj 

Champion... A 6 # 88 # 88 # 81# 80A.dls 10*10*10 % 

OapeweU. 86 # 86 # 86 # 84# ttd. ...dls )S *6 0 8 M 10 f 

8 t^... 88 # 81# 80# 10# 18#.dlS AO*lO01(Mkl^ 8 

Anchor.A 8 # 81# 20# 10# 18#..VT.T.t^dte « 8 

We 8 ^_. 81# 80# 10 # 18#..Udli 40*W } 

Empire Bronsed.. perllC 

Herae 01inea <-0ee Shoes. Hotsa 

Hoce« Rnhhesycompetition.76*10 * 808 

Stendard.dls 7007 )*10 8 

N. T. a * P. Co., Extra......V.V.^Sls 80 8 

N. T. a * P. Co., Dundee.dls 60 * 10*6 8 


fsi£E?iSrig5!S&"riSftg:i 

W^^ead^^S^argen^I VJf ^ HAA dSi fl 


P dosSAOO, dls 80080*6 8 

“ --%dls808 

dls808 

_ .dlsl66 

vvuoa noM dlS 60*10% 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent’s.p dos G.85, dls 60*10 % 

loe Mallets, Pick In handle... p dos i6.00, dls 16 % 

lo^es, Smi^ Malf...p dos iLSSTdls Mio % 

Combination loe Tools.p dos 0.00 net 

Roger’s Lightning loe^lseL.p gross I8A60 

Ice Tonga* 

Champion. A A * Co.-P dos 14.00, dls 86*10 % 

Family.p dos 0.76, dls 80086 f 

Jack 0erewa«>-8eo ScrawA 

K%ssB!'7tol7tm..P». ®K#* 

mss larger than 17 tneheA P 86# 8SW# 
Bnamaied and Taa Kattlaa.Saa HbOoi^m 

Heys. 

Lock Assohi list DeA 8A1888.......dls 60*100 00*6 % 

Eagle, Cabinet, Trunk and Padibbk.dm anSS % 

Hotchkiss’ Brass BUnks-.!tT.!diBM% 

Hotchkiss' Copper and Tinned.dls 40 % 

Hotchkiss* Padlock and Cabinet.. * 

Ratchet Bed Keys... 


.dls 85 % 

Pdos|A0Adlsl6% 


Knife Shnrgenera* 


taking Applewood Handles...... p dos lAOA dls 40% 

w . doa 0.00, dls 40 J 


Parkin’s Rosewood or Ooooboio...p 6 


KniTea. 

Wison’s Pntoher Knlrea.. dls 0 0 n % 

Ames’ Butcher Knlres.dS 0 s 

Nlolu^’ Butcher Knlres..dls 

Ames’ Shoe Knlres. dls % 

Ames’ Bread Knlres.p doa IL80. dls 16080 % 

Moran’s 1^ and Bread Knlri.....!nT.™."d8 80 % 
Hay and Straw.Mar KntTM 
Table and Pochat...^..V™.jSa OuSari 

Kaeka. 

Door Mineral...... ...66068# 

Door Por. Jap’d..... ...7*760^1 

Door Por. Por. Nickel .. ........006 0^86 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel... “ 

Drawer. Porcelain 
Hemaclte Door Knc. 

Yale * Towne Wood _ . 

Fnmltnre Plata...... .••.•.75#grois Inck. dls 10 f 

Fnmlttire. Wood ScNwa.. 0*101 

BaiA Rnhber Tip.. ..dls 70*10*6 f 

PletnrA Jndd's....dis 66*10*10 0 70 % 

PjetuTA Ssncmit’s-8 

F^nrA Hamactte.dSwJM 8 

..^. ....... ^.^.,.dk 66*10 8 

•^..11 8100 dia 60*10 8 



..dls 66*11% 

. .dta 0*108 

..PdOA 14.00. dls 408 

.^01185*10 0 408 

^ .-dls 808 


^^•fS^SMgent’s...., 

Beltlag, Reading.. 

HelMag, Mcor^PatanA . 

Melting. P. A * W..«„«.««^ 

MMttag. Warner’s.. . 

Lnwn mowers* 

Standard List.dls 60*10 % 

Enterprise ...dls 60*10 8 

Ainntema. 

rnbnlar. Plain, with Onards. P dos $4 00 0 14.86 

ftbnlar. Lift Wire, wjth Onards... P dos *4.60 m $4.75 
^nlar, Square Plain, with Onards,Pdoi | 4 .ou 0 *4.86 
l^bnlar. 8q Lift wire, with Guard a P dos *A26 0 14J0 
Without Guards, 85# P dosen lesa 
Police,SmalLfO.OO; Me«.f7A6: Large.W.TA dls 80606# 
liemap Heseeners. 

Pproeh^ Lined, Na 1. p doA 0.00, dls 86*30 % 

Wood, Na 8.p dOA 0.00. dls Mi 

Wood, (Common...p dos tl.70 0 L76 

DnnUp’s Improred.p dos. 0.75, db W # 

temmb’.. ..Na A0s A 0; 1AI18 PdoA 4 I 8 86*10 # 

Jenalm’« star ”.p dos 0.0 

The “Boss”.p dos 00 

.Hoa a P <loa0AOi 8,00; A fa-W 

Uttle Giant.db 0 0 60*6 8 

King.db 40*5 8 

Unas. 

Ootton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.db 0 8 

Draper’s Chalk.dls 0 8 

Draper’s Mason’s Linen.-M ft., Na A ILM ; Ha A 
^Y6; Ha 8.0.0; Na 4.076; Na 6,0.86. .db 0 8 

Samson, CXitton. Na A 0! No. 4U. 00.db 10 8 

Sl^w Lake, Brafd^, Noa A0.O(r:NA 1.0.60: Na A 

0.0; Na a 0.0 P gross...db 86 8 

Masons* UneA Ha 8% n.0 ; Na 4.0; Na 414 . 040 

Ibwons’ Colored Cotton..db 46 

Wire cnotaeA Na 1A 00: No lA 0.0: Na 0.05* 
Ymtllator Cord, s imson Braided, White or Drab 
Cotton. .0.60 P dOA db 08 

Loekm Pndlecka* Cnhlnet Laekm Jke* 

Ooor Lo6k9, djotohf, *a- 

Lbt. Dec. 0.’M. chad Feb. 8.*87...dls 60*10 * 0*6 % 
Lower net piices often madA 

Sargent * Co. (list Keb. 1, ISeS)..db 0*10*8 8 

Madlnr Hardware Co. Obt Feb.8.’88).dls 06^60*10 8 

Llrlngston * Co.dls 70 8 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.db 0*86 8 

fr Msny*s***‘BxtMiBionC^ii^er‘.V.V.V.|P.0.60P^s 

|s^Mfg.CJp...^... . db08 

.db83M 8 

SPTC Latches.db 30*io8 

U * g Flat Key Latches....db 83 m(*10 8 

^merb Night Latches.dls 16 8 

Yale new list. .db 3844 8 

•^Bhepardson”or•*U.a”. Ii808 

ST 'American ”.db 0*10 8 

Shed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.db 0 8 


■aclA ^loid Parker and ILbt Marck *64, rensed 
^rblA... .. ..f Jan. 1, ’86.db04*88 

Delta Noa 61 to 0.db 40 *10 8 

Dleta Noa 0 to M.db 0 8 

Stoddard Look Co.-.db0 *8314 8 

JOhamplon” Night Latches.dls4o8 

Barnes Mfg. Co.db 40 8 

Eagle and Turbin Trunk.db 86*8 8 

qbamplOB ” GablnM and Combination.. ..db 8816 8 


Tale. 

Romer’s.., 


MS 


UmU Dee. 0 M.dls 0*lOft»s>-l8 

Bnrel^ Mle Lock Oo.db 40*8 % 

Bomer’a Noa 0 to 91.dls 90 % 

Bomer’s ScandinaTian, * 0 . Noa 10 to 606.. .db 16 8 

A. E. Diets.^dli 0 % 

" ObampiOB ” Padlocks.dls 0 8 

Bo^bs...db0 8 

^orse p doA. 0.db 0 8 

ternes Mfg. Oo.]b 08 

Hook’s.db0 8 

Brown’s Patent.db 0 8 

Soandinarlan.dls0 8 

rraim’s PaA ScandlnaTian new ibtaow)....db0 8 
Lamher Teala 

Bing PeaTles, " Blue Line ” Finish.P'dos 0*0 

Blag PeareSf^mmon Finish. .p dos tlA0 

Steel SocketPeaTles.p dos 0L0 

MalL Iron Socket Pesrlee.p dos noioo 

Oant Hooks, ”Blne Line ” Finish.p dos tl*0 

Oant Hooka Common Finish...p dos 0*0 

Oant Hooka MalL Socket Clasp, ” Bine Line ” 

Flnbh ..pdoBtl*0 

Oant Hooks, MalL Socket ciasp Common 

Finish.p dos 04.0 

Out Hooln, Clip C^p, ” Bine Line ” Fin. P dos 04.0 
^t Hoo^ Clip Clasp, Common Finish. .P dos 0A0 
•••••••• J- •• H dos 6 ft., 06.0; 8 ft» 00 

Pike PMea Plha* HooA 18 fA 14fA 16 ft. l8fA ^fA 

”” *«• 

Fi&FiiiiriJAiiiiia.-* 

.-v. 7 ®.0 1A0 1*O 

Setting Polea P dos. 14.0 16.0 17.0 . 

wamn H 0 ks.p dos 0&0 

Hlooks.p dos $8A0 

8kld0ng Tongs. p dos 01.0 

Log Binders. p dos 0*0 

Bend0 BootC!all^l0iM,db08l 6 01OM.db08 

Square Stoel Boot Calks .....db08 

RluRi^liiirDogs...P 10*mad.,00.0; llm,^0 

Timber Grapplea. .P dos 0*0 

Lnatra. 

Fonr-onnoeBottles.Pdoa0.75 Pgr*07.0 

Bft^Hto&y.. . .db 80*10*80*10*10 8 

rdgnnmTlUi.. .db 80*10*0*10*10 8 

B. *L. Block Oo. Hlokory and U V...db 0*0*108 
match Safea. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-lgnltlng.p dos 0.0 

mactaelu«~Regalar Ibt.. ..db 0*10 * 0*i( *6 % 
meat Oattera 

DlxoB*a->Hoa. 18 3 4 

P doa.04.017.010.0 0.00-db 46 % 

Woodruff’s. Noa 10 10 

P doA 06.0 lA0*-db 0 8 

Champion. Noa 80 80 40 

_ P dOA f8A0 87.0 4*0*Hlla 0 8 

Halaa’ Pgttern Noa U IS 0 

P doa...187.0 8A0 0.01 

...db 

1 • 8 4B 

„ -1*0 7.0 1*0 86.0 6*0 0*0 

Enterprlaa.db 0 8 

Hoa. .. W u » 88 0 ^ 

■sah..|A A0 AM OM 040 


Noa. 
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THE IRON AGE 
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PBnuyiTaniA.dl« 40*10% 

Not. 1 B 8 00 

NdOt....,.JB4.00 88.00 80.00 28.00 

■flit* GbaUence^Not. I t 

N^dOO..08.00 80.00 4a00-4lt 46045*10% 

Honit No. 1.186 N dot. dls 66*10 % 

Draw Cut..Not.. 6 8 0 8 

Baoh. ...800.00 76.00 80.00 8S6.00-dlf 20 • 26 % 
Beef ShaTtrt (Knterprltt Nfa. Co.)l.. .dlt 20*10 a so t 
0hadlxvii*t Smoked Beef Oaiter.N dot, 890.00 

dlliielBS KbItm. 

An.(8dqoallt7).N8ro,Xtla4la,|7; 8bladtt.|18: 8 

LoUm^t ..dlt 20*10% 

Bailtli*!. N dot, Bliigle, 88.00; Donl^ 0. ...dli 40A45 % 

Naann * Cowiet.di« 60*ioAd01 

Buffalo Adjustable.N doc 0 00. dlt 25 % 

m alBatet Stebbtaf Pat..du 70A7o * 7^ « 

•ttbbint* Oenoma.. .dlt 60*lo*lo % 

■lebblna* Tinned Badt.dlt 40*10 % 

Ghat^ Hard Metal.uUt 60*10 % 

iQth*i.dlt 80 % 

•.lnooin*i Pattern....dls 0OH*l0 f 

Wttd*i...dlt 20*10 % 

BotlNot.. 18 8 4 

87.00 8.00 8.00 10.00. N dot. dlt 00*10*10 % 

n^Bey Drawern*—N dot.. fl8 at |20. 
MamBlet.—Stfety, N dot. 0.dlt 26 « 

N alta.Bee Trade Report 

WlreNallt * Brads, list JuIjU. H7.dtt 70<%7< *5 t 
Wire Nallt. standard Penny.b ket. 0.65 12.06 

Mali Paller.—(Tnrtltt Hammer.. a dot lo.oo net 

ofiiBt, Na 1. ...a dot 00.00, dltio % 

Pelloan. ...a dot lo.oo. dlt 25 % 

.N dot 830, dlt 30 4 

Mall 8ett.-fl<inare..a gro., 84.00 A 84. 2r. 

Round... ...a «rro.. 0.2.5 

Oannon*t Diamond Point.a gro. 812 dlt 2u % 

T^Ie (Sumatra'* Beokley Mf*. Oo.).dU 40 1 

Blake*i Pattern.a dot fBkOO. dlt lu n 

Turner * Beymonr Mfg. Oo.dlt 60 « 

N^t, all kinds, 5^4 off list Jan. 1.1888. 

In iota lets than loO B, a B, add H#, i b boxes add 1/ 
to lint. 

W ooremment.a B 8# 

Nayy. .a b 7# 

..a B 6 J 4 # 

Oflars.—Zlne and Tin...dU06 a 66*lu 4 

Bmm and Copper.... .dlt &0 *ioa60*io*6 « 

Malleable. Hammers* Improred, No 1.0.60; No. 2. 

14.00: Mo. 8, 84.40 • dot. .dlt 10 (R 10*l6 f 

ialleable. Hammers, Old Pattern, tame list....dlt 40 1 

Prior*i Patent or •* Paracon »• Zlno.dlt 00*io*io % 

PMor*i Patent or Pteafon ” Braat.^dlt 50 f 

Olmtteaa’t Tin and Ztno.dit 60 f 

OtBStead’s Brass and Copper.dlt 60 % 

BrooffhU>n*t Zlno.dit 00 % 

Broasti«on*t Braat....^^^....dltOOB 


pBckli 


Bfft B8au. 


standard..dlt 60*io A wnio&io 4 

Bxtra.dlt 60*10 A 00 4 

N. T. B. * P.Oo., Standard.dlt 60*10*5 % 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire.dls 70 % 

N. T. B. * P. Co., Salamander.a B 6 . 54 , dU 60 4 

Jenkins’ Standard.a B 80#, dlt 35 4 

If f tecllfl w eon t 

American Packing.10# • 11# a n 

Bnttfa Packing. .14# a t 

Italian Packing. ...18 • 14 # a o 

Cotton Packing...16 • 17# a n 

Jute. . 7A8#a t 

PB4lackn.-«ee Locks. 

Palin. 

WakfamUed Ir tm 

nST^hV Weight* a dot.’.*.*.*.’.*.’'.'.*is.76 

Hill’s Heayy W^bt, a dot.8.00 

Wbltlng’i.8L76 

BldneySbepaM * Co .8.07 .... 

Iron Clad. . 2.76 8.00 8.26 

fire BuckeU. . 8.76 8.26 8.60 

Boekatt. tee Well Rueketi 
EnOmrated Fibre ITore— 

Star Palls, 12 qt.a dot |4:60 

Fire, Stable and Milk, 14 qt..,a dot 86.60 

FanoUa. Faber's Carpeatwr.high Ust. dlt 60% 

fabar*! Bound OUt. Tla gro 86JM net 

DtxoB* 6 L 0 nd. .a gro {am net 

Dlzoa*# l/«*f«iber. a gro 1*76 net 

OIzoa’t Onrpentert* .. - ^ ^ .dlt 40*i0f 

Pleiin. 

Bailrond, 6 to 0, SIS. 00:0 to7. •is.dit ao*ioa60*ic* 6 « 
Ada# Bye, 6 to 0.818.00; 0 to 7, flS.dlt 00*lt A00*10*6 % 
FtotBre Malle. 

ran Hea^ Sargent’s Uat.dlt 60*10*10 % 


18 14 

8.00 3.26 
SM IS.76 
8.00 8.26 
8.28 


_j Head, Combination list.dlt 50*10 % 

Poreelatn Head, Sargent’t Ust...dlt 60 * 10*10 % 

Porcelain Bead. Combination list.dlt 40*10 % 

miot* Patent.dlt 40 % 

PlBklBC Irana.doa 66# net 

Pipe, Wraaght Iran.—List March 88. 1887. 

IM and under. Plain.dlt 67>4 % 

IM and under. Oalyanlxed.....dlt 47U % 

IM and oyer. Plain.uit 67^ % 

IH and oyer. Galyanlsed.. dlt 6^^ % 

Boiler rubes, iron.Ult 66 % 

lea anti Plane Irene. 


Molding..dU 60 A 60*6 % 

Bencb, First Quality.dlt 60*10 A 60 % 

Beneb.Second Quality.......dU 00*104 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. « L O 0.1 .dlt 80*10 % 

BnnPkxnM— 

Bailey’S (Stanley R. * L. OajL. .dlt 80*10A30 *io* 6 % 
MloeOaneout Planet (Stanley R.* L. Co.8llt 20*10 % 

Victor Planes (Stanley B. * L. Co.).dU 20* 10 % 

Steer’s Iron Planet...dit 35 A 66*5 % 

Meriden MaL Iron Oa*t.«...«dlt80*10A80ft 10 * 10 % 

Onylt’t Iron Planet.dlt ao*10A30*lo*lo 4 

Birmingham Plane Co .dlt 50A60*5 4 

Q««e Tool Co.’t Self Setting..dlt 2 <»% 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.dls 40 A 40*6 % 

Plane Irons.dlt 20*10 % 

Plane Irons. Butcher’s.^00 A 0.26 to £ 

Plane Irons. Bnok Bros..... dlt so % 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Ck>., ” Thistle **... .dls 40 % 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mtg. Co.. ” Baldwin Iron,^' 

Single and Cut.dlt 20 A 26 4 

Double.dlt 88H A 40 s 

Ik * L J. White.dlt 2b f 

Fllem ana Mlaaere. 

Button’s Patent.«dlt 80*10 A 40 % 

BaU’t Pat. Compound Layer Chitttag Nippers, Na 8, 

6 tn.. 81S.M: Na A 7 in.. tSLOO Mdoi dlt M10AS3U 4 
Bnmaaoa * Beekiey Mfg. Oo.dlt 60A60*y81 


Qat Pliers. ..dlt 60% 

Oat Pliers, Cotter’s Nickel Plat^.dlt 6u*6 % 

Bureka Pliers and Nipper*.dlt 40 % 

RntteU’t ParaUel.. .dU 26 % 

P. S. * W. Cast Steel.dlt M % 

P. 8. * W. Tinners’ Cnttl^ Nipper*... .add 6 % dlt 10 % 

Carew’t Pat. Wire Chittert.dlt 20 % 

Morrill’a Parallel, oer dot., 818. .dlt 80*5 % 

Cronx’t 8 in.. 816: loin.. 01.dlt 40 A 40*6 % 

Plantba and IjOtoIs. 

Regular List.dlt 70*10A70*10*10 % 

Dlsaton’t.dlt 45*10 % 

Pocket LeyelA .dlt 70*10A70*10*10 % 

Davit Iron Leyelt.dla 80 % 

Davit’ InoUnometeri...dlt 10*10 % 

PaBpere, Cara. 

Rouna or Square, i qt.P gro 810.M A 08 

Round or Souare.Sot...p gro82^^.50 A824 

Poet Hale aaB Trap Apgaro and Digger*. 

Samson Pott Hole DUnrw.P dot |86.00, dlt 2£kl0 % 

Pletcber Pott Hole Angara.p dM 89*00. dlt 20 % 

Eureka Diggers.. p dot 06 A 817 

Leeo’t....p dot 000 A 000 

Vangnan’t Pott Hola Auger, per dot...413 oO A 04.00 

KonTer*t Little Otant.P dot 818.00 

Eohler’t Hercules.p not 816.00 

Kohler’s New Champion...p dot 0 .OO 

Schneldler ..p dot 818 

Kyan’a Pott Hole Diggers .P dot 8^ 

Cronk’s Poet Bart. dot 860 , dlt 60*6 A 60*10 % 

Olbb’t Pott Hole Digger, p dot 890. ...dlt 40 A 40*10% 
Paiato Parer*. 

White Mountain.p do* 000 A 5.M 

Antrim Combination...P dot 000 

Hootler...p doi 80M 

Pmnfng Bpak* and Skaar*. 

Dlstton’t Combined Pruning Book and Bnw, P doa 

08.00.dlt 20*10 % 

Dlaston’t Pmnln^Hook .P des 8000, dlt 20*10 % 

B. S. Lee * Oa’t f^rualn Tools.dlt 40 % 

Pruning Shears. Henry ^ Pa8...P dot 0.76 A fAOO net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears .P dot 00 A 060 net 

Wheeler. M. * (3a's Comblnatloa...P dot 02, dlt 20 % 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlte..p dot 060. dlt 80 % 

J. Malflnton * Oo.No. 1, 00; No. 2.0.0 

Pnlley*.—Hot Honte, Awning. *0 .dla 60*10% 

Japanned Screw.dlt 00*10 % 

Brett Screw.dlt 60*10% 

Japanned Side.dlt 6684*10 % 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60*10 f 

F.mp<r*‘ Sku** Puller . .dls 66 A OO < 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dls 60 % 

any Fork. Solid Bye, 000; Bwlyel, 0.60 (J^SklOW 4 
Hay Fork, **Anu-Friction,” 6 la. SoUd, 1*70...dls 60 % 

Hay Fork, ** F ” Common and PnA Bnabed.dls 20 % 

Hay Fork. Tarbox PaA lr<m.dlt 0 % 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating.dla 60 4 

Shade Rack.dlt 46 4 

Tackle Blocks .Bee Blocks 

Pnatv*.—cnttem. Best Makers.dlt M A lo*60 4 

Pitcher SponA Best Maker*...dlt 60*io a 60*10*10 % 
Pitcher SponA Cheaper Qoodt. .dlt 70*6 A 70 * 10*6 4 
Pnnchen. 

Saddlers' or Diiye. good quality. .....P dot 60# A 66# 

Bemis * Call (30.*! Cast Steel Diiye.dls 60*6 4 

Bemla * (3all Co.’b Springfield Socket.dlt 60*6 % 

Spring, good quality .p dot 0M A 060 

Spring, Leach’s Patent.dlt 16 4 

Bemlt * (3all Ca’t SprUig and Check.dlt 40 % 

Solid Tinners'...p dot 00, die 66 % 

Tinner* Hollow i>nnohet... .dlt 20A2 < 

Rice Hand Punches.dls 16 % 


H* 


. 11 . 


_SlfdingDoor.WrA Brats P n0#. ...... .dlt 16% 

Mlding Door. Bronted WrA Iron.p foot 7# 

Slldlim Door Iron, Painted....P foot 4#. dlt 20*10*6 % 
dam Door. Light....Inch. 3# 0 14 

PerlOOfeeA..8^ ^ *W-dltl0% 

8 D fbrN B.Hangers— 

e—Med. Large 

Per 100 feet.016 8.70 8.0 net 

Terry ’s Wrought Iroa P fooA. 494 # A 5# 

victor .1r*ck Hull. 7# » foot. .#1* 60*2 4 

C3aiTler Steel Rail, per foot. 4 ) 4 # 

RtiitM. 

Cast ‘ teel .dlt 66*6 A 70% 

Mali* %bla.dlt 70 • 70*6 f 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.02, dit 40 % 

Canton Lawn Rake.0, dlt 40 f 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peeriest..dlt 66*6 4 

Fort MadUon Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86.dlt 0 % 

anspra-—J. R. Torrey Raaor Oa.. .dlt 804 

Wottenholme and Butcher .00 to B, dlt 10 % 

Ruor IMrope. 

Genuine Bmerton.Alt 00 A 60*6 f 

Imitation Bmerton.p doc 000. dlt 2M10*6 % 

Torrer't.....dlt 20 4 

Badger’s Belt and Combination.p dot 88 

Lamont Combination...p do*84 

at vein and Barm. 

Copper. .dlt 60, with Jobbers* Extras. 

Iron, list Noyember 17.1887.. .dlt M % 

aivet Meta. .dlt 50*2 A 60*10 f 

Bod*.—S^. Brats....dlt8b*8 4 

Stair. BlMk Walnut.p doa 40# 

Bollom. 

Bnm Door. Sargent’s Ust..... . dU 60*10*10% 

acme (Antl-Frl^ion). ... .dlt 66 % 

Union Bara Door Roller.dlt 70 % 

Bone.—Manufacturers' piicet for large IO 0 

Manna...... a nch and larger P n 1094 s net' 

Manila... H inch P n llM# net 

Manila.14 and 6*16 inob p % 1194 # net 

Manila Tarred Rope.P b low# net 

Manila, Hky Rope.,....P b 10H#net 

Sltal.94 inch and larger p n 894« net 

Sisal.84 inch Pb . 

Sltal.*94 and O-KTinch p b 

SitaL Hay R.ope.P b 

Sltal, Tarred Rope...p b 

8180 Medium Lath Vara...p b 

Cotton Hope .p b io A 18# net 

Jute Rope.P b 7# 

Bnloa. 

Boxwood.».dlt 80*10 A 80*10*10 f 

iTory.... .dl*MA60*lO% 

S ad Irone. 

From 4 to 10, at factory.... P 100 b 060 A 066 

self'Heating.P doa. 000 net 

Self Heating, Tailors’...p doa. 819.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.dlt 26 % 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.dlt 40A40*6 I 

Bnterpiite Star iront, newtlsA July 80,1888 dit 40 % 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...P doa. 816.00. dlt 16 % 

Fox Reyertlble, Self-Flnter .p dot., 824.00 net 

Cblnete Lann<^ (N. B. Butt Oa).894#, dlt 16 % 

New EnrUnd. .e#. dlt 15 « 

Mahony’t Troy PoL Iront.dU 2bJL 

Mand and Emery Paper and Cloth. 

List April 10.1886. ... .dU 20A20*6 % 

Sibley’s Emery and Croons Clotb .dlt 80 4 

Maeh Oerd. 

Oommon............P b. 10# A H# 

Patent, g^ quaU^.. P b. 18# A 1814 # 

White Cotton Braided fnir quality.p b 88# A ^ 

OommoB* OQtAlaSaab...p bT894# 


it net 
094 # net 
894# net 
8W# net 
7$# net 


Patent ” ” .A b 16# 

Cable Laid Italian” ....pb^AtS# 

India Cable Laid ” .P b IS# 

BUyer Lake, A Quality, White..60#. dlt 10*10*6 % 

SUyer Laka A Quality. Drab.66#. dlt 10*10*6% 

BUyer Lake. B QuaUty. Wblca..60#. dlt 20*10*6 % 

Buyer Lake, B QnaUty Drab..6*#i dA 90*10*6 % 

Slhrer Lake, O QuaUty. White (oalyi.87# A 9S# 

Sylyan Spring, Extra Braided, White.84# 

8ylyan Spring, Extra Braided. Drab,.80# 

Semper Idem, Braided. Wnite.80# 

Egyptian. India Hemp, Braided.86# 

Samson, Braided. White Cotton..,.60# dlt 80 A 80*6 % 
Samson, Braided. Drab Cotton... .A6# dit 80 A 80*6 % 
Samson, Braided Italian Hemp....66# dlt 80 A 80*6 % 
Samson Braided Linen.80# dA 90 A 80*6 % 

.Ma8,0OOpgro«.dlt 8894% 

Pergnton’t. dlt804% 

Morris ana Triumph, list Ang. 1* 1886.dlt 60*^# 

Victor. 60*10*8% 

Walkers..dlt 10 % 

AttweU Mfg. 0>.dlt 0 A 88M % 

Reading...dlt 0694*10 A 6694*10*10 % 

Hammond’s Window Springs.dA 40 % 

Conunon Benta Jap d. (3op’d and Br*aed..P grom 0 JO 

Ck>iiimon Sente, Ntok0 Plated.P grots 00.00 

UnlTertal.dA 80 % 

KemnthaU*t Qrayfty.dA 60 % 

RempthaU*t Model.«dA 60A60*10 % 

Corbm’t DaAy, list February 16.1886.dA 70 % 

Peyton’s Perfect.. .>dA 00 A 60*10 % 

Bngnnln’t New and ImjnroyiKl Adjustable Sosb Bal- 

anoet, lAt Jan. 6,188f:.....dA 0*f*8% 

Ungunln’t New Satb Looks. lAt Jan. 6,’t74lA 85*6*8 % 

StMdard ” Practical ”.dA 10 % 

Ives Patent...dA00% 

Lletche’t Not. 100 * lio * gro. 0: 106. 0O.dA 90*10 % 
n*v1a. Rronte. RaroMi Mfg. fv> ... .dt« 50 % 

Champion Safety, LAt March 1,1888....dA66^6*6 % 

. » 

.Tl'&UTe. di. MMu < 

-P do*. Na 1,06 t Na 0, & dA 60A60*5 % 


l>Atton’t01renlar....dA45A45*6 %) Bxtrat tome- 
DiRston’t OoM CnA.dft 45A45*5 % V timet glren by 

Dltfton’t Hand .dA 26A^*6 % 1 Jobbera. 

Atkins' Circular.dA M % 

ktklns’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts.P foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cutt . b foot 60# 

Atkfnt’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts .P foot 80# 

Atkins' Champion and Electric Tooth X Cuts 

.P foot 27 A 88# 

Atkins’ Hollow ^ck X (3ntt.P foot 18# 

Atkins’ Shnrnle, Malay. Drag. *0 .dA 46 % 

W H. * C.. Hand.dlt 30*6 A 80*10 % 

W. M * a Champion Z Cn0 Regnlar P foot .0#A98# 

W. M. * C. X Cnu. Tkln Back.P foot 27 #a89# 

Peace dronlar and Mill.dA 46*10 % 

Peace Hand Panel and Rlp....dA 80*10 A 90*10*10% 

Peace Cross (3nta. Standard..P foot 96# 

Peace Cross (3aU. Thin Back.P foot 97#A88# 

Richardson'S Circular and Mill.dA 46 A 46*10 % 

Richardson’s Z-Cn0 Na 1, 80#: Na 9, 27#: Na 8.0# 
Hoot .Vitas— 

Griffin’s Hack saws,oompleta.dA 40*10 A^Oa 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades only...... dA 40*10 #50% 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.db 2b % 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dlt 26 % 

Eureka and Crescent.dA 2b % 

Haw Frames. 

White Vermont.P gro 0 A 00 

Red. PolAhed, and VaraAhed. ...P dot 060, dA 0 % 

Haw Heca. 

Stillman’s Gennlne.... P dot 000 and 0.76. dA 40*6 % 
StiUman’t Iinlta..p doa 096and00.dA4O*6A4O*lO% 

Common Lever.I. P dot 000. dlt 40*6 % 

MorHlI’t Na 1,06.00: Noe. 8*4.10... .dA 40*10A60% 

Leach’i.Na 0.000: Na L 06.00. dA 16 A 20 % 

Nath’s..dA 90*10 A 90*10*10 % 

Hammer. HotehkAt...dA 10% 

Hammer, Bemlt * OaU OK’s new Patent... .dlt 80*6 % 
Bemlt * (jail (3a’t Lever ana bpnng Hammer.ait 80*6 % 

BemA * Call (3a ’1 Plate.dA 10 % 

BemA * (All (3a't (3rom (3nt.dA IM % 

Aiken’s Gennlne...i^OCL Oit 60*10 % 

Aiken'S Imitation.. 0.00, dA 66*6 % 

Hart’s Patent Lever...dA 0 % 

Dltston’t. Star, 0 Na 16,060.dlt 80*10A90*10*10 % 

Atkins’ Lever.».per dot Na 1. 000; No. 2,060 

Atkins’ Criterion.per aot 060 

CroA8ant(Keller),NaL06.OO: Na 204.00,ab 8894*10 % 

»*w Taait. 

Atkins Perfection.... 06.00; KxceAior 000 P dot 


Hatch, (3oanter. Na 171, good quality.P dot 10 

Hatch. Tea, Na 161.P dot 076 A $7.00 

Union PAtform. Plain.080 #8.0 

Union PUtform. Striped. ..040 A 8.60 

Chatlllon’t Grocen’ flip Somet...dA 60 % 

(3hatlilon‘B Eureka.dlt 0 % 

ChatlUoB’s Favorite.dA 40 % 

FamUy. TnrabnU’t.dA 80A80*10 % 

8(Si?£Sam£ LAt of Jan. 18, aaL.dA 60*10A60*10*6 % 

Scale Beams. (Jotter...dA 8OA094 % 

ChaUllon’t Na 1.T^ldAAO% 

OhatlUon't Na 8...idA50% 

ASa0aRe&n Beraptr0&* U Oa’JfiAO. dA 80*10 % 
Box, 1 Handle.p dotlAOO,dA 10% 

Defloaoe Box and .dA 90*10 % 

Foot......dA 60*10*60% 

Ship, (3ommon.P doa I8J90 net 

Ship, Provldenoe Tool Oo.dA 10% 

Hereon Window a.nd Donr Fmmno. 

Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame...dA 8894*10% 
Screen (3oraer Iront. WoraerA... .dA 8894 A 88H*10 % 
Stearns’ Frames and Oombtu .dA 26 A 26*10 % 

SoFAW Drlvarn. 

Donglat Mfg Oo..dA 90*10*10% 

DAttonn..ulA 46*10 % 

DAston’t Patent XxeeAlor.dA 46*10 % 

Bnok Bros. dA0% 

Stanley B. * Lb Oa*i Varalthea Handles....dA 66*10% 

Stanley K. * L. (Ja’t Black Handles.dA 60*10 % 

Sargent * Ca't Na 1 Forged Biaae.....aA 70*10*10% 

Sargent * (3o.’t No. 0.dA 66M10*10 % 

Sargent * (Ja’t Not. 40 * 0. Cast SteeL....dA 00*10 % 

Sargent * Co.’t No. 0 Bound BbMla.dA 70*10 % 

Knapp * (X>wlet’ Na 1 .OA 6O«t0 A 70 % 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dA 0 A 6^10 % 

Knapp * C!owlet‘ Na 00 * 4 .dA 0*6 A 60*10*6 % 

Stearnt’.dA 26*10*6 % 

Gay * Parsons.dA 0 % 

Champion.dA 0 % 

Crawfard*B Adjustable. .OA 0 % 

EUrloh’t Socket and Rotobet. ..dA 0 A 96*10 % 

AUard’t Spiral, new lAt.dA 0 % 

KeUPt Common Sente.N dot 0 dA 94*10 
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Sttmum 8orew-DrtT/)r Bits.cils 80 ft aOftfi i 

Borew Drtrer Bits.V dot. 60# 9 76# 

8or«w Drfrer Bltf. Parr*i.V rto 6.26 

nrmy*t HoL Hdle. Seti. No. 8.812.... .dli. 26 A 26 ft 10 f 
P. D ft Co.’S, sU Steel.dls 60 % 


Ex. 10 % often 
sr 1 ▼ e n 
Jobbers. 


IFood S e rs i ss - H it, Brest, Jen 27; Iron. Jnlj 1,1887 

flat Heed Iron....dls 70 2' 

Boond Heed ln».dls 66 % 

net Heed Brest.dls 66 % 

Bound Heed Brest. ..dls 60# 

net Heed Bronse.dls662 

Bound Heed Bronse.dls 60 % 


net itoed. Iron...dls 66 2 

Bound Heed.Iron. ...dls602 

Bsesft ffnff flfmd 

Bench, Irtm..dls 66ftl0 • 66ftl0ftl0 2 

Bnch, Wood, Beech.p dos ^25 

Bweh, Wood, Hlokorj...dls 20ftio 2 

Bend. Wood.^ 86ftl0 • 26ftl0ft6 2 

Lee. Blunt Point ..d]s76«76ftl0 2 

Ooeeeend Leg, ainslet Point.dis 76 2 

Bsd.....dls 26ft6 2 

Bend Ben, Bergenfs.dlsODMftlO 2 

Bsnd Kell, Humesem, Beokley ft ua'e.dls 70ftl0^76 2 

Bead Bell. Am. Screw Co.dls 76 2 

Jeoft Screws, Millers Fells list......dls60#60ft6 2 

Jsek Screws, P. 8. ft W..dls 86 2 

Jseft Screws, Sergent..dls 60ftl0 • 60ftl0ft6 % 

Jsck Serews. Ste vnt'...dls 40 (ft 40ftl0 2 

Seiwll Hftwe. 

Lester, complete, 810.00.dls 26 2 

BocMS. oomplete. 84.00.dls 26 2 

Scythe Snathe.dls 60ftl02 


AmenceniCestilren...dls 76ftl0 • 76ftl0ft6 2 

Pruning..See Pruning Hooks end Sheers 

Bemerd’s Lemp Trimmers... ..p dot ^76 

nname’.dls 80ft2 2 

Seymour’s. Ust. I>ee..l881 dls 60ftl0ftl0S6Ofti0ftl0ft6 2 
Helnsoh’s. List. Deo..l881.dls 60ftl0ftl0960ftl0ftl0ft6 2 

Belnsch’s Tenor’s Sheers...dls 8814 % 

First quell^ a S. Trimmers.dls SOASOftlO 2 

Second queUty 0 , 8. Trlmmers.dls 8uftlO08OftlOftlO % 

Acme Cast Sheers..dls lOftlO 2 

Diemond Cest Sheers..dls 10 2 

dipper.dls I0ftl02 

Victor Osst Sheers.dls 7bftl0a76ftl0ft6 2 

Howe Bros, ft Hnlbert, Solid Forged Steel.dls 40 2 

Clerelend Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forg^.dls 70 2 

Clanss Sheer Co., Japanned.dls 70 2 

deuss Shear Co., Nickeled, s^me list.dls 60 2 

Mlieaeea 

Boor— 

M. W. ft CO., list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60ftl0 A 60ft6 % 

R. ft B.. list Dea 18, 188b.dls 66ft8 2 

Corbin’S list.dls 60ftl0ftS % 

Patent Roller......dls60ftl0ftS2 

Patent Roller. HetflMd’t ..dls 76 « 

RossaU’s Anti'FrIotlon, Ust dm 18,1886..dls60ft2 2 

Meore’t Antl<Fllotton.....dls 60 % 

BtUUma TihMtttr 

ILft& Itet Deeu 18,1886.dls60ftl0ft82 

aerfenfs Ust.dls OOftlO 2 

Beedlim Ust..dls dOftiOftlO 2 

L.^K^. ^te...«.dlsa0ft6 2 

Albertson Mfg. Co...dls 26 2 

Mhoee, neree, Male, dke« 


Burden’s, Perkins*, Phosnlx. at factory.44.00 

IMS- Add 81 P kcg to abore orloes. 

Om, WronpfcS- _ ^ 

Ton lots.P S 0# 

1000 n lou....p sou# 

600lblou. PS 10# 

Bhet.*--(BtaelempKoM, 2# oJT. oath. 6 daps.) 

Drop. ¥ beg.26 S .8L26 

Drop, P bag. 6 S...so 

Bra end Chilled, P 86-s b^. 81.60 

Suck and ChiUed, P 6-S bag.86 

Shevele and Hnadee. 

ABiM*8liOTels, 8ped(M,fte.. Ust Nor. 1.1886....dls 20 2 
NoTa-Jobbert frequently give 6# 7^2 extra oe 
ehora 

Mf8th*s Black Iron.. .dls 66ftl0 2 

Srlfflth’s O. 8..dls 60 • 60ftl0 2 

QrtlBth*s SoUd Cest Steel R. R. Uoods.dis 20 2 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).. .dls 20 2 

SC. Louis Shorel Co.dls 16 • IbStTH 2 

BuMey, Blnns ft Co. ...dls 16 A 2o 2 

Hubbard ft Co. dls 2 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.dls 60ftlo 2 

Payne Pectebone ft Son, Ust Jennery, 1866....dis so % 

Remington’s (Lewmen's Petenu.dls80ftl0#40 2 

BowbuuPs. Black Iron...dls 60ftl0 2 

Howland’s Steel .. dls 00ft6 • 60ftl02 

Hhftvete aaft Tengn. 

Iron Heed.dls 60fti0a60fti0ft6 2 

Brass Heed.dlscOftlOftlO f 

Mkelne* Thimble. 

Western list.dls 76ft6 • 75ftl0 2 

OolnmbUB Wrt. steel. Ust Not. 1,1887...dls 20 2 

Ooldbrookdsl<* Iron Co .dls 60ftl0 2 

Utlce P. S. T. Skeins.„.dlf 602 

UUce Turned end Fitted.dis 36 % 

Mlevee. 

Bnlieio MetelUe. B B. ft Oo., new Ust.. dls 60ft26ftio 2 

Barter Floor Sifters .P dos 82.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.P dos 82.25 

Smith’s A^usteble Milk Strainer.p dos 82.00 

Smith’s a^osteble F. ft a Strainer.p dos 81.76 

SIssss. Woodsa Mm— Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18.nNested. P dos.. 70# 00# 

Mesh 80, Nested. P dos... 86# 81.00 

Mesh 24. Nested. P dos... 8L0O LIO 

Blatfte.—School, by case..dis60fti0 2 

Saapos Harness, dko. 

Am&)r(T.fta.Mt8Co.). .........dlsSbS 

Flteh’s (BriStoB....dls 60ftl0 2 

Hotchkiss....dis 102 

Andrew*. die SOS 

Sargent’s Patent Onerded.dls TOftlOftlO 2 

SwTnsii. new list...dis 40fti0 2 

GDTert........4Us60ft2 2 

U^ert, New Patent...Jdls 60ft5ft2 2 

Oorert New R. B.dls 60B2 2 

OoTcredSoring.... ..dlsoOftlOftlOt 

O^Sft’sA^IttsteSlallst Jan. 1.1886....dls86ft82 

Sp^e Mavea.—bca..dls 46 2 

Wood.dls 80 2 

BaOey*# (Stanley B. ft L. Oo.).dls 40ftio % 

Steams’.dM86ftt0B802 

....P dos 810.00, dls 60 2 

•teams’..^.......dls20ftl0 2 

iTer.No. 1,81ft>00 1 No. 8, fiSLOO P dos. dls 66ftl0 2 

OooslaBt’.... . .7!.Pdoaih40.d!S802 

rSuTifyua** 

Bastlag. Central Stamping Oo.*s Ust..dls 70#70ftl02 
SoUdlable and Tea, Central Btamplnj|^^miN^^*ii ^ 

ft*oo.‘.**.V’.*.V.V....outgs^^fts2 

tfissr Plo<a<i»4 mos. or 6 2 eosh 81 days. 

Meriden Brit. Oa, Bogra....dls 60 2 

O. Rogm ft Bros.dls 60 2 

BogersftBro. ^....40 2 

Beed ft Barton....dls 6o 2 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Oo.dls 60 til 60ftlQ 2 

“—” 1 IL MMUer ft Co.dls60«60ftl0 2 


Holmes ft EdwarJs SUrer Co......dls 60 06 50ftl0 % 

H. ft E. SIlTer Co. Mexican SilTer.dls 60ft6 2 

H. ft E. surer (3o.. Durham SUrer .dls 60ft5 2 

German SUrer... .dls 60 A 60ft6 2 

German SUver. HaU ft Elton. .dls 40ft6 2 

Nickel Silver.dls 60ft5B&0ftl0ft6 2. cash 

Britannia... .dls 6^ * 

Boardman's Flat Ware...dls60fti0 2) d 

Boardm%n*s Nickel SUver.dls toftlu % / g 

Boardmau’s Brlfnla Spoons, case lots..dls 60ftl0 2) <«• 

BlUpUo^iSnoord , Platform and Half Scroll. 

..dls 60 (S 60ft6 2 

OUff 8 Bolster Springs ...dis 2t» » 

Bun area. 

Steel and Iron.# .n. ».r ^ * 

Nickel-Plated .-..(•• •-“ ’ ® ® 75ftl0ft6 2 

Try Square and T Bevels.*...*.*.....dls OOftlOftlO A 70 1 

Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.dls 46ftl0 1 

WlDterbottom’s Trv and Miter.dis SOftlO 2 

Btapies. 

^Boe Staples. Galvanised) Same price as Barb Wire 
Fence Suples, Plain . v.. f See Trade Report. 

Bteelvarda.......ois 4OftiuA602 

Btecka and Dlea. 

Blacksmith’s. Waterford Goods ...dls 30ft6 (ft softiO t 

Lightning Screw Plate.dls 86 A So i 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dls 83)4 A 83)4ft6 

Btene. 

^dostan Mo. 1,8#; Axe, 6k#: SUps Now L 6#.. 

Sand Stone..P h. 2# 

Washita Stone. Extra.,. ..p a.> lAkSr 

Waaolta Stone. Na 1.P a. 16 A lor 

Wssulta Stone, No. 2...p n.u a 12# 

Wsahlu SUpe, No. L Extra.*..p a. 40 a 42# 

Washita Slips, Na 1.p a, so A 82# 

Arkansas Stone. Na 1,4 to 6 m.Pa. 81.35 

Arkansas Stona Na 1,6 to 0 In.p a, ^.76 

Turkey Oil Stone........4 to Hln.. P a. 40 e 

Tlirkey SUps...^...pa, 8L00 a 81.60 

Lake Superior, duum.p a. 16# 

Lake Suoerlw SUps. Chasa.p a. 81A32# 

Seneca Stone, Red Psper Brand. P a. 18 a 20# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds, pa ...20 a 26( 

Seueca Stone. Small Whets. P gro.&.Ct> 

Bteve Fellah. ^ 

Joseph Dixons...P gro86.00,dls 10y 

G^d Me^.p gro 86.00, dls 86 f 

«Mirror.P gro 86.00, dls - 2 

^ingS^6gro. lots.p gro 86.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.p a 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, P gro..46.0( 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel. .p gross, glJ' 

Tatea’ Liquid, 2 8 6 lo gal. 

Pgal... 80.00 .80 .70 .80 

Yatea Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb., 16 # 

Jet BiacK.P gro 83.61 

Japanese .Pgrol3.6< 

Fireside. . .«gro826( 

Diamond O. K Enamel. ...p gro 819.00 

fflnekoy Brastoy dko. 

X List. Jan 2 1888. 

American iron Carpet Taexa.dls 7#Hftl0ft22'l 

Steel Ckrpet Taoxs....dls 72V4ftl0ft2 2 ' 

Swedes Iron Caroet Tacks.dis 72^10ft2 2 

Amertcan Iron Cut Tacks..... dls 7u&lOft2 2 

Swedes Iron Tacks.diso7)4ftl0ft3 f 

Swedes Iron Opholsterers*Tacks...dls 67)4ftl0ft2 % 
Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.. ...dls67>4ftl0&<; 2 
Tln’dSw’des Iron Upbol*ers’Taoks.dls67Hftiuft2 % 

Gimp and Laoe Tacks...dls tf7)4ftl0ft2 2 

Tinned Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 67)4ftl0ft2 2 

Swedes Iron Trimmers* Tacks ....dls 67Hftiuft2 2 

Swedes Lroo Miners* Tacks .dls 67)^10ft2 % 

Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 

dis 87Wfti0ft2 2 

Swedes Steel Tacks. aU kinds (Swedes Iron price 

„Uat).. ..dls 72^10ft2 % 

^pper £fcka- -..-vu. S^^lOAZ % 

Copper Finishing Tmnk and Clout Nai^s. 

. w, m, o -'3)4&10&2 2 

Finishing Nails. «...ais ooftl0ft2 2 

Trank and Clout Nalls. dls 60&l0ft2 % 

Tinned Tmnk and Clout Nalls.dls eo&lOft? i 

Basket Nails..dls tfOftlOft# 2 

Common and Patent Brads.....dls 60ft lOftS < 

Bangarlan Nalls.dlsOOftlOftx 2 

(?hair Nalls. ......dls60ftl0ft2 2 

Zinc Olalsers* Points.^...ils40fti0ft2 2 

C^BOXXialir .dlS46ftl0ft2 2 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 46ftl0ft2 f 

Looking-Glass Tacks. .....dls 46ftl0ft2 2 

Leatnered Carpet Tacks..dls 46ftioft2 « 

Bmsh Tacks...dls 46ftloft2 2^ 

Shoe Finders*.List Jan. 2, 1888. dls lo A 10ft6 # 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1.1886: 

Silvered ..dU SOftlOftlO > 

Japanned...dls 20ftl0fti0 y 

Double-pointed Tacks.85 2 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dig sOftlO y 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls. Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. K. ft B. Mfg. Co.’s U<.. ..dls 60»10 y 

Tap Bamra.—Common and r:ow .dls 20ftio 

ives’ Tap Borers.dls 8syM % 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.die 20ftl0 A 30 2 

Clark's...dls 83)4 A 36 i 

Tapes* Blaaaaiing.—American.dls25ftl0 2 

Spring...dls 40 2 

(%sterman’t.Regular list dls 25 A 30 y 

TkansiaiBaiam.-Trin Case.dls 80 A SOftlo y 

Tblmble Bkelns,—See Skeins. 

Tla^ Bale, 

Steel Wire, Standard Hat .dls 50fti0ft6 y 

Tinners* Shears, 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. ft W.i.. .dls 80 A 26 

Punc h es B ee Punches. 

Snips, J. MalUnson ft Co .dis 83)4' 

Tinware. 

Stamp^ Japanned ft Pieced, list Jan. 20. . 

._.dls 70ftl0 A /0ftl0ft6 y 

Tire Benders, Upaetfers, dkc. 

Stoddard's Lightning • ire Upsetters.dls 16 % 

Detroit Perfected Tire bender.jlls 16 % 

Tabacoo Cutters. 

Bnterprlae Mfg. Ca (Ohampiom.dls 20ftio A ao ^ 

Wood Bottom.P dos 86.00 A |6.2* 

AU Iron.....P dos84.2e 

Nsshna Look Oa’s.P dos 818.00, dls 60 A 66 y 

Wilson’s.du 66 ^ 

cupper (Sai^nt ft Co.'.P dos 824, dls 60ftl0ftl0 y 

Acme.P dos 880.00. dls 40 y 

Transam JLilfters _ 

WoUensak’s Patent Iron Bronsed.dls 60 y 

Relher's Bronsed Iron Rods list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60ft2 y 
Reiher’s Real Bronse or Nickel Plate. Ust Jan. 1. 

1887...dls 60& y 

Excelsior.dls 60ftl0ftS) 

Bhaw’s...dls 60ftl0 

Payson’s CniversaL.... .dls 40 A sOftl0 1 

Crown and Star.;....dis 60 1 

Traps. 


Newhonse..dls 86 A 40ft6 % 

OneldA Pattern...dls 60fti0ftl0 A 70 % 

(kune. Blake’s Patent...dls 40fti0ft6 % 

Wifnn# CMuf Rai— 

Mouse. Wood. Choker..P dos holes. 11A12« 

Mouse, Round Wire.P dos 8140. dls 10 2 

Moose, Cage, Wire.p dos 82.60, dls 10 y 

Mouse, Can&’em-aUve. p dos ^60, dls 16 2 

Mouse,’’Bonansa”.P gross 810 ns« 


MousCi^Dcluslon.P gross U8.00, dls 15 2 

Rat, “Decoy *.P gross^UOO, dls 102 

Ideal.p gross 810 

Cyclone . ..P gross 8645 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps....P dos 00# 
Id full cases.P dos 76# 

LotkK^s ftiek and Plastering...dls 28 2 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.dls 15 % 

Disston’s Brick and Plastering.,.«dls 96 A 26ftl0 2 

Peace’s Plastering.dlsttf 

CHement ft Maynard’a...dls fjO % 

Rose’s Bnok....oa 16 A 90 2 

Brade’s Brick.dls 26 2 

WorraU’s Brlok and Plastertng.dls SO 2 

Garden..dls 70 a 

Trleru.—Butter and Cheese.. 

Trucks* Warahauacta dee. 

aftL.BlookCo.’sUst.im... . .. 

Tubes. Bailer.—bee Pipe 
Twine. BO. 

No. 0. Flak Twine, U and H h BaUs....88# 


.dk862 
...dls 40 2 


a 

so# .. 
20 # 

28# ... 
28# .. 
_ 27# .... 

. 

. . . 65 # 

h Balls(BpnngTwlna).. 



>.. 21 # 

.>18# 

.>18# 

...16# 


I (Bpnng Twlna).11)4# 

.12 A 

.U AliS# 

».16#A16f 






NalS, 

No. 18, 

Na 24, 

Na86, 

No. 804, Mattrass, 

Clhalk Line, Cotton, 

Mason Line, Linen, 

8-Ply Hemp, k and ' 

S-Plj Hemp, 1 h Bl_ 

3-Ply Hemp, 1)4 lb Balls 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to .... 

V8,4 and 6inyJnt6, H h Balls.>10# 

Cotton Mops—0.0.18 and 15 » todoa.18# 

VsoJlld* Box... ... dls 6Oftl0ft6 A 60 « 

Fsrolte)— 

Fisher ft Norris Doable Berew..dls 16ftl0 2 

Stephens*.dls 26 A 80 « 

Parker'S.dls 90 A 86 2 

Wilson’s.dls 66 2 

Howard's.dls 40 2 

Bonney's....dls 40ftl0 2 

MlUers Falls.dis 40 A 40ftiu > 

MerrUi’s..dSlOMS 

Sargent’s.dls OOftlOftlO 2 

Backus and Union. dls 402 

Double Screw Pm ...dls 16ftl0 2 

Prentiss.dls 90ft6 A 86 2 

Simpson’s Adjustable....dl# 40 2 

Saw VUara— 

Bonney's. Nos. 8 ft 8.P dos 816.00. dls 4( ftlO fl 

Steam’s.>.dls 88)4ftl0 A SSMlOftlO 2 

Steam’s SUent Saw Vises.dls mk A 86 2 

Sargent’s.dls OOftlOftlO f 

Hopkins’. ....p dos817.60. dls 102 

Reading.dls40ftl02 

Wentworth....dls 80ftl02 

Combination Hand Vise.P gro, 848.00 

Cowell Hand Vises. dls 80 2 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises. Mm 10 2 

W agan Boxes. 

For lb 

Wagon Jacks. 

Daisy.P dos 84.00. dls 25 2 

Wanker Cutter*. 

Smith’s Patent..P dos 812.00, dU SOftlOftlO , 

Johnson’s.P dos 81L00, dls 88M % 

Penny’s ..^.P dos PcjLjl4; Jap’d, 816. .dk oo $ 

kppleton*s .P dos moo, dk 60fti0 y 

Bonney's .dk 80ftl0 f 

Wftohoro. 

Use. Jk 6*16 84 4 *4 «4 1 

Vashert. 7 6k iHl 8H 8)< 

In lots less th*n 800 m, p h, add Mf* 6-h boxes 1 
Ust. 

Wedcoo.-Iron.P h 6)s4 

Steel.P»4 I 

Well BucketOf Galvanlxed. _ . ^ 

HUl’a.P dos .,12 Qt., 84.86: 14 qt., 86JM 

Iron Clad. .P doa., 14 qt., 84.86 A |LM 

Whiting's Flat Iron Band, ..P aos 84.8( A 84.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.P dos 84.0(» A k86 

Well Wheele-6 In.. 88.86; 10 in.. 82.70* Um.. 

•3.rf. 

Wire. 

Iron- 

Market. Br. ft Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dk 76A76ft6 i 

Market. Coppered, Nos. 0 to 18.dk TO^OftlO i 

Market. Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18.dk 66ftl0 I 

Market. Tln’d. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18.. 

dls 67UA67i4^ 2 

Stone Br. ft Ann’d. Nos. 16 to 18.dls 78)4ft^76 y 

Stona Brlkht ftAnn'd, Noa 10 to96.dls 76ftff A76ftl0 $ 
Stona Br. ft Ann’d. Noa 27 to 86.. .dk 76ftl0ft6A80 y 
Stone, Tln’d. Tin’d Ust, Noa 18 to 86..dls 70ftlC A76 % 

Tinned Broom Wtra Noa 18 to 84.dit 78)4A76 f 

Galvanised Fenoe.dls66AB6ft6l 

Annealed Fenoa Noa 8 ft 0.dk 7£A76ft0 $ 

Annealed Grape. Noa 10 to 14.. ..dls 76A76ft6 S 

Brass and Copper, list, Jan.i8.’84.dis 16jA 90 s 

Barn Fenoe. .See Trade Reporf 

Wire on Spook.>.dts 66 f 

Malln's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spook.dk 602 

MaUn’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dk 402 

Cast Steel Wire.dk 60 % 

Stabs' Steal Wire.>86.00 to E, dk 809 

Steel Music Wire, Noa 18 to 80.66# P 9 

Picture Wire.dk 60ftl02 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.P1000 80.00, dk 86 f 

Wire Clothes Lines. See Llnea 
Wire Cloth, Netting, &c. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84. p 100 sq ft.{LOO 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 83. P 100 sq. ft.82.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting.dls 70ftl0 A 752 

Wire Goods.—Bee Bright Wire Gooda 

Wire Rope.-Llst May 1.1886.dl# 88H2 

Wrenches.—Amenean Adjustable.dls 45 > 

Baxter’s Adjustable “B”.dk 40ftl0 A 50 « 

Baxter’s Diagonal......dkSOftli A 50 2 

Coes’ Genuine.dk 56ft8 » 

Coes’ “Meohanlos”*.>.dk 56ftl0ft8 f 

Girard Standard. ...dls 70ftl0 % 

Lamson ft Sessions’ Engineers’.dk OOftlO 2 

Lamson ft Sessions* Standard.dk TOftlO 2 

Coes’Pattern, Wrongnt.) 

Girard Agrlcnltoral.I ,|f> jiom imaji* 

Lamson ft Sessions* Agrl^toraL.. f' ** • * 

Sterling Wrought... ..J 

Bemk ft (htU’t Patent Oimblnotlon.dk 86 % 

Semis ft CaU’s Merrick’s Pattern .........dk85 f 

Bemls ft GaU’t Brkg’s PatU.^.dk 85 % 

Bemls ft CaU’s Cylinder or Gm Pipe .>dk 40ft6 i 

Bemls ft Call’s No. 8 Pipe.>.dk 86*61 

Aiken’s Pocket (BH^tK.OR 50*10 2 

The FavoritePooket(Mght).P om 84.00. dk402 

Webster’s Patept Oombtniaoa.dk 16 2 

Boardman’a.dk 9( A 96 2 

Always Ready.dk Wft5 f 

Alllgaior.dk 60 2 

Donohue’s Engineer. dk 85 2 

Acme. Bright.....dk 60*8 2 

Acme, Nickeled..dk 60*82 

Walkers. dk56ft8 2 

Diamond. dk 40 2 

Diamond Patent Ste^l ...dk40f 

Wrlngera, Clothes. 

LktJan.l0 1888 .82.bu off. 

Wrought Goods* 

Bteplas Hooka fta. la Jon. 18..’87.dk80ft90A80ft989 
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THE IRON AGE 


Jnly 19,18^8, 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

JULY la, 1888. 

The following quotationi are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are glTen elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND STKEL. 

Bar Iron fkom Store. 

Common Iron: 

}*«> ««o®*•«># 

Refined Iron: 

to 8 in. round and square.. 1 

l\o4iiLxHtolWln.V»lb 8.10 O 

4H to 6 m. X ^ to 1 in . S 

1 to 6 m. X and 5-16.fl I> 2.80 ® 8 45< 

Rods—^ and 11-16 round and sq..|l B) 2.20 ^ 2.35# 

Bands-1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.» 1b 2.80 ^ 2.45# 

** Burden Beet '* Iron, base price.. B) 8.00 (^ ... f 
Burden's ** H. B. & 8." Iron, base 

price. f lb 8 80 (a ....f 

“Ulster”.B> lb 8.10 os ....# 

Norway Rods .4.00 (a 5.00# 

merchant Steel fkom Store. 

Per pound. 

Opra-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Cidk, Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

price m small lots— .244# <3^ 8# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 844# ^ 

Best C*ast Steel Machinery, base price in 

smaU lota.5^# <a 6# 

For Cia«8lflcat(on aid Rxtraa adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Steel Association of the United States. June l, 
1888, see The Iron Ape, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron fPom Store. 


R. Q. Cleaned. 


Common American. 

10 to 16.4? 2.7.5 (a 2.80# 

17 to 80 .« .. 

21 to 84.V B) 8.00 

85 and 86....^B) 880 

87.1? lb 8.85 

28. V lb 8.50 

B B 

OalT'd. 14 to 80, ^ B>. 4.50 ^ 

Qalv'd, 21 to 24. « 1b, 4.87H § 

Galv'd. 25 to 26, $ lb. 5 25 (a 

Galv’d, 27.I? lb, 5.62^ (a 

GalT’d. 88. lillb, 6.00 4b. 5.86 (a 

Patent Planished.91 lb A 10# 


(a 8 00# 

(a 8.10# 

tm .... 

® 8.87V4# 

.# 


8.25 

8.86 

8.50 

8..50 

8.76 

4.00 


(9^ 

(a 8.50 


2d Qual. 

4 88 (a.# 

4.76 @.# 

5.12^ .# 

5.48 (a.# 

..# 

B. 9# 


i(a 10# 

^ (a7# 


, ID 13 W 

16U (a 17 # 
...fib 16 # 
...fib 15 # 


Sheet aud Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers o‘f the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


a 

I 

h 

& 

a 

o 



Over 84in.widel 


i 

i 

M 

O 

M 

o 

M 

o 

i 

i 

1 

s 

Z 

U 

<D 


0* 

o 


<D 

2 

o 

s 

i 

B 

B 

8 ® 


*»» 

<D 


•Si 

© 




w 





oc 


85 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

95 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 


25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

88 

86 

.... 

25 

26 

26 

28 

80 

84 

88 


26 

25 

27 

29 

81 

85 



25 

25 

28 

80 

82 

86 



26 

86 1 

80 

82 

87 




25 

26 

81 






26 

27 







27 

28 







28 

80 








Russia.......fib 9Ut( 

American Cold Rolled B. B.f 1» ^ 

Bngllsh Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.f lb 15 

Extra Cast .f Bi ir ' 

8wag^, Cast. 

Best Double Shear 

Blister, Ist quality.f 1b 12^# 

German Steel, Kest. f lb 10 # 

2d quality. .fB> 9 # 

8dquality....f B> 8 # 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.f 1b 15 # 

8d quality.f lb 14 f 

8d quaUty.f lb 18^# 

MBTALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs..24# 

Straits. Pigs.21# 

English, Pigs.23# 

Straits in Bars. 22# 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plate§.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C lOx 14.|6 C0 

•* • .IC, 12x18..6.25 

‘ “ .IC, 14x20. 6.00 

“ .. ....tC, 20 x 88.12..*0 

” “ .IX, 10 x 14.. 7.50 

*• . . . .IX, 12 X 12. 7.75 

“ .IX, 14x80. . 7.60 

“ »• .IX, 20 x 88.15 60 

“ •• 1X3, 12?4xl7. 6.60 a 6,75 

“ “ DX, 12M X 17.7.00 S 7.86 

Calland Grade.IC. 10x14.f6.00 

“ “ .IC, 18x12. .. 6 26 

“ ” IC. 14 X 20. 6.00 

•• ” IX, 10x14. 7.50 

•• •• IX, 12x18. 7.75 

“ “ IX, 14x20 7.50 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10 x 14.$6.85 ‘ 

•• •• IC, 18x12. 6.80 

- IC, 14x20. 6.86 

.IC, 20 X 28. 10,75 

»• IX. 10 X 14. 6.86 

“ ....IX, 18x12. 6.50 

“ “ ......IX, 14x80. 6JK _ 

“ “ IX, 80 x 98. 18.50 

“ “ ...DC, 18Hxl7. 6.00R ... 

** ” . .DX,1i4Jx17. 6.002 ... 

Coke Ftatee.^Bright, 

Steel Coke.-IC, 10 x 14,14 x 90.$4.80 (» .... 

10 X 20. 7.50 ® 7.66 

80 x 88.10.00 10.16 

IX, 10 X 14,14 X 20. 6.66 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20-4.70 ^ 

Charcoal Plate§.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.-iC. 14 X 80.$4.( 

80 x 88. 9 

IX, 14 X 80. 6.68, 

80 x 88.11.87] 

Abecame Grade.—IC, 14 x 20.4. _ 

80 x 28 . 9.00^ .... 

IX,14x20. 6.60® ... 

aOxffl.10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14x86.118 sheets. .$12.60 ® $12."5 

(XX, 14 X 88. 118 sheets.... 12 75 ® 

(XX, 14 X 81.112 sheets . 14.25 ® 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig, Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
f 1b. Manufactmed (including all articles of 
which Coppe /is a romponent of chief yalue), 
411 ad valorem 

Ingot. 

Lake.® 17.50# 

“ An^or ” Briuad. —.® 17# 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound.. $0.28 0,30 0.32 0 35 

Bolt Copper, ^ Inch diameter and over, per 

ix>und.. .26# 

Cmcles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive^ 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Cu*cle8, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
^vance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cmd or Hard ^Ued ('opper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per j^und over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms^ Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier..28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square f oot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.. 81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not cla«sed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,18 and 14 x 48 

each. 8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 In (sheets 14 in. x bO 

In.), each.16# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each..12# 

For tinning boiler sires. 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 62 

in.) each- ... . 17# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 2J9# 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 
Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888 . . ..Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 
Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

84 inch f B).60# 94 inch f 1b.47# 

S ” ” .44# H *• 41# 

U ** ♦* .41^ K ” 89# 

Q “ “ .40# H ” 87# 

tt »* “ .89# % ” “ 86# 

1 “ “ .87# 1 •• •» 84# 

1^ ” ” .84# IH ” •• 81# 

Roll and Sbeet Brass. 

Discount from list..10 ® 15 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 f l(X) B>. 
Western Sj^ter.5 ® 5V4# 

“Bertha^.7^4 ® 8# 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet. 2H# f B). 

600 ib casks.^4# 

Per lb.7# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $8 f 1001b. Old Lead, 2# f 1b. Pipe 
and Sheets, 8# f lb. 

Amencan.® 4U# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— . 

Tin-Linecf Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.40f 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7)4f 

Solder. 

H @ VliGuaranteed).16# 

i^ra Wiping.18# 

Tbe prices of the many other qualit'ea of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

. ...fB) 1894® 14# 

—-tt's. ” IIH# 

Plnmbe**a* Rraaa Rrork. 

Discount 

percent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.S^lOAt 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.65A10A8 

Corporation Oocxs. 66A10A8 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller'* Pattern, from 

WMtem list.56A10A8 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks—tOAlOAB 

Compression Basin Cocks.60A10A2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.60A10A2 

Compression Pantry (3ocks.&0A10At 

Compre8*>lon Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.90A1W 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. .60A10AS 

(Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, 8il] Cocks. 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cooks and 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.66^0A$ 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55A10A8 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basm 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valven. Punm Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Action BaskeU.66A10A2 

Basin Clamps, Basm Joints and Strainers 66A10A2 
Boiler (CoUDlings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25. .dis 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, pw set.$1.90...dis 10 
Water Back Vdve and Plain Coupbngs, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.5M10A8 

Union Joints.00A10A8 

Hydrant Nozzles. Handles and Guides, Sockeu 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10A8 

Hose Goods .66A10A8 

Nteam and Gas Fitters’ Rrass and 
Iron Ifork. 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.00A10A8 

Fmishrd Brass Globe Vaives. with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40A10A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

OOAlOAf 

Brass Globe Angie and (Comer Valves.OOA10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.OOAlOAt 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Fnnk's EHitent. 

(iOAlOAf 

Brass (Cross and Check Valves.0OAl(Vft$ 

Brass Check Valves.OOAlOAt 

Brass Hose Valves.OOA10A8 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .OOAlOAS 

Brass Safety Valves..OOAlOAt 

Brass Vacuum Valves.60A10At 

Brass Whistle Valves.OOAlOAt 

Brass Balance. Back Pressure and Foot Vahrea. 

OOAlOAt 

Brass Butterflv and Throttle Valves.OOAlOAt 

Brass Pump Valves.OOAlOff 

Brass Steam Cocks.57)^l$ftt 

Brass Service, Meter and Uni^^n MeMt 

Cocks.OTHAMkt 

Brass Wbi&tles, Water Gauges and Oil (Cupe.. 

OOAlOAt 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil (Cups. 

KbA IO At 

Brass Lubricators.OOAlOAt 

Brass Air Valves. OOAlOAt 

Brass Air Cocks. .. .OOAIQM 

Brass (Jauge Cocks. OOAIOn 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .OOAlOAt 
Brass Swing Joints and Ezpanslon Jolnts.60Al$At 

Brass Test Pumps.OOAlOAt 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.OOAlOAt 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.tOAlOAt 

Brass Union Joints.OOAlOAt 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..OOAlOAt 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.OOAlOAt 

Iron Body Glooe, Angle. Cross and Check 

Valves .OOAlOAt 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pre ss urs , 

Butterfiy snd Foot Valves.OOAlOAt 

Iron (Cocks, all Iron . OOAlOAt 

All Iron Valves.OOAlOAt 

miscellaneons. 

Discount 
per cent. 

(Cast Iron Fittings.70A10 

nwand Bushings.76A10 

Malleable Iron Unions..07U 

Malleable Iron Fittings. .25 

Paints* 

Black, Lamp—(Coach Pamters'.f t> 28 ® 84# 

*• Ordinary.. 0# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.It ® 16# 

“ ** best. to# 

Black Paint In oU.kegs, 80: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best... .40 ® 60# 

•• ** “ inc^.40® 00# 

“ Chinese dry . 70# 

“ Ultramarine.18 ® 00# 

Dryers. Patent American..ass'd cans. 9#; ken, 7# 

Green, Chrome.10®t0# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 ® tO# 

Green, Paris.goo^ 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 00#; bent, 06# 

Iron Paint, Bright Red.Jj L tU# 

Iron Paint Brown.f JOlU# 

Iron Paint Purple._.L 0# 

Imn Paint Ground in oil. Bright Bed....f s 

Iron Paint Ground in oil, Rea .f L Oji# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.f li dM# 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.f L o# 

Litharge. 

Orange Mineral.JO# 

Bed Lead. Americtn.-A-* 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.60 ® $1.70 

Red Venetian in^.aost'd cans. 11# ; k6& |# 

RedlndianDry. 

Rose Pink.10® # 
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Thb Iron Agb 

Thursday, July 26, 1888. 


The Bartlett Propeller. 

Marine engineers particularly will be in¬ 
terested in the new form of screw propeller 
illustrated on this page, and designed by 
John E. T. Bartlett, of 263 West Four¬ 
teenth street. New York. During a re¬ 
cent visit to the Delamater Iron Works, 
where the pro pel) er is turned out for Mr. 
Bartlett, who, we should add, is connected 


distance from the axis. Local surface dis¬ 
turbance and currents were also to be 
avoided, all of which requirements seem 
to be met by the helicoidal parabolic sur¬ 
face of revolution which Mr. Bartlett 
adopted. It will be observed in Fig. 5 
that a plane passed through the axis of the 
ropeller shaft will intersect the blade of 
is design in a parabolic curve. This is 
designated by the figures 2, 0, 2 in Fig. 1. 


pitch of the propeller. In Fig. 6 the 
lines 8 8 indicate the flow of water to 
the wheel, partaking as it does of the 
contour of the run of the ship, as is act¬ 
ually the case in practice. After the 
articles of water have passed behind the 
lades the wheel will drive them, as 
previously stated, in a direction parallel to 
the axis of the shaft. The reason is readily 
apparent. The motion must be in either 



I 


Fig, 5.— Section through Blade of Bartlett Propeller. 

Fig. 2.— Front Elevation Looking Aft, 


IMPROVED FORM OP SCREW PROPELLER, BUILT FROM DESIGNS BY J. E. T. BARTLETT, NEW YORK. 


professionally with the works, we had an 
opportunity of examining more closely the 
features of the design; in the main these 
are very well represented in our en^vings. 

The improvement, as a glance will show, 
is in the sMpe of the propelling surface 
of the wheel blades, the aim being to give 
the water driven astern a direction pai^lel 
to the axis of the driving shaft, and also 
to prevent the water from being raised by 
the C3ntrifugal force generated by the 
angular velocity of the propeller. Mr. 
Bartlett sought further to gain length of 
blade with given diameter, and to thus 
diminish the frictional resistance to be 
overcome by the engine in rotating the 
wheel at a given angular velocity. This I 
resistance increases as th^ square of the { 


The base line of abscissae, marked 1, 0, 1, 
for determining the curve is assumed to 
pass through the center line 8 3 of the 
shaft, and midway of the length of the 
propeller hub. As many ordinates as may 
be necessary for accuracy in determining 
the curve are calculated, with the varying 
diameter values rfi, d%, &c., using 

the parabolic formula h = h represent¬ 
ing the value of one ordinate, / the focal 
distance and x a constant. The driving 
surlace will be a parabolic surface gen¬ 
erated by the revolution of asemi-paral^la, 
0 2, whose vertex is 0, around the longitu¬ 
dinal axis 0 3, having at the same time a 
motion of translation, positive or negative, 
in the direction 0 8, equal to the required 


one of two directions in virtue of the in - 
fluence of a parabolic reflecting surface, 
and, as the water is incompressible, it can¬ 
not be forced to the focus F, and must, 
therefore, follow the lines d d. Mr. Bart¬ 
lett explains that the air in the water be¬ 
hind the wheel will be compressed so that 
the latter will work in solid water, and 
less vibration will be occasioned by it 
than by other forms. The driving sur¬ 
face will act on the same principle as 
sound and light reflectors similarly con¬ 
structed. Any particle of fluid passing 
behind the leading edge A of the pro¬ 
peller-blade will be forced back by the 
advancing surface of the propeller and 
the superposed particles prevented follow¬ 
ing or flowing off the blades by the reflect- 
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ing surface. Before any particle can 
acquire centrifugal force from contact 
with a rotating surface of high velocity it 
will have been left behind by the advanc¬ 
ing propeller. Havini? no tendency to 
rise to the surface it will be reflected par¬ 
allel to the axis of the shaft, as the least 
resistance is in the direction of the wake 
of the vessel. The increase in length of 
blades is clearly shown on the right-hand 
blade, Fig. 1, the len^h gained being the 
difference in length of the curved line 0 2 
and the straight line 0 1. 

Mr. Bartlett claims that the propelling 
surfaces which he adopts prevent the 
water from flowing off radially or tangent¬ 
ially, and that hence there are no waves 
on the surface caused by the rotation of 
the wheel. There would consequently be 
no tendency to wash away banks or scour 
the bottoms of waterways of small sec¬ 
tional area. We understand that trials 
with the propeller on several launches haye 
shown it to ^ve an appreciable increase of 
speed over that attained by the ordinary 
form of wheel, and to make as little com¬ 
motion in the wake as is produced by the 
passage of a vessel under sail. The im¬ 
portance attached to both these points 
need not be emphasized. At present prep¬ 
arations are being made for fitting up a 
wheel tor a 60-foot launch for the New 
York Worlds and the performance of the 
boat will be watched with interest. 

The Bussian Oil Pipe Line. 

Referring to the contemplated construc¬ 
tion of the Russian crude oil pipe line from 
Baku to Batoum, we find the following in 
3ngineering^ of London: 

The promoters of the scheme are under¬ 
stood to have failed in their attempts to 
obtain funds for its construction in Paris, 
and of course, in the present condition of 
European politics, they are not very likely 
to be more successful at Berlin. The sura 
required for the undertaking is large— 
about £2,000,000—and the enterprise is 
handicapped by the fact that all the pipes 
must be manufactured in Russia, notwith¬ 
standing that at the present moment no 
pipe works exist there capable of turning 
out a short pipe line, let alone one 600 
miles long. wTiat has, however, chiefly 
impeded the success of the scheme up to 
now has been the bitter enmity of the 
Nobel firm, whose influence against it has 
been extended even to financial quarters. 
The Nobel firm carry on their refining 
operations at Baku, where they possess one 
01 the largest, if not the largest, refineiy 
in the world^ and they have always op¬ 
posed the laying down of a pipe line that 
would allow of petroleum bemg pumped 
in a crude condition to Batoum, and re¬ 
fined there under far more advantageous 
conditions than is possible at Baku. On 
this account, seeing their interests at Baku 
are imperiled by the crude pipe line scheme, 
they have maintained against it a war to 
the knife, and sought to promote instead 
a kerosene pipe hne, or a pipe line that 
would pump only the refined product from 
Baku to the Black Sea. 

In connection with this, we stated some 
time ago that it had scored an advantage 
by obtaining permission to put down the 
first section of the kerosenepipe line across 
the Suram Pass. Financial arrangements 
were being made to carry this through 
when Mr. Ludwig Nobel suddenly died. 
The result of this has been a check to the 
kerosene pipe line scheme also, and there 
is no present prospect of either it or the 
rival project being promptly carried out. 
Probably as soon as the Nobel firm is 
placed under new leadership, the kerosene 
pipe line will come to the frontagain, par¬ 
ticularly as there are no onerous conditions 
attaching to its construction, and the de¬ 
mand for it is pressing on the part of the 


oil exporters at Baku. With regard to the 
crude oil scheme the largeness of the sum 
required is a serious obstacle, and we 
should not feel surprised if the Elimoff 
concession fell through. This would not 
imply an abandonment of the idea on the 
part of Russia. On the contrary, the Gov¬ 
ernment, in that case, would probably de¬ 
cline to construct it itself. From next 
January the Transcaucasian Railway from 
Baku to Batoum will become a State un¬ 
dertaking, and the construction of a pipe 
line would fall naturally to the control of 
a State department managing the petro¬ 
leum traffic on the railway. 

Monster Bridge Project. 

New York City has been startled by the 
sudden introduction in Congress of a bill 
providing for the construction of an enor¬ 
mous suspension brid^ across the River, 
between New York City and the North 
New Jersey shore. The bill referred to was 
introduced into the House June 5^7 by Mr. 
Cox, and is identical with that introduced 
in the Senate July 2 by Mr. Quay. The 
scheme is a most formidable one, as the 
proposed brid^, according to the designs 
of Gustav Lindenthal, the bridge builder 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will cross the river in 
a single span 2860 feet in length, which is 
1310 feet longer than that of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and the weight of materials used 
must necessarily be more than double, far 
surpassing in all respects any similar 
structure now extant. The entire cost of 
such a work can only be estimated from 
imperfect data, as a difference of several 
millions must depend on the final choice 
of a terminus on the New York side, but, 
while the projectors of the scheme claim 
that $16,000,000 will suffice, other engi¬ 
neers, perhaps not less competent, have 
named as hign a figure as $40,000,000. The 
plan is now on exhibition m the rooms of the 
House Committee on Commerce at Wash¬ 
ington, and the incorporators named are: 
James King McLanahaq, Jordan L. Mott, 
Henry Flad, J. Canda, James Andrews, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Gustav Lindenthal 
and William F. Shunk. All the parties 
are well known and pecuniarily respon¬ 
sible. Jordon L. Mott is the large iron 
manufacturer of this city. James King 
McLanahan is a wealthy iron manufacturer 
of Hollidaysburg and Johnstown, Va. 
Henry Flad is president of the Board of 
Public Improvements ot the city of 8t. 
Louis, was intimately connected with 
Captain Eads in the construction of the 
St. Louis Brid^, and was formerly presi¬ 
dent of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Charles J. Canda is the vice- 
president of the Western National Bank, 
of this city, and was formerly United 
States Assistant Treasurer here. James 
Andrews is a contractor of repute. He 
built the piers of the St. Louis Bridge 
and the works at the jetties of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. He is the successor of Cap- 
tam Eads in the Tehuantepec Ship Rail¬ 
way project. William F. Shunk is a civil 
engineer, who was formerly chief ennneer 
of the New York Elevated Railroad. 
Thomas F. Ryan is a banker of this city, 
of the firm of Smith, Oakman & Ryan. 
The author and projector of the proposed 
bridge, Gustav Lindenthal, is a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, and his name is already identified 
with several important works in various 
parts of the country. Three of the bridges 
at*Pittsburgh are evidences of his skill. 

The bill authorizes the persons above 
named and their associates to build and 
operate a bridge across the Hudson River 
for the passage of railroad trains and other 
purposes, provided that said bridge shall 
be constructed with a single span over the 
entire river between the established pier 
lines in either State, and at an elevation 
over the river of at least 140 feet in the 


clear above the level of ordinary high wa¬ 
ter, and that this minimum hight s&ill be 
exclusive of the deflections of the super¬ 
structure from loads or temperature effects, 
and that no pier or piers or other obstruc¬ 
tions to navigation, either of a temporary 
or permanent character, shall be placed or 
built in the river between said pier lines 
under this act. It is further stipulated 
that all railroad companies desiring to use 
the bridge shall be entitled to equm rights 
and privil^es “ for a reasonable compen¬ 
sation.’* The diagrams of Mr. Linden- 
thal's bridge indicate a structure in its 
main features similar to the East River 
bridge, except that there are double cables, 
one set below the other. There is a double 
tower on either side of the Hudson, with 
a single span suspended from gracefully 
bending cables. The length of the middle 
span is to be 2850 feet from center to cen¬ 
ter of the towers, and the length of the 
end spans 1500 feet each, making a total 
length, including the anchorages, of nearly 
6500 feet. The towers are to be 500 feet 
high and will stand on masonry piers 840 
by 180 feet, 25 feet high above h'gh water, 
with foundations on rock. The towers 
will be of wrought iron and steel, contain¬ 
ing 16 columns each. These columns are 
to be composed of angles and plates, all 
octagonal in shape and tapering from 7 feet 
in diameter at the base to 5 feet at the top. 
The columns are to be strongly braced to¬ 
gether inside with heavy bracing and out¬ 
side with lattice filling. The anchorages 
are to be each 320 by 180 feet and 210 feet 
high above high-water line, 'fhe six rail¬ 
road tracks pass through a tunnel in each 
anchorage. The cables are to be 50 feet 
apart, strongly braced together to resist 
the deforming effects of heavy loads. Each 
cable will have a diameter of 4 feet. The 
steel wires forming the cables are to be in¬ 
closed in steel envelopes to protect them 
againt the weather. An air space of 2 
inches is to be left between the steel en¬ 
velopes and the wire, for the better protec¬ 
tion against the heating of the sun and to 
prevent unequal temperature effects. The 
designer says that in ordinary travel the 
proposed bridge would be strained only to 
about 10 per cent, of the maximum load 
for which it is designed. 

It will be observed that the single span 
sustained by piers to be kept within the 
pier line, with a maximum hight of 140 
feet above ordinary high water, at once 
disarms all hostile objection. The one 
question to be determined is the feasibility 
of the undertaking. This settled, the 
approval of the Secretary of War will be 
only a formal act. That eventually the 
Hudson River will be bridged for commer¬ 
cial purposes as completely as is the 
Thames, at London, cannot be doubted. 
It remains to be seen to what extent it 
may be necessary to utilize the rocky 
bluffs on either side in securing the de¬ 
sired elevation. 

Portable Ball Saw. —Messrs. Man¬ 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, 111 Liberty 
street. New Uork, are putting on the mar¬ 
ket a portable rail saw desired by Mr. 
£. C. Smith, of Brooklvn. A machine 
was made by Mr. Smith early in 1885 
with which he cut a 60 poimd rail in 85 
minutes. As improved and now put on 
the market, it is said to be capable of cut¬ 
ting a 70 pound rail from 10 to 12 minutes. 
It will cut off a section as thin as ^ inch, 
leaving the end of the rail smooth and 
true. Those who have used the saw speak 
well of it. It is operated by hana by 
means of two levers on opposite sides of 
a pivoted frame in which the saw blade is 
fastened. The feed is automatic. The 
blade is carried on pins in the frame. 

The Baker Engine and Machine Com¬ 
pany, of Geneva, Ohio, have been incor¬ 
porated, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
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New Beading Machine. 


Manufacturers of Russia iron stove 
bodies and other similar articles of a cylin¬ 
drical shape have experienced much diflS- 
eulty heretofore in making bands of fancy 
embossed work, with a clear and sharp 
impression. The machines used for this 
work have not been sufficiently heavy to 
bring about satisfactory results. These 
difficulties have been completely overcome 
by the recent introduction of a powerful 
biding machine, illustrated on this page, 
valuable for beading, swedging ancf em¬ 
bossing sheet iron, stove bodies, stove¬ 
pipe, powder kegs and other articles of a 
like character. It is made by the E. W. 
Bliss Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
weighs about 800 pounds. The beadipg 
or embossing rolls are fitted on the outer 


The break in the main was known to be 
between the banks of the river. A solu¬ 
tion of bi-permanganate of potash was in¬ 
troduced at a hydrant on the side of the 
river nearest the reservoir, and observers 
were stationed on the river along the line 
of the main. A deep reddish purple dis¬ 
coloration of the river water at one point 
soon made the exact location of the leak 
apparent. 


The Monitors. 


One of the officers of the U. 8. Steam¬ 
ship Boston, writing to the New York 
Times recently on the United States Navy, 
refers in the following interesting manner 
to the monitors: 

Notwithstanding all the inventions and 
improvements in naval warfare during the 



NEW BEADING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS COMPANY, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ends of steel shafts, inches diameter, 4 
inches center to center, with bearings in 
*the frame of the machine extending near 
to the rolls, thus giving a good support 
for heavy work. An adjustable apron 
^uge admits of beading work up to 14 
inches from edge. An outer support for 
the work is provided with adjustable rolls 
for cylinders of different lengths and diam¬ 
eters, and may be removed entirely if de¬ 
sired. The two shafts are connected by 
steel-cut gew, and u^n the outer end of 
lower shaft is mountea a cut gear 12 inches 
in diameter, driven by a 8-inch pinion 
upon a back shaft, which is also provided 
with a powerful friction clutch pulley, 14 
inches diameter by 4-inch face. This 
clutch is connected with a treadle, which 
gives the operator complete control of its 
action. That part of the frame carrying 
the upper shah is pivoted at the back 
end, the rolls being Drought together by a 
screw and hand-wheel, and when released, 
strong spiral springs inside the frame sep¬ 
arate them again. 


A novel method of locating a leak in a 
water main was employed recently at 
Rochester, N. T., with entire success. 


past 20 years, the monitor is by no means 
an obsolete type to-day. On the contrary, 
it embodies many of the most essential 
features of a strong coast defender. The 
only respect in which it failed during the 
war, as shown by the official reports of all 
commanders, was in close range fighting 
against shore batteries and earthworks 
having a plunging fire and mounting a 
large number of guns. At long range the 
result was always different, and in every 
instance of fighting against other types 
of ships the monitor was uniformly vic¬ 
torious. Now, as the duty to which we 
will assign the monitor in the future will 
be mostly that of coast defense (fighting 
an attacking squadron), the one weakness 
developed in the past will not militate 
against it. The monitors were seldom 
pierced or permanently disabled during 
the war, though frequently subjected to a 
terrible hail of heavy projectiles. To be 
sure, there has been a great increase in the 
penetrating power of modem rifles since 
the war, but there has also been great im¬ 
provement in methods of defensive con¬ 
struction, and, with thicker armor on the 
turrets and sides, double bottoms, and 
numerous water-tight compartments, our 

C 


monitor type may still hold its own against 
the most powerful ordnance. 

At the distance of a mile the Chief Con¬ 
structor remarks that the 30 inches of side 
exposed subtends an angle of only 2 feet, 
and the turret an angle of but J®. The 
chance of hitting this mark is, therefore, 
very small, and shot striking short may 
ricochet harmlessly over her decks. The 
10-inch rifle will pierce 28 inches of 
wrought iron at the muzzle and 17^ inches 
at the distance of a mile, and, as the Chief 
Constructor safely concludes, our present 
monitor may tackle the most powerful 
ships afloat. Their light draft and low 
hulls, as compared with other ships, give 
them a tremendous advantage, since they 
can lie in shoal water along our coasts, in 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and 
off our big cities, where the deep draft of 
ships of an enemy cannot follow, and thus 
keep up a destructive and harassing fire. 
Great speed is therefore not so vitally 
necessary wdth such a coast defender, since 
its light draft would enable it to choose 
its distance in most cases. An enemy 
would be compelled to send against us 
large, sea-going ships of high freeboard 
and great coal-carrjdng capacity, to enable 
them to sustain themselves for any length 
of time on our coast, and these ships, 
drawing much more water and offering a 
large target to shoot at, would be at a 
great disadvantage in fighting a monitor. 

For the defense of New York no type 
would be more efficient. The shoals off 
Sandy Hook, along the Long Island shore 
and l>etween the main ship channels would 
afford safe cruising ground for our light- 
draft sentinels, while torpedoes could be 
planted as thick as desired in the path the 
deep-draft enemy would be obliged to fol¬ 
low. There are no ships afloat to-day 
which carry such powerful guns with the 
light draft of the monitor. The Devasta¬ 
tion, Thunderer and Dreadnaught, Eng¬ 
land’s seagoing monitors of high freeboard, 
and all the more modern and powerful 
ships draw from 24 to 30 feet of water, 
w hich would compel them to maneuver 
w ith care in the vicinity of shoals. 

If monitors are to be built in the future 
purely for coast defense their coal and pro¬ 
vision carrying capacity could be reduced 
to a minimum, thus saving weight which 
w ould permit much thicker armor on tur¬ 
rets ana sides for these floating batteries 
assigned for duty off our principal ports. 
They could run in frequently for coal and 
provisions at rendezvous well selected in 
shoal water where the enemy could not 
follow. To sum up, the monitor is a su¬ 
perb type, and by giving it a single turret 
the armor may be increased to 40 inches if 
necessary (wMch will defy the 100-ton 
gun, which pierces about 86 inches), and 
this with an armored turtle back but 2 
feet out of water would make it practically 
invulnerable and a match for anything 
that floats. 


In the City Court of Birmingham, Barn¬ 
hill & Co. filed a suit against H. F. De 
Bardeleben for $20,000 damages. The bill 
of complaint alleges that the plaintiffs 
were residents of Belmont County, Ohio, 
and the owners of a boiler factory. Mr. 
De Bardeleben induced them to remove 
their plant to Bessemer, and, as the bill 
alleges, agreed to give them a deed to one 
acre of land in the Marvel City. This 
occurred in May, 1887, and the deed to 
the one acre of land has never been made, 
hence the suit. 


The length of pipe laid in Paris for 
the distribution of power by compressed 
air already exceeds 30 miles. The com¬ 
pressing engines are of 3000 horse-power, 
and about 3,000,000 cubic feet of air are 
compressed daily to a pressure of 80 
pounds per square inch at an expenditure 
10 50 tons of coal. 
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Economy of Naphtha Engines. 


As promised in a recent issue we present 
this week some particulars of tests of a 
naphtha launch engine, made a short time 
ago by Messrs. Paul A. Doty and Richard 
Beyer, at Stevens Institute, and recorded 
by them in their graduating thesis. 

The engine upon which the experiments 
ware made was furnished by the Gas En¬ 
gine and Power Company, of New York, 
and was of the type illustrated and de¬ 
scribed in detail in The Iron Age of June 
80, 1887, to which it may be intprcsting to 
refer. The engine was set up in a tem¬ 
porary building in the immeaiate vicinity 
of the institute building and tested several 
weeks. The pump which forces the liquid 
naphtha into the tx>iler is permitted to leak 
slightly, the liquid which escapes passing 
by the driving shaft, thus lubneating the 
bearings, and finally escaping with the ex¬ 
haust vapor. As the latter is condensed 
and returned to the storage tank this leak- 
i^e results in no loss of liquid, the only 
effect being the necessity of making the 
bore of the pump slightly larger than 
would be necessary if there were no leak¬ 
age. But in order to test the engine it 
was necessary either to measure the amount 
of leakage or to prevent it entirely. As 
the latter could be more easily done the 
pump was changed accordingly. The di¬ 
mensions of the engine are given below; 
Principal dimensions of Engine and BoUer- 

Number of single-acting cylinders.3 

Diameter of cylinders, each.3)^ inches 

Stroke of piston.4>5 inches 

Piston displacement.cubic inches 

Area of aomission port.7-32 x 2 1-16 inches 

Area of exhaust port.5-16 x 2 1-16 inches 

Inside diameter of naphtha pump. inches 

Stroke of naphtha pump. \% inches 

Travel of main valves, each.. % inch 

Clearance in admission port..0.366577 cubic in. 
Clearance in indicator-pipe. .0.981750 cubic in. 
Clearance in cylinder.0.518487 cubic in. 

Total clearance for each cylinder, 1.866814 
cubic inches, or 5>4’ per cent, of piston displace¬ 
ments 

Floor space occupied by engine..24 x 18 inches 


Total mght including stack.6 feet 

Boiler dimensions in spiral coil: 

Right of coil.12 inches 

Diameter of coiL.12 inches 


There are seven spirals, each of four 
ooils; inner diameter of smallest coil, 4 
inches; coils are of seamles; copper tub¬ 
ing, outside diameter of which is ) inch. 
The coil is connected at its lower end to a 
tube leading to the naphtha pump, and at 
its upper end to a casting, which Joins the 
coil to a stand-pipe. The stand-pipe 
is of iron, 1^ inenes inside diameter, 2 
feet lon^. The burner has 26 openings, 
each inch in diameter. 

Six indicator cards were taken from 
each cylinder with a 40 spring at as nearly 
uniform pressure as was practicable. 
It will be observed that in the first and 
second cylinders there is considerable initial 
expansion, wWe in the third the initial 
pressure is maiiitained with marked uni¬ 
formity up to the point of cut-off, which 
was at half stroke. In all of them the drop 
at release is very abrupt, the pressure fall¬ 
ing at once to very nearly that of the atmos¬ 
phere. The back-pressure is uniform and 
small, and the compression line is good. 
The difference between the cards in the first 
and second engine and the third one ap¬ 
peared to be due to the working of the 
valve, although there was not time to ex¬ 
amine into the cause. 

Results. 

The total horse-power developed from 
the three cylinders was: 

Horse-power. 


First cylinder.0.9178 

Second cylinder.0.9176 

Third cylinder.0.9710 


Total. 2.8064 

The amount of naphtha burned in one 
hour was 0.80 pounds, and the amount of 
naphtha per horse-power per hour, 8.58 
pounds. The market price of naphtha, June 


5th, 1888, the date of the test, being 10 cents 
er gallon, the cost per horse-power per 
our was 6.20 cents. The average numocr 
of revolutions per minute was 280.7. The 
number of cubic feet of water per horse-1 
power per hour used to condense the ex-! 
haust naphtha was 135.27. The tempera¬ 
ture in the smoke-stack was about 600° F. It j 
was attempted to develop a higher horse¬ 
power, but when run at a much greater 
speed the engines did not work properly. 
It was inferred that the valves ou^t to 
have more lead, or else the pump should 
be larger, or both these conditions should 
exist in order to develop the higher horse¬ 
power, but the time at the disposal of 
Messrs. Doty and Beyer unfortunately was 
too limited to enable them to investigate 
these points. 

Three sets of experiments were made to 
determine the relation between the press- 


point does not appear to be a fixed quan¬ 
tity, owing to the complex chemical com¬ 
position of the naphtha. In a continuous 
experiment, extending for one hour, the 
temperature at boiling rose from 140° F. 
to 155° P., the mean of which is 148° P. 
nearly. Under these circumstances the 
result, 142° F., found by the formula is as 
good as can be expected. 

To find the latent heat of evaporation 
the exhaust vapor was condensea under 
atmospheric pressure by passing it through 
a surface condenser kept cool by a stream 
of water, whose initial and final tempera¬ 
tures were measured. It was found that 
the number of pounds of water passing 
through the condenser per hour was 
25594.25. The increase in temperature of 
this water was 8.9° F., and tne number 
of pounds of naphtha passing through the 
condenser per hour were 421.28. From 






Fig. "L^Diagrams from First CyWnder.—40 Spring. 


INDICATOR CARDS FROM A NAPHTHA LAUNCH ENGINE. 


ure and corresponding temperature of the 
saturated vapor of naphtha. These ex¬ 
periments gave: 

At 60 lbs. premure.258* F. 

“47 “ .242’ P. 

“85 “ .225* P. 

which substituted in Rankine^s formula 
(Wood’s Thermodynamics, p. 67), 

, _ . C 

com. log. p = A - j 

^ T r* 


gives, for the continuous relation between 
the pressure per square foot and the abso¬ 
lute temperature: 

7 ^ 890 625750 

com. log, p = 6.47--^— 


As a partial test of the correctness of this 
formula Messrs. Doty and Beyer com¬ 
puted from it the temperature of the vapor 
for a pressure of one atmosphere, or 
p = 2116.2 pounds, finding r = 602° P. 
absolute, T = 142° F. above the zero of the 
Fahrenheit scale. An independent test 
was made in the laboratory to determine 
the boiling point directly. The boiling 


this they deduce 25504.25 x 3.9° =3 
09817.575 heat units; 00817.575 421.28 

= 236.04 as the latent heat of evaporation 
at atmospheric pressure. 

Volume of Vapor. 

From equation (84), p. 08 of Wood’s 
Thermodynamics, they nave for the vol¬ 
ume of 1 pound of the saturated vapor: 


F,- Fi 


He 


d T 


He 


P 




X 2.8026 


which for naphtha vapor becomes 
286.04 X 778 
” 24085.5 

= 7.660 cubic feet. 

The volume of 1 pound of naphtha at 
60° F. = 0.0284 cubic feet; therefore, 
F, = 7.660 - 0.0284 

= 7.6456 cubic feet. 
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“The number of pounds per cubic foot is 
84085.5 184339.32 = 0.1304 pounds. 

One pound of naphtha vapor at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure occupies 7.669 .0234 = 


using oil for fuel. The building is so 
large that an enormous stock of coal would 
have to be constantly carried to meet its 
requirements, while oil can be stored a. 


flammable contents could be incurred. A 
cleaner and more controllable fuel than coal 
will also be obtained in this way, which is 
an important consideration in the minds of 
the builders of the Auditorium. 



The Cruiser Charleston. 

The flrst of the new cruisers laid down 
by the present Navy Department was 
launched last week from the Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco. The Charleston is 
a twin-screw cruiser of 3730 tons, built of 
steel throughout, having a length between 
perpendiculars of 300 Set, a beam of 46, 
a draft forward of 174 ^eet, and a draft 
aft of 194 . She is double-bottomed under 
engines and boilers. She has also a curved 
or turtle-back steel deck from two to three 
inches thick running from stem to stem, 
and protecting everything below it, being 
a foot above load-water line at the crown 
and then sloping at its edges to four feet 
below the water. Coal bunkers are so 
arranged as to furnish further protection. 
The compound enmnes are in two separate 
compartments, and actuate 3-bladed twin- 
screws. The indicated horse-power under 
forced draft is 7500, and she is expected to 
make a maximum of fully 18 knots an 
hour. At 10 knots an hour her coal will 
last for 8600 miles, and at 8 knots for 
11,000. She has no sail power, however, 
except storm sails, but has two military 
masts. Her regular coal capacity is 450 
tons, but she can carry 800, with an in¬ 
crease then of 14 feet in her draft. Her 
hold is divided into many water-tight com¬ 
partments by bulkheads, furnishing room 
lor stores, ammunition, chains, and so on. 
The main battery consists of two hig^h- 
power breech-loading, 10-inch steel rinra, 
mounted on central pivots, besides six 
6-inch rifled breech-loaaers. The second¬ 
ary battery of the Charleston will consist 
of rapid-flre Hotchkiss guns and Gatlings, 
and she will also have a supply of auto¬ 
mobile torpedoes, to be launched from 
tubes mounted above water in broadside. 

The Holders’ Union. —At the Iron 
Holders’ National Convention which was 
held in St. Louis recently, it was reported 
officially that in 1886 and 1887 there had 
been 22 disagreements between employers 
and union molders over wages ana hours 
of labor. Of these 12 cases were settled 
on terms favorable to the molders, 7 were 
defeats, 1 is still unsettled and 2 con¬ 
tinue in active progress. The most not¬ 
able defeat was suffered in the strike 
which began in March, 1887, at the stove 
works of the Bridge and Beach Mfg. 
Company, of St. Louis. The National 
Association aided the strikers for the fol¬ 
lowing half year and then withdrew from 
the contest. It cost Uni^'n No. 10 alone 



Fig. 8 .—DiagraTM from Third Cylinder.~~¥i Spring, 
INDICATOR CARDS FROM A NAPHTHA LAUNCH ENGINE. 


827.78 times the volume of 1 pound of long distance from the building and piped 
naphtha at 60® F., while steam occupies in gradually as it is consumed. The tanks 
about 1660 times its volume as water. for storing the oil supply will be located 

^ * - on the lake front outside of the tracks of 

The great Auditonum building in Chi- the Illinois Central Railroad, and so far 
cago is being fitted up with a view to away that no possible risk from their in- 


the sum of $23,348.40, and built up the 
Manufacturers’ Defense Association in 
powerful opposition to the workingmen’s 
organization. The strike fund was re¬ 
ported at the recent session to have re¬ 
ceived during the past year $36,068.98, 
and to have disbursed $33,833.54 among 
18 unions, leaving $2,235.39 on han£ 
There was a net increase of 3571 members 
in the year. 

According to Prof. R. H. Thurston, 
there are t^ee great chances left for in¬ 
ventors—viz., the production of electricity 
directly from the combustion of coal or 
similar fuel; secondly, the production of 
light without heat, as in the case of the 
light of the firefly and that of the glow¬ 
worm; and, thirdly, the production of a 
successful air ship. 

The Blake and Blenheim, two of the 
latest English cruisers, have been designed 
for speeds of 22 knots per hour. 
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Recent Customs Decisions. 


DUTIES ON THIN SHEETS OF STEEL. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has re¬ 
voked a former decision that certain so- 
called ‘‘black taggers ” iron was dutiable 
at the rates for steel in skeets, having 
reached the following conclusions upon 
the questions involved; 

Schedule C (T. I., 151) provides that 
“all iron commercially known as common 
or black taggers iron, whether put un in 
boxes or bundles, or not,” shall pay a duty 
of 30 per cent, ad valorem. This para¬ 
graph also expressly includes various 
kinds of plate and sheet iron, and closes 
with a proviso “that on all such iron and 
steel sheets or plates aforesaid, excepting, 
&c., when galvanized or coat^ witn zinc 
or spelter or other metals, or any alloy of 
those metals, } cent per j»oundadditional.” 

“Taggers iron” was first mentioned 
eo nomine in the act of August 30, 1842, 
but does not seem to have been specially 
designated in subsequent tariff laws until 
the passage of the act of June 30, 1864, 
but during the period intervening between 
1840 and 1864 was probably classified for 
duty under the provision in the various 
tariff laws for sheet iron, common or 
black, &c. Since 1864 it has paid duty 
at the rate of 30 per cent, ad valorem, it 
being spiecially enumerated. 

The proofs show that during all this 
period, and down to the passage of this 
act of March 3, 1883, merchandise having 
substantially the same qualities, and pro¬ 
duced by the same process of manuf^t- 
ure as the articles described in these im¬ 
portations, was commercially known as 
“taggers iron,” or “black taggers,” and 
was classified for duty under the provis¬ 
ions of law above referred to. Sucn clas¬ 
sification continued after the passage of 
the act of 1883, until in January last, 
when it was insisted by the revenue oflB- 
cers that this merchandise was not iron or 
a manufacture of iron, but was steel or a 
manufacture of steel, and should be classi¬ 
fied under paragraph 177, which imposes 
a duty upon steel bands, hoops, and sheets 
of all gauges and widths valued at 4 cents 
a pound or less, at the rate of 45 per cent, 
ad valorem, and if cold-rolled, &c., Jcent 
per pound in addition, and duty was 
levied accordingly; and it was in one o< 
these cases that the decision of the Depart¬ 
ment was made. 

It will be perceived from an examina¬ 
tion of this decision that among other 
things it was based upon a report from the 
appraiser at New York stating “that 
brands identical with those covered by 
the entries in question have been invariably 
classified at that port as steel,” <&c. This 
proves to be an incorrect statement of the 
contents of the report in this respect, as 
the report merely stated that it was the 
practice at that port to classify such mer¬ 
chandise as steel, but that it had been in¬ 
variably so classified at that port was an 
inference of the Department, and not a 
fact stated by the appraiser. A further 
report from the appraiser at New York 
was called for in tnese cases, from which 
it appears that for a period of 20 years or 
more it has been the invariable practice at 
that port to classify such merchandise as 

taggers iron,” and to assess duty accord¬ 
ingly. The same fact is also conclusively 
established by the papers submitted by 
the appellants, and the further fact that 
during all this period it was commercially 
known as “taggers iron,” and bought 
and sold in the market as such. 

Affidavits of the manufacturers are also 
submitted, fn)m which it is, I think, satis¬ 
factorily made to appear that the article 
is in fact iron or a manufacture of that 
material, and not steel or a manufacture 
of steel. The only evidence tending to 
show that it is a manufacture of steel is 


the report of the chemists who have made 
the analyses or tests of the metal, which is 
to the effect that it is a low grade of steel. 
Whatever the fact may be in this respect, 
I cannot doubt, from an* examination of 
paragraph 151 and subsequent paragraphs, 
that it was the intention of Congress to 
subject it to duty according to its well- 
known commercial designation. Such 
seems to be the express language of para¬ 
graph 151, and the. proviso also contem¬ 
plates that some of the articles specified 
in the paragraph might also possess the 
properties of steel, for it declares “that 
on all such iron and steel sheets or plates 
aforesaid ” an additional duty might in 
certain cases be imposed. So in paragraph 
153 “iron or steel sheets or plates, or 
taggers iron,” seemed to be regarded as 
convertible terms. The said decision, 
having been made upon an erroneous view 
of the facts in the case, is hereby re¬ 
voked, and the claim of the appellants, 
which is that the merchandise is dutiable 
at the rate of 30 per cent, ad valorem, 
under the provisions in said schedule for 
“ all iron commercially known as common 
or black tagg%rs iron, whether put up in 
boxes or bundles, or not,” is hereby sus¬ 
tained. The collector is instructed to re¬ 
liquidate the entry accordingly, and to 
take the nece-ssary steps for the repayment 
of the duties erroneously exacted. 

DUTY ON POLISHED PLATE ZINC. 

On an appeal from an assessment of duty 
at the rate of 45 per cent, on “zinc or 
tutenag in sheets nickel-plated,” claiming 
that the merchandise is dutiable at ^ 
cents per pioiiid, as zinc or tutenag in 
sheets, or at no more than 35 per cent, at 
valorem, as plated articles, and returned 
by the appraiser as a manufacture of zinc, 
the Secretary of the Treasury says: ‘ ‘ From 
the special report of the appraiser it ap¬ 
pears that the merchandise in question 
consists of sheets of zinc not nickel- 
plated, which are specially manufactured 
for printing purposes, and are stamped 
‘polished plate for transferor pen work,’ 
that these sheets are cut in the forms and 
of the sizes to suit the special purtloses for 
which they are designed, and that they 
are not the ‘sheet zinc’of commerce. It 
also appears that these sheets have the 
surface of one side deadened by the ap¬ 
parent use of an acid, while the surface 
ot the opposite side has been highly 
polished by friction. These articles are, 
therefore, manufactures, and, being of 
zinc and not otherwise specially enumer¬ 
ated or provided for, are dutiable at the 
rate assessed.” 


Among the papers just published by the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
is one by Frank C. Roberts, of Phila¬ 
delphia, on calculations of the available 
heat and the required dimensions of chim¬ 
neys, combustion-chambers and gas burn¬ 
ers in the use of blast-furnace gases for 
firing boilers. 


Judge Wheeler, in the Unitea States 
Circuit Court, has rendered a decision in 
favor of the city in the important suit of 
Campbell ns. the Mayor, &c.,'of New York. 
The claim was for the infringement of the 
patent of James Knibbs for a relief valve 
for steam fire-engines granted in May, 1864, 
and the amount involved was upward of 
$2,500,000. The suit was commenced in 
1877. Testimony was taken for four 
years, and the suit was first heard in 1881 
by Judge Wheeler, who held the patent 
valid and infringed by the city fire-engines, 
and decided in favor of the complainant. 
A reference was then ordered to a master to 
compute the amount due from the city, 
and this reference has been continued for 
some years to the present time. The 
Court has now reversea its former decision, 
and holds that the patent is invalid, be¬ 


cause the invention is proved to have been 
in public use for more than two years 
prior to the application. 


Employers’ Liability in Massaehnsetts. 

Western Massachusetts, if not the entire 
State, has had for the past week the trial 
of the first cause under what is known as 
the Employers’ Liability act, passed in 
1877, in four cases tried together against 
the Hudson Iron Company. October 15 
last Patrick Myers, Michael Flynn, Michael 
Kane and John Fallon, all employees of 
the Hudson Iron Company, while being 
lowered into the mine in the morning in a 
bucket commonly used for that purpose, 
and also for hoisting ore, received injuries 
which rendered one of the plaintiffs crip- 
led for life, and the others were also 
adly injured. By some means the hoist¬ 
ing machinery was out of order, and when 
50 feet from the top of the shaft it gave 
way and the four men fell a distance of 
125 feet in the bucket to the bottom of the 
shaft. Myers brought suit for $10,000 
and the other three for $5000 each against 
the Hudson Iron Company, a wealthy cor¬ 
poration, whose furnaces are at Hudson, 
N. Y., but whose mines are at West Stock- 
bridge, just over the line in Massachusetts. 
The case was begun before Chief Justice 
Brigham, of the Superior Court, last week, 
and was concluded in a disagreement of 
the jury. 

The plaintiffs claime<l that under the 
new Employers’ Liability act defendants 
were guilty of gross carelessness in not 
providing proper machinery; that it was 
old and had been frequently broken, and 
that the brake bar regulating the speed of 
the bucket going down into the mine had 
become so weakened that it could not hold 
a load of four men; that the horns of the 
friction-clutch operating drum had become 
beveled, and when they were applied to 
the rapidly descending bucket aid not 
hold; also that the company did not em¬ 
ploy a competent engineer at that time to 
manipulate the machine; that oil and 
water had been allow'ed to accumulate on 
the drum-head so that the brake would not 
hold. On the other hand the defendants 
set up that the men could go either by 
bucket or a chute in another part of the 
mine, and that going by bucket was their 
option, and that they did not exercise due 
care, and thereby contributed to negli¬ 
gence. Scores of witnesses, many of them 
expert machinists, were examin^, and it 
appeared in evidence that shovelers, like 
the plaintiffs, were allowed no discretion, 
but had to go by the bucket, while the 
miners wrent by chutes. 

The case has attracted a good deal of 
attention, especially as the Knights of 
1 Labor have furnish^ money for the prose¬ 
cution of the company as a test case, 
while, on the other hand, many manufact¬ 
urers and others have attended court in 
order to see what decision would be 
reached, as it mi^ht affect their own mills. 
Chief-Justice Bngham held that if the de¬ 
fendants had furnished an ordinarily safe 
machine that they had discharged their 
duty, especially if the plaintiffs had the 
option to go by the bucket rather than the 
chute. The jury deliberated nine hours 
and stood nine for a verdict and three 
against. The latter held that there was 
an option afforded plaintiffs to get to the 
mine, and that from a personal view of 
the premises by the jury when the trial 
began the machine that was capable 
of raising and lowering 700 pounds 
of ore was capable of carrying safely 
four ordinary sized men. Senator 
Dawes was of counsel for defense. 
Additional interest now attaches to the 
case from the fact that no decision has 
been reached, and that there will now be 
a delay of new trial before the question 
can be decided. 
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THE WEEK. 

The directory **booms” of many pros¬ 
perous and ambitious American cities are 
under full headway now. The little city 
of Portland, Ore., shows an increase of 
1650 names over last year’s directory and 
^ larger cities make the following gains 
in the number of names: Milwaukee, 
5386; Atlanta, 6809; Denver, 5866; Kan¬ 
sas City, 6373; St. Louis, 6984; Omaha, 
8135; Brooklyn, 8356; Baltimore, 9488; 
Minneapolis, 15,069, and Chicago, 16,675. 
The most remarkable figures are those 
from Baltimore and Minneapolis. There 
will be at least 30 cities in the United 
States in 1890, instead of 20, as in 1880, 
which will show a population of more 
than 100,000, and the number may reach 
35 

The River and Harbor Bill, appropriat¬ 
ing over $22,000,000, the largest amount 
ever voted by Congress in that direction, 
now awaits the President’s signature. The 
Conference Committee struck out the item 
of $500,000 for the purchase of the Portage 
Lake Canal, Mich., but the items provid¬ 
ing for surveys of the Hennepin Canal 
and the proposed canal between the Illinois 
River and Lake Michigan are retained 
on the condition that the Government 
be not considered committed to either of 
the schemes. 

The sugar trade is badly demoralized by 
Trust operations and the corner of the 
raw product produced by their chief 
antagonist, Claus Spreckles. The whole 
sale grocers suddenly found their supplies 
seriously reduced, and the Trust was un¬ 
prepared to meet the emergency both as to 
supply of raw material and refining 
capacity. Not only are refineries from 
one to two weeks behind in their deliver¬ 
ies, but for the most part they have de¬ 
clined to take orders except to book them 
at prices to be fixed for them on delivery. 
As a consequence the jobber has been 
forced to sell sugar at such a close margin 
of profit that there scarcely rests any 
motive for doing business. The jobbers 
gross profit on assorted grades is about 7 
per cent. It costs him 6 per cent, to 
mmdle the goods, leaving him 1 per cent, 
net. 

The total exports of petroleum and 
other mineral oils from the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
amounted* to 554,901,395 gallons, valued 
at $45,150,708, compared with 576,094,- 
849 ^llons, valued at $45,423,474, for the 
previous year. This is a decrease of 
21,193,454 in gallons and $272,766 in 
value. The following ports, which ship 
about 99 per cent, of the total exports, 
shipped amounts during the past two years 


as follows: 

1888. 1887. 

Gallons. Gallons. 

New York.894,180,181 400,488,533 

Philadelphia..146,671,617 156,519,944 

Baltimore. 8,684,648 12,438,145 

Boston. 5,864,999 6,658,227 

Total.554,901,395 576,094,849 


Of the $8,000,000 invested in the pot¬ 
tery industry in this country $4,000,000 is 
centered in Trenton, N. J. There are 26 
potteries there. They mve employment to 
about 5000 persons, who receive weekly 
in wages about $50,000 when the potteries 
are running. A fine earthenware dinner 
set, decorated with fiowers, gold edge, 
and so forth, can be purchased now from 
the American potteries for $25. The same 
thing would nave cost from an English 
pottery before 1878 $45. 

The subject of Australian trade is re¬ 
ceiving special attention on the Pacific 
C!oast on account of the Melbourne Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, as the Californians are 
anxious to secure the largest share pos¬ 


sible. A San Francisco paper, looking at 
the statistics of the trade with the United 
States during the last two years, says: 
They show that our imports from the col¬ 
onies increased to the extent of $1,600,000 
within a year, while our exports to the 
colonies decreased to about the same ex¬ 
tent. The figures are as follows, and are 
for the fiscal year ending June 30: 


Year. Imports. Export?. 

1886 .$3,859,360 $11,134,301 

1887 . 4,411,119 9,668,435 


This shows a considerable loss in our 
export trade, which is pretty evenly 
divided in proportion to its extent between 
Pacific Coast and Eastern points, thus: 


Exports. 

1886. 1887. 

Pacific Coast.$2,150,046 $1,731,675 

Eastern points. 8,984,355 7,936,760 

Total.$11,184,301 $9,668,435 


In the matter of imports, however, the 
Pacific Coast shows an increase of $814,- 
000 in the course of a year, while in the 
East the imports decreased to the extent 
of $262,000 in the same year. 

Dr. H. N. Allen, secretary ot the Corean 
Legation to the United States, speaks of 
tne growing intimacy between the two 
countries, whose relations are closer than 
those with any other. He is now in New 
York arranging direct telegraphic com¬ 
munication. California will probably be 
granted concessions to work the gold 
mines, which are believed to be very rich. 
American oflScers are reorganizing the 
Corean army and will introduce American 
weapons. A contract has been made with 
a firm in the United States for the expor¬ 
tation of 50,000 tons of rice. 

Oscar S. Straus, United States Minister 
to Constantinople, who is about tp return 
on a temporary leave of absence, reports 
that the relations existing between the 
two countries are of the most friendly 
character. 

Wealthy Chinamen are obtaining sub¬ 
scriptions for a Chinese Exchange to be 
erected in Mott street, New York City, to 
be the headquarters for all Chinamen east 
of the Rocky M'ountains. 

There is now on the stocks at Waldo- 
boro. Me,, one of the most remarkable 
vessels ever built in the United States—a 
five-masted center-board schooner, which 
will be the largest vessel of its kind afloat. 
Her length of keel is 225 feet, her breadth 
is 50 feet, depth of hold, 21 feet, and her 
measurement will be 1800 tons. Her 
masts will be of Oregon pine, and her fore¬ 
mast, mainmast, mizzenmast, spankermast 
and jigger will be each 115 feet in length. 
There will be used in her construction 450 
tons of white oak from Virginia, 800,000 
feet of hard pine from Georgia, and 175 to 
200 tons of iron. Her outboard planking 
will be 6 inches thick from keel to top, 
and her inside ceiling will be from 10 to 
14 inches in thickness. She will have two 
full decks running the entire length of the 
vessel and nine hatches. She will be 
launched in October. She will be em¬ 
ployed in the coal trade. 

The work of regilding the copper dome 
of the State House, in Boston, has been 
commenced and will be completed in six 
weeks. It was originally gilded about 14 
years ago. The dome is 35 feet high and 
53 feet in diameter. The whole is en¬ 
closed in a cage of lumber, to serve as a 
framework for a canvas covering, for the 
protection of the gilders. The copper 
surface will be polished to the smoothness 
of glass, and then given a coating of size, 
over which will be a layer of yellow paint. 
The sizing will be* composed of the best 
varnish, turpentine ana the oldest pure 
linseed oil, and when this has partially set 
the surface is ready for the gilders. Two 


hundred and forty packs of 23-carat gold- 
leaf will be required. Each book is 
worth $4.70. 

Col. Longendycke has been in the cattle 
business in Kansas and the Southwest for 
many years, and he believes that the days 
of the ranchmen in this country are num> 
bered. He further believes that South 
America offers a fine field for the cattle in¬ 
dustry, and that from the grassy plains of 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic must 
come the cheap beef of the future. With 
that in view he has formed an association 
who propose to secure a large tract of 
grazing lands in the Amazon Valley and 
export beef from Brazil for consumption 
in the United States. 

One of the principal iron steamship 
builders in Philadelphia has in course of 
construction nine steamships, including 
those contracted for by the Government. 

The Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Melville W. Fuller to be Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, by a 
vote of 41 to 20. 

The population of California at the 
present time is officially stated to be over 
1,500,000, almost doubling that of 1880. 

Nearly 1000 houses in Port-au Prince 
were destroyed by an incendiary fire which 
broke out in the Senate Building, July 4. 
On account of fears of a rebellion of the 
political factions valuable merchandise has 
been placed in fire-proof buildings so far 
as practicable. The best part of the city 
is in ashes. 

The population of Washington city is 
218,000, including 72,500 colored. 

Orange culture in Louisiana is making 
g(wd progress. A single parish this year 
will yield oranges to the value of $170,000, 
or almost as much as the entire State eight 
years ago. 

An appalling cloud-burjt last Thursday 
in Western Virpnia swept bare 100 square 
miles of agricultural country and at 
Wheeling several lives were lost. Nine 
railroad bridges and 25 wagon bridges 
are gone in Ohio County alone, and a low 
estimate puts the loss $350,000. In Bel¬ 
mont County, Ohio, the loss will aggre¬ 
gate $100,000. 

The Pithole farm in the Pennsylvania 
oil regions once sold for $1,500,000, but 
for 20 years has produced nothing. A few 
days ago, however, wells there began to 
yield 150 barrels a day and once more ter¬ 
ritory lately regarded as worthless is in 
demand. 

The Cuban sugar crop promises a large 
yield. 

The Industrial Home and School of St. 
Francis de Sales, near Bristol, Pa., founded 
by the daughters of the late Francis A. 
Drexel, was opened last week with 200 
boys. The value of the property is $200,- 
000, and the generous founaers have pro¬ 
vided for the current expenses of the in¬ 
stitution. Manual training will be its 
great feature 

Representatives of three-fourths of all 
the nut and bolt manufactories in the 
United States met at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel last week and arranged the prelimin¬ 
aries for an association of all the manufact¬ 
urers in this country to maintain prices and 
prevent disastrous competition and over¬ 
production. Eighteen persons were present, 
representing over 30 of the 45 factories 
now in operation. It was determined that 
an or^mzation of the character proposed 
should be effected if a sufficient number of 
those not represented in the meeting 
would co-operate to give the association 
the necessary strength. A committee was 
appointed to draft the form of an agree¬ 
ment for the signature of the members at 
the next meetingc •' By the agfeement 
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special discounts are to be given to dealers 
handling exclusively the goods of the as¬ 
sociation factories, and all the members of 
the association bind themselves by strict 
penalties not to sell their goods below the 
association schedule. The product of the 
nut and bolt manufactories of the United 
States amounts annually to several million 
dollars. It has of late years increased 
beyond the le^timate demands of the 
trade. Competition in price has naturally 
diminished the profits of the contending 
manufacturers, hence this organization. 

The contract labor law is practically a 
nullity. So far as it has any efficacy 
skilled labor is excluded, while ,the pa¬ 
drone and his counterparts of various na¬ 
tionalities meet with little impediment. 
The immigrant who comes with some defi¬ 
nite knowledge of what he is to do to 
earn a living, and with some assurance of 
employmeut, is the most welcome, cer¬ 
tainly, and yet it is against him that this 
law necessarily operates. Chairman Mel¬ 
bourne H. Ford of the Concessional Com¬ 
mittee to investigate the violation of the 
laws bearing on immigration is taking 
testimony, and will in all probability oc¬ 
cupy two or three weeks at the least in 
this city. 

The Connellsville coke operators have 
shipped 3000 tons of coke to Newfound¬ 
land and expect to show that it is superior 
to the English product. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of 
the village of Sing Sing awarded the fol¬ 
lowing contracts for the construction of 
the new waterworks there: Gloucester 
Iron Company, Philadelphia, p^ and 
special castings, $38,261; R. D. Wood & 
Co., Philadelphia, hydrants and valves, 
$42^, and otner contracts for reservoirs, 
amounting to $113,344. The sum of 
$150,000 has been appropriated, and the 
contract for the pump, engine and boiler 
is yet to be given out. 

Five ships are on their way to Tacoma, 
W. T., from Japan, with 12,000,000 
pounds of tea, to be shipped East over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The first 
of the fleet has already arrived and the 
American company doubtless feels that it 
has scored a good point against the Can¬ 
adian Pacific. 

Traffic on the Ene Canal is the lightest 
experienced in July for three years. The 
loss is principally in the transportation of 
grain and lumber. Freight rates, too, are 
extremely low, while last year vessels were 
profitably employed the entire season. 

The State Forest Commission last week 
summarily disposed of the 200 “cus¬ 
todians ” that it received as a legacy from 
the Land Commission when the Forest 
Commissioners were appointed about two 
years ago. At the meeting of the board 
in this city. President Sherman W. Knerals 
presiding, the decision was to the effect 
that these custodians had never been 
legally appointed, and all their supposed 
rights were revoked. Unless the cus¬ 
todians contest their removal in the courts, 
some 200 cottages and villas in the Adir- 
rondack and Catskill Mountains will re¬ 
vert to the State, and their owners will 
have to find other sequestered nooks upon 
land not belonging to all the people in 
general and no one in particular. 

The machinery of the great silk mill of 
the Phoenix Mfg. Company, in Pottsville, 
Pa., was started last week. The mill has 
been one year in construction, and is said 
to be the most extensive and completely 
equipped establishment of the kind in the 
country. 

Naval officials are very much pleased 
over the successful casting of the stern 
post of the cruiser Charleston at the 
Pacific Rolling Mills, which is shown to 
have been an exceptionally fine, extra 


smooth, sound casting of open-hearth 
steel. The weight of the charge placed in 
the furnace was 27,295 pounds of metal, 
and the dressed casting weighed 11,510 
pounds. Test pieces taken from this cast¬ 
ing gave an elastic limit of 33,742 pounds 
|>er S()uare inch, a tensile strength of 
63,112 pounds per square inch, 18 per 
cent, elongation in 8 inches and 20 per 
cent, reduction of area. Bending test 
pieces were bent cold over radii VHr 3 ring 
from I inch to H inches through angles 
varying from 218° to 234° without frac¬ 
ture. 

A statement, prepared at the Patent 
office, shows that during the six months 
ended June 30, there were 18,685 applica¬ 
tions for patents and 1298 caveats tilled. 
During the same time 10,855 patents and 
reissues were granted. The receipts of 
the office were 1568,091. In each of these 
items there is an increase over the same 
months of last y^ear. 

The Erie Railroad have adopted the same 
system as that in use by the Pennsylvania 
at their Jersey City terminus for pro¬ 
tection against fire. They have 28 boxes 
in all, located at important pKiints and 
covering all places controlled by them. A 
land force and fire-tug force have been 
established, with full instructions how to 
act in case of fire, each force having a 
chief and assistant chief. 

The Detroit city hall was badly wrecked 
a few days ago by an explosion, which in¬ 
vestigation proves to have been caused by 
a leakage of gas. 

The report of the Secretary of the Prison 
Reform Association shows that the pro- 
xxirtion of prisoners to the total population 
of the country has increased rapialy. In 
1850 the census showed a percentage of 
0.29, but in 1860 of 0.607. The percent¬ 
age of foreign-born prisoners as compared 
with that of natives is now a little less 
than double. In 1850 it wtis more than 
five times that of native prisoners. In 
other words, the increase of crime has been 
greater among the native population than 
the foreign. Foreign disregard for law 
shows itself far more in immorality and 
disorder than it does in dishonesty or vio¬ 
lence. 

The Russian Consul at Nagasaki calls 
attention to the excellent opportunities for 
the introduction of Russian oil into Japan. 
He asserts that Russian kerosene is both 
cheaper and better than the American, and 
ascribes it to the want of enterprise of 
Russian merchants that this important 
article has not been widely spread all 
through Japan. 

Another steel bridge will be built across 
the Allegheny River m Pittsburgh, for the 
electric lines of cars. The capital to be 
invested is $500,000. 


The Eclipse Mfg. Company. 

The new works occupied by the Eclipse 
Mfg. Company in the manufacture of steam 
and hot-water radiators are located in the 
southwestern part of Chicago, on Twenty- 
second street, near Western avenue. These 
works were built by the company with a 
special view to their purposes, an<i form a 
very compact and well-arranged plant. 
One building, 60 x 256 feet, built of brick, 
shelters the whole working force. The 
front, to a depth of 130 feet, is occupied 
by the machine shem, with a portion at 
one side partitioned off for a shipping 
room and a small space in a comer on the 
other side for an office. In the rear of 
the machine shop is a room for cleaning 
castings, which extends the full width of 
the building. The foundry, 60 x 125 feet, 
occupi^ the remaining space and is open 
to the roof. The machine shop has a 
basement under it and the pattern shop 


overhead in a second story. The building 
is constructed of brick and is simplied 
with numerous windows, the foundjyr be¬ 
ing particularly well lighted from the 
sides and from windows m the ventilator, 
which extends along the comb of the roof. 

As the output of the foundry consists of 
radiator loops and other hollow castings, 
an unusual number of core-makers is em¬ 
ployed for the quantity of work per¬ 
formed. Over one-fourth of the 45 hands 
employed in this department are core- 
makers. The capacity of the foundry is 
now 400 to 500 radiator loops per day, 
with one 10-ton cupola. The metal is 
tapped from the cupola directly into cast¬ 
ing ladles, which are carried at once to 
the flasks, in order to keep it as hot and 
liquid as possible. The melting of metal 
and heating of cores are done exclusively 
with coke. 

The machine shop is equipped with 
lathes and with special tools for finishing 
and connecting the loops. After the loops 
are cast and cleaned the first process is to 
test them with water to see that they ate 
free from holes. They are then taken to a 
machine and tapped. A special machine 
faces the upp)er ends of the hot-water 
loops, another dresses the ends to go to¬ 
gether, another cuts the nipples, &c. A 
very interesting machine is used to screw 
the loops together, which it does more per¬ 
fectly and economically than could be aone 
by any hand process. These special ma- 
cUnes were all built by the company ex¬ 
cept a very few, which were built else¬ 
where for lack of time. After the loops 
have been joined they are tested with 
water-pressure at 65 pounds to the square 
inch, and with steam from the boiler fur¬ 
nishing power to the engine, which rang^ 
from 60 to 70 pounds. The radiators are 
shipped in the rough to their destination, 
the painting and decorating being done to 
l>e8t advantage after they are set in posi¬ 
tion to be used. In the machine shop and 
other departments outside of the foundry 
about 50 men are regularly employed. 

The products of the company, in addi¬ 
tion to steam and hot-water radiators, are 
steam traps, back-pressure valves, purify¬ 
ing valves for purifying water ^ing into 
I boilers, rocking-grate bars, and pressure 
I regulators or reducing valves. The Eclipse 
back-pressure valve is an automatic device 
placea on the exhaust-pipe of a steam 
engine, so that the exhaust steam, which 
would otherwise be wasted, may be util¬ 
ized for heating the building, &c., and the 
valve is so constructed that any surplus 
quantity of exhaust steam passes off 
through it into the atmosphere without 
noise and without the rapid wear usual to 
such devices. The Eclipse pressure regu¬ 
lator is adapted for use in neating appa¬ 
ratus or manufacturing when a constant, 
unvarying pressure below 10 pounds is 
reejuired, notwithstanding the variations 
above this pressure that may take place in 
the boiler. New and improved forms of 
radiators are also being made by the com¬ 
pany, embodying ornamental designs and 
securing greater efficiency. 

The location of the works is excellent 
for gathering together materials, shipping 
goods, and expanding when greater facili¬ 
ties are required. A siding runs into the 
yard from the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad. A number of adjoining 
vacant lots are owned by the company, and 
additional buildings are contemplate, as 
orders are at present in excess of their 
capacity. A second cupola has already 
been decided upon, as ample room was 
left for it in the construction of the foun¬ 
dry. Gas for illuminating purposes is 
manufactured on the ground from gaso¬ 
line, which is found to be economical and 
wholly satisfactory in every respect. The 
city office of the company is located in the 
Rookery Building, room 418, in which 
specimens of their products are exhibited. 
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Iron ana Steel. 

We are informed that the report that 
the Standard Iron Company, of Bridge¬ 
port, Ohio, whose works have been idle 
for some time, would sign the scale and 
resume operations on the 28d inst., is 
without foundation. The company have 
not as yet decided when they will resume 
* operations again. 

The Reeves Iron Company, of Canal 
Dover, Ohio, are constructing a regenera¬ 
tive gas furnace, with the necessary gas 
producers, from plans furnished by Alex. 
Laughlin & Co., engineers, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and upon its completion intend 
erecting another furnace immediately, for 
their 8-inch mill. 


The plant of the Warren Tube Com- 

r y, at Warren, Ohio, is advertised to 
sold by the Sheriff on the 14th of 
August next. The appraised value of the 
plant is $115,000. 

The Sharon Iron Company, of Sharon, 
Pa., signed the Amalgamated scale last 
week and their plant has resumed opera¬ 
tions in all departments. 

Negotiations are pending with persons 
who desire to lease the new charcoal fur¬ 
nace of the Decatur Land, Improvement 
and Furnace Company, at Decatur, Ala., 
which is now nearly finished. 

J. W. Walker, proprietor of the Shiffler 
Bridge Works, at Pittsburgh, Pa., reports 
a large amount of business on hand at 
present. In the matter of mill buildings 
and steel plants, he is now engaged on a 
contract with H. Disston <& Sons, the well- 
known saw manufacturers, of Philadel¬ 
phia, to replace the buildings of that firm 
recently burned, which cover over 60,000 
square feet of ground. He is also erect¬ 
ing, for the Allegheny Bessemer Steel 
Company, at Duquesne, Pa., a main build¬ 
ing constructed entirely of wrought iron 
and covering about 40,000 square feet, and 
an iron building to be used as a cast-house 
for the Attala fWnace Company, of Attala, 
and several qther smaller structures. In 
addition to these Mr. Walker has a lar^ 
amount of bridge work for various rau- 
roads throughout the country, among 
which may be named Baltimore and Ohio, 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Pennsylvania 
Company's lines West of Pittsbui^h, East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, Kanawha 
and Ohio, Chattanooga, Rome and Colum¬ 
bus, Oxford and Clarksville railroads. 

A special dispateh from Warren, Ohio, 
xmder date of tne* 20th inst., reads as fol¬ 
lows: “ In 1888, when James Ward 
failed in the iron business at Niles, he 
owed his men $15,000, and it was not 
thought possible that more than 50 per 
cent, of this could ever be paid. John 
H. Stull, of this city, was made assignee, 
and, by judicious handling of the prop¬ 
erty, he has been able to pay the d^t in 
full, the men receiving the last dollar due 
them to-day.” 

The Catoctin coke furnace was expected 
to be blown in about July 28. The prop¬ 
erty will be xmder the control of Thomas 
Qorsuch, as agent, until the new company 
are organized and a charter obtained. 

The Bellaire Nail Works, of Bellaire, 
Ohio, are makingsome extensive additions 
to their plant. The steel department will 
be almost reconstructed throughout, and 
will not be ready to resume operations for 
several weeks yet. Among other improve¬ 
ments two new sxvitches are being laid, 
mifcirifig eight in all, which will be covered 
by a building 810 x 150 feet, covering over 
1 acre under roof, and accommodatmg 82 
can at once. The necessity lor this ex¬ 
tensive dumping ground will be realized 


when it is known that 18 cars of ore and 
16 cars of coke are unloaded at the works 
every day. The blast furnace of this com¬ 
pany is still doing remarkable work. For 
the six months ending on June 80 its out¬ 
put was 26,540 tons. 

Charles Huston & Sons, proprietors of 
the Lukens Rolling Mills, at Coatesville, 
Pa., have just put in a new set of three- 
high rolls, 98 X 80, in place of 84 x 25, as 
heretofore. They also put a new cylinder 
of increased size, with Corliss valve-gear, 
to their engine, which was formerly of the 
slide-valve pattern. All the work is now' 
complete and running satisfactorily. Or¬ 
ders are reported plenty. 

Col. James Collord, of Collord & McKee, 
pig-iron brokers, of Pittsburgh, and John 
J. Spearman, of Sharon, Pa., have leased 
the Sharon furnace of Boyce, Rawle & Co. 
at that place, and will put it in first-class 
repair, with the intention of early resump¬ 
tion. They have an option on the pur¬ 
chase of the plant at a reasonable figure. 
The furnace has been idle nearly a year. 

The rail-mill department of the Cleve¬ 
land Rolling Mill Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is running double time at present. 

The rolling mills of the Oxford Iron 
Company, at Belvidere, N. J., resumed 
operations on Thursday. Harmony exists 
between employers and employees. The 
works have been closed for several weeks. 

D. W. C. Carroll & Co., Limited, of the 
Fort Pitt Boiler Works, Httsburgh, have 
just received an order for four 85,000- 
barrel oil tanks, six 600-barrel oil stills 
and three large tubular steel boilers, com¬ 
plete, all to be completed in 120 days. 

The two Cedar Point furnaces of the 
Baltimore Iron Company, at Baltimore, 
Md., have been dismantled. The wharf 
.property has been sold to the Philadel¬ 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
Company. 

P. L. Kimberly & Co., Limited, of 
Sharon, Pa., signed the Amalgamated 
scale for the Atlantic Iron and Nail Works, 
at that place, and these works resumed 
operations in full in all but the nail de¬ 
partment on Monday, the 28d inst. The 
plant has been idle since March last. Keel 
Ridge Furnace, also at the above-named 
place, and operated by this firm, will be 
put in blast at an early date. It has been 
idle since the first of the year. 

About 800 employees of the Lake Erie 
Iron Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
stopped work owing to the establishment 
of the monthly pay system. The men 
were employed in the nut and bolt depart¬ 
ment ana but recently received notice of 
the monthly pay system. They were 
invited to sign an agreement to that effect, 
but refused and struck. It is thought that 
the trouble wrill be satisfactorily arranged 
in a few days. 


The Ivanhoe Furnace, in Wythe County, 
Va., is expected to be ready to blow in 
with coke as fuel about October, 1888. It 
is being remodeled for this purpose, hav¬ 
ing heretofore been a charcoal stack. 

The re^lar monthly meeting of the 
Western Wire Nail Association, which is 
composed of the wire nail manufacturers 
west of the mountains, was held in the 
Mononflpihela House, Pittsburgh, on Fri¬ 
day, the 20th inst. C. B. Beach, of 
Cleveland, is president, and R. H. Johnson, 
of New York City, officiated as secretary. 
The . following named firms were repre¬ 
sented in person: Pittsburoh Wire Nail 
Company, nttsburgh. Pa.; Hartman Steel 
Company, Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa.; New 
Castle Wire Nail Company, New Castle, 
Pa.; Phillips, Townsend & Co., Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa.; ^lero Wire Nail Company, 
Iwem, Ohio; H. P. Nail Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio; American Wire Nail Com¬ 


pany, Covington. Ky.; Cincinnati Wire 
Nail Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wether- 
ald Wire Nail Company, Findlay, Ohio. 
The St. Louis Wire Nail Company, of St. 
Louis, were represented by proxy. Noth¬ 
ing but the usual routme business was 
transacted. The members present reported 
the trade to be in a fairly satisfactory con¬ 
dition. The next meeting of the associa¬ 
tion will be held in Cincinnati about 
August 20 next. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Catasauqua Mfg. Company, of Cat- 
asauqua. Pa., was held in the office of the 
company, on Wednesday, the 18th inst. 
In consequence of the unprofitable charac¬ 
ter of the iron business for the past six 
months, and the unsatisfactory outlook for 
the future, the semi-annual dividend was 
passed, for the first time in many years. 

The Chandler mine, 25 miles east of 
Tower, on the main range of the Vermil¬ 
lion district, Minnesota, will commence 
shipping iron ore on the 1st of August, 
ana will forward 600 tons a day of high 
grade Bessemer. This mine is expected 
to be a heavy producer and to rank among 
the big mines of the country. Joseph 
Sellwood is superintendent of mining 
operations. 

The Iron Moxmtain Company, of St. 
Louis, are rapidly opening up the ‘ ‘ new 
find ” of iron ore at their Iron Mountain 
mines in Missouri, notwithstanding the 
dull market. Prof. W. B. Potter, who 
has charge of their operations as con¬ 
sulting en^eer, is entitled to the 
credit of tms discovery, which resulted 
from explorations made on his advice 
and in a direction indicated to him by 
a thorough study of the geological forma¬ 
tion. A very lar^ deposit of a most 
excellent quality of high grade Bessemer 
ore has been opened up, which will again 
bring this company to the front as heavy 
producers of ore. Faces of ore from 80 
to 50 feet thick have already been exposed 
in the underground workings. 


The foundations for the hot-blast stoves, 
furnace stack and draft stack of the blast 
furnace at West Duluth, Minn., are about 
completed, and the brick masonry of the 
casting house is well under way by this 
time. The builders expect to begin 
placing the columns for the furnace stack 
about the 1st of August. The size of the 
furnace will be 75 feet by 16 feet. At 
West Superior, Wis., across the bay from 
West Duluth, the proposed pipe foundry 
has been laid out and the erection of the 
walls has been put under contract. The 
initial capacity of this foundry will be 50 
tons per day. 

The Cherokee Land and Iron Company, 
of Cherokee County, Texas, have proceed^ 
so far in their plans for developing their 
iron ore deposit as to authorize John Birk- 
inbine, en^eer, of Philadelphia, to pre¬ 
pare plans for a 50-ton charcoal furnace. 
With the sole exception of the State fur¬ 
nace, three miles distant, this will be the 
only blast furnace in a radius of 500 miles 
from the site selected. The furnace will 
be operated on foundry iron. 

The Calumet Furnace, .operated by the 
Chicago Furnace Conapany, and situated 
at Cummings, near Chicago, was blown 
out last week for repairs. This furnace 
ran a year and ten months on a lining 
which was merely patched when the 
present blast was start^. It was the third 
blast on one lining, although both the pre¬ 
vious blasts were rather short. The hot- 
blast stoves will be overhauled while the 
lining is being renewed, and the furnace 
will probably start up again in 60 days. 
Charles Himrod Co., sales agents, state 
that a sufficient stock of pig iron is on 
hand to supply the wants or customers in 
^e interval. While the Calumet Furnace 
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was being blown out, the Minerva Furnace, 
at Milwaukee, Wis., operated by the Mil¬ 
waukee Furnace Company, consisting of 
substantially the same stockholders, was 
being blown in, after thorough repairs. 
The Minerva Furnace will run on a Bes¬ 
semer contract for the remainder of the 
year, to supply a local steel company. 

In May the first Ensley furnace of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com¬ 
pany made 4548 gross tons of pig iron, an 
average of 1027 tons a week, figures which 
certainly go far beyond anything yet done 
in the South. The second Ensley furnace 
Avas blown in on the 2d inst. 

Some changes have taken place in the 
management of the Norton Iron Works, of 
Ashland, Ky. D. B. Meacham, formerly 
secretary, has been elected vice-president 
and general manager, and J. K. Pollock 
has become secretary. 

A contract was signed with the Chc*ster 
Rolling Mill Company at Thurlow, Pa., 
on the 28d inst. for the construction of a 
new Bessemer steel plant and blooming 
mill, with a weekly output capacity of 
from 2000 to 2500 tons. The new steel 


Messrs. Lloyd, Booth & Co., of Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, for some heavy machine tools. 
They have also an order for an entire ma¬ 
chine-shop outfit for the Wm. Anson 
Mower and Reaper Company, of Youngs- 
town, who pro|>ose moving their entire 
I plant to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I During the months of May and June of 
this year the Babcock & Wilcox Company, 

I of New York, sold boilers amounting in 
i all to 8854 horse-power. 

mtacellaneon*. 

Operations are about to be resumed at 
some of the iron-ore mines along the East 
Pennsylvania Railroad between this city 
and Allentown. Work had been sus¬ 
pended on account of the depressed con¬ 
dition of the iron trade, and the miners 
found employment among the farmers at 
haymaking and haiwesting at $1.25 per 
day. They now^ return to the mines at 80 
cents ])er day for surface w'ork and 90 
cents for underground work.— Heading/ 
(Pri.) I'ifHtS. 

From the Man^uette (Mich.) Miuimj 
JounmJ of the 14th inst. we take the fol¬ 
lowing* The seasfm’s shipments of ore 


mill will be completed early next spring 
and will employ a large force of men. 

Contracts have been made for the cabling 
of the West Madison street railway in 
Chicago. The tunnel under the Chicago 
River at Washington street will be used 
to secure an uninterrupted connection 
with the business center of the city. About 
2500 tons of cast iron will be used for the 
yokes and pulleys, and 1500 tons of tank 
steel for the conduit in which the cable 
will operate. 

Machtnerr. 

William Shimer & Co., engineers and 
machinists, of Freemansburg, Pa., have 
commenced the erection of a new foundry, 
75 X 100 feet, w*liich they hope to have 
finished by August 1st next. It will in¬ 
crease their capacity about 50 i>er cent. 

The new car shops of the New York and 
New* England road at East Hartford, 
Conn., which have cost $250,000, will be 
ready in 80 days The plant includes 80 
acres and has accommodations for 1800 
cars. 

The Excelsior Iron works, 160 North 
Clinton street, Chicago, III, have secured a 
contract from the city of Chicago for 15 
steel boilers for the new water works. 
These are to l)e tubular boilers, each 62 
inches in diameter and 20 feet long, and 
containing 49 4-inch tubes. W. S. Mal¬ 
lory & Co. will supply Park Bro. & Co.'s 
steel for this work. 

The Whitin Machine Company, of 
Whitinsville, Mass., will light their large 
factories with 170 Waterhouse arc lights, 
to be supplied by the Waterhouse Elec¬ 
tric and Mfg. Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

At the Ohio Valley Centennial Exhibi¬ 
tion, now open at Cincinnati, the John H. 
McGowan Company, of that city, exhibit 

E umps of their make run by air pumped 
y their Rival air pump into a receiver, 
from which connection is made, the 
pumps referred to running the same as if 
operated by steam. They have also a 
direct-acting steam pump for use in con¬ 
nection with hydraulic machinery for 
tobacco manufacturers, which is something 
new in that line. Eight of the Machinery 
Hall boilers are being fed by means of 
their Rival boiler feeder, having been used 
for that purpose since expositions were 
first held in Cincinnati. One of their 
Monitor Rivals feeds the 500 horse-power 
Heine safety boiler which is supplying 
power to the hall. 

Messrs. Lodge, Davis & Co., of Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, are running full on orders, 
having just secured a large contract from 


from the Lake 8u]K*rior mines now amount 
to 1,350,869 gross tons, this being 192,980 
tons behind the shipments at the cor- 
resjionding date last year. The shipments 
for the week ending We<lnesday were 
155,947 tons, of w hich amount 82.892 tons 
went from Manjin*ttc, 2020 tons from St. 
Ignace, 51,854 tons from Escanaba, 48,- 
558 tons from Ashland and 20,628 tons 
from Two Harl>ors. The shipments of 
this week show a slight falling off from 
those of the previous week, the shrinkage 
being almost wholly in the quantity sent 
from Escanaba. Tlie following table 
shows the shipments by ports for the pres¬ 
ent season to date, and for the correspond¬ 
ing periods in 1887 and 1886: 



188S. 

1887. 

1886. 

Marquette. 

175,089 

200.273 

344,24C* 

St. Iguace. 

46,7(J9 

:^.r>80 

21.778 

Escanaba. 

722,407 

775..4:m 

5;^, 168 

Ashland, Wis.. 



215,795 

Two Harbore.. 

Us,0*‘>8 

109,:;<V8 

lK4,7r3 

Total. 

i,:j60,:i69 

1,548,349 

1,2<>5,760 


The J. M, Schoonmaker Coke Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have secured an order for 2000 
tons of coke, to l>e shippeti to Newfound¬ 
land via Perth Amljoy, N. J, Some time 
ago the firm shipped 1000 tons as an ex¬ 
periment. It proved so successful and 
the coke w'as so much better than the 
English product that founderies there 
ordered more. This opens up a new* mar¬ 
ket for Conuellsville coke, which gives 
])romise of developing into a healthy de¬ 
mand. The co.st of transporting it from 
the Connellsvillc region to Newfoundland 
is about $5 per ton. 

Messrs. Bomholz & Co., 282-284 Front 
street. New* York, have issued a circular 
letter in which they announce that they 
are prepared to buy up all kinds of old 
metals in any shape, w ith the exception of 
iron and steel, specifying more particularly 
dirt and scraps of tin, solder, lead, spel¬ 
ter, type, &c.; scrai)8, turnings, filings of 
cop^)er composition, brass, zinc, &c. To 
those who have on hand waste material 
of this kind it may be of interest to sub¬ 
mit samples to Messrs. Bomholz & Co. 

The Bndgeport Crucible Company, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of black- 
lead crucibles and plumbago, report an 
active business. The company are now 
under the management of Mr. W. T. Mac- 
farlane, who is well known to the trade, 
having been formerly connected with the 
Taunton Crucible Company, of Taunton, 
Mass. 

The Chalmers-Spence Company of New 
York, whose asbestos goods, more par¬ 
ticularly their removable pipe and boiler 
coverings, are well known throughout the 
United States, removed their Philadelphia 


oflice July 16 from 82-84 South Second 
street to 24 Strawberry street. 

The Aluminium Brass and Bronze Com¬ 
pany, of Waterbury, have decided to locate 
their works in Bridgeport, Conn. At 
present the company are receiving bids 
and estimates on ouildings, machinery, &c. 


The Phcenix Iron Company. 


A very pleasant visit was made on 
Thursday last to the works of the Phoenix 
Iron Company, at Phcenixville, Pa. About 
20 g ntlemen made up the party, which 
was taken in charge by Mr. G. Gerry 
White, secretary of the company. The 
party from Philadelphia included Mr. F. 
Dundore, J. Meeley. C. S. Tyson, G. M. 
Newhall, G. A. Carson and the Philadel¬ 
phia representative of The Irm Age and 
Mr. B. Archer, of Camden, N. J. Con¬ 
nected w ith the new* sugar refinery* being 
built by Mr. (’laus Spreckles were Mr. A. 
B. Rorke, the contractor for the build¬ 
ing, nml Messrs. Watson and Mueller, en¬ 
gineers, besides several other trentlemen. 
Tw’o special cars carried the party from 
Ninth and Green street, Philadelphia, 
directly to the works, at which point they 
were taken in charge by Mr. David 
Reeves, president of the company, and 
Messrs. W. H. Reeves, Amory Coffin 
and A. Bonzano, who are in charge of 
various departments of the Phcenix Iron 
Com])any*s works. Tlie first visit was to 
the rolling mills, which are 980 feet in 
length, with 480 front, one of the largest 
and best equipped nulls in the country. 
The mills were atw’ork rolling steel shapes 
for the Government cruisers now being 
built by the Cramps for the U. 8. Govern¬ 
ment. as well as on various other work, 
includiug some for the Spreckles re¬ 
finery. The next building visited 
was the erecting shofis of the bridge 
works, in which were seen vast quantities 
of material for shipment to various parts 
of the country, one portion of upwaid of 
6000 tons Ix'ing for the new bridge over 
the Ohio at Cincinnati. The party were 
next taken to the drafting rooms, in 
w’hich 40 to 50 draftsmen were at w-ork 
getting out plans for other work expected 
to l>e taken later on in the season. Models 
of a very interesting character were also 
shown, explanatory of the various modes 
of constructing and securing these im¬ 
mense bridges in [X)sition, which were of 
special interest to the engineers. The 
three bhist furnaces were also visited, as 
well as the blooming midland new open- 
hearth plant, which is now being con¬ 
structed for the company, and which is to 
be completed at an eady date. The estab¬ 
lishment, employing about 2000 hands all 
told, proved to be altogether beyond w*hat 
could be gone over in a half day’s visit, so 
that a mere glance was al>outall that could 
be given to many interesting features. 
After leaving the works the party were 
taken to the residence of Mr. David Reeves 
and were handsomely entertained, return¬ 
ing to the city about 9 p. m., the entire 
pmrty feeling that they had not only spent 
a most enjoyable day, but had received 
enlarged ideas in regard to the magnitude 
and importance of Pennsylvania’s leading 
industry. 


The Calumet and Hecla copper min® 
has been so far exhausted of water intro¬ 
duced to extinguish the fire that rock from 
the old workings will once more be hoisted 
out by the close of this week. 

A large deposit of red hematite ore suit¬ 
able for the manufacture of paint baa 
been found near Monroe, Jasper County, 
Iowa, and a company is being formed to 
mine it for that purpose. It is reported to 
be 20 feet thick and to cover an extent of 
200 acres. 
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Dissolntfon of an Iron Manufact¬ 
urers' Association. 


For several years the iron manufactur¬ 
ers of Pittsburgh and points further west 
have maintained an organization known as 
the Association of Manufacturers of Iron, 
Steel and Nails. Its principal object was 
to unite the manufacturers of that part of 
the country in support of a common policy 
on the labor question, to meet the issues 
presented by their workmen, organized 
as the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers. Committees of con¬ 
ference from these two bodies have met 
annually to discuss rates of wages, and if 
no cause of disagreement arose they would 
adopt a scale which was binding on both 
parties for 12 months from the 1st of July. 
This year, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
there was a disagreement, the manufact¬ 
urers desiring a reduction of the scale on 
account of the low price at which they 
were obliged to sell their products, while 
the workingmen insisted on preserving the 
old rates. The officers of the manufactur¬ 
ers' association and many of the firms com¬ 
posing the membership positively as¬ 
serted that the reduction of the scale was 
asked in good faith, and that their rolling 
mills were prepared to lie idle for 
months if this concession was not made 
by the workingmen or if trade did not 
improve sufficiently to make the old scale 
equitable. On the first Monday in July 
a general shut-down of the Western roll¬ 
ing mills was made and the struggle 
began. The signing of the scale by sev¬ 
eral firms during the first week was con¬ 
clusive evidence that the manufacturers 
were not presenting a united front, but 
the officers of their association stated that 
they expected these defiections for special 
reasons. More fefilowed in the second 
week, and their action was also explained 
on special grounds, but by the beginning 
of the third week it became plainly appar¬ 
ent that only a portion of the manufact¬ 
urers would be left to continue the con¬ 
test. They did not propose to keep their 
mills standing idle, however, and see their 
trade falling into the hands of compet¬ 
itors, and on the 18th inst. the Conference 
Committee of the association met at Pitts¬ 
burgh and concluded to dissolve, releasing 
the members from all plages regarding 
the starting of their woras. This is ac¬ 
cepted generally as a dissolution of the 
organization, and some of the manufact¬ 
urers of Ohio are already discussing the 
formation of a new association to look 
after their local interests. 

For several reasons, which it it un¬ 
necessary now to discuss, this is a bad 
year for labor contests, if they can be 
avoided. A number of the manufacturers 
must have been of this opinion, or the 
disintegration of their forces would not 
have been so rapid, and would not have 


included so many prominent establish¬ 
ments among those which first yieldeil. 
There are some, however, who sincerely 
believed that the trade conditions re(|uired 
a lowering of the wages scale, and w'ho 
earnestly desired a contest to be fought 
out on this line if their mills had to lie 
idle for months. They are inclined to 
take a gloomy view of the collapse of the 
manufacturers' strenirth and look forward 
Avith apprehension to the future. The 
lower wages paid in the East are alleged 
to give the mills of that section an ad¬ 
vantage in markets which are claimed to 
belong naturally to Western manufacturers. 
At all events the Ea.stern mills will be 
better able to hold their own against 
Western competition now that Western 
wages are to be maintained at the old 
level. If serious results to Western man¬ 
ufacturers follow the action which has 
thus been forced upon them by some of 
their number, a bitterness of feeling will 
be created far surpassing the chagrin now 
manifested by those who were in favor of 
heroic measures. The dissolution of the 
Manufacturers’ Association is the first im¬ 
portant event indicating ill feeling. 

This disruption of an association which 
had existed for years is variously regarded. 
The leading members of the Amalgamated 
Association are reported to deplore it, be¬ 
cause they preferred to treat with a com¬ 
mittee re]»re8enting all the mill-owners 
rather than with each manufacturer separ¬ 
ately. Some of the principal iron com¬ 
panies also regret the occurrence very 
much, as they fear that the strength of 
the labor organization will be increased in 
the proportion in which the manufacturers 
have divided their power. There are 
others, however, and they are by no means 
few', who regard the whole matter with 
indifference, alleging that the association 
merely existed for the transaction of busi¬ 
ness which each member was perfectly 
able to take care of himself, and that it 
will be found in time that no harm has 
been done to anybody by the abandonment 
of a conference committee which only 
nominally represented the mills. Its im¬ 
portance was largely fictitious, owing to 
the great changes which have of late years 
taken place in the Western iron trade, and 
through which the interests of manufact¬ 
urers do not lie so much in common as 
was once the case. Many mills now de¬ 
vote their attention to specialties, instead 
of making finished iron and steel for the 
general market, and only in the primary 
processes of manufacture do they find 
themselves in line with their neighbors. 
Sufficient uniformity may exist to make a 
general scale of wages applicable, but, as 
to times and seasons of dullness and brisk 
trade, special considerations enter which 
will prevent a simultaneous shut-down, 
unless it is agreed upon long in advance, 
and eviry manufacturer then makes his 
preparations for it in good faith. Evi¬ 
dently this was not done in anticipation of 
the lockout of July, 1888. 


The announcement that a delegation of 
American glassworkers sailed for Europe 
on the 2l8t inst., to endeavor to “organ¬ 
ize ” the Transatlantic glassworkers, re¬ 
calls the effort made from 1870 to 1872 by 
American ironworkers to induce their 
English co-laborers to demand better 
wages. The details of the scheme were 


not made public, but labor agitators were 
quietly sent from this side to show En¬ 
glish workingmen how much more they 
ought to receive for their labor than they 
were being paid, citing the rates of wages 
ruling on this side of the ocean as evidences 
of what men w^ere entitled to in their 
occupations. The result of the mission 
was beneficial to some extent, as wages 
were raised at numerous works in com¬ 
pliance with the demands made, but a de¬ 
pression in trade soon after came on, and 
the advance was lost in spite of very ex¬ 
tensive and protracted strikes, in which 
the supply of labor was shown to be 
hopelessly in excess of the places to be 
filled. The professional labor agitator 
will find abroad a good field to work in, 
and he will be entitled to genuine praise 
if he can not only succeed in elevating 
labor, but can also permanently su.stain 
it on a higher level. 


Important Acts of the Legislature. 

The New York Legislature met on Tues¬ 
day, 17th inst., in extraordinary session, 
the special object being to provide for the 
employment of convicts in the State 
prisons, and its proceedings lasted four 
days. Messages upon other topics were 
received from the (Jovemor from day to 
day, but none excepting those relating to 
lalx)r and the Aqueduct were acted upon. 
Senator Fassett, Chairman of the Aque¬ 
duct Investigating Committee, was grat¬ 
ified in the passage of a bill by a de¬ 
cided vote, atralishing the present Aque¬ 
duct Commission and substituting a board 
composed of Mayor Hewitt, Controller 
Myers, Commissioner Newton, of the De¬ 
partment of Public Works, and four citi¬ 
zens, two Republicans and two Democrats, 
to be appointed by Mayor Hewitt. More¬ 
over the act gives the Mayor of New 
York and the Governor authority to re¬ 
move on charges the Aqueduct Commis¬ 
sioners—a power, it is said, which they do 
not now possess. The Governor has al¬ 
ready approved the bill. Mayor Hewitt 
pronounces it a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, and says he will appoint as com¬ 
missioners four of the most independent 
men he can find, who will outvote him 
every time he is wrong. 

No small share of interest was concen¬ 
trated on the prison labor question. The 
measure adopted is known as the Yates 
bill, which was defeated in the regular 
session. It provides the sum of $250,000 
and abolishes the State account system. 
It declares that none of the goods made in 
the penal institutions of the State shall be 
sold except to the State charitable insti¬ 
tutions. The convicts henceforth shall do 
no labor except hand labor, the use of 
machinery in the prisons being forbidden. 
It is to be deprecated that a measure so 
radical could not have had more deliber¬ 
ate consideration than was possible at a 
special session, especially as it is so much 
entangled with the labor question as 
represented by trades unions in prospect 
of the pending election. A recommenda¬ 
tion of the Governor concerning a modifi¬ 
cation of the conspiracy laws, and which 
originated with the Central Labor Union, 
was allowed to slumber until some future 
occasion. At best the Yates bill can only 
be regarded as a temporary expedient 
adopted in deference to the labor vote. 
It is hardly possible that the State ac- 
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count system, with all its plant of valuable 
machinery and well organized processes, 
to say nothing of the skill acquired by 
men during their confinement, fitting 
them for future usefulness, will be so sum¬ 
marily done away with. 

The Western Iron Trade. 

Fires, accidents, labor disputes, lack of 
business and insolvency have latterly been 
operating with unpleasant harmony in sus¬ 
pending activity at quite a large number 
of Western iron establishments. Taking 
also into consideration the nail factories 
and steel works now running on part time 
only, the diminution of production has 
been very heavy, and, if the depression in 
business can be cured by a curtailment of 
the output of iron and steel, the remedy is 
being administered in doses which ought 
to insure speedy recovery. Undoubtedly 
the first step toward securing a better con¬ 
dition of the trade is to adjust the supply 
to the demand. Prices will then cease to 
decline. After that other circumstances 
must determine the extent of the demand— 
its growth or decay. 

Judging from the recent course of prices 
it would seem that—in the West at least— 
the supply had been brought down to 
proper dimensions to suit the demand. 
Bar iron has been quite steady; pig iron 
appears to have touched bottom; plate iron 
is firmer and wrought-iron pipe resists at¬ 
tempts to force it lower. The association 
of Western bar-iron manufacturers, formed 
at Cleveland on the 27th ult., will, if it 
meets the expectations of its promoters, 
assist still further in preserving the proper 
relations between the supply and the de. 
mand and will extricate the trade from its 
present unsatisfactory condition. While 
Bessemer pig iron is the only kind in 
which there has thus far been an actual 
advance in price, other classes of pig iron 
are not being offered so freely, and shrewd 
buyers are quietly absorbing the cheap 
lots on which they had been given option 
some time since. The cheapest grades of 
Southern iron are firmer and not so abun¬ 
dant as they have been. Even old rails 
are not so weak as they were a month 
since, when free offerings met with a 
quick response from buyers, which soon 
changed the tone of the market. 

But the conditions now prevailing seem 
to favor a better state of things than 
merely a balance of the supply and de¬ 
mand. It is true that orders for steel 
rails are far below the capacity of the mills, 
and that a very important branch of the 
iron and steel trades is thus deplorably 
dull, yet railroad building has not been 
suspended this year, and the new mileage 
so lar laid surprises nearly everybody, 
while the prospects for the closing months 
of the year are fairly bright. A better 
demand for rails will surely be felt in the 
next six months. Even now large orders 
could be taken if bonds would be accepted 
in whole or part payment for them. With 
abundant money and with idle capital ac¬ 
cumulating in our financial centers it 
would be strange if the best of the pro¬ 
jected railroad enterprises should not be 
undertaken while rails and other railroad 
material as well as labor can be had cheap. 
The fact that this is Presidential year may 
influence some enterprises, but there are 
plenty of others which will be pushed 


without regard to that disturbing influ¬ 
ence. .The crop prospects are also contin¬ 
ually improving, and the indications are 
that we sh'iU not only raise enough for 
our own wants, but that we shall 
have something to spare for ex¬ 
port. With our farmers prosperous 
the nation is bles.sed. A direct result of 
their prosperity is the heavy trade in agri¬ 
cultural implements which is now in prog¬ 
ress, and which in some lines surpasses all 
previous experience. Three of the largest 
manufacturers of harvesting machinery in 
the Northwest state that by the Ist of 
August they will have empty warehouses, 
whereas they usually carry over a good 
stock to the following season. Their 
orders for material to be worked up into 
farm machinery for next year will be 
larger than ever, and the iron and steel 
trades may expect to be corresjwndingly 
benefited. When these abundant crops, 
which now seem to be assured, begin to be 
moved, the railroads of the West will be 
lifted out of the Slough of Despond, and 
their increased earnings will enable them 
to make sorely needed repairs and add to 
their equipment, also with benefit to the 
iron and steel trades. The collapse of the 
Western rolling-mill lockout is far from 
being a calamity under these circum¬ 
stances. Individual manufacturers may 
suffer loss or receive no profit from the 
operations of their mills because their 
workmen are paid a higher rate of wages 
than present selling prices justify, but the 
country generally is the gainer by the re¬ 
sumption of activity in an industry em¬ 
ploying many thousands of well-paid men 
and consuming materials whose produc¬ 
tion and transportation employ other thou¬ 
sands. 

Much more of an encouraging nature 
could be gathered from the situation, but 
it is not our purpose to enter fully into 
such details, as a wrong impression would 
be created. The prospects are not favor¬ 
able for a “boom” by any means, but, 
on the other hand, those who are waiting 
for prices to settle still lower in conse¬ 
quence of a more depressed state of trade 
should heed the conditions now existing 
and not defer their purchases too long. 
The evident holding back of orders for the 
past three months, and the large con¬ 
sumption going on, must have resulted in 
low stocks in many lines of goods through¬ 
out the West, and if a general buying 
movement should set in a sharp advance 
would result. This is not desirable and 
would not be beneficial to business in the 
end, as the inevitable reaction would 
cause business to sag again, with the 
usual unsatisfactory results to buyers and 
sellers. 

It is a matter of congratulation to the 
members of the iron and steel trades that 
the present severe depression in business 
and the long-continued decline in prices 
have not been accompanied with numerous 
and important failures. Few have been 
reported thus far, and of them the most 
conspicuous have been caused by outside 
o|>eration8 apart from the legitimate con¬ 
duct of their business in manufacturing 
iron or steel. This argues a soundness of 
financial condition among our manufactur¬ 
ers which is indeed highly gratifying, and 
at the same time speaks volumes for their 
generally excellent management, through 
which this has been secured. 


A Tin-PUte Industry. 

The tin-plate question has been so thor¬ 
oughly discussed in public and in private 
for years that it would seem almost impos¬ 
sible to present a new phase. Yet there 
is a new view of it to be taken, and pos¬ 
sibly it may upon examination be found 
to be an important one. Nobody is satis¬ 
fied with the present rate of duty imposed 
on tin plate. It offers no inducement to 
capitalists to embark in the business of 
manufacturing tin plate, as they cannot 
figure out a possible profit on the invest¬ 
ment of capital and the expenditure of 
time and energy required to equip and 
operate the works, when tin plates can be 
laid down in this country so cheaply, pay¬ 
ing 1 cent per pound duty, by the Welsh 
and English makers. Nor are the Amer¬ 
ican consumers of tin plates pleased with 
the existing arrangement. The duty of 1 
cent per pound appears to them to be a 
wholly unwarranted tax on their business, 
as the revenue derived from it is not re¬ 
quired by the national Government, and 
has proved to be of no use in building up, 
under its protecting influence, a tin-plate 
industry in this country. The manufact¬ 
urers of black and galvanized sheet iron 
and their special customers defend the duty, 
not because they deem it right in itself, 
but because their trade will be seriously 
disturbed if tin plates can be brought into 
this country at a considerably lower price 
than is now charged for them. 

The rate of duty, from present appear¬ 
ances, bids fair to be continued as it now 
stands, notwithstanding the determined 
effort which has been made on the one 
hand to remove it and the urgent appeals 
from important interests on the other band 
to double it. If it remains at 1 cent per 
pound what will be the outcome ? Will 
those who desire to see a tin-plate indus¬ 
try established in this country continue 
their slow course of agitation and educa¬ 
tion in favor of higher duties, hampered 
meanwhile at almost every session of Con¬ 
gress by appeals for the total abrogation 
of the duty ? The last serious attempt to 
advance the duty was made in 1883, when 
the tariff was revised largely upon the 
lines laid down by the Tariff Commission. 
The commission recommended a duty 
favorable to the views of the advocates of 
an American tin-plate industry, but a Con¬ 
gress of protectionists refused to be guided 
by their advice and even reduced the duty 
from the old rate of cents. From 
1883 to 1888 what has been done ? Five 
years have really been wasted. 

The vital point to-day in the discussion 
of the tin-plate question, in the light of 
the possible creation of an American tin¬ 
plate industry, is that no attempt is being 
made at the actual establishment of thor- 
oughly-equippec^ works on this side of the 
Atlantic. Quires of foolscap have been 
wasted in writing on the subject and be¬ 
wailing the unfortunate position of America 
in not supplying her own wants in this 
important branch of trade, but nothing 
tangible is being done, and years and 
years are being allowed to slip by unim¬ 
proved. Those who say that higher duties 
will start the wheels of enterprise and set 
them in active motion are told that pro¬ 
tective duties are intended to protect 
something in existence and not to create 
industries, if indeed they are not told that 
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higher duties would be useless because the 
art of making tin plates is not understood 
by our people. 

It is suggested that it rests plainly with 
the advocates of an American tin-plate in¬ 
dustry to get together, subscribe the ne¬ 
cessary capital, build tin-plate works, 
operate them, show that good tin plate 
can be made here, publish the actual fig¬ 
ures of cost from their books showing 
what can be done under the most careful 
and economical management. Then it is 
urged they may trust to the good sense 
and patriotism of the American people to 
do what seems to be right afterward to 
continue the start thus made toward 
founding a new industry. It is insisted 
that the manufacturers of sheet iron, of 
galvanized iron, of roofing materials and 
of all other articles affected by the condi¬ 
tion of the tin-plate trade are the people 
who should contribute to an experiment of 
this kind and do all in their power to 
make a practical test of the tin-plate ques¬ 
tion. It is argued that if they do not 
there is little hope that the end they desire 
can be accomplished, while there is every 
prospect of increased protests from con¬ 
sumers having the effect in time of entirely 
wiping out the tin-plate duty. 


Engines of a class now but seldom met 
with in large sizes are those of the trunk 
type, which in past years, working under 
low pressures, have been known to give 
very good results. With the main pecul¬ 
iarities of their design many of our read¬ 
ers are no doubt familiar, the pistons 
being made of cast iron, and, with their 
trunks, constituting really open-ended 
cylinders working through large stufiing- 
boxes in the covers of the engine cylinders 
proper. In virtue of this construction 
piston-rods were entirely dispensed with, 
and the connecting-rods were directly at¬ 
tached to pins bolted to the pistons inside 
the trunks. The compactness secured in 
this way was the chief advantage gained, 
especially for use on board ship, where 
economy of space is always an important 
desideratum. In this respect the engines 
compared favorably with those of the oscil¬ 
lating type, admitting, moreover, as the 
latter also, of being so placed as to bring 
the center of gravity to a low level. Even 
with low pressures, however, considerable 
dificulty was experienced in keeping the 
trunks in a steam-tight condition, and the 
exposure to the atmosphere of large sur¬ 
faces coming in direct contact with the 
steam in the cylinders gave rise to appre¬ 
ciable losses from radiation and condensa¬ 
tion. In these circumstances may be 
foimd a partial explanation of the relega¬ 
tion of the trunk engine to comparatively 
light work, for which we still find it some¬ 
times \i8ed, some of the older makers of 
small hoisting plants supplying examples., 
One of its features, which we did not men¬ 
tion above, is the absence of crosshead and 
guides. It is on this account that trunk 
engines are always worked in the opposite 
direction to ordinary engines, no down¬ 
ward thrust of connecting-rod being thus 
added to the weight of the piston and trunk 
to be supported by the cylinder surfaces. 
This wei^t alone is very often consider¬ 
able and would scarcely admit of being 
increased without causing great wear. 
With the direction of revolution adopted 
the thrust of the connecting-rod is idways 


upward, and the weight resting on the 
cylinder surface is therefore only the differ¬ 
ence between the two. 


Naphtha Launch Engines. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish re¬ 
sults of several tests which were made at 
Stevens Institute a short time ago with 
the view of determining the cost of power 
in the recently much-talked-of naphtha 
launches. The results are at the present 
time specially interesting, bearing out in a 
great measure the truth of the claims made 
for the engines in point of economy, and 
moreover opposing, though only apparent¬ 
ly, much that has hitherto been regarded 
as incontrovertibly established by the ac¬ 
cepted laws of thermo-dynamics. Experi¬ 
ments which have been conducted in Eng¬ 
land within the past few weeks with prac¬ 
tically the same type of engine as that used 
by Messrs. Doty and Beyer in their work at 
Hoboken have, in addition, given results 
which tend to thoroughly sustain the con¬ 
clusion that, as compared with steam, 
naphtha vapor is much the more economi¬ 
cal working fiuid in an engine cylinder. 
It is greatly to be regretted, however, that 
the conditions under which the Hoboken 
tests were made did not admit of giving 
the subject as much time as its importance 
warranted, and some very desirable com¬ 
parisons had, therefore, to be omitted, 
the w’ork tnus being left incomplete, 
tiiough still in such shape as to indicate 
about what might be expected. We refer j 
particularly to the fact that the engine 
was tested under naphtha alone, no steam 
test being made, and no comparison of the 
powers developed and actual costs of run¬ 
ning with the two flmds therefore being 
possible. We are glad to know, however, 
that this matter will receive special atten¬ 
tion in another and more extensive series 
of trials shortly to be carried out at 
Stevens Institute. In the present instance, 
moreover, the engine, as the published in¬ 
dicator diagrams show, worked under the 
disadvantage of late valve opening, and 
attempts to run at a speed higher than 
that obtained—about 280 revolutions per 
minute—proved unsatisfactory. The 
power developed, therefore, fell short of 
the full capacity, being a little over 0.9 
horse-power for each of the three cylinders, 
or, according to the table of results, a total 
of 2.8 horse-power, and with the ruling 
market price of naphtha at the time of the 
test the cost per horse-power per hour 
was 6.2 cents. It is in this figure prob¬ 
ably more than in any of the other results 
arrived at that interest will chiefiy be felt, 
though here, as well as in the determina¬ 
tion of the quantity of water necessary to 
condense the naphtha vapor exhausted from 
the engine, the want of a basis for com¬ 
parison will be keenly experienced. 

In the absence, for the present, of this 
information from the report before us, it 
is of interest to turn to the records of the 
English trials, in the course of which 
naphtha and water were used alternately. 
The trials themselves, as reported in the 
London Engineer, consisted of continuous 
runs of three hours’ duration, over a 
measured distance, during which, at fre¬ 
quent intervals, indicator cards were taken, 
and the number of revolutions of the en¬ 
gine and the speed of the launch recorded. 
The difference in power developed was 


very marked, and the speeds were found 
to be practically those due to the differ¬ 
ences in power, confirming thus the cor¬ 
rectness of the diagrams. When running 
with naphtha the mean results of four 
trials were as follows: Cylinder press¬ 
ure, 84.35 pounds; revolutions per min¬ 
ute, 263 ; indicated horse-power, 2.588. 
For steam, under precisely the same con¬ 
ditions, the figures were, 15.09, 141 and 
0.598 respectively. These results, we need 
scarcely say, may be studied with a good 
deal of interest The English experiments 
showed also that with steam the engines 
developed about 1 horse-power for every 
17 square feet of boiler heating surface, 
while with naphtha barely 4 square feet 
were sufilicient to accomplish the same 
work, the reduction of boiler weight per 
horse-power when using naphtha being 
thus very remarkable. It is interesting to 
note here that in the case of the engme 
tested at Stevens Institute a very close ap¬ 
proximation to one of these figures was 
obtained. The heating surface of the 
boiler there used may be taken according 
to the given dimensions as about 12 square 
feet, not suflicient, if we accept the custom¬ 
ary rating for steam boilers of 15 square 
feet for each horse-power, to develop one 
horse-power when working with steam, 
and yet giving with naphtha a little over 
2.8 horse-power, ora proportion of about 
4.2 square feet of heating surface to each 
horse-power. Assuming, as was actually 
the case in the Eng ish trials, that equal 
amounts of heat are supplied to the boiler 
both when running with steam and with 
naphtha—or, in other words, that the 
quantities of stored up and available 
energy are the same in both cases, it is 
obvious that the superior result obtained 
with the naphtha vapor is entirely due to 
the fact that the proportion of this energy 
held by it which can with present methodis 
be converted into useful work; is greater 
than that which can be obtained from the 
steam. A comparison of the latent heats 
of evaporation and of the methods of 
condensation which are necessarily em¬ 
ployed will more clearly illustrate 
this. For the present, therefore, it may 
not unreasonably be questioned whether 
successful competition of a non-aqueous 
vapor with steam is so entirely impossi¬ 
ble of achievement as it has been generally 
represented to be. In any event, further 
investigation both here and abroad bearing 
upon the merits of the naphtha engine 
will be followed with interest. 


The contest over railroad freight rates in 
Iowa continues very interesting. A strong 
protest has been made against the new 
rates fixed by the State Commissioners, 
the railroad companies claiming that the 
schedule adopted was ruinous to them 
and that it was much lower than the rates 
paid m more populous sections of the 
country. Their appeal to the courts to in¬ 
terfere in their behalf has already been re¬ 
ferred to in these columns. In view of 
this litigation the commissioners are ad¬ 
vising shippers to pay the rates charged in 
excess of the tariff under protest and to 
await the final decision of the matter. In 
the meantime, shippers are sending to the 
commissioners, to be used in evidence in 
the courts, bills of lading on all the differ¬ 
ent roads interested, showing rates paid 
from one-fourth to one-half less than the 
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new State tariff, and these rates were vol- I 
untanly made during the period extending j 
from December to June. Nearly 1000 of 
these silent but powerful witnesses against 
the railroads had been received up to last 
week and more will probably follo>^. 
They will establish a justification of the 
action of the commissioners which will be 
difiiicult to combat. Evidence has also 
been submitted to show that the Iowa 
tariff is not lower than cn Eastern roads in 
populous districts, the rates submitted as 
charged on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
being one>half lower. Whatever the out¬ 
come of this contest may be, it is evident 
that the Iowa shippers are determined that 
they will secure more considerate treat¬ 
ment from the railroad companies travers¬ 
ing their State. 


The great ‘‘Q” strike, like Banquo’s 
ghost, will not down. Although the com¬ 
pany’s officials have professed to ignore 
the existence of a strike, the financial 
statements published show that a surplus 
of $1,000,000 at the end of last year has 
by some means become converted into a 
deficit of $3,000,000, which can be ac¬ 
counted for on the theory that the com¬ 
pany and the discharged engineers are en¬ 
gaged in a relentless struggle. Chair¬ 
men Hoge and Farrell, of the local 
Grievance Committee, agree that there 
are 1600 engineers and firemen now 
in idleness who are drawing on the 
treasury of the order at the rate of 
more than $1,500,000 per annum. Already 
the expenditure exceeds $800,000, accord¬ 
ing to common report, and it is not diflS- 
cult to believe that on either side the situa¬ 
tion is becoming desperate. Contemplat¬ 
ing this whole affair, no friend of law and 
order has rea.son to regret that the courts 
are at last compelled to take cognizance of 
the facts in the case. It is alleged that an 
overt act has been committed in the plac¬ 
ing of dynamite upon the tracks of the 
“Q” road, thereby hazarding life and 
property. Upon this showing no com¬ 
promise is admi.ssible apart from the in¬ 
fliction of penalties that shall fully vindi¬ 
cate the majesty of the law. The most 
serious fact in the situation is the attitude 
of the Brotherhood of Engineers in its 
relations to the alleged offenders, 
which is equivocal, to say the least. Chair¬ 
man Hoge, of the striking engineers’ 
Grievance Committee, and Chairman 
Murphy, of the firemen’s committee, are 
among those now out on $5000 bail, 
charged with being deeply implicated in the 
conspiracy. Despite this fact the singular 
spectacle is presented of these men ‘ ‘ virtu¬ 
ally doing the company’s work,” as ex¬ 
plained by the counsel for the prosecution, 
at whose request the trial, to have taken 
place on the 2l8t, was postponed to July 
28th—the alleged conspirators ^meanwhile 
making an extensive tour among their dis¬ 
affected compatriots at St. Joseph, Gales¬ 
burg, Creston, Atchison, Hannibal, 
Quincy, &c. Already the ominous intel¬ 
ligence comes from Chairman Hoge, at 
Omaha and St. Joseph, that “the votes 
thus far taken are practically unanimous 
for continuing the strike,” all of which 
may be construed as a rejection of the 
terms offered by Arthur and. the “Q” 
officials, and a resolve to persist in the 
ruinous course which ^Hoge ^and others 
seem to have marked out for themselves, 


possibly once more stopping the inter¬ 
change of freight by all connecting roads. 
But the courts remain to be heard from. 
Clearly enough the course of events fore¬ 
shadows a disruption of the Brotherhood, 
by which process it will be purged of the 
radical element. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nlckellne. 

In reference to the inquiry which we 
published last week for the address of the 
makers of “ nickeline,” we have received 
from Messrs. Belcher & Loomis, 60 to 64 
Weybosset street, Providence, R. I., the 
following letter, addressed to our corres¬ 
pondent, “J. B. K. 

“We answer your inquiry for nickeline 
by stating that it is matte by the Wessell 
Metal Company, 521 West Twenty-fourth 
street, New York. We are selling agents, 
and the price in 100-pound lots only is 
$1 per pound, the metal not being thin¬ 
ner than No. 25 by the Brown & Sharpe 
gauge. 

“ In this connection allow us to call at¬ 
tention to another metal, for which we are 
also agents, called Corinthian Silver. This 
also is as white as nickeline, and possesses 
the same non-tarnishing quality. It differs 
from nickeline in that it can be shaped, 
raised, spun or struck up in any form, the 
same as sheet brass. Nickeline will not 
do this, being very hard and stiff, like a 
plate of steel. The price of Corinthian 
Silver is 60 cents per pound up to No. 20 
A B gauge in any quantity. We are sell¬ 
ing just now large quantities of this to 
manufacturing jewelers, who make it up 
into ornamental boxes and charms and or¬ 
naments to hang on the watch guard, and 
which they probably sell for silver. In 
fact, it is better than silver, because it 
holds a beautiful polish and will not tar¬ 
nish or change color. In wire it costs 
15 cents more. Thinner than No. 20 is 
advanced 1 cent per pound for each num¬ 
ber up to 26 and 2 cents for each number 
above 26 to 36.” 

The Chicago Smelting and Refining 
Works. 

E. A. C. Du Plaiue, proprietor of the 
Chicago Smelting and Refining Works, 
has erected a building specially adapted to 
his business at 240 South Jefferson street, 
corner of Congress, Chicago. His old 
quarters at 64 and 66 South Canal street, 
which were sufficiently large in the early 
days of the establishment, were outgrown, 
and more extensive facilities have for some 
time been required. In the new building 
referred to, the arrangements are such as 
to insure the operation of every depart¬ 
ment to the best advantage. The works 
occupy a lot 30 feet in width by 125 feet 
in depth. The foundry department has a 
capacity of two No. 150 crucibles, two 
No. 80 crucibles and two No. 50 crucibles, 
equal to 4000 pounds of brass or bronze 
daily. The nece^ary core ovens and 
molding tubs are provided. The building 
is very light, ample room is given to the 
machinery, and wherever improved ap¬ 
pliances could be introduced they have 
been used, so as to secure the highest effi¬ 
ciency. 

The list of products made by Mr. Du 
Plaine is quite extensive, embracing bronze 
or brass castings, phosphor-bronze, nickel- 
bronze, architectural or ornamental work, 
and United States standard gun metal 
work of any required weight for machinery, 
engines, rolling mills, mining pumps and 
railroads. A special plant is employed lor 
making anti-fnetion or Babbitt metals, tin¬ 
smiths’ and plumbers’ solder, plumbago 
and nickel Babbitt, stereotype and electro¬ 


type metal, coffin and fusible alloys, &c. 
The erection of the new works enables Mr. 
Du Plaine to add the assurance of prompt 
execution of orders to the guarantee that 
the goods ordered will be of the best 
quality. 

The Strike at Singer, Nimick A Co.’s 
Works. 

A conflict of no little importance is now 
being waged at Pittsburgh between Singer, 
Nimick & (’o., Limited, the well-known 
steel manufacturer of that city, and the 
Knights of Labor, the outcome of which 
is being anxiously watched for not only by 
the parties directly interested, but by other 
manufacturers and labor organizations all 
over the country. The differences which 
led to the trouble are somewhat different 
from those frequently oenurring between 
firms and their employees, as the contro¬ 
versy is not one of wages, but was caused 
by the firm arriving at the conclusion to 
•onduct their business in the future inde- 
endent of the Knights of Labor, the 
malgamated Association or any other 
labor organization. Last May the firm an¬ 
nounced that a 10 per cent, reduction in 
wages would be made, to take effect on 
the first day of June. The majority of the 
workmen belong to tht Knights of Labor, 
while a few are members of the Amalga¬ 
mated As relation. The men decided to 
accept the reduction, and continued at 
work without interruption until the annual 
meetings of the above-named organizations, 
which were held in Pittsburgh last month. 
As soon as the officers of these organiza¬ 
tions learned that the men had accepted a 
reduction in wages without being author¬ 
ized to do so they were at once notified 
that they must demand the restoratiom of 
the reduction or be expelled from their 
association. The men at once complied, 
and when a return to old wages was re¬ 
fused struck, the works being closed down 
in all departments. On Wednesday, the 
27th ult., the firm announced that all their 
employees had been discharged, and that 
any person wishing to enter their employ 
must do so independent of any labor or¬ 
ganization—or, in other words, the firm 
had decided to employ only non-union 
men. The firm later announced that the 
10 per cent, reduction in wages had been 
withdrawn, and the same wages would be 
paid as before the reduction was ordered. 
The action of the firm in discharging all 
their employees was wholly unexpected by 
the Knights of Labor and the Amalga¬ 
mated Association, and at a joint meeting 
of these bodies it was decided to notify all 
their members to remain away from the 
works until the trouble is settled. Any 
member who resumes work without per¬ 
mission will be at once black-listed. Up 
to this time the firm seem to have decid¬ 
edly the best of the situation, as about 
one-half of the works are in operation, 
and applications are being received every 
day from old employees who wish to retum 
to work. 

It is confidently predicted that inside of 
a month enough men will have been se¬ 
cured to run the works full time in all de¬ 
partments. In view of some very disas¬ 
trous defeats which the Knights of Labor 
have suffered in Pittsburgh during the 
present year, it is safe to assert that that 
organization is not the power it once was. 
It sustained a defeat some months since at 
the hands of Park, Brother & Co., Lim¬ 
ited, proprietors of the Black Diamond 
Steel Works in that city. The plant of 
this company is one of the largest in the 
country, and its employees are all non¬ 
union men. No labor organization of any 
kind is recognized. Only a few months 
ago Carnegie, Brothers & Co., Limited, 
proprietors of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, administered a crushing defeat to 
this organization which came well nigh 
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disrupting it altogether, and now comes 
Singer, Nimick & Co., Limited, who bid 
fair to do the same. From these facts the 
deduction is drawn that the Knights of 
Labor are slowly but surely losing their 
hold, and that in time the organization 
will exist only in name, so far as the West¬ 
ern steel mills are concerned. 


Washington News. 

{Prom Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Wabhinc^ton, D. C., July 354,1888. 

The Tariff Reduction bill of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means, after a long 
and tedious discussion, has at last passed 
the House of Representatives. The vote, 
as is known, was; Yeas, 162, and nays, 
149. This gave the bill 13 majority, 
which was larger than was expected by 
the friends of the measure. The illness 
of Mr. Randall had something to do with 
the scattering of his followers, who 
originally numbered eight, and fell to four 
when the vote was taken. 

Chairman Mills has had a very carefully 
compiled table prepared, which shows the 
operations of the bill upon articles placed 
on the free list and in the schedules. The 
following is the official exhibit: 


Free List 

1887.—Importations. 

Average 
ad val’i^ 
under 

Value. 

1 ! 

1 

Duties. 1 

Pi*esent 
per cent. 

Proposed 
per cent. 

Wood, salt, 
hemp, chem¬ 
icals, met¬ 
als, &c . 

Wool. 

$61,6r2,120 

18,206,988 

$16,799,450 27.24. 

. 5,390,a54 29.60^. 

Total free list 

|?79,879,108'«22,189,.504 27.78:. 


mittee is ready with its substitute, but 
there seems to be a hitch in the proceed¬ 
ings. The Republican Senators are divided 
upon the expediency of embarking in a 
long tariff debate at this unusually late 
date in the duration of a session of Con¬ 
gress. The op|Xinents of discussion favor 
reference of the Mills bill to the Commit¬ 
tee on Finance, with authority to sit dur¬ 
ing the adjournment of Congress and with 
instructions to take testimony and mature 
a bill making a reduction of $70,000,000 
of revenue by repeal of the tobacco tax 
and duties on sugar and alcohol used in 
the arts, together with such an adjust¬ 
ment of duties as may be in harmony with 
the maintenance of the principle of protec¬ 
tion of home industries. The other wing 
favor reporting a substitute for the House 
bill forthwith and pending the debate 
continue their hearing. 

The Democrats, upon the advice of the 
President, favor disciLssion. The Presi¬ 
dent is not satisfied with the debate in the 
House. He regards it there as having 
been of a sectional character viewed from 
the standpoint of the interests of the dis¬ 
trict represented by the Speaker. In the 
Senate he expects a broad national view to 
be taken of the doctrines enunciated in 
his message, which will represent it to 
better advantage. The Republicans will 
hold a caucus to determine their course. 
It will re<iuire a unanimous vote on their 
part to postpone, as the Democrats will be 
equally solid on the other side. If the 
tariff debate is once begun in the Senate 
the middle of September will have arrived 
before the end of the contest will have 
been reached. The Senate will doubtless 
have passed their substitute. The ques 
tion will then be thrown into conference. 
The conferees will disagree, pending which 
Congress will adjourn. The two proposi¬ 
tions, the Hou.se bill and the Senate sub¬ 
stitute, will then stand side by side with 
the people in the campaign to decide for 


Importations of 1887. 


Estimated 


Average ad val- 
i orem under 


Schedules. 

i 

B \ 

1 

esun- 
pro- 
d bill. 

lount 

duties 

itted. 

1 

i 

1 


> 

! Q 

1 ' 

a a 


2 .• 
(is. 

A, Cl^Bmicals. 

$5,060,825 

$2,012,121 

$l,i:UU817 

$878,274 

' 39.84 

22.45 

B, Elarthenware and glass- 1 



i 


1 1 


ware. 

10,492,0671 

1 6,920,108 

5,168,820' 

1,756,288 

’ 65.96 ! 

49.21 

C, Metals. 

16,152,789 

' 8,4.56,847 

6,976,875 

l,480,473i 

.52.85 1 

43.19 

D, Wood and woodenware.. 

889,5.59! 

! 807,8a5 

260,218 

47,.587; 

34.60 1 

29.25 

E, Sugar. 

F, Tobacco. 

68,897,1021 

56,515,602 

45,223,.514t 

11,292,088 

82.04 1 

6.5.64 

26,4411 

21,.567 

10,064 

11,.5021 

81..57 ! 

88.06 

G, Provisions. 

8,2aS988 

1,711,806 

1,880,321 

881,485 

.52.89 , 

42.65 

I, Cotton and cotton goods.. 

t 2,423,.585 

1,288,600 

9.55,989 

277,610* 

.50.90 

40.00 

Jj Hemp, jute and flax g’ds. 
K, AVool and woolens.. 

1 17,484,5141 

6,228,310! 

4,18.5,9.55 

2,042,a56 

.8.5.72 

i 24.01 

42,448.1271 

29,2.56,448 

16,925,862 

12,3.30,.581 

68.92 ! 

! 39.87 

M, Books, papers. See . 

67,298, 

13,982 

10,425 

3,.5.57 

1 24.40 

18.19 

N, Sundries. 

11,221,2.531 

4,984,936 

1 3,905,795 

1,079,141 

1 44.42 

34.79 

Total dutiable.; 

$178,329,049 

$117,668,127 

1 $86,132,1851 

$31,530,942 

a5.98 

48.30 

Total free list. 

79,879,108 

22,189,505 


22,189,.505 

i 27.78 


Total. 


$139,852,632 

$86,182,ia5 

$53,720,447 

.54.16 

1 88.86 


It will be seen that the aggregate aver¬ 
age ad valorem reduction in the free list is 
27.78, and under the schedules of dutiable 
articles from 65.98 per cent.; the present 
average standard of protection, down to 
48.30 per cent. 

The Senate Sub-Committee on Finance 
closed their hearings for the present last 
week. A delegation representing the 
metallurgical interests under the bill, con¬ 
sisting of H. W. Oliver, John Kennedy 
and Robert G. Bushnell, of Pittsburgh; 
Cyrus Elder, of Johnstown, and Charles 
J. Gilpin and J. M. Swank, of Philadel¬ 
phia, gave the committee the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience in this 
important branch of industrial enterprise ' 
ana activity. In the Senate bill cotton 
ties are left at 85 per cent, ad valorem; 
tin plate at 1 cent., and steel rails cent 
a pound. 

The House bill has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Finance. That com- 


themselves as to the safest and surest 
method of reducing redundant revenues. 


The Attalla Furnace. —The Attalla 
Furnace Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
of which L. S. Colyar is president, D. J. 
O’Connell is vice-president and D. W. 
Hughes is secretary, are pushing work on 
their furnace at Attalla, Ala. The stack is 
to be 55 feet high by 11 feet bosh, equipped 
with cast-iron stoves of special pattern, 
with 60 pipes, and two boilers, each 54 
inches in diameter and 28 feet long, and 
two 18-inch fiues. The Weimer engine 
has a 26-inch steam cylinder and 60-inch 
' blowing cylinder, with 4-foot stroke. The 
iron cast-house is 55 x 100 feet. Of the 
three stock-houses two are 50 x 150 feet 
and one 50 x 800 feet, with elevated tracks 
and a full eouipment of tracks for all other 
purposes. The foundations are now com¬ 
plete and all the ironwork is on the ground. 


All the machinery is contracted for and 
will be on the ground by October 1, and it 
is expected that at the latest the furnace 
will be ill blast on January 1, 1889. The 
furnace is to be run with charcoal, with a 
view of making high grade car-wheel iron. 
The ore to be used is what is known as 
the Dirt Seller vein, obtained near Round 
Mountain, 80 miles from Attalla, on the 
Rome and Decatur Railroad. Iron has 
been made from this ore long before the 
war, and was used quite extensively in 
the mixture at the Confederate States Gun 
Foundry, at Selma. For car-wheel pur- 
pose.s and for requirements calling for 
great strength the iron made from this ore 
has acquired a reputation. 


Rapid Transit in Chicago. 


The South Side Rapid Transit Company, 
of Chicago, deposited $100,000 with the 
city treasurer on the 20th inst., in compli¬ 
ance with the terms of the ordinance em¬ 
powering them to build and operate their 
elevated railroad. The line is to be com¬ 
pleted for one mile from Van Buren street 
within two years, or this money w'ill be 
forfeited. The route to be traversed by 
the road is as follows: Commencing at 
the North line of Van Buren street, at 
some point between Dearborn and Wabash 
avenue, and running southwardly over 
such lots, lands and property as the com¬ 
pany now own or hereinafter may acquire 
between Dearborn street and Wabash ave¬ 
nue to a point to be selected by the com¬ 
pany between Thirty-seventh and Thirty, 
ninth street, thence eastwardly or south- 
eastwardly, to a point to be selected by 
the company between Dearborn street on 
the west and Forest avenue on the east, at 
which poiut to cross the city limits. The 
right of way to be acquired must not ex¬ 
ceed 80 feet in width, except at curves 
and termini and at intermediate stations. 
The right of way must be parallel with and 
immediately adjacent to an alley or alley 
lines. The structure in style, strength and 
architecture is guaranteed to be equal to 
the best in New York, Brooklyn and Bos¬ 
ton. The rate of fare to be charged is not 
to exceed 5 cents per passenger for any 
one continuous trip within the now city 
limits. It is understood to be the inten¬ 
tion of the company to construct three 
tracks. This will enable them to mass the 
cars and run through trains into the city 
in the morning and out of the city in the 
evening on the third track, while the reg¬ 
ular local trains, stopping at all stations, 
will be run on the other two tracks. Con¬ 
demnation of property for the right of way 
has already begun. 


Superintendent Bell of the Foreign Mails 
Service has received u copy of a contract 
concluded in January last between the 
Government of the Argentine Republic 
and Robert P. Houston, of England, by 
which the latter agrees to constr’ict ten 
steamers of at least 4000 tons burden and 
16 knots per hour each, to ply between the 
north of Europe and the ports of the Ar¬ 
gentine Republic, and four steam launches 
foremigrant service in Europe; also four 
steamers to ply between the United States 
and the ports of the Argentine Republic. 
The Government of the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic guarantees a loan of 5 per cent, per 
annum on £1,250,000 for the European 
service, and 5 per cent, per annum on 
£360,000 for the United States line. 


With a weight of 20,000 pounds on each 
driving wheel of a locomotive, a safe maxi¬ 
mum has probably been reached. Close 
examination of the steel rails where en- 

f ines having this enormous weight on the 
rivers are running, indicates that the 
limit of economy has been passed. 
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Foreign Markets. 


FQUIVALKNTS. 

Gents. 

, ,, .iQ.:i 


Florin (Netherlands). 

Florin (Austria).. 

.35.» 

MlIrHsVPortuttal),. . 

11."8. 

Mllrels (Brasil). 

Mark (Gvrmanj). 

.6t.8 

....2a.« 

Pounds. 

.184. 


CHILL 


Valparaiso, May 25, 1888.— Copper. —Up 
to the 14th inst. $30 quintal was still paia, 
but on lower cable news a decline subsequently 
took place to $28.80. dealings aggrogating 
10,785 quintals, the latter price with 27/6 
freight TOr steamer, eqiuding £71. 18/8. Nit¬ 
rate. —The demand both for Europe mid the 
United States abated somewhat during the 
fortnight, transactions being limited to some 
shipments per steamer. Holders have mean¬ 
time remained quite stiff at $2.72>^ $2.75 for 

25 which equals, with 28/9 freight. 8/3>^ 
cwt.. there being a scarcity of 96 % Nitrate, 
$2.90 is asked for the same. Salessum up only 
^,500 Quintals. Charters have amounted to 
19,800 tons for Europe. There were shipped 
sinoe January 1: 

1888. 1887. 1886. 

Quintals. Quinmls. Quintals. 

To the North of 

Europe.3,^2,327 2,392,801 1,619,139 

To the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 41,916 102,136 57,298 

To the United 
States on the 

Atlantic. 661,042 688,875 422,437 

To the United 
States on the 

Pacific. 67,500 118,296 82,113 


Total. 4,142,785 3,301,608 2,180,987 

Coal has been sustained ; ^e quote Newcastle, 
February shipment, 55/; March, 49/; April, 
48/6 @ 44/6; May, 87/6, and Jux^36/; Austra¬ 
lian, Augnist, 33/. Elxchange. 90 days' sight, 
Weber Co. 

WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, June 22,1888.— 
Aaphaltum. —A moderate demand has pre¬ 
vailed since my last reports, at well-sustamed 
figures. I quote to-day, f.o.b., including ex¬ 
port duty: ^iled, ^ ton, $14.04, and Crude, 
to. 84. There have been shipped alto^ther 
since January 1, 26,081 tona against 16,412 last 
year, and 14,696 in 1886. Exchange. W days' 
sight, $4.74 @ $4.80.— E. P. Maaaon. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Pretoria, June 11, 1888.—Oofd.—The May 
TOld production of the Witwatersrand gold 
fields nas been 19,002 ounces, as compared with 
15,853 in April; 14,706 in March ; 12,161 in 
February, and 11,269 in Janua^, constituting 
a total m five months of 72.991 ounces, and 
demonstrating the rapidly rising importance as 
a gold producer of the district namea—TVems- 
vwal Mining Argus. 

EAST INDIES. 

Colombo, June 14, 1888.— Plumbago. —Our 
market has been moderately active and steady. 
We quote in rupees ^ ton: Large Lumps, 
145 @ 160; Ordinary ditto. 125 @150; Chips, 
80 @ 95, and Dust, 40 @ 65. Shipments since 
October 1 have been as follows: To England, 
53,862 cwt,; to Marseilles, 38; to Trieste, 419; 
to Hamburg, 6955; to Antwerp, 3189; to 
Bremen, 1012; to India, 82, and to the U^ted 
States, 98,914—together, 164,471, against 172,- 
413 in 18^; 133,564 in 18^, ai^ 127,003 in 
1885. Coir Yam, Nos. 1 to 4 may be quoted 7 
to 12 rupees ^ cwt. Exchange, six months' 
1/4 7-16. — Vb^/^rf Brothers. 

Pbnano, June 9,1888.—7Yn.—While the de¬ 
mand for Europe and America has ceased 
altogether, China, on the contrary, has taken 
6500 piculs. There was a decline from $34.75 
» picul to $34.10, followed by a recovery to 
to4.60, winding up to-day at to4.50. Receipts 
for the fortnigot summed up 7500 piculs, and 
there are only left unsold in bazaar 50 tons. 
Some of the shipments to China were made for 
smelters' account. During the first five months 
shipments from here have summed up 76,072 
pio^ to England, against 63,571 same time 
ULSt year; to the Continent, 338, against 815, and 
to the United States 485, against 9682. Gum 
Benjamin may be quoted: No. 1, $34 @ $69 
picul, and No. 2 $30 @ $50; prime Gutta 

'ercha, $60 @ $100, and India Rubber, $70 @ 
$75. Exchange. —Four months' bank, Lxindon, 
8/0%.— Schmidt, Kustermann db Co. 

Singapore, June 2, vm.—Silver Coin.—A 
strong movement is on foot to induce the home 
movermrent to coin a British Silver dollar to 


circulate in the Straits Settlonents and Hong- 
Kong in the place of the Mexican dollar; the 
latter, thougn it has full weight, wears off 
rapidly, is rough-looking, and entails a depend¬ 
ence on Mexico frequently of an annoying 
kind. Since the failure of the Hong-Kong mint 
all agree that it would be useless to try to pre¬ 
vail on the home Government to make another 
experiment of the kind and create a Colonial 
mm^ but it may not object to the British mint 
coining such doUars of the fineness and weight 
of the Mexican for circulation here, at Hong- 
Kong and China. While the Hong-Kong Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce is ready to simport the pro¬ 
ject, the Hong-Kong Colonial wvemment de¬ 
clines to favor it, because in its opinion the 
British dollar cannot be produced as cheaply 
as the Mexican. Yet France and Sp^ have 
taken steps to coin dollars for their East India 
colonies.— Straits Times. 


Manila, July 16, 1888.— Hemp —Has been 
steady during the week at $8,623^1^ picul as 
compeo^ with $7.75 last year. Tliese quota¬ 
tions equal ^ ton, cost ana freight, £28. 12/6, 
against £26. 14/4; cleared for the United States, 
since last cable, 2000 bales, against none; ditto 
since Januaiy 1, 99,000 bmes, a^nst 1^,000; 
loading for cQtto none, against 13.000; cleared 
for England since January 1, 186,000, against 
112,000; loading for ditto 22,000, against ‘-»,000; 
cleared for all other countries^ 42,000, against 
22,^000; receipts at all ports smce la^ cable, 
9000, against 8000; since January 1, 323,000, 
gainst 250,000 in 1887, and 200 000 in 1886. 
freight, $5.50, against to. Exchange, 8/5%, 
against 8/5%j^—aer db Co. to Charles Nord- 
hMUS, New York, per cable direct. 

Calcutta. July 9, 1888.—The market 
has remainea steady during the week. In new 
crop Jute a steady, moderate business is being 
transacted daily, the bulk being for shipment 
via. canal in August and September, either to 
London or Dundee. The amount shipped to the 
latter is considerably less than the previous 
months; it seems that the higher prices cause 
this falling-off. There is for the present little 
prospect that prices will drop all of a sudden, 
hence our btuers are by no means anxious 
sellers. The first receipts of new are likely to 
be bought up by the East India spinneries. 
These will stand in need of a supply in Ai^^ust 
As at the same time bales sola extensively, 
August delivery of new Jute, there is going to 
be a sharp competition, which will not lavor a 
decline during that month. The old crop sup¬ 
plies being exausted on all hands, all consumers 
are eager to get the new jute; indeed, every¬ 
thing seems to point rather to higher than 
lower prices at the opening of the campaign. 
Week's sales, 50,000 bides at 24% @ 27% rupees. 
Now balers ask more, and in a few instances 
have got it. Many orders from abroad have 
remamed unexecuted. The weather is all that 
can be wished for to propitiate the new crop. 
Rains have been gmem without being too 
heavy anywhere.— of India. 


Singapore, July 15, 1888.— Tin. —Enxirts 
from here and Penang to the United States 
during the fore half of the present month have 
amounted to 150tons, against 100 last year; to 
England, 200, against 500. Since January 1 
they were respectively 1000, against 2700, and 
10,290, against 7100.— Wood db Co. 
to Char^ Nordhaus, New. York, per cable 
direct 

SPAIN. 

Bilbao, July 7, 1888.—iron Ore. —Business 
has been resumed by the purchase of several 
single cargoes at 7/6 @ 8/ for Campinil, and 
6/10 @ 7/8 Rubios. Since February, the de¬ 
mand for our Ores has fallen off considerably, 
.some 400,000 tons. Since Janua^ 1 there have 
been shipped 1,965,633 tons, against same time 
last year 2,350,805. Piq Iron.—For export, 
3875 tons were s^ped auring the week, and 
coastwise 1096. Toe spot price of the latter is 
57 @ 60 pesetas f o.b. here ^ ton, and futures 
ore worth 55 @ 58 ; “ Lingotillo" at Huelva or 
Seville, 65, all quotation of the “ Vizcaya Com¬ 
pany. "-Bifhcio Maritimo y ComercicU. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, July 12,1888.—/ron.—The Gov¬ 
ernment will not yet allow the new duty of 80 
oere 100 kg. on Pig Iron (about 1^ V lb Am¬ 
erican), to become operative, because for the 
time being it will afford no protection what¬ 
ever to Swedish blast furnaces, but on the con¬ 
trary would prove unwelcome to machine shops 
and foundries, so long as these remain unpro¬ 
tected by reason of the Franco-Swedi.sh treaty 
of commerce. Should France consent to a 
modification of the latter, the way would be 
smoothed for a protection of Swedish Iron in¬ 
dustry, and Parliament may then act accord- 
uxgly— Dagbladet. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, July 14, 1888.— Iron. —Business 
revives slowly in Khenish-Westphalia from the 
interruption it suffered during stock-taking. 
There has been less of an export demand for 


Spiegel ever since Biay, when it was active. 
Domestic consumers continue taking the 
steadily. The fact is that ^ consequence of 
dear raw material competition abroad has 
become difficult. Siegen quotes 10 to 12 ^ 57. 
The quotation there for prime Forge Pig is 48 
@ 49, at Siegen, and 50 @ 52 elsewhere; Lux¬ 
embourg, S8.70 marks; all ft ton. En g lis h 
Bessemer is steady at 42/6. Finished Iron is 
quiet; the rolling mills have booked orders to 
last them for a couple of months. The domee- 
tic demand for Hoop iron has improved, but it 
does not suffice, hence sacrifices have to be 
made to get rid of the excess on hand by con¬ 
signing it abroad. Thin Sheets are duD stiU. 
Wire Rods have been placed more readily at 
home, but the American demand is slack stiD. 
Machine shorn and foundries continue doing 
tolerably well. Car works are veiy busy. 
Lead. —At a general meeting of Spanish, G^ 
man, English and French lead producei^ re¬ 
cently held at Paris, the question was diacniwed 
most thoroughly wnat could be done to place 
the European Lead markets permanently, if 
possible, on a sounder basis. A committee of 
three was appointed to submit to another gen¬ 
eral meeting soon to come off a series of resolu¬ 
tions to be ^borated by the same. The com¬ 
mittee was ordered to study particularly 
whether there is an approximate equilibrium 
between production ana consumption ; if it 
should be found that there is an excess of pro¬ 
duction, the committee is to suggest to what 
extent the latter ought to be curt^ed. Finalty, 
the meeting gave it as its opinion that the 
sale of European Lead ^ould oe concentrated 
in one hand in the future. Seunng Machines. 
—Manufacturers of and dealers in Sewing Ma¬ 
chines in Germany have petitioned Parliament 
to raise the duty from 3 marks ft 100 kg., to 60 
marks on the machines and 15 marks on the 
stands : the import was 18,935 metrical cwt. of 
100 kg. in 1887, against 25,354 in 1886, and 26,848 
in 1^ ; the amounts from the United States 
having been respectively 16,^5, ^,840 and 
24,358 ; and from Austria, 1864, 1844, and 1398. 
The ex^rt of German Hewing Machines was 
on the other hand 64,237 cwt. 1885, 67,758 in 
1886, and 73,473 in 1887. The impression at 
Hamburg is that under the circumstances it 
would have been wiser to let the subject rest 
where it ia— Borsenhalle. 


The Testibnle Law Snits.—In the 

United States Circuit Court at Chicago 
two weeks a^. Judge Gresham and BIm- 
gett granted the motion of the Wagner 
Palace Car Company to modify the pre¬ 
liminary injunction issued last month in 
the vestibule car case between the Wagner 
and the Pullman companies. The effect of 
the decision is that the injunction is dis¬ 
solved, and the Wagner Company is at 
liberty to use the vestibule platform as 
originally constructed. By this action all 
proceedings in the litigation are stopped 
until the matter can come up for trial in 
the regular way, which will probably not 
be for over a year, in the meantime the 
Wagner Company give bonds. 


The North Chicago Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany started up part of their Bay View 
Works at Milwaukee, Wis., on the 19th 
inst., having signed the scale. In reply to 
inquiries they state that for some time 
they will not run their puddling furnaces 
on metal direct from the blast furnace, as 
they have an accumulation of pig iron on 
hand which will first be disposed of. The 
resumption of direct puddling will de¬ 
pend upon the condition of trade, as the 
pig iron in stock may last for several 
months if the demand for finished iron is 
not more active. When it is cleaned up 
direct metal will again be used, as the re¬ 
sults obtained with it in the first half of 
the year were very satisfactory. 


The Postmaster-General has received 
official notice that the South American 
Steamship Company of Chili have been sub¬ 
sidized by the Chilian Government to es¬ 
tablish a fortnightly service between Val¬ 
paraiso and the Isthmus of Panama, to 
connect with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company to and from New York. The 
fleet of the South American Steamship 
Company consists of 18 large steamships, 
which are commanded principally by 
Americans. The subsidy is $250,000 per 
annum. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philaoxuphia, Pa., July 2i, 1888. \ 

The general tone of the market seems to 
have improved daring the past week, 
although upon a careful invest^tion Pig 
Iron appeara to be the only article that 
shows genuine strength. This is probably 
due to the resumption of work at mills in 
the West, as most of them had cleaned up 
their stocks in anticipation of a more or 
less protracted lockout, and as they are 
now starting up they all require material 
to go on with, nence the active demand. 
It IS not clear, however, that this signifies 
that the turning point in the market has 
been reached. Finished Iron is not as 
firm as it was two or three weeks ago, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, for the same 
reason that Pig Iron is firmer. Pig Iron 
weakened on prospect of decrees^ con- 
sunmtion while Finished Iron strength¬ 
ened on prospects of a decreased produc¬ 
tion, so that now the position is again 
reversed. Of course it is quite possible 
that a firmer and more active market may 
be developed along the entire line—we are 
rather inclined to Mieve that this will be 
tte case—but as yet there are no positive 
indications of such an event, so that in 
the meantime it is all a matter of opinion. 

Pig Iron.—As already stated, the mar- 
]cet is firmer. A great deal of Iron 
been bought during the past couple of 
weeks, and a continuance of the demand 
on a similar scale, and for a similar time, 
would probably lead to higer prices. The 
probabilities are, however, that the most 
needy buyers have covered their require¬ 
ments for the next 30 or 60 days, and that 
the demand for some time will be of the 
usual routine character. Meanwhile large 
consumers are likely to watch the market 
closely, and if the indications point to a 
larger consumption than was met with 
during the first half of the year orders will 
be pretty sure to come in at a rate that will 
atari prices on the way to a somewhat 
higher level. As far as we can learn the 
chiwces of an increased production are not 
very strong, as there is no money in the 
business at present prices. Three or four 
new furnaces in the South may be “blown 
in ” some time before the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, but they are not likely 
to exercise any material infiuence 
-on the market, unless consumption proves 
to be smaller than the trade antic^ates. 
Taking the market as a whole, there ap- 

e to be a possibility of somewhat 
^ jr prices as the season advances, while 
there is no probability of a movement in 
the opposite direction. This we believe 
fairly represents the feeling of the trade to¬ 
day, and is apparently fiuly warranted by 
recent developments. The excitement and 
uncertainity attending a Presidential elec¬ 
tion are not favorable for any very pro¬ 
nounced changes, but, when that question 
is finally settled eveij one e:roects a more 
a(:tive business. Prices of Pig Iron tide¬ 
water delivery may be quoted firm at the 
following prices, say: No. 1 Foundry, 
$18 @ $19; No. 2, do., $17 @$17.60; 
Gray Forge, $16.76 @ $16. Southern 
Irons are not offered here to any extent, 
but could probably be bought ex-ship at $1 
below Pennsylvania or Western makes, but 
they are not sought for, unless at low 
figures. A 2000- ton lot of Tennessee Iron 
was sold for Pipe making at something less 
than $14.60, but the transaction was some¬ 
what exceptional in its terms, &c. 

Foreign Iron.—Prices are entirely 
nominal, as. there is no demand, and no 
inquiries likely to lead to business at 
present. Asking prices are as follows: 


Bessemer, $19 @ $20, c.i.f., duty paid, 
and 20 ^ Spiegel, $26 @ $26.60. 

Blooms. —Business is rather quiet, but 
Steel moves fairly in small lots. Ihices 
about as follows: Slabs ^d Billets from 
$29 to $86, f.o.b. cars at mill, according 
to analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $62 @ $64; 
Run-out Anthracite $42 @ ^44; Scrap 
Blooms, $34 @ $36 ^ “bloom” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
paid, $29 @ $30 for Nail Slabs; $31.50 @ 
$32.60 for 4 X 4 Billets, and $36 @ $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Muck Bars. —The demand is improv¬ 
ing, and sellers find the market about 60^ 
^ ton in their favor. Sales during the 
week have been made at $27 @ $27.60, 
delivered, with a general disposition to 
hold for the outside figures. 

Bar Iron. —There is a somewhat heavier 
demand, but it is more than offset by the 
increased number of sellers. Prices are, 
therefore, more uneven than they have 
been for several weeks past, which in the 
majority of cases means lower prices. 
Mills are busy and can run two or three 
weeks on such orders as they have on their 
lx>oks, but beyond that there is some anx¬ 
iety to secure new business. Competition 
is closer than ever, and the worst of it is 
that those making strictly first-class Bars 
have to bid a^inst some who use a mixt¬ 
ure of old rails and other cheap material. 
In one instance we hear of what was 
claimed to be a first-class quality of Bars 
offered at less than 1.7^, delivered, but it 
is doubtful if anything strictly up to re¬ 
quirements could be had for less than 1.8^, 
although some people seem to be willing 
to run the risks of a guarantee, even if 
what they furnish is not up to the stand¬ 
ard. For this reason 4t is almost impossi¬ 
ble to quote prices correctly, because, while 
1.8^ @ 1.85^ is the usual quotation, some 
offer large lots at a great deal less. Skelp 
Iron is mso a shade lower, although there 
is a better demand, and some good-sized 
lots have been taken at from 1.76^ to 1.8^ 
delivered. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —The demand 
is fairly active and mills are nearly all 
busy for the present. Orders for fall de- 
liveiy, however, could be readily placed 
at the low rates quoted some time ago, 
although for small lots early delivery prices 
are well up to the asking rate. The out¬ 
look is not specially discouraging, although 
for the present there is very little in 
sight beyond the ordinary routine de¬ 
mand. Asking prices about as follows: 
Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 1.95^ @ 
2.05^ ; Shell, 2.4^ @ 2.6f; Flange, 8.6^; 
Fire-Box, 4^; Steel Plates, Tank and 
Ship Plate, 2.3^ @ 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; 
Flange, 3^ @ 3^^; Fire-Box, 3J^ @ 4^^. 

Strnctnral Iron. —A good demand for 
small lots is reported and the mills are 
kept fairly employed on this class of busi¬ 
ness. The outlook is not particularly 
bright, blit manufacturers express them¬ 
selves somewhat hopeful of the fall trade, 
although with such a large capacity it 
will require a heavy demand to keep all 
the mills 'busy. Prices are unchanged, 
although it is said that Angles are steadier 
than they were some time ago. Quota¬ 
tions about as follows: 2^ @ 2.10^ for 
Bridge Plate; 2^ @ 2.10^ for Angles; 
2.6^ @ 2.7^ for Tees, and 8.8^ for Beams 
and Channels. Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. — A moderate amount of 
business is reported and at steady prices 
for the best makes, but there is a good 
deal of inferior stuff offered at low figures. 
Standard makes are quoted as follows for 
small lots: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28 S}! @ 

Best Refined. I^os. 18 to 25.8 @ 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Ros. 26 to28... ® 4%^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 22 to 26_4 (g) 4 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 lo21_8>4 @ 8%f 


Blue Annealed.2.8 @ 8 # 

Best Bloom. Galvanized, discount........62>4 % 

Common, discount.67>J % 

Merchant Steel. —^Fine Tool Steel has 
been in good demand during the past 
week, and several large sales have been 
made, while for cheap Steels there has been 
considerable inijuiry, but very little in the 
way of immediate business. Prices for 
lots from store are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: Tool Steel, 84^ ; Machinery, 
Crucible Spring, 44^; Open-Hearth Ordi¬ 
nary Spring, •2-|4^ @ Crucible Ma¬ 

chinery, 6^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Or¬ 
dinary Sheet, 8^. 

Steel Rails. —There is very little doing, 
and at $30 only small lots are taken. 
Mills in this vicinity claim that it would 
require to be a very desirable order to 
secure attention at a very low figure, 
although it is believed that several orders 
have l^en taken at less money by mills 
in the West. Still $80 at mill is the usual 
asking price for the present. 

Old Rails. —The few lots that are here 
are held above the market, say $21.60 @ 
$22 in store. Buyers for small lots could 
be found at about $21, f.o.b. cars, but 
sales are chiefiy at about $21.60 @ $22 
delivered at mills in the interior. 

Scrap Iron. —Market very dull, and 
prices feverish and irregular. Small lots 
of good quality command about the 
figures quoted a week ago, but the 
market will not bear much pressure: 
$18 @ $19 for cargo lots; $20 @ $21 for 
carload lots, ddivered, or for choice 
$21.60 @ $22; No. 2 do., $14 @ $16; 
Turnings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, 
$19 @ $20; Cast Scrap, $14 @ $15; do. Bor- 
ings, $9 @ $10: Ola ^h Plates, $24 @ 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil¬ 
adelphia, or its equivalent. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.— Contrary to all 
expectations the improving condition of 
trade in this department noted last week 
continues, and manufacturers feel con¬ 
fident of a fair business from this time on. 
Discounts are quoted as follows: Black 
Butt-Welded 66 on Galvanized do., 
45on Black Lap-Welded, 65 on 
Galvanized do., 624 5^; on Boiler Tubes 
60^. 

Nails. —Trade is hesitating and there is 
absolutely nothing of interest to note. The 
small amount of business being transacted 
consists principally of small orders for 
city delivery. Price is nominally $2.05 
from store, with the usual discount for 
carload lots. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 96 and 97 Washington St., 
Chicago, July iS, 1888. 

Pig Iron.—An increased volume of 
business is reported, but trade cannot yet 
be called active The inquiries received 
cover a very large quantity in the aggre¬ 
gate, and if but half of them were to be 
placed, the complexion of the market 
would undergo a decided change. An at¬ 
tempt IS being made to push prices up a 
trifie, but the effect is generally to turii 
buyers to brands which are still to be had 
at old prices. Both buyers and sellers are 
very conservative. The former are slow 
to make contracts ahead for any consider¬ 
able time, and the latter insist that they 

E refer to sell only for reasonably easy de- 
very at present prices. The market is in 
a very sensitive condition just now 
and ready to respond to a decided 
infiuence in either direction. If the large 
purchases usually made at this time of the 
year should be speedily completed, the 
situation will be greatly improved for the 
furnace companies, and they will be able 
to maintain prices for the fall trade. Cash 
quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior Charcoal, all numbers, $19 
@ $19.60; Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.26; 
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Southern Charcoal Foundry, No. 1, $18 
@ $10; Jackson County Softeners. No. 1, 
$17.50 (gi $18; Hocking Valley, Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $16.50 @ $17.50; American 
Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $18.25 ^ $19; 
other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, $17.50 (g 
$18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1, $17 (g 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 @ $16.50; No. 

3, $15 @ $15.50; Southern Coke, No. 
2, $16.50 (g $17; No. 24 and Open 
Bright, $16; No. 8, $15.50 ; No. 1 Mill. 
$15 <g $15.50. 

Bar Iron. —Opportunities are now of¬ 
fered by the Agricultuial Implement trade 
for the sale of large quantities of Bar Iron, 
but agents are considerably hampered by 
the backwardness of their mills to get into 
good working trim, or by the indifference 
with which they regard contracts for very 
long delivery at present prices. The gen¬ 
eral demand is not very heavy, and com¬ 
petition is quite strong for the orders for 
c^ly delivery now coming forward. Com¬ 
mon Iron is still quoted from mill at 1.65^, 
half extras, f.o.b. Chicago, but this can be 
shaded on some sizes. The stores report 
a very steady demand from small consum¬ 
ers at 1.90^ @ 2^. 

Structural Iron. —The country de¬ 
mand for Beams is now better than the 
city trade, as building seems to be much 
more active in the outlying towns. Some 
good orders have been placed for Bndge 
work. Store prices range from 2.40^ to 
2.70^ for Angles; 2.60^ to 2.90^ for Tees; 
8.80^? for Beams and Channels. From mill 
Angles are quoted, f.o.b. Chicago, at 
2.20^; Universal Plates, 2.25^; Tecs, 2.45^; 
Beams, 8.40^ 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—The general de¬ 
mand for Plates has been very good, and 
lenty of orders are still in sight. Bids 
ave been solicited for 1500 tons of Tank 
Steel for the West Side cable road. From 
store prices are as follows: Heavy Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^; Tank Iron, 2.55^; 
Tank Steel, 2.80^; Shell Iron, 8^; Shell 
Steel, 8.25^; Flange Iron and Steel, 4^; 
Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 5.75^; Boiler 
Rivets, 4^ @ 4.25<; Ulster Iron, 3.75^; 
Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ and 10 % off on 2i-inch 
and larger and 624 % off on 2-inch and 
smaller. 

Sheet Iron. —No. 27 Common Black is 
still quoted at 2.95^, f.o.b. Chicago, 
in carload lots, but inquiries have not been 
so numerous the past week, although it is 
believed that a considerable percentage of 
the larger buyers have not yet contracted 
for their season’s supply. Jobbers are 
quoting 3.10^ @ 3.20^ from store, accord¬ 
ing to quantity, for No. 27, but this has 
been shaded under special circumstances. 

Galvanized Iron. —Manufacturers’ 
agents report a slight hardening of prices 
under the continued good demand, but the 
jobbers are now less firm, as they are re¬ 
ceiving stocks bought at concessions some 
time since. Quotations for small lots are 
nominally 60 % and 5 ^ off for Juniata, and 
60 ^ and 10 ^ off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel.— Some Plow manu¬ 
facturers have begun to place orders for 
Syndicate Steel, but they strongly protest 
against the rate of lb, f.o.b. Pitts¬ 

burgh, which they insist is too high. The 
demand from the general trade has been 
light for several days. Quotations from 
store are as follows: Bessemer Bars, 2.30^ 

2.50^; Tool Steel, 84 ^ @ 9^^; Specials, 
13^ @1 25^; Crucible Spring, 4.40^; Open- 
Hearth Spring, 2.90^; Open-Hearth Ma¬ 
chinery, 2.75^ @3^; Crucible Sheet Steel, 
70 @ 110 . 

Steel Ralls. —The condition of this 
branch of trade shows no change, manu¬ 
facturers anxiously awaiting a turn in the 
tide. Only small orders are being re¬ 
ceived, ranging from a few carloads to a 
few hundred tons, on which prices still 
range from $82 to $32.50. | 


Old Rails and Wheels. —Old Iron Rails 
are re|X)rted higher. A sale of 200 tons 
was made early in the week at $18.50, but 
later $19 was refused, railroad companies 
insisting that they were worth from $19.25 
to $19.50. Old Car-Wheels are very quiet. 
They are probably worth about $18.50. 

Scrap. —The supply is veiy abundant, 
but sellers are not so weak as they were, 
anticipating an early demand from the 
rolling mills now starting into operation 
again. An exception is found in the 
lowest grades of Scrap, which are to be 
had at slightly easier prices. Some .sides 
of Wrought are reported, but the quantity 
was not large Mixed Country’ Scrap is 
now quoted at $11 @ $11.50. Selling 
quotations for carefully selected arc as 
follows, ton of 2000 1b: No. 1 Forge, 
or Railroad Shop, $17 @ $18; Track. 
$16.50; No. 1 Mill, $13; Light Wrought, 
$9; Horseshoes, $16.50; Axles, $22 ; Cast 
Machinery, $12.50 @ $13; Stove Plate, 
$9; Cast Borings, $8.25; Wrought Turn¬ 
ings, $10; Axle Turnings, $12; Coil Steel, 
$13.50; Leaf Steel, $14.50; Locomotive 
Tires, $15. 

Hardware. —The demand for Shelf 
Hardware is unusually good for this time 
of the year. It very seldom happens that 
night work is necessary to dispose of a 
rush of orders in midsummer, yet that has 
recently been the experience of some of 
the le^ing houses in this city. While 
the demand is of a general character, all 
classes of goods moving very freely, an 
especially heavy trade is noted in Grain 
Cradles, caused by the difficulty encount¬ 
ered in using machinery in fields of grain 
beaten down by the severe storms. Car¬ 
riage Bolts have now settled down to 75 
off, but no other changes in prices worthy 
of notice have been made. Collections 
are always light in the harvest season, but 
they are fully up to expectations. Heavy 
Hardware is moving a little more slowly, 
but a good demand is experienced from 
manufacturing consumers. 

Nalls. — Manufacturers' agents have 
made some good sales of Steel Nails to 
parties who oelieve they are a good pur¬ 
chase at the terms, although the consump¬ 
tion is very light at present and the de¬ 
mand does not warrant the laying in of 
large stocks. The price of large lots from 
factory is now quoted at $1.90 @ $1,924, 
f.o.b. Chicago, but special terras are made 
on almost every sale, according to sj^ecifi- 
cations, &c. Jobbers' quotations are $2.05 
for small lots of Steel Nails, and $2.50 @ 
$2.60 for Wire Nails, but prices are weak 
under the slow demand and concessions 
are made when necessary. 

Barb Wire. —The demand is verjr light. 
Manufacturers are piling up Wire in their 
w’arehouses and many of them are prepar¬ 
ing to shut down on the 1st of Au^st for 
repairs, the dullness of the trade being a 
strong inducement to the suspension of 
operations for a longer period than usual. 

Pig Lead. —Quite a healthy consump¬ 
tive demand is noted in this market. 
Sales reported for the w’eek aggregate 700 
tons at prices ran^ng between 3.800 and 
3.850, closing with a feeling of slight 
weakness resulting from lower prices in 
Eastern markets. , 

Copper. —Buyers display much timidity 
in making contracts involving any con¬ 
siderable quantity of material, evidently 
fearing a collapse in prices by the culmina¬ 
tion of the foreign speculative syndicate’s 
plans. Negotiations of importance are 
pending, but prices are firmly maintained 
at tormer rates. 

Chattanooga. 

OflBce of The Iron Age^ Carter and 9th Sts., ( 
Chattanooga, July 23,1»8». j 

The prospect of good crops throughout 
our entire South was never better at this 
season of the year. Many of them are be¬ 


yond any probable contingency. Should 
cotton bear out indications this year will 
be another one atlded to prosperous years 
of the South. Neither have the manufact¬ 
uring interests anything to complain of. 
None of those that have been started on 
any thing like a .sound basis have shown 
any backward movement, but, on the con¬ 
trary, have been gaining in financial 
strength and in many cast's have added 
largely to their capacity. 

Pig Iron.—The status of the market of 
this article appears to remain about the 
same as last reported, and the general ex¬ 
pression appears to indicate that there is 
a ft'eling that prices will go no lower. 
Among some large consumers there apfiears 
to be a desire to make contracts to extend 
through the balance of the year, but 
which most of the furnaces are disinclined 
to do. There has been no disposition on 
the part of buyers to ask for lower figures. 
They appear to be satisfied if they can 
purchase round lots at present prices. 
There is still a perceptible scarcity of good 
Foundry grades, and some of the stacks 
are not quoting to new customers, as their 
make is wholly absorbed by those who 
have been taking their output regularly. 
Foundries through the South are gradually 
increasing their consumption, which is 
getting to be a matter of considerable im- 

C ortanee to some of the stacks that have 
een giving this market their special atten¬ 
tion. Forge grades may be said to be in 
better demand, and for the past week or 
ten days there has been quite a spirited 
movement of these Irons. Upon the whole 
the outlook is a little improved since the 
last report. 

Cleveland. 

CUBVKLAND, July 23,1888. 

Iron Ore.—All dealers in Bessemer 
Ores report the season's output nearly dis¬ 
posed of. Prices have slightly strength¬ 
ened, a 50,000-ton lot of Menominee Bes- 
semers having been sold during the week 
at $5, whereas the same Ore could have 
been bought three w eeks ago for $4.75. 
The very best grades of Ore did not main¬ 
tain their fixed prices, sales having been 
made at $5.75 for the most valuable Ores 
obtainable. Lake freights have also ad¬ 
vanced, the rate from Ashland being $1.25; 
from Marquette, $1.15, and from Escanaba, 
900. These changes are incidental to the 
close of every season’s salt's. Bessemer 
Hematites seem to have sold more freely 
than any other grade of Ore, deahjrs being 
quite unable to supply present demands. 
Gogebic Bessemers have sold with so much 
freedom during the past two weeks that 
there are really but small lots left for sale. 
The season’s shipments from upper lake 
ports slightly exceed 1,525,000 tons, 
against 1,750,000 tons up to a corres¬ 
ponding period last year. 

Pig Iron. — Buyers are purchasing 
liberally. Transact ons embrace consider¬ 
able Iron for future delivery in round lots. 
Charcoal Irons have been in especial good 
demand during the pa,st week. The in¬ 
quiry for Bessemer Iron has been active 
and prices have been fully maintained. 
The following quotations are reported to¬ 
day : 


No. 1 to 6 Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal.$20.50 @$21.50 

No. 1 Strong: Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, p ton. . 17.25 @ 18.25 

No. 1 StrouK Foundry, p ton_ 17.00 @ 17.75 

No. 2 Strong Foundry, p ton_ 16.00 @ 17.00 

No. 1 American Scotch, ton... 17.50 @ 18.00 
No. 2 American Scotch, ^ ton... 16.50 @ 17.00 

No. 1 Soft Silvery, p ton. 17.50 @ 18.M 

Mahoning and Snenango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, p ton. @ 14.75 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Bed Short Mills, p ton. (Si 15.25 


Old Ralls. —The sale of a small lot of 
Old Americans at $21.50 constitutes the 
week’s business. Old Wheels are quoted 
nominally at $19.50, and there is still a 
demand for Selected Axles. 
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Nails. —Steel Wire Nails at $2.60 are 
still selling freely. Iron Nails are quoted 
at $1.90, and Steel Nails at $2. 

Coke. —Heavy sales have been made 
during the past' week at the rate of $1 
ton at the ovens. 


Cincinnati. 

CINCINNATT, July 23,1888. 

Pig Iron .—There has been a more 
urgent demand for both Mill and Foundry 
gi^es, especially for long forward deliv¬ 
eries, but there has also been more buying 
for the near months. Furnaces, while in¬ 
disposed to sell except at an advance, have 
taken some orders of moment at last week’s 
figure, the deliveries of which embrace 
the rest of the current year. Rolling mills, 
now that they have settled their strife 
with the Ironworkers, have been in the 
market for large aAounts, and there have 
been sales here of between 10,000 and 
15,000 tons of Forge Iron. Stocks of Iron 
have continued to decline, and upon this 
both sellers and buyers base their opinions 
of improvement in the future. The new 
furnace blowing in, in the South, will 
probably increase the general output, as 
compart with the consumption, but little. 
The off grades of Mill Iron have been well 
cleaned up, and the market has improved 
correspondingly; in fact, the market for 
Mill lion is now relatively in its normal 
condition. While the aggregate volume 
of business has continued to increase the 
individual sales have not been large. No. 
2 Southern Coke Foundry Iron has sold at 
$15.50, and at the close furnaces are not 
ready sellers under $16; No. 2i Foundry 
has been sold at $15 @ $15.25. No. 2 
Mill has been sold on the basis of $18.50, 
and No. 1 at $14.25, and there have been 
a few transactions within 25^ of this rate. 
One thousand tons of Lake Superior Car- 
Wheel Iron sold at about $20.50 here. 
Prices current here, cash, f.o.b., are ap¬ 
proximately as follows:* 

BoUEUui Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.60 ® $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2. 15.50 - 

Southern Cx)ke, No. 3. 15.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No, 1. 17.00 (a 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.25 (fo 

Mahonina and Shenango Valley .. 16.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 20.60 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2.... 19.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

^No. 1. 17.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 16.60® 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.60® 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12 . 60 ® 

No. 1. Mill Coke. 14.00 ® 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 13.50 ® 

Car-Wheel and MaiReabU Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50® 21.60 


16.00 

15.50 

17.50 
15.75 
17.00 

22.50 
21.00 


3® 18.00 


17.50 


14.00 

13.00 

14.60 


23.00 


40^; 4d @ 5d, 60^; 3d, $1, and 2d $1.50 1 there is not likely to be much of a boom, us 


per keg more. Steel Nails sell at $2 and 
Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 @ $2.75 keg. 

Old Material. —There has been but 
little change in the market, and moderate 
sales of Old Rails have been made at 
$19.50 per ton and Old Wheels at $18.50 
per ton spot cash at Cincinnati, or equiv¬ 
alent to such rates. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., July 23, 1888. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of Iron in lots of from 
300 to 500 tons continue to be made at 
prices current last week. There is a de¬ 
cided feeling on the part of nearly all the 
buyers that bottom has been reached, and 
though it is not expected that much of an 
advance will take place, prices will prob¬ 
ably advance from 25^ to 50^ a ton, and it 
is thought a good time to buy. The dis¬ 
position on the part of fumacemen not to 
sell for long delivery is increasinsr, and the 
more conservative furnaces are offering 
Iron only for from 60 to 90 days. Sales of 
Southern Iron have been made East by a 
Louisville house during the last week at 
prices fully 50^ a ton higher than the same 
would bring in the Louisville market, and 
it IS evident that prices must readjust 
themselves in the West, or else Iron will 
be shipped East in large quantities. We 
think it looks more favorable than at any 
time this year for large sales, and at prices 
better than those recently current. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... .$16.00 ® $17.00 
“ No. 2 “ .... 15.00® 16.00 

“ No.:^ “ .... 14.50® 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.50® 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.26® 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.25 ® 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.26 ® 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill,Neutral 12.76 ® 

“ No. 2 “ “ 12.25® 

“ No. 1 ‘‘ Cold Short 12.25 ® 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 13.25 ® 

White and Mottled, different gi'adcs 12.00 @ 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

bnmds.. 21.50® 24.60 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.50® 20.60 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 2*2.50® 24.60 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 18.60 ® 19.50 


15.00 

17.00 

22.25 
17.76 

14.25 

13.75 

13.25 
13.25 

14.75 
12.60 


Manufactured Iron. —The manufact¬ 
urers’ Association have practically with¬ 
drawn from the contest with the Amalga- 
ted Association, and all those who have 
not signed the scale will probably do so 
during the present month, although sev¬ 
eral of the mills will hold out until the 
repairs have been fully completed. There 
has been a more active demand for manu¬ 
factured Bar and Plate Iron at about 
rates current before the strike. Bar 
and Sheet Iron—Common Bar Iron, 1.90^ 
@ 2^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^ @ ; 

Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50^ (gl 
3.25^?; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 
25, 3i^ @ 4i^ lb. 

Nails. —There has continued to be a 
fair jobbing demand for both Iron and 
Steel Nails, and moderate sales have 
been made from the mills at about 
15^ under the quoted jobbing prices, 
which are based upon 12d (gi 40d, which 
sell at $2 keg, with 10^ rebate 
in carload lots at mills; 50d @ 60d, 
25^; lOd, 10^; 8d ® 9d, 25^; 6d @ 7d, 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 77 Fourth Are., i 
Pittsburgh, July 23, 1888. ) 

While the Iron lockout is virtually over, 
there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
manifested on the part of manufacturers 
generally; they consider that they are not 
being treated fairly by the Amalgamated 
Association, in having to pay more than 
Eastern manufacturers, with whom they 
have to compete. A number of Iron firms, 
both here and elsewhere, have not yet 
si^ed the scale, nor is it likely that they 


25.00 I will until they are ready to start up their 
mills, in regard to which they do not ap¬ 


pear to be in any especial hurry. In some 
respects, however, the outlook is favor¬ 
able. Crop reports are generally encourag¬ 
ing. This, to some extent, will offset the 
discouraging effects of the political excite¬ 
ment of the Presidential campaign as well 
as the tariff agitation. 

Pig Iron. —There has been a largely in¬ 
creased volume of business during the past 
week, consequent upon the starting up of 
a number of the mills, and the market, as 
might be expected, has stiffened up. Con¬ 
sumers, who two weeks ago w ould not 
think of buying, are now at least willing 
to talk on the subject; some of them have 
bought pretty freely already, and others 
are anxious to do so. They'all made it a 
point to close down June 30 with as little 
stock as possible, and, being apprehensive 
of an advance, it is not strange that they 
are wanting to buy both for present and 
future delivery; moreover, there have 
been some sales on speculation, and it is 
evident that those of a speculative turn are 
of the opinion that prices will go higher, 
otherwise they would not buy. However, 


there is nothing in the market for finished 
stuff to warrant it; even now it is claimed 
that the raw material is bringing all 
it is worth to consumers, when the 
price of Finished Iron is taken 
into consideration, and if this is the case 
no material advance in the former can 
reasonably be expected, although there are 
those who argue that it will go consider¬ 
ably higher, and that it will take Finished 
Iron up with it. Some of the sales re¬ 
ported show an advance of 25^ ton, 
and some fumacemen are refusing to make 
additional sales at rates now current. 
The sales reported during the week un¬ 
der review exceed 20,000 tons, the CTeat 
proportion of it Gray Forge, chieny at 
$14.25, cash, with some few sales at $14.40 
@ $14.50. Bessemer may be quoted at 
$17.50 @ $17.75, four months, with sales 
of several lots reported at $17.25 @ 
$17.30, cash. We quote prices as fol¬ 
lows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$14.00 ® $14.75,4 mos. 

All Ore Mill. 15.50® 16.00, 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.76® 17.00, 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.75® 16.(0, 

No. 3 Foundry. 16.00 ® 16.25, 

Charcoal Foundry. 22.00 ® 24.00, 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 28.00, 

Bessemer. 17.60® 17.76. 

Mnck Bar. —There is more doing, but 
prices remain unchanged. We can report 
a sale of 1000 tons at $26, cash, and 750 
tons at $26.75, cash, the latter delivered at 
works of the buyer. The demand has im¬ 
proved considerably during the past week. 

Mannfaetnred Iron.— Now that the 
strike is virtually over, and the mills are 
resuming business, there is no longer any 
apprehension of a scarcity of stock, and 
the tone cf the market, by reason of an 
mcreased production, is easier. Some 
firms have not yet signed the scale, and 
their mills are still standing idle, but all 
orders are now readily accepted, and buy¬ 
ers have no longer any apprehension al^ut 
getting their wants promptly supplied, 
and that, too, within the range of our quo¬ 
tations. We continue to quote Bars at 
1.70< @ 1.80^; Plate Iron, 2.15^ @ 2.20^; 
No. 24 Sheet, 2.70^ @ 2.80^, all 60 days, 
with usual discount of 2 9^ off for cash. 

Nails.—There is no improvement to 
note in the Cut-Nail trade. Demand con¬ 
tinues light for the season and prices con¬ 
tinue unsettled and unsatisfactory. Pitts¬ 
burgh manufacturers are still holding for 
card rate, $1.90, 60 days, 2 per cent, off 
for cash, in car lots, but they are getting 
very few orders. It is said that some 
manufacturers not very far Tvest of Pitts¬ 
burgh are selling at $1.75 @ $1.80; 
hence there is not much chance for the 
Pittsburgher unless he meets the price 
which he is refusing, claiming that it is 
better to do nothing than to work for 
nothing. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —Buyers continue 
to have it pretty much their own way and 
manufacturers continue to report the mar¬ 
ket just about as mean as it can be. There 
is nothing like the business there was a 
year ago, but there is a possibility that 
the fall trade may pan out better than 
most people expect, as there is often a 
change for the better unexpectedly. That 
there is so little doing is accounted for bv 
the fact that natural gas and oil develop 
ment is very light as compared w ith whav 
it was a year ^o, while the capacity for 
making Iron Pipe has been considerably 
increased, several new mills having been 
complete(i within that time. It is impos¬ 
sible to (juote prices as long as the market 
remains in its prijsent go-as-you-please con¬ 
dition—every fellow for himself. Some 
manufacturers are indifferent about get¬ 
ting business, claiming that there is noth¬ 
ing in it at ruling prices. 

Old Ralls. —There has been very little 
business the past week, but, with the 
mills starting up, an increased demand s 
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looked for. A sale was reported two 
weeks ago at $20.75, and there are buyers 
now at $20.50, cash, but no sellers. It is 
doubtful whether a seller for American 
Tees could be found under $21, as the 
simply is small and there are but few 
oliering. The railroads centering here 
have but few for sale, and the same ap¬ 
pears to be the case elsewhere. 

Steel Rails —Are still quoted at $31 
% $31.50, cash, delivered on cars at mill 
here, but it is intimated that for a desir¬ 
able order the inside quotation would be 
shaded. The Edgar Thomson Works are 
busy, working up well to full capacity, 
but it is chiefly on orders booked some 
time ago. 

Billets, Ac. —There is a continued fair 
demand for Bessemer Steel Billets, which 
we continue to quote at $28 (gi $28.50, 
cash, as to size, quality, delivery, &c. 
Nail Slabs remain unchanged at $27.75 
$28, with but little inquirj*. Sale 500 
tons Domestic Bloom Ends at $17.50, 
cash, and 250 tons Domestic Crops at 
$17.25. 

Railway Track Supplies.— Trade con¬ 
tinues light, while prices remain about as 
last quoted: Spikes, $2 @ $2.10, 30 days, 
delivered; Splice Bars, 1.75^ @ 1.85^; 
Track Bolts, 2.85^ with square, and 2.95^ 
with hexagon nuts. It may be that a de¬ 
sirable oraer would be placed below our 
quotations. 

Merchant Steel. —There is no im¬ 
provement in the demand and no change 
in prices. Best brands of Tool Steel, 8^^; 
Crucible Spring Steel, 4^^; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery Steel, 5^; Open-Hearth do., 2^^. 

Old Material. —We can report a sale 
of No. 1 (railway shop) Scrap, at $19, 
net ton; Old Car Axles are quoted at $23 
% $24; Cast Scrap, $15 @ $15.50, gross; 
Cast brings, $11.50 @ $12; sales 200 
tons Scrap Steel, at $17. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Aoe„ 06 and 68 Duane street, i 
New York, July 26,1888. | 

American Pig. —There is little change 
to be noticed in the Pi^-Iron market, which 
continues very dull with no new business 
offering. It is remarked, however, that 
those w ho purchased early in the year for 
future delivery are takingiron more freely 
now than heretofore, ^is delayed de¬ 
livery of Foundry Pig is due to the fact 
that the foundries have been using con¬ 
siderable quantities of Southern Iron and 
have consequently put off delivery of 
Northern brands, llie Lehigh furnaces 
are carrying very heavy stocks, but there 
is no w eakening in price. Southern Iron 
may be quoted $17.50 @ $18 for No. 1, 
and $16 for No. 2, delivered in New York. 
W'e quote standard and choice Northern 
Irons, tide-water delivery, as follows: $18 
@ $18.50 for No. 1 Foundry, $16.50 @ 
$17.50 for No. 2 Foundry and $14.75 @ 
$16 for Gray Forge. 

Scotch Iron. —The Scotch-Pig market 
is quiet and dull, and the slight advance 
in Glasgow is not felt here. We quote: 
Coltness, $19.50 @ $19.75; Summerlee, 
$19.25 @ $19.50; Langloan, $19 @ $19.50, 
and Dalmellington, $18 @ $18.50 for 
large to small lots. 

Bar Iron. —The volume of trade is 
slightly improved, quotations for carload 
lots, half extras, on dock, being 1.60^ @ 
1.65^ for Common Iron, 1.7^ for Medium, 
and 1.8^J for Reflned, with special qualities 
selling up as high as 2^ @ 24^. 

Plates. —We quote: Tank, 1.9^ @ 2^; 
Shell, 2.15^ @ 2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.4^ 
2.5^; Shell, 2.15^ @ 2.25^; Flange, 2.6< 
@ 2.75^, and Fire-Box, 8^ @ 3.25^. 

Structural Iron. —We quote: Bridge 
Plates, 1.9^ @ 2^; Universal Mill Plates, 
2^; Angles, 2^ @ 2.2f; Tees, 2.5^ @ 


2.7^, and Channels and Beams. 3.3^, on 
dock. 

Steel Rails. —There is absolutely noth¬ 
ing doing in Steel Rails. There are a 
number of inquiries in the market, but no 
business is done. The market is un¬ 
doubtedly weak, but, as there ai*e no sales, 
prices remain unchanged. On an excep¬ 
tionally good order current quotation w ould 
very likely be shaded, but, as it is, the 
price remains nominally $30 for moderate 
lots at Eastern mill. The passage of the 
Mills bill through the House has pt rhaps 
influenced the views of buyers somewhat, 
but otherwise has not affected the market. 

Old Rails. —There is nothing new’ to 
report, $20 being bid here, but w ith only 
sales of small lots at this figure. 

Scrap. —The market is dull at unchang¬ 
ed prices. We note a sale of 200 tons 
American No. 1 Wrought Foundry Scrap 
at $22, but what little trade there is is 
mostly confined to small lots. Foreign 
Scrap is quoted at $19 @ $20. 

Fastenings. —The market continues 
quiet, with Spikes at $2 @ $2.05 delivered 
and Angle Bars at 1.85^ @ 1.9^ delivered. 

Billets. —There is nothing new to re¬ 
port in this market, quotations remaining 
unchanged. Sailer shipments are $28.50 
@ $29, ex-ship, and steamer $30 50, ex- 
ship. 

Wire Rods. —Very little business is 
being done in Wire Rods, no sales having 
been reported during the week under re¬ 
view. Freights are still high, and no 
reduction is anticipated before the fall. 
We continue to quote $39.75 @ $40 for 
future and 840.25 ® $40.50 for near-by 
delivery. 

Coal Market. 

Anthracite Coal is moving off freely at 
prices agreed upon prior to the recent ad¬ 
vance, but the wholesale jobbers are as yet 
unable to report sales in any amount at 
prices up to the new schedule. The ad¬ 
vance had a decided effect in hastening 
the receipt of orders, and solicitude is 
shown on the part of buyers to expedite 
shipments while railroad tolls remain at 
the rates now in force. At the meeting 
of representatives of the Anthracite Coal 
roads, held in New York a week ago to 
consider the subject, it was decided to 
defer the proposed advance of tolls until 
at least August 15, when it is said 

a renewed effort will be made 
to add 10^ @ 25^ per ton. 

On this point the Philadelphia Hecord 
remarks: “The Reading and Jersey Cen¬ 
tral Roads were in favor of the advance, 
but the objections of the Lehigh Valley, 
Lackawanna and Hudson Companies, re¬ 
enforced by the Pennsylvania, decided 
against the motion, and the rates will be 
maintained until probably September 1. 
Tolls are now higher than they have been 
at the corresponding period for many 
previous years, and only a fraction lower 
than the rates charged during last winter.’’ 
Complaint is made of delay in loading 
vessels at shipping ports; nevertheless 
shipments both East and West have 
been unusually active from the principal 
points. The facilities for transportation 
from the mines are also spoken of as 
inadequate. Respecting deliveries, the 
Philadelphia Ledger says: “ The Reading 
Company report that their orders for Coal 
already booked will more than cover their 
entire output for this month, and that no 
orders will be filled after the 31st inst., 
excepting at whatever prices may be rul¬ 
ing on and after the 1st prox.” The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company complain 
that they are receiving from the Reading 
scarcely half the amount of Coal that was 
agreed upon. The Pennsylvania last week 
carried 218,000 tons over their lines east 
of Pittsburgh. The Reading shipped dur¬ 
ing the week 35,000 tons to Port Rich¬ 


mond and 7000 tons to Elizabethport. 
Philadelphia is quoting freights 90^ @ 
$1 05 ana discharge to Boston; New York, 
80^ ^ 85^. Quotations are as follows: 
Wyoming Free Burning, f.o.b. at South 
Amboy and Weehawken, Broken or Grate, 
$3.85; Egg, $4.15; Stove and Chestnut, 
^.50; Reeling Hard White Ash, Chest- 
j nut, $4.40; Stove, $4.50; Egg, $4.25, and 
Broken, $4. 10. The small steam sizes can 
be bought as low as $2.40, and Buckwheat, 
$2 @ $2.10 f.o.b. 

I The output of Anthracite Coal is in 
larger volume from week to week, in an¬ 
ticipation of a more active demand. For 
the week ending July 21 the total produc¬ 
tion was 877,285 tons, as compart with 
787,704 tons the previous week, and as 
against 664,000 tons for the corresponding 
week last year. Since January 1 the 
aggregate is 18,784,381 tons, an increase 
of 147,000 tons over the corresponding 

E eriod in 1887. Both the Schuylkill and 
ehigh regions were more active last week, 
but the Wyoming district produced much 
less. 

The Bituminuous trade is mainly con¬ 
fined to deliveries on contract. Prices are 
irregular and are quoted $8 $8.25 along¬ 

side. 

The Reading Comply will build ex¬ 
tensive Coal docks at Buffalo, in combina¬ 
tion with the Vanderbilt interests, the 
Lehigh Valley’s terminals at that point 
being insulficient for both companies. 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —During the week spot Chili 
Bars opened in London at £78. 15/, but 
subsequently improved to £79. 10/, at 
which they closed, while futures remained 
unaltered £78. Best Selected gave way 
from £76. 10/ to £75. 10. Trading in our 
own market has been restricted to prepara¬ 
tions for the month’s settlement, with the 
tendency slightly a hardening one. Sales 
did not exce^ 600,000 lb in the 
aggregate; spot at 16.75^; July, 16.80^ 
@ 16.85^; August, 16.65^; September, 
16.55^; October and November, 16.50^, 
and December, 16.35^. The closing prices 
were 16.75^ bid and 16.85^ asked. Rio 
Tinto shares rose on the Paris Stock Ex¬ 
change 41 francs during last week. 

Tin.—London opened at £87. 5/, spot, 
and £87. 15/, futures, rising gradually to 
£88. 12/6 and £89. 5/, respectively, but 
giving way this morning to £87. 12/6 and 
£88. The market over there has been dis¬ 
counting the anticipated favorable statis¬ 
tical statement that is to appear at the 
close of the month, and is, moreover, swayed 
by the contending manipulators. Our 
own market followed suit steadily, spot 
rising from 19.40^ to 20.25^, July bring¬ 
ing 20.30^ toward the close yesterday; 
August, 19.60^, and October, 19.50^. 
On the Metal Exchange, on first call, 10 
tons August Tin brought 19.10^; 10 
ditto, 19^, and 10 September, 18.80^, the 
market being weakened by the decline in 
London above noted. At the close 19^ was 
bid and 20.25^ asked Tin Plates .—The 
stocks are very light; the demand has been 
fair, but not heavy; prices remain un¬ 
changed, with a few exceptions, owing to 
extreme scarcity, such as the higher grades 
of Coke Tins and some sizes of Stamping 
Plates. We quote at the close, large lines, 
on the spot: Siemens-Martin Sted, Char¬ 
coal finish, $4.85 @ $5.25; ditto Coke 
finish, $4.75; Ternes, $4.80 @ $4.40; 
Bessemer Cokes, $4.45 @ $4.60, and 
Wasters, $4.20 @ $4.25. Coke Tins are 
selling at 13y' in Liverpool, for prompt de¬ 
livery. This is an advance of 8d. owing 
to the higher price of Pig Iron. 

Lead. —There were sold during the week 
in the open market some 500 tons Com¬ 
mon Domestic Lead to consumers at 
$8.87i ® $8.90, while at St. Louis the 
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market remains steady at $8.80 @ $3.85. 
At the Metal Exchange 500 tons changed 
hands, with a downward tendency, spot 
ran^g between $8.85 and $8.90, July 
selling at $8.90, August at $8.90 
@ ^.92^, and September at $8.90. 
The closing prices were 8.85^ bid 
and 8.92i^ asked. In London Soft 
Spanish declined from £13. 5/ to £13.2/6, 
and English Pig from £13. 15/ to £13. 7/6. 
The London Mining Journal ot July 14, 
alluding to the Paris meeting of European 
Lead producers recently held for the pur¬ 
pose of forming a syndicate to improve the 
position over tnere, remarks: “The con¬ 
stitution and surroundings of the Lead 
market are altogether unfavorable to such 
a combination. Not only has the Spanish 
production of Lead increased of late 
years, but that of America, it is computed, 
will this year be quite up to the average, 
the opening up of the mineral resources of 
Idaho and Montana, in all probability, 
more than compensating for the falling off 
in the productiveness of the Leadville car¬ 
bonate deposits, which for years had been the 
bugbear of the Lead market. The pro¬ 
duction of Lead in all countries—and 
more especially in America—is not alto¬ 
gether dependent upon the price of 
the metal itaelf, a large quantity 
being produced from the smelting of 
^ argentiferous and auriferious ores, the 
* L^d in which would not pay to extract 
in the absence of the precious metals, and 
thus large quantities are annually put on 
the market almost as a by-product. The 
position of the Lead market is not 
favorable to concerted action among pro¬ 
ducers ; at the same time there is a margin 
for improvement in price without jeopard¬ 
ising the market by induced heavy de¬ 
liveries.” 


Spelter.—A moderate trade has been 
done at firm rates for Common Domestic, 
which remains 4^, while Silesian is worth 
5# <gi 5^^, as to brand. In London 
Silesian has declined during the week from 
£16. 7/6 to £16. 2/6. The London Min¬ 
ing Jotimal of July 14 reviews the Spelter 
situation at some length, as follows: 
“The depression in the Spelter market 
appears to have arisen from a variety of 
causes, chief among which is undoubt¬ 
edly the sta^ation in the Copper market, 
which has directly influence the Brass 
trade and those of kindred alloys of Cop- 

S er and Zinc in this country. The sud- 
en advance in the price of Spelter also 
disadvantageously mfiuenced the con¬ 
sumption of Zinc-White produced at the 
Silesian, Rhenish and Bel^an Zinc 
works^ and to such an extent that certain 
factories ceased operation altogether. 
As a consequence, abnormal quantities of 
Silesian Spelter were thrown on the En¬ 
glish market from the stock which had 
accumulated there, and also from Austria, 
where large quantities had been stored as 
a precautionary measure taken on the 
spreading of a report last year that that 
country was about to impose a new import 
duty. These supplies, however, appear 
now to be absorlb^^ and the price has 
risen on the relaxation of sale pressure. 
Another influence on the market may have 
been the knowledge that the price had 
receded to within dan^rous proximity of 
the limit fixed by the Belgian and Rhenish 
smelters at the beginning of last year, 
when it was propos^ to form a syn^cate 
in co-operation with a well-known English 
firm for the withdrawal from the mar¬ 
ket of 10 of the production, as re¬ 
ported in the Mining Journal of 
the 17th September last. Apart from this, 
however, there would appear to be every 
justification for the improvement in the 
Spelter market. The Galvanizing trade is 
in a very healthy state, and has aeveloped 
to an unprecedented extent during the past 
two or tnree years. On the other hand, 
the production of Spelter has fallen off 
since 1886 from all sources of supply, ex¬ 


cluding America, where the make is almost 
entirely absorbed in home industries, and 
does not affect the European market. The 
European supply, however, appears to be 
still too large to maintain the high price 
which ruled a few months since. But the 
statistical position of the market equally 
appears to warrant an advance on the pres¬ 
ent price. The best interest of all will 
probably be found in the happy medium 
somewhere between current quotation and 
the highest point reached.” 

Antimony.—Nothing of special interest 
has occurred; the local demand is moder¬ 
ate but steady, and prices have been sus¬ 
tained in a jobbing way at 18^^ Cookson 
and 10^ Hallett, the latter remaining £39 
in London. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 


TBUBSDAT, JULY 19. 

25,000 lb Lake Copper, July. 16.76f 

16 tons Lead, September, seller^s riffht to 

double. 8.96< 

16 tons Lead, September, seller's li^ht to 

double. 3.97U< 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

VRIDAT, JtJnY 20. 


25,000 lb Lake Copper, November. 

16 tons Lead, qpot. 

66 tons Lead, July... . 

200 tons Lead, September. 

80 tons Lead, July. 

20 tons Tin, Augrust. 

20 tons Tin, Otober. 

45 tons Tin, October. 

Monday, July 28. 

250,000 lb Lake Copper, spot. 

50,000 lb Lake Copper, Jiuy. 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

50 tons Lead, August. 


16.60f 

3 . 85 ^ 

3 . 87 ^< 

8.90^ 

3.85< 

19.50^ 

19.50< 

19.45< 

16.T6# 

16.80^ 

8.90< 

a9^ 


Tuesday, July 24. 

175,000 lb Lake Copper, July. 

75,000 lb Lake Copper, July. 

10 tons Tin, August. 

64 tons Lead, August. 


16.85< 

16.60f 

19.60< 

8.92H^ 


Wednesday, July 25. 

10 tons Tin, August. 

10 tons Tin, August. 

10 tons Tin, September. 

60 tons Lead, September. 

16 tons Lead, August, seUer's right to 
double. 


19.10# 

19.00# 

18.80# 

8 . 95 ^ 4 # 

8.90# 


Financial. 

The general tenor of trade accounts is 
of a hopeful character, despite the usual 
summer dullness expected at this season. 
Perhaps, in surveying the actual situation, 
the possibility of a general strike on the 
Northwestern railroads is the most dis¬ 
quieting feature. The radicals in that 
section would doubtless invite an extreme 
resort^ but it is hoped wiser counsels will 
prevail. The outlook among the iron¬ 
workers is decidedly better. Benjamin Q. 
Clarke, president of the Thomas Iron 
Company, is reported as saying: “We 
have all tbe business we can attend to 
from now imtil November. Daylight is 
appearing, and both steel and iron are 
fiimer and in better demand than they 
have been.” The passage of the Mills bill 
in the House is another factor having a 
direct bearing on this important inter¬ 
est, respecting which further' develop¬ 
ments are awaited. New York dry 
goods jobbers report a trade satisfac¬ 
tory for this season, with a good represent¬ 
ation from mterior and Western markets. 
The feeling of increased confidence is 
especially £ie to excellent crop prospects 
in this country, coupled with increasing 
indications of a shortage in Euroue. Rail¬ 
way warfare continues. The Nebraska 
rat^ took effect on Monday, and are as 
follows: Classes 1, 2, 8, 4 and 5, new rate, 
52, 44^, 34f, 26, 20f; old rate, 62, 45, 40, 
25, 35 respectively. For 200 miles, classes 
1, 2, 8, 4 and 6, new rate, 78, 68, 48}, 
46}, 29}; old rate, 78, 65, 68, 46, 41, re¬ 
spectively. The greater proportion of the 
business is in the third, fourth and filth 
classes. The Nebraska railroads ask for 
another conference with the commission¬ 
ers to revise rates. The Illinois Central 


has withdrawn its high rates in Mississippi 
and adopted the lower rates of the com¬ 
missioners. The new tariff sheet in Col¬ 
orado likewise took effect on Monday. 

The general markets are quiet, excepting 
sugar, w'hich is advancing. 

The rate on zinc was reduced by the 
Eastern roads to 17^ between Chicago and 
New York, to correspond with the rates 
on pig lead and spelter. 

The total clearings of 38 cities for the 
week ended July 21 were $943,772,861, 
against $859,616,605 last year, an increase 
of 10.3 Outside of New York the in¬ 
crease was 5.6 

The Stock Exchange markets have been 
dull and irregular, though generally strong. 
At the be^nning of the week in the 
foreign business a feature was an active 
demand for American bonds, particularly 
from Berlin. On Friday the denial of the 
report that the American cable had been 
bought by Mr. Gould caused a partial fall 
in Western Union. At a later hour buying 
was stimulated by the news that the cable 
rates would be advanced to 25^ per woM 
on or about August 1. On Saturday Chi¬ 
cago advices concerning the railroad situ¬ 
ation were unfavorable, reporting fresh 
cuts in passenger and freight rates. Neither 
this news nor the loss in the bank reserve, 
however, had any influence upon prices. 
On Saturday there was an advance, based 
on the Government crop reports, and an 
improved demand for coal was a pretext 
for advancing Reading and other coal 
shares. As the Week closes more strength 
is developed. 

United States bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 


U. 8 . ^ 1891, registered. lOM^ 

U. 8 . 4^1^ 1891, coupon. lOT® 

U. 8 .48, 1907, regrlsfored. 127 S 

U. 8 . 48,1907, coupon,.. 12 ^ 

U. 8 . currency 6 b.. 

Purchase of United States bonds under 


circular of April 17: Amount purchased, 
4s, $18,741,500; 4^8, $8,667,600. Total, 
$27,809,100. Cost of 48, $28,802,333.70; 
of 4is, $9,226,298.70. Total, $88,028,- 
634.40. 


The weekly bank statement showed a 
decrease in reserve above the 25 ^ legal 
requirements of $1,294,000. The excess 
of reserve is thus decreased to $26,440,400. 
The latter amount is, however, several 
times in excess of the reserve at the cor¬ 
responding time last year. Specie showed 
a decrease of $2,218,800. In loans 
there was very little change. The demand 
for money has been rather more active, 
with little change in the rates. Local in¬ 
stitutions are not disposed to increase their 
discount lines in prospect of finding a bet¬ 
ter use for their funas at a later date, but 
outside money is plenty for temporary in¬ 
vestment. We quote 60 @ 90 aays’ in¬ 
dorsed paper 4 @ 4} longer dates, 6} 
@ 5} Tnere was dso some hardening of 
rates in the West. Surprise was occa¬ 
sioned by the failure of the old dry goods 
firm, Levi M. Bates & Co., who confossed 
judgments to the amount of $126,264. 
The liabilities are reported to be about 
$260,000, an amount probably not exceed¬ 
ing the actual assets. Mr. Bates lost 
heavily by a Detroit failure and business 
of late has not been profitably conducted. 
Wm. T. Coleman & Co., of San Francisco, 
propose to settle with their creditors at 40 
cents on the dollar. It is now believed 
that the creditors of James D. Fish, for¬ 
merly president of the Marine Bank, will 
receive, their dues in full, the court having 
decided that certain real estate in this city 
is available for this purpc^e. In the United 
States Senate the Dill appropriating 
$1 ,000,000 to reimburse the aepositors of 
the Freedmen’s Saving and Trust Company 
for losses incurred by its failure was passed 
without a division. The $700,000 in secu¬ 
rities which were taken from the Union 
Bank, of Providence, by Teller Pitcher, 
now under arrest in Montreal, were re¬ 
covered intact. 
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Sterling exchange is heavy; posted rates 
are $4.87^ @ $4.89^. The London Econ- 
omist of July 14th says: “ Gold is being 
withdrawn from the bank for export, and 
further amounts are, it is understood, to 
be taken for South America; and capital 
is being steadily, if slowly, absorbed in 
connection with the multitude of new 
undertakings that are being launched. All 
these are influences that work in the direc¬ 
tion of dearer money.” 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $8,305,- 
000, of which $3,000,000 represents dry 
goods. Since January 1 the total is $266,- 
870,000, as compared with $262,309,000 
for the corresponding period last year, and 
$242,426,000 in 1886. The exports for 
the week amounted to $6,289,265. 


Imports. 


The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from July 14 to July 
20, inclusive, and from January 1 to July 
20, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron and 


Steel, 

July 14 
to 

July 20. 
Tons. 
009 


Piir Iron: Naylor A: Co... 

N. S. IJartlett. 

Crocker Bros.. 

G. W. Stetson & Co. 

Splejfcleisen: Dana & Co. 

Crocker Bn>s. 

Steel: J. Abbott A: Co. 

W. F. Wajfncr. 

Pierson & Co. 

C. F. Bokor. 

N. Cohn & Co. . 

F. S. iniditch. 

H. W. Belcher. 

Chas. Hugill. 

Steel Bods: Naylor & Co. 

J. Abbott & Co. 

11, H. Wolff* Co. 

J. A. Roeblinjr’s Sons. 

Dana & Co. 

Cary & Moen. 

Montaoraery & Co. 

Iron: G. Lundbertf . 

Ojfden & Wallace. 

Steel Billets: J. Abbott * Co. 

Steel Sheets: A. Milne * Co.. 

Ogden & Wallace . 

Naylor & Co. 

R. F. Downing * Co. 

Steel Plates: Naylor & Co. 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser & Son. 

Steel Strii>6: Naylor & Co. 

Steel I'ubes: J. S. Long’s Sons 
Steel Wire : J. A. Roebling’s 

Sons. 

Old Spring Steel: A. Milne 

* Co. 

Rivet Rods: J. Abbott * Co. 

J. A. Roebling’s Sons. 

G. Lundberg. 

Page, Newell * Co. 

R. F. Downing & Co. 

C-ooiKjr, H. * Co. 

Iron Rods: Naylor & Co. 

Iron Blooms : A. Milne* Co. 

Sheet Iron : T. B. Coddington 

* Co. 

Iron Rivet Rods: J. Abbott 

& Co. .. .♦—.. 

Iron Beams: R. F. Downing 

* Co. 

Swedish Wire Rods: A. Heyu. 

Naylor & Co . 

Ferromanganese: C. L. Per¬ 
kins. 

Charcoal Iron: C. S. Mersick 

& Co. 

Cotton Ties: J. S. Leng’s Sons 
Iron Wheels: R. F. Downing 
& Co. o 

Tin Plates* 

Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 16,537 

D. V an Dusen & Co. 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 
tok.. 


2U0 

2UU 

100 

200 

193 

61 

52 

21 

16 

15 

6 

6 

4 

307 
206 

88 

50 

21 

20 

5 

100 

4 

108 

21 

21 

11 

3 

4 

72 

11 

4 

88 

105 

150 

127 

68 

40 

36 

1 

176 

101 

26 

308 

25 

108 

50 


Jan. 1 
to 

July 20. 
Tons. 
5,244 
3,;)00 
6,200 
11,100 
301 

I, 857 
324 
925 

47 

i:t54 
167 
. JJ71 
11 

164H 

II, 708 
3,715 
2,48;i 
1,205 
1,152 

570 

65 

250 

4 

1,345 

41 

137 

410 

3 

171 


Nickel: McCoy * Sanders..... 10,150 1:S,490 

Sheet Zinc: Naylor * Co. 112,014 112,014 

OhsIcs* 

Antimony: Hendricks Bros.. 34 1^ 

Tons. Tons. 

Zinc: Naylor & Co. 60 60 

Hardware* IHael&lnery* Ike, 

American Metal Company, Mineral, sacks, 525 
Baldwin Bro.’s * Co., Gun Barrels, cs., 8 
Bur, Julius, Ironwork, CSC., 1 
Boker, Hermann & Co.. Anvils, 136; Mdse., C8.,28; 

Arms,cs.,50; Chains, cks., 23 
Cobicre, Fellows * Sparks, Mach’y, crates, 27; 
do., cs., 4 

C<xld, Hiram, Mdse., os., 22 
Downing, R. F. & Co., Chains, cks., 19 
Davis, Moses, Arms., cs. 6 
Field, Alfivd & Co., Mdse, cs., 3 
Godfrey, Chtis. J., Arms, cs, 6 
Graef ( utlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 6 
Hammacher. Schlemmer * Co., Chains, box, 1; 
Mdse., cs., 69 

Hartley & Graham, Arms, cs., 54; Gun Barrels, 
cs., 5 

Knauth, Nnchod & Co., Cylinder, pcs., 22 
Ijamarche’s Son.s, Nails., cks., 25 
Merchants’ Disp. Company, Mach’y, cs., 37; 
Ironware, CSC., 1 

Morris, L. W. & ^n. Razor Hones, cs., 18; Tin 
Labels, box, 1 

Moss Engraving Company, Mdse., cs., 2 
Oastler, W. ('., Mach’y, pcs., 10 
Sanderson * Son, Mach’y, cs., 3; do., pcs., 11 
Scnovcrling, A.. Arms, cs.. 46 
Shoverling, Daly * Gales, Arms, cs., 19 
Stillman, 0. B., Mach’y, cs. 2 
Schcldom G. W. * Co., Hdw., cs., 16 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 5 
Taylor, Jas., Mach’y. cs., 62 
Whitney, Pousland * Co., Mach’y, pgs.. 3 
WIebusch * Hilgcr, Lim., Arms, cs, 14; Mdse., 
cs., 28; Chains, cks., 25 
Windmuller & Roelkcr, Arms, cs., 3 
Witte, John G. & Bro., Cutlery, cs., 4 
Order; Stoves, cs., 4 ; Mach’y, pi«., 2 


871 

39 

153 

105 

2,227 

732 

279 

40 
62 

1 

275 

101 

814 

2,212 

104 

280 
50 


1,000 8,700 


60 

110 


6,738 

_ 6,276 

Bruce* Cool:. 3^ 

A. A. Thomsen * Co. 2,875 

N. L. Cort & Co. 2,154 

G. B. Morewood & Co. 2,000 

H. R. Demilt & Co. 1,634 

Pratt Mfg. Co. Ll^ 

R. Crooks & Co. 1,096 

S. Shepard & Co. 948 

Corblere, Fellows & Co. 807 

Central Stamping Co. 704 

Wolff * Roesmg. 786 

Merchant & Co. 594 

Lombard, Ayres & Co. 500 

E. S Wheeler & Co. 964 

Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co. 339 

A. m! Underhill. 21 

metals. 

Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, Scball & Co..... 487,236 
Kuautb, N. & Kuhne. 20,836 


70 

110 


Boxes 
2904»6 
149,582 
93.869 
57,538 
61,211 
60,250 
24,439 
10,098 
96,368 
. 38,474 
12,a?7 
2,139 
17,.520 
18,674 
9,410 
6,028 
1,“ 

21 


Founds. 

6,362,675, 

43,2361 


Engineer and BoUer Department, 

Per turn of 12 hours. 

Water tender. .$1.95 $2.90 

Asst. w. tender. 1.43 2.50 

Ingot loco. eng. 1.72 2.50 

1st Idowing eng. 2.:i8 3.50 

2d blowing eng. 1.90 3.25 

3d blowing eng. 1.57 8.00 

Cuinda bl’g eng. 1.52 2.75 

Crusher eiigin’r. 1.43 2.75 

Siegel ladle eng. 1.19 2.50 

skullbr’k’reng. .91 2.00 

Boiler tender... 1.57 2.75 

Bloom train en. 2.09 8.00 

The Ed^r Thomson figures are from 
the sliding scale, on the basis of $30 at 
mill. The Chicago figures are said to be 
from the official scales of the Bridgeport 
Mill, and the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company's mill. 


WESTERN IRON MILLS. 


Coi 


Exporie of Metals. 

July 14. 
to 

July 20. 
Pounds. 

J. Abbott & Co. 464,115 


^per: 

Lewisohn Bros 

F. A. Lomal. 

American Metal Company.. 250,519 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

8 . Mendel. 

Ledoux & Co. 

Muller, Schall & Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 

J. Kennedy, Tod * Co. 

H. Becker * Co. 

Orford C. & 8. Rfg. Company . 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope, sons * Co. 

J. Parsons A Co. 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany . 

C. Herold. 

Phelps Bros. 

R. W. Jones— 

Copper Matte: 

Terhune. 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Cgmpany 

J. Abbott * Co. 

C. Ledoux * Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 

Old Copper: Burgass * Co.. 


Williams * 


Jan. 1. 

to 

July 20. 
PouikLs. 
6,7l«,l)45 
3,879,022 
2,581,29:3 
4,692,972 
223,939 
112,000 
560,000 
110,276 
430,000 

224,034 

112,026 

1.250 
224,881 
125,<100 
705,8SO 
206,250 

112,000 

6.250 
189,984 


1,400,550 32,305,290 
3,021,010 


224,636 


6,760 


1,497,199 

295,000 

485,800 

184,j^ 

i80,’W5 


Wages in Steel Works. 

The Pittsburgh Despatch has published 
the following tabular comparison of the 
wages paid in the steel works at Braddock 
and at Chicago: • 


Blast Furnace Depart¬ 
ment. Furnace A, 
Braddock. 
SniDINO SCALE. 

Turn 12 hours. 

Keeper.$2.23 

First helper. 1.70 

8econd helper.. 1.60 

No third helper.- 

Stoveman. 1.70 

Top filler.1.61 

Filler. 1.51 


Furnace No. 2, Union 
Steel Company, 
Chicago. 

STANDARD SCALE. 

$3.25 
2.60 
2.45 

2.45 th’d h’lp’r. 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 


Converter Department. 


First converter.$1.33 ^ 100 tons. 
First pitman ... 1.32 “ “ 

First ladleman.. .99 “ “ 

Blower. 1.08 “ 

Bottom builder. 1.06 “ “ 


$1.80 91100 tons. 
1.80 “ 

1.80 “ 

2 ^ »» 
.89 tonnage 
of 2 turns. 
1.80 ^ 100 tons. 


Spiegel melter.. 1.33 “ 

Blooming Department 

Heater.. $5.00 f 100 tons. 

Heater’s help’r.$lJ32^ 100 tons. 8.00 
Assist, roller— 1.09 ” “ 1.53 

Leverm’n (sh’rs) .63 “ “ .99 

RaU MfU Department. 

Roller.. $21.9-2? V month, 

Leverman.$8.10 turn 12 h. 

Spell leverman. 2.85 “ 

engineer.. 2.38 “ “ 

Water tender... 2.00 “ “ 

Straightener.... 1.43100 tons on 
entire out¬ 
put of milL 


The Lockout Ended. 


3.72 turn 12 h. 
3.72 
3.50 
2.90 

9.00100 tons on 
individual 
work. 


The Lockout in the We.stern iron mills, 
which has been in progress since the be¬ 
ginning of the present month, has been 
definitely settled by the manufacturers 
agreeing to sign the scale and resume work 
as soon as repairs are completed. A meeting 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Iron, 
Steel and Nails was held in Pittsburgh 
on Wednesday, the 18th inst., wdth Presi-* 
dent A. F. Keating in the chair. There 
a large attendance of manufact¬ 
urers as It was known that impor¬ 
tant business would be brought be¬ 
fore the meeting. After a .somewhat 
lengthy session, the following resolution 
w'as unanimously adopted: ‘ ‘ Jitsolred, That 
the Conference Committee of manufact¬ 
urers be dissolved, and that all members of 
the Association of Manufacturers of Iron, 
Steel and Nails w ho have not signed the 
Amalgamation Association scale be absolv¬ 
ed from all pledges, written or verbal, and 
are authorized to act in their individua 1 
capacity regarding the starting of th^r 
w’orks." This action dis-solves the confer¬ 
ence committee, and, of course, puts an 
end to the lockout. In addition to this 
the manufacturers’ a.ssociation is practic¬ 
ally dissolved, and unless a reorganiza¬ 
tion is effected there will be no conference 
committee appointed by the manufactur¬ 
ers to meet a similar committee from the 
Amalgamated Association, when the pres¬ 
ent scale expires next year. Each firm 
I will settle the scale question individually 
and on its own responsibility. At this 
time it is of course impossible to 
state what the manufacturers will 
do before another year passes, but it 
is the impression that a mistake has 
been made in allowing the association to 
go to pieces. It has been pointed out that 
in 1882, when the great strike took place, 
the manufacturers were strongly united 
and succeeded in administering a defeat to 
the Amalgamated Association, and it is 
claimed that if the manufacturers had been 
as w-^eU united this year as they were then 
they would have been successful and would 
have compelled the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion officers to recognize and sign their 
scale. It is thought that before the 
time arrives for the annual conference 
next year the manufacturers will have 
realized that they have made a mistake and 
that their organization, which at present is 
about dissolved, will be reorganized on a 
stronger basis than it ever has been, and 
that they will be prepared to meet the 
Amalgamated Conference Committee as a 
united body. The dissolution of the Mani^ 
facturers’ Association of Iron, Steel and 
Nails in no way affects the standing of the 
Western Iron Association as has 
erroneously stated. The two or^aiza- 
tions are entirely separate and distinct. 
The first named dealt with labor questions 
exclusively, while the last named org^**- 
tion deals with prices only, and is still la 
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existence. While a number of the mills 
are still idle and have not signed the scale, 
it is for the reason that repairs have not 
been completed and not because of any de¬ 
termination to resist signing the scale. 
The manufacturers realize that thejr have 
lost the light, and those whose mills are 
yet idle will sign the scale as soon as they 
are ready to resume operations. Since our 
last issue the following named firms have 
signed the scale: 

Sharon Iron Company, Limited, Sharon, 
Pa. 

Canonsburg Iron and Steel Company, 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

P. L. Kimberly & Co., Limited, Sharon, 
Pa. 

Chess, Cook & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arethusa Iron Works, New" Castle, Pa. 

Zug & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Lloyd Son &Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Columbia Iron and Steel Company, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Cherrv Valley Iron Company, Leetonia, 
Ohio. 

Hussey, Howe & Co., Limited, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick & Co., Limited, Leechburg, 
Pa. 

Chartiers Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. L. Kimberly & Co., Limited, fur At¬ 
lantic Iron Works, Sharon Pa. 

North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
Bay View, Wis. 

Falcon Iron and Nail Company, Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

f Special Cable Diepatch to The Iron Age. ] 
London, Wednesday, July 25,1888. 

There has been further improvement in 
the statistical position of Block Tin dur¬ 
ing the first half of July, and to this fact, 
rather than to what is generally termed 
“speculative manipulation,^' is due the ad¬ 
vance in prices. The policy of the pro¬ 
ducers in refraining from sending forward 
excessive supplies doubtless has some 
bearing upon the situation, but heavy de¬ 
liveries have latterly figured more con¬ 
spicuously than anything else and make a 
deep impression. Returns for the first half 
of the month show total deliveries of no 
less than 2300 tons, which, together with 
the smaller receipts from primary points, 
make a total reduction of 7600 tons in 
the supply on spot and afloat. There is 
still a considerable amount of Metal due 
consumers on three months’ contracts. 
Shipments from the Straits, it is stated, 
will have been moderate the last half of 
the month, and a further decrease in 
stocks is expected. Speculation has been 
moderate, however, despite the improved 
situation. 

Copper has fluctuated to a very moderate 
extent, and the turnover of contracts dur¬ 
ing the week has been rather small as w"ell, 
outside interest being tame and the pur¬ 
chases by consumers still of a conservative 
nature. Chili Bar three months’ futures 
are mamtmned at £78 by the syndicate, 
and new form contracts are at within 
£5 ® £6 of that price. The syndicate is 
still a ready buyer of Chili Bars at £78, 
but does not go beyond that price. It is 
the belief in well-informed quarters that 
the syndicate efforts are directed toward 
holding the market on the £78 level, 
and that no great advance is contem¬ 
plated. There are rumors afloat of 
a projected amalgamation of the lead- 


mg Spanish mine interests, which, if 
carried to a successful end, will greatly 
strengthen the situation. It is also stated 
that means are being sought in Paris to 
conciliate the interests of the English 
smelters. Several important sales of fur¬ 
nace material have been made by the 
Soci6td des M^taux, particulars of which 
are kept strictly private. The Bratsberg 
Company have concluded sales covering 
the entire production of their mines up to 
June, 1889, at 13 francs. The contracts 
specify that the output shall not exceed 
2000 tons. 

The Scotch Pig-Iron market is showing 
decided improvement in tone. Makers 
have ceased storing in “makers’ brands,” 
and the “ bears ” in the speculative arena 
have consequently turned about in alarm 
to cover their “short” sales of w^arrants. 
This movement is reflected in an advance 
on warrants to 38/9. There has been no 
further curtailment of the production, and 
the change above referred to is attributed 
to the receipt at Birmingham of orders for 
a new arsenal for the Ameer of Afghan¬ 
istan. The latter, it is anticipated, will 
require the use of a considerable quantity 
of Scotch Pigs. In to-day’s transactions 
in Scotch warrants as high as 39/ was 
touched, and the firmness there was re¬ 
flected in other branches. Makers’ brands 
are better by about 6d than a week ago 
in most instances, and Middlesboro’ Pig 
has improved fid, w'hile Bessemer Pig dis¬ 
plays greater firmness at pre.sent rates. 

The Steel trade has shown but a moder¬ 
ate degree of animation. Prices are a 
shade lower on Blooms and Slabs, but 
otherwise fairly steady. 

There is not the slightest improvement 
in the demand for any cla.ss of old ma¬ 
terial. 

There has been no important change m 
the condition of the Tin-Plate trade. A 
steady business is reported in most quar¬ 
ters and the the favorable position of sup¬ 
plies, in the face of the heavy production, 
together with the further rise in the cost 
of Block Tin, serves to hold values very 
steady. 

A new make of Siemens Steel in bars 
will shortly be placed on the market, and 
also the make of a new Bessemer Steel 
works, both located in Glamorganshire. 

The Hope Plate Iron Works are again 
in operation. The sale is reported of the 
Glaisdall furnaces for £8900. The New¬ 
port rolling mills have been started by the 
John Hill Company, cmjiloying 30 pud¬ 
dling furnaces. 

Scotch Pig. —More business doing and 
the market stronger : 

No. 1 OoltneM, r.o.b. Uiasfrow.48/ 

No. 1 Summer lee. “ “ ...47/6 

No. 1 Garteherrle. * •* .44 6 

No. 1 LsdeIoah. .44 6 

No. 1 Ca™roe, 89/6 

No. 1 ShotU. * 1 Leltli..45/ 

No. t Qienframock. ' Ardrossan_ . .48/ 

No. 1 Dalmellliigton,** ** .40/ 

No. 1 CEtinton ** ... 89/ 

Steamer rrelxbte, Olasirow tv New York. 

5/ ; LlTerpool to New York. T'fi. 

Cleveland Pig. —The market quite 
strong with demand active. No. 1 Mid¬ 
dlesboro’, G.M.B., 36/; No. 8 do., 32/fi. 

Bessemer Pig. —Demand brisker, and 
prices show greater firmness. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 43/, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —Inhere has been no ma¬ 
terial change the past week. English 20 ^ 


quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails.— A fair volume of business 
at steady prices. Standard sections quoted 
at £3. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Values rather weaker, 
but a fair trade at the decline. We quote 
at £3. 12/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —Business moderate and 
prices barely steady. Bessemer, 24 x 24 
inch, £3. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Rather weak market, 
with demand light. Bessemer, £3. 16/3, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods. —A quiet market, 
with prices steady. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £5. 13/9 and No. 5 at £5. 10/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Rails. —The market very quiet. 
Tees quoted at £2. 15/, and Double 
Heads £2. 17/6, c.i.f.. New York. 

Scrap Iron. —No improvement in the 
demand. Heavy Wrought quoted at £2. 5/ 
@ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Only small sales making. 
Bessemer quoted £2. 5/ @ £2. 7/6, 
f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.- The demand has been 
good, and prices are firm. We quote^ 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaw^ (Trade. 14/6 15/ 

IC B(^»emer steel, doke finish.18/ @ 13/3 

IC Siemens “ ” “ .13/3^18/6 

IC Coke, B. V. (Trade.13/ 13/3 

Charcoal Teme, Dean errade.12/6 © 12/9 

Manufactured Iron. —The market 
rather quiet. Prices a shade higher on 
Sheets, but otherwise unchanged. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. ^ 7 10 0 

Common “ 4 17 6 5 0 0 

“ BPkSheet,singles .... ^ 6 16 0 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 12 6 4 15 0 

Tin. —The market somewhat e^ier to¬ 
day, and less active, showing £1. 15/ de¬ 
cline from the highest price. Straits 
quoted at £87. 10/6 @ £87. 15/, s|)ot, 
and £88 @ £88. 6/ for three months’ 
^futures. 

Copper. —Transactions have been mod¬ 
erate, but the market remains very firm. 
Chili Bars closed at £79. 15/, spot, and 
£78 @ £78. 5/, three months’ futures. 
Best Selected, £75, nominal. 

Lead. —There has been a very fair busi¬ 
ness and a better tone to the market. Soft 
Spanish, £13. 15/ at the close. 

Spelter. —Demand has run fairly and 
prices show but slight change. Silesian, 
ordinary, £16. 2/6 at the close. 


It is reported that the vacancy in the 
presidency of the Columbia School of 
Slines, New York City, caused by the 
resignation of President Barnard, may be 
filled by the selection of a Western metal¬ 
lurgist of national reputation. Prof. Wm. 
B. Potter. His selection would give gen¬ 
eral satisfaction to those interested in the 
success of this institution, but his retire¬ 
ment from his present field of usefulness 
would be the cause of universal regret 
among his present associates. 

Crude oil from Lima, Ohio, will arrive 
at Chicago through a pipe line this week, 
and it is stated that the company expect 
to distribute 800,000 barrels of it per day. 
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Hardware. 


Manufacturers and merchants are mak¬ 
ing active preparations for the fall trade, 
■which has not yet opened in any consider¬ 
able volume. Prices are receiving careful 
revision, and some minor changes are to 
be noted, but the market, as a whole, re¬ 
mains without important variation. Prices 
generally are not regarded as strong, and 
buyers are careful not to order beyond their 
requirements. 

Cut Nafis. 

Considering the season, a fair trade is 
being done in Nails, and for the month 
has been above the average. Prices are 
pretty firmly adhered to, at least so far as 
stanaard brands are concerned. We con¬ 
tinue to quote $1.90 to $1 .95 for carload 
lots on dock, and $1.95 to $2 for small 
lots from store. 

Wire Nails. 

The demand is moderate, and prices 
continue without material change. Car¬ 
load lots at factory are quoted regularly at 
$2.45 ito $2.50, and small lots from store 
are offered at the usual advance. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The Association of Emery Wheel manu¬ 
facturers have been formed, and most of 
the manufacturers have agreed upon the 
adoption of a common list to 8ec‘!re uni¬ 
formity in list prices, which will be 
appreciated by the trade, to whom the 
diversity of lists has been a source of 
annoyance. The list, which goes into 
effect August 1, is on substantially the 
same basis as those heietofore in use. No 
agreement in regard to discounts has been 
entered into. The following companies 
are members of the Association: 

Northampton Emery Wheel Co. 

Union Stone Co. 

Springfield Glue and Emery Wheel Co. 

Grant Corundum Wheel Co. 

Norton Emery Wheel Co. 

Waltham Emery Wheel Co. 

Sterling Emery Wheel Co. 

Celluloid Emery Wheel Co. 

New Tore Belting and Packing Co. 

Philadelphia Emery Wheel Co. 

Lehigh Emery Wheel Co. 

Vitrified Wheel Co. 

J. L. Otis, of the Northampton Emery 
IJ^eel Company, is the president; W. P. 
Lashure, of the Grant Corundum Wheel 
Company, vice-president, and C. L. Allen, 
of the Norton Emery Wheel Company, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Some of our readers may not have ob¬ 
served the change in the classification and 
price of Screw Hooks and Strap Hinges 
and of heavy welded Hook Hinges which 
has been made by the manufacturers. It 
is indicated below, the prices given being 
f.o.b. factories, 60 days, or 2 per cent, dis¬ 
count for cash in ten days: 

6 , 8,10 and 12 inch, per pound. 3^^ 

11 , 16,18 and 20 incn, per poimd.3)^^ 

22, 24, 30 and 36 inch, per pound. 

The Nimick & Britton Mfg. Co., Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., have issued their Padlock list 
in a separate sheet with the quotation of 
discount 70 per cent. . 

The prices on Tackle Blocks remain 
without open change, but slightly lower 
quotations are made in some cases, and the 
market is not quite as regular as could be 
desired. 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges remain in 
a somewhat demoralized condition, and 
some low quotations are current. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs are rather 
weaker than heretofore, notwithstanding 
the condition of the Copper market, and 
slightly lower quotations are made by some 
of the manufacturers. There is, however, 
some irregularity in the prices at which 


the different manufacturers are offering 
the goods, for which quotations are from 
7i to 10 per cent, apart. 

The Lock market shows little sign of 
improvement, low prices prevailing and 
competition between the manufacturers 
being animated. 

The prices of Padlocks also rule low, 
the extreme figures at which the goods are 
sold being somewhat lower than those 
which have prevailed for considerable 
time. 

The following changes have recently 
been made in the extras on Rope: The 
extras on unoiled Manila and Sisal Rope 
have been reduced from t to J cent per 
pound, a similar change having been m^e 
on coarse and medium unoiled Hay Rope. 
The extras on the fine Hay Rope have been 
changed from I4 to IJ cents. The base 
prices remain as before. 

The Mallory-Wheeler Company, New 
Haven, Conn., and 64 Reade street. New 
York, have issued under date of July, 
1888, a pamphlet containing revised list 
prices and discounts for their Locks, 
Knobs, &c. The list remains on sub¬ 
stantially the same basis as heretofore, the 
charges which are made being for the pur¬ 
pose of equalizing some goods that were 
out of proportion. The company have also 
added an entirely new line of low-priced 
Locks and Latches, which are furnished 
with their flat Steel Keys. They have also 
omitted some of their former numbers, 
which were prefixed by an “ x,” and added 
a number of patterns. At the same time 
the company send out extra pages for in¬ 
sertion in their catalogue. The regular 
discounts remain as before, all goods in 
the list being subject to a discount of 50 
and 10 per cent., except Padlocks and 
Padlock Keys, which are subject to a dis¬ 
count of 65 and 10 per cent., a bonus of 2 
per cent, in addition for cash within 30 
days. 

The following quotations on goods made 
by E. Blair, Bucyrus, Ohio, will be of in¬ 
terest : 

Blair’s Adjustable Husker,j^ gross.$8.00 


Blair’s Adjustable Clipper Busker. 7.00 

Blair’s Fodder Squeezer, per doz. 2.00 


Blair’s Climax Frader Squeezer, per doz. 1.25 

The market for Steel Squares continues 
practically as at our last report, when we 
referred to the termination of the com¬ 
bination. Since that time prices have, 
however, settled slightly, somewhat lower 
quotations being made owing to the active 
competition between some of the makers. 
This line of goods is regarded as quite un¬ 
settled, and there are no indications of an 
immediate arrangement by which prices 
will be controlled. 

The Water Elevator and Purifier Com¬ 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, in a circular re¬ 
lating to their Bucket ^mp, allude to its 
special, features and state that they are 
aesiTOUB of placing the sale of the Pumps 
in the hands of energetic and responsible 
dealers. They further state that they will 
ship sample orders for six Pumps, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, at $19 each, subject to a dis¬ 
count of 40 and 5 per cent. 

Ammunition. 

A report is current that the E. C. 
Meacham Arms Company have made ap¬ 
plication to the association to be re¬ 
instated, but inquiry develops the fact 
that it is without foundation, no such 
proposition having been made by the 
company. That the company had made 
such application is referred to by some op¬ 
posed to them in interest as indicating 
that they have failed in obtaining a sup- 

£ of goods and as being prima facie evi- 
ice that their stock is broken and their 
supply cut off. As such report is without 
foundation the conclusion thus drawn from 
it of course falls to the ground, but the fact 


that the report is thus circulated indicates 
the annoyance caused by the out prices of 
the company, and the efforts which are 
necessary by their competitors to break as 
far as possible the force of their quotations. 
Moreover advices indicate that the company 
are in fact supplying a good many eoo^ at 
the slight concessions which it is their 
present policy to make, while at the same 
time many other goods are sold in a regu¬ 
lar way, thus making the policy a profita¬ 
ble one. It is generally acknowledged 
that in the present condition of things a 
sufiicient supply of goods can easily be ob¬ 
tained by the company which will enable 
them to continue their policy at least dur¬ 
ing the season. In this state of things 
there is a more pronounced feeling on the 
part of the trade that the association will 
oe acting the part of wisdom if without 
unnecessary delay they reach such 
an understanding with the Meacham 
Compaqy as will remove this de¬ 
moralizing influence. It is assumed that 
with the recent withdrawal of the require¬ 
ment that contract houses purchase one- 
third of their goods from the manufact¬ 
urers and with such other minor modi¬ 
fications as may be desirable, arrangements 
might be agreed upon which w^ould be 
satisfactory to the company and advan¬ 
tageous to all concerned. It is the general 
opinion of the best-informed parties that 
such a result is likely ultimately to ensue, 
unless in the meantime something ladical 
is done in the way of recasting the exist¬ 
ing system by which the association is 
marketing its goods. It is also believed 
that the company are now willing to be 
reinstated, provided they are given all the 
privileges of other specials. 

The real difficulty in the case, however, 
is not the position taken by the Meacham 
Company, occupying though they do an 
influential position in the trade, but in the 
fact that the system which the association 
has adopted, and on the whole carried out 
thus far ■with a good measure of success, 
has apparently run its course, so that it 
fails to accomplish the desired ends of 
protecting the different classes of trade 
and securing uniformity of prices. This 
is indicated not only by the fact that retail 
buyers are able, in many cases, to obtain 
from their jobbers slight concessions in 
price, but is also alluded to in the remark 
of an exceptionally well-informed party 
that a large propiortion of the contract 
houses are believed to be obtaining their 
goods with an extra 24, 5 or 74 per cent., 
given indirectly and in a covert way. 
To such an extent is this irregular¬ 
ity in price carried that well-posted 
buyers, large and small, who have not 
heretofore had the benefit of these cut 
prices are endeavoring to procure them, 
and the association in the present juncture 
are apparently not disposed to look too 
closely into tae facts, or to press their au¬ 
thority too far. The general fact that the 
trade are not disposed to enjoy the protec¬ 
tion given them by the carefully elabor¬ 
ated scheme of the association, but in this 
case, as in so many other combmations, 
are willing to divide their extras, is a mat¬ 
ter that must force itself upon the atten¬ 
tion of the manufacturers, and unless the 
existing unsettled and unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of things can be corrected, it is 
thought not unlikely there may be a de¬ 
cided change in their policy, ana the adop¬ 
tion of a scheme of prices much simpler 
than those in force, in which there would 
not be attempted so complicated a protec¬ 
tion for the trade. 

Items. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., of 
Chicago, are making a new departure for a 
Hardware house. In addition to the 40 
salesmen they now employ, they propote 
to put on from 10 to 15 more men to sell 
Jewelry to those who handle such goods- 
embracing dealers in fancy articles, drug, 
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gists, ffentlemen^s furnishers, dry-^oods 
stores, &c. They will carry a full line of 
Optiod Goods, Pocketbooks, Oxidized 
Jewelry and fine Cutlery. Their stock 
will be as complete as any of the best 
Jewelry houses in Chicago, with the ex¬ 
ception of Watch Cases and Movements, 
which would have been added if they had 
room to carry them. Their Revolver de¬ 
partment has been enlarged and made one 
of the most complete in the country. 
They recently gave an order for one of the 
largest stocl^ of Carving Knives known 
bj the oldest salesman to be taken outside 
of Chicago. Their Bicycle and Tricycle 
business has exceeded their expectations 
and they intend next season to make it a 
more prominent branch of their business. 
The store has just been remodeled, to give 
more room to the Cutlery and Jewelry de¬ 
partments, and sliding ladders have been 
put along the shelves to expedite getting 
out orders. The removal of the offices to 
the front of the store has also given in¬ 
creased capacity for laying out goods in 
the rear, their facilities having been badly 
cramped by their greatly increased busi¬ 
ness. The room thus gained represents an 
increase of about 20 per cent, of space in 
the shipping department. The offices are 
now well adapted also for the accommo¬ 
dation of the mcreased force of clerks ren¬ 
dered necessary by the expansion of the 
business. The efficiency of the force has 
further been increased % the engagement 
of men of special training and proved 
ability to take charge of the several de¬ 
partments. It is their intention in all the 
unes handled to be second to none, 
whether they deal exclusively in Firearms, 
exclusively in Jewelry or exclusively in 
Hardware. 

Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
have issued their July 1 illustrated price 
list of goods manufactured by them. Two 
pages are devoted to illustrations of their 
works, office and salesrooms, the remain¬ 
der of the pamphlet being occupied by 
Deep Stamp^ Ware, Shallow Stamped 
Ware and Trimmings, Pieced Tinware, 
Japanned Ware and miscellaneous goods. 
The latter department Includes an exten¬ 
sive variety of household specialties, 
Water Coolers, Coal Vases, Coal Hods and 
Grocers^ Druggists' and Spice Dealers' 
Tinware. They will be pleased to mail a 
copy of this pamphlet on application. 

The Mercantile Mfg. Co,, Cleveland, 
Ohio, issue circulars relating to the Regent, 
Cyclone and Hercules Wringers, in which 
these goods are illustrated, with list prices. 

J. F. Wollensak, Chicago, HI., issues a 
circular and price list relating to the Eagle 
and the Shield Transom Lifters, which are 
similar to his Class 8 and Class 4 goods, 
except that they are a cheaper grade, and 
are put on the market to meet the demand 
for a low-priced Transom Lifter. The 
Shield Lifter has the patent Safety Spring, 
which acts as a cushion and receives the 
shock to prevent the breaking of the glass 
should the Transom be allowed to fall ac¬ 
cidentally or through carelessness. 

W. B. Avery Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, issue a price list devoted to their 
Avery Seamless Steel Elevator Bucket, 
Avery Combined Leather Punch and Saw 
Set and the Holt Combined Anvil and 
Vise. These goods are illustrated, with in¬ 
formation in regard to their special feat¬ 
ures and advantages. 

From the advertisement on page 42 it 
will be seen that King, O’Connor & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., call attention to the Little 
Giant Scroll Saw, the advantages of which 
they allude to. Its simplicity and the 
ease with which it is worked are points 
that they specially mention, as well as the 
low price at which it is offered. 

£. Blair, Bucyrus, Ohio, issue circulars 
relating to his Hog and Pig Rings and 


Ringers, Blair's Fodder Squeezer, Ad¬ 
justable and Clipper Husking Pins and the 
Climax Fodder Squeezer, in which these 
different articles are illustrated. 

By the announcement which appears on 
page 46 it will be seen that the attention 
of manufacturers is called to the advan¬ 
tages possessed by Des Moines, Iowa, as a 
location for manufacturing enterprises. 
Among these it is mentioned that there are 
16 lines of railroads there, and that coal is 
procurable at a very low figure. 

The Pacific Lock and Seal Company, 
304 North Eighth street, St. Louis, Mo., 
have issued a prospectus relating to the 
company and their manufactures. It is 
proposed to incorporate the company 
under the laws of Missouri. The pamphlet 
gives a full description with illustrations 
of the different goods for the manufacture 
of which the company hold patents. 

The circular issued by Walter Hart, 65 
Stone street. New York, describing the 
National Flag-Staff Bracket, of which he 
is the patentee, calls attention to the ad¬ 
vantages possessed by it. It is pointed 
out that the separate parts when put 
together allow of the Bracket being set on 
any surface, giving any desired angle to 
the pole. Its safety is also referred to as 
follows: 

By examining the cut at head of circular 
you will notice that the separate parts, when 
put together, allow of the Bracket being set on 
any surface, giving any desired angle to the 
pole. This Bracket is essentially a s^ety one, 
for as it is removable (and the omy one that is) 
it should be made a fixture to the end of the 
staff, where it will balance the overhang of the 
staff, and act as a handle to the butt. By this 
it removes the danger (which exists with every 
other Bracket) arising when leaning over the 
ground to place the staff in position, for with 
mine, the staff being already in the Bracket, 
all that is required Is to slip the foot of the 
Bracket into the staples, which latter should 
be secured by screws. 

The Brackets are made with diameter of 
socket ranging from to 2 inch, and a 
Group Bracket is also furnished providing 
for a display of five flags. 

Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., have sent us a very neat zyIonite 
tablet for the pocket, wbuch is used for 
calling attention to their Belting, and 
which ^ves on its last page a price list. 
This company are running their works, we 
are advised, with a full complement of 
operators, and report a large sale from the 
home and branch warehouses for their 
Shultz's Patent Fulled Leather Belting. 

In a game of base-ball between the teams 
of Smith, Lyon & Field and William 
Bryce & Co., on the 21st inst., at Pros¬ 
pect Park, the former were defeated by 
the following score: 

Inning8..7r.T'7~l“2 8’’4“6~6'7“8 9~ 
W. B. & Co... 4 3 1 2 3 1 1 1 1—17 
8 ., L.&F.... 000001030—4 

C. H. Gurney & Co., manufacturers' 
agents for the sale of Steel, Heavy Hard¬ 
ware, and Railway, Machinists’ and Min¬ 
ing Supplies, 247 and 249 Lake street, 
Chicago, have just issued a superb cata¬ 
logue, Citmprising 288 pages of illustra¬ 
tions and price lists, tx>und in heavy 
boards with beveled edges, covered with 
olive-colored cloth. The name of the firm 
is stamped in gilt on the back and on the 
side. The contents comprise the full line 
of Tools manufactured by the Atha Tool 
Company, the Boston and Lockport Block 
Company’s specialties, Fisher & Norris’s 
goods, the Syracuse Bolt*Company’s prod¬ 
ucts, &c. Each cut is mven ample room 
for a proper display, and the whole work 
is*above criticism as a specimen of good 
bookmaking. The large line of general 
Hardware manufactui^ by the Penn 
Hardware Company, for whom this firm 
have been sole Western agents for the past 
six years, is not included in this catalogue, 
but is covered by a special catalogue of 


852 pages, which is forwarded to appli¬ 
cants. For the use of their office and 
salesmen Messrs. Gurney & Co. bind the 
two catalogues together, making a very 
handsome volume of 685 pages, which is 
put up in the best of leather with flexible 
covers. 

The Rockford Cutlery Company, Keo¬ 
kuk, Iowa, send out a circular illustrating 
the Boss Wire Cutter. It is stated that 
it will cut No. 7 Wire with one-half the 
power required in the use of other Cutters. 

We have received from the Moser Hol¬ 
der Company, Belleville, Ill., a circular 
relating to their Bundle or Packa^ Car¬ 
riers, to which we have before alluded. 
They advise us that they have 48 machines 
and can turn out 40,000 holders per day. 
They are appointing agents in tne prin¬ 
cipal cities. 

Our readers will observe among the 
Special Notices one in which a Hardware 
business in Northern Indiana is offered for 
sale by A. & B., who may be addressed in 
care of this office. The stock is referred 
to as invoicing about $5000 and the busi¬ 
ness as being a growing one in a prosper¬ 
ous town. 

The announcement in our last issue in 
regard to the American Screw Company’s 
new Screw was received by the trade 
with much interest. It is, however, 
proper that we should state that the com¬ 
pany are not yet prepared to put these 
goods on the market, and are not intend¬ 
ing to offer them to the trade before next 
Spring. They have but just perfected the 
development of the requisite machinery, 
and before they can supply the goods in 
any quantity they will have to build 
more machines, which they are now doing. 

The Silver & Deming Mfg. Company, 
Salem, Ohio, issue an illustrated catalogue 
and price list of Ensilage and Feed Cut¬ 
ters, which they manufacture. In the 
preface to the pamphlet, which is dated 
July 1, the manufacturers direct special 
attention to the various improvements re¬ 
cently made in the construction of their 
Ohio Ensilage and Feed Cutters. The 
first 80 pages of the circular are devoted 
to illustrations and descriptions of these 
Cutters, and a number of testimonials are 
also printed. The remainder of the 
pamphlet consists of a treatise on Silos 
and Ensilage compiled from various 
sources for the Silver & Deming Mfgf. 
Company. The construction of Silos and 
the value of Ensilage are not very gen¬ 
erally understood, and a little treatise of 
this kind will be of much value. Accom¬ 
panying the catalogs is a folded circular 
also relating to the Ohio Ensilage and 
Feed Cutters. 

The Palmer Mfg. Company, 290 Pearl 
street. New York, favor us with advertis¬ 
ing sheets concerning some of their goods. 
One sheet illustrates and describes their 
new Oblong Embossed White Brilliant 
Tray, which is some 11 x 14 inches in size. 
Two other circulars refer to their White 
Embossed Crumb Tray and Brush, in sil¬ 
ver finish, the different designs being 
marked Nos. 35 and 55 respectively. 

The Reading Hardware Com¬ 
pany, 

are now clearing away the debrU of the 
late fire, so as to get in shape to rebuild as 
early as possible. They carried an insur¬ 
ance of $208,000 on their entire works. 
Of this amount of insurance about 80 per 
cent, is involved in the fire. The remiun- 
ing portion of their works, consisting of 
Iron and Brass Foundries, Butt and Pulley 
departments and Screw Factory, are being 
run to their full capacity, and are now 
turning out Apple Parers, Coffee Mills, 
Japanned Store Shelf-Brackets, Cast Butts, 
Gravity and Surface Blind Hinges, HarbJ 
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ster’s and Lull & Porter Shutter Hinges, 
Gate Hinges and Latches, Turnbuckles, 
Tower Bolts, Barrel Bolts, Flat, C’ased, 
Acme and Excelsior Shutter Bolts, Ja¬ 
panned and Bronzed Thumb Latches, Barn- 
Door Latches, Japanned Store-Door Han¬ 
dles, Japanned and Bronze Plated Door- 
Pulls, Japanned and Bronze Plated Drawer- 
Pulls, Common Frame and Axle Pulleys, 
and Jail Padlocks, Bam-Door Hangers, 
Bara-Door Rollers and Barn-Door Rail, 
Hay-Fork Pulleys and Grindstone Fixt¬ 
ures, Bench Screws and Foot Scrapers, 
Porch Irons and Well Wheels, Bed 
Fasts and Store-Truck Ca-sters, Plate, 
French and Bed Casters, Window-Shade 
Brackets, Roller Ends, Waffle Irons, Sad 
Irons and Wood Screws. On last Mon¬ 
day, the 23d inst., they started up the 
Manhattan Hardware Company’s works, 
and by Au^st 1st they will be making 
quite a variety of the leading goods, and 
by September Ist they will be prepared 
to furnish two-thirds of their line of 
Builder’s Hardware and one-third of their 
line of Locks, Knobs and Escutcheons. 
They expect to have the building that 
were destroyed by fire rebuilt within the 
next 90 days and restocked with new ma¬ 
chinery, so that by January 1st they will 
be able to meet all the demands Of the 
trade. Within one week they will have 
their plating and bronzing departments 
running, which will enable them to sup¬ 
ply their well and favorably known line 
of Geneva Bronzed Hardware. They carry 
large and well-assorted stocks at their 
warehouses in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, and are filling a large por¬ 
tion of their orders from same. The com¬ 
pany ask us to thank the trade most cor¬ 
dially for their sympathy and favors, and 
they hope to be able at an early date to 
resume the pleasant relations in all de¬ 
partments which have so long existed. 

Oliver Bros. & Phillips, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., under date of July 20, 
issue the following quotations on their 
extensive line of goods. They also send 
out a circular relating to the Star Steel 
Fence Posts, Stiff Horse Hitchings and 
the Star Picket and Tent Pins, in which 
these articles are illustrated. Their quo¬ 
tations are as follows: 

Pa^ in 
cataloinie* 

Merchant Bar Iron.$1.80 card rates 

Steel Bu^^y Tire, 3-16 inch and heavier, 

per lb., net. iJBbf 

Bridge, Tank, Plate and Angle Iron. 
Li^t I Beams and Channels. Special 

8 rices quoted on receipt of speciflea- 
lons. 

46 Bridge Rivets, made of Soft Welding 

Steel, ^ and larger, per lb., net.4^4^ 

46 Bridge Rivets, made of Soft Welding 

Steel, H, per lb., net. if 

All Rivet Steel is tested to the follow¬ 
ing require ments: Tensile strain per 
square inch, 50,000 to 60,000 lbs. Elonga¬ 
tion in 8 inches, per cent. Reduction 
of area, 60 per cent. 

4 Hoiseshoe Iron, best quality, per lb., net.^4^ 
156 Steel T Rail, lH, 16, 20 and 25 lbs. to the 

yard, per lb., net.1.90^ 

Steel Plow Anvils, 3, 4, i^ and 5 in. 

long, i)er lb., net. if 

89 Iron Wedges, pcT lb., net. 'S^f 

69 Steel Wedges, Standard pattern, oil fin¬ 
ish, per lb., net.394< 

69 Steel Wedges, Standard pattern, axe fin¬ 
ish, per Tb., net.4^ 

09 Steel Wedges, California orTruckee pat¬ 
tern, oil finish, per lb., net. bf 

^ Steel Wedges, California or Truckce pat¬ 
tern, axe finish, per lb., net. Ty^f 

73 Ste*el Crowbars, not over 50 lbs. each, per 

lb., net. 

Steel Crowbars, 60 to lUOlbs. each, per lb. 

extra. If 

Steel Crowbars, 100 to 175 lbs. each, per 

lb. extra. 2f 

Steel Crowbars, 175 to 250 lbs. each, per 

lb. extra.3^ 

99 Beetle Rings, per lb., net. 0if 

161 Square Steel Harrow Teeth, headed, 

packed in kegs,!, ^ 94inch,perlb.,net.2^< 
Square Steel Harrow Teeth, headed, 
packed in kegs, % inch, per lb., net—2%^ 
Square Steel Harrow Teeth, headed. 

packed in kegs, U inch, per lb., net. df 

167 Diamond Steel Harrow Teeth, headed 

hammer point, per lb., net. df 

Diamond Steel Harrow Teeth, headed 
shear point, per lb., net. df 


I {?4 to 1 in. diameter, 

1 61 Screw Hook-and- I 
' Hinges, with Pat-'j 

.I ^ in! diameter; i»^r 

( lb., net. 7^4f 

I GO Screw Hook and Strap Hinges, for 
orders of 2000 pairs and over, per lb., net. 

I 6, 8, 10, 12 in. 14, 16, 18, 20 In. 22 to .36 in. 

1 dhtf oV 2HC 

I Ditto, for orders of 500 pairs and less than 2000 
pairs: 

6, 8, 10, 12, In. 14,16, 18, 20 in. 22 to 36 In. 

I 3^ ‘Siif 2%f 

\ Ditto, for orders of leas than 500 pairs, per 
lb., net: 

6, 8, 10, 12 in. 14, 16, 18, 20 in. 22 to 36 in. 
3^f. ‘Mf 

On ortlers for 2000 pairs and over we will 
make same freight allowances as on 
Carriage Bolts an<l Strap and T-Hinges 
(see freight clause below). 

For ortlers leas than 2000 pairs prices are 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

61 Cellar-DcK>r Hinges, with hook for either 
wood or stone, 8 in. and longer, per lb., 

net. 

125 Grass R(xl8, per Ib., net, 9-16 in., 3H<. H 

in. if 

125 Heel Bolts, Square Neck, per lb., net: 

% X 4^, H X iHy ^ X 4, 

3.70^, 3.80^^, if, 

3H, % X 3 V4, 

4.20C, 4.4(8f, 4.60<‘. 

62, 63 Strap and T Hinges, i)er cent, off, net.TOAlO 
28 to 31 Carriage Bolts (New List, per cent, off 
for net cash.75A5<k2 

$600 bought between January and July, or 
July and Januaiy', 3H per cent, extra. 

$1000 bought between January and July, or 
J^ and January, 7 per cent, extra. 

The extra discounts payable by pool commis¬ 
sioner. 

rREIOHTB. 

Actual freight may be allowed on all ship¬ 
ments of Strap and T Hinges and Carriage Bolts 
of 250 pounds or over to the following points, 
viz.: Boston, New York, Philadeluhia, Balti¬ 
more, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, East 
St. Louis, Chiamo, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Al¬ 
bany and all intermediate points, provided the 
freight to such point does not exceed the freight 
to the place above named to which the place of 
destination is nearest. 

28 to 31 Tire Bolts (New List), per cent, off, net 

cash.70 

82 Machine and Square Head Bolts, per cent. 

off, net cash.70&10 

84 Coach and Lag Screws, per cent, off, net 

cash.75 

Gimlet Point Lag Screws, per cent, off, 

net cash...75 

87 Skein Bolts, per cent, off, net cash.75 

38 Bolt Ends, per cent, off, net cash.70&10 

48 Hot Pressea Square Nuts, per lb. off new 

list, net.6H< 

49 Hot Pressed Hexagon Nuts, per lb. off new 

list .5H< 

52 to 54 Washers, standard sizes for Bolt: 

Inches. H to Wi ^ 7-16 % 

Cts. i«rlb.. 3t4 3?4 4 6 

Inches. 5-16 ^ 3-16 

Cts. per lb... 6 7 • 8 

Nuts and Washers in less lots than one 
keg each size, i»er lb. extra. 

Nuts and Washers in 5-lb. boxes, \f per 
lb. extra. 

44 Bridge and Roof Bolts, 1 to 2 inches di¬ 
ameter, feet and over, per lb., net — 3< 
44 Bridge and Roof Bolts, H and % 
inches diameter, over 4 teet long, per 

lb., net .3^^ 

44 Bridge and Roof Bolts, ^ % and % 
inch diameter, from to 4 feet long, 

I*er lb., net. S^f 

44 Bridge Bolts, with enlarged ends, per lb. 
extra. ^f 

44 Wrought-Iron Bridge Plates, punched, 

per lb., net. ‘S^f 

45 (^St-Iron Washers, per lb., net.2^^ 

108 Screw Hitching Rings, light, with H 

Ring, i>er 100, net.$2.90 

108 Screw Hitching Rings, heavy, with 5-16 

Ring, per loo, net.$3.15 

Mattocks, per cent, off net.GO, 10 and 5 

Grub Hoes, |)er cent, off net.GO, 10 and 5 

Raiiroad and Clay Picks, per cent, off 

net.GO and 10 

Coal Miners^ Picks. 

No. 12 3 4 

Weight, lbs. 2 2^ 3 m 

Length, inches. 16 17W 19 2oU 

Price, per dozen, net cash. $3.90 4.10 4.25 4.50 
Stone Picks. 

Lbs. 5 6 7 8 9 

Price, r*er dozen, 

net cash.$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 

Steel Fence Pickets. 

55 to 57 Fence Pickets, pat. machine bent; 2 
ft. 10 in. long, made of ihi round steel, 

less |:>er cent, net.JUkVlO 

Figure A, Acorn Top,9-inch spread, at :i0 
cents per lineal foot, less per cent. 

net.:10&10 

Figure B, Circle Top, 6-inch spread, at 
24 cents per lineal foot, less i>er cent. 

net.30&10 

Figure B, Circle Top, 9-inch spread, at 
^ cents per lineal foot, less per cent. 

net.30&10 

Figure C, Diamond Ton, 6-inch spread, 
at 25 cents per lineal foot, less per cent. 

net.30&10 

Figure C, Diamond Top, 9-inch spread, 

. at 27 cents per lineal foot, less per cent, 
net.3U&10 


IMgare D, Scollop Top, 6-lnch spread, at 
28 cents per lineal loot, less per cent. 

net.30410 

Figure D, Sct)llop Tt)p, 9-inch spread, at 

30 cents per lineal foot, less per cent. 

net. .30410 

Fiirure E, Oval Top, 28 cents per lineal 

foot, less per cent, net.30410 

Gal van izc^^l Fence Pickets at 10 cents per 
lineal f<K)t extra, net. 

We make* of heavier steel and to longer 
lengths, if required, charging propor¬ 
tionate advance. 

108 Floor Hooks. iK*r lb., net; 

^in.,5^. 

59 Patent Sj»lral Lariat and Picket Pins. 

made ot steel, p€‘r doz., net.$1.50 

Star I.Ariat or Picket Pins, made of, 
steel. pi*r doz., net.00^ 

160 Horse Hitchings, self colored, per doz.. 

net.fl.85 

Solid Steel Hop Bars, per do*., net.12.00 

Ball drills, pt‘r lb., net. 

Stone Drills, per lb., net.6^ 

Timber Dogs, Michigan Pattern, per 

set, net.11# 

Steel Post-Hole Diggers, per doz. .$12.00 

The Star Steel Fence Post^ lOf each, less 
15 per cent, net 

Chain. 

110, Coil, self-colored or black, beet Close 
Link. In ordering state quality 
wanted. 

Hammer Chain, per lb., net: 

3-16, H, 5-16, %. 7-16, V4, 9-16 in, 

9^<, 61^, 6.40#, 4^#, 4Hf, iiif, 4.10#, 

3 !^#, 3J^, 3^1^, 3.75#, sPA, 3.^”‘ 


lin. 


Crane C^ain, per lb. 

5-16 

net: 

7-16, 

13V4#, 

»W#, 

6.60#, 

9-16, 




6.15#, 

6#, 

5.g5#, 

5.50f, 


Teet for Crate Chain : 

Weight per 100 ft. of dose Link; 


H In. 

4 tons. 
%\n. 

10^ tons. 


3-16, 

42, 






9-16, 

820, 


5-16, 

110 , 

410, 


160, 

590, 


7-16 in. 
200 , 


Weight of Stud Chain per fathom: 

1, 11-16, 1^ 1 3-16, m, 1 5-16, 

W, 63, 71, 76, to, 92 lbs. 

1^ 17-16 lU, 19-16, 15^ 111-16, 

105, 110, 122, 133, 1^ 162 lbs. 

1«, 113-16, V/L 11.5-16 2. 2U, 2U, 

165, 179, 190, 200, 2^, a251bs. 

Test for Stud Chain : 

1, m, 13-16, 1^, 

21, 2.5H, 274^, 31 38 tons, 

iH, % 2, 

45 ^, *53^2, 6% tr TTHtone. 

120, Brake, with Eye Bolts for C^ara, per lb., 

net cash, % in., 5t4#: 5-lG in., W. 

115, Well, bright, with Ring and 8 Hook, 

total length 29 inches. No. 2, per doz.. 

net cash.$1.00 

Well, bright, with Ring and S Hook, 
total length 24 Inches, No. 2, per doz., 

net cash.90# 

114, Log. briaht or self-colored, with wrought 
Swivel, two Hooks, or Hook and Ring, 
assorted lengths. iM»r lb., net cash: 

k, 7-16 in., 

3.70#, 4.1?,#, 4.40#, 

%. 5-16 Iri in., 

4.65#, .5.;iU#, 6.40# 

119, Lariat, bright, 3-16, with two Swivels. 

Snap and Ring, per doz., net cash.,$7JS5 

116, Stay, Tongue ana Fifth, black, per lb., 

net, 

5-16, ^ in., 

4k#< o^f, 

100, Wagon Ixx-k and Stretcher, bla^; 5-16 

in., per lb., net.6}4# 

100, Wagon Lock and Stretcher, black, k in., 

per lb., net cash. 6# 

TKir lb. advance for bright. 

121, Hame (’li|>s. Extra Wrought, Polished, 2 

doz. in box, per doz., net.14# 

112, Trace Chains, Straight Link, with Rings: 
6 ^— 6—2, per pair.. :12# 7—12—2, per i>alr..56# 

GW- 8-2, 3.5# 7-14—2, 70# 

GW—10-2, “ 3J»# 7-8-1, “ 47# 

12-2, “ thC 7-10-1, “ 52# 

— 8—1, 4Ji# 7—12—1, “ 66# 

GW-12—1, “ . 5 :)# 7-8-0, “ 58# 

7 — 8—2, “ 39C 7—10—0, “ 63# 

7 —10-2, “ 42# 


Without Swivel, 1# i*er pair less. Twist Links, 
2# per pair advance. Hooks, 2# ijer pair ad¬ 
vance. Standard Weights, 3# per pair Mvanoe. 
99, Lap Links, see Baker Standard List, off 

List.50jt 

99, Lap Rings, see Baker Standard List, off 

List.504Si( 

99, Repair Links, see Baker Standard List, 

off List.505C 

Cold Shuts. 

.5-16 inch, net cash, per pound.11# 

^ ;; ;; . 

% if 

Wagon Hardware. 

+ 84, Wagon Box Strap Bolts and Bolster Plates, 

70 and 10 per cent off.Net 

f Wagon Box Strap Bolt Braces, concaved to 
fit our Straps: 

10 X H, 12 X W, 14 X H in. 
Each, net... .3# 894# 
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+ 86, Wrought Hammer Straps, light pattern, 

each, net. 

+ 86, Wrought Hammer Straps, heavy pattern, 

each, net. 5 ^ 

+ 8(i. Wrought Rub Irons, each net.4^ 

t88. Steel Pole Caps, bent to shape. 

+ Steel Polo Caps, with Holdback, bent to 

shape, each, net.11< 

+101, Single Tree Hooks, % and 11-32, each, 

net..^. 2 ^^ 

+ 101, Single Ti-ee Irons, long pattern, each, 

net. 3.o0< 

+121, Stay Chain Hooks, each, net. 

+ ^, Wagon Box Rods, narrow track, with 

Patent Solid Collar, each, net. 

+ ^ Wagon Box Rods, wide track, with Patent 

Solid Collar, each, net. 

Wagon Box Rods, narrow track, without 

Patent Solid collar, each, net. 

t93. Wagon Box Rods, wide track, without 

Patent Solid Collar, each, net. 

+ Wagon Box Rods, narrow track, with Mal¬ 
leable Collar, each, net. 

+ Wagon Box Rods, wide track, with Malleable 

CoUar, each, net. 

+ 91, Wagon BrakeRiitchets, plain,each, net. 

+ W, Wagon Brake Ratchets, finish^, with 
Guard, each, net.Kj^ 

cent, off, net. 

Str^ght Clifw*, Stamped Baker.50&5 

Welfled Cl!f)s, Stamwd Baker.50 

Welded Cli|>s, with Kings.50&5 

Welded (MiiJS, with Hooks, Stamped Baker... .50 

Twisted Clips, Stamped Baker.50 

Ferrules and Hooks, Baker Pattern.50 

Sets of W’elded Clips for Single Trees or 

Double Ti-ees, Baker Pattern. 50 

Neck Yoke Irons, Centers, Ferrules and 

Kings, Baker Pat tern.60&5 

Baker Axlr Clips. 

Extra price per 
_ ^ 100 for each ad- 

Total Ilians, of Price ditionalinch 
length rrl. part, per 100. in length. 

7 .in.^I’.OO.13^^. 

8 .*-10 in.... 4,:iP.15^. 

».K-in. 5.05.. 

10 .O-IOin. .. 0.70.. 

10 .^ in. 8.;:o.38^. 

+96, Seat Hooks, |>er lb., net. 

Steel Wienche.s, per lb., net. 

+95, Corner Irons, IVrought, Nos. 1 and 2, per 

lb., net. 

+97, Plow and Wagon Clevises, per lb, net. . 

126, Bull Tongue Clevises, per Id., net: 


Per 
ct. off. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


4.7(V 


K* in. 


. per 
9-10, 

4.90^ 

Southern Plow Clevises, Steel, per pound, 

net. 

107, Califoi-niti Tire Rivets and Burrs, made 
of Soft Wielding Stoel, 5-16, per mmnd, 

net.. 

197, Califoimia Tire Rivets and Burra, made 
of Soft Welding Steel, pe»' pound, 

net. 10 ^ 

+87, Wagon Box Staples, in. to 2 U In., to 

clinch, j^r 1000 , net. .$6 

▼87, Wagon Box Stapk^s, made from Bevel 

on, per 1000 , net.... $5.60 

Eyes, 1 ^, each, net.3; 9-16,3.25^ 

+106, Neck YokeEvx*s, with % Rings, 4.75^; 

with 7-16 in. niig, each, net. 50 

Steel King Bolts, regular i>attern, %, If; 

®od 1 w diameter, per pound, net.. 

107, Soft Steel Wagon Rivets, in. diameter, 

_ ^1 Jo. and longer, per pound, net.50 

107, Soft Steel Wagon Rivets, in. diameter, 

“ 5 ^ H *o- *ong, per pound, net.60 

107, Soft Steel Wagon Rivets, 3-16 in. diam- 
™ ^ ood longer, r)erpound, net... .60 

107, Soft Steel W^agon Rivets, 3-16 in. diam- 

^ iong, per pound, net ...70 
107, Wagon Rivets, in 5-pound paper boxes, 

per pound, extra.^ 

107, Wagon Rivets, 25-pound wood boxes, 

j^r pound, extra. U 0 

107, Wagon Rivets, In loss lots than 1 keg 

each size, per pound, extra. ^0 

169, Ox Yoke Staples, per set, extra. 8 O 0 

+90, Double Tree Plat^ per pound, extra.. . 5^0 

+ 88 , Coupling Plates, per pound, extra.aUf 

+80, Tongue Plates, per pound, extra ...... SVif 

+90, Neck Yoke Plates, per set, 2 pieces, per 

set, extra. 50 

22, Tongue Cap Iron, 1 ^, 2 and 214 in. wide/ ‘ 

per pound, extra. . 

22 , Sand Band Iron, in. wide, per pound. 

extra. j 

22 , Hub Band Iron, per pound, extra ... i 
22, Hub Band Shape, made of Soft Welding 

Steel, per pound, extra. 394 ^ 

Single Trees Ironed with Baker Irons. 

No. 1 ,20 in. to 26 in. Southern Plow Single 

Tree, per dozen. ai m 

No. Iji 28 in. or OT in. Southern Piow 

Single Tree, per dozen. 1.00 

No. 194 , 28 In. or 80 in. Western Plow, 

Single Tree, per dozen. 1 90 

No. 2 , 30 In. \vestem, extra heavy Single 

Tree, per dozen. 2 60 

No. 8, 36 in. Wagon, per dozen. !.3 00 

No. 4,34 In. Wagon, per dozen. 3,60 

No. 6, 36 in. Southern Plow Double Tree... 3 00 
No. 6,40 in. Neck Yokes, per dozen. 4.00 

On those goods marked + freight is equalized 
with Chicago, Cleveland, East St. Louis and 

Kacine. Allo'^*--- - 

Pittsburgh. 




other goods f.o.b. cars or boat at 


Trade Topics. 

The following review of the Hardware 
market of Louisville, Ky., will be of in¬ 
terest: 

The Hardware trade of LouisviUe, Ky., is 
showing signs of decided improvement in vol- 
The jobbing houses have completed the 


work of taking stock, and disclose a very satis¬ 
factory status. The amount of business titins- 
acted in the last six months was considerably 
above the average, and the outlook for the 
coming season is good. The salesmen are aU 
out on the road again, and meet with ready 
response from the coimtry merchants. The 
continued decline in prices of several lines of 
manufacture did not prevent the dealers keep¬ 
ing up full stocks, although at each stage down 
the manufacturers insisted that the lowest pos¬ 
sible limit had been reached, yet down they 
came one more notch, evidencing w'onderful 
elasticity of their statements, or elre their pos¬ 
sibilities ; but now that bottom is believed to 
be touched reaUy, there begins to be heavy 
buying, showing that the trade is disposed to 
have some confidence, and is anxious to in¬ 
vest idle money in staple goods that are likely 
to make fair returns. 

The i-esumption by the mills is received with 
satisfaction by the trade generally, and con¬ 
tracts will now be fiUed on time instead of 
recourse being had to the provision which is 
invariably printed in bold t 3 rpe on all letter¬ 
heads of the manufacturers, “ Oixiers subject 
to strikes, &c., at mill.” 

Carriage and "Wagon Goods move briskly, 
some Bai’b Wire is going out and the Wire- 
Nail trade is better than it ever has been. The 
Agricultural Implement dealers are receiving | 
full stocks of thiir wares, looking for a heavy | 
demand this fall. 


in which is exhibited a large and varied 
line of their productions, such as Brass 
and Steel Wire Cloth, Sieves, Garden and 
Lawn Trellis, Settees, Chairs, Ac., Bird 
Cages, Fire Place Fenders, Wire Ofiice 
and Bank Screens, Flower Stands, Vases, 
Weather Vane.s, Office and Bank Railings, 
Window Guards, &c., and a variety of 
Hardware Novelties, including the famous 
Hunter Flour Sifters and Mixers, of which 
a huge pyramid is formed. This firm had 
the honor of having their Fencing, Win¬ 
dow Guard, &c., recommended for use in 
and about the Centennial Buildings by the 
Honorable Board of Commissioners. 

Johnson Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio, ex¬ 
hibit a line of the Zeeck Pattern Axe, of 
which they are manufacturers, w’hich they 
claim to be sup' rior in quality and finish, 
mentioning that none but the finest grade 
of Steel enters in its construction. 

Arrangement of Stroes. 

The illustration, Fig. 255, represents a 
Chain Rack, which is used by Kellogg, 
Jjhnson A Bliss, Chicago, of whose estab- 
Jishment w e gave a description some time 


The Ohio Valley Centennial 
Exhibition. 

Among the Hardware exhibits noticed 
at the Ohio Valley Centennial Exposition 
w'ere a line of Axles*, Wagon, Carriage and 
production of the Standard 
Axle Mfg. Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

J. B. Schroeder & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, show a varied and excellent line of 
Bronze Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’ 
Hardware, consisting of Loose Pin Butts, 
Knobs, Escutcheons, Drawer Pulls, 
Handles, Mortise Locks, &c. 

Henry Dis.ston & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa., make a magnificent exhibit of their 
productions, consisting for the greater 
])art of Circular, Cross-Cut and Hand 
Saws, Masons’ Tools of every variety, the 
exhibit being displayed in a glass cabinet 
some 10 X 16 feet and 18 feet high, the 
front top of which is surmounted by a 
w'ell-executed likeness of Henry Disston. 

The Black Diamond File Works, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., adjoining the exhibit 
of Henry Disston A Sons, display a line of 
their productions in a compact and w ell- 
arranged form, showing these well-known 
Files to ^ood advantage. 

The Fischer Ice Tool Company, Hamil¬ 
ton, Ohio, display a large assortment of 
Ice Tools, Machinery, Ac., the product of 
their w’orks. 

The Riverside Iron Works, for w^hom the 
Hazen Company, Cincinnati, are agents, 
provide an interesting display of their pro¬ 
ductions, consisting of Steel Pipe of every 
description, Steel Nails, Tubing, Bent 
Cold Steel Blooms, Billets, Ore, Pig 
Metal, Ac. 

The Whitely Steel Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, exhibit their Hot and Cold 
Rolled Steel, the production of this Com¬ 
pany being entirely taken up annually in 
the construction of the Whitely Harvest¬ 
ing Machines. 

The Buffalo Scale Company, through 
their agents, the Oppenheimer Hardw^are 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, exhibit a line 
of Postal, Counter, Market, Platform, 
Grain, Dormant, Stock, and numerous 
other Scales. 

The Bandle Arms Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, Oliio, display a select line of Sport¬ 
ing goods of every description, Guns, 
I^owder, Shot and Hunting outfits. 

One of the best arranged and most com¬ 
prehensive displays of the Exposition is 
that of the Fred. J. Meyers Mfg. Company, 

‘ ‘ in the I 



Fig. 255.—C%atn Heels. 


Covin^on, Ky., occupying space in the 
main (Park) Exhibition Hallof 400sq. feet, 


(igo. The arrangement is, it will be seen, 
a combination of a Chain Reel and bins. 
The bins can l)e used for a variety of pur¬ 
poses, Kellogg, Johnson A Bliss using 
them for getting together small bills of 
Builders’ Hardware by shipping depart¬ 
ment, but they will serve admirably for 
Nails, Horseshoes, Ac. The rack consists, 
it will be observed, of wooden posts with 
4-inch iron rods extending between them, on 
which wooden spools revolve. The upper 
row of rods can be lifted out of its place 
by means of open slots in the posts. The 
other rows are arranged with a deep hole 
on the left post, which will permit the rod 
when thrust all the way into it to clear 
the other post and thus be lifted out. The 
rack is alike on both sides, so that it can 
be used as conveniently on one side as the 
other. It 18 utilized for holding a g)‘eat 
variety of Sash Chain, as well as Coil and 
other Chains. 

The London Engineer illustrates in its 
impression of July 6 one set of the twin- 
screw engines of the great Italian warship 
Re Umberto as they stood in the erecting 
shbp. They will indicate 10,000 horse¬ 
power on each screw, and are fitted with 
Joy’s valve-gear. The Re Umberto is one 
of three ships of nearly similar type. She 
is 400 feet long, 75 feet beam, and, dis¬ 
placing 18,251 tons, will draw 28 feet 6 
inches. She is intended to steam at 18 
knots, and will carry four 110-ton guns in 
barbettes. 
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Leyer Latch and Handle. 


This article, which is put on the market 
by J. F. WoUensak, Chicago, III., was 
patented April 24, 1888. It is intended 
for use on njfrigerators, ice boxes, &c. 
One of the points made in regard to it is 
that it may be used for either light or left 


doors. That it may thus be reversible, 
the catch is made in two pieces, permit¬ 
ting either right or left use. The screw 
in the face of catch clamp is lor the pur¬ 
pose of regulating the tension, and by 
means of this it may be so controlled as 
to hold the door tight, which is regarded 
as an improvement over the old method, 
in which this was accomplished by means 
of rubber, which is liable to harden and 
become useless. As indicated in the cut, 
there is a spring pin in the handle which 
engages in the notches of the plate, hold¬ 
ing the handle in position when unlatched. 
These handles are made in polished brass, 
nickel-plated brass and japanned malleable 
iron and are packed one-quarter dozen in 
a box, with screws. 

The A. A W. Flour Sifter. 


A new flour sifter has just been brought 
out by the Adams & Westlake Company, 
of Chicago. It is made of tin, with a 



The A. db W. Flour Sifter, 

concave wire bottom and side-crank with 
four agitator wires. The crankshaft can 
be unscrewed and withdrawn, so that the 
a^tator can be lifted out. It is finished 
vnth a straight, round scoop-handle, which 
is claimed to be more convenient than the 
usual cup-handle. The accompanying il¬ 
lustration will convey an excellent idea of 
its appearance. It is put up in cases of 
one aozen, wrapped in six different colors 
of tissue paper, making a very attractive 
package. 


The cable tariff war has been ended by 
an agreement between the Commercial and 


the pool cable companies to maintain a 
rate of 25 cents a word, instead of the 12- 
cent rate that has prevailed for a year. 


Cash Register Bank. 

This attractive and ingenious toy is put 
on the market by the Henry C. Hart Mfg. 


Company,Detroit, Mich.,and is represented 
in the illustration given herewith, which 
indicates the special feature which gives 
name to it. By pressing the button on the 
top of the safe any amount, from 1 cent to 
$9.99, may be registered. The money is 
inserted in the t^k of the bank, where 
there is a device to prevent its being 
shaken out. The bank is 4| inches in di¬ 
ameter, and has a brass front, the dial 
being in bright colors, and the finish of 


the toy being attractive. The bank is 
packed in a wooden box with a sliding 
cover, three dozen banks in a case. 


A decision has just been rendered by the 
United States Court at Detroit, Mich., in 
the suit brought by Messrs. Lean & Blair, 
engineers and contractors, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., last September, against the Detroit 
Copper and Brass Rolling Mills, of Detroit, 


Mich., to recover a balance on a contract 
for the construction of the plant of the de¬ 
fendants, which the defendants refused to 
pay, claiming that the contract had not 
been completed by the plaintiffs. It ap¬ 
pears that in March, 1887, Lean & Blair 
contracted to build the works of the De¬ 
troit Copper and Brass Rolling Mills upon 
an entirely novel design, which 
was the conception of Mr. Lean, 
the senior member of the firm, 
and that, as the plan of running 
a copper works with gas fuel was 
altogether new, the figures of 
fuel consumption, &c., given by 
the defendants should be used 
as the basis from which to de¬ 
termine the number of gas pro¬ 
ducers that would be reouired to 
run the works, including the 
boilers as well as the furnaces. 
When the plant was completed 
and lighted up last August, it was found 
to be a complete success, except that the 
producer capacity was found to be sufii- 
cient only to run the furnaces, without the 
boilers. It w'as then discovered that the 
figures given by the company as the basis 
were incorrect. The plaintiffs then made 
the company a proposition to build the 
necessary additional giis producers, which 
was aecjepted, but afterward canceled by 
the company, and, being unable to figure 
for themselves what was necessary, they 
called in as an expert a furnace builder, 
who induced them to make alterations 
which cost them $13,000 and then left 
them just where they were in the first 
place—with just enough gas to run the 
furnaces, without the boilers. A verdict 
was rendered giving the plaintiffs the full 
amount of their claim, with interest and 
all costs. The amount involved was $17,- 
000 . 


Electric lighting has been success¬ 
fully tried on the Skane-Holland Railway, 
in Sweden, where a train was dispatched 
from Hclsingborg, fitted with electric 
light in all the carriages except one, so as 


to demonstrate its su’Teriority. There were 
altogether 17 incandescent lamps in use, 
fed from an accumulator in the luggage 
van. The light was very good and steady, 
and all the lamps could be lighted or ex¬ 
tinguished in a moment. The installation 
has been effected by Messrs. Edvrin Audr$n 
& Co., Gothenburg, and it is the intention 
to fit ^1 the express trains between Chris¬ 
tiania and Helsingborg with electric lights. 
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A system of this nature was recently 
devised by Mr. A. M. Butz, of A. M. 
Butz & Co., 154 Lake street, Chicago, and 
is being now introduced in Boston, New 
York, Chicago and Minneapolis. This 
system can be applied to any form of 
heating device, wnether steam, hot water 
or hot air. It can be applied to the heat 
source in each room, as on the radiator, 
register or stove, or to the drafts of the 
heater or furnace, wherever it may be 
located, either in the basement or in the 
barn. 

The apparatus consists of a thermostat, 
Fig. 1, located in the reception hall or 
sitting-room, which by the influence of the 
temperature closes an opening and a clos¬ 
ing electric circuit at the change of 1°. A 
motor, Fi^. 4, is located in the furnace- 
room, having sufficient power to open and 
close a set of balanced dampers, or front 
and check drafts. There is also a battery, 
consisting of three cells of sufficient 
energy, it is said, to run the regulating 
device for three years without attention or 
renewal. A bell placed in the servant’s 
room and wires to connect completes the 
system. As it is desirable in residences to 
have 5° or 10® lower temperature at night 
than in the day time, Mr. Butz has pat¬ 
ented an automatic switch thermostat, as 
illustrated in Fig. 2. Before retiring it is 
determined at what degree the temperature 
should be set for the night by an adjusting 
screw, and at what time in the morning it 
is desired to have the temperature raised 
to the day temperature by turning alarm 
hand on the clock to, say, five or six 
o’clock, at which time it will automatic¬ 
ally switch the thermostat from 60° to 70° 
or any other intermediate degree. 

When applied to a steam, hot-water or 
hot-air heater, the motor is fastened to 
the furnace and a chain attached to the 
crank of the motor raises the front draft 
and closes the check draft, when the tem¬ 
perature falls 4° below the desired point 


dated by steam users, as no expensive 
pneumatic appliances are needed for its 
operation. Three electric wires and two 
cells of battery in combination with the 
thermostat is all that is required to shut off 


Fig. 8.— Ihermo-Eleetrie Valve. 

or turn on steam for direct or indirect 
radiation, and, it is claimed, obtain per¬ 
fect legulation of temperature in resi¬ 
dences, public bmldin^, nospitals, school- 
houses and conservatones. 


The Bntz Heat Begnlator. 


Temperature regulation, like ventilation, 
is among the first and most important con¬ 
siderations, not only in hospitals, churches 
and schoolhouses, but in private dwellings. 


Fig. 1.— Thermostat. 

In this climate the severe winters, together 
with the rapid changes in temperature, 
make some device by which a uniform 
temperature can be maintained within 
doors of the greatest importance, and elec-1 


Fig. ^.—Outside View of Motor. 


Fig. 2.—Automatic Sufitch Thermostat. 

tricity is eminently adapted to perform the 
office of heat relation. For this pur¬ 
pose the well-known thermostat (with 
such improvements as have been recently 
made) is employed in combination with 
other devices which operate to effect the 
regulation according to its indication. 


in the room above, and immediately re¬ 
verses the drafts when the temperature ex¬ 
ceeds the desired degree where the ther¬ 
mostat is located. When the tempera¬ 
ture falls 2° or 3° below the desired de¬ 
gree, a third circuit is closed on the ther¬ 
mostat on which the bell is located, and 
this will alarm the attendant to supply coal 
or shake the ashes down. In Fig. 8 is 
shown the thermo-electric valve for steam 
radiators which will be at once appre- 


'f- 

Efle 


can be used as an angle or straig 
valve. The steam enters the chanmer sur¬ 
rounding the core in which the double 
valve seats are held closed by the valve 
stem E and eccentric D. The upper seat 
being necessarily a little larger tnan the 
lower, the steam pressure helps to hold 
it the more firmly. When the temperature 
falls, the “opening circuit” on the 
I thermostat is closed, and the motor B re- 
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volves the shaft and eccentric D. opening 
the valve seats and allowing the steam and 
water to pass in and out freely in case the 
valve is used on the single pipe system. 
When the temperature rises aocve the de¬ 
sired degree and closes the ‘ ‘ closing cir¬ 
cuit ” on the thermostat, the motor again 
revolves the shaft and eccentric D half a 
revolution, tightly closing the valve seats 
and shutting off the steam. Should it be 
required for any reason to open or close the 
valve without the aid of electricity, this 
can be done by loosening a set-screw on 
the eccentric D and resorting to the wheel 
C to raise or lower the valve stem. This 
system has been ap^ied in many of the 
finest residences in Chicaf^, and a number 
of testimonials speak highly of its effi¬ 
ciency. 


The Eclipse Damper. 


An improved stove-pipe damper, a view 
of which is shown in the engraving pre¬ 


sented herewith, is bein^ placed upon 
the market by Charles Millar & Son, of 
Utica, N. Y. The damper plate is made 
with an elastic tongue, as shown in the 
engraving, which permits the spindle to be 
pushed through the pipe and plate, where 
it is firmly fastened in place by a malleable 
button. This button is so placed that 
when the spindle is in position it not only 
locks all the parts of the damper, but also 
tends to prevent the warping of the dam¬ 
per plate. A spring acting upon the stove¬ 
pipe and a^inst the collar of the handle 
causes the ^mper to retain whatever posi¬ 
tion it may be placed in. The castings 
constituting the damper are smooth and 
carefully finished, the handle being nickel 
plated. The device is claimed to be very 
convenient, and is meeting with much 
favor at the hands of the trade. These 
dampers are packed in neat cases, each 
containing three dozen of a size, or they 
are packed in barrels, as may be preferred. 
In order to take the damper apart it is 
simply necessary to turn the button shown 
in the engraving, press the tongue away 
from the spindle, when it may be easily 
withdrawn. 


It is officially stated that the contracts 
between the companies interested have 
been signed, by which the business of the 
Jersey Central, Lehigh Valley, Lehigh and 
Hudson and Ontario and Western rail¬ 
roads will pass over the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge by a short road which is now being 
built from the western approach to Mont¬ 
gomery, connecting there with the Erie 
road. The bridge proper will be com¬ 
pleted in four weeks, and all the ap- 

? roaches will be complete in three months. 

'he Storm King Bridge is no longer a 
rival to the Poughkeepsie Bridge, its char¬ 
ter articles of incorporation and all papers 
owned by it having been bought by the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge Company over a year 


ago. It has been positively affirmed that 
the New York Central has captured the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, thus heading off 
the plans of the Pennsylvania Road for an 
invasion of New England territory, but 
on this subject reports are contradictory. 


The Collins Patent Sprinkler. 

In the accompanying illustration is 
shown an improved form of sprinkling pot 
just being offered the trade by M. P. 
Kellogg, of Collins, N. Y. The engrav¬ 
ing presents a perspective view of the de¬ 
vice, with a portion of the side broken 
away to show the jwsition of the agitator; 
also a view of the under side of the nozzle. 
The sprinkler is made of tin, and especially 
designed for distributing paris green or 
other insect poison held in solution or sus¬ 
pension in liquids. A feature of the device 
IS the a^tator provided for the purjiose of 
thorou^ly mixing the powders or poisons 


in the water and keeping them in a state 
of agitation. Another feature of novelty 
claimed for the device shown is the nozzle, 
the end of which is expanded into a shape 
much resembling a tennis racket. The 
under side is providevi wdth perforations, 
the construction being such as to accomp¬ 
lish the objects sought in a convenient and 
positive manner. The pot may be em- 
loyed as an ordinary sprinkler by simply 
rawing the free end of the spring catch 
away from the edge of the hood, permit¬ 
ting the agitator to be instantly removed. 
In order to facilitate the operation of the 
sprinkler the bail is so fixea as to retain a 


The Collins Patent Sprinkler. 

vertical position. The manufacturer claims 
that the device has proven very satisfactory 
for the purpose for. which it is intended, 
and that there is no dripping from the 
nozzle when the sprinkler is not in use. 


Combined Stove and Glue-Pot. 

The Cline Mfg. Co., of Chicago, III., 
are offering the trade an improved form 
of ^lue-pot and stove combined, a view of 
which is presented in the accompanying 
engraving. The device consists of a sheet- 
iron vessel, with cover and bail divided 



Combined Stove and Olue Pot. 


into tw'o compartments. The lower one 
constitutes the fire-box, into which char¬ 
coal or any other convenient fuel may be 
placed, w’hile the upper reeeptable is de¬ 
signed for the glue to l>e heated. The 
makers state that when Cline’s patent aro¬ 
matic composition fuel is employed the 
fire bums from the top toward tne bottom, 
and that there is no oil, no blaze and no 
danger, qualities which should render it 
popular with those having use for such 
articles. In order to operate the device 
the makers present the following direc¬ 
tions: Remove the glue-|X)t and the inside 
fire-box from the stove; then fill the box 
with fuel, the top of which sprinkle with 
a few drops of alcohol, or place a loose wad 
of paper on top of the fuel; .set fire to it 
and let the same remain out of the stove 
until the blaze is all exhausted, which will 
only be a few' moments. Remove the 
burnt paper from the fuel and place the 
fire-box in the stove, then the glue-pot and 
cover, allowing the stove to remain in the 
open air about lo minutes, when it will be 
fairly started. Stir lightly about every 
three hours. 


About 40 firms were represented at the 
annual meeting of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Window Glass manufacturers, held 
in this city last week. According 
to the annual report the produc¬ 
tion of the association for the year, 
while large, was not as large ^ that 
of last year. Imports were larger 
than those of last year. During 
the year about 1800 pots had been 
in operation, and the production 
had amounted to about 500,000 
boxes for 40 weeks of work. There 
was stock enough on hand to last 
for some time. Indications were 
that next year would see an in¬ 
creased supply. There were over 
8500 men in the business and their 
organization was one of the strong¬ 
est in the country. Skilled labor 
wjus paid from $3 to $0 a day, while more 
w’as paid for spe cial kinds of work. F. 
L. Hodine, of Philadelphia, was elected 
president. 

J. H. Lippincott confirms the report that 
he has purchased all the right in America 
to Thomas Edison’s phonograph. He does 
not name the exact sum paid for the in¬ 
vention, but it exceeds $1,000,000. He 
says that the phonographs are ready for 
commercial use, and will be on the mar¬ 
ket before many days. Mr. Edison still 
owns the foreign patents to the invention. 
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r. U Waterproof. MO'S.60# 1 

I. B. Trimmed 1-lVu .06# ( 

L B. Ground Bdte,Osintral fif^-10*s.70# f ^ « 

OsQble Waterproof. M0*s.41.40J * 

■oiket Waterproof, MOIs.CO# 

•.D. J»# 
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r. 0. Trimmed.60#) 

r.L. Ground.06# dlsifSB 
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Double Water roof.n.40 7H % 
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Blm rtre MUltary.dls L6ft2 % 

Osatral Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 86ft6ft8 % 

Osa tral Fire. Military ft Sporting. ...dls 16ft6ftS 4 
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Blank Cartridges cal .dls S ft a 

Blank Cartridges. 82 cal..^60. die 2 ft 8 
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B. R Caps, Round BaU.$1.76. dU 2 ft « 

B. B. Caps. ConlealBall, Swaged.....42.00. dls 2ft | 
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Sturteeant Shells).tLOd. dls 2 ft ■ 
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First quality. 14,10 and 20 gauge ($10 list).. ^ 
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Climax m^ds. ) 12 gauge. $8 lUt t ftiogft « 
Club. Rlral and Climax manoa 14 16 and 2o 

gauge. ... ..dls 80fti0ft2 ft 

OelboM's Combination Shot Shells.dfs I6ft2 ft 

;)rass shot Sheila 1st qnailty.w 60ft2 ft 

Brass Shot Shells. Cluh. Rlrai and cfllmax 

dlsOOftSft. 


List No. 10,188/.dls 70ft 10 ft 

^O^Ta ft W. R. A.-B. Bm n np.. 42.001 


0. M. a ft W. R. A.-P. B.. 7ftS . 

Bey'S B. R.. u up. 

kler'sP.M.UBSO. 


___ AaTiia....li n 10#, dls 90 • S0ft6 ft 

Piter ^rfgBra.OH# 

Altage^ Mouse Hol e..... .4M# 

srsutage Mouse Hole. Bxlm.. .UHMUH# 

Tieuson....».ok#BSM# 

Wflamsota^.....,... m#Bio# 

JL ft Riley Carr. PaMt AUd...U^H# 

«eefl vtmtmdDHO^ 

Vmere mils Co....$18.00. dls 90 ft 

Oftsuer BUTllaaii Vise.....dls26ft 

kHen Combined AutII aM Vise.$8. dlsiOftlOft 

Mooreft BarnesMfk. Co..dls 88H ft 

ftngore umd Blin. 

DesSlssi Mfk. Co......1 


▼Si* Ctroninr Lip...Ulls 00 ft 

rstsntiniii mri „.disaofl 

X 1 . Jennings ft Co., No. 10 , extension Bp.dls 40 ft 

11 . Jennings ft Co.. No. 80 .dIsOOft 

X E. Jennings ft Ca, anger Bltsjn fan^ hoxea 

Bimsll Jennings* angers and Bits.. dls 26 f 

’ uttation Jennmgs'Bltsfnew dsti.dls 00 B 00 ft 6 ft 

Pi^'s Black..TiTdisOOft 

dSja mediw ciur Sits.*.*.*.*.'.*.*.*.**.'*.*.*.*.*.'. .dtouS^ i 
gpmne r Pi^ anger Bits.dls 10 % 

Bonner's adJnstsMe \f $ 4 sV.V.V.*.V. . .dls 40 ft 10 4 

Otesns’.. . dIsOOftlOft 

Ires'Mxpiuistee,eadk$a 60 . ...dls SOftlOft 

Qntveesal Mxpanstre. eaoh $440 .dls 200 

Wood's. dSsS 6 # 26 ftl 0 f 

ftsMUistee Btte^ 

dlark*s smniLOlSt Uum^m ......dlsOOBBOftOft 

rres*la 4 .perdoa ,$$0 .dls WB 40 0 

Swan’s.dls 40 ft 

Oteeria No. 1 . BM i Na 9 , BB.dls 86 ft 

•teams’ No. 9 . $48 .dls 80 « 

WtmUt 

Common....M srpss $ 2 l 76 B $ 8.96 

Dtomond..M doa tLlO. dls SsftlO ft 

** 800 ”. dlsS 6 B 88 ft 6 « 

Double Cut, 8 beparaion*s.dls 46 B 46 ft 6 ft 

Doublo Cut, Ct. Valley M^ Co....disSOftlOft 

Double Cut. HartwoO’S, M sra. 86.96 

Double Out. Douglass’. dIsftOftlOft 

Double Cut. Ires'.dls 00 B 00 ft 6 ft 

Btt Blook DHUo— 

Morse Twist Drills...dls 60 ftl 0 ft 6 ft 

Stendsrd....dli 60 ftioft 6 ft 

CtorelaM...dls 60 ftl 0 ft 6 ft 

Syraeuse, for metal.dls 60 ftl 0 ft 6 ft 

•yraense. for wood (wood list).dft 80 #i 80 ft 6 ft 

waUams* or Holt'a for metaL .dls 60 ftl 0 ftl 0 ft 

Williams* or Holt'a for wood...dls iOftlo ft i 

Bhie auggrt and Jftf— 

]?floouMSuen*s.dB UftlOft) KxtPM 

Watroue'a.dlsl 6 ftl 0 f I 

AtO's...dls UftlOft f 

•USD'S BhtDaugurPatt'nOsrBttt.dlslOftiOftJ 
Owl Bntte. 

B«wiug. Drees Ferrule..$B 40 M g ross dls 46 ftl 0 ft 

Pst^ Sewing. Short.. 41.00 M doe--dls tOftlO ft 

PMt BewiM. Vm . 4 L 90 p doa-net 

Atent fW* tOMn ^p.. 0040 • groos dii 46 ftl 0 ft 

Psceut Fee. LeaAer . J& 9.00 D grose-dte 46 ftl 0 ft 


^ wls, Sowing, Common.f groes $L70—dli86 ft 

^wls, Bhonldered Peg....licross Bk46—dls 40B40ai0 ft 

iwla Patent Pea... Vgrom 08#-<dls 40B40ai0 ft 

iwls, BhoulderM Brad.A70 M groes-Hlls 36 ft 

Iwls, Handled Bred..17.60 p gross—di s 46ft 

iwla Handled Bcratoh...|7.60 V groot^-dls 86ai0 ft 

iwla dooket Borateh..040 e doe—dls 86 # 80 ft 

Awl and Teel Beta* _ 

Aiken’s totaawu a Tc^NoAO. Fdo^p-:dls MlO ft 


Awl end Teel Beta* _ 

Aiken’s totaawU St To^NoAO. VdoaJlO-dlB 60ai0 ft 
.r„-.AU ToolH4h..N0Al.|1..5.»U.58.g;^4^. 

«Ulartr,ll,A<lJ.ToolHdte..N<M.l,tU: S,utdl. SS( 

Benry’s Combination Haft.F doa O 

^Irad 8^ Na 49. $10.60. Na 48. $12.60.. .dls TOklOkO ft 
?red Bets, Btaaley^ Rxcelslw/Nci 1,0.60.) 

Irad Bets, Stanley's Bxoelslor. Na2, iLoOi > dls80A10ft 
•rad Beta Btanler’s Bxoelslor, No.$.0.6a S 

MajS^oad AsetoJ HrcuMls.- 

met quality.edoa$6.(X)Bt0.60 

others...F doe, $^60 •$6.7^ 

..KegF »,4#{ PalLF n,6#nH 

Frasers, tn boxM.F grow 18.60 

Dixon's Brerlaetlng. In bxa, F doe^ 1 k; $1.20; 2 n. $2 

Dixon's BTerlaetlng.........IC^D palls, each, 8M 

Lower gradw, special brands.F gro $6.60 • $7 

Axlee«~Na l,4#B4H4b Na 2, 5H06H0, 

toa 7 to 18.die 60056 ft 

!loa 10 to 28.dls OOklOAlOBTO ft 

Vatlonal Wrought Steel Tubular Self-OlUng: 
Standard Farm a to 6) and Special FannTai to a6) 

Less than 10 sets. .dls 88H ft 

Orer 10 sets. .dls SSHkO ft 

X Strong Kxp. (0 to 0). A XZ Strong Truck (lu to 10^ 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 ft 

Orer 10 sets...dls 10A6 ft 

F doe 818.dls 00 ft 

Bnlnneee.—Spring Balaneea.dls 60 ft 

OmnmonMD.Fdoa, |L6G-dls60C 

Chatlllou's SpHnf Balances.dls 60 ft 

Chatlllen's Clroular Spring Balances.dls 00 ft 

aSSt*- 

Light Bress...'...^dls 70A10ft 

Bxtra HeaT/.die 6CA10 ft 

Whfte Metw.,41s OOAiOAlO ft 

■Drer Chima.... ..dls e6A10A6 ft 

^Globe (Cone's Patentu.dls S6Aio • 86 ft 

Gong, Abbe's..dls 86*10# 86 ft 

Gong. Yankee.dls 4^10 ft 

Gong, Barton'S.4 js 40*10 # 60 ft 

(jSk, Taylor'S.dls 26*10 ft 

Orank, Brooks’.dls 60*10*2 ft 

Drank, Cone’s... ..dls 10ft 

Orank ConnePs .dls90*l0ft 

Lerer. Baremt .dls00*10ft 

Lerer, Taylor's Bronsed or Platsd.net 

Lerer, Taylor’s JapannefT.dls 26*10 ft 

Ueer. B.B,M Ca*S.41s60*10*2f 

^U.Brook'S .dls 60*10*2 ft 

Fun Westers,. . ......... dto26*10« 

OOAS~ 

Common Wrought....uis owcio ft 

Westom...dls 20*10 ft 

Western, BeifenfS list...dls 70*10 ft 

Kentneky •‘Star*’.dls90*10ft 

Kentueky. Sargent’s tist. ..die 70*10 ft 

Ood^Genoine Kensnoky. nesr nst.dls 70#70*10 ft 
rexasmar.«dis 60*10 #6o*io*6 ft 

'MD .OIS 40#40*6 ft 

Farm Alls.F h, 8## 8H# 

Steel alloy cnureh and School Alls.. dis to ft 

^Bulluwe.—Biaeksmftas*..,4Js oo*i0*6#00ft 

Moidors*.dls 40 # 40*10 ft 

Band F*tw«we . .. .die ft'wlOk (Oft 

Belttuf. Knhhur. 

Common Standard..dls 70*10 ft 

Standard.dls 70*70*5 ft 

Bxtra.die 00*10 ft 

N. T. B.* P. Ca, Standard.dls 00*6 ft 

N.T.BJtP Co. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 ft 

. 

Hocenklst's.F doB$8.00-dls 10# lOAlOft 

Weston’s, perdosNa 1.8101 Na2,$B...dJs25*10*6ft 

MoGUl’s..?..F doeiS-dlslOft 

Blte.^auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, *a, see 
angers and Bits. 

Bit HuUure. 

■xtensl^ Barber’s.F doa $l6.00-dli 40 # 40*10 ft 

■xAeasloa, ires’.F dos $S(iOO-<lls 60*6 # 00*10 ft 

Diagonal.F doa $B4.0^-dls 40 ft 

angular.Fdos$84.00-dls40*6ft 

Blind Adlustm. 

Domestle.F per doa f8.00~4is S»4 ft 

■xeelBlor.F dos $10.00~dls 60*1013 ft 

Wsshbum't Self •Looking.dls 90 # 90*10 ft 

IIaelDN!(i*r."^^^^* doe patra tLOO-dls 90#90*10 ft 
Van Band’s Screw Pattern......416 F gra—dls60*loft 

Van Band’s 014 Pattern.. .$16 F fra—dls 66*10 ft 

Washburn’s Old Pattern.40 F gra net 

Merrlman’a.new list, net 

ansttn * Eddy Na 9008.10 F gra net 

Beeurlty Grarlty...SO F gra net 

Bwbc3!Vtaraa8%rger.F h 8 # UM net 

Arbed.Hln...F hOiWael 

BleeMe. 

Ordinary Teokla At April 17, *8*...dls 40 ft 

Clereiand Block Ca, Mai. Iron.dls 60 ft 

Norelty Tackle Blocks, Iron.dls 60 ft 

Balsa. 

Door and Autter— 

Oast Iron Barrel, Avars, A.dls 70#70*10 ft 

Cast Iron AntterBolU.dls to # 70*10 ft 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent’s IlstX.dls 06*10 ft 

Ires’Patent Door Mts.dls 60ft 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 # 70*10 ft 

Wroi^t Avars.dls 70 # 70*10 ft 

Wrt Autter.aU Iron.Btiuiley’S At. _db 00*10 ft 

Wrt Autter. Brass EnohAtanleyU.db 40*10 ft 

Wroeght BhutteaSargent’s At. .........db00*10ft 

Wroneht Bonk Flush. Sargent's At..db 66*10 ft 

wrought aunx Flush. BtaalUm At.uts 60*10 ft 

Wrought B.E.Flasn. Com*a Stanley’s At.db bi*lo ft 


Com. list June 10. *84.db 75*6*8 ft 

genuine Eagle, list Oet.. *84.db7^ 76*6 ft 

Phlla. pattern, list Ook 7, A...db76*10#7M10*6ft 
tLRAW..Old At.dbTOft 

nr*- 

Common. At Feb. 88. 1888.db 70 f 

P. C. R * N. Co., Empire, list Feb. 98.188*... .db 70 ft 
P. a R * N. Co.. Phtladel^ At Oet. 84. ..db88H % 

P.C.R*N.Ca. Keystona ^11. At.Oet.'Si._db $0 ft 

P.C.R*N.Ca. Norwi^ Phil. list. Oct.'84.db 76*10 ft 
am. R Ca. Norway. niL. At Oot.16.'84.4b 76*10 ft 

Am. R Ca, Ba^^. PhIL. At Oct.lR'St.db 80 ft 

am. R Ca, raiadeL At. ock IR 84..ulb 8m ft 

Am. R Oa. Bay State. At FSa 2R*88.db to ft 

R»R * W.. Phlladel. At Ook IR1884.db 82 ft 

R.*RMfg.Oo.^dbTOft 

Btoes and Plow- 

Store.db 02H ft 

Plow..dboOMft 

Am. 8. Ca Stora Annealed.db om ft 

R R * W., Plow...db 60 ft 

R. R * W.. Store.dls om ft 

R * R Mfg. Oa, Store.db ^2 ft 

mchlne.ols 76 # 76*10 ft 

Bou Ads.db 76 # 76*10 ft 

Bwrmw...F h 0H#10H# 

Baring (Huehtrou* 

Without Augers. Uprlghk Angular. 

P^las...... ...16.60 $R75.db 60 ft 

A^'s, RIoeb Pateflt.R60 RTRdb 40*10*10ft 

Jennings.AM R76.db45#46*10ft 

OtberMiiehlnes.R86 R76...net 

PhllUpe'Pak.with Angers 7.00 740. .net 

Baw Pina 

Hnmason. Beekley * Oa’s.db 00*10 ft 

Sargent * Ca's.817 and $1R db 00*10 ft 

Peek. Stow * W. Co.dls 60*1^ 6o*10*6 ft 

Brueoe. 

Backus, Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to OR.dta 00*6#00*10ft 

Backus, Nos. 0.8,1RJ4.db 00*10*6 ft 

Backus. Nos. lO. nT^ 90,7 0, U.db 70*10*6 ft 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 10....db 60 ft 

Barber's, Nos. 80 to 88.....db60l 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to 08.dls 60*104 

Barker^s, Nos. R 10 and 12.db 75*10#00 ft 

Barker^ Plated, Nos. R10 and 12.db 06*lo£ro ft 

Osgood's Ratchet.db 40*lo#M ft 

Spofford's. ..dls 60*10 ft 

Ires' New Haren No^elW.dls 70 # 70*6 ft 

Ires’ New Haren Ratchet.db 6s/*6 # 00*10 ft 

Ires’ Barber Ratchet.db 00*6 # 00*10 ft 

Ires' Barbers.db 00*6 # 00*10 ft 

Ires* Spofford. .db 00*6# OOAlOft 

Common Ball. American.4 LTo # IL16 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 2R 27. 80.db 60*10#00*6 ft 

Bartholomew's. Nos. U7 118 .UR.db 70 #70*6 ft 

Amidon's Barker's Imp'd Plain.db 76*10 # 80 ft 

Amldon't Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.....db 06*10 # TO ft 

Amidon's Ratchet .db 76*10 #80 ft 

Amidon's Eclipse Ralchet.**.^..db 00 ft 

Amidon's OloA Jawed.db 40*40*10 ft 

Amidon's Comer Brsoe..db 40#40*10 ft 

Amldon't Unlreraal...4 In., $9.10; 10 In., pLM 

Amidon's BnfBslo Bah...tLlO # bAB 

P.RAW. ....db60*10ft 

Bmekete* 

^If, Plain, Sargent's lbt......db 60*10# 66*10*109 

Shelf, fancy. Sargent's Ak....db 00*10 # 00*10*10 ft 

Reading, ^n.db 00*10 # 00*10*6 ft 

Reading. Boeet^...db 00*i0 # 00*10*10 ft 

Bngnt WlTa O aa ua ..db 86 f 

Bratlers* ilneh.. # lO Ox 11 

Henb* Alf-Basting..) Per dos. 14.60 640 *60 

Bnche t e. S ee Well Buckeu and PaA. 

Bnll Rlnne*—Unkm Ca Nut.dls 66 f 

gwentb.............db00H*10# 70*6 ft 

Hotehkbs’low At.........dbaOft 

Hnmaseo. Beekley * Cab...db 70 ft 

Peek. Stow * W. Oa’s.^Mb 60*10 # 60*10*10 4 

EUnoh Hdw.Co., White MeM low Akdb60#^10 4 
Butehof^a OlMSTora. 

Bradley'S.^..db 96 # 80 

L. * L J. Wblta.db 90*61 

Baattyb.db 40 # 40*6% 

1 9846074 

81040 IROO 91.60 94.00 87.00 80.00 8R60 8R60 

Naw Haren Edge Tool Ca's.db 40 

P. R * W.db 88H*5#83H*tO 

Bntta. 

nmtt 

Wrought Brass...db 70#70*lo ft 

Oast Brass. Tleboatb..v .w83Hft 

Oast BrssR Oorbtn*B Fast.....4b 88%#* loft 

Osst Brass. Loose Jolnk.db 83H*10 ft 

oust /itm— 

Fast Joink Narrow... dis 6o*IO 

Fast Jolnk Broad.......dbSSlo 

Loose Joint.... 

Loose Jolnk JapannM.. 

Loose Jolnk Ji^ with Aooms.. 

Parliament Bntb. <it« 9 n*iAs 

Mayer'sHingae. ....dbTOtlOft 

Loose Pin. Aooms... 

Loose Pin, Aoctbr Japanned. 

Looae Pin. AoomR Jap, Pltd.Tlpa.. 

1#yuii#at tfltsei^ 

Fast Joint Narrow.db 7C*10 ft 

Fast Jolnk Lk Narrow.db 70*10 ft 

Fast Jolnk Broad.db 70*10 ft 

Loose Jolnk Broad.dis 70*io ft 

Table Atta. Back Flaps. *0 .4b 70*10 ft 

Inside BUnd. Regular.db 70*10 ft 

laalde BUnR Light.db 70*10 ft 

Loose Pin.db 70*10 ft 

Bronsed Wrougnt Atts.db 40*10#40*10*6 4 


)#60*10*1< 

db60#^l< 


■ 70#70*10 ft 
....db83>4K 
A88%4ftl0ft 


OnltFura—See Compa 


Culkat Tee 

Gautier. F » 6H#0# 

Dewlcki.F » 6H#6# 

Oun Ouanora. 

Meaeangar'i Comas.F doa $R0R db 86ft 

Amerloan.......F groas $R00 

Aplax.... doa ^db 16 #90 ft 

iJrman’S.-.F doa $R7R db 90 • 

NR4.Fr«Mh..........Fdoa$R9RdbM#00ft 

Na 6, Ironhandla..F groos tROO, db#6#60 1 

Bardina Bebaovs...F doa |R74#i| 00 ft 

Aragua Na 1 B 9 8 9SMK,.„.a»o MOinJtn f 
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THE IRON AGE. 


July 20, 1888* 


..V dos 18.00.41s 85Jfc6 % 

gomastla..*^.V dos 0.60, dls 46 4 

Otemplon. V dos BlOO. dls 60 < 

.0»r4». 

W o n t aad Oarry...dls 10 10*10 6 

S>pttOB. itmw list. AsSm im dis 10 % 

Wool.. .. *• •• •• dIslOO 

Oar»ot Btrotoftoro. 

M Stool. PoUsliad.V 400 0.86 

^0 boa, moot Polnta. 

Ballard*^!!!!! I ‘!!!! 1.*!! 1!!!!! I iSiSb 8 

Oaraot Bwooaoro. _ _ 

BIsaoU lio. 6. W doo 07.00 

Blseoll Vo. 7 Vow Dtod Psa.B dos 00.00 

BIsooU Grsad.B 4oo 06 00 

Crown Jow0.Va 1,0i i Vo. 8,00; Vo. S. 00 

M»glc .B dos 06.00 

lowol .B dos 07.00 

■jstle.....B dos 06.00 

Ootlsso....B dos 08.00 

Owfnnd.B dos 08.00 

S trior <ta«en. .B dos 04.00 

onaowlfe's Delight.B dos 06.00 

Oneea.B dos 06.00 

Qnoea, with bead.» dos 08.00 

Klag.• dnsBft.00 

Weed baprored. B dos 08.00 

Hab. B dos 06.00 

Oof Wheel. B dos 06.00 

Cartridges Bee Ammnalttoa. 

Castors. 

Bed.1 Vew list: 

Plate...VBrsas...dl8 66(a85*6 6 

■uulow Boeket.l Otbers..dls 90 d 60*5 % 

Deep Booaet.40*io % 

T0e Casters, list Bar. 1884.dls 80*10*40 1 

T0e. Oem ..dls 60*60*8 % 

IfaiTO's Patent (Pacsalx).. .dls 48*10 * 80 8 

Parson's Aatl-frloaaa.dls 60 * 60*10 8 

''Giant'*TnioK Casters.......dls 10* i0*6 6 

Btationarr Tmek Oesters. .dis 46*10 

OaMie Aioadore. ^ 

Hnmasoa. Beekler * Os's.».dlt 70 « 

ioS*l^. ZSiM 90% 

Peek 8tow*w.6o...dls 60 *i 08 

chain. 

Von.—Traces. " Betolar ** sUes 8a net B Pelr less 
than exact. 

Log. Fifth. Btretoaer, and ocher raaor Chains, list 

Kot. 1 . 1 ^.dls 60*10 * 50*10*6 % 

AmenoaB Cou 8.10 w 6>16 0 7.16 W 44 0 

la cask lots. 8.75 6.86 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 6.76 6A0 

_Less taan cask lou. add MOM# B a. 

Gannas OolL list of Jane 8oTlM7....dls 60*10*6*008 

Ger. Halter Ohain, list of Jane BO. 1887. 

4*60*10*61^8 

Qonrt Halter, Hltehlag and Breest.disfl^f 

Oorw Tmeee.dls 66*8 8 

OaeMaRattsrGham..dls 60*^68 

Gairaalsed Pnmp Chain.B a 6# * 6W 

Jack Chain. Iron...4*70*10 * 76 8 

Jhek Chain. Bnua...a* 06 * 70 8 


mSu»{aiCf.r:.... 

White Bnamel.......net 

and Booth's.4*86448 

Wosteahohaa.0.76 to g 

Dawaerat dke. 

Dampers, Baff 0 O .d*60 8 

Buffalo Damper Clips..ois 40 % 

Crown Damper.....dU 40 8 

Sxoelslor.d* 40*10 % 

Dirtde j ra ' 8 0 Oompesew. 

Oag Cdllanu 

Bmb o s s ed Gilt, Pope * Btereas' list..d* 80*10 % 

Leather, Pope * Btereas' list...d* 40 % 

Brass. Pope * Bteraas* list.....d* 40 8 


tSSSTh^VS^ 

Grays... 


daa.BOOB 0.80 

...B CTO, 890.0(N a* 80 8 


Bee Bod .... .B fro, M.OO. d* 80 8 

Warner's Vo. 1, B doajVUM): VowMAMid* 40*10*60 % 

Gem (Coll), list AprilIO m .diS 10 8 

Star (CoU). l*t April 10.1884.d* 80 8 

Victor (Coll)...d* 00 * 60*10 f 

Champion (OolD...d* 60*10* 60*10*10 % 

Philadelphia. ,J9 la.. lAOO: 8 la.^.75. d* 6e 8 

CoweU's.Vo. 1. B M08.00: Vo. 8, UioO, d* 60 8 

Rubber, eomplete..«B doe tASoTd* 66*10 8 

HeroulM...d*60 8 

Sbaw Door Cheek and Bpri^.4* tt * 60 * U 8 

Elliott's Door Cheek and 8prtj0...dls 66 8 

Ora wing Katvaa. 

. ( d*75*A* 

New ‘uarea Md iflddlasez..... i 76*10 8 

Memn . .d*60*io*io< 

Wltherby and Douglass.d* 7&*76*6 % 

Watrous. . .d* 16*lo * 86 s 

U * L J. White. Mb 80*6 % 

B^ler't........dto»8 

Adjastabla Handle.dls 80* 0 f 

Wliklason*s Foldiiur.d* 0 * 86*6 8 

Or!!ls mn9 Drill Gtaeka. 

Blaeksmluis*.........each. 0.76 

Blacksmiths' 8elr»Beedtag..tech, 0.60, d* 0 8 

Breast. P.&*W .d*40*108 

Breast, Wilson's.....,^.**80*6 8 

Breast. Millers FhUs.eeeh. ^00 d* 0 8 

Breast, BarthoUanew's... aaeh,8AM, d* 66*10 * 40 8 

Ratcaet, Merrill's.d*80 * 80 * 5t 

Ratchet, lagersoU*.d* 0 8 

Ratchet, Parker's.4* 80 * 80*6 8 

Ratohet. Whltaer's.....d* 80*10 8 

Ratchet, Weston*..d* 80*26 8 

Ratchet,Moore*Tr^letln... ^.j:dte0*8O8 
Whitney* Hand MU, Plain, IlLOO, Adinstewe, 

08.00..TTd*80*10 8 

WUeon* DriU Stoeks.d* P ^ 

Automatic Boring Too*.each. 0.76 * 0.0 

SteM DHOs- 

Morse.d* 60*10*6 8 

Standard. .d* 60*10*6 8 

Syracuse .d* 60*iC*u t 

Clercland.d* 60*10*6 8 

wui^ams.d* 60*io*iu % 

Drill Bite.—Bee Auiw ^ Bits. 

Drill Chnehe.—Bee ChaekA 
DrlBBlng Pane. 

Bmalfs*6s. 


.........BfroOOd I 

Bed........B fro 704 I 

9Kte Ctnym ! H '.!**.!!'.*.*.*'*!*. B gio ild uSt Se ^ 

mnfli 0tnae.-Bee Ltaee. 


^^s,%ln., Sm Gtn,|A0O: t-ik.SSJOe&Ss S| 

Crown Jewel.. .Gtn., 8A60 eeeh, d* w| 

^erkmn^la., 0; 8-in.. 99,46i 7 tn..|4l60 eeOk, d* W i 

Omra Hand nuter. Wkite uHbI. .B ^ 08, d* 0 8 
Cro^HaadFluter.Voe.l.06i A81SJ0: A0a.d*W8 
Shepard Hand nuter, Vo. £.....B doa 06Jo. d* 408 

^pard Rand Pinter, Vo. UO....B doa01, d* 408 

hepard Hand nuter, Vo. 0.B dos 0 d* 40 8 

ClarB's nano nuter.........B dos06wOO, d*08 

Omblned Pinter an^and im...B doe06.00,4*0 8 

Buffalo.B doe00.0 d* 108 

Blaring rietaaora...d*M8 

Fly Trapa. 

Psragon ...Bdos 0.0 * 1.78 

.. Parka.—Hay, Manure.*e..Aseo.list..a*f}6*68 

Hay. MsBure, *0.. Phlla. I*t.....0*0*00*6 8 

Plated, tee Spoon a 
. Krrexera, lee Crenm* 

Buffalo Champion. .d* 80*10*6 8 

sb<»pard'8 L*btaing..dto 08 

White Voant0n.d*08 

Fmit And Jelly F reeaae. __ ^ 

EnterpiiM Mfg. Co.d* 80*10 * 0 8 

HenlA. ndoslAM 

P. D. *ro ...Bdos0.0 

Sb<*pard's Queen City...dto 08 

Hlgh^Ll« .d* 76*6 * 76*10*6 8 

No.0 1 6646 1 7 8 

e dAs 68.76 4.70 A0 AM A66 7A0 A76 10.0 11.0 

Tx>w List . dll 70*10 8 

No .... 0 1 2 8 *4 6 8 7 8 

B dot. . 0.0 8.75 4.26 4.76 AM 6 0 7.0 8.0 0.0 

Pa«e. B 100 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.88.0 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.8.86 

Single Tsped Fuse, for wet ground.4.78 

Double Taped Fuse, for eery wet ground.A0 

Triple Tap^ Fuse, for Terr wet ground.7.26 

Small Outta Percha Fuse, for water.7.0 

lATge Outta Percba Fuse, for water....18.0 

Q'^^Kking Mortise, *e.d* 60*108 

inm,k>wMst^.. ..TT..d* 0*104 

WlTA Wheeler, Madden * Co.d* 08 

wire, Morse* .JUs 0*60*6 8 

Wire. Brown * Sharipe*..d* 10 * 0 8 

Glmleia.-Nail aad Bplka.d* 60*1^8 

" Bmka " Gimlets. .dls 40^M 

** Dlamoad " Gimlets.B gross 0.08 

Donble CuA Bhepardsok*..d* 0*46*6 8 

Doable CuA IreeVT...d* 0 * 00*6 % 

Double OuA Dongtaes*.d* 40*108 

••Bee". VZT. .BgrOM08.4*80*86*67 

i:iae.-T» Page* Liquid.d* 86 * 86*68 

Upton's Liqiild...d* 0 8 

Ulna Pete. 

Tinned aad Bnnmeled. ...4*40*6*40*101 

Family. Howe* *• Bnrekn •*...4*08 

Family U r. * C.*''BnndT"...4*08 

GfiB4etenee 

Small at factory ..«...B tonWJMl* A0 

Grlnaaceae Flztnraa. 

Sargent's Patent. 4*78*188 

Reading Baroware Oe.die 80*10 % 


F..8.* W..1 

Vew Hayea and Middlesex. > 

Wx..... -...5 


d*76*6* 
76*10 8 


J^kBroA ....dtt 08 

MerrfU.d* 60*10*00*10*6 8 

U*LJ. White.d*0*0*6 8 

Witherhy and Douij^lasA. Mb 76 * 76*6 8 

TabiiM Firmers...«d* 40*iu 8 

Tanged Firmers, BatebM..|A76*8A0 

Tanged FlrmerA Bpear * JaokMk*.M0 to 4 

Tanged FlrmerA WKk BroA.d* 0 % 


•9 fTvnaM 

.B grona0 


Tanged FlrmerA muk BroA.d* 0 % 

C^Chlse*. B ».10* 104 

Chneke. 

Beeen Patent..eeeh. 88.0, d* 0 8 

Morse* AdJnatnUe..eaeh, ff^OoTd* 0 * 80*6 8 

Bnnbory.eeeh, 0.00, d* 0 * 60*6 f 

Byraonse. Ba* Pat..d* M 8 

PtoraeMeToolCa* Wrooght Iron.d*M8 

AdJtwteble. Snow*.JHs 40*6 % 

AdjMlahla, Hammer*.d* 16 8 

Adjnstahle. Steams'.d* 80*10 8 

fleams* Adjustable Cabinet and Comer. ..dls 20*10 ff 

CnbtneA Barfont*.d* 00010 8 

Qarrlage Makars*, Bawnt*.d* OOMIO 8 

ibemard Mfg. Co.d*40*6*4^108 

WanMr*s.d* 40*10* 40*10*6 8 

Saw Clamps.Bee vises 

^Ipa* 

Vonrar, Axle, * * 6-16.dU 66*6*6 

Baoond grade Norway Axte, W * AlO.dls 06*6 

Bnperlor Axle Clips. Mb 800*6 *00406*6 f 

Vorwaj taring Bar OllpA AM.d* 00*6*6 

WroanAmmFeUoeClips.....*.B n 60# 

BteelFellneCilpe. g n U 

Baker Axle Clips.dls 26 8 

«)A«lteyeA..... uisMt 

Tlanlfa Bmaa* 

■ardware list.d* 40*10*8 8 

OaBee MtllA 

Box and Side. L*t rerlsed Jan. *,180.d* 50*28 

Amerioan. Baterprlse Mfg uo.d* 90*10*0 8 

The ••iwin.** Lane Bros.d* 0*108 

GdmBneeeB. Dividers* 4he. 

Owpasses, CaUpers. iMvldm.d* 70*70*10 8 

Bemls * OaU Ca's DlTlders....,...„dls 00*6 8 

Bern* * CaUCoe's Compasses*CaDpm....dls 60*6 8 
Bern* * CaU Co.'s Wing * lasida or l^tsldAd* 60*6 8 

Bern* * OaU Ca*o Donola..d*0 8 

B^* * OaU Coe'S (CaU’s Patent inside).d* 0 8 

Bxeetolor.d* 0 8 

1. Bterens * qo.*s Cnitpon end Otndeffl... .dto 26*10 ft 
OeK|mn» Taele. 

Bmdley*i...ui*0 8 

. ^ 90*20*6 8 

Sbertm Mfg. Co...d*M8 

Bnndnsky Co.d* 0* 80*6 8 

Buamoi^BeekleyMlg. Co....d*0*40*108 

. 

MONvenroA* Huibert.... d*08 

_ Onra. g.ntvee and OnMen. 

Owidl gfc^^Gm in....^...d* 60*10 8 

.—• • ^ 

IM Steel Polnte.....B h BM# 


Smslfstoes.B ft? # 

Large stoes.B no^# 

.:....B 9ob„ 82. 0 

family ^:*iC.*.\\\.*\*.T bS iiiirlooGfeSi 

Siaadaru iStsndara CaI . B gro, 00 

Kingston (Standard Cal.B gra |O.0 

Acme (Standard Oa....B gro. 00 

Duplex rstainlsrd Oa)..B gra flA0 

BlTal (Staaaard .B gro. |^0 

IMumph (T. * 8. Mfg. COe)....*.B 00,1 lOLM*ilL0 

Advanoe Va 1.B grono.M 

AdTanoA Vat.B gro tia0 

Bryant's.B gro 616.0 

Ayres'iplral. . .BeroM 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Oo.).B gra 116.0 

Easy<Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. CoJ...B gro, 614.0 

Triple (Hamblin * Pussell Mfg. C^.). B gra 61A2u 

Spiral (Hamblin * RusseU Mfg. Oa).B gra 0-0 

Paine, Dleni * Co’s.B gro 624.0 

Bleetrle Bell Bate*—WollenBnk*s.d*16ft 

Bigelow * Dowse.....d* 0 8 

Mnsery. Va 4 to Va 64 to flour. oF 

46 gr. 10 gr. F FT. 

KegA B n. 4 4 6 4 00 

a ^ W: 

lAB oenA 10 In eOM 0 4 OH# 6 4 

lABoans,1eMthnnlO M 4 10 # 7)44 

Mnnaieled and Tlnaad Wave.—See Hollow- 


. ....4*60*10*60*10*5 I 

Brass .4*00*00*68 

Keearehoeao. _ ^ 

Door Look.iBnine dtoeonate as Door Looks 

Brass Thread.4*0*00*108 

Wood.d*08 

Fean’s Cork Slops..4* 8SM8 

Star.dto 0 * OOM ft 

Frary’s Patent Pelrolegm.jl* 4^10*8 8 

West's Patent Key............d* 60*108 

AaebnrTywk . . . .die 46 8 

Metalllo Key, Leather Lined.dls 66*10 * 00*io ft 

OorkUned..4*0*70*10 ft 

Burnside's Red Cedar.d* 0 8 

Burnside's Red Cedar. bbF. lota.«>d* 60*io % 

J. Sommer* Best Btook ITn Key.d* 0 8 

J. Sommer* Cork lined, 1st qnnUty.d* 0 % 

J. Sommer's Diamond Look.dto 40 % 

J. Sommer's Perfection, FIa Red Cedar.dis 0 8 

J Sommer* Qoodenough Cedar.dto 0 8 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..B doa MOO-d* 80*10 % 

Betf-Meesuring, Lane*. B doa 0AOO-dis 86*10 8 

Belf-Measuring, Victor.B doa 0AOO-d* 26*10 8 

Velloo Platea.. B B 0*0144 

Fifth Whaola.—Derby and Clnoinnati .dto 46*6 8 
Ftloe. 

DOfBiBBtUh— 

Nicholson Files,Rasps, *c ..dto 00*6 * 00*10)1 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.dto 25 « 

Nicholson’s Royal Flies i8eoonds)dls 76 (extra prices 
on certain sises.) 

Other makers, best brands,... .dto 80*6 * 0*10*6 ft 

Fair oranos ..dto 00«10*10* 70 « 

Second quality. .dls 70*5 * 76 8 

Hauer'S Horse Rasps.a* 60*7* a 60*io % 

McCa ffrey's Hone Hasps.dto s0*l0 % 

^7*RlleyCarr.... ..LtoAApril 1,1888,dto 16ft 

1. * Rll^ Carr Bone Bmm..4* 10 8 

Moss * Ctemble.Ltot April A IMS. dto 16 ft 

Butcher...Butcher’s llsA dto 0 ft 

Stnbs...Btn01toA4toM*0ft 

Tnrton's.Torton'Siltotdto. 0*M8 

OreaTee* arena Reaps.. .American list .dto 0 ft 

PUiing Mnehtnee. _ 

Bagle 8)4*toeh BoU...4806,4*0 8 


Cnsdlaa*—Grain.. 

DmIKbI,...... 


IM Steel ^te.....B h 8)4# 

Omrrw Oamhe* 

nteb*. .Mm 60*10 * 60*10*10 8 

Bnbber.B dos ^.0. dto 0 8 

Perfeot. .0*08 




Balters —Coyerc*. Ropa te-ta. Jnte....0* 60*S 8 

Corert'B. tape. H-ln., Hemp.dls 40*8 8 

Coyert's AdJ. tape Halten....dto 40*8 8 

Corert's Hemp Horse aad Cattle lie.<lto 60*8 ft 

Oorart* Jute Horse end Cattle TIee......4*60*10*8 ft 

^iSaSdBmmmMrB. 

^uISS^'b ”!?!.List DOA 1,1886, 4* 86 * 86*1 94 
Buffalo Hammer Co...1 ia •87 

Fayette^?lumb ...4* 40*10* 0 ^ 

Mmrtio TmA.’ V^'iA84i%‘l40 * LTidM 000 ft 

Vetooa Tool Works..dto 40*108 

Warner * Nobles.dia 0 * M ft 

Peok. Stow * WDcoz.. ... .dto 0 8 

Sargent's... ^ 8S)4*108 

Heavy Mummon omd ffl sdpss 

OrerSB.B • 804) 

Wilkinson's Smiths'.10)4# * U# B » 

Band OaMb and Leg Ivaae. 

Proridenoe Tool Oa, Hand CaffAjl6.0 B doa..dtol08 
Profrldenee Tool Ca XeglroaAlM^ B 4os. ...4* 108 

1i 

Daley's improyi^'Hi^Cnftors *Hm^ 

Bandies.^ 

Irim, Wfwtaht or Oast.— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 18 8 4 

Per dos. .0.0 1.0 LIS 146 140....dto80*10*10 

Boggta*s LetchSA.....BdOA80#*86 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches.^.B doA TOe net 

Jap'd Store Door Haadlee—VhtA 81.S8: Plate, iLlOt 

no Plate, 604S.•&*v*-**.Lr. 994 

Bara Door.. . B dim. |L0. dto 10*10 8 

Chest aad LtRtag.....dto 04 

BtmMBB. hood— 

Saw aad Plane..4* 40*10 * 40*io*o ft 

Hammer, Hateheft. 4xa Bledga *0.....dis 86ft 

Brad Awl.....B gromMM 

Hickory Firmer Chto^ assorted.....B gross AOOi . 

HlokoiT Firmer Ohtoel, large,.B gross A0( * 

Apple Firmer Chisel, seso rf ed.Bgrom A01 g 

AppleFlrmer Chisel, large...... M....B gross 0.0 fa 

Socket Firmer Cbto^ assort^,.....B gross 8.0 * 

Socket Framing CbtoeL assorted.....Bgrom A0J 

J. B. Smith PaA File.die 0 8 

. issa Looi <*•«• 

Auger, Msorted.B grom A0> 

anger, large.B grom 7.01 evAiwa 

Pat«^nt Auger, iTse*.....dls 80*10 8 

Patent Anger, Dongiam*.B set ^M a* 

Patent Anger. Swan'S...B set n.0 a* 

Hoe Jlake. Bhorel. *e.dto 60*10 ft 

cross Oat Sow Handles— 

Atkins* Na 1L^, B pair, 80# Va 8, 88# t Va f 
and Vo. 4 Rererslbla8^ , 

Boynton’s hoop Saw Haadka...60#, dis 0f 

Champion .16# 

Hangeva. 

Bara Door, old patterns.dto80*10*10*08 

Barn Door. Vew England..dto 60*10*10* 08 

Samson Steel Aatl-Frictloa.du 66 

Orleans Steel.dls 66 ft 

Hamilton Wrou^t Wood Track.dto 0 8 

U. a Wood Trimk..«• 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Ca's list....4* 01 

CUmaz Aatl-Frictton.... 4to66f 

Climax Steel Antl-Frietlon.dls 60 ft 

Zenith for Wood Track...dto Ml 

Reea’sSteel Arm... 

Challeaga Ham ixor. otoMf 

.... *.»• 
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July 2o, 1688. 


THE IRON AGE. 


0Mt AJia-Krtcuon.dit 00 % 

^|A«z (Wood Track).. .dli 00 % 

Tmr’trllmuu .V doi. or.. 4 tn. nOt 6 in., 


ns.•'•••...duooftof 

Oknnk’i Patent....Mo. 4.nsi Mo. 6,n4.40: Mo. 0, ns 

.dla OOftlb • 00 « 

Wood Traok Iron Dad.« tu tOd. dtf 60*16 • 00 « 

carrier Steel 4nti*Fiiotlon.dls60 60*5 % 

▲rohiceot.V let 16.00. die SO a 

■ollDM.die SO&10 


..dltooa I Hntatlnc Annaratna. I ■ .aniea. 

"Moore*!”HandH<^wltnl*ookBrake.dlayojt .. .JSSSStSi 

l.'.lSs. I “Moor.-.-Dtff.r.BtUlPnltor Bloek..41..0 1 — "•iiiKoSSS8 

Helden. FileeadTeal. ...«»• «“»*J@ 

tala Pat.p doa|4: dla 25 )( Warner*!.. .. _ ...dbSOf 

r.'cholaon File Holders.dla 20 % Slowere. ^ 

Hollew-Wnre. KnterpHae . ..dla 00*10 % 

rtm— ^nnterna. 

Store Hcdlow.Ware. Ground.. .dla 00*l0n00*10*5 % . ^ f4 00 ® t4.% 

Store Hollow-Ware.nnflrronnd ....dla 7^6«70*10f ISSHiJI* 5*S?iS 

Bnameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— P<iuare Plain, with Gnarda^ dot I 4 . 0 u <s |4.S6 

KetwSk to • 70&6 % Sq urt WlrejWlihOnard^ doaII 26 9 S^CO 

oJS^sJuw-sinronibi-* S?SM2h « e-_ 

...cUs 40*5 • 40*10 f Polloe,Sinall,|8.00j Med.lTAO; Largej0.7S. dla SOnSo# 

Gray Bnameleo Wm.dla ton 40*6 1 Idoven INmennero. 

wSiJw . AimM :i%2a 3 S?ws*»to UobA, Ma l.V doa. 10.00. dla S6*S0 % 

oJfSSSUdTSriSwtr."• •O.MM* W0jg.N0^* .F 

mo. or 5 < ouh In SO dan. 161S, # I M, W Fdoa. 

liSSSS18S I ^ j 

Hartford SUTOr Plato Oo.dl. 40*^ . “?*""•..dU 40*6 6 

William Rosera Mfs. Oo. dU 40*6*6 f kilnee. 

Ootton and Linen Flab, Draper’s.dla60S 

Draper*B Chalk. TT. ..dla 60 S 

oat iron- Maaon*B Unen, 84 ft.. Mo. 1. U.86 : Mo. 8, 

Bird Case. Sanrenra Hat. ..d]a60*10*l(r> .,nJ75; Mo. 8,|Sjn ; Ma 4, IS.76; Ma MSJBS. .dla 86 f 

Bird Oaee. Reading.dla 60*loilno % 2®^ton Ohalk.....dla 66 % 

Clothea Line. 8anreBt*a llat..dla 60*10*10 « Samaon. Cottom Ma A 0; Mo. 4^ 18.60.dla 10 % 

Clothea Line. Reading Hat. dla 60*10 n 60*10*10 f Brald^ Moa. 0, |*00TMa 1,16.60; Ma 8 

Celling.8antent*aHat....dla66*l0*10i MaS, 17.60P groea... . .dla868 

Hameaa, Reading Hat..dla 66*10# 66*10*10 1 V*>ona* Unen, Ma sQ, nAO ; Ma 4, Si; l^a 4t4, Sk60 

Coat and Hat, 8argent*a Uat..dla 66*10 a ll®**’®** Colored Cotton.dla 46 

Coat and Hat, Re^fng... ...dla 60*10 # 60*10*10 1 Wire Olotnec. Ma 18. fS.60 1 Mo 10.8S.0O: Ma iO. I8.60. 

Cotton .ndfoaM M Cotton. .17.60 P doa. dla 90% 


Helden* FllenndTenl. 

Bala Pat.p doa|4: dla 25 % 

M.'cholaon File Holders.dla 20 % 

Hollew«Wnre* 


•klaf 7 r.V.V.V.V.V.V..V..VIi!«II!I!i’!!p*aetli 4 .’ 60 . dla 20 % Iron— 

Eleharda*... .d1iiS0#80*10 f Store Hollow-Wara Ground.. .dla 60*10#60*10*5 % 

Lane*B Steel AntS-Frlotlon.dU 40*10 % Wore HoUow;WaraUnOTonnd^. .dla 70*6#70*10 f 

— « . _ _ --Bnameled and Tinned HoUow-Ware- 

Kettiea.dla 70 #70*5 a 


The BaU Bearing Door Hangar....dla 90*10 # 26*10 % 

Warner’s Patent. dla 20#20*10 % 

Staarna’ Antl-FrletUm.dla 20 # 20*10 % 

Stearns' Challenge.dla 26*10 # 2M10*10 % 

Panltlesa.dla 40 # 40*6 % 

Amerlonn.p set |0; dla 20*10 % 

BMer * Wooster. Ma 1. 62^; Mo. 8,76%.dla 40 % 

Para^n* Moa. i, 9 and 8.dla 40*lu % 

Parag^ Moa. 6.6k,7and8.dia 20*10% 

Qnaem .dla eo# 60 *lo % 


aettiea...<iia70#70*&t 

Oral Boilers. Sanoenana * Glue Pots.. ii SPSf®#*^*** 


mekri.C^ai Iron.*..*..*.*.*.*.*.*.**r.*rj«........dla 50% I Sfleer PIoHa—A mo.or6%oaah In80days. 


Mlekal. MaUeable Iron and Steel. .dla 40 % Rm * Ba 

Stnaton Anti Friction Single Strap.dla 3Sk % Meriden H 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dla 40 % Slmpsom I 

Dalreraal Anti Friction ..dla 40 % * 1 

wnd West. 4 In. wheel. 116; 6 In. wheel, fSL...dla 46 % 
a*nM. B>*n.-8M8nM». WUltamB, 

B*Mfe*M.-LUtJnn. 1.1*80. 

iaalah Blood..dla 86 #40% 

Bnnc*a Shingling Lath and daw.dla 40*6 % 

Hnntfa Broa^ .......dla40% 

Buffalo Hammer Co.dla 40*10#60 % V? 

Hnrd*B. dia 40*10 # 50 • t*' 

Fayette R. Plumb.dla 40*10 # 60 % S^!S5l®S 

Wm. Mann. Jr., * Ce.dla 60 # 60*6% § 

Underhill Tool Co.dla 40*6 # 40*10 1 S®®i?®21 

nBderhiU*a MneaandBri^tgooda..dla88M% Coat and E 

C Hammond * Son...dla 40*10 # 6o s Wr&uohi Iro 

Mnmona...dla 40*10 #50% Cotton 

PB^*a.61a 40*10 # 40*10*6 f Cotton Pat 

Kelly's. d]a60#60*6t Taaaeland 

• Op* • .<L*a 60 % Wrought 8 

Tm J^ok Bdge Tool Co.dla 40*10#40*10*61 Bench Hoo 

aUBgUBg.Moa.183.P doa 16.60 fO.00 $0.50 v^Coati 

daw, Moa. 128.P doa 6.00 6.60 7.00 w«MnS^ 

Moa 189.P doa AM 6A0 6.60 

eny ILBlTeo. Wire Coat 

LlgUrnlng. .»....Mfra price P doa818 Belt_ 

^ dla 26%; Jobber's fCztraa Graaa.... ... 

Bootrlo.P doa 817) dla 80 A Bath.. 

gom.. doa 8181 30*6% WhtfBtree-l 

Wadaworth'a.dla 40*7k # 40*10 i Hooka and M 

Cmr*a Needle.» dot 811.60 A818.C0 Hooza and S 

Heath*!.p doa 818.60 # 814.00 Flah Hoon, 

Strop and T.dia 70*10 # 70*10*6 % - - 


10*10 % ..dls 40*5 # 40*10 f 

1 40*6 % Cray Bnamelea Ware.dla to # 40*6 % 

20*10 % Agate and Granite Ware.dla 26 % 

.dia 40 % Rnatleaa Hollow-Ware.dla 60 • 60*6 f 

40 *lu % Galranlaed Tea-KetUee— 

20^10 % luo®.8 7 8 9 

60*10% _ Bach....66# 60# 86# 76# 


Reed * Barton ...dla 40*6 y 

Meriden Brlttanla Co.dla 40*6 % 

Slmpaon, HaU. Miller * Co.dla 40*5 a 

Roger! * Brother...dla 40*6 % 

Hartford Sllyer Plate Oo.dla 40*6*6 % 

William Rogera Mfg. Co. dU 40*6*6 % 

Hneka. 

Coat iron— 

Birdcage.Sanrent'aHat. . ..dla60*10*10^ 

Bird Ca^. Re^ng.....^ 60*10*10 % 

Clothea Line. Sanrent'a llat..dla 60*10*10 « 

Clothea Une. Reading Hat. dla 60*10 # 60*10*10 f 

Celling. Sanrent'a Hat....d]a66*l0*101 

Harneaa Reading Hat..dla 66*10 # 66*10*10 1 

Coat and Hat, Sargenfa Uak.dlt 66*10 % 


*Ma eVlsVi^a 414. Si 
.dla 4 


fProwpAl trim— 

Cotton . ....PdoBfU# 

Cotton Pat. Gf. T. Mallet * Han^e Wka).dla 8M 

Taaael and Picture (T. * s. Mfg. Oa).dla 60 % 

Wrought Staplea, Hooka *e.Bee Wrought «o6d« 

Bench Hooka..JBee Bench Stopa 

Wire Goat and Bat. Gem, Hat April, 1886.... .dla 46 y 
Wire Coat and Hat. Mllea\ Hat April, 1886....dla 46 

Indestrnotlble Coat and Hat.dla. 46% 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. .dia 46 % 

Belt.....dla 76*10# 80 > 

..P doa 82.00 

Whl®h»e^i*aienr.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.l*.!!*.lI!!!!f??.?5l8 66 % 


r«uaov« ......Via OO m Oil 1 

lot 818) 30*6% Whl fH tree Paiwt.....dla66% 

40*^ A 40*10 1 Hooka and i^ea—Maueahle fron.dla 70 # 70*10 % 

OB 811.60 A 818.C 0 Hooza and Byea—Braaa.dla 60*i0*io % 

oa 818.60 A 814.00 Flah Hoozi, Amerlean..dla 60 % 


„ .. ® ^5 Auaahle.jn#96#86#84#S8#.dlB86*U#25*10*io% 6Md»8M 

Hook and I® . Clinton.Fin.84#88# 81#90# 10#.dla40*i0#60% 

• • ( 22 to M iL an.Waez..88# 88# 86# 84# 88adla86*ir #86*10* 10 aaPMAi- 

(xz ro M in . a .^# - . oka ooa oo^ o^a oAa . di, a naciA. a 


Leeka. Fodleckn* Onklnet Ijeeka. Jce« 

Ooor Trefflrf, Ae.— 

Llat. Dea 80.*86. ohgd Feb. 8,*87...dla 60*10 # 60*6 % 
Mhie.—Lower net nrloea often mada 

Sargent * Ca (llat Keh. 1,18681.dia 60*10*8 % 

H fa rttng Hardware Ca (llat Feh.S,'88Xdla 66#00*10 % 

LlTlngaton * Co.dla 70 % 

POTklna' Burglar Proof.dla 60*85 % 

^Ma^a^’*&cton8im Oyiinte ”* V.V.V.(pSa^^b 

L. * a Roni^ L atchea.dla 80*io % 

fe* * .•-Wa 83v4*10 % 

Rorner*! Mtebt Latote.dia 16 % 

Tale newllai. .dlaS8M% 

*'8hepardaon**ar**U.S.”. Jib86% 

'Feller"or* Amerlean”...^40*10% 

8sed»a M. T. Haap Look.....Safi jc 


. — (6 to 18 la. pit.8Wa 

Beayy Welded Hook ( >4 to 8u in., p *.sUf 

(88 to86In., P n.sfi# 

Serew Book and Bye.doa&46|$J* 

(filu....P doaEsO) 

Ram Blind Htngea Moe 88and 84.Ala60*10 

BoM Blind Hingea Moa 888 and 884....dU 66*10 « 

BoM Ph^v.dla 70*10 1 

Rolled Baiaed..dla70*io 


Lyra .86# 83# 29f 81# 80# .. ..dla 40*10*r#60 % 

Snowden.86# 28# 22# 8l# 80# dla 40*i0*6Sf0 % 

Putnam.24# 88#n#80# l9#....dla6*10*8k*2U% 

Tnloan.88# 81# 80# 10# 18#. mTizZSS 

Morthweat*n.26# 88# 88# 81# 80#.dla 10*ic*6*6 % 

Gione.A8# 81# 80# 19# 18* dla 1814*6*6 I 

A. O.A6# 88# 88# 81# S0#...dla 86*10 # 38k*6 % 

a &-X.86# 88# 88# 81# 80#...dla 86*10 # ^*6 « 

ChamnlalB. ..88# 86# 86# 84# 88#.dlafiftitftic % 

Mew Haren. .88# 86# 26# 84# 8S#dlaS5*10#86*10*10% 


Plaae SlnMaViL la'n le '*« m. k Saranac.38# 81# 80# IM 18#.utla 30*io % 

Ge^ Spring M Biaak Bntta...dia 40 1 .*SJ S 


Impire and Crown,’.V.'.V.V. *V. V.’ V,*.dla 80 % Bronacd..... u per lb* 

* V. ^ .Herne 8k#ee-See Shoea Hoeaa 

Amerteen, Gem, end Japeaned.dla 80 ^ — 

j^erloan. Gem, and Star, Bronaed...nei Heae« Rekkea.. compt 

taford. Bronze end Rraas....net Standard. 

.dk80*10i Iztra . 

gelO B Mfg. Co...Ala 8b < M. T. B. * P. Ca. Para. 

■ommer’B... so M. Y. B. * P. Ca, Bztra... 

Bpozmanb...dlsl6#80t M. T. &* P. Ca, Dundee. 

CMiawo.dla 80% _ 


.net Standard.... 

..dla80*10i Iztra ....... 


Heee* Rekkea.. competition.. .76*10 » 76*10*6 % 

ondard.dla 70#7 * 10 % 

ztte .-.dla 60 A 60*10 % 

M. T. B. * P. Ca, Para.dla 3o*l0 % 

M. T. B. * P. Ca, Kztra....^.dlf 60 % 

T. a * P. Ca, Dundee.dla 60*10*6 % 


Matloiiel Ice Chlaea. 


M. a BerorMM...p d<M 86jia ^ 66*101 

OUwz'a Noa 1 s 8.dir60*io*6 1 

gsISSraiSSl.,-, 
iSK!rh2?<SifSia 

■ieperd*a .* ^ 80*10*6 1 Combination loe Tools. 

■JfS^^Si’Weh and Htama.p doa seta 08. dla 601 • 


p doa n.op. dla 8C#80*6 % 
....P doa 86.8* dia 90% 
—2 Rob EK dla 90% 


Delta 1^86 to 89......?!7.»..vr..!!!dS3% 

Ss!!®* S®®- .R>® 

Stoddard Lock Oo...dlaaOASlMi 

'Champion ** Might LatiAce..diaiO % 

Barnoa Mfg. Oo.dial Sg 

*c£ubp^ ” O&Syand^domMnaM 

P bdl caee 

tela Lo^be! r.V.V.V.V.’JlV.V.’.V.V.dta 40*9 J 

Eomer'B. Moa 0 to 91.dla 80 % 

Romar*B BeandlnaTtan, *a Moa 100 to 606...dla 16 % 

A. a Dteta.^dla 40 % 

** OhamploB ” Padlocks...dla 40 % 

Botchzlaa. dia 80% 

feii-A. ik- .-..dla 46% 

'^orse^oe;” p doe.. |9.dla 40 % 

Brown’s Patent.!.!..dla3% 

SeeadlnaTlan... .dIaOO % 

Fratm'a Pat. SceadlBeyte new HalOew)....dla 00% 
Leaker Teels* 


8aHiei^....p doa ^00, dla 60*10 9 Ring Pearlea "Bine Une” Finish.P^toa 890.00 

.F doa Es* dla 60*10 % Ring PeeTeaJ^ommon Finish.p doa 8*00 

I haB^....... p doa>00. dla 16% Sted BookeTPeaTlea......p drottLM 

^or Mall. ..p doa 8L8*dla 80*10% HalL Iron Socket Pearlea.PdoatiolS 

®®,•**®® ®®®® Hooka "Blue Line" Flnlah.p doeI1*0S 




iwL Iron Socket peeTiei.”!:.”!:.’;!;;;::;:;p doa iiKS 
Combination Ice Toola. .p doa 88 . 00 nai Oant Hooka ”Blaa Line” Flnlah e dnZ ata ea 

Roger’! Llg^tnlBg Ice^taL.p groaa 88*60 Cant Hooka MalL Socket Clasp, ”Blae Line '* 

lee Tesce* wjw -iv-i.v --t: • • • • .F «oa 81*00 


dla 70*S8 Ckemplon, * R. * Co...p doe 

Us 46*10% Family.pdoa 


8*0* dla 88*10 % 
8*7*dls80#S&% 


Stamped. 

81™ 


Cent Hobkai ^RaiLsbbket ciaap * dommoB ^ 

tet Hoite (^p da^ ”Bine Line " ii’n.’p dM S 4 I 00 
Cent Hooto, OUp Oleap, Common Flnlah..p doa0*00 

nW* Hbbit,'’S^i4 r**fin^ikfa^ 


# 

itSS liSS AS’f” 


HzMer......dla 60 % , . -_ ____ Cent Hooka CUp Oleap, Common Flnlah. !p doa H *00 

tean^t. Clark's OldFattcrn and Clark a Tip Reye, . .®-25 

ttecard's Acme, Loll * Portar .dia 76*6% .dla»4*8% Umdlng Blocks.PdoafiSS 

SFS®!* .I i®®Rk 40 % (tmiber Oropplea.. *.iTSoii SSoo 

tete Mortar. *c.ci. < Pzrkto’a BosewoodorOoookolo...p doe Eoo, dla 40 f Leetre. 


Otarkn Lou * Porter. Moa *), 1 . i^**’8)a 8. 

Wood. 81 * 60 ; Na * for Brlcz. 81 * 60 ....dia86*9% 

SS2g®S*gSiR®?-.dia 66*6 % 

R®.-.—dla 66*6 % 

y®g®"Hoe......dto60% 

Jj*R*... P<ios8*:i 

ftlt H. SeorH.. 15 , 

lABe'a Crraoant Soerll Pattern.dA 46 1 

lAse'a C r a a eent Plantera Pattern...dk 46 * o « 

•®®k- • • -.V.VV.dia’«) # 60*10 % 


RnlTss. 

Wlson'a Butcher Knlres.. dla 90# 88 1 

Ames’ Butcher Knlyee. rUe S % 

Ames’ Sboe Knlroa...dla ioSu % 


Crraoent Sperll Pattern.dA 46 % ^22- ^®®A ggTg®i.> 

Creaeem PlanteraPattern.dk46*0J W ^* 

Raaor filadc^Sooya Pattern.dk 80 % Breed Kniroe.»o 1 

ikyToolOoL. ** ” _.HiaAA* TekleandPooke*.....*..*...,,„,,,,jSeeOnMery 


DoorMlneral.._..- 
Door Per. JaD’d.. 




^ ^ ^ . Pktdra Judd's.. 

.SX55S3r:;:u:;;;;::u:::.;;;;*-aiifija?^ | RSSafTSSSS-:: 


..dk 00*10*10 




0*10 #70% 

sssRs; 


nmber Grapples.. .« doe 88*00 

Laetre. 

Foar-oanee BotOea...PdealLTb Pgra 817.00 

Sf^Stotrory. ..dk90*10#90*10*10% 

r isanmyltaa. .. .dk 90*10MO*10*10 % 

a * U Block Co. HMioty end U T....dk 80# S9*10 
Rletck Smfee. 

Dengerlleld's Self-lgnlUng..F doafLSt 

iHnttecke*—Retnler Hat ....dk 60*10• 80*i( *6 
aient Ontfers 

DtZ0B*»-M0S. 18 8 4 

P doa.81*0017.0019.00 9*00-dk 46 % 

Woodrnirs.Moa lOO 160 

_ _ Pte 81*00 l*00-dk 46 

OhamplOB.Moa 800 800 400 

Pdoa 80.00 0.00 40.00-dk 0 
Hales' Pattern Mea U 18 18 

PdO8...887.00 8*W 4 * 00 ) 

Amerloen...fdia 

Mea.— 1 8 8 li 

. Rdsfc*. M.00 7.M 1*0 00 00 0S» 

Moa...10 U 0 0 -Jf 

leek.0 *0 *0 6 0 U0 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE IRON AGE. 


July 26,1888. 


PmityiTaniA..4U iOftlOK 

Hot. 1 8 8 00 

V 4m. .. ..4M.00 MwOO 8400 88.00 

■Bm* OhaltoBm^Hot. 1 t 

rdM. .08.00 80.00 4aOO-dli 46#45410 % 

Horn* Mo. 1..880 M d04 41» 65410 % 

DnwOl|$..Mot.. 5 8 0 8 

■Mb. ...150.00 75.00 8400 a85.OO--dl0 80 • 86 8 
BMf ShoTon (KacerpiiM Mfc. Oo.X...41» 80410 d SO t 
Ohodborn’t Bmokod Boof Outtor.V dM. 800.00 


Mtaelnc KsItm. 

ABi.(8dqiuaitj). Mfro.lbUdo,l7i SblodMfU : > 

uSSSS^tV. .dl» 80410 % 

•mlth*!. M dM, Sliiflo, 8400; Domblo, 0. ...dla 40(»46 1 

Mbodd 4 OowlM.din 60410^0 « 

Buffalo Adjuitable.V dot 88.00. du 25 % 

IHblftMM fimtoa.— O MbbhM* Fat..du 70*470 4 7U « 

Stobblna* O^nutno.. dl«004lG4lo« 

•labbfitf* Tinned Biida.......d!f 40410 % 

OhM#*! Hard Metal...dls 60410 % 

Baah*8.dls 80 % 

Ltnooin*s Pattern......dls 0084410 % 

Weed’s.:.^diiMi0 8 

BoasKos.. 18 8 4 

87.00 8.00 0.00 10.00., s. dls 00410410 4 

Haner Orawera«~B dos., fib « 880. 
(IIeBalee.-8sfety. W dM. 0.dis 26 % 

N alla...8 m Trade Report 

Wire jtalU 4 Brads, list JuljU. '87.dls 70®7uA6 « 
Wire Malls. Standard Penny.a kea, 12.65 % 82.05 

a JI Pnller.—.i^nrtlss H a mmer ... VdMW.oonet 
t, Na 1.. ...B doB8«aoo. dliioi 

Peliean.dos W.oo. dls 25 f 

Boss. .VdM8^dls80« 

Nall 8eia.-8quare.B gra, 84.00 <» $4.25 

Round...B aro.. 83.25 

Gannon’s Diamond Point.B gro. 812 dls 20 % 

T \bSi‘n$um^Mon7*Beokley Mfg. Oo.i.dls 40 % 

Blake’s Pattern.B dM 82.00. dls lo % 

Tnmar 4 Seymour Mfg. Oo.dto 60 % 

Nu£% 1 kinds, 6U# off itot Jan. 1.1888. 

In lots less than IM a, B a, add ^ i a boxes add 1# 
to list. 

I^akans 

w OoTemment.ft n 8# 

OTs. Nary .. a 7s 

Mary.* 0<® flJ4# 

Ollara.—Zlne and Tin..dls 05 <5 054io % 

Brass and Copper. .. .dls 6041o<a504l045 « 

tfalleabto. Hammers* Improred, Mo l. 8:1.00; Mo. 2, 

0.00: Mo. 8, 84.40 • dM... .dls 10 « 10416* 

ialleable. Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dig 40 i 

fnar^ Patent or ” Paragon ” Zlne.dls 00410410 % 

Prior’s Patent or •'f^jragon ” Brass...djs 50 % 

Olmstaad’s Tin and Zinc.dis 00 4 

Olmateaa’s Brass and Copper.dls 60 4 

avoogbton’s Zlne.dls 00 4 

BroQgatoa*s Brass.....dls 50 4 


jpaaklact l 


btandard.dls 50410 • 60810410 % 

B.ttr*.>, •-1 -VV.60410 0 00 4 

M. T. B. 4 P.Oo., Standard.dto 6041046 4 

M. T. a 4 P. Co., Empire.dls 70 % 

M. Y. a 4 P. Co., Ralamander.B a 06#, dls 00 4 

Jeni'lns’ Standard.B a 80#. dls 86 4 

American Packing.1O#011 # b a 

Bnssla Packing .14s B v 

Italian Packing.18 • 14# B t 

Cotton Packing.ao • 17# B n 

Jute. 7 0 8#b 1 

Padlock a.-8M Locks. 

Bedvoaised Iron 

Quarto. 10 IS 14 

HUl’s Ugtat Weight. B dM.$2.76 8.00 8.26 

aiU’i HeaTy Weight, B dM. 8.00 8.26 8.75 

Wbltlng^'S.. 2.76 3.00 8.26 


aidney Shepard 4 Oo . 

Iron Clad. .. 

fire Book eto. .. . 

Book eta. ee# W*t1 fhieketo 
indmrated Fibre Ware- 

Star Palls, 12 qt . 

Fire. Stable and Milk. 14 qt. 


.. 2.07 .. 8.28 

.. 2.75 8.00 8.25 
.. 2.7* .'i.26 nM> 


.B do* Mt&<] 
... ..B dos 8^50 

PanellB Paber’t Oarpent*r« .blgbltot dto 604 

. her • Hound Ont . . > gro 86.26 net 

Ltxoa'f Lead.... . Bgro|4.60net 

Olxoo’i» ” .. .. . B gro 85.76 net 

Ofacoo’* Carpenters* . ^ .... •«« .sis soaios 

Pleka. 

BaibMd. 6 to 0.812.00: o to 7,8is.<ito ooaio<i#oo4i( 45 
Adas Eye. 6 to 5 812.00; 5 to 7, flF.dls 5041(050410x6 
Pletara Nalla. 

Brass Bead. Sargent’s lto.t.dls 60410410 

Brass Bead, Combination list. dto 60410 

Poroelaln Head. Sargent’s list...dls 60410410 

PoTMlaln Bead. Comblnatloa list. dls 40al0 


Miles' Patent. 

Plnklag Iraaa.. 


. ..dto 40 1 
.B dM 56s net 


Pipe, Wraagki Iron.—List March 28. 


ito and uader. Plain ... . 

IM And nnder. OAlTAafaed. 

IH And orer. PlAtn . 

IH And oTcr. OAlTAnlsad. 

Boiler rnbes. Iron. 

Plaaaa and Plane irana. 


.dto 67U 

_dU 47H 

.dto57^ 

dls6't4 
.dto 66 


Molding..dls 60 0 50461 

Bench. First Quality.dls 60410 0 5ni 

Beach. Saeoad Qualliy.......... .dlseo4l0 

Bailey's iStanlay R. a L. Oai.dto 80410 < 

trcn Ftaneo- 

S Uley’s (Stanley R. 4 L. Oai...dto 8041008041046! 

loellAneous Planm(Stanley R. 4 L. Co.glls 20410 ] 
Victor Planes (Stonley R. 4 L. Co.). . dls 204 10 J 

Steer’s Iron Pumas..dls 86 0 8646 < 

Meriden MaL Iron Oo.*8.....«dls 804^0804104^1 

Darls’s Iron Planes.dls 80410080410410 

Blrmingbam Plane Co ....^Us 6006046 1 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting..dls 2-* 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.dls 40 0 4OA6; 

iron*— 

Plane Irons.dto 20410' 

Plane Irons. Butcher’s.f&OO 0 86^26 to i 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros...dls 801 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., ** Thistle ”... dls 40 
Plane irons. Middlesex Htg COw. ” Baldwin Iron, 

Single and Cut.dto 20 0 26 ‘ 

Double.dto 8SH 0 40 

L. 4 L J. While. .dis 26 

Plfara aad NIpBara. 

Buttoo** Pateat.....dls 80410 0 401 

■all’s Pat. Compoimd Lew Oatt^ Mlppers, Ma 9 
6 In.. 8I&6O: M^4.7 In.. 1^00 BdM dto SOdtOBsyu < 
Humaeon 4 BeekJey Mfg. Oo.dto600604*8' 


OasPUers.... ,.dto50 5 

Oas Pliers, duster’s Mlekel Plated...dls 5046 % 

Eureka Puers and Nippers.dto 40 % 

RnsseU’s ParaUel.dto 86 1 

P. S. 4 W. Tinners’ Chittl^Mlppers....add 58 w 10 % 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.dls 80 % 

Morrill’s Parallel, per dM., 812.dto 8046 t 

Cronx’s 8 in., 816; loin., $21.dls 40 0 4046 % 

PldBi^i and IjBvalB. 

Regular List.dis 70410070410410 % 

Dtoston's.dto 46410 4 

Pocket Lerels. .dto 70410070410410 % 

Darls Iron LctcIs .dto SO % 

Dans’ InoUnometers...dto 10410 4 

Pappara, Cara. 

Round or Square, i qt.B gro 810.60 0 812 

Round or Square. 2 qt.B gro 825.60 0 $24 

Peat Hale aad Tree Angara and Dlagere. 

Samson Post Hole Dl^tM.B dos $85.00, dto 26410 4 

Fletcher Post Hole Angers.... . B dM 885.00. dto 20 4 

Eureka Diggers..B dM 816 0 tl7 

Lead’s....B dM 88.00 0 8P.OO 

Vaughan’S Post flola Auger, par dM... J18 uO 0 814.00 

EonTer*s Little Olaat.B dos 8I8.00 

Kohler's Hercules.B aosfiS.oo 

Kohler's New Champion...B dos fU.oo 

Schneldler ...B dos 818 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers.B dos $24 

Oronk’s Post Bars. dM 850, dto 6045 0 50410 4 

Qlbh’s Post Hole Digger, B dot 880....dls 40 0 404104 
Patnta Pnrarn. 

White Mountain.B dM 86.00 0 6.50 

Antrim (Combination.B dM 88.00 

Hoosler...B dM 81^50 

Pmning Banka and Bkanvn. 

Dtoston’s Oomhlaed Pruning Hook and Saw. B dM 

818,00.i .dls 20410 4 

Dtoston’s Pruning Hook .B dM 8U.00, dto 20410 4 

E. S. Lee 4 Co.’tPrunln To<ds.dto 40 4 

Pruning Shears, Henry • Pat...B dM 85.75 014.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears.B dM $4.26 014.60 net 

Wheeler. M. 4 Co.'s Comhtnatlon...B dos 812, dU 20 4 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlse...B dM 88.60, dto 80 4 

J. MalUnson 4 Oo.No. 1.86.86'. No. 2.87.26 

Pnllaya.—Hot House, Awning, no.dls 004104 

Japanned Screw...dto 00410 4 

Brass Screw..dto 0O4IO 4 

Japanned Side.dls 6546410 4 

Japanned (Clothes Lina.dto 00410 4 

Empire Sash Pulley . . ....dto 66 000 < 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dls 50 4 

Hay Fork, SoUd Eye. 84,00; SwItoI, 84.60 (* 
Hay Fork, ”Anti Friction,** 6 in. SoUd, 16.70...dls 50 4 

Hay Fork, **F*’ (Common and Pat. Bushed.dU 204 

Hay Fork. Tarhox Pat. Iron.dls 20 4 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-LnbrlMtlng. . .dis 00 4 

Shade Rack.dto 46 4 

Tackle Blocks ..See Blocks 

Pa as Ba«—(Cistern, Best Makers.dto 60 0 lo40o 4 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makars.. .dto 50410 0 60410410 4 
Pitcher Spout. ChMper Goods, .dto 7046 0 7041045 4 
Panekaa. 

Saddlers' or DiiTC. good quality. ... ..B dM 60# 0 56# 

Bemls 4 (Call (Co.'s Cast Steel Drlre.dto 5046 4 

Bemls 4 Call Co.’s Springfield Soeket. .dto 5045 f 

Spring, good quaMy .B dM 82.60 0 $2.50 

Spring, Leach's Pateat.dls 15 4 

Bemls 4 Call Oa’s Spring aad Cheek.dto 40 4 

Solid Tinners'..B dM $1.44, dto 55 4 

■rtnneni Hollow Pan<^es.... . .dls soas « 

Riee Hand Punchee.dls 15 4 

R^l&ldlng Door. Wrt. Brass.B k86#. ... .dto 154 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wit. Iron......B foot?# 

BUdlim Door Iron, Painted_B foot 4#. dls 2041046 4 

dam Door. Light....laea. Hi M 44 

Par 100feet.... 8A50 sloo 4Z40-dlsl04 

M L fbr N R. Hangers— 

Emaa Mad. Larga 

Periooreet.. 82.16 2.70 8.25 net 

Terry • Wrought iron, B root..444# 0 6# 

victor raclr h%iI. 7# • foot. ..dls 6042 4 

(Carrie 1 Steel Rati, per foot.4H# 

cS^ Msl*. .......dto 5645 0 702 

Mall* ible...dto 70 m 7045 4 

Otblis Lawn Rake.812. dts 40 4 

nantoD Lawn Rake.... .8Q. dls 404 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peerie8S..dto 0545 4 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 85.dls 25 4 

tianora — J. R. Torray Raaor Oo..dto 8O4 

Wosteaholme and Butcher .810 to A dto 10 4 

■ajtar Mcrapa^ 

Oanulne Emerson. . .dto 50 0 5046 4 

Imitation Emerson.B dM 88.00, dto 2041046 4 

Torrer’s...dto 20 4 

Badger’s Belt and (Combination.B dM tt 

Lamont (Combination.B dM 8l 

RtTeta and Barra. 

Copper.Als 60 0 60410 4 

Iron, list Norember 17.1887...dls 60 4 

RtreC Mata...dls 6042 0 60410 4 

Rada.-S^. brass. ..dto 2542 4 

Stair Black Walnot.. B dM 40# 

Rallara. 

Bara Door. Bamnt’s list.....dto 50410410 % 

Acme (Antl-Prictlon). ...dto 56 4 

Union Bara Door Roller.dls 70 4 

Rapa.—Manufacturers' prlcM for large lots. 

Manila. h neb and larger B h netl 4 

ManUa...«# inch B k llQ# net 9 

ManUa.to and 6*15 Inoh B k 1194# net 

Manila Tarred Rope.B k lOW# net »- J; 

Manila. Her Rope . B k loQ# net £ a 

Sisal.to inch and larger B k 864# net - 

Sisal ..MlnohBk 0to#net 

Sisal.*to and 6-15 ineh B k ptf# net 

Sisal. Hay Rope....B k 864# net 

Sisal Tarred Rope.B 2 8to# net f 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yarn...B k 7U# net o 

Cotton Rope .B k 16 018# net 

Jute Rod# .B k 7# 

Ralaa. 

Boxwood . . . ...dto 80410 0 80410410 f 

iTory . .dto6O0 604104 

tttod Irona. 

^ From 4 to 10. at factory.... B 100 k 82.60 0 82.56 

SeV Heatlng .B doa. 82.00 m&t 

Self Heating. T^lotj’ ...B doa. $1400 net 

Gleason's Shield and TcMlat.dls 26 4 

Mrs. Pon’s Irons... .die 4004046 4 

Enterprise Star irons, new Ust, July 241882... .dto 40 4 
Oomhlned Fluter and Sad Iron...B doa. 816.00, dto 16 4 

Fox Hereralbla, Self Fluter .B doa., 824.00 not 

Chtnaac Laundry (N. A Butt Cai.SU#, dto 16 4 

New CnclaDd . .64 dls 16 « 

Mshony’s Troy PoL Irons.dts 26 jl 

toaoa and Bnsary Papar mad Clath. 

List April 12. 1880 .dto 2002046 4 

Sibley’s Emery aad Croeus Cloth .dls 80 % 

Mnah Oard. 

Oommon. .........B k. 1O#0 U# 

Paunt.good qualify.. ..B k. Ili#0l8to# 

WhltaCottonHralMfairquaUty.B k8N082# 

OMnawve P«iMia Saah.B k IsH^ 


Patant ’* •• ..Bkia# 

Cable Laid Itailaa *« .....B k 28# 0 28# 

India Cable Laid ** ..Tf k 18# 

SllTar Lake, A QoaUty, Whita.60#. dls 1041046 4 

SllTcr Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10410464 

surer Lake. B QuaUty. Whlteu.604 ^ 2041046 1 

surer Lake. B Quailtr Drab.6a4 ^ 2041046 % 

surer Lake. C QuaUty. Waite (only 1.87# 0 28# 

Sr Iran Spring, Extra BrakletL Wblta..84# 

8ylran Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,.82# 

Semper Idem. Braided, Wblte.80# 

Egyptian. India Hemp, Braided.....86# 

Samson. Braided, White Ootton....60# dls SO 0 8046 4 

Samson, Braided, Drab (Cotton_ M0 dls 80 0 8046 4 

Samson, Hrmided Italian Hamp... .66# dto 80 0 8046 4 
Samson .Brakled Linen.8^ 41a 80 0 8046 4 

CUrrf I&^^aoo: Ma S, 8400 B from.dJa M 4 

Ferguson’s. dtoSMf 

Morris ana Tiiumpn, list Ang. 15.1885.dto 50#a # 

Victor .5041042 4 

Walker<e.dls 104 

Attwell Mfg. Co.dls 86 0 SIM % 

Reading...dto 55M410 0 0516410410 4 

Hammond’s Window Springs.dto 40 4 

Oommon Sense. Jan d. Cop’d aad Br*aed..B groeslAJO 

(Common Sense. Nlokel Plated.B gross 810.00 

Unlrersal. ulls804 

Kempshall’s Grarlty.dto 00 4 

EempshaU’s Model..dto (K)05O41O4 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Febrnary 16.1885.dls 70 4 

PaysM’s Perfect.. .>dto 50 0 50410 f 

Hagunln’s New and Improfred Adjtastable Saab Bal¬ 
ances, list Jan. 5, ISStT. .dts 264748 4 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks, list Jan. 6,’S7.dls2646422 

Stoddard ” Practical ” .dls 10 4 

Ires Patent.. dls 00 4 

Uesche’s Non 100 4 llO.B gra 881 106, RO.dls 80410 4 
Darls. Rron**». Barnes Mfg. Co ..... .dto 60 % 

Champion Safety. List March 1,188A....dls6606646 4 

■me WdlgrEfa. 

Solid Eyes...T. . ...Bton. m 


Snaeage ttinMero nr Fillers. 

MUes’ ” Ch^enge .B doa M die 6006046 4 

PsiTy.......B dM Na 1,816: Na 0. Mdie 60m0464 

Draw Cut No. 4 ...each, |80.0a dls SO 4 

Eaterpvise Mfg Oo . .^....dis 20010 080 4 

.01*40412 4 


Dtoston’sOirenlar....dls4604546 4) Kxtrae some- 
Dlsston’s (CroM CuU.dls 4504545 4 ^ times glrea by 

Dtoston's Hand .dls 2602546 4 S Jobbera 

Atkins’ Circular.dls 60 4 

Atkins' Sliver Steel Diamond Z (Cuts.B foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter Z CuU.B foot 60# 

Atkins' Special Steel Diamond Z (Cuts.B foot 80# 

Atkins’ Cbsmplon and Electric Tooth Z Cuts 

...:..Bfooc27028# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back Z CuU.. B foot 18# 

Atkins’ Shnule, Mulay, Drag, 4o.dto 46 4 

W M. 4 C.. Hand T:..dto 804B0 8(V4104 

W. M 4 C. Champion Z (Cnta Begolar B foot .24#^ |l # 

W. M. 4 C. Z (Cuu. Tkln Back.B foot 27#0S2# 

Peace (Circular and MUl..dls 46410 4 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip... .dls 20410 0 00410410 4 

Peace (Crou (CuU, Standard..B foot 25# 

Peace Cross (Cnu. Thin Back.B foot 27#028# 

Richardson'S Clrcnlar and MiU .dls 4S 0 46410 4 

Rlchardsun’s Z-OuU, Na 1, 82#: Na t, 27# ; Na 8,14# 
Hoc* Nates— 

Orlffln's Hack Saws, oompleca.dls 40410 060% 

OrlfBn’s Hack Saw. Blades only.....dls 40410 0 604 

Star Hack Saws snd Blades...dls 26 4 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dls 26 4 

Eureka and (Crescent.dto 26 4 

Anw Franses. 

Wblte Vermont.B fgro 820810 

Red. Polished, and Varnished....B do8 8L.60. dls864 


‘fsr.a, 

. 


Aaw Aeta. 

Stillman's Genulneu..B dM86w00and87.7a».dto 40464 
Stillman’s Imlta.B dM8S. 2 6a n d86.26,dls404604O41O4 

Common Lerer. B dM 82.00. dis 4046 4 

MoiTill’s Na 1.816.00: Noa 8 4 4,824.. .dls 404100604 

Leach’s.Na 0.80.00: Na L 816.00. Mis 16 0 204 

Nash’s..dls 20410 0 20410410 4 

Hammer, Hotehklss...JOAO, dto 10 4 

Hammer, Bemls 4 (CaU Oa’s new Patent .. .dis 8046 4 
Bemls 4 (^1 CCa *0 Lerer aad hpnag Hammer Ais 8046 4 

Bemls 4 CaU (Ca’s PUte.dto 104 

Bemls 4 (CS (Ca 's (Cross (Cut.dls LIM4 

Aiken’s Genuine..408.00, d» 60410 4 

Aiken'S Imitation.. 87.00. dis n646 4 

Hart’s Patent Lerer.dls 204 

Dtoston’s. star, ?2. Na 16,85.50.dls 90410020410410 4 

Atkins' Lever.per dM Na 1. $5.00: Na 2.28.80 

Atkins’ (Criterion..per dos 87A0 

Grotosanu Keller), Nal416.00: Ma 2,f8A.0aato 88(6410 % 


CMtw TBeis. 

Atkins Perfectloa... 816.00; Excelsior 88.00 B dM 

HatehfSoiuiter. Na 171, good quaUty.B dM 881 

Hatch, Tea Na 151.if dM 80.760 87.00 

Union Platform. Plain.tt.80 5^85 

Union Platform. Strips. .... .82.4002JO 

CCbatl11on*s Grocers’ flip Soaiss..dto M 4 

Chatlilon s Eureka.dls 26 4 

ChallUon’t Farorlts.dls 40 4 

PamUy. TurabmU*s. .dls 8 0080 41 0 4 

8M^8SamA%St br Jao. 12, 8S.dto 6041006041046 4 

Scale Beams. Custer..dto 800^4 

Chatlllon’s Na 1. ..dls 45 4 

ChatlUon’s Na 2. dls 60 4 

aSmiiSIelbx Berapsr (E. B. 4 U Oo.;jeA0. dis 20410 4 

B^ 1 Handle.B dM%00, die 104 

Box, 2 Handle.B dM 8400, 104 

Foot.... ......dls604100504 

Ebip, Common.B dM 88J)0 nm 

Ship. Prorldenoe Tool Oo.dls 104 

Moreen Wlndew and Deer Framea ^ _ 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame...dls 8SU4104 
Screen Corner Irons. Warees'’s... .dto 88*4 u 88(44101 
Stearns' Frames and (Xmers.dis26 0 26410 4 

Dtoston’s Patent KxMlelor.die 46^4 

Stanley R. 4 L. Oat Varnished Handles....die 5W04 

Stanley R. 4 L. Oa’s Blnok Handles..dto 50tt04 

Sargent 4 Oa’s Na 1 Forged Biaae....aie 7U4104104 

Sargent 4 0o.’o No. 20...die 

Sargent 4Oa’s Noa404 80. (kiet Etddl-»...&50tt04 

Sargent 4 Oa’s Ma 50. Roond BInda.dls ’0^4 

Kaapp 4 (Xmles* Na 1 . 

Knapp 4 Oowles’No. I Extra..........die 5006M^4 

Kaapp 4 Oowles Na 00 4 a.dls 6045 0 M10M4 

StMrns*.! 

Gay 4 Parsons... 

Oaamplon... 

(Clnrkt Potent.<84 80 0 SMI 

Crawford's Adjnetihle. 

Bunch’s Socket aad RatehM.. 

Allard’s SpIraL new list.. ^ 

I Kolb’s Common Sense....... ..B dMlS. dtoS6410 


Ok# not I 
pQi net 
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July 26, 1888. 


THE IRON AGE. 


tyraciiM 8crew-DrlT<Ar Biu.dlt 80 ft 80ft6 ft 

■crew DiiTer Bite.f) dos. 60r ^ 75# 

■crew DriTer Bite. Pmt*!.V ffro' 0.26 

Frar’e Hoi. Hdle. Sete. No. 8. $12.....die. 25 01 25 ft 10 ft 
P .^.ftCo. % eU Steel.dli 50 % 

Wood 8e row § L ift, Braee, Jen 27; Iron, July 1,1887 

Flet Heed Iron....die 70 ftl 

Bonnd Heed Iron....die 65 ft Rvioft often 

Flet Heed Breee.die 65 ft J 2^*25 

Round Heed Breee. ...dU 60ft 

put Heed Bronee .die 65 ft 3 ot)Oen, 

Round Heed Bronee.die 60 ft J 

^WetHend, Iron...^ 55 ft 

Ronnd Heed. Inm...die 50 ft 

Bomok and .flona - 

Benob, Iron.die 66ftl0 • SOftlOftlO ft 

Benoh, Wood, Beecb.^ 

Lee. Blunt Point.die 75 • 75ftL0 ft 

Ooecn end Leg, OlnUet Point.die 75 ft 

Beo..........dle25ft5ft 

Heed l^ei^ 8iaRrat*e.die 66 ^1 0 ft 

Bend Kell, Hntneeon, BeoUej m Co.'e»dle 70ftl(i^5 ft 

Bend Ran. Am. Screw Oo.die 75 ft 

Jece Screwe, milereFelle Uet.dle60#50ft5ft 

Jack Screwe, P. & ft W..die 85 ft 

Jece screwed Bergent.die 60ftl0 • OOftlOftk ft 

Jeek Screwe, Stevne*...die 40 40ftl0 ft 

tecrall Bnwn. 

Lester, complete, 110.00.die 26 ft 

Boeere compete. 84.00. .die 26 ft 

McTtke tenaths..die OOftlOft 

AmenSiafOaetiliuo.76*10te 75ftj^ ft 

Pruning...Jtoe Pruning Hooke end Sheers 

Bernard's Lamp Trimmers. ..V doc $8.76 

Bermouru, Ltet. OeOMlSSl ^ 60ftl0ftl0te60ftl0ftl0ft5 ft 
H^nsch’s. Uet. Dee»18Sl.dle 60ftl0ftl0$^10ftl0ft5 ft 
Betneeh's Teller's Shears.die 8su ft 

Cmt Shears..die lOftlO ft 

Suraer...die lOftlOft 

TlomrDaet Shears.die 76ftl0(S76fti0ft5 ft 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert. Solid Foraed Steel.die 40 ft 

Clewelend He<diln» Co.. Solid Steel Forged..die 70 ft 

Clause Shear Go., Japsnned...die 70 ft 

Clanee Shear Co., Nickeled, s^me list.die 60 ft 

iWeemrae^ 

TIlW. ftO^ uet Jan. L 1887.die 60ftl0 • 60ft6 ft 

R. ft R.. list Dee. 18. 1886.dis66ft8« 

Corbin's list...,dle 60ftl0Jt2 ft 

Patent Roller. BaM^'ft ...die 76 ft 

RusseU's Antl-frtotloB. Uet Dec. 18^ i^.dlsOOftSft 
Hoore'B Antt-Frletlsa......die 60 ft 


^fLftJB. list Dee. 18,1888. 

waits..„...dis20ft6ft 

Albertson mg. Oo...^.. ....die 86 ft 

HhoM name, Blnlat 8ke« 

^BSd&aX Periclas'. Phoenix. M fnetory. 44.00 

jMs-Add n m keg tenbere prices. 

"foTtssfr.. 

Bh •!.-*( Astern pHsse, 8# «#, sash. 6 tfape.1 

l>rof>. ¥ bag.S6 h .tLS6 

Droo. F peg. 6 ..80 


Holmes ft SdwsrJs Stiver Go....die 60 <A 60A10 f 

H. ft £. Silver Co. Mexican SlIvAr.die 6 ('ft 6 % 

H. ft E. SMver Co., Durham SUver. . ..die 6oft5 ft 

German Sliver.die 60 te 60ft6 ft 

German Silver, HaU ft Blton. .die 40ft6 ft 

Nickel Sliver.die 60ft5«60ftl0ft5 ft. cash 

Britannia... ...die 66 ft 

Boardman's Flat Ware.die &oftio %) 6 

Boardmen'e Nickel Silver.die tOftlu ft > g 

Boardman’s Brlt’nla Spoons, case lote..dle 60ftl0 ft) « 

Bliiptlc. Conoend, Platform and Half Scroll. 

.die 60 W 60ft6 ft 

Cliff s Bolster Springe .die 26 ft 

sSElSsf {.» 

Try Sonare and T Bevels.die 60ftl0ftl0 te 70 ft 

Dlseton’s Try Square and T Bevels...die 45ftlO ft 

Wlnterboftom’s Trv and Miter.die SOftlO ft 

Mtnpiea* v 

Fenoe Staples, Galvanised) Same price as Barb Wire. 

Pence Staples, Plain. 1 See Trade Report. 

SteelFnrde...~..dle 40ftlU960f 

Staefte and Olea. 

Blacksmith's, Waterford Goode... .die 80ft6 ^ 90ftl0 ft 

Lightning Screw Plate.die 26 tik 80 ft 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.die 88 ^ te 88V4ft6 ft 

Btono. 

Hlndoetan No. 1. 8 #t Axe, SU0i BUpe No. 1. 6 #.. 

Sand Stone. ...F h, 8 # 

Washita Stone. Bxtra.F h.f 1 • 22# 

Waenlta Stone. Ma 1....F h, 16 (R 16# 

Wseolta Stone. Nn 8 l ....F h.ll 4812# 

Washita SUoe, No. L Bxtra.F %, 40 ^ 42# 

Washlte SUpe, No. 1.F ». 80 te 82# 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1,4 to 6 in.F h. 81.86 

Arkansas Stone. Na 1 ,6 to 2 In.F h, 8L76 

Turkev Oil Stone........4 to M in.. F h. 40# 

Turkey SUpe...Fh, 8L00 « 81.60 

Lake superior, Chase.F h, 16# 

Lake Suoerlor SUpe. Chaea..F h. 8 ia 88 # 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Bread. F h.18 • 20# 

Seneoa Stone, High Rounds, F h...20#26# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whete. F gro.W4.Co 

Mtave FellaB. 

Joseph Dixon s.......F gro 88.00, die 10 ft 

Gem.F gro 84.60, die 10 ft 

Gold Medal.FgroK00,dle86ft 

^Mirror".......F gro^OO. dieft 

Loetro.F gro ^76 net 

Rahy. F gro88.76ael 

Rising Sun, 6 im lots.F m8640 

Dixon's Plnnihagp...F h Sdnite 

Boynton's Noon Day. F gro. 86.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Knamel........F gross, 818 

Tatee* Liquid, _ 2 8 6 10 gal. cans 

F gal... 80.00 .80 .70 .00 

Tatee Standard Pasta Polish 40>lh cane, per lb., 16 # 

Jet Black.F gro 88.60 

Japanese .F gro 8840 

Fireside. F gro n40 

Dfemond O. K Xnemel...F gro 810.00 


Mouse J>elaslon.F gross 81^00, dte U ft 

Rat. “Decoy ’ ..F gross 810.00, die 1^‘ 

Cyclone ..F gross 8W^ 

Hotchkiss MetalUc Moose, 6-hole traps....F dos 00# 
In fuUcases....F dos76# 

Lothrop*?£ick and Plastering.^ 

Reed's Brick and Plastering...^....dto 16 * 

Dlsston's Brick and Plastering.,.»dls 26 • 264101 

Peace’s Plastering. 

Clement A Maynard's...dis 90 ft 

Rose's Bnox..oit 14 • W ft 

Brade's Brick.du 26 ft 

WorraU's Brick and PlasteHng.^ SO ft 

Garden. .dls TO a 

Tiiere.—Butter and Cheese..dls 26 ft 

Trucks, Wareheuash dtc. ^ 

HAL. Block Oo.*S fist, IMS... ..^..„...dls 40 ft 

Tubes. Batler.—hee Pipe 

Twine. PO* B» 

No. 0, Flax Twine, te and 1ft b Balls. ..JBM 80# 


Amertoan Iron Oarpes Tacks.dls 7AteAlOA2 ftl 

Steel Carpet Tacas...dls 781ftA10A2 ft 

Swedes Iron Caroet Tacks.dls 72k^0A2 ft 

Amertoan Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 7UA10A9 ft 

Swedes Iron Tacks.dls oT^ftftloAS ft 

Swedes Iron Ophotecerert*Tacks...dls 07UA10A2 ft 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls OTUAlOAi ft 

Tln'd 8 w*dss Iron Uphol'ers'Taeks. dls OTl^lOAS ft 


M?Cblllied,* F 24>*h hag.IL60 

Book and Chiliad. F 6-B bag.86 

fist Nov. 1.1886....dls20ft 
Kora.—Jobbers fireqneutly give 6#7)ftft extra oa 
above. 

Grlflltb*s Bteok Iron.....dls 60A10 ft 

emnth's c s...dis 6o # ooaio % 

MlBth's SoUd Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 ft 

Old Ooloor fSanford Fork ft Tool Co).dls 20 ft 

Bt. Lonift Shovel Co..,..dls 20 G 2047^4 ft 

Bussey. Binas . . . ..dls 16 # 2o ft 

Hubbaid A Oo.dls 20G20A7te ft 

Payne Pettehoue A 8^ list January, 1880....dls80ft 

BciniiigtoB*s (Lowman's Patauftl,.dls 80410 G 40 ft 

SoudiStPs. Black Ircm...dls 60410 ft 

BowlaBdl gteel .. dls 0046 G OOAlO ft 

Ghuvela nuM Tonga. 

IrSs Head.dls 6041046041046 ft 

Brass Head.dte^lOAlO ft 

Gkoina, Tbtnible. 

Western Ust. . ..dls7646G 76410 ft 

Columbuf Wrt. Steel, fist Nov. 1,1887.... dlsOot 

Ooklbrookdal Iron Co .dls 6* ftio ft 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins .dl 60ft 

Utica Turned and Pitted....dls 85 ft 

B^SoVstalUe. 8. & 4 Oo.. now list., dls 604S64i0ft 

Barter Floor Slftm ..F dos 88.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters.F dos 82.26 

Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer.F dos n.oo 

Smith's A^ostable F. 4 O. Strainer.F dos 8L76 

B tee s s . Woo^ Plated. 

Mesh IsTweeted. F don.. 70# 90# 

Mesh 90. Nested, F doe... _ 86# gl.OO 

Mesh 24. Nested. F dos.. 8L00 LIO 

Slniee.-Scnool, by case......dis 50410ft 

.,. di.66» 

pitch's :Brlsto». 60410 ft 

Hotchkiss...dls 10 ft 

Andfviws. dhi so 4 

Bargent'sPatent Gnarded. ...dls 70410410ft 

Germ an, new Usk..dls ftoaio ft 

Ocvert.dls 5042 ft 

Uoveri, New Patent......dls 504542 ft 

Covert New R. B... .dls 0^2 ft 

Covered Spring.... ..disdOAlOftiOft 

Salderfpg Irana. 

Covert's Adjutahle. list Jan. 1.1880....dls 8542 ft 

Mp^e Ghnvua.—Iron.dls 45 ft 

Bailey^ (BlanleyB. 4 L.OOW).dls 40410 ft 

•tearns'.dls 20410 G 80 ft 

Gpoke Trinimera. 

Bouflj’s......F dos 810.00, dls 50 ft 

•tearns*.. 2 .. dls 90410 ft 

Ives*.No. 1.816.06: No.2,818.00 F dos.dls 66410ft 

OqngiMS-. .. F doMb.00. dls 90ft 

BMttM. Qeatral SUmping Co.'s list, dls 70G70410ft 
Bond Ittle and Tea, Central Stamping Company’s 

nuffale. s. B.4Oo. . . .disgg^^ft 

t 4l#w Pf a t sa-4 mos. or 6 ft cash 87 days. 

Mmtdkn tfrit. Oo., Mogers..dls 60 ft 

CLBogers4 Bros.dls60ft 

BOBSnA Bro.......j60ft 

Beed^A Barton.........dlsooft 


.... 21 # 20 # 

.U 8 # 28# ... 

_18# 28# 

...16# 27# .... 

. 


No.12, ** •• 'MAn<l >8 ! 

No. IS. •* •* h and (4 

Na84. *« andM 

No. 86 , •• _ 

No. 964. Mattrdfa, KandS * 

Chalk Line, Cotton. Hb Bmls... 

Mason Lina, Linen, M “ ..c 

OoiMMdpa-6.0.12andl6btodos.IS# 

ViSSSi'Box... ......dlSS041046 G60« 


jr S^-R ox... ......dlsS041046 G60« 

'iShS^A Norite Douhl# Beraw..j^UMOOi 

Millers Falls...das 40 G 40410 ft 

Treatoa.dll 4646 S 40g0 ft 

Prentiss...dte 2046 G 26 ft 

SlmMos^AdJntiable....dte 40 ft 

*Soane7^Nfla.948 .F dee 816.00. dls 4C 410 j 

SSSS^r....?^.....-dls »W10G^WM^0410ft 

Stearnt Silent Saw Ttees.f 

.. ....F dos 817.60. ^Oft 

Comblnatlou Hand Tise.F 

Cowell Hand vises.S 

Bauer's Pipe vises . „dlsl0ft 


WMrTb*““.. Mi* 

iXf .• di.», 

Wneber Cnttara. 


Gimp and Laoe Tacks...dls 67M1042 ft h 

Tinned Gimp and Leoe Tacks.......dls 07H410A2 ft w 

Swedes Iron Trimmers'Tacks ....dls 67^1042 ft 

Swedes Iron Miners* Tacks.dls 67)^1042 ft <2 

8«vedes Iron Bill Posters' or Railroad Tacks. C 

dls 67^41042 ft S 
Swedes Steel Tacks, all kinds (Swedes Iron price 8 

llsti. .. .dl8 72H^042ft « 

Copper TacKs.d]s8#>ft^042ft 

Copper finishing Trunk and Clout NaLs. lo 

dls 3^^042 ft « 

Flntohlnr Nalls..<us 0u4I042 ft S 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.......dls 0041042 ft G 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 6041049 ft o 

Basket Nalls.dls 6041041 ft ^ 

Common and Patent Brads.—.dls 6041042 4 C 

Bongartan Nalls...dJsOOftlOfts ft Z 

Chair Nalls......dls 6041042 ft » 

Zinc Olalsers' Points.dis 4041042 ft 

Cigar BOX aaiir ..01s 464104# 4 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 4641042 4 

Looklng-OloM Tacks...dls 4541042 ft 

Leathered Carpet Tacks..dls 454104# f 

Brush Taoks....dls 4541o42 ft J 

Shoe Finders'.List Jan. 2,1888. dls lu G1045 4 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List son. 1.1880: 

Silvered .dll 80410410 ft 

Japanned.dls 20410410 ft 

Donble-oointed Tacks.85 ft 

Wire Carpet Nalls ...dls 50410 f 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. H. 4 B. Mlg. Co.'s U-U. ..dls 50P10 4 

Tup Verera.—Common and Blu., .dls iOAlo » 

ives^ap Borers.dls 88V445 ft 

BnterpriM Mfg. Oo.dls 90410 GW ft 

Clark's.dls 88te G 85 ft 

Tnpee, Menanrlng.—American.dls 25410 ft 

torlng.dls 40 ft 

Ohetterman*s..Regular list dls 25 G SO 4 

Tbermuniecurs.—Tm Case.dls 60 G 80410 ft 

Thimble rtkelne*—See Skeins. 

Tfeet Bale. 

Steel wire. Standard list .dls 5041046 4 

Tinners* Shenre, 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. A w.).....dls 90 n 26 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. Malllnson 4 Co .dis 33 mi« 

*n aware. 

Stamped. Japanned 4 Pieced, list Jan. 20. .. . 

. .dl* 7041C («. #041045 4 

Tire Benders. Upeettere, dc;c. 

Stoddard’s Lightning lire Upsetters.dls 15 ft 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender..dls 15 ft 

Tobaooo Cutters. 

Bnterprlse Mfg. Co. (Champion;...dls 204io e ^ * 

Wood Bottom.. ....F dot 86.00 G 86.2.’^ 

All Iron..6 dos 84.26 

Nashua Look Co.’s. F dos 818.00, dls 60 G 66 1 

Wilson’s.dls 66 1 

Clipper (Sa^nt 4 Oo.).F dot 8M, dls 60410410 ft 

Acme. .F dos 120.00, dls 40 ft 

Transeui Llfcere 

WoUensak's Patent Iron Bronsed.utls 50 ft 

Retker's Bronsed Iron Bods list Jan. 1,1887.dlt 6042 ft 
Relbert Real Bronse or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1. 

1887.dls 60481 

Bxoelslor.dls 6041042 1 

Shaw's...dU 50410 * 

Payson's OnlveraaL...dls 40 G #0410 « 

(?rown and Star...dls 50 f 

^TrnFe. 

Newbonse.......^ 86G4045ft 

oneMn Pattern.....dte 60410410 G 70 ft 

Game. Blake's Patent...dls 404x045 ft 

Mfruff amt Hat— 

Mouse. Wood. CGocer....F dos hole*. IlGlts 

Moose, Bound Wire.F dot 81.60, dls lOf 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.F dos £60, dU 101 

Moose. Cal^-'em-allve.F doe 6.50, dls 15 ft 

Mouse, “Bonansa**...,....F grossflOBe» 


Johnson's.... 
Penny’s .«.• 
Appleton’s 
Bonnear's 

Wnebeib. 




ftae.. J 4 6-16 te H 

Wf^en.... ..... •T 6H A m 

In lots less than 9(K> b, F h, add )##t 0 


In lots lem than 900 b, F h, add te#t 0*4 ^xes 1# to 
list 

We4gee,-Iron.F b M 

Steel rr..-F b 4 # 

Well Bnekete, CtelTObtsed..^ ^ 

Hill's..F dos .,19et.. 84.S6 : 14 uk, 86.96 

Iron Clad.F dos., 14 ek. |4.2t G VM 

Whiting’s flat Iron Band.F «« 84^Gjk.M 

Whiting's Wired Top.F doeft^Oi G tM 

Well Wkeele -6 in., i 2 J 6 : 16 in., 8B70* Ism., 

WlFb. y 

^'Markek Br. 4 Ann.. Nos. 0 to !•.«..dte 75G7646 ft 

Markek Coppered, kos. 0 to 18.dls 70G70416 ft 

Markek Oelvanlsed, Nos. 0 to 18.—dls 66410 ft 

Markek Tln'd. Tinned list Nes. 0 ^ 

Stone Br. 4 Ann'd. Nos. 16 te 18....f!dte^^l^SS^ ft 

Stone, Tln'd. Tln'd fist. Nos. 18 to 86 ..dls 70410^76 ft 

Tlnn^ Broom Wire, Nos. 18 te 84.dlt 78M76 ft 

Galvanised Fenee.dls 65Ga546 ft 

Seated Fenee. Nos. 8 4 6 .dls 7£G76M ft 

Annealed Grope, Noe. 10 to 14M ..dls75G7546ft 
Brass ana Copper, ilsk Jan.lS,14........ ‘jdis 16 G 20 ft 

Barn Fenee....See Trade AM 

Wire on Spools...^.dls 66 ft 

Malln't Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 60ft 

Malln's Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 40 ft 

Oast Steel Wire...dls 601 

Mbs'Who ....,46.06 to 4, dls SOf 

S^Mustc Wire. Nos. 12 to so. 

Picture Wire..dls 6041pft 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.F1060 80.00, dls 26 ft 

Clotnes Lln^ See Lines. 

Wire Cloik, Netting, dkc. . ^ ^ 

Painted Screen Cloth. No. 3«. F luo sq ft.81.00 

Painted Scre**n Cloth, No 83. #• 100 sq. ft .HOO 

Oalvao'sed Wire Netting. .aU 70410 G 76ft 

tftlre Uoods.-NeeBright Goods. ^ 

Wire ttope.-Ltot May 1.1886...... ...dteSSHO 

Wrenobea.—Amenean Adjustable.dls 46 s 

eaxter'" Adjustable “ 8 “.dte 40WOG 60 # 

Baxter's Diagonal.dli 40M« G 60 ft 

Coes’ Qennlne.dls 6648 » 

S3' “ Mechanics'**....dls654104S ft 

Girard Standard.•dls 70410 ft 

Lnmson 4 Sessions' Engineers*.dls 60410 ft 

Lamson 4 Sessions' Standard .dls 70416 ft 

Coes’Pattern, Wrought.1 

>lrard Agrlcultaral- -I 41 ., an m 8046 a 

Lamton 4 Sessions' AgrlcalturaL.. f ^ » 

Sterling Wrought. J 

Bemls 4 Call's Patent Comblnatkm.dls 86 ft 

Bemis 4 Call's Meniok's Pattern .dls 86 ft 

Bemls 4 CaU's Br^s Patte—.dls 26 ft 

Bemls 4 CaU's Cylinder or Ges Pipe...dls 4046 % 

Amis 4 CaU's No. 8 Pipe....dls8646 ft 

TlM?av«rite !! !.*F d^^ 

Webster's Patent Oo mbtu a tt ou.......dls M % 

Boardman's..dls r GiGft 

Always Ready.dls m 6 ft 

Alligator. dls 60 ft 

Donohue’s Bnglaeer.f 

Aeme.BrMt....-.6048 ft 

Acme, NlokG^. 

Walker .» 

Diamond. .dls 40 ft 

Olamoud Patent Steel ..dls 40 t 

Wrlugere, Clothes. 

LlstJan.lu a 88 S. 82.50 off. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


July 2 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

JULY 26, 1888. 

The roHow^ing quotationi are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large loU only can be bought, are given elsewhere In our weekly market reports. 




«.10(a S.iff 

2.80 ( 


IKON AND STKEli. 

Bar Iron from Ntore. 

Common Iron : 

m U>-2 In. round and square.. ^ i oo o 

1 to 6 in. X % to 1 in.} V © I W @ 2.00^ 

Refined Iron : 

to 2 in. round and square 
I to 4 in. X to 1^ In 

4 ^ to 6 in. X H ^ 1 

1 to 6 in. X ^ and &-16 . ^ 1b 2.80 ^ 2 4.y 

Rods—and 11-16 round and sq..^ lb 2.20 § 2.85# 

Bands—] to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.1b 2.80 ^ 2.45# 

Burden Beat ” Iron, base price.. V 8.00 (gl • • • # 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, 1>ase 

price....Tb 2 SO _f 

** Ulster”.tb lb 8.10 cct ... # 

Norway Rods . 4 00 © 5.00# 

IVferchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Op^-Hearth and Bessemer Machinerv, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots.24^# 3# 

B^t Cast Steel, base price in small lolsH^# 9# 
Beet Cast Hteel Biachinery, l>ase price in 

small lota .5^# 6# 

For Classification aid Pxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste«>l AMoolatlon of the United States. June l, 
1888, see The iron Affr, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron fyoni Store. 


R. Q. Cleaned. 


(2a 8 00# 

^ 8 . 10 # 
un .... 

^ 8..'J7H# 


8.25 

8.25 

8.60 

8.50 

8.75 

4.00 


(a 


8.50 


2d Qtial. 

4 88 (a.# 

4.75 (a.# 

5.12 (a .# 

5.48 @.# 

5.85 ^ . . .# 


Common American. 

10 to 16. ^tb 2.75 (a 2.80# 

17 to 20 .^ lb 2.85 ' - 

21 to 24.^ lb 8.00 

25 and 26. . ..^ lb 3 20 

27 .V 15 8.85 

28 .V lb 8.50 

Galv’d, 14 to 20, V 1b. 4.50 
Qalv'd, 21 to 24. lb, 4.87H ^ 

Qalv’d, 25 to 26, ^ lb. 5 25 (A 

Oalv’d. 27. ^ lb. 5.62^5 

Oalv’d.28. Vlb,6 00 i® . _ 

Patent Planished.lb A 10# B. 0# 

Russia.lb 9U# (a 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.lb y (a 7# 

Engltah Steel from .Store. 

Best Cast .V lb 15 # 

Extra Cast .Vlbl6Uai7 # 

Swaged. Cast.fife 16 # 

Best Double Shear.V Ib 15 # 

Blister. Ist quality.^ lb 12U# 

German Steel, Best. V 10 # 

2d quality.yib 9 # 

8d quality.^1b 8 # 

Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality.fil Ib 15 # 

2d quality.W lb 14 # 

8d quality. .%} lb 12^# 

ITIETAI.S. 

Tin, Per lb 

Banca. I'igs. 24 # 

Straits. Pigs.81# 

English, Plgv.84# 

Straits in Bars ... 28# (a 24# 

Tin Plulen. 

Charcotil Platen — Bright. Per box. i 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 11.25 75 (a 16 00 

.IC. 12xH.6.(0 6® 6.25 

” ” .IC, 14 X 20 . 5 75 (a 6.00 1 

” •* lC,2ux2».12.C6(a I2.f0 

” .tX. lOx 14 -- ‘ 

” ‘‘ ... IX, 12 ^ 12.7..SU(a 775 

” ” .IX, 14 X 20. 7 25 (a 7.6) 

” *• .LX. 20x 26.15.25 <a 15 60 

” ” .DC, l2Hxl7. 5.60 (a 5.75 

” ” .UX, 1254x17.7.00^ 7 25 

Calland Grade.1C, lOx 14.. $6.00 

” ” .1C. 12 X 12. 6 25 

” ” .JC, 14 X 20. ft.00 

” ” .IX. 10x14. 7.50 

” ” .IX, 12x12. 7.75 

‘ ” .IX, 14x20 . 7.50 

Alla way Grade.IC. 10x14.$5.25 (a ... 

” ” .IC, 12x12. 5.50 S .... 

” .IC. 14 x 20 . 5.25 <a .... 

” .1C, 20 X 28. 10.75 S ... 

” .IX. 10 X 14. 6.25 ^ .... 

” . ..IX, 12 X 12 . 6 50 S .... 

” ” .IX, 14 x 20 . 6.26® .... 

.IX, 20 x 28. 12.50 


Sheet ar,d Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 


Weights per square foot and prices 
I per pound. 


Over 84 in.wide! 28 



§ 

2 

i 

u 

0 

» 

i 

to 

s 

8 

0 

-N 

8 

9* 

0 

0 

i 

0 

a 

* 

1. 
77 M 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

25 

25 

26 

28 

30 

34 


25 

25 

27 

29 

83 

86 


25 

26 

28 

80 


88 


25 

27 

29 

81 

85 



25 

28 

80 

82 

86 

.... 1 

1 . . . . 

26 

80 

82 

87 




26 

81 






27 



.... 




28 







30 


!!!! 




-Ill* 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 ox. 12 ox. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.30 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, 44 inch diameter and over, per 

pound.25# 

Circles, 60 inches In diameter and less, 3 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over ftO inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per ^und over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Rofloms, Pita and Plata. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to I 2 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10, 12 and 14 x 48 

each. 8 # 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

In.), each.15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 In. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

in.), each. 12# 

For tinning bolle^ si^es. 7 in. (sheets 14 In. x 52 

in.) each. 12 # 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 254 # 

7 25 ® 7*50 I both sides doable the above prices. 

' Planished Copper. 

IManished Copper 1 Jsi May 5, 1888 


Corooratlon Cocks, 
Western list. 


..Net 


Brawn an<l Copper Tubes. 


Seamless (Copper. 
4 inch $11b 


Seamless Brass. 


*• ” ...DC, 12Uxl7. 5.00 ( 

“ ” . .DX, 1255x 17. 6.00 < 

Coke Platea.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC. 10 X 14,14 X 20.$4.80 (gi _ 

10 x 20 . 7.50 ® 7.65 

jWx28.10.00 10.15 

IX, 10 X 14, 14 X 20. 5.65 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 20. ..4.70 ® . .. 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.-1C, 14 x 20.14.62U ® 

20 x 28. OSS® .... 

IX, 14 x 20 . 6.6254® .... 

20 x28.11.8754® .... 

Abecame Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.50 ® _ 

20 x 28 . 9.00® .... 

IX, 14x2^. 5.50® ... 

20 x«..10.80 

7in Boiler Platea. 

IXX, 14 X 26.112 sheets.$12.50 ® $12.'iS 

IXX.14x28. 112 sheets.... 1275® 

IXX, 14 X 81.112 8h<>ets . 14J25 ® 

Copper, 

Duty: Pie. Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
V 1b. Manufactiiied (including all articles of 
which Coppi^ I in b omponent of chief value), 
41 # an vaiorekP 

Ingot. 

Lake.® 17.50# 

” Anchor ” Brand.® 17# 



. ..50# % inch V lb... 

...47# 


...44# U ” *• ... 

... 41# 


.. .42# H “ ” ... 

...89# 


.. .40# « •• “ ... 

....37#| 


...39# jJ ” ” ... 

. ..86# 


...87# 1 “ ”... 

....84# 1 


.. .8.1# 154 ” ”... 

...81# 


Boll and Sheet Brawn. 

Discount from list.10 ® 15 

Npeller. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and P ates, $1.50 100 lb. 

Western spelter..5 ® 554# 

” Bergenport ”. 

” Bertha ’.7% ® 8 # 

ZIne. 

Duty; Sheet, 254 # lb. 

8001b casks. 654 # 

Per lb. 7 # 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 V 100 lb. Old l>ead, 2 # ^ lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8 # lb. 

American.® 4 

Newark .® 

Bar.® 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. 654 # 

Tin-Llnetf Pipe, subject to trade discount.l.y 

Block T^n Pipes, subject to trade discount.40# 

Sheet, subjei't to trade discount.7^# 

Solder. 

54 @ 54iGuaranteedi. 16# 

Extra Wiping. 18# 

Tbe prices of the many other qualiCes of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
a(H.*oniing to composiiioii. 

Antimony. 

tookson.V lb 1894 ® 14# 

. •• 1154 # 

Pliimbe^w^ Brawn \%ork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibhs and Stops.55A10A2 

I4rrund '‘tops. Hydrant Cocks. Ac.55A10A2 

Corporation Cocks .55A10A2 


•Mueller’’ Pattern, from 

.56A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_!:0A10A2 

Compression Basin Cocks.5()A10A2 

(Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50A1OA2 

Compression Pantry Cock.s. 50A10A2 

(Conipres-ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks . 50AlO^ 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50A10A2 

Comprefwlon Bibbs. Urinal (Cocks, Pill (Cocks. 
Stops, Hopter Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50A1(*A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55A:10A2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs. 55A10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basm 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pimm V’alves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56A10A2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 56A10A2 
Boiler ConuUngs, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.dts 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20.. .dis 10 
Water Back Viuve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.5^10A2 

Union Joints.60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles and Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Wa>her Screws and 

Guides.55AI0A2 

Hose Goods .56A10A2 

Steam and CJaw Fitters^ Braww and 
Iron li’ork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60A10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Vajves. with Finished 

Brass Wheels..40A10At 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10A2 

Brass Globe Angle snd (Comer Valves_.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60A10A2 

Brass (Cross and (Check Valves.60AinA2 

Brass Check Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Hose Valves.60A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . . 00A1OA2 

Brass Safety Valves..60A10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Whistle V^alves.60A10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

6OAI0A2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves. .50A10A2 

Brass Steam Cocks. •’5754^10A2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.^754AI0A2 

Brass Whustles. Water Gauges and Oil (Cupe.. 

60A10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil CCups 

50A10A2 

Brass Lubricators.60A10A2 

Brass Air Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Air Cocks.60A10A2 

Brass Gauge Cocks .55A10A2 

Brass (Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibhs.. .50A10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Ezpausion Joints.6dAlOA2 

Brass Test Pumps.SOA16A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.6OA10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2nA10A2 

Brass Union Joints.60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nlpnles .. ..56A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.5NtlOA2 

Iron Body Qloce, Angle. Cross and Checx 

Valves .86A10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressiirw. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65A10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.65A10A2 

^Iwrellaiieoiiw. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittini^. ...70A10 

Plugs and Bushings.75A10 

Malleable Iron Unions.... 87] 

Malleable Iron Fittings . . 

Black, Lamp—(Coach Painters’.fl Ib 22 ® 24# 

•• Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 15# 

*• ” best.•. 28# 

Black Paint, in oil.tegs, 8#: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fall to best.40 ® ^^# 

” “ •• In oil.45® 55# 

•* Chinese dry . 70# 

*• Ultramarine.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 154 # 

•* ’van Dyke.10 ® 12# 

Dryers, Patent A merican.. ass’d cans, 9#: kegs 7# 

Green, (Chrome. 15 ® 23# 

Green, Chrome In oil.14 ® 18 ® 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 20^ best, 25# 

Green, Paris In oil .good, 80#; best, 85# 

Iron ‘ ait t. Bright Red.1b 251# 

Iron Paint, Brown . |llbI5^ 

Iron Paint, Purple. 

Inm Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red....V l 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Red.9 1b£.. 

Iron Paint, Ground in olL Brown.F lb 55| 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.lb ( 

IJtharge. 

Minereu Paints.2 ® 4# 

Orange Mineral ...10# 

Red I.ead. Am»»ric*n .W4# 

Red V>i)etian (Eng.) dry.$1.65 ® $1.70 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# : kegs, 8# 

Red Indian Dry.9 ® I2f 

Rose Pink .10® # 
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The Iron Age 
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New Side Crank Engrfne. 

We illustrate on this page a new de¬ 
sign of plain slide-valve engme turned out 
by the W. T. Adams Machine Company, 
of Corinth, Miss., in sizes of 40, 50, 60, 
75 and 100 horse-^wer. 

The bed is cast in one piece, lying close 
to the foundation its entire length, com¬ 
bining strength and solidity. It is held 
to the foundation by a double line of an¬ 
chor bolts. The cylinder is bolted to the 
end of the bed, as shown. The ports in 
the valve-seat are very lar^e, bein^ as long 
as the diameter of the cylinder will allow, 
so as to get steam into the cylinder, use it 
and get rid of it m the shortest possible 
time.y |The steam-chest is bolted to the 
side of the cylinder. It is of good length 


workingman and the State.” That was 
embodied in a resolution expressive of the 
sense of the Congress upon the subject. 


Material for Propeller Blades. 


In a paper on The Material Best Suited 
for Propeller Blades,” recently read before 
the British Institution of Naval Architects, 
Mr. W. C. Wallace presented data regard¬ 
ing the strength, durability and cost of 
propeller blades made from cast iron, steel, 
gun metal, manganese bronze, phosphor 
bronze, delta metal, and aluminium bronze. 

Until recent years, according to Mr. 
Wallace, cast iron was the material most 
generally in use for propeller blades, and 
IS still in favor with some engineers. Its 


coating, and thus setting up galvanic ac¬ 
tion. The present price for finished steel 
blades is from $175 to $200 per ton. Gun 
metal has been used almost as early as cast 
iron, but the use was restricted to the 
Royal Navy and' to small private vessels. 
It has great resistance to corrosion, the life 
of the blades being in most cases longer 
than that of the ship; but owing to the 
galvanic action between the blades on the 
hull serious pitting would take place in the 
stern frames and plating if the latter were 
not protected by placing strips of zinc 
round the inside of the propeller aperture. 
The zinc is consumed, but the hull is pre¬ 
served. The quantity of zinc required for 
a propeller of 20 feet diameter is about 8 
c\^., and must be renewed every 12 or 15 
months, at a cost of about $50. In point 



SIDE CRANK ENGINE, BUILT BY THE W. T. ADAMS MACHINE CO., CORINTH, MISS. 


and narrow, avoiding long and wasteful 
gteam passages. The cross-head is of the 
locomotive style, with wide bearing on 
the guides and is screwed to the piston 
and secured by a jam-nut. The pillow- 
block is cast solid to the frame at an angle 
of 45* and has lar^e and long bearings, 
lined with anti-friction metal. The crank 
is counterbalanced, shrunk on the main 
shaft and secured by a steel key accurately 
fitted. The wrist-pins of these engines 
are made so that their diameter exceeds 
their lengtn in the journal. The over¬ 
hang of the crank is very much reduced 
and entire rigidity secured. 


Prof. Francis Wayland, whose motion 
to that effect was adopted by the recent 
Prison Reform Congress, contends that 
without productive prison labor the work 
of prison reform cannot be accomplished. 
If the prisoner is to be reformed he must 
have work for his hands to do in which his 
mind will be interested, or, as the idea is 
otherwise presented, “that any scheme 
which has a tendency, direct or indirect, 
to promote or permit the idleness or un¬ 
productive labOT of prisoners will infiict 
irreparable injury upon the prisoner, the 


most serious defect is its liability to 
fracture, and the increase in thickness of 
the blade necessitated thereby. It is not 
to be recommended where trustworthmess 
is a desideratum, but has the advantage of 
being cheap, of preserving the true form 
of the screw in casting, and of having a 
smooth surface. Cast-iron propeller blaaes 
require to be renewed every five or six 
years. The cost of finished blades may be 
taken as from $100 to $120 per ton. 

The introduction of mild steel as a ma¬ 
terial for propeller blades has been a great 
improvement, rendering them absolutely 
trustworthy as regards strength, but bring¬ 
ing about the evil of corrosion. The 
blades become so pitted and broken in a 
few years that they have to be renewed, 
and with steel it is not possible, as with 
cast iron, to bum on new tips. The life of 
steel blades varies from 8 to 6 years. 
Many attempts have been made to protect 
steel blades from becoming pitted by a 
covering of some other metal. Tin has 
been applied to the back of the blades near 
the tip, and brass plates have also been 
used to cover that portion of the back of 
the blades which is most subject to corro¬ 
sion. It is, however, extremely difiScult 
to prevent water from getting behind the 


of strength ^un metal is only slightly 
ahead of cast iron, but it is not so bnttle. 
The present price for finished blades is 
about $650 per ton. 

Manganese bronze, like gun metal, is 
free from corrosion, but is d&cult to cast, 
and sets up galvanic action, requiring the 
application of zinc, as already explamed. 
Its price is about $25 higher than that of 
gun metal. Phosphor bronze has an ulti¬ 
mate tensile stren^h of 15.8 tons, and in 
this respect is not much superior to either 
gun metal or manganese bronze; but its 
elongation is 174 P^r cent., showing its 
great ductility. No large propellers have, 
so far as the author is aware, been made of 
this metal; but in steam launches and tor¬ 
pedo boats it has been used. The price of 
finished blades is $850 per ton. Delta 
metal, which is an alloy of copper, zinc 
and iron, and which has a breaking 
strength of from 15 to 28 tons, with an 
elongation of from 10 to 20 per cent., has 
to a limited extent been used for the pro¬ 
pellers of sea-going ships; but the author 
was unable to speak either of its trust¬ 
worthiness or of its lasting qualities. The 
price for finished blades was given as $575 
a ton, or five times that of cast iron, and 
three times that of steel. 
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Aluminium bronze has up to the present 
been little used for propellers of any size; 
but if aluminium brass is all that the ad¬ 
vocates of this material claim for it, Mr. 
Wallace considers it likely that it will be 
largely used for propellers. An per 
cent, aluminium bronze is recommenaed 
by one of the officials of the United States 
Navy for twin screws, but the high price 
of $1175 per ton for finished blades ren¬ 
ders its adoption in the merchant navy 
almost impossible. The following table 
contains a summary of. the stren^h and 
elongation of the various materials above 
enumerated: 



Ultimate tensile 
strength. 
Tons per square 
mch. 

Elongation. Per 
cent. 

W eight to break 
bar 1 in. by 

1 in., 12 in. be¬ 
tween supports. 
Cwts. 


10 


18 

Steel. 

31 

10 

55 

Gun metal. 

14 1 

i ^ 

23 

Manganese bronze. 

15 1 


28 

Manganese bronze 

1 



(by Bronze and 


1 


Brass Co.). 


1 

45 

Phosphor bronze 




(by Phosphor 

i« ! 



Bronze Co.). 


17 

24 

Delta metAl,. 1 

19 

15 


Aluminium brass.. * 

34 

2 



Practical experience has led to steel 
blades being made 25 per cent, thinner at 
the root than cast iron, while for man¬ 
ganese bronze and aluminium brass an 
allowance of 30 per cent, may be assumed. 
Delta metal may be allowed 25 per cent, 
reduction, and gun metal and phosphor 
bronze each a reduction of 10 per cent. 
Making these allowances, the relative cost 
of blades compared with cast iron is as 
follows: 

Elquivalent cost 
of blades for 


Cast iron. 

Cost 
per ton. 
...£24 

every ton of cast 
iron blades. 
£24 

Steel. 

... 88 

38 

Gun metal. 

.. 130 

144 

Manganese bron:re.. 

.. 135 

123 

Phosphor bronze..., 

... 170 

153 

Delta metal. 

... 115 

no 

Aluminium bronze.. 

.. 145 

1.39 


The relative first cost is, however, not the 
only item of expenditure which must be 
considered. Shipowners must remember 
that the renewal of blades and the differ¬ 
ence in power consumed are also important 
matters. 

The Operation of the Steam Jacket. 


In a recent article on “The Theory of 
the Steam Engine,the London Engineer 
refers as follows to the mode of operation 
of the steam jacket: 

It is a very crude statement that it does 
good because it keeps the cylinder hot. It 
might keep the cylinder hot and yet be a 
source of loss rather than gain; and, as a 
matter of fact, it is doubtful now if the 
application of steam jackets to all the cyl¬ 
inders of a compound engine is advisable. 
It is well known, too, that circumstances 
may arise under which the jacket is power¬ 
less for good. Thus, for example, the late 
Mr. Alfred Barrett, when manager of the 
Reading Ironworks, carried out a very 
interesting series of experiments with a 
horizontal engine, in order to test the 
value of the jacket. This engine had a 
single cylinder fitted writh a very thin 
WTOught-iron liner, between which and the 
cylinaer was the jacket space. The jacket 
was very carefully drained, and could be 
used either with steam or air in it. Ex¬ 
periments were made on the brake with 
and writhout steam in the jacket. They 
were repeated alternately, the conditions 
being in all respects sii^ar to those ob¬ 
taining during competitive trials by the 
Royal Agricultural Society. The result 


was a practically infinitesimal gain by 
using steam in the jacket. In one word, 
the Toss by condensation was transferred 
from the cylinder to the jacket. On the 
other hand, it is well known. that single¬ 
cylinder condensing engines must be steam 
jacketed if they are to be fairly econom¬ 
ical. Circumstances alter cases, and the 
circumstances which attend the use of 
jackets are more complex than appears at 
first sight. 

In considering the nature of the work to 
be done, we must repeat a fundamental 
truth which we have been the first to enun¬ 
ciate. A steam engine can dischar^ no 
water from it which it did not receive as 
water, save the small quantity which re¬ 
sults from loss by external radiation and 
conduction from the cylinder and from the 
performance of work. At first sight the 
proposition looks as though it were un¬ 
true. Its accuracy, will, however, become 
clear when it is carefully considered. 
After the engine has become fully warmed 
up the cycle of events is this: Steam is 
aomitted to the cylinder from the boiler. 
A portion of this is condensed. It parts 
with its heat to the metal with which it is 
in contact. The piston makes its stroke 
and the pressure falls. The water mixed 
with the steam is then too hot for the press¬ 
ure. It boils and produces steam, raising 
the toe of the diagram in a wiy well un¬ 
derstood and needing no explanation here. 
During the return stroke the pressure falls 
to its lowest point, and the water, being 
again too hot for the pressure, boils and is 
converted into steam, which escapes to the 
atmosphere or condenser without doing 
work and is wasted. The metal of the 
cylinder, &c., falls to the same tempera¬ 
ture as the water. At the next stroke the 
entering steam finds cool metal to come 
into contact with, and is condensed as we 
have said, and so on. But the quantity 
condensed during the steam stroke is pre¬ 
cisely equal to that evaporated during the 
exhaust stroke, and consequently no con¬ 
densed steam can leave the engine as 
water. Let us suppose for the sake of ar¬ 
gument, however, mat an engine using 20 
pounds of 100-pound steam per horse per 
hour discharges 2 pounds of water per 
horse per hour. As each of these brought, 
in round numbers, 1185 thermal units 
into the engine and takes away only 212 
units, it is clear that each pound must 
leave behind it 978 units; consequentlv 
the cylinder will be hotter at the end of 
each revolution than it was at the begin¬ 
ning, and the process would go on until 
condensation must entirely cease. 

It will be urged, however, that a steam 
jacket certainly does discharge water^ and 
that in considerable quantity, which it did 
not receive; and as this is apparently in¬ 
disputable, we are here face to face with 
one of th^uzzles to which we have re¬ 
ferred. The fact, however, is in no wise 
inconsistent with what we have advanced. 
If an engine with an unjacketed cylinder 
regularly receives water from the boiler 
that engine will discharge precisely an 
equal weight of water. The liquid will 
pass away in suspension in the exhaust 
steam. The engine has no power what¬ 
ever of converting it into steam. The 
case of a jacketed engine is different. Such 
aa engine will evaporate in the cylinder 
water received with the steam, but it can 
only do so at the expense of the steam con¬ 
tained in the jacket. For every 1 pound 
of water boiled away in the cylinder 1 
pound of steam is condensed in the jacket, 
and the corollary is that if an engine was 
supplied with perfectly dry steam there 
would be no steam condensed in the jacket, 
save that required to meet the loss due to 
radiation and the conversion of heat into 
work. The effect of the jacket will be to 
boil a portion of the water during the 
close of the stroke, and so to keep up the 
toe of the diagram, and so to ^ more 


work out of the steam. If, however, tlie 
steam was delivered wet to the engine it is 
very doubtful if the jacket could be pro¬ 
ductive of much economy. The water 
would be converted into steam during the 
exhaust stroke, and no equivalent would 
be obtained for the steam lost in the 
jacket. 

In a good condensing engine about 8 
pounds of steam per horse per hour are 
! condensed in the jacket, l^e cylinder 
will use, say, 15 pounds of steam, so that 
the total consumption is 18 pounds per 
horse per hour. It is none the less a fact, 
although it is not ^nerally known, that 
the average Lancashire boiler sends over 
about 8 per cent, of water in the form of 
insensible priming with the steam. Now, 
8 per cent, of 18 pounds is 1.44 pounds, so 
that in this way we have nearly one-half 
the jacket condensation account^ for, as 
just explained. One horse-power repre¬ 
sents 2562 thermal units expended per 
hour, or say 2.6 pounds of steam of 100 
pounds pressure condensed to less than 
atmospheric pressure; and 1.44 2.60 = 

4.04 pounds per horse per hour, as the 
necessary jacket condensation if no water 
is to be found in the working cyhnder at 
the end of each stroke. That this quan¬ 
tity is not condensed only proves that the 
water received from the boiler, or result¬ 
ing from the performance of work, is not 
all re-evaporated. 

Something still remains to be written 
about the true action of the steam jacket, 
but this we must reserve for the present. 
We have said enough, we think, to show 
that, as we have stated, the jacket has 
more to do than .keep the cylinder hot. 
With jacketed engines more than any 
others it is essential that the steam should 
be dry. In the case of an unjacketed 
engine water supplied from the boiler will 
pass through the engine as water and do 
little harm, but if the engine is jaclreted, 
then the whole or a part of this water will 
be converted into steam, especially during 
the period of exhaust, when it can do more 
^ooa than if it were boiled away in a pot 
in the engine-room. This is the principal 
reason why such conflicting opmions are 
expressed concerning the value of jackets. 
That depends principally on the merits of 
the boil 2 r. 


Japanese Lacquer for Iron Ships. 

—The Japanese Admiralty has finally 
decided upon coating the bottoms of aU 
their ships with a material closely akin to 
the lacquer to which we are so much ac¬ 
customed as a specialty of Japanese fumi 
ture work. Although the preparation 
differs somewhat from that commonly 
known as Japanese lacquer, the base of it 
is the same—viz, gum-lac, as it is com¬ 
monly termed. Experiments, which have 
been long continued by the Imperial Naval 
Department, have resulted in affording 
proof that the new coating material re¬ 
mains fully efficient for th^ 
the report on the subject demonstrates 
that, although the first cost of the material 
is three times the amount of that hitherto 
employed, the number of dockings re¬ 
quired will be reduced by its use to the 
proportion of one to six. A vessel of the 
Russian Pacific fleet has already been 
coated with the new preparation, which, 
the authorities say, completely withstands 
the fouling influences so common in 
tropical waters. It occupied the native 
inventor for many years to overcome the 
tendency of the lac to harden and crack, 
but having successfully accomplished this, 
the finely polished surface of the mixture 
resists in an almost perfect degree the 
liability of barnacles to adhere or weeds to 
grow, while presumably the same ^hi^h 
polish must materially reduce the*skin 
friction which is so important an element 
affecting the speed of iron ships. The 
dealers in gum-lac express the fear lest 
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the demand likely to follow on this novel 
application of it may rapidly exhaust ex- 
existing sources of supply. 


Swedish Bar Iron and the English 
Merchandise Act. 


Some recent decisions by the English 
customs authorities respecting the mark¬ 
ing of Swedish bar iron in accordance with 
the Merchandise Marks act are said to be 
causing great alarm among Swedish iron 
manufacturers, and to have led to diplo¬ 
matic negotiations between the English 
and Swedish Governments. As is generally 
known, a large quantity of Swedish bar 
iron imported into this country bears the 
words Lancasliire-Swedish,” or *‘Lan- 
cash-Swedish,” which designation has 
hitherto obtained for it a free entry. Now, 
however, the English custom authorities, 
guided by the provisions of the new act, 
have decided that, unless the bars in ad¬ 
dition Dear the w’ords “manufactured in 
Sweden,” or “produced in Sweden,” all 
«uch imports will be forfeited to the 
British Crown. This has given rise to 
great excitement, and even indignation, in 
Sweden, as it is considered that we are 
treating Sw edish iron with undue severity, 
and that, considering the benefit the 
English iron industry derives from the 
imports of Swedish bar iron, and its re¬ 
export in the finished state, the trade 
should be rendered every facility. The 
Swedish minister in London is said to have 
received instructions to urge upon the 
English Government the advisability of 
relaxing the severity of this clause in the 
act in favor of Swedish-Lancashire iron. 
An adverse decision would, it is urged by 
those interested in the trade, be very 
serious, as there are large stocks of bar 
iron on hand in Sweden wdth the old 
brand. Several Swedish journals also take 
the opportunity of pointing out that, ac¬ 
cording to the new law, it is forbidden— 
under pain of forfeiture—to import into 
England, as has hitherto been done, 
Swedish made iron bearing the name or 
brand of some English manufacturer or 
dealer, even if affixed at the request of the 
firm in question, and even if accompanied 
by a written certificate to that effect. 

* London Iron says : “We trust the 
English Govamment will not allow itself 
to be persuaded to relax the due adminis¬ 
tration of the provisions of the Merchandise 
Marks act in the least, either in the case 
of Sweden or any other country, for the 
act is doing immense good to English in¬ 
dustry. As to the request of the Swedish 
Government said to have been addressed 
to our Government, it seems rather a cool 
proceeding on the part of Sweden, after 
the passing by its legislature of a highly pro¬ 
tective tariff, to ask for consideration. It 
is an unblushing proceeding, and the 
sooner Swedish manufacturers and ex¬ 
porters, and the Swedish public generally, 
are made to see the matter in its true light, 
the better for the amicable relations of the 
two countries.” 


The Steamer Puritan. — The launch 
of the side-wheel steamer Puritan, at Ches¬ 
ter, Pa., July 25, was attended by a num¬ 
ber of distinguished builders and engineers. 
The Puritan, a sister ship to the Klgrim, 
built at the same yards six years ago, is 
420 feet over all, 404 feet on the watcr¬ 
ime, 52 feet beam, 91 feet breadth above 
guards, 204 hold, 63 feet hight of 

dome from floor and draft of w’ater 12 
feet; gross tonnage, 4650 tons; estimated 
displacement, 4200 tons. She will be pro¬ 
pelled by compound beam engines. The 
low-pressure cylinder will be 110 inches in 
diameter, 14 feet stroke, and the high- 
pressure one will be 75 inches in diameter 
and 9 feet stroke. There will be eight 
steel return tubular boilers averaging 7500 


horse-power. The vessel is expected to 
develop a speed of 21 miles per hour. Her 
hull is of steel, built on the longitudinal 
and bracket plate system of naval arch¬ 
itecture. She has 56 water-tight com¬ 
partments and six w'ater-tight bulkheads. 
Her main deck is of steel and she is un- 
sinkable and fire-proof. Her saloon and 
stateroom accommodations wdll be superbly 
finished in the choicest w'oods and finest 
upholstery and she will have 110 more 
staterooms than the Pilgrim. Her steer¬ 
ing-gear is w’orked by steam. The gal- 
iow’s-frame for the w'alking-beam is con¬ 
structed of steel and iron and w^eighs 35 
tons. Nothing in the way of American 
inventive genius that money can procure 
will be lacking in this handsome vessel to 
afford safety to pa.ssengers. Her cost will 
be $1,500,000. She will be ready some 
time ne.xt season to take her place on the 
line from New York to Fall River. She 
will receive her boilers and machinery in 
this city. 

Natural Gas Suit. 


A very important suit to all natural gas 
consumers, and which will result in the 
determining the power of the courts in the 
matter of fixing the rates for natural gas, 
was commenced in the courts at Pitts¬ 
burgh on Friday the 20th ult. It is in the 
form of a bill in equity, filed by the Fara¬ 
day Carbon Company against the Phila¬ 
delphia Natural Gas Company. The 
Faraday Carbon Company are engaged in 
the manufacture of carbon points for 
electric lights, and operate large works in 
the above-named city. The bill alleges, 
first, that the Philadelphia Company are 
common carriers, and as such exercise the 
right of eminent domain and have obtained 
great privileges from the Pittsburgh City 
Councils. It is further asserted that the 
Philadelphia Company have entered into a 
fraudulent and illegal combination with 
the Pennsylvania and the Chartiers Natural 
Gas Companies for the purpose of increas¬ 
ing the price of natural gas furnished to 
the public, and by reason of this combina¬ 
tion the plaintiffs can at present only ob¬ 
tain a supply from the Philadelphia Com¬ 
pany. 

The plaintiffs were notified last June by 
the officials of the Philadelphia Company 
that the price of gas was to be largely in¬ 
creased, and a new contract would have to 
be signed. The plaintiffs thereupon de¬ 
termined to abanaon the use of ^ as 
fuel under their boilers, but to continue it 
for their heating furnaces, ovens and other 
machinery. TWs the Philadelphia Com¬ 
pany refused to permit, and insisted that 
if any gas at all was furnished it would 
have to be used in all the operations of 
the factory. The price asked for the gas 
was equal to about 9 cents per 1000 feet, 
while, it is alleged, other persons are 
being supplied at rates ranging from 3 to 
5 cepts per 1000 feet. The plaintiffs 
offer^ to pay a reasonable price, but it 
was refusea, and they were notified that 
the gas would be shut off from the factory 
unless the new contract was signed at once. 
The Faraday Carbon Company assert that 
if the gas is cut off, as threatened, they 
will s^er great loss, and therefore wish 
the Court to intervene. The Court is asked 
to grant an injunction to restrain the 
Philadelphia Company from cutting off the 
supply of natural gas; to fix a reasonable 
pnce at which the gas shall be furnished, 
and to set aside as void the combination 
betw'een the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
and Chartiers Companies. 


The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company advertised for bids for 500 
freight cars a few days ^o, and bids were 
received from 11 car-building companies, 
the figures ranging from 5 per cent, to 10 
per cent, lower than last year’s prices. 

D 


New Coke Furnace at Mayville, Wis. 


The blast furnace at Mayville, Dodge 
County, Wis., is now in successful opera¬ 
tion, having been blowm in on the Ist ult. 
It is practically anew furnace, although it 
consists in part of the charcoal furnace 
long operated by the Northwestern Iron 
Company, of Milwaukee. The local ore, to 
smelt which this furnace was originally 
built, is a fossil ore, similar in many re¬ 
spects to the Clinton ore of New York, 
but it decrepitates very easily, and being 
found usually in small detached pieces it 
is locally known as flaxseed ore. Owing 
to its finene.ss it had been found somewhat 
difficult to handle in the old furnace, 
which therefore ran but irregularly. The 
deposit is so immense, however, that the 
owners desired to turn it to more profit¬ 
able account, and, consulting with the 
w ell-known engineer, John Birkinbine, of 
Philadelphia, they concluded to take his 
advice and remodel their furnace to use 
coke. The work of reconstruction was 
ut in his hands, and his ideas were em- 
odied throughout. 

The dimensions of this furnace now are 
66 feet high and 134 leet diameter at back. 
The old boilers were retained, and two 
batteries of new boilers were added, each 
consisting of two upper boilers, 44 inches 
in diameter and 60 feet long, writh two 14 • 
inch flues and two low^er boilers, 38 inches 
in diameter and 26 feet long. The hot- 
blast apparatus consists of two 24-pipe 
Weimer suspended stoves. A Weimer 
blowing engine having a blowing 
cylinder, 6 feet in diameter, with 
a 4-foot stroke, supplies the blast. A 
Crane hoist elevates tne stock by an in¬ 
clined plane to the tunnel head. The fuel 
used is exclusively Connellsville coke. 
Limestone is obtained in the immediate 
vicinity of the ore beds. The ore now 
used consists of about 50 per cent, of the 
local fossil ore and 50 per cent. Lake 
Superior ore. The local ore is mined very 
cheaply, being shoveled from the bed into 
the cars, and is very clean, requiring no 
preparation for the furnace, and works well 
with Lake Superior ore in making a good 
foimdry pig iron at low cost. The furnace 
is located within such a convenient dis¬ 
tance of the soft ores of the Menominee 
and Gogebic ranges that their use in con¬ 
nection with the local ore will enable the 
furnace company to make a variety of pig 
iron to suit the demands of the market. 

The furnace is now yielding about 50 
tons of pig iron daily, but it is not yet 
working up to its capacity, as the owners 
are experimenting on mixtures and have, 
therefore, been obliged to proceed care¬ 
fully, watching the result of every change. 
An increase of 20 per cent, in this produc¬ 
tion is expected soon and much better 
results are predicted when perfect smooth¬ 
ness of operations is secured. A lar^ 
output of pig iron is, however, not the 
only result aimed at. The local fossil ore 
is an ideal basic ore containing the proper 
contents of phosphorus and silica for the 
manufacture of basic pig iron. The op¬ 
portunity will exist in operating this fur¬ 
nace to demonstrate whether the ore can 
be easily and profitably smelted for the 
manufacture of basic steel. The owners 
have strong faith in the ultimate value of 
their ore property and propose to. ascer¬ 
tain what it is really worth for metallur¬ 
gical purposes generally. 

The furnace will be known as the May- 
rille Furnace and the pig iron will be 
marketed as the Mayville brand. Pick- 
ands. Brown & Co., 115 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, are exclusive sales agents. The 
Spring Lake Iron Company, of Milwaukee, 
are operating the furnace as lessees from 
the Northwestern Iron Company. I. M. 
Bean is president of the coippany and H. 
S. Fleming is superintendent of the fur¬ 
nace. 
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The Tabor Sand Molding Machine. 

Sand molding machines for general 
foundry work have become recognized as 
labor-saving devices of no small impor¬ 
tance, and every new ands tried design of 
this class is therefore of interest. We 
take pleasure, accordingly, in giving on 
this page and the one opposite illustra¬ 
tions of the Tabor machine, built by the 
Tabor Mfg. Company, 111 Liberty street. 
New York. 

It has always been customary for the 
molder to pack the sand around the pattern 
with a hand rammer. This gives liim a 
chance to anticipate the varying depths of 
the pattern, and to ram more or less as the 


and any number of castings made from 
such molds will have a uniform weight 
and will be true to the pattern. The 
value of this exact duplication is two-fold 
and cannot be overestimated ; it means 
economy in material and a large saving in 
labor if castings are to be fitted or linished. 

In the Tabor machine the pres.sure ex¬ 
erted on a mold is not affected by the 
amount of sand in the flask—for instance, 
if more sand than is required be used, the 
mold will not be harder nor will it be softer 
if less sand be used, as in either case the 
downward motion of the rammers ceases 
when the resistance of the sand equals the 
pressure on the piston. It is only neces¬ 
sary to see that enough surplus sand is 


ward projecting lugs in contact with 
reverse projections on the pattern frame 
in the truck, thus relieving the truck and 
its outside framing of all strains due to 
the pressure of ramming and insuring the 
pattern being forced into the sand its full 
depth. The upper ends of the strain-bars 
pass between flanges on the sides of the 
cylinder and are secured by steel pins. 
Through the upper ends of the bars and 
the cylinder-flanges are a number of holes 
for raising or lowering the cylinder to suit 
the different depths of flasks. 

The operation of molding is as follows: 
The pattern being set, one-half the flask 
(cope or nowel) is put on the plate, joint- 
side down. On top of the flask is placed 



t'ig. 1 .—Ready for Flask, 


Fig. 2.^Flask Under, Ready for Ramming. 


NEW SAND MOLDING MACHINE, MADE BY THE TABOR MFG. CO., NEW YORK. 


depth of the sand requires, so as to get a 
mold uniform in density around the pat¬ 
tern. This is simply a question of judg¬ 
ment with him, which is sometimes good, 
but frequently bad. In fact, he may ram 
the mold so hard that the gases cannot 
escape in pounng, and the casting will 
“blow;” and at other times make the 
mold so soft that the casting will “ strain,” 
in either case making bad work. The 
molder draws his pattern by hand, and 
should the pattern have considerable 
depth, with little draft, it will be necessary 
to rap it sufficiently to loosen it so that it 
may be drawn without breaking the mold. 
This is objectionable, as more rapping in 
one case than another makes the mold 
larger, and consequently the casting is 
heavier, thus wasting iron. It necessarily 
follow^s that if tbe molds are rammed with 
equal pressure, and the pattern drawn 
from the sand without rapping, each mold 
will be a perfect duplicate of the other. 


used to allow for the compression, which 
means simply to fill the sand box. When 
the machine rams a mold all the sand in 
the flask is pressed down in one unbroken 
' body, packing the sand uniformly and 
j leaving the mold, it is claimed, more 
I porous than when made by hand, and vcnt- 
I ing is therefore required. 

The machine consists of a base with 
extending tracks for a truck or carriage 
and upright columns, between w’hich is an 
inverted cylinder. Into this cylinder is 
fitted a piston and rod, the lower end of 
which is provided with a group of ram¬ 
mers or pressers. A pair ot strain bars 
are, moreover, proviaed, which, when 
ramming, relieve the uprights, and there is, 
finally, a movable tnick on which the 
pattern and flask are placed. The strain- 
bars are supported by steel pins, which 
pass through slotted holes in the lower 
ends of columns. These slotted holes 
allow the bars to lift and bring their in- 


' a sand-box of sufficient depth to hold the 
! surplus sand used in compression. The 
■ fla.'^k and sand-box are then filled with 
sand from a hopper overhead (or it may 
be shoveled in by hand); the truck is run 
under the machine, steam turned into the 
cylinder above the piston and the ram¬ 
mers or pressers are forced downward on 
the sand. When the rammers cease their 
downward movement the sand is thor¬ 
oughly and uniformly packed; the steam 
is then exhausted from the upper side of 
the piston and admitted to the under side 
and the hammers raised to their former 
position; the truck is withdrawn from 
under the machine, the sand-box removed, 
the top of the flask “ struck off ” and the 
pattern drawn downward from' the mold 
through the stripping-plate, or drawn by 
hand in the usual way if no stripping- 
plate be used. One-half of the mold is 
now finished and ready to go on the floor. 
The operation will be more clearly un- 
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derstood by examining Figs. 3 and 4. 
In these the following references are used; 
A, pattern; B, pattern-plate; C, stripping- 
late; D, cross-head or pattern frame for 
rawing pattern; E, stool or column for 
holding up sand; F, cranks. When the 
pattern is to be drawn by hand, a plane- 
plate is used on top of the machine, on 
which is placed the pattern, or follow- 
board and flask. 

The group of rammers is made in size 
to suit the flask for which the machine is 
intended These rammers are so arranged 
on equalizing levers that each rammer 
receives its share of the pressure and has 
a movement independent of the others, so 
that. over a pattern where the sand is 
deeper under one rammer than under 
another, the one over the greatest depth 
of sand may go down until the mold is 
uniformly packed. On account of the 
friction of the sand on the sides of the 
flask, the marginal rammers are attached 
to the shorter ends ot the levers, so that 
they may get an increased pressure equal' 


per day will, under unfavorable circum¬ 
stances, equal the work of four molders, 
and under favorable conditions the product 
will equal the work of double that num¬ 
ber. Two more men with an extra truck, 
working on the opposite side of the ma¬ 
chine, will double the capacity. 

The machine is now in use at the works 
of the following firms: The Pond Ma¬ 
chine Tool Company, Plainfield, N. J.; 
B. W. Payne & Sons, Elmira, N. Y.; the 
Union Switch and Signal Company Swiss- 
vale, Pa.; the Cooke Locomotive Works, 
Paterson, N. J.; the Solid Steel Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, and Westinghouse Aar 
Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Surface Condenser Calculations. 

In the paper on “ Surface Condensers,'’ 
presented at the recent Nashville meeting 
of the Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and briefly referred to in our report at the 
time, Prof. J. M. Wliitham, the author. 


’ a decrease of 10 per cent, will suffice in 
j Arctic waters.* 

Professor Markst gives the formula: 
Condensing surface in s(|uare feet= 

_ W(H— T) 

"0^11^072 C\T— T) 

Where W = pounds of steam sent to the 
condenser per hour. 

H = total heat units in 1 pound of 
steam at the boiler. 

T = mean temperature of the cir¬ 
culating water. 

T' = temperature of the vacuum. 

C = 556.832 for brass and 642.543 
for copper tubes, as found 
by Isherwood, and shown 
in the table of § 4. 

Professor Whitham, in passing on to a 
formula which he proposes, remarks that 
the area of the condensing surface depends 
upon the quantity, quality and tempera¬ 
ture of the exhaust steam, the initial and 
final temperatures of the circulating water, 
the character of the exposed surfaces and 



Fig. 3.— Section through Pattern^ Ready for Flask. 


Fig. 4.— Section Shoiving Pattern Drawn through Stripping Plate. 



NEW SAND MOLDING MACHINE, MADE BY THE TABOR MFG. CO., NEW YORK. 


to the friction, and prevent the molds 
from dropping when the flask is handled. 
The piston has suflScient stroke to allow 
for a change of 3 inches in the depth of 
cope or nowel without changing the posi¬ 
tion of the cylinder. A pan surrounds the 
piston-rod just above the rammers, which 
catches any drip from steam or water that 
may come from careless packing of the 
8 tufl5ng-box; this prevents any wetting of 
the sand. 

It is recommended that a sand conveyer, 
elevator and riddle for handling the sand 
be used. The conveyer running through 
the center of the floor carries the sand to 
an elevator, which raises it to the riddle, 
through which it passes into the hopper 
over the truck; from the hopper it is 
dropped into the flask as required. Sand 
handled in this way is thoroughly broken 
up and evenly tempered. While the sand 
elevator is an important factor in the 
economy of the system of molding, it is 
not a necessity. The machine can be used 
very profitably without it. Any pressure 
medium, such as water or compressed air 
can be used in the rammer cylinder, but 
steam, for several reasons, is considered 
preferable. As to the output of the ma¬ 
chine we are told that with one truck and 
two men the amount of work turned out 


gave attention to several methods used in 
calculating condensing surface. 

Among them he referred to the follow¬ 
ing formula by Rigg, in his work on ‘‘The 
Steam Engine”: Condensing surface in 
square feet = 

Pounds of steam condensed per hour 
8.93 to 7.81 

This formula permits about 8000 British 
heat units to be transmitted through a 
square foot of condensing surface per hour 
and assumes that about 1000 units are 
given up by each pound of steam con¬ 
densed. . 

Seaton ♦ gives the following proportions, 
when the circulating water enters the con¬ 
denser at a temperature of 60° F.: (I. Ab¬ 
solute terminal pressure of steam in the 
condensing cylinder. II. S(|uare feet of 
condensing surface per indicated horse¬ 
power), • 

1. 6 8 10 12.5 15 20 30 

II.1.50 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.25 2.50 8.00 

When the vessel is to cruise in the tropics 
the values given in the table must be in¬ 
creased 20 per cent.; w'hen she occasion¬ 
ally visits the tropics, 10 per cent.; while 


♦ Manual of Marine Engineering, by A. E. 
Seaton, p. 198. 


the metal used. The methods given by 
Rigg and Seaton do not cover all the re¬ 
quirements. Professor Marks’s rule is not 
exact, because the heat given up by the 
steam to the circulating w^ater is not 
nearly so great as W ( ff — T), and because 
the wide range in the valve given to the 
thermal conductivity of the metal— i. e.y 
from 0.1 to 0.2 C. is misleading 

In studying the action of the surface 
condenser. Professor Whitham makes the 
following assumptions, as warranted by 
the experiments given in §§ 3, 4 and 5, 
viz.: 

1. The temperature of the steam side of 
the tube is uniform throughout its length 
(Joule), and the steam is saturated at a 
temperature corresponding to the reading 
of the vacuum gauge. This latter assumn- 
tion, though arbitrary, is probably sum- 


• P. A. Engineer John A. Tobin, U. S. Navj% in 
his report on the “Improvements in Naval En¬ 
gineering in Great Britain “ (Ex. Doc. 48, Forty- 
seventh Congress), gives “The proportion of 
condensing surface to the horse-power in 16 of 
the most recent (1683) types of high-speed mer¬ 
chant steamers by the best Scotch builders aver¬ 
ages 1.96 to 1. This proportion compared with 
the data of seven steamers, taken from a paper 
read before the Institution of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers by Sir F. J. Bramwell in 1872, having a 
ratio of 3.18 to 1, shows the saving effected in 
this direction during the past ten years, 
t 8 85, Marks‘8 “ The Steam Engine,” 1887. 
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ciently exact, since (a) the fluctuations of 
the reding of the guage are inappreciable; 
(h) the exaust port is opened and closed 
gradually, steam is exhausted throughout 
all or nearly all of the stroke of the piston, 
and the steam is condensed as soon as it 
arrives in the condenser; (r) the steam in 
the cylinder, at the end of its expansion, is 
almost certain to be wet, even with steam- 
jackets, and this wet steam, on account of 
tree expansion during the exhaustion, is 
saturated when it reaches the condensing 
surface. This is still further probable 
because the condenser pressure is always 
several pounds below the terminal pressure 
in the condensing cylinder. 

2. The temperature of the water side of 
the tube has a value equal to the arithme¬ 
tic mean between the initial and final 
temperatures of the circulating water. 

3. The conductivity of the surface is 
increased as the quantity of circulating 
water used is increased. This quantity 
of water will vary inversely as its rise in 
temperature. 

4. The number of heat units transmitted 
per hour through a unit surface depends 
directly upon the difference between the 
temperature of the sides; varies with the 
material used, and is independent of the 
thickness of metal used for the tubes, as 
found in ordinary practice. 

The formula which he deduces is of the 
following form : 

~ isocr —0, 

in which S represents the condensing sur¬ 
face in square feet ; T, the temperature of 
the steam in the condenser, or that of 
saturated steam corresponding to the press¬ 
ure indicated by the vacuum gauge, in 
degrees F. ; f, the mean temperature of 
the circulating water ; and X, the latent 
heat of saturated steam at the temperature 
T. This formula applies to an engine 
having an independent circulating pump. 
When the pump is worked by the main 
engine, the value of 8 should be increased 
abput 10 per cent. 

The value of TT, the pounds of steam 
sent to the condenser per hour, will vary 
with the type of engine used, initial press¬ 
ure of steam, ratio of expansion, and 
whether the cylinders are steam-jacketed 
or not. No more reliable data are ac¬ 
cessible on this point than the results of 
Messrs. Loring and Emery, and here sum¬ 
marized, viz. : 


The pounds of circulating water required 
per hour is as 

W(L + r - T) 

R 

T being the teniperature of the condensed 
steam as it leaves the condenser— i. e., the 
temperature of the hot well and R the 
rise in temperature of the circulating 
water. 

A Texas Iron Enterprise. 


Texas is to become more notable than it 
has been in iron manufacturing, a new 
company, the Cherokee Land and Iron 
Company having been formed to work the i constituents. 


brown hematite of Cherokee County. The 
State has for years manufactured iron at 
Husk, Texas, and the new company, which 
control about 20,000 acres of iron and 
timber lands, is to build a 50-ton furnace at 
New Birmingham, a projected town. The 
enterprise is being conducted by H. H. 
Wibirt, of New York; R. L. Coleman, of 
St. Louis, and A. B. Blevins. Mr. John 
Birkinbine, of Philadelphia, has made a 
report on the property from which the 
following extracts are taken: “ The ore 

deposit is remarkable for its apparent uni¬ 
formity, and exhibits greater regularity as 
to stratification than any brown hematite 
ore field of which 1 have cognizance. 
When the hills are of suflScient elevation, 
the ore appears with remarkable persist¬ 
ency as a nearly horizontal bed, which i 
crops out along the sides and near the 
crests of the hills forming the rolling coun¬ 
try of the neighborhood. The entire for¬ 
mation is of a late geological age, prob¬ 
ably tertiary. A section would represent 
a soft sandstone, remarkably free from grit 
in many places, resembling in color and 
the ease with which it can be cut or 
turned when freshly quarried, the caen- 
stone of France. On this the ore lies with 
a seam of clay, generally between the ore 
and the stone. The ore is capped Jby a 
thin layer of ferroginous sandstone, while 
on top of this is the sand. The ore is brown 
hematite, varying in physical structure 
from* compact masses to laminated and in 
some cases coarsely granular ore, and in 
color from light brown to nearly black; 
occasionally a glossy surface and incipient 
pots and botryoidal forma are found in the 
tules resulting from ledges breaking away, 
bowlders and fine ore abound, the latter 
forming a decided ‘‘blossom.” The 


thickness of ore and 3 feet average thick¬ 
ness ot sand stripping, taking out the ore 
by benching: 

The cost of winning 1 ton of raw ore is 

estimated at.$0.65 

Allow for loss 20 per cent, in roasting.... 0.13 

Ck)st of roasting.0.17 

Hauling or tramming to the blast furnace. 0.18 

Cost of 1 ton of roasted ore. 1.13 

These figures will^ probably be reduced in 

the earlier history of a new enterprise, as 
the initial stripping will l>e light, but it 
should safely represent the cost of ore for 
a series of years and ])ermit the assembling 
ores from various points which may vary 
somew hat in physical character or chemical 
Using the data as given, 


Type of 

condensing engine. 

With or 
without a 
steam-jacket. 

Absolute 
steam-presB- 
ure in boil¬ 
ers. 

Pounds per 
sq. inch. 

1 

Pounds of 
steam used 
per I. H. P. 
per hour. 

Condensing surface. 

I. H. P. 

Two cyl. compound, 90®. 

Two cyl. compound, 90®. 

Non-compound.. 

With. 

With. 

With. 

55 

55 

27.5 

22 

18.4 

38 to 37 1 

2.08 

1.74 

3.12 to 3.5 

Non-compound. 

With. 

55 

22 to 26.5 

2.08 to 2.53 

Non-compom^d. 

With. 

55 

20.5 to 25 

1.94 to 2.36 

Non-<!ompf'n*^d. 

Without. 

27.5 

40 to 44 

3.78 to 4.15 

Non-compound. 

W'ithout. 

50 

26.7 to 31 

2.54 to 2.93 

Non-compou*'d. 

Without. 

85 

21.7 to 25 

2.05 to 2.36 





In designing, Profe.ssor Whitham points 
out, it is never well to anticipate a vacuum 
exceeding 25 inches of mercury when the 
engines are developing full power. This 
corresponds to about 2.5 pounds pressure. 
So that T = 135 and L = 1020, and may 
be reduced to 

1020 W 17 TT 

^ ~ 180(135 -t) ~ (3(136 - 0 
The value of t will vary with the quan¬ 
tity of circulating water used and the sea¬ 
son of the year. It being the arithmetical 
mean of the initial and final temperatures 
of the circulating water, is about 60 in 
the winter and 75 in summer. Since the 
larger value of t gives the greater value of 
iS, we will substitute t = 75, and becomes 
o _ 17 TT _ 17 TT 

8(135^757 180 


physical characteristics are such as to in¬ 
dicate an ore which works kindly in the 
blast furnace, and this expectation is borne 
out by the operation of the furnace at the 
penitentiary. 

The furnace erected by the State of 
Texas and operated by its penitentiary 
convicts, has mined to date * from the 
the neighboring hills about 40,000 tons of 
ore, and the average thickness of the ore 
from four benchings on different hills is 
found to be 30 inches, the maximum (ex¬ 
cept at specific points where a local pock¬ 
et exists) being 40 inches. An approxi¬ 
mate estimate, based on calculations and 
verified by actual operation, would bring 
the yield of ore per acre of benching at 
frori 5000 to 8000 tons. On the basis 
above assumed—viz.: 24 inches average 


the following estimate of the cost of pro¬ 
ducing 1 ton of charcoal pig iron from 
local ores is presented: 

Cost of Making 1 Orosn Ton of Charcoal Pig 
Iron. 

2 tons of roasted ore at $1.13.$2.26 

4-10 ton of limestone at $2.50. 1.00 

110 bushels of charcoal at 6 cents.6.60 

Labor at furnace. l-*!^ 

Office and superintendence.0 

Incidentals and supplies. .0.^ 

Interest depreciation and repairs.1.00 

Tcrtal. $12.96 

Or, say, $13 for a gross ton of iron ready 
for shipment. 

The results obtained at the Rusk j^ni- 
tentiary demonstrate that the ores obtained 
from the district under consideration pro¬ 
duce an iron eminently adapted for foun¬ 
dry purjwses, having tenacity, fluidity and 
chilling properties. Immediately joining 
the State furnace is a pipe foundry, where 
ca.st-iron water pipe are made from iron 
run ^rect from the blast furnace into a 
large receiving ladle. As these pi pes, to 
meet the requirements of engineers ’ speci¬ 
fications, must be cast thin, and subjected 
to a hydrostatic test, under a pressure of 
300 pounds per square inch, some^ of the 
qualities of the iron are exhibited in their 
manufacture. An examination of broken 
jiieces of pipe or casting showed a very 
satisfactory fracture. 

The foundry inside of the penitentiary 
walls produced most of the castings, 
amounting in value to about $100,000, for 
the new State Capitol building at Austin, 
Tex., some of which were long fluted col¬ 
umns, others ornamental orioles, &c., and 
in addition made stove and other castings. 
Upon the output of the foundry consider¬ 
able machine work was necessary, and an 
investigation of the work in progress in 
the machine shop demonstrated that the 
iron was w’ell adapted to treatment by the 
various tools. 

The Marshall Car and Foundry Com¬ 
pany, at Marshall, Tex., use the pig iron 
produeed at the State blast furnace alone 
in the manufacture of car wheels regularly, 
and during my late visit a contract was 
made to supply a new car-wheel foundry 
at Houston, Tex. 

Pig iron which so well answers the re¬ 
quirements of foundry practice should find 
a good market in a State of such vast 
dimensions, and which is making so many 
rapid strides in •internal development as 
Texjis, and the demand for foundry irons 
is now, or very soon will be, more than 
equal to the capacity of an iron furnace of 
moderate size. The only information con¬ 
cerning the use of the pig iron made from 
the Cherokee County ores in rolling mills 
show that it could be puddled and made 
into bar iron or other shapes. The Helm- 
bacher Forge and Rolling Mill Company, 
of St. Louis, made the following test: A 
bar I inch square, separated under a ten¬ 
sile strain of 54,200 pounds, equal to 
60,000 pounds to the square inch. The 
elongation in a 6-inch bar J inch square 
was f inch in 6 inches. The result of the 
examinations made lead to the following 
conclusions: 

1. That the ore de|X)sits of Cherokee 
County, Texas, are of such extent as to 
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nace door is large, and the fire easily 
started and maintained. A return flue is 
provided. 

The capacity of the generator is ten pails 
of water, and it is claimed that steam can 
be raised in 15 minutes. It is made by 
Messrs. Goulds & Austin, 167 and 169 
Lake street, Chicago, Ill., heavy material 
being used, and all seams being securely 
riveted with as much care as is used in the 
manufacture of regular tvpe of steam 
boiler. 


Trade and Presidential Elections. 


Many people, says the New York Jour- 
nal of Cammerce, are puzzled to understand 
why the year of the presidential election 
should be a dull year for general trade. 
They argue that it takes as much food to 
support life one year as another; they in¬ 
sist that clothes wear out as fast during 
these 12 months as in any other; that 
houses built in the quadrennial year last 
as long as if erected at any other period— 
in short, that the prevalent indisposition 
to engage as actively in buying ana selling 
and building during the progress of this 
political canvass is totally unreasonable. 
They hold that if people only thought so, 
the trade might be as active at the hight 
of the campaign as if no such contest was 
taking place. 

They hit it exactly in saying that trade 
might now be as active as at this date last 
year “if people only thought so,’’ but it 
is the thought that makes all the differ¬ 
ence. There is no more potent factor in 
the business wdrld than the prevalent im- 

S ression concerning the prospects of trade. 

I the Retailer thinks there will be a large 
demand for goods he wdll order a larger 
stock, and the jobber will contract for 
more liberal supplies with the manufact¬ 
urer and the importer, and this creates an 
active season, but it sometimes happens 
that the retailer is mistaken, and his in¬ 
creased purchases remain on his hands. 
He thought there would be a large demand 
for distribution, and he finds himself mis¬ 
taken, and his groaning shelves and well- 
packed storehouses testify against him. 
To make it certain the movement must 
originate further back than the dealer. 
The moment that the mass of the people 
think that the time has come to buy the 
activity begins in good earnest. The dull¬ 
est intellect will agree that if there is to 
be a rush of business those who buy earli¬ 
est will buy cheapest and have the best 
selections. This sets the wheels in motion 
and as far onward as the connection is 
maintained the activity is sure to be felt. 

It is difiScult, perhaps, to say exactly 
how the idea that the year of the election 
is not a good year for business gained 
ascendency at the first, although we may 
without any great stretch of imagination 
trace it to purely natural causes. During 
a very exciting political contest those most 
deeply interested would, by force of cir¬ 
cumstances, do less buying in the market. 
The busy politician would have less time 
to give to repairing his house, or replenish¬ 
ing his wardrobe, or restocking his stable, 
or attending to the score of other things 
calling for the expenditure of money. 
Then, not a few are hopeful that in some 
way their fortunes will be bettered by the 
result of the election, and they postpone 
their outlay for this reason. But the fact 
that so many people have something else 
to think about, and that, too, upon a topic 
quite absorbing in its character, will nat¬ 
urally divert their minds from projects 
little or great w'hich involve the opening 
of the purse. 

Dealers are very quick to observe such 
change, and they have come to see that 
when the public mind is thus occupied 
the stock of goods does not go off as 
freely, and by a wise forethought they 
give smaller orders in anticipation of such 


STEAM GENERATOR FOR STOCK RAISERS, MADE BY MESSRS. GOULDS 
& AUSTIN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


0. That a blast furnace well located 
could command a trade which would allow 
of a very satisfactory profit on its output, 
with no immediate fear of damaging com¬ 
petition from other sources. 

7. That supplies of mineral fuel suitable 
for iron manufacturing can be brought to the 
district so as to encourage other industries. 


The enterprising little republic of Chili, 
with its population of only about 3,000,- 
000, is making astonishing progress. The 
last report of the Chilian Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that during the last ten 
years the revenues and foreign trade of the 
country have more than doubled. The 
Government, which in 1860 could count 
upon little more than $9,000,000, and in 
1877 upon an income ot a little under 
$17,000,000, now estimates an income for 
1888 amounting to $36,000,000, to which 
is added a surplus of $8,000,000 carried 


When cooked, the food is more easily 
assimilated, but when fed raw a large 
proportion is not acted upon by the gastric 
juice of the stomach. The accompanying 
illustration, showing what is known as the 
Austin Steam Generator, will therefore 
prove of interest. It is primarily intended 
for cooking feed and heating water for 
stock, but it can be used also for boiling 
water for slaughtering, heating water for 
the bathroom, boiling water for the 
laundry, for canning and drying fruit, 
renovating feathers, and many other pur¬ 
poses of a similar character. The fire is 
completely surrounded by water, the water 
spaces on the sides and end of the steamer 
measuring 2^ inches. The boiler is pro¬ 
vided with test coc.<s, a safety valve and 
a blow-off cock. The latter is placed at 
the lowest water point, permitting the 
blowing off of all sediment. The boiler 
will bum wood, coal or cobs. The fur¬ 


encourage their utilization by the erection 
of blast furnaces to smelt their ores. 

2. That the pig iron produced will be 
of a character for which there will be a 
ready demand in the district most conven¬ 
iently reached. 

3. That there is an abundance of wood 
of good quality for producing charcoal at 
very satisfactory rates. 

4. That the fiux, while now costing too 
much per ton of iron, can be reduced to a 
cost which will not interfere with the 
financial success of a blast furnace enter¬ 
prise. 

5. That labor is abundant and the char¬ 
acter of the adjacent country is well 
adapted for its sustenance. 


over from the previous year. The foreign 
indebtedness incurred in various loans some¬ 
what exceeds $34,000,000, but is nearly all 
funded through the Rothschilds at 4^ per 
cent, interest. The Chilians are importing 
relatively increasing quantities from the 
United States of our staple manufactures. 


Steam Generator for Stock Raisers. 


It has been demonstrated to the satis¬ 
faction of intelligent stock raisers that 
food, when cooked, is more economical 
and wdll give much better results than 
an even greater amount of uncooked food. 
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a result. Let there be a common appre¬ 
hension of some impending calamity, as of 
a coming pej^tilence, or a drouth, or an 
army of caterpillars, and the volume of 
trade, however active it has been up to 
that time, shrivels in amount. It is only 
a thought; no one has the cholera or the 
scarlet fever; no fields have been dried ii]) 
or scorched, or devastated, but the dread 
of it paralyzes the movements of trade. 

Midsammer Iron and Steel Statis¬ 
tics. 

DECREASED PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON, 
BESSEMER STEEL, AND STEEL RAILS IN 
THE FIRST HALF OF 1888. 

The American Iron and Steel Associa¬ 
tion have received from the manufacturers 
complete statistics of the production of 
pig iron, Bessemer steel ingots and Besse¬ 
mer steel rails in the United States in the 
first six months of the present year; also 
complete statistics of the stocks of unsold 
pig iron in the hands of manufacturers or 
their agents on the 30th day of June last. 

PIG IRON. 

The total production of pig iron in the 
United States in the first six months of 
18H8 amounted to 8,382,503 net tons of 
2000 pounds, or 3,020,092 gross tons of 
2240 pounds. Our production in the last 
six months of 1887 was 3,771,996 net tons, 
or 3,367,853 gross tons. The production 
in the first half of 1888 was 347,761 gross 
tons less than in the second half of 1887, 
but it was only 29,208 gross tons less than 
in the first half of 1887. The production 
in the last five half years has been as fol¬ 
lows, in both net and gross tons. 

Production. Net tons. Gross tons. 

First half of 1886. 2,1)54,209 2,637,687 

Last half of 18S6.3,411,119 3,04.5,iH2 

First half of 1887.3,415,210 3,049,295 

Last half o^ 1887.3,771,im 3,:^57.8.5;i 

First half of 1888.3,382,r>03 8,020,092 

Our decreased production in the first half 
of 1888 was wholly in Bessemer pig iron, 
as the following figures will show. 

Last half First half 
Gross tons. 1887. 1888. 

Total production.3,:^7,8.53 8,020,092 

Bessemer Pig iron.1,561,061 1,17S,.508 

Foundry & mill pig iron. .1,806,792 1,841,584 

These figures show that the production of 
foundry and mill pig iron in the first half of 
this year was sligntly in excess of the last 
half of 1887. But the decrease in Besse- 
mer pig iron was very great. 

All tne important Northern and West¬ 
ern pig iron producing States show a de- 
-creased production of pig iron in the first 
half of tnis year as compared with the last 
half of last year, except Ohio, whose pro¬ 
duction in the last six months was the 
highest attained in the history of the State 
in a similar period of time. The produc¬ 
tion of pig iron by the nine Southern 
States 01 Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Mary¬ 
land, Texas and North Carolina in the 
first half of 1888 was 433,796 gross tons, 
against 432,330 gross tons in the last half 
of 1887. 

Our production of pig iron in the first 
half of 1888 was divided among the fuels 
used as follows, in comparison with similar 
details for the last half of 1887 ; 

Last half First half 
Fuel used—gross tons, of 1887. of 1888. 

Bituminous. 2,071,693 1,885,539 

Mixed anthracite and 

coke. 868,1)29 789,874 

Anthracite alone. 146,201 96,2.52 

Charcoal. 281,030 248,427 

Total. 3,867,853 3.020,092 

The very small quantity of pig iron 
which is now made in this country with 
anthracite coal unmixed with any other 
fuel is a remarkable fact. As late as 1871 
we made more pig iron with anthracite 
coal than with all other fuels combined. 


The stocks of pig iron which were un* j 
sold in the hands of manufacturers or their 
agents on the 30th of June last, and which ' 
were not intended for the consumption of 
the manufacturers, amounted to 358,273 j 
gro .s tons, against 301,913 gross tons on 
the 31st of December last, an increase of 
56,360 gross tons in six months. 

BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS AND RAILS. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots 
in the L'nited States in the first half of 
1H88, including 36,070 net tons of Cla])p- 
Gritliths ingots, wius 1,384,288 net tons, or 
1,235,971 gr<).ss tons, against 1,650,785 
net tons, or 1,473,915 gross tons, in the 
last half of 1887, a decrease of 237,944 
gross tons. 

The production of Bessemer steel rails 
in the first half of 1888 was 775,261 net 
tons, or 692,197 gross tons, against 1,146,- 
117 net tons, or 1,023,320 gross tons in 
the last half of 1887, showing a decrease 
»f 331,123 gro.ss tons. These figures do 
not include a few thousand tons of 
Bessemer steel rails rolled in each period 
in iron rolling mills from purchased 
blooms. The production of Bessemer steel 
rails in the first half of 1888 was reduced 
much more than that of ingots, indicating 
an increased use of Bessemer steel thas 
far this year for mi.scellaneous purposes of 
nearly 100,000 gross tons over the last 
half of 1887. 

The Cost of Rolling Wire Rods. 

In response to a number of inquiries we 
present below the figures given in an affi¬ 
davit made by William M. Douglass, who 
was for four and a half years superintend¬ 
ent of the steel mill of the Gautier Steel 
Company, Limited, and the Gautier steel 
department of the Cambria Iron Com|mny, 
at Johnstown, and for two years superin¬ 
tendent of the Hartman Steel Company, 
Limited, at Beaver Falls, having charge 
of wire-rod mills of various kinds during 
that time. The statement of the cost of 
manufacture of 1 ton of 2240 pounds of 
No. 6 wire rods attached to this affidavit 
is based on actual w^age rates and costs 
two years ago, except the price of billets, 
which is the present rate. The number 
of hands named is that of one turn and 
covers all labor required to place billets 
aboard the car and deliver rods on the car 
and to handle all scrap and other waste; 

Cost No. 6 Wire Rods {Per Ton 2240 Pounds). 

Labor (other sheet).$8,109 

Fuel (ga.s).550 

Repairs.80i» 

Rolls, turning. &c.550 

Oil, waste and supplies.400 

Stock, 2;iS0 poun<ls, at $28.50. 

Scale, 100 pounds, at —.00 

Scrap, 40 pounds, at $17.30 

-29.980 


General expenses.$0.250 

Superintendent. 120 

Royalty.100 

Interest.250 

Other exi)enses.100 


86.009 

Wages Rod Mill. 

Mills per Mills per 

gross tons. gross ton. 

1 roller.530 1 heater.075 

1 assistant roller ... 162 1 helper.075 

1 rougher.088 1 telegraph.070 

1 rougher.104 1 telegraph.070 

I catcher.077 1 engineer.065 

1 hook.060 1 engineer.060 

1 bender.102 ! 1 oiler.040 

1 bender.106 1 stocker.053 

1 bender.110 1 stocker helper.. .043 

1 finisher.1!2 1 handler.045 

1 book.. .066 1 bundler.045 

1 hook.060 1 bundler.045 

1 hook.042 1 pull back.050 

1 lead out.044 1 fireman.062 

1 pick up.166 1 weighmaster_045 

1 hook.044 1 Shearsman.045 

1 reel.062 3 laborers, at .082 

1 take off reel.06i0 each.096 

1 heater.175 3 laborers, at .0266 

1 heli)er.175 each.080 

It is fair to state, however, in connec¬ 
tion with these figures, that Mr. George 


T. Oliver, during the hearing, announced 
that the chairman of the Hartman Steel 
Company, then present, authorized him to 
say that the figure's given are not correct, 
and that he would furnish the committee 
with the actual figures of cost of manu¬ 
facturing by that company. Mr. William 
R. Stirling, treasurer of the Joliet Steel 
Company, made the point that the relation 
of duty to the cost of labor in finishing is 
deceptive. We not only require protec¬ 
tion to cover the increased cost of labor in 
this country, as compared with the cost of 
labor abroad, but we also desire protection 
to cover the increased cost ol supplies, 
coal and a good many other items enter¬ 
ing into it. 

The Modifleations In the Wages 
Scale. 

In the scales formulated in convention 
by the Amalgamated Association were a 
number of conditions and extras not con¬ 
tained in the scales that expired on June 
30 last. Failing to agree in conference— 
in fact, failing to consider any ]>ortion of 
the proposition submitted to the manu¬ 
facturers’ Conference (’ommittee—the first 
actual considenition of the f»roposition 
submitted by the Amalgamated A.ssocia- 
tion was had with Mr. 1). B. Oliver, of and 
for the firm of Oliver Bros. & Phillips, in 
the general office of the Amalgamated As¬ 
sociation, after failing to agree in the 
general conference. At the Oliver confer¬ 
ence, after nearly 12 hours’ discussion, cer¬ 
tain concessions were granted on the part 
of the Amalgamated Association commit¬ 
tee. TIh'Sc concessions wert of course 
granted to all who previously and suW- 
quently signed the scale. The next modi¬ 
fication obtain« d was by Jones A Laugh- 
lins, wdiich has also been granted to all 
other firms. These changes were made 
prior to the printing of the scales in book 
form, and were as follows: 

The roll turners’ scale was stricken out 
entirely. In the memorandum of agree¬ 
ment the following was also stricken out: 

“4. That for all crop ends on finishing 
mills used for merchantable purposes the 
same shall be paid for." 

In the boilers' scale the last clause was 
eliminated—namely: 

10. One dollar per ton extra for boil¬ 
ing in furnaces where four puddlers and 
their helpers work on the same standing.” 

In the guide mill scale, under the head 
of “angles,” the following changes were 
made: H by from $4.10 to $3.20; 
by from ^.10 to $3.65. 

It was also discovered that the figures 
$2.03, that should have appeared oppo¬ 
site the 2i’o card rate in the scale for scrap¬ 
ping and busheling. had been omitted. 

As above intimated, these concessions, 
changes and errors were allowed, made 
and corrected prior to the printing of the 
scales in book form. The scales were 
then gotten out |nd distributed to sub¬ 
lodges. 

Since then (last Monday) the following 
has been granted on the hoop mill scale— 
note No. 9 on page 14: 

“9. All hoops f, i, \l and i 

inch lighter than No. 22, 10 per cent, 
extra on above prices.” 

This last concession (an addition to last 
year’s scale) will also apply to all mills 
making such product. 

The citizens of Dunbar, Fayette County, 
Pa., have formed an association, entitled 
the Dunbar Improvement Association, and 
have issued a small pamphlet reviewing the 
history of that well-known iron manuifact- 
uring town, and calling attention to its 
special advantages, among which are prox¬ 
imity to the famous Connellsville coke dis¬ 
trict and the local iron ore deposits, U e 
supply of natural gas, glass sana, fire-clay 
and other raw materials. 
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A Firewell to MiifcrAle. 


During the past naonth Mr. R. W. Da¬ 
venport, wko heoi connected with the 
Midvale Steel Company for 14 years, re¬ 
signed his pof^on as manager to accept 
the charge of (the Bethlehem gun foundry, 
now building. The occasion was seiz^ 
by the emjMowes of the Midvale Steel 
Company to express lo their (chief' their 
appreciation of his work and their kindly 
feelings by presenting him with a gold 
watch and a gold charm, a miniature of 
.the first all-steel gun made in the United 
(States. The presentation speech was ap¬ 
propriately made by J. K. Griffith, super* 
jntendent of the melting department. 

Mr. Davenport in his pqDly reviewed the 
hiatory of the struggles of the Midvale 
Company to attatn ^e recognized position 
it now occupies. He siud: 

It was 14 years ago last May, in 1874, 
that t came into the laboratory at Midvale, 
a rather fresh and green looking young 
man, I fancy, as some of you may remem¬ 
ber. The works had just then passed 
through a crisis which had come near be¬ 
ing fatui, and life was being brought back 
under the direction of Mr. Middleton, as 
auperintendent, and Mr. Brinley, as his 
assistant m charge of the laboratory and 
the steel making. The works had been 
brought into this low condition by the 
grossest carelessness, if not ignorance, in 
the direction of the details of manufacture. 
Good and williog men w^ere not lacking, 
the bone and sinew had been there, prac¬ 
tical skill in meiting, heating and working 
steel had been there, and there had only 
been needed, to make the enterprise a suc¬ 
cess, a more accurate chemical knowledge 
of the difference between good and bad 
steel and a common sense and conscientious 
application of it in the direction of the 
work. These requirements were well filled 
by Mr. Middleton and Mr. Bnnley, and 
they took hold of the work in such a way 
as to make every true man trust and respect 
them. It was no easy task; the reputation 
of the works for producing good material 
was absolutely gone. Something like 3000 
tons of steel of various kinds and in various 
conditions of manufacture were piled 
about the yard regarding which little or 
nothing was known. The only stock record 
book in existence was in the brain of old 
Miky Kelley, and to him Mr. Brinley would 
go for information, such as it was. The 
question of assorting this mass of matenal 
and determining its usefulness had to be 
solved by the laboratory, and it was to 
help in tins work that I came to the works. 
By careful selection and mixing with high 
grade pig irons, purchased for the purpose, 
all this old stuff was successfully worked 
into rail blooms for which we got over $100 
per ton (the present selling price of rails 
18 below $30). This contract for rail blooms 
was with the Reading Road, and had been 
nearly cancelled on account of the former 
management of the works trying to use old 
ingot molds in making the steel, and 
thereby putting in so much phosphorus as 
to cause the rails to break in unloading. 
In the autumn of 1874 a very sad thing 
happened Mr. Middleton. Run down by 
overwork and anxiety, he was taken* with 
typhoid fever, and after a most painful! 
illness died in November. Mr. Brinley was 
now made superintendent, and I came from 
the laboratory to be his assistant. At this 
time there were less than 75 men employed 
at the works. One small open-hearth 
furnace was in operation; No. 1 hammer 
ran a few days a week; some tool steel was 
melted in the crucibles and hammered at 
old No. 3 hammer. Homething had to be 
done to increase the product of the works. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad was then pur¬ 
chasing axles, rough turned all over, for 
its passenger service from England, and 
paying 18J cents per pound for them. They 
were guaranteed to stand a very severe 


test, and no one had made them in this 
coantry. The officials of the road scarcely 
cured to give us an order, but we finally 
took an order for 100 axles and went to 
work. Pete McAnally will remember how 
caretfully we considered the subject and 
analyzed a piece of an English axle; how 
many trial heats we melted, and how anx¬ 
iously we watched the result of the drop 
test, shivering in the cold those winter 
days. Finally we succeeded, and have 
since made many thousand of these axles 
for the Pennsylvania Road, and have been 
selling them for several years past for about 
4^ cents per pound, which speaks well, I 
think, for the ability of our English cousins 
to charge a big price when they think they 
can get it, and for the effect of home com¬ 
petition in reducing price notwithstanding 
a protective tariff. 

We next turned our attention to tires. 
As already said, the tin mill had been 
shut down; the tires had become so bad 
that they could not be sold. We believed 
that a first-rate tire could be made in the 
open-hearth furnace and went to work to 
do it. P. Conner will remember the first 
open-hearth tire ingot made in this coun¬ 
try and sent to the forge to be punched 
and beaked. He looked at it very suspi¬ 
ciously, but it did nf»t bite him and it aid 
hammer very well. The manufacture of 
open-hearth tires soon ceased to be an ex¬ 
periment, and the works have since sold 
over 125,000 of them. In the meanwhile 
additional hammers and rolls were put in 
and the production of miscellaneous forg¬ 
ings, tool and spring steel, &c., constantly 
increased. Then came the first call from 
the Navy and Army for steel for built-up 
guns. We grappled with the subject with 
great doubts of our success; the tests de¬ 
manded were very severe and our facilities 
very limited, but Mr. Brinley's careful, 
scientific mind directed our first efforts 
and we obtained promising results from 
the start. The development of this work 
has, I think, been a great advantage to 
the works and most instructive to all con¬ 
cerned. Up to the present date no other 
works in the country has supplied the 
Government with any large amounts of 
ordnance material. And now I have re¬ 
ferred to a few things which we have 
accomplished at Midvale during all these 
pleasant years of work. We might have 
done more, but I don’t think that we need 
be ashamed of our record; but, my friends, 
the fact that gives me more pleasure and 
satisfaction than any I have mentioned to 
you is that during all these 14 years, first 
I under the direction of Mr. Brinley and 
* then, since 1882, under my direction, we 
have never had a serious disagreement and 
! work has never been stopped by a strike. 
And what has been the cause of this most 
desirable condition of affairs? It is, I 
think, chiefiy because we have been able 
to trust one another. You have been led 
by comparatively young men, who have 
brought from the schools knowledge 
learned from books and the laboratory. 
They have come among you (and I do not 
speak now of myself alone, but also of the 
corps of able assistants with whom I have 
had the pleasure of working), not with an 
overbearing importance of the theoretical 
knowledge they had acquired, but with a 
high appreciation of the practical knowl¬ 
edge and skill acquired by you in years of 
hard work and with a desire to learn from 
you and give what they could in exchange. 
They have tried, I think, not to take undue 
advantage of the power accompanying their 
posi'iion, and not to make promises that 
they could not carry out. They have en¬ 
deavored to know you personally; to meet 
you as man to man; to make you trust 
them, and their efforts have not failed. 


The Director of Public Works, in Phila¬ 
delphia, has awarded contracts for a 
1 gas-holder tank to Erskine D. Smith for 


$59,420.70; gas-holder to Morris, Tasker 
& Co. for $46,820, and a 14-foot station 
meter to Helme & Mcllhenny for $4500. 
Contracts for iron pipe were awarded to 
the Donaldson Iron Company at the 
Gloucester and Camden Iron Works, and 
for pig lead to James C. Burton. 


Test of Fireproof Wire Lathing. 


A special train from Broad street station, 
last Wednesday, took out to Germantown 
Junction a large number of architects, 
builders, insurance men, and parties con¬ 
nected with the iron and steel trade, to 
witness a comparative test of the durabil¬ 
ity under fire of the ordinary wooden lath¬ 
ing, now generally used, and the fireproof 
patent stiffened wire lathing of the New 
Jersey Wire Cloth Company. A substan¬ 
tial two-story brick structure, about 8 by 
12 feet in size, had been erected, with a 
stout dividing wall in the center, making 
two compartments. One apartment had 
its ceiling of wooden laths, nailed to joists 
and plastered over, and the other of wire 
cloth, upon which the plaster had been 
spread. A hot fire was built in each com¬ 
partment after everybody interested had 
an opportunity to inspect the preparations 
by going up a ladder to the top of the 
structure, upon which no roof had been 
placed, the better to subsequently compare 
results. At the end of ten minutes, when 
the fire was extinguished, the wooden 
lathing had burned away, the plaster had 
fallen into the ashes beneath, and the joists 
became changed from the fiames. In the 
other compartment, where the wire cloth 
was used, it and the plaster remained intact 
at the end of that time, as it did over an 
hour afterward, when the fire there had 
been allowed to bum out. The test seemed 
to meet the general approval of the spec¬ 
tators, who commended the use of the 
ware lathing in buildings intended to be 
fireproof, or, at least, slow burning. 


Pittsburgh Pig Lead Freights.— The 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad and its 
connections have made the following rates 
on pig lead in carloads, 24,000 pounds and 
over from Pittsburgh to the following 
named points: Rochester, 10^; Syracuse, 
Hi; Utica, lli; Albany, 13i; New York, 
13i; Boston, 18; Portland, 22i. The new 
rates went into effect on Wednesday the 
25th ult. 


The Detroit Dry Dock Company, of De¬ 
troit, Mich., have just commenced the 
construction of four large steamships, to 
be completed for next season’s business. 
Two will be duplicates of the J. Emory 
Owen, and will be built of wood. The 
others will be composite, having iron 
frames and plating above water and phmk 
below, similar to the Fayette Brown, but 
larger. The composite part will be 296 
feet long, and will be built at the Wyan¬ 
dotte yard. 


The Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association have issued a rate-sheet on pig 
iron, which went into effect on the 1st 
ult., making the rate to Cincinnati $2.75 
from Birmingham, $2.25 from Chattanooga 
and $2.50 from Sheffield and Florence, 
Ala., while the rates to Lcuisvilleare $2.50 
from Birmingham and $2.25 from Chatta¬ 
nooga, Florence and Sheffield. 

Contracts for furnishing steel for the ar" 
mored battle ship Texas, to be built a^ 
Norfolk, Va., have been awarded as fol¬ 
lows: Park Brothers & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
920 tons of steel plates, $66,770; Carne¬ 
gie, Phipps & Co., of Pittsburgh, 503 tons 
of steel shapes, $43,266, and 100 tons of 
rivets, $8601; and the Standard Steel 
Casting Company, of Thurlow, Pa., 120 
tons of steel castings, $41,664. 
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The immense docks of Montgomery, 
Champaign & Co., at Lakeside, Mich., 
were destroyed by fire, together with 
1,500,000 feet of lumber; loss, $175,000. 

During the month of June there were 
exported from the port of New York 
21,831 packages of American agricultural 
implements, the total value of which w’as 
$398,188; 245 cases of firearms, valued at 
$36,(300; 492 cases of tacks, valued at 
$3887; 4498 kegs, 1216 cases, 28 boxes 
and 70 packages of nails, valued in all at 
$20,826; and 1508 cases of American 
made cutlery, worth $30,386. 

The aggregate of Government receipts 
from the sale of public lands was greater 
last year than ever before. The sales 
amounted to about $11,000,000, compared 
to $9,000,000 for the previous year and 
$5,000,000 for each of two years pre¬ 
ceding. 

The improvement of New York harlK)r 
is spoken of in detail by Engineer McFar¬ 
land, U. S. A., in his annual report. The 
project for the improvement of Gedney’s 
Channel, he says, provides for dredging a 
channel 1000 feet wide and 80 feet deep 
at mean low water, from deep water below 
the Narrows, through the main ship chan¬ 
nel and Gedney's Channel to deep water 
outside the bar. To maintain this channel 
will require either periodical dredging or 
a contraction of the entrance by the con¬ 
struction of a dike running across the 
shoals from the Coney Island side, with 
suitable protection for the head of Sandy 
Hook to prevent its being scoured away 
by the increased current. The estimated 
cost of obtaining the dredged channel is 
$1,490,000, and the entire cost of the im¬ 
provement, should the contraction work 
prove to be necessary, is estimated at be¬ 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. The 
dredging done during the la.st fiscal year. 
Colonel McFarland says, has resulted in 
producing a channel of good navigable 
width across the bar 25 feet deep at mean 
low water, but, he adds, it resulted in no 
practical benefit to navigation, since no 
increase of depth was obtained on the 
shoals inside the bar. The work on the 
Gedney’s Channel division will be com¬ 
pleted within the contract time, but the 
main ship channel cannot possibly be 
cleared by December 1, 1888, at which 
date the contract expires. The amount 
needed outside of the present appropriation 
to widen these channels to 1000 feet and 
to deepen them to 30 feet is $540,000. 
The speedy removal of Flood Rock is a 
necessity, and $500,000 could be expended 
advantageously during the next fiscal year. 

A correspondent at Pittsburgh refers to 
reports gathered from Knights of Labor 
prominent in the order, that the member¬ 
ship in that organization to-day does not 
exceed 150,000. In the Pittsburgh district, 
for example, the members have declined 
within the year from 11,500 to a trifle 
over 4000, and the famous district No. 49 
of New York, has decreased from 81,000 
to 10,000. Apathy, according to this 
authority, has caused the difference. 

Three members of the firm of W. G. 
Price & Co., manufacturers of iron, lead 
and shot, of Pittsburgh, are seeking a new 
site somewhere near McKeesport. The 
firm desires to rebuild its works and the 
shot tower so as to double the capacity 
and employ not less than 100 men at the 
start, but cannot do it on the old location, 
as it is hemmed in by other works. 

The American Paper Makers’ Conven¬ 
tion at Saratoga last week elected E. C. 
Rogers, of Holyoke, Mass., president for 
the coming year. It was stated by the 
retiring president, Byron Weston, that 
profits during the past year were less than 


ever before. Warner Miller opposed put¬ 
ting alum on the free list. One of the 
reports stated that 300 tons of manila 
paper are made daily. They had tried 
during the year to restrict the business, 
but failed. Over 12,000,000 |)ounds of 
wood board had been made last year. 

The Suburban Elevated Railroad is ad¬ 
vancing along the upper part of Third 
avenue at the rate of 200 feet a day. 

In a recent speech Mr Vest, of Mi8.souri, 
said: “The railroads have abolished river 
navigation, just. as much as civilization 
has abolished the Indians as an autonomy 
in this country. The poor, straggling 
steamboat men who I see around this capi- 
tol now remind me of the last remnants of 
an extinct race, the melancholy historical 
remains of a former era. It is inevitable, 
and you cannot help it. * * * The 

old-time glory of the steamboat has gone 
like that of Tecumseh and the great In¬ 
dian chiefs, never more to be seen in this 
country.” 

Foul anarchist dynamiters have been in¬ 
dicted by the grand jury in Chicago. 
Seric, the gunsmith, seems to have been 
an efficient co-worker in the manufacture 
of the deadly bomb. 

The Guatemala Central Railroad, ex¬ 
tending from San Jos6, on the Pacific 
Coivst, 71 miles in a northeasterly direc¬ 
tion to the Capital, has become one of the 
most successful enterprises in which cit¬ 
izens of the United States have engaged in 
Central America. The total cost, includ¬ 
ing short branches, was $2,500,000, and 
the net earnings in 1887 w ere $211,606. 
The rolling stock comprises nine locomo¬ 
tives from the United States. 

Jay O. Moss has been elected president 
of the Hocking Coal and Iron Board, Ohio. 

The Senate passed the Army Appropria¬ 
tion bill, including the Hawley amend¬ 
ment appropriating $750,000 for a gun 
factory at Watervliet, N. Y., $5,000,000 
for the purchase of steel for heavy ord¬ 
nance guns, $500,000 for the purchase of 
submarine mines and $100,000 for sub¬ 
marine controllable torpedoes. The For¬ 
tifications bill, as completed by the House 
Committee, provides for an ultimate ex¬ 
penditure of $15,000,000, of which $6,200,- 
000 is to be appropriated this year. A 
board of army officers and civilians is 
authorized to be appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident to contract with gun-makers for the 
supply of 12, 14 and 16 inch steel rifles, 
not less than 50 in number, and at an 
expenditure not exceeding $2,500,000 an¬ 
nually. The bill also provides for the 
purchase of 50 cast-iron mortars and 20 
l2-inch iron rifles. 

Traffic arrangements for the use of the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge have been completed 
with nearly all the railroads, preparatory to 
the opening for business, a few days hence. 

There are 51 cases for violation of the 
Contract Labor law in Massachusetts on 
file at the District Attorney’s office, all of 
which will come up for trial at the Octo¬ 
ber Term of the United States Circuit 
Court. Of these about 40 are against the 
owners of fishing schooners, who hired 
men in Nova Scotia and brought them to 
sail from Gloucester and other fishing 
ports. The others are all against farmers, 
who hired help in the provinces and 
brought them to Massachusetts to per¬ 
form agricultural labor. There are no 
cases pending against the factories. 

The spread of New York City in the 
direction of Westchester County, across 
the Harlem River, is uninterrupted. The 
Suburban Elevated Road will be in opera¬ 
tion to Fordham next winter, a distance 
of nearly 5 miles from the Harlem at 
Second avenue. The New York and North¬ 
ern Railroad runs through the west side 
of the district to Yonkers and will open 


stations for way traffic as fast as needed. 
Perhaps the greatest improvement in the 
district is the sinking of the tracks of the 
Harlem Railroad, now nearly half done. 
The Manhattan Bridge, over the Harlem 
River, is now being finished. When the 
Harlem road has sunk its tracks a tunnel 
is to be built in place of the present rail¬ 
road bridge. Another tunnel under the 
river at McComb's Dam Bridge for general 
traffic will be commenced soon. With 
the completion of the Harlem River Canal 
in the next tw'o years most of these im¬ 
provements will be finished. 

A feature in the Congressional inquiry 
into the subject of immigration, now being 
prosecuted in this city, is the testimony of 
Alexander Monaco, the Italian Vice Consul. 
A large proportion of the Italian immi¬ 
grants, he said, were farmers or farm la- 
l)orer8, but they were generally without 
the means to get further than New York. 
Contractors and others send to their friends 
in Italy and tell them to send over men 
and pay their passage, which was $24 each. 
The immigrants are sent to certain people 
in this city, who place them at work, gen¬ 
erally at from $1 to $1.25 a day. They 
are then required to pay back to their em¬ 
ployers on this side the price of their p^- 
sage and a liberal interest therefor, ^e 
amount the immigrants have to pay is 
sometimes as high as $50, and the advance 
on the ticket is never less than $5. Some¬ 
times the bosses or contractors default 
after recei\dng the emigrants’ wages, and 
leave them in the lurch. The contractors 
also act as ticket agents of the steamship 
companies. 

Mayor Hewitt w’ants the Senate Aque¬ 
duct Committee to proceed with its inves¬ 
tigation, as the new commission will be 
called upon to decide (luestions affecting 
not only the construction of the work but 
the compensation to be paid to the con¬ 
tractors. 

Capt. John Ericsson entered upon his 
86 th year on Tuesday, July 31. 

The contract for the great Soo water- 
j)ower canal at Sault Ste. Marie, was 
awarded to Macarthur Bros., of Chicago, 
for about $250,000. Work will commence 
August 1, when 1000 men will be put on 
the immense undertaking. The canal will 
be three miles long, with a capacity of 
800,000 horse-power. This, it is believed 
by the promoters, will make the Soo the 
great milling center of the Northwest. 

Bids for ironwork on the new public 
building in Brooklyn were opened in 
Washington on Monday. Among them 
were J. H. O’Rourke, $230,000; E. F. 
Gable, $149,388; K. A. Murphy, $250,- 
000; E. P. Wright & Co., $229,662. 

Lieut.-Col. W. E. Merrill, in charge of 
the Ohio River improvements, recommends 
that the plans in successful operation at 
the Doris Island dam, below Pittsburgh, 
be applied on a more extended scale, and 
he proposes two or more movable dams to 
cost $1,000,000. 

Consul-General Raine, at Berlin, says 
that in his opinion it would be highly 
advantageous for American manufacturers 
and exporters to combine and open a 
permanent exhibition of American special¬ 
ties at Berlin. He believes that this 
would influence many important trade 
connections, for the reason that the influx 
of forei^ visitors at Berlin is attracting 
thousands of people. Only the best of our 
industrial products should be exhibited. 
As a condition precedent the ground should 
be carefully gone over by persons having 
at least a fair degree of familiarity mth 
foreign languages and knowledge of the 
wants and customs of prospective pur¬ 
chasers. As an example of what may be 
done by making foreigners acquainted 
with our goods, a case may be cited in 
which inquiries were received by cable 
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from Japan for the purchase of paper 
making machinery in England. Fortun¬ 
ately the dispatch fell into the hands of a 
gentleman who knew the superiority of 
the American plant, and the result was 
that the Japanese delegation came to the 
United States instead of going to England, 
and determined to purchase two complete 
plants for paper making, together with 
the necessary power, the order reaching 
in all the sum of $250,000. 

One of the works of greatest magnitude 
at present under way at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard is the digging of the new dry- 
dock, contracted for by J. E. Simpson & 
Co., of New York. Some idea may be 
formed of the immense amount of timber 
required for its construction from the 
statement that it will take ^bout 3,000,000 
feet—or, in other words, equal to that con¬ 
tained in the wonderful timber raft com¬ 
ing here from Joggins, Nova Scotia, to 
complete the work. 

In France, a new cruiser, known as the 
Cecille, has recently been launched, which 
is to be armed with six 5-ton and ten 3-ton 
guns, and is expected to make between 19 
and 20 knots. This is one ot 15 vessels of 
this class to be built there. Russia has 
planned three of a similar class, of which 
one will soon be afloat, and England 
recently launched one of five recently 
ordered. The five American cruisers now 
building will rank about the same as to 
size and speed. 

There are invested in Michigan in saw 
mills and other machinery in the lumber 
business $40,000,000, employing 28,000 
men. 

Fruit growers in California fear they 
will be unable to gather their crops this 
year, on account of the scarcity of labor 
since Chinese restriction has been enforQed. 

P. T. Bamum celebrated his 78th birth¬ 
day by giving a building and lot to the 
Bridgeport Scientific Society at a cost of 
$ 200 , 000 . 

Brazilian planters who lost their slaves 
through the emancipation bill are now 
clamorous for compensation. The Gov¬ 
ernment idea had oeen to furnish money 
to the planters upon mortgage of the 
growing crops, and to supply this resource 
through a bank, but the Bank of Brazil 
demanded favors which the Government 
was unwilling to concede. The planters, 
however, are unanimous in the demand, 
not for temporary assistance, for which 
they would ^ve to pay high interest, but 
for compensation for the property of which 
they were suddenly deprived. ^ 

With the lessened demand for iron, a 
possible shortage in the wheat crop and a 
largely increased tonnage seeking employ¬ 
ment, the season of navigation on the 
lakes is not promising, and business at all 
the lake ports Ls much depressed. 

There were five bidders for steel for use 
in construction of the United States ar¬ 
mored battle ship Texas, to be built at 
Norfolk, the lowest being as follows: For 
920 tons of steel plates, Park Brothei*s & 
Co., of Pittsburgh, $73,983; for 503 tons 
steel shapes, Carnegie, Phipps & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, $43,266; 100 tons of steel 
rivets, Carnegie, Phipps & Co., $8602; 
120 tons of steel castings, no bidders. 

A new steam canal boat, the World, 
built by G. W. Hall, of Lockport, N. Y., is 
96 feet in length, with a single-screw pro¬ 
peller and consumes u tons of coal per 
day. She easily made her first trip with 
a load from Buffalo to New York in six 
days. She cost $7000. 

The harbor of Yokohama is to be im¬ 
proved at a cost of $1,700,000. 

A contract for the building of the new 
paint shop of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company, in Altoona, Pa., has been 
awarded to Hoover & Hughes, of Phillips- 
burg. The contract price is $137,000. 

Z. Taylor & Co.’s iron foundry, in 
Brooklyn, was damaged by fire to the ex¬ 
tent of $8000. 

The best record yet made by first-class 
steamers, the Umbria and Etruria, stands 
at six days find two hours. It is expected 
that the City of New York and City of 
Paris, will outdistance her achievements. 
She was tested in many ways, but she was 
only tried for* speed at short intervals 
and each time she sped through the water 
at the rate of 23 miles an hour. 

An examination of the official time tables 
for June, made by the Railroad Engineer¬ 
ing Journal,, shows that the fastest trains 
now scheduled are two on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, which are timed to run the 40 
miles from Baltimore to Washington in 45 
minutes ivithout stops, making the rate of 
speed 53-j3j miles an hour. No other train 
can be found which makes over 40 miles 
an hour. 

The salmon pack of the Columbia River 
this season will be about 300,000 cases, 
and will net about $1,950,000. 

Findlay, Ohio, in utilizing its gas sup¬ 
ply, made arrangements by which the 
town furnished fuel gas to factories with¬ 
out any charge whatever. The result is 
that it built 2700 new houses last year. 

The report of the Commissioner of La¬ 
bor, Carroll D. Wright, upon the strikes 
and lockouts of the past six years, which 
has just been issued, gives some interest¬ 
ing statistics concerning labor troubles in 
the State of New York. Since 1881 there 
have been 9247 strikes ordered in the State, 
8716 of them by labor organizations. 
These strikes involved 9247 establisnments, 
4717 of which were closed for an average 
period of 15 days. Of the total number 
of strikes 4720 succeeded, 753 partly suc¬ 
ceeded and 3759 failed. The total loss to 
employees aggregated $8,581,784, and that 
of employers $5,966,421. The sum of 
$726,696 was raised by labor organizations 
to aid the strikers. In these strikes 376,- 
584 employees were involved, and the 
places of ^,889 strikers were taken by 
new employees, of whom 4581 were 
brought from other places. One thousand 
five hundred and twenty-eight lockouts 
were ordered in the same period, closing 
an equal number of establishments an 
average period of 22 days. Of these 180 
only succeeded, 137 were partly successful 
and 1090 failed entirely. The loss to em¬ 
ployees was $3,150,123; to employers, 
$845,262, and $392,316 was raised to sup¬ 
port the locked-out employees. Of the 
total number of strikes occurring during 
this period 3416 were owing to demands 
for increased wages, while 2997 were for a 
reduction in the hours of labor. Of this 
latter number 1752 occurred in the tobacco 
trade alone. 

A statement from the United States 
Consul at Hamburg shows that the exports 
from that district during the year ended 
June 30 amounted to $5,936,535, which is 
a decrease of $208,612 compared with the 
revious year. Metal, metal goods and 
ardware were included to the amount of 
$61,545; zinc and spelter, $13,610. 

The Secretary of the Treasury recently 
submitted to the Attorney-General for an 
opinion the question whether the term 
“forgings of iron and steel,” as used 4n 
the tariff act in the provision for “forg¬ 
ings of iron and steel for vessels, steam 
engines and locomotives, or parts thereof, 
weighing each 25 pounds or more, ” covers 
only forgings of the two metals combined, 
or both lorgings of iron and forgings of 
steel. The Attorney-General gave it as his 
opinion that the term applied to both 
forgings of iron and forgings of steel, and 


not alone to those forgings in which the 
two metals are combined. The Treasury 
Department has accepted this interpreta¬ 
tion, and customs officer^ have been in¬ 
structed accordingly. 

The substitution of Belgian blocks for 
cobble stone in the streets of Philadelphia 
is the subject of a special message from 
the Mayor, who has come to an agreement 
with the street-car companies regarding 
co-operation in the work, the basis, it is 
said, being that the city shall pay $1.50 
per square yard of Belgian block and the 
companies about $1. It is estimated that 
a mile of a Philadelphia street of ordinary 
width can be paved with granite blocks 
for $40,000. On this estimate 17 miles of 
streets could be paved with the $300,000. 

Contractors in Ottawa, Ontario, say the 
Government will shortly call for tenders 
for. the construction of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, but they doubt whether the 
contract will ever be awarded, as they 
think the proposal is only a scheme to 
frighten the United States in the event of 
an unsatisfactory settlement of the fishery 
question. 

An oil shipping firm at Pittsburgh have 
entered suit against the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Company to recover $150,000 dam¬ 
ages under the Interstate commerce law, 
on account of a rebate of 13 cents per bar¬ 
rel allowed a competitor, the firm referred 
to having been discriminated against to 
this extent on more than 260,000 barrels, 
besides suffering in other respects. 

Four tea lalcn steamers running in con¬ 
nection with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Line will deliver their cargoes at Van¬ 
couver this season. Of two cargoes that 
have already arrived the first consigned to 
New York, reached this city in 12 days 
from the Pacific Coast. 

According to Congressman Dingley, of 
Maine, who has collected a vast amount of 
statistics relative to the paper interest of 
this country, especially his own State, 
wood, pulp and fiber is a product of no 
less than 21 States out of the 38. The 
capital employed in its manufacture 
amounts to $25,000,000, the number of 
men employe 1 in the mills being over 
22 , 000 . 

Total immigration to the United States, 
save from Canada and Mexico, for the 
month of June was 68,475. For the same 
period in 188? it was 65,884. Immigra¬ 
tion for the year ended June 80, 1888, was 
539,818, against 483,116 the previous year. 

A new boycotting question has been 
decided by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. TTie Lasters’ Protective Union 
caused several men carrying placards to 
walk up and down in front of a shop in 
which the employees were on a strike. 
The placards were intended to keep new 
men from taking the places of the stnkers. 
The employers did not proceed against the 
offenders criminally or sue for damages, 
but appealed for an injunction to stop the 
placara business. The Supreme Court 
rules that it was a proper case for an in¬ 
junction. It holds that the thing com¬ 
plained of was a nuisance detrimental to 
the interests of the employers, and, as 
such, one that ought to be abated by the 
court. 

The Leary log raft, which is about to be 
towed from Nova Scotia to New York city, 
will cost, if successfully landed, as fol¬ 
lows : The timbers cost, in Nova Scotia, 
$13,000; the logs can be sold in New York 
for $50,000. The timbers of the ship, if 
sawed on the Bay of Fundy, would require 
a fieet of 100 schooners to trans]X)rt them 
to New York, or it would take 50 trains 
of 50 cars each to transport the lumber the 
same distance. There seems to be no 
doubt in the minds of tow-boat people in 
this city that the work of handling the 
raft will be successful. 
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MANUFACTURING. 

Iron and Steel. 

P. L. Kimberly & Co., Limited, pro¬ 
prietors of the Atlantic Iron Works, at 
Sharon, Pa., havesij^ed the Amalj^amated 
scale and operations were resumed in full 
on Wednesday, the 25th ult. On account 
of the retirement from the firm of Edward 
Roberts, William B. Roberts becomes gen¬ 
eral superintendent, L. A. Burrel as.sistant 
superintendent and R. D. Brown boss of 
the puddling department. 

The Standard Iron Company, of Bridge¬ 
port, Ohio, have signed tlie scale and re¬ 
sumed 0 })erations. During the shut-down 
the firm made some very extensive im¬ 
provements and additions to their plant, 
and in a few weeks the cajiacity for sheet 
iron will be almost doubhd. They have 
built an addition 100 x 60 feet, in which 
are located two new sheet mills, built ex¬ 
pressly for this coinj)any from jdans fur¬ 
nished by Manager T. B. May. One is a 
specially heavy jobbing mill and the 
other is a mill built exj>ressly to roll 
very thin sheets, to be used in the galvan¬ 
izing mill. They have also built a galvan¬ 
izing shop, with a capacity of 20 tons 
daily, and a plant in which coal gas can 
be made to supply the entire mill. This 
move is made necessary by the Wheeling 
Natural Gas Company refusing them gjvs 
at the old rate. 

Cartwright, McCurdy & Co., operating 
the Enterprise Rolling Mill, at Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, and the Youngstown Rolling 
Mill Company, at the same place, have 
signed the Amalgamated scale and re¬ 
sumed work. The following note was 
eliminated from the agreement: ‘ * All 
hoops, J, H. A “d i inch lighter 

than No. 22, 10 per cent, extra on above 
pricesThis refers to the lightning-rod 
scale, and especially to these two mills. 
The same rule will be stricken off when 
Lindsay & McCutcheon and J. Painter & 
Sons, both of Pittsburgh, sign the scale. 

The night turn in the converting mill 
of the Eagar Thomson Steel Works, at 
Braddock, Pa., on the evening of the 23d 
ult. made the largest output ever made in 
the same time since the works were built. 
Sixty-three heats were made, producing 
over 600 tons of steel. The run is said to 
never have been excelled by any steel firm 
in the country under similar conditions. 

The Columbia Iron and Steel Company, 
of Uniontown, Pa., have signed the scale, 
and their plant is now being operated to 
its utmost capacity. The firm are manu¬ 
facturers of steel structural shapes ex¬ 
clusively, and have suflicient orders on 
hand to keep them busy for the balance of 
the year. 

On Thursday, the 23d ult., the Warren 
Rolling Mill, at Warren, Ohio, signed the 
Amalgamated scale, and operations were 
resumed in all departments on Monday, 
the 30th ult. Except for a few weeks last 
year this mill has been idle since 1883. 
Last year Alderdice, BLshop & Co. ex¬ 
pended more than $100,000 in repairing 
the plant, and, after a short run, failed. 
The creditors then secured Henry Wick to 
operate the mill for them, and $20,000 
more has been put in, making what iron 
men claim to be the best mill in the 
Mahoning or Shenango valleys. A patent 
process of heating the iron that discounts 
natural gas for cheapness has been at¬ 
tached to the building furnaces, and it is 
expected that, for the first time in the 
history of the mill, iron will be made with 
profit to the owners. 

James P. Witherow, engineer and con¬ 
tractor, of Pittsburgh, has just closed a 
contract with the Chester Rolling Mills, 
of Thurlow, Pa., for the erection of a new 
Bessemer steel plant, to be run in connec¬ 


tion with their rolling mill. They will 
ojierate two 3-ton vessels with blooming 
mills complete. These will have an out¬ 
put of 350 tons per day and will give em¬ 
ployment to 400 men. 

A. M. Byers & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
signed the scale last week, and their plant 
is now in full operation. 

The Hartman Steel Company. Limited, 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., are placing several 
sets of .shears in their w'orks imd will soon 
commence to shear steel plow shajies. 
This is a new departure for this firm. 

Norway Furnace, at Pottstown, Pa., 
operated under lease by Galxd, Jones & 
Gabel, was blown out last week. On Mon¬ 
day, the 23d ult., a portion of the tunnel 
head fell in, which could not be re])airtHl 
without a stoppage. The Philadel])hia 
Coal and Iron C’ompany, who own this fur¬ 
nace, are repairing the old hot blast, and 
will put in an additional one. All the re¬ 
pairs and improvements can lx* matle and 
the fuma(‘e be ready to resume operations 
in alxiut two months. 

The Buckeye charcoal furnace, at River¬ 
ton. Jackson ('ounty, Ohio, has been sold 
to F. E. Hinkley, of Chicago, III. 

The bulk of the contracts for furnishing 
steel for the battleship Texas, to be built 
at Norfolk, Va., awarded at Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday, the 2oth ult., has 
been given to Pittsburgh concerns. The 
following awards have been made: Park, 
Bro. & Co., Limited, 920 tons of steel 
plates, $66,700; Carnegie, Phipps & C'o., 
Limited, 503 tons of steel shapes, $43,220, 
and 100 tons of rivets, $8601. The Stand¬ 
ard Steel Casting Company, of Thurlow’, 
Pa., were awarded the contract for 120 tons 
of steel castings, for $41,664. 

The Cambria Iron Company, of Johns¬ 
town, Pa., are rebuilding tneir Conemaugh 
Furnace. 

No. 2 stack of the Appleton Furnace 
Company, at Appleton, Wis., has been 
taken down, and it will not be rebuilt. 

The Moorhead-McCleane Company, pro¬ 
prietors of the Soho Iron and Steel Works, 
of Pittsburgh, signed the Amalgamated 
scale last week, and operations were re¬ 
resumed in full on Monday, the 30th 
ultimo. The demand for a 10 per cent, 
reduction, which affected the Knights of 
Labor in the employ of the company, has 
been withdrawn. 

Lucy Furnace, No. 1, of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, 
w'ill be blown out some time during 
the present month, for the purpiose of 
being repaired. This furnace has pro¬ 
duced over 150,000 tons of iron on the 
present lining, which is certainly a re¬ 
markable record. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., at their lower 
Union Mills, Twenty-Ninth street, Pitts¬ 
burgh, have completed a large iron build¬ 
ing over the dejiartment w here much of 
their shape iron is shipped. It affords 
great protection to the workmen and also 
gives plenty of room for the handling of a 
traveling crane. 

Ella Furnace, of the Wheeler Furnace 
Company, at West Middlesex, Pa., has 
been blown out for the purpose of being 
relined and repairc*d. An unproved hot 
blast is being erected, and a new’ 87-inch 
cylinder upright blowing engine will be 
placed in position, and take the place of 
the present engines. 

The Etna charcoal furnace, at Etna, 
Polk County, Ga., which has been idle for 
over two years, is now being repaired, and 
is expected to be put in blast in October. 

A special dispatch from Lebanon, Pa., 
under date of the 26th ult., reads as fol¬ 
lows: “An application is to be made for 


a charter o& an intend**<i eorpr»rBtion to be 
called the- Lebanon RoLlii^ Mil s, the 
character and object to l>e the manufact¬ 
ure of iron or steel. The new corporation 
will absocli LiiiIll's Rolling Mill, and erect 
ailditionid mills wiili improved facilities 
for the |iroduction of iron aud steel.” 

A rctx*nt issue of the Rharpsville (Pa.) 
Af/rerfi)t(r says: ‘“‘In 1870 Shanisville 
had three blast-furnace plants, proaucing 
4500 tons of pig in.»n per month, or 54,000* 
tons per year. Tlii-* represented approxL 
iiiatrly alKiut 250.000 tons of freight per 
year. At the present time there are six; 
plants, producing, .say, 16,000 tons of p^ 
iron per month, or nearly 200,000 tons jier 
year, representing 1,000,000 or more t4>ns 
in freight. The materials come princi¬ 
pally from Michigan, Minnesota, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Ohio and Wc*stern Pennsylvania and 
other States. Sharpsville has increased in 
population from 800 in 1870 to nearly 3000 
at the present time.” 

The Bellaire Nail W'orks, of Bellaire, 
Ohio, signed the .steel scale last week, and 
will resume operations in the Bessemer 
dejiartrnent in a few’ days, repairs having 
been aliout completed. 

The Tnimbull Iron Company, of Girard, 
Ohio, signed the Amalgamated scale on 
Tue.sday, the 23d ult., and the works of 
the comjiany are now in full operation. 

The Mahoning Valley Iron Company, o 
Youngstown, Ohio, signed the scale o 
Wednesday, the 24th ult., and opi'ration 
I w’crc resumed in all departments the nex 
day. The firm employs about 1200 men 

The Hartman Steel Company, Limited, 
of Beaver Falls. Pa., are averaging a prod-^ 
uct of over 100 tons of wire rods a day. 

On Saturday, the 28th ult, Andrews 
Brothers & Co., proprietors of the Hasel- 
tdn Iron Works, at Ilaselton, Ohio, signed 
the Amalgamated scale. The puddling 
department has already resumed operations 
and the finishing departments will be 
started up as soon as repairs are completed. 
This leaves but one firm in the Mahoning 
Valley that has not signed—the Hubbard 
Iron Company, of Hubbard—and it is un¬ 
derstood it w ill sign as soon as the machin¬ 
ery is in shape. 

At the works of the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Bessemer steel works, new steel works, big 
and small hammer works, old and new 
blooming mills, the three rod mills, rail, 
puddle and bar mills, foundry, blast fur¬ 
nace and the model shop, are all working 
full handed. 

On Saturday, the 28th ult., the Pitts¬ 
burgh Forge and Iron Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh. who.se plant is located in Mahony 
City, Pa., signed the Amalgamated scale. 
Operations were resumed in all depart¬ 
ments on the 30th ult. 

The Missoun Furnace Company, of St. 
Louis, arc completing repairs to Furnace 
No. 1. The same has been relined from 
top to bottom and only the smaller repairs 
remain to be finished. 

At the annual meeting of the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company, held on 
the 25th ult., at the company’s office, in 
the Rookery Building, Chicago, there 
w’ere 54,644 shares of the stock repre¬ 
sented out of 60,000 shares. The report 
for the year’s business of the company, 
ending June 30, 1888, shows 


Gross earnings of.$13,549,486.64 

Gross tons. 

Volume of product. .1,000,139 

Raw material received.1,;W,235 

Pig metal made.. 347,795 

Steel ingots..’. 818,016 

Steel rails. 263,772 

Steel beams. 630 

Bar iron, nails and muck bar. 74,926 


The following Board of Directors was 
elected: Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston; 
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Onin W. Potter, Edward C. Potter, of 
Chicago. The officers elected for the en¬ 
suing year are as follow's: Onin W. Pot¬ 
ter, president and treasurer; Edward C. 
Potter, vice-president; Richard C. Hannah, 
secretary; William H. Hannah, assistant 
secretary; John C. Parkes, general man¬ 
ager; Francis Hinton, manager at Mil¬ 
waukee. The manufacture of steel beams, 
tees, angles, channels and plates and the 
erection of works for this purpose will be 
fully considered at an early day. 

TTIaclULnerF. 

The Providence Steam Engine Com¬ 
pany, of Providence, R. I., who are the 
sole builders of the improved Greene en¬ 
gine, are now engaged m the construction 
of engines from 50 to 700 horse-power for 
the United States Electric Lighting Com¬ 
pany, two orders, American Baptist Pub¬ 
lication Society, George V. Cresson, C, S. 
Garrett & Son, Wm. Gray & Son, Croft & 
Allen, Philadelphia; Victory Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Saratoga, N. Y.; Ramsey & Gore, 
Ashley & Baily, John Dunlop, two orders, 
George Frost & Son, two orders, Paterson, 
N. J.; Peel Brothers, Staffordville, Conn.; 
Horace Remington & Son, J. P. Campbell 
& Co., Pro\’idence; Congree Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Columbus, S. C.; Hammond, Hull 
& Co., Savannah, Ga.; P. P. Kellogg, 
Springfield, Mass.; Jamestown Worsted 
MU, Jamestown, N. Y.; Henry Woods, 
Son & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The syndicate that recently purchased 
the Howe Scale Company’s plant, at Rut¬ 
land, Vt., is composed of Edward Chaffee, 
John W. Cramton, Dr. John A. Mead and 
E. D. Keyes. ^ 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company,* 
of Pittsburgh^ has practically absorbed the 
American Brake Company, of St. Louis. 
The American manufactures a steam 
driving wheel brake for engines with reverse 
action to that of the Westinghouse, and 
railroads have already adopted it. The 
American Company also hold a patented 
improvement of the air brake to facilitate 
the exhaust of air and to hasten the de¬ 
parture of trains. Under the new arrange¬ 
ment the American Company will confine 
itself to the manufacture of steam brakes, 
the Westinghouse taking the improved air 
brake. The American is capitalized at 
$2,000,000, on which the Westinghouse 
Company guarantees 5 per cent. On the 
$60,000 bonds issued by the American 
Company to secure working capital the 
Westinghouse Company guarantees 6 per 
cent. 

The Leechburg Foundry and Machine 
Company, Limited, of Pittsburgh, whose 
works are located at Leechburg, Pa., are 
now about completing the placing of their 
new machinery. After being burned out, 
this company increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $75,000, and are placing 
the finest machinery that can be gotten. 

F. N. Armour has been appointed 
manager of the C. & C. Electric Motor 
Company’s Western office, which is lo- 
catea in room 6 of the Adams Express 
Building, Chicago. The main office of 
the company is at 88, 90 and 92 South 
Fifth avenue. New York. They manu¬ 
facture electric motors from one-eighth 
horse-power up for general manufacturing 
and mechanical purposes, also the C. & C. 
portable battery motor. The establish¬ 
ment of the Chicago office has been the 
means of introducing these motors more 
extensively in the West, where they have 
been found to meet a hitherto unsupplied 
demand for a cheap engine. 

The U. S. Rocking Grate Bar Company 
have removed their office from 154 Lake 
street to 187 Dearborn street, Chicago 
Samuel S. Chisholm is now secretary and 
manager. He has recently issued new 
price lists and descriptive circulars. The 
list of establishments into which this grate 


has been introduced is very large and con¬ 
stantly growing. The construction of the 
grate is such as to securfe a differential 
movement when the lever is worked back 
and forth, some bars moving through 
the arc of a larger circle than the others. 
It is claimed that this movement drops the 
ashes, clinkers and cinders from the under 
surface of the fire without disturbing the 
burning mass and droppinp* any uncon¬ 
sumed coal. Cast-iron saddles are set on 
the bars, and they alone come in contact 
with the fire. WTien burned, they are 
easily removed and renewed. 

Among those burned out by the de¬ 
struction of the Pyreon Art Tile Works, 
at Sing Sing, on Sunday last, were Abram 
Kipp’s brick-making machine shop; loss, 
$85,000, and Hiram Rickey, manufacturer 
of patent baking pans. 

Edison’s foundry, at Schenectady, was 
destroyed by fire on Saturday; loss, $32, - 
000. All the patterns were consumed. 

The Grant Locomotive Works, at Pat¬ 
erson, N. J., are in full operation. A 
great deal of work is being done for the 
Erie Railroad, and this, with recent orders, 
will keep the present force of workmen 
busily employea for six months to come. 
The company contemplate the removal of 
their works to some point in the West not 
yet determined upon Recently, m view 
of this purpose, the force of workmen was 
reduced, but heavy orders compelled the 
re-employment of as many of the old 
hands as could be secured. This tem¬ 
porary slackening of work was in some 
quarters misunderstood to mean that the 
works were to be closed. As a matter of 
fact, the company were never more pros¬ 
perous than now, and nothing is more re¬ 
mote from their plans than a retirement 
from business. On the contrary, in their 
new field the company’s operations will be 
extended with a plant that is intended to 
be the most complete in the country. 

The Lewis Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, Limited, of Pittsburgh, last week 
shipped to Trinidad, Col., a considerable 
part of the new rolling mill to be erected 
there. The whole will be completed with¬ 
in four or five weeks. This firm had the 
contract for the entire plant, excepting 
foundations and building. They now 
have in hand another new mill, for Ala¬ 
bama. 

Manning, Maxwell&iVIoore, 111 Liberty 
street. New York, have recently furnished 
to the Chicago, 8t. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha the following tools maae by the 
Pond Machine Tool Company, of Plain- 
field, N. J.: One 36 x 36 inch planer, 
with bed 10 feet long; one 18-inch and 
one 28-inch lathe; also one 13-inch Niles 
Tool Works slotter. The nlaner was 
placed in the St. Paul shops of the com¬ 
pany, the 18-inch lathe in the Altoona, 
Wis., shops, and the slotter and 28-inch 
lathe were sent to the Sioux City shops. 

The Union Stone Company, of Boston, 
Mass., write us as follows; *‘We have 
secured the business of J. W. Dennis, of 
Buffalo, and the inventions of Mr. F. A. 
Shoemaker, in center grinders, Universal 
Travers grinders, cutter grinders, and 
patent belt shifter, and have sev¬ 
eral new machines that will soon 
be ready for the market. Trade we 
find quite good for time of year—in fact, 
we are six weeks behind orders on emery- 
wheels and machines. Mr. F. A. Shoe¬ 
maker is in our employ as salesman.” 

The Bed Rock Emery-Wheel Works, 
formerly of Bainbridge, N. Y., are now 
located at Gloucester, Mass., and are 
known as the Bed Rock Emery-Wheel 
Company. 

Curtis & Curtis, of Bridgeport, Conn., 

, manufacturers of the Forbes patent die 
stock, pipe cutting and threading machin¬ 


ery for hand or power, have just moved 
into their extensive new works. Not¬ 
withstanding that they have now over 
three times their old capacity, they are 
already running overtime with all the mea 
that they can run. * 

Within a year Messrs. William Tod & 
Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, have sold 
Porter-Hamilton engines aggregating about 
3000 horse-power for wood-pulp grinding. 
Recent orders are for 500 horse-power 
from the Kokomo Wood Pulp Company, 
and 750 horse-power from the Westmore¬ 
land Paper Company. They are also 
building a 700 horse-power compound en¬ 
gine, with surface condenser, for the Cali¬ 
fornia Electric Light Company, of San 
Francisco. 

llarclWAre. 

West Lebanon Rolling Mill Company, 
Lebanon, Pa., are busy in all their de¬ 
partments and running full force. In the 
chain works they have several contracts 
with the United States Government for 
heavy cables for use in the navy. These 
aggregate over 100 tons. 

The Lambert & Bishop Wire Fence 
Company, of Joliet, III., shut down their 
works on the 2l8t ult. for repairs and al¬ 
terations. They will probably remain 
closed for three weeks. When they start 
up again a reduced scale of wages will be 
adopted. The low prices of wire have 
rendered the cut in wages necessary, in 
order to decrease the cost of production. 
The force of workmen were notified of the 
intended reduction in wages when the 
works were shut down, so that they might 
seek employment elsewhere if they con¬ 
cluded not to accept the terms proposed. 
A report has been circulated that the re¬ 
duction was 33^ per cent., but this is in¬ 
correct, as in no case is such a heavy de¬ 
crease contemplated. Care has been taken 
in the arrangement of the new schedule to 
enable every workman to earn good living 
wages. 

The Wichita Wire Nail Company are 
building a brick factory, 40 x 300 feet, 
wdth a front projection 16 x 40 feet. The 
engine-room will be 30 x 40 feet, and one 
story high, the balance being two stories 
high with basement 137 feet long under 
one wing. The capacity of the works will 
be between 20 and 40 tons of nails per 
day, in the keg. The company will draw 
their own wire. 

The Tuthill Spring Company, of Ham¬ 
mond, Ind., have long made springs for baby 
carriages. They have now made arrange¬ 
ments to add the manufacture of wheels 
and axles also, having bought the entir.e 
outfit of the Metallic Wheel Company, of 
Terre Haute, and the patent controlled by 
that company. 

The strike in the barb department of the 
Freeman Wire Mill, East St. Louis, inau¬ 
gurated six weeks ago on account of a re¬ 
duction of wages, has been declared off, a 
compromise having been effected. 

1?I1 scellaneo a •• 

The Pullman car shops, at Detroit, at 
the present time are employing over 700 
men. The works are running almost to 
their full capacity, and have not been so 
rushed with new work for several years. 

Rowell & Co.’s plow works, at Hartford, 
Wis., were burned on Saturday; loss, 
$25,000. 

The Fuel Gas and Electric Engineering 
Company, of Pittsburgh, have a contract to 
put in a fuel gas plant at Salem, Ohio. 
The city council has granted franchises to 
a local company capitalized at $150,000 to 
operate the plant and furnish gas for heat¬ 
ing, illuminating and power purposes. 
The plans are now being prepared and 
work will begin as soon as possible. 
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What is a Reasonable Rate? 

The shipping public will take much in¬ 
terest in the case of the Granger railroads 
against the Iowa Railroad Commissioners, 
now proceeding It will be remembered 
that the Iowa Commissioners promulgated 
a State tariff which the railroads would be 
forced to accept and put in use. The 
company officials found the rates named to 
be below any previous tariff and below 
what they considered cost of traDS{X)rta- 
tion and a fair profit. At first no w’ay 
seemed open but to accept the situation. 
The very name commonly used to describe 
the railroads affected—Grangers—recalls 
the fact that in the struggle against the 
power of State governments to regulate 
railroads and their tarifiD) the farmers’ 
granges won a complete victory and settled 
the question whether our transportation 
lines were or were not subject to State 
control. So the attorneys turned to the 
equity of the case and proposed to show 
that the rates as arbitrarily established by 
the Iowa Commission were not reasonable. 
To prove this they subjected the commis¬ 
sioners to a severe examination, with the 
result of showing that the proceedings of 
that body were irregular, and that the 
reasoning by which many of the changes 
"were made was unsound. One of the 
commission, under pressure of close ques¬ 
tioning, said a rate might be reasonable 
even though it did not pay operating ex¬ 
penses. 

It has been a grievance of long standing 
with some of our prominent merchants, 
that while in rate-making there were two 
parties in interest, the carrier and the 
shipper, but one of these had the authority, 
the other generally not being consulted. 
It must be confessed that the grievance 
had a foundation in fact. The Iowa Com¬ 
mission, however, reverse this position, 
the railroads in this case being ignored. 
The latter case is further complicated by I 
the fact that apparently the judges do not 
understand the principles of the matter 
upon which they attempt to pass judg¬ 
ment. It is evident that the solution of 
our transportation problem is not to come 
by our adhering to either of these extreme 
theories. When we examine closely into 
the matter and follow out our reasoning, 
we find that we are compelled in the end 
to choose between two principles: We 
must rely upon competition, or must have 
organized and competent regulation by 
Government. The former plan, which is 
the basis of the national Interstate law, 
discourages pooling and even association 
among railways, upon the assumption that 
the public will find its best protection by 
the same strife which we are accustomed 
to in mercantile affairs. The danger of 
this plan lies in the essential differences 
betw een running a store and operating a 
railroad, and in such an exaggerated com¬ 
petition as will defeat its ow n ends and de¬ 


moralize commerce. On the other hand, 
the theory of exact regulation by Govern¬ 
ment involves grave questions. Would it 
be consistent with our form of govern¬ 
ment ? Would it be possible to keep such 
a department out of the hands of politi¬ 
cians? Certainly the times are not yet 
ripe for such an experiment. Meanwhile, 
it must be said that such proceedings as 
those ot the Iowa Commissioners only com¬ 
plicate matters. Undoubtedly there are 
charges against the Iowa railroads which 
are true, and items in the classifications 
and tariffs which should be altered, but 
the Iowa men, judging from reports of the 
case, do not seem competent to overturn 
everything and do it justly. Certainly we 
should not have Governmental regulation 
of railroads by any agency which has not 
knowledge and experience coupled with 
common sense. 

Judge Brew’cr’s decision complicatc*s 
matters. He holds, in continuing the tem¬ 
porary injunction against the Iowa Com¬ 
missioners from enforcing the schedule of 
rates recently adopted, that while legisla¬ 
tures have the right to delegate authority to 
make rates the latter must be “reasona¬ 
ble.” The meaning of this term is declared 
to refer to rates w’hich will enable a road to 
earn not only ojierating expenses, but also 
fixed charges, and something, however 
small, in the way of dividends. Only a 
day or two ago this position w as reaffirmed 
in the Minnesota case. 

It is on this very point that the difficulty 
hinges. We feel convinced that shippers and 
the public at large will not for any length 
of time withhold from investors a fair return 
on the capital actually expended in con¬ 
struction over and above the sums needed 
for maintenance and improvement. The 
trouble is that few are willing to take the 
word of railroad managers for the accuracy 
of the statements covering cost of building, 
equipment and terminals, and the possible 
losses incurred at different times. We are 
inclined to believe fair-minded men will go 
even further, and wdll admit that those 
who have put their money into railroad 
enterprises are entitled to compensation in 
the way of extra profits for the risks taken 
in embarking upon uncertain ventures. 
But the public knows that it is paying 
profits on an enormously inflated capital 
—that in the majority of cases the 
returns are made to appear very much 
smaller than they really are on the actual 
money invested. We doubt whether the 
agitation will cease until the conviction is 
reached that the water has been squeezed 
out of stocks and bonds, or at least has be¬ 
come ineffective as a pretext for excessive 
compensation. 

In the meantime it is clear that there is 
as much danger to a good cause from un¬ 
restricted power of State and national com¬ 
missioners governed by political motives 
only as there is in the abuse of powder by 
railroad managers. 

The policy of offering bounties to man¬ 
ufacturers to induce them to locate their 
shops in certain towns has worked well in 
numerous instances. Towns now noted 
for their enterprise and the extent and 
variety of their trade have first been 
brought into prominence by their lib¬ 
erality in this respect. There are many 
ways of paying such bounties, how¬ 
ever, and to some of them serious objec¬ 
tions have been found. One of the easiest 


ways to raise a bounty is by levying a tax 
on all the citizens by vote of the town au¬ 
thorities. As all classes of property are 
presumed to be benefited by whatever 
conduces to the increased prosperity of the 
tow'n, it would seem to be both reasonable 
and proper to make all contribute their 
share to such a commendable object. 
Small taxpayers do not usually object to 
this method of raising funds to “ boom ” 
the town, but the large taxpayers often 
protest against it, as they are obliged to 
I liear the greatest part of the burden, 
which is apt, in their eyes, to obscure 
I from view the larger benefits they will de¬ 
rive. Last w eek a ca.se of this kind was 
brought up before a Michigan court for 
I legal decision, some heavy taxpayers of 
Trenton, Wayne County, denying that the 
Village Board had authority to vote a 
bounty to a stove foundry now being 
erected there under this inducement. In 
itself this particular case is not of great 
importance, but if the courts decide against 
the legality of the tax it will affect many 
other towns in the State in which the 
same thing has been done to a greater ex¬ 
tent. The taxpayers in those towns also 
protested at the time, but did not institute 
legal proceedings to ascertain their rights. 
They will probably not hesitate if the way 
is now open to them to demand restitu¬ 
tion. Obviously, the safest way to raise 
a bounty is by voluntary subscriptions, 
rather than by taxation. The legality of 
such a method would never be questioned. 


Discontented Iron Holders. 


It seldom happens that labor organ!za 
tions give employers much time to con¬ 
sider demands which are to be enforced by 
I strikes if not conceded. The Iron Hold¬ 
ers’ Union of North America, recently in 
session at St. Louis, has made a notable 
departure in this direction. The members 
of that body have concluded to demand a 
reduction of their daily hours of employ¬ 
ment to nine, and name April 1, 1889, as 
the date on which the proposed change 
shall go into effect. This gives the em¬ 
ployers eight months’ notice, which is cer¬ 
tainly ample time for consideration and 
preparation, and will afford sufficient op 
portunities for the reconsideration and 
abandonment of the demand in case the 
molders themselves should becotpe con¬ 
vinced by intervening circumstances tha t 
it would be inexpedient to press it. Their 
conservatism in this respect is worthy of 
imitation by other bodies of workingmen. 
There are many reforms sought by those 
whose labor is their only commodity that 
might be accomplished through quiet dis¬ 
cussion and prolonged agitation, which 
are wrecked by attempts to suddenly 
force them upon employers. It is true 
that strikes seldom occur until a confer¬ 
ence has been sought and the demand h<ua 
been made and refused. Instances are 
rare in which no discussion of a grievance 
or a proposed reform has been had before 
workingmen lay down their tools. But 
the time devoted to such a discussion is 
too often very limited. 

The reduction in hours of employment 
proposed by the Iron Molders’ Union is a 
radical change which needs to be very 
thoroughly discussed by those directly in¬ 
terested before they attempt to compel 
employers to adopt it. The statement is 
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made that the members of the union them- 
aelves who were present at the St. Louis 
meeting were by no means united in sup¬ 
port of the proposition. A strong oppo¬ 
sition to it was developed, and it was 
carried by a bare majority. The conserv¬ 
ative element evidently knew that many 
employers would resist to the bitterest 
extremity an attempt to establish a nine- 
hour day for molders, and that the enforce¬ 
ment of the demand merely meant a long 
period of idleness with probably no com¬ 
pensating benefit. They recognized the 
fact that in many works the molders con¬ 
stitute but a part of the employees, and 
that the molders’ day could not be cut 
down to nine hours while the mechanics in 
other departments worked ten hours. 
Agricultural implement works, machine 
shops, engine works and similar establish¬ 
ments might be forced to adopt a uniform 
nine-hour day for all their departments if 
the molders were granted the proposed 
reduction. This would necessarily curtail 
production and increase cost, while the 
tendency in every branch of industry in 
late years has been to decrease cost as much 
as possible. 

The partial success which workingmen 
in the building trades have scored in va¬ 
rious parts of the coimtry, in establishing 
a shorter working day, has probably influ¬ 
enced the molders, who were instrumental 
in committing the un|on to the support of 
the demand for a nine-hour day. They 
reasoned that if carpenters and bricklay¬ 
ers, plasterers and .hodcarriers, ma.sons and 
roofers worked only eight hours a day, and 
their employers were gracefully accepting 
the situation, there was no reason why 
molders should work ten. In their opinion 
the reduction of but one hour asked for is 
a very reasonable demand, when the build¬ 
ing trades have secured a reduction of two 
hours. If they had studied the matter 
further, however, they would have found 
that the eight-hour day is by no means 
general among the building trade: of the 
country, that where it is most strictly en¬ 
forced building operations are severely 
contracted as compared with previous sea¬ 
sons, and that the impression prevails 
among the best-informed mechanics that 
the eight-hour movement was a mistake, 
to be atoned for as long as the short day 
exists, and to be corrected before another 
building season opens if constant employ¬ 
ment is desired. This is particularly ap¬ 
parent in the eight-hour cities of the West. 

The iron founders of the country have 
further been advised by the union as to the 
plan of campaign. The statement is pub¬ 
lished that if the demand for a nine-hour 
day is not conceded strikes will be ordered 
in the smaller shops, and as rapidly as they 
yield the contest will be extended to the 
larger ones. It would be singular, indeed, 
with the plan thus outlined, if the larger 
founders would not make preparations to 
stand by their fellow-founders and precipi¬ 
tate a general engagement in which the full 
strength of the molders’ organization 
would be tested. Of course there are many 
foundries in which this issue will not come 
up under any circumstances, the molders 
being paid by the piece and not by the 
day. As soon as their usual daily task is 
ended they quit work, whether they have 
been engaged for eight, nine or ten hours. 
The stove foundries and others making 
specialties come in this class. Their mold¬ 


ers, however, would form a very strong 
element of support to the union in case the 
threatened strike should develop. 

Judging from the fact that the wages 
question is not to be made an issue, it 
would seem that the molders are not dis¬ 
posed to find fault with the rate at which 
they are paid for their work. If this in¬ 
ference is correct, it is unfortunate that 
they should permit themselves to be maae 
to appear discontented by the demand 
made in their name for shorter hours. 
They are now working but the customary 
day for those engaged in mechanical pur¬ 
suits, and they are suffering no hardships 
beyond the lot of their fellow workmen. 
Eight months of good, solid, serious re¬ 
flection will probably bring them to this 
conclusion and dissipate all danger of an 
is6ue coming forward from their branch of 
the industrial army to derange basiness in 
the spring of 1889. 


The Trade of British India. 


We extract from the annual report of 
Mr. J. E. O’Connor, Secretary of the In¬ 
dian Office, for the fiscal year 1886-87, 
recently published, and the “Statistical 
Tables for British India,” Calcutta, 1887. 
some data, bearing on the progress which 
that country has made of Mte years, from 
an agriculfural and commercial point of 
view. The last census w'as taken on Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1881, when the population was 
253,891,821 to an area of 1,382,624 square 
miles. The railroads in operation have in¬ 
creased from 5077 miles in 1871 to 12,376 
in 1886. Their earnings in 1885 w'ere 
£18,034,465; the expenses, £8,945,283, 
leaving the net earnings £9,089,182. 

The cotton crops have fluctuated in 
yield a great deal, as the following figures, 
covering five years, will show: 

Outturn of 

Acres under cleaned cotton, 
cultivation. Cwt. 


1880 .10,708,002 . 5,237,845 

1881 . 11,204,630 5,081,719 

1882 .12,924,196 6,565,456 

1883 .13,a51,179 7,227,992 

1884 .18,352.536 4,472,550 


The cotton industry has meanwhile de¬ 
veloped in a remarkable manner. In 1878 
there were in operation 53 factories, with 
1,289,706 spindles and 10,533 looms, the 
value of twist and piece goods exported 
being 10,543,630 rupees. In 1887 the 
number of factories had reached 94, with 
2,261,561 spindles and 17,455 looms, the 
amount of export being 42,189,180 rupees. 
The shipments went to China, Japan, the 
Straits, Eastern Africa via Aden, and 
Persia. 

The number of coffee plantations has 
varied between 1887 and 1885 between 
38,682 and 47,978 as extremes, there being 
44,986 in the latter year, while their prod¬ 
uct fluctuated between 24,462,453 and 
42,932,437 pounds, the yield of 1885 being 
34,959,295 pounds. Greater impulse has 
been given to tea cultivation than to any 
other agricultural pursuit. The number of 
plantations was 2330 in 1878, when the 
area under cultivation was 199,132 acres, 
and the product 39,183,667 pounds; in 
1885 there were 3578 plantations, having 
ui^der culture 283,926 acres, which turned 
out no less than 71,520.800 pounds. The 
great object in view was to supersede Chi¬ 
nese tea among English consumers through 
good quality combined with cheapness. 
This process has been going on so steadily 


and successfully .that after a couple of 
years no Chinese tea may be used in Eng¬ 
land. 

Indian wheat has qualities which rec¬ 
ommend it for certain uses in Europe; it 
is, for example, as dry as a bone, and hard, 
hence it is well adapted for mixing with 
certain species of European wheat, and for 
Italian macaroni the flour from it has no 
rival. Last year’s crop has not been up to 
the average, and the yield of the present 
crop is threatened by want of rain. Ship¬ 
ments to Europe during the first half of 
the present year compare with the cor¬ 
responding period in 1887 as follows in 
hectoliters * 


1888. 


To Eng¬ 
land. 

To the 
Con¬ 
tinent. 

Totala 

From Bombay. 

“ Kurracnee... 
“ Calcutta._ 

1,479,000 2,673,800 4,152,800 
2;^,8001 92,800 380,600 

1 872,JM)0t 136,:i00| 1,009,200 


Totals. .2,589.700 2.589,700 2,902,900 5,492,600 
1^1887^.^3,52^000 .^20,600 3,(^0,100 7,200,700 


The indigo crop is suffering from 
drought in Bengal and Behar; the arrivals 
of Bengal, Kurpah, and Madras indigo in 
London during the first six months have 
been 16,928 chests, against 15,707 in 1887 
and 18,284 in 1886. Even brewing has 
taken a start in India. The number of 
gallons made in 1879 was only 1,569,026; 
the amount has more than doubled since, 
being 8,150,342 in 1885. 

The importation of the precious metals 
into India has diminished; in 1860 to 1873 
gold importations reached the aggregate 
amoimt of 726,062,000 rupees, whereas the 
total from 1874 to 1887 did not exceed 
348,306,000 rupees; the amount of silver 
received w^as respectively during the 
periods named 1,172,242,000 rupees and 
915,811,000. Mr. O’Connor expresses the 
opinion that the ancient habit in India of 
hoarding gold and silver is gradually on 
the wane. The result is that amounts long 
withheld from circulation in that manner 
emerge from their hiding places and swell 
the coin in actual use. In other words, 
India has ceased to figure among nations 
as a continual absorber of the precious 
metals, which is an important fact in con¬ 
nection with the silver question. 

The foreign trade movement in India, in 
thousands of rupees, is shown in the 
statistics given below : 

Merchandise, 


188‘^-83... 

Import. 
. 634,562 

Export. 

843,817 

1S83-84... 

. 655,819 

891,029 

1S84-85... 

. 670,282 

a50,S79 

1KS5-86... 

. 672,898 

849,1.57 

1886-87... 

. 697,148 

901,132 


Specie and Bullion. 


1882-83... 

Import. 

. 134,5:^2 

Export. 

9,809 

188,3-84... 

. 128,780 

9,816 

1884-85... 

. 188,788 

18,878 

1885-86... 

. 154,778 

10,878 

1886-87... 

. 110,583 

10,845 

Specie and Bullion. Excess of Import over 


Export. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

1882-83... 

. 49,808 

74,802 

1883-84... 

. 54,625 

64,a52 

1H84-K5... 

. 46,719 

72,456 

18a5-86... 

. 27,629 

116,066 

1886-87... 


71,557 


The foregoing tables demonstrate that 
India is a country in which the export 
steadily exceeds the import despite the 
large amounts of railroad and telegraph 
material that have to be ordered from 
abroad year after year. It is due to the 
fact that the bulk of the people, while 
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being laborious in the field and producing 
a vast amount of raw matenal, have not 
got money enough to buy more than what 
is strictly necessary. 

The Foreign Trade Movement in 18Ha-87, 
Reduced to Thousands of Rupees. 


Import. 

Sugar. 20,805 

Beer. 3,540 

Liquors. 7,706 

Wine. 8,331 

Provisions.... 11,705 

Salt. 7,6‘40 

Spices. 6,6:18 

Tea. 8,243 

Ck)ffee. 586 

Tobacco. 1,105 

Silk. 7,9:14 

Cotton. 1,180 

Coal. 13,166 

Petroleum ... 12,600 

Cotton twist.. 33,1H4 
Cotton goods. 253,558 

Woolens. 15,289 

Silk goods_ 13,711 

Metals. 46,891 

R.R. material. 14,351 
Machinery.... 13,715 


Total.491,018 


Export. 


Rice. 87,648 

Wheat. 86,259 

Tea. 47,280 

Coffee. 15,023 

Spices. 6,122 

Sugar. 5,048 

Tobacco. 1,196 

Cotton. 134,6^ 

Wool. 8,91»6 

Silk . 4,843 

Jute. 48,61WS 

Hides. 51,492 

Saltpeter. 3,761 

Seeds. 91,986 

Opium. 110,777 

Indigo. 36,917 

Oils. 4,588 

Twist. 3:i,:3<i9 

Cotton goods. 8,783 

Jute go^s_ 11,519 

SUk goods.... 3,147 
Woolens. 859 


Total. 802.995 


The above trade was distributed as at 


foot: 

Import. 
. 467,695 

Export. 

842,982 

Total 

trade. 

England .... 
China. 

810,677 

. 21,880 

i:i4,3:^> 

156,219 

France. 

. 8,o:i5 

77,230 

85,2(»5 

Italy. 

. 4,2.55 

52,792 

57,047 

Straits Settlements. 15,9(K5 

41,546 

57,451 

United States 

. 11,703 

:^,48l 

44,184 

Belgium. 

. 2,953 

36,08(3 

39 , 0:39 

Austria. 

. 7,2:19 

26,:394 

3:3,(V3:3 

Ceylon. 

. 5,378 

18,902 

24,280 

Mauritius. 

. 16,565 

8,815 

25,:380 

Persia. 

. 5,627 

13,599 

19.226 

Arabia. 

. 8,1?2 

10,930 

14,002 

Australasia... 

. 3,921 

5,28:3 

9,204 

Zanzibar. 

. 3,i»21 

4,675 

8,596 

Aden. 

. 803 

7,159 

7,962 

Germany. 

.. 1,603 

7,846 

9,449 

Turkey. 

. 1,799 

4,705 

6,504 

Totals.... 

.... 583,454 

825,664 

409,118 


American Trade. 


Fiscal 

Import into 

Domestic 

years. 

the United States. 

It 

X* 

1878. 

.$12,081,595 


1879 . 

. 12;225,770 

1,142,196 

1880 . 

. 21,022,954 

2,218,190 

1881. 

. 18,012,206 

958,069 

1882 . 

. 18,057,913 

3,054,787 

Totals. 

.$81,400,888 

$8,160,240 

ms. 

.$19,467,800 

$2,195,611 

1884 . 

, .19,550,458 

3,711,259 

1895. 

. 17,699,257 

4,103,675 

1886 . 

. 17,247,825 

4,350,141 

1887 . 

. 18,836,090 

3,902,047 


Totals.$92,801,430 $18,252,738 

The foregoing tables show that good 
headway has been made in both directions. 


Electric Motors. 


Electric motors for low power purposes 
are becoming more and more prominent. 
In connection with our recent brief refer¬ 
ence to their position in the list of 
domestic motors, it is of interest to note 
that they are now made to be operated 
either by a small battery of a few cells or 
by a current from an electric light wire, 
and are capable of successfully performing 
work for which steam-power would be 
objectionable. For some years the manu¬ 
facture of electric motors was in an ex¬ 
perimental stage, as usual in the opening 
up of all new enterprises, but by this time 
the difficulties seem to have been over¬ 
come, and those desiring to use electric 
motors have a number of patterns from 
which to make a selection. Prices also 
have become more reasonable, with in¬ 
creased competition and the progress toward 
greater perfection made through the in¬ 


creasing attention given the subject. The 
motors can be started, stopped or reversed 
by a small lever, which instantaneously 
controls the motion. Jewelers’ and den- 
tista’ lathes and drills and similar deli¬ 
cate machinery need a motor of this 
character, which not only operates at 
a high rate of speed, but can be in¬ 
stantly stopped and reversed if de¬ 
sired. Sewing machines are a class of 
machinery to which these motors are well 
adapted. The battery is placed in the 
cellar or in a closet out of the way, from 
which wires convey the current to the 
motor placed on the table of the machine. 
It is always ready for use, and when not 
actually in use it requires no attention to 
keep it in order beyond an occasional te- 
charging of the battery. Pumping ma¬ 
chinery for domestic supply in suburban 
towns is another field to which these motors 
can easily be employed, with great comfort, 
benefit and convenience, as any resident of 
suburban districts can testify who has lK*en 
obliged topump by hand. 

The great advantage an electric motor 
possesses is its adaptability over a wide 
range of uses for power. While it can be 
made sufficiently large to take the place 
of a steam epgine of comparatively high 
power, w ith economy it can also be made 
small enough to operate the most delicate 
machinery, re<|uiring but a small fraction 
of a horse-power. The isolation of motors 
is another advantage. They can be placed 
just where they are needed, no shafting 
being required for the small motors, the 
attachment being made directly to the 
machine to be operated. This wdll be ap¬ 
preciated by a large class of manufactur¬ 
ers operating special machinery, which is 
run irregularly and without regard to 
other operations in the same factory. 
With the extension of electric light service, 
the more general introduction of the^e 
small motors would seem to be inevitable, 
their value being already widely appre¬ 
ciated. 


Foreign Commerce and War Ships.^ 

In the volume entitled “War Ships of the 
World,” recently issued by the Committee 
of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, at Lon¬ 
don, statistics are given showing the mer¬ 
chant shipping and commerce of the 
principal countries in relation to their 
respective war navies. The tables inform 
us that the value of the British merchant 
navy is about $465,000,000; that of France 
being about $45,000,000; of Germany, 
$47,500,000; of Italy, $21,000,000; and 
Russia, $10,000,000. The total British 
annual imports and exports amount to 
$3,090,000,000, of which $700,000,000 are 
paid for food. The annual trade of France 
is valued at $1,490,000,000, of which 
$250,000,000 we for food. Germany has 
a total annual commerce valued at $1,465,- 
000,000, of which only $125,000,000 are 
expended in food; while of the total ex¬ 
ports and imports of Russia, which amount 
to $405,000,000, only $35,000,000 are paid 
for her food purchases. Associated with 
these figures, we find that Great Britain 
has 63,000 tons of merchant steam tonnage 
to each cruiser or sloop; while France has 
12,000 tons; Germany, 24,000; Italy, 
13,000, and Russia, 6300. Of merchant 
steamers to each war vessel capable / of 
steaming 14 knots, we have 62; France, 
7; Germany, 18; Italy, 4, and Russia 10. 


The State Mine Inspector of Iowa re¬ 
ports the output of coal in that State in 
1887 at 3,864,490 tons, which is about the 
average production of the past five years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


^^The miMlon of mechanical EokI- 
neerinc Sk*hoolB.99 

To the Editor: After pjerusal of the ex¬ 
tracts from the presidential address before 
the Alumni Association t)f Stevens Insti¬ 
tute on June 13, 1888, given in your issue 
of July 19, as the author of the paper 
therein referred to I feel it incumbent, 
somewhat in my own defense, to reply 
briefly thereto. I quote from the addr^: 

Should every new. important mechanical 
device, especially if it orin^ with it new fields 
of practi<^ employment and labor for the en¬ 
gineer, immediately find its place as a study in 
the engineering school? 

If this be so, the school of mechanical enrf- 
neering will have to extend its term of study 
an indefinite extent, and ere long it will come 
to j>ass that the young student entering as a 
beaniless youth will gi^uate from the school 
as a gray-haired man in the decline of life. 
For surely if every im^rtant machine is to be 
the subjt^t of sj>ecial study in the technical 
school a lifetime will only suffice to cover the 
ground. And the result? 

The result would be that the engineering 
schools would be of no use in the worldj for the 
world's engineering work would be bemg done 
by outsiders, while the gray-haired students, 
plodding along, would be kept busy studying 
this very work and not be active agents in its 
development. 

And from the paj)er: 

The steam engine and the printing press 
have long been held up as the two great civilix- 
ers, as the tw’o fields of human effort, to the 
cultivation of which the extraordinau^ prog¬ 
ress made in human affairs in the nineteenth 
century is principally due. 

Of course among the vast variety of special 
fields of mechaniem study it is not to be ex- 
jxK^ed that in th. allege course any particular 
attention can be given to more than a very few 
of the most prominent subjects, and we very 
properly find among them the steam en¬ 
gine. * * * 

The printing machine of to-day certainly de¬ 
serves a higher place in our schools as a roe- 
cialty in applied mechanics than is indicated 
by the foregoing. 

Now, while the writer would not counsel the 
abandonment of any of the above-quoted spe¬ 
cialties of mechanics en^neering to gpve place 
to the printing machine it would seem, in view 
of the acknowledged comparative importance 
of the latter, that it should have a place 
among them, even at the expense of a potlion 
of the time devoted to some of them, and pos¬ 
sibly (bearing in mind that in the time al¬ 
lowed the total Quantity of this kind of study 
must necessarily oe limited) to the exclusion ik 
some of the least important. 

Now, it will be ouite evident, I think, 
upon examination of the quotations above 
that the author of the address ignores al¬ 
most entirely the major premises in the 
paper, which are: 

1. That only a certain fraction of the 
student’s time can be profitably given to 
the study of special applications and their 
theoretical acquirement. 

2. That the printing machine, as one of 
these specialties, has oeen second in im¬ 
portance only to the steam engine—at 
least until the comparatively recent devel¬ 
opment of electrical science, and that now 
it probably is not below the third place. 

3. That a considerable number of special 
studies of less importance than the print¬ 
ing machine, which are enumerated in the 
paper, do now, and have heretofore, 
formed a part of the curriculum of the 
technical schools. 

4. That it would be in the interests of 
the student, and the best form of efficiency 
for him at graduation, that less time be 
expended upon the newer and less im¬ 
portant special studies in favor of the older, 
heretofore totally neglected and more im¬ 
portant printing machine. 

I submit, then, that the address, so far 
as it is a criticism of the paper, cannot be 
said to stand on very solid ground. 

The writer fully appreciates and cannot 
but admire the spirit which prompts the 
alumnus to defend at every point his Alma 
Mater. It can hardly be said, however, I 
think, that the address in this instance 
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recognizes fully that she can best be de¬ 
fended by increasing her strength, and 
that she would be strengthened by substi¬ 
tuting an important for a less valuable 
study, which, without expending any ad¬ 
ditional time on this particular kind of in¬ 
vestigation, is what the paper advocates. 

It is too common a practice, I fear, in 
discussions of this kind, where opposing 
arguments are not easily refuted, to set up 
men of straw, in the absence of the real an¬ 
tagonist, to exhibit the disputant’s prowess 
in knocking them down again. The quo¬ 
tations show, I think, that the author of 
the address has made himself amenable to 
this charge in a very marked degree. 

John T. Hawkins. 

Taunton, Mass., July 33,1888. 


Tln-Plaie Duty. 

Chicago, July 30, 1888. 

To the Editor: The truthfulness of the 
famibar aphorism, “ Every man has his 
own axe to grind,” is daily being verified, 
an instance of which occurs in connection 
with the consideration of tarilf on tin 
plate, if the exposition of intent which 
actuated the deputation of American sheet- 
iron makers, who have just given evidence 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, 
IS correct, as is attributed to them in your 
editorial. It is therein intimated that the 
agitation displayed by this body of man¬ 
ufacturers at the possible abrogation of 
tin-plate duty arises from the fear, solely, 
of destruction to their sheet-making busi¬ 
ness, and are not actuated by a desire for 
a suitable tariff with any view of prosecut¬ 
ing tin-plate making in America. 

I am glad to see the suggestion you 
throw out, that these gentlemen should 
subscribe capital to erect and o^ierate a 
tin-plate factory, and thus practically 
demonstrate the necessity of increased 
tariff for the profitable working of this 
industry, or the probabilities are that the 
little duty tin plate already carries will be 
ultimately w iped out and the matter closed. 

With a duty of 50 per cent, more on 
iron sheet than on tin plate, we know that 
while it is profitable to manufacture black 
sheet it is a certain loss to attempt that of 
its more advanced product in tin plate. By 
an array of figures we can show the abso¬ 
lute necessity of a specific duty, suflicient- 
ly definite and conclusive to any one with 
even a slight knowledge of the business; 
but it would seem that we have to 
incontestably prove to the satisfaction 
of legislators, by actual performances, 
what amount of duty should in their esti¬ 
mation be accorded to it. so that the in¬ 
dustry may be retained and encouraged, 
before any prospect of assistance may be ex¬ 
pected; this, therefore, is evidently the 
proper course to pursue, providing, in¬ 
deed, the Senate now refuse to pla<;e tin¬ 
plate duty on an even plane with duties 
imposed on iron and steel sheets, and 
which in strict business is only natural we 
should expect from Republican protection- 
Lsts, having the welfare and development 
of the country as the apex of their aims 
and motives. The sheet-makers will start 
out with a knowledge of incurring a loss 
on manufacture; it is for them to sustain 
this tin-plate making loss, if, by so doing, 
they protect their sheet business from pres¬ 
ent destruction and ultimately establish 
the manufacture of tin plate on a paying 
basis. 

If sheet making is worth retention, 
evidently something more must be done 
by makers than c^ling upon Jupiter to 
pull them out of the mud hole It is of 
no use saying that the matter has been 
already proven from the fact of the works 
which had started out to make tin plates, 
years ago, having closed down from 
mability to compete with imported plates 
upon the reduction of tariff, as the condi¬ 
tions of manufacture are so entirely dis¬ 
similar then and now as to preclude any 


contrast—improved machinery, new* ap¬ 
pliances and inventions wherewith manu¬ 
facturing costs are so considerably re¬ 
duced, affording no criterion for formulat¬ 
ing comparisons and deducing any results 
therefrom. Yours faithfully, 

Wilkins Trick. 


Washington News. 


(From (hir Retjular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., July 31,1888. 

The divided opinions of the Republican 
Senators were very suddenly harmonized 
a few days ago, when it wjis discovered 
that it was the President's purpose, should 
Congress adjourn without action on the 
tariff in the Senate, to make that a ground 
for calling the legislative branch forth with 
into extra session. It was his intention to 
give the non-action of the Senate and their 
disposition to evade.the responsibility of 
the tariff revision and revenue reduction 
marked prominence in his official sum¬ 
mons. WTien the differing Senators .sud¬ 
denly had their eyes opene^ to the fact 
that they were running their heads into a 
campaign noose they hastily called a cau¬ 
cus, which wjis held at the residence of 
Senator Evarts. There were 31 Republi¬ 
can Senators out of the 38 present. 

The principal speech of the caucus w as 
made by Senator Allison, who pointed out 
that not to take any direct action w ould 
subject the Republicans to the imputation 
of being afraid to meet this Issue. He also 
called attention to the determination of 
the President to reas.semble Congress 
should that body adjourn without action. 
The wavering Senators w’ere soon brought 
into line, ana, by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Finance w'ere authorized to 
formulate a bill, report it and endeavor to 
secure its passage. Since this determina¬ 
tion the Senate Sub-Committee have con¬ 
tinued their work on their bill with re¬ 
newed vigor. 

The features of the bill as it progresses 
do not materially vary from what has been 
stated in The Iron Age, giving the general 
outline of the measure as laid down by the 
committee in their preliminary discussion 
of the subject. No action has been taken 
under any of the schedules without a full 
and free consultation with parties repre¬ 
senting such interests and by voluminous 
correspondence with others. The most 
imjiortant reduction is on steel rails, from 
$17 a ton to 7-10 cent a pound. There 
will be no change in tin plates nor in cot¬ 
ton ties from existing rates. The Repub¬ 
licans of the committee are disposed to 
place the tin-plate industry on a footing 
w hich would afford American capital and 
enterprise an opportunity to enter that im¬ 
portant branch of manufacturing energy, 
but they claim that this would be a most 
inopportune time to do anything which 
would have the appearance of increasing 
duties. If the people, by the verdict of' 
November on the issue as now presented 
by parties, .should place their unequivocal 
condemnation upon everything which even 
s(}uints toward free trade, the ]>arty in 
power would feel jastified in embarking 
in tariff revision on the theory of 
full protection to every branch of American 
industry. As Senator Allison expressed 
it, the pr&sent work of the committee is to 
provide a measure of revenue reduction 
with as little interference as possible with 
existing legislation, which w'ould disturb 
the industrial interests of the country. 
Tlie plan of the committee is, therefore, to 
take as much off the internal revenue taxes 
as ]K)S8ible, and the rest off sugar and 
alcohol used in the arts. On the removal 
or reduction of the sugar dutv there are 
some Republicans who are disposed to 
raise objection; the sorghum interests of 
Illinois and several other Western States 
are not favorable to this proposition. They 


may be able to bring alxiut some arrange¬ 
ment by means of w'hich this may be 
modified. There is also an objection to 
any change in the duty on salt. These 
important interests in New York are op¬ 
posed to the House bill, w’hich places salt 
on the free list, and they warn the Repub¬ 
licans of the Senate against committing a 
similar error. 

The members of the Sub-Committee on 
•Finance are making no special haste to 
report their bill, as there are several ap¬ 
propriation bills to be disposed of. Another 
fiscal year expires to-day. It is expected 
that the Sub-Comraittee wiil report their 
bill to the general committee during the 
present week. It may not be reported 
before next week, when a day will be 
fixed to take it up for discussion until dis¬ 
posed of. 

The House is renewing its antagonism 
to the fortification bill, and there would 
be some doubt about making any ap¬ 
propriations except for preservation of 
existing works and armament if it were 
not for the influence brought to bear upon 
the Representatives of certain sections, 
notably those of the great sea cotist cities. 
The Watervliet gun foundry scheme Is 
haring a somew^hat varied experience. It 
started in the Committees on Coast De¬ 
fenses of the Senate and House and next 
was brought up in the Military Committee 
and also had been proposed for action in 
the Sundry Civil bill. General Tracy has 
followed this question up with great in¬ 
dustry and zeal; As the foundry would 
be located in his district he does not pro¬ 
pose to get left if he can help it. 


A Large Lake Steamer. —A 2700-ton 
steamship was launched on the 28th ult., 
at Reebolt & Walter's yard, Sheboygan. 
Wis. The new boat will form part of the 
Milwaukee fleet. In its construction 950,- 
000 feet of timber were used, all of which 
but 50,000 feet came from Arkansas and 
Kentucky. Forty-five tons of steel plates, 
35 tons of spikes, and 120 tons of round 
iron wera also used. The total cost of 
the steamship will be $140,000. The 
dimensions are as follows : Keel, 276 feet; 
length over all, 299 feet; beam, 40 feet; 
molded depth, 26 feet. Both decks are 
of 3-inch Georgia plank. There are steel 
cords running in a straight line from for¬ 
ward to aft inside and outside just below 
the plank-sheer. A steel cord 60 feet long 
also runs from upper plate down to fore¬ 
foot. Another steel cord, J x 4 inches, 
runs diagonally from center to sides, and 
is embedded in the deck beams. Still 
another steel cord, f x 10 inches, runs 
under the rail on the outside around the 
entire boat from stem to stem, between 
every latch of which there are 84 J x 4- 
inch steel bars running diagonally from 
center to sides and embedded in the deck 
beams. The boat is given four spars, with 
topmasts, and will cany a jib, oeing the 
only steamship on the lakes having one. 
The officers’ quarters are commodious and 
handsomely finished in cherry and antique 
oak. The engine ^ is triple expansion. 
The high pressure cylinder is 20-inch bore, 
the intermediate, 32-inch bore, and the 
low pressure, 54-inch bore and 42-inch 
stroke. The boilers are of Scotch type, 
11 feet .shell and 12 feet long. She has a 
13-foot wheel, with a 15-foot lead. The 
boat is fully equqiped with steam-steering 
gear and other labor-saving appliances. 

II. H. Hartman, president of the Hart 
man Manufacturing Company, of Beaver 
Falla, Pa., .sailed for Europe, on Saturday 
the 21st ult., on the Cunard steamer 
Umbria, to be gone about two months. 
During his absence abroad Mr. Hartman 
will combine business with pleasure. 

A. H. Shipman, inventor of the Ship- 
man engine, died on Monday last, in Ge¬ 
neva, N. Y., of consumption. 
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“The Crisis in Copper.” 

Wm. 8. Lawson, city editor of the London 
PinauHal Neitn, has been giving special 
attention to the position of copper in the 
world’s markets for the past few years, 
visiting this country twice since 1885. He 
has just issued a pamphlet, entitled “The 
Crisis in Copper,” which is in the main a 
reproduction of a series of articles con¬ 
tributed by him to the English press. 
Among them is one printed in the Edin¬ 
burgh Courant of February 1, 1884, en¬ 
titled “The Beginning of the Great Fall, 
1883,” and a second, from the Timen of 
August 26, 1885, headed “A Deluge of 
Copper, 1885,” which at the time created 
a tremendous sensation, and was sharply 
criticised on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is, however, when he deals with the 
present condition of affairs, and reviews 
the history of the past six months, that 
Mr. Lawson’s writings are of more imme¬ 
diate interest. The following abstract 
from an article entitled “The Copper Ring 
of 1888 ” is of interest, since it throws 
some light on the famous syndicate: 

What is p^ularly spoken of as the “ Pans 
Syndicate ” is in re^ty a group of syndicates 
all working together, but on distinct lines, and 
without any direct responsibility for each 
other. The first of them was stmied so long 
ago as the ecirly part of la.st autumn, its mem¬ 
bers being M. 8eci^tan and a few of his friends. 
They were all experts in copper speculation, 
and, if they are not belied, some of them had a 
hand in the memorable bear campaign of 18S5. 
which broke the price of copper to under £40 
per ton, and produced the aoleful situation 
which M. Secretan bemoaned the other day in 
the Times Qjad. the Pall Mall Gazette. Those 
who watch the copper market closely will have 
observed that it nas a boom almost every 
autumn. In 1885 and 1886 it was a very mild 
boom and not long-lived. When M. Secretan 
and his friends started in last September, they 
probably did not contemplate more than the 
usual autunm flurry. An advance of £5 per 
ton on copper, and of £2 or £3 per share in 
Rio Tintoe, was, perham, the limit of their 
speculative ambition. Their operations did 
not, at first, opea out very hopefully. .They 
found that they could buy as much copper as 
they pleased without moving the price appre¬ 
ciably, and they actually secured, m the course 
of a few weeks, between 30,000 and 40,000 tons, 
at an average of less than £40 per ton. It was 
warehoused in London, and financed for them 
^ a bank within a stone’s throw of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Meanwhile the rig in tin had reached gi- 
gwtic proportions and entered on a very ex¬ 
citing sta^, the price having been run up in a 
few mon^ from £105 to over £160 per ton. 
Accounts vary as to whether or not the Secretan 
clique had be^ engaged in this early maneuver, 
but the best informed belief is that they were 
interested in it. At all events, the startling 
success of the rig in tin first suggested a similar 
campaign in copper. But the original clique 
had already their hands fulL A new combina¬ 
tion was necessary for any large operation, and 
that, we believe, was not formed till December. 
Then what may be called the Comptoir 
d’Escompte syndicate came in. This associa¬ 
tion did not, as is ^neral^ assumed, enter into 
the gamble, directly or officially. It only sup¬ 
plied from its Boai^ and its entourage^ finan¬ 
ciers of the right sort. No doubt, also^ it has 
found for them the money to gamble with, but 
they are the ^mblers, and not the bank itself. 
Other financial institutions became parties to 
the scheme under the same convenient mask. 
They put no money into it, but they made ad¬ 
vances to friends of theirs who wished to go in. 
In Paris all of them are well known, and quite 
openly talked about. Next to the Comptoir 
d^Elscompte, the principal supporters of this 
second s^djcate are the Ottoman Bank and the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas. Its special 
mission was to engineer a big rise in copper 
shares, beginning, of course, with Rio Tmto. 
Here there was more favorable ground to work 
on than in the copper market itself. Rio Tinto 
shares were then dirt cheap—in October they 
had been sold in London as low as 1)4 —and a 
huge bear account was open in them on the 
Paris Bourse. That itself was a^lendid lever 
for the engineers of a boom. Tne syndicate 
began buying about 8 or 9, but they did not do 
this part of the business so skillfully as the 
capture of the 40,000 tons of copper. Instea<l 
of Duying quietly and deliberately, taking care 
not to frighten the market, they went in with 
a rush, and literally made the shares run away 
from them. In a little more than a fortnight 
they had doubled the price and were still buy¬ 
ing furiously. Their first 50,000 shares are sup¬ 


posed to have c»>st them £15 each, and their 
second 50,000 from £18 to £20, For several 
days after the failure of the big bear operator, 
M. Kaltenbach, they bought heavily in order 
to accelerate his crash, and many of these pur¬ 
chases must have cost them from £20 to £22. 
Subsetpiently they lightened the ship of a con¬ 
siderable number of snares ; but since then they 
have always resumed buying when necessary 
to prevent a bad break. 

An ordinary^ autumn boom in copper 
rarely lasts more than a month or two. after 
which the market falls back into its old rut. 
But, on this occasion, M. Becr^tan and his 
friends did not dare let it take its natur^ 
coui*8e. Having got their tiger by the tail, 
they must hold on to him. In order to give 
the two 8>'ndicate8 time to unload on an un¬ 
suspecting public, a third syndicate was 
ne^ed to prevent the market being floodwl 
with increased supplies of copper, stimulated 
by the artificial prices the sjnidicates had cre¬ 
ated. The bold design was conceived of mak¬ 
ing forward contracts with the principal wp- 
per mines for the w hole of their production, 
one, two, or it might be even three years ahead. 
Tlie syndicate which had undertaken that 
colossal responsibility is the most mysterious 
of the group. All that can be learned about it 
is that M. Secr<5tan himself negotiates the con¬ 
tracts in the name of tlie Sociit^ des MPaxur. 
So fantastic and grandiose a scheme hardly 
admits of prosaic criticism, but this much may 
be said, that a wilder transaction is not re¬ 
corded in the whole history of commerce. The 
Indian faldr who stancLs all day swallowing 
knives and swords has an ea.sy task compared 
with the Paris syndicates in swallowing the 
greater part of the next three years' copper 
production of the glol)e. They prop<58e to do 
m real earnest more than Gargantua attempted 
in burlesque. 

Another chapter from the heading 
“Fallacies of Copper Statistics” is inter¬ 
esting and bnngs out some points which 
we believe the American trade does not 
generally well understand. We quote the 
following: 

Copper statistics are prepay with very' 
great care and ability, but it is impossible to 
exclude from them a certain amount of guess¬ 
work. W ith experts and people in the trade 
this does little harm, as it is understood and 
allowed for; but casual readers will be apt to 
find their little knowledge of the subject a 
dangerous thing. For them it is full of pit^falls, 
example after example of which can be given 
off-hand. 

An English follower of M. Secretan, on 
reading the metal rept rt in his morning paper, 
will be pleased to see that Chili bars are still 
firm about £81, but he would be jmevcusly 
mistaken if he assumed that a cartridge maker 
when he required copper went and bought 
Chili bars at £81 per ton, or that a smelter in 
purchasing copper ore paid for it on the basis 
of Chili bars. Neither of them is such a fool, 
for he can do much better. The smelter buys 
what ha calls “furnace metal,” namely, ore, 
matte or regulus, £7 or £8 per ton under the 
Chili bar rate. The latter nas, for years past, 
been a purely speculative standard, and since 
this copper boom began it has become more so 
than ever. There is the same difference be¬ 
tween it and the current price of manufactur¬ 
ing copper as between the Bank of Elngland 
rate ana that of Lombard street for day-to-day 
loans. Chili bars form only one-seventh of the 
total production of the world, and the idea 
that they determine the price of the other 
five-sixths is only a popular delusion—harmless 
enough in a general way, but very misleading 
in a speculative craze like the present. It 
would be much nearer the mark to regard 
•them simply as gambling counters. They 
have little or nothing to do with the trade 

rice of copper, which follows the rates paid 

y smelters for “ furnace materials.” All 
through the recent excitement “ furnace ma¬ 
terials ” have lagged behind Chili bars, and 
are even yet several pounds per ton Mow 
them. 

Another pitfall, into which the imwary 
student of copper statistics may tumble lies in 
the technical terra “deliveries.” Even practi¬ 
cal men may sometimes be heard speaking 
about these as if they represented only copper 
passing into immediate consumption. But ore 
or matte or regulus going to the smelters is 
reckoned a “ delivery ” just as much as fine 
copper passing into the hands of the manufactr 
urers. The vital difference in the two cases is 
obvious. Smelters are not, strictly si)eaking, 
consumers of copper; they only complete the 

rocess of production, and most of them com¬ 
ine with their proper function that of ware¬ 
housemen. Years ago, when the trade wa.« 
much smaller, they keiit it in a ring fence, 
being not merely smelters, but merchants and 
store keepers. They held all the reserve stock: 
and not only so, but they kept their thuml 
very firmly on the amoimt of it. Not a figurt 
or a statistic w'as ever permitted to leak out 


when the old smelters’ ring was at the helm. 
Though now less influental, it is as fond of se¬ 
crecy as ever. No one in the trade, least of all 
M. Secretan himself, has any idea what stocks 
the smelters have on hand. Thousands—possi¬ 
bly tens of thousands—of tons which have been 
charged to them as “ deliveries,” and are sup¬ 
posed to have passed into enusumption, may 
still be in their stores. W’Tiether lar^ or 
small, their stocks are an unknown quantity in 
the situation. 

“ The copper supply” is a very much wider 
term than they imagine who hav'e undertaken 
to keep up the price for three years at a mini¬ 
mum of £65 per ton. As w-e .showed before, it 
comprises old copper, of which there may be 
thousands of tons quickly available; it includes 
warehouse stocks, a large portion of which can¬ 
not be traced, and is very deceptively treated, 
as if it had passed into c<)nsumption; it is being 
added to daily by existing mines, which can 
turn out 270,(MM) tons per annum,•without al¬ 
lowing for any further development. In a few 
months further additions will he made to it by 
new mines and old mines reo|>ened What is to 
prevent another “deluge of copper” over¬ 
whelming the world, as in 18K5 ? If the mar¬ 
ket could be flooded at £40 per ton, why not at 
£77 j)er ton or £70, or even the syndicate mini¬ 
mum of £65 ? The engineers of the copper 
comer seem to us to be deliberately challeng¬ 
ing such a result. Not only so, blit they are 
working for it with both bands. On the one 
side they do all they can to reduce comaimp- 
tion, and on the other they are offering brib^ 
for reckless production. ” Btiore they know 
where they are they may have an avalanche of 
copi>er on their hands. Already it is coming 
bock from India, one of the world's oldest and 
largest st4)rehouse8 of copper. To the Indians 
copf)er is almost a precious metal, being hoard¬ 
ed up like gold or silver. Tempt them with 
high prices and their exports will rival those of 
the Rio Tinto. It would be an excellent busi¬ 
ness just now for India to exchange inflated 
copper for depreciated silver. By-and-by, when 
the copjier boom has nm its course, and a silver 
bfxim IS being got up for a change. India may 
return our silver and take back her copper, 
making a handsome profit on each. 

As bearing on the .same general subject, 
we may quote the following from the next 
article, on “The Visible Supply of Cop¬ 
per:” 

The visible supply of copper is the pulse by 
which itvs condition and its prospects are tested 
Recently it has indicated g^r^t feverishness 
and irregularity. In normal circumstances 
the best remedy would be to remove the cause 
of fever and relieve the apoplectic patient by 
bleeding him. That, however, is what the 
syndicate dare not do. At the doctor’s insti¬ 
gation the patient has overeaten himself, and 
It is the doctor's interest that he should con¬ 
tinue overeating himself. The disease itself 
cannot be removed without ruin to the doctor, 
but the symptoms may be modified. The 
patient’s temperature may be cooled artifi¬ 
cially—in other words, the increasing glut of 
copper may somehow be made to look smaller 
thw i1 is. 

We have had frequent occasion to ix>mt out 
that the so-called “ visible simply of copper ” 
is only a comparative term. It embraces only 
the stocks at certain recognized points. No 
doubt these are the most important stora^ 
points, and, when the market is left to itseff, 
they may cover practically all the floating 
supply available for international commerce. 
But if, for any conceivable reason, it were 
desired to create a diversion, or to tone down 
inconvenient statistics, nothing could be easier 
than to do so. At this moment nearly, if not 
quite, three-fourths of the copper production 
the world is under contract to M. Secretan 
and his associates. As soon as it comes into 
existence they are its owners; they can say 
what is to be* done with it, and where it is to 
be kept. If M. Secretan were to ask the Rio 
Tinto or the Tharsis Company to let a few 
thousand tons accumulate at their works, they 
would, of course, do so. If he were to noake a 
s Irailar suggestion to one or another of the Amer¬ 
ican companies they would be ^ually obliging. 
The Panulcilio and other Chilian companies, 
with which he is on intimate terms, would make 
no objection to store their copper for him, so 
long as he paid for it in terms of his contract. 

All the metal thus held back is kept out of 
reach of inconvenient statistics. So long as it 
is so held it will never enter the visible supply, 
and to that extent the visible supply will oe 
underestimated. In a dozen other different 
ways stocks on hand may be rendered unob- 
trufflve. Copper is not a bulky article, nor 
does it require luxurious accommodation. It 
needs no shelter from the weather, and m^ be 
stacked in the open air if nothing better offers. 
For aught that ls known the Society des 
taux may be forming large accumulations of it 
a^ its own works at T^uen. Large quantities 
of Chili bars have been transferred lately from 
La /erpool to Havre, and the stocks at Havre 
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have been greatly increased in consequence^ 
though not BO much as they might have been 
expected to do. Formerly 700 or 800 tons was 
the average stock of Chih bars kept at Havre 
and Bordeaux, but at these two ports there ai*e 
now nearly 5000 tons. Simultaneously the 
stock of other copper has jumped up from 
undei* 1000 tons to 4600 tons, itouen, though 
it has never been included in the visible supply, 
is in fact a much more important storage point 
than Havre itself. In M. Secretan’s works 
alone there have frequently been 10,000 tons of 
copper in stock. There may be that amount 
now, or there may be even twice as much. 
When M. Secrdtan gets advances from the 
Bank of France or the Comptoir d’Escorapte on 
arrangement may, without much difficulty, be 
made for taking a lien on the copper at Rouen 
or any other point most convenient for him. 
That would be another side channel into which 
visible supply might be diverted, and the 
monthly returns rendered so much the less 
alarming. 

Bad as the statistical position is, we have no 
safeguard or guarantee whatever against its 
being even worse than it looks. The visible 
supply is, as we have shown, a very 
elastic item, which may be artificially con¬ 
tracted or expanded at the will of pow¬ 
erful manipulators. It represents only the 
stocks at a dozen or more selected points, 
and there may easily be 80,000 or 40,000 
tons more ccmper at other points, as to which 
no reliable information can be obtained. It 
takes no cognizance whatever of second-hand 
copper, which is known to have accumulated 
to tne extent of thousands of tons in the hands 
of smelters and manufacturers. It ignores the 
stocks held in India on speculation, much of it 
by the syndicate itself These were bought up 
in the early stages of the boom, and are now 
held at an average of £70 per ton. They are 
pj^ of the cause of the depression among the 
Birmingham manufacturers, and they may be 
the means of prolonging it even after the inev¬ 
itable fall in the value of copper has taken 
place. When the demand in India arrives, 
these accumulations of £70 copper will have to 
be worked off before there can oe an outlet for 
new* shipments. In the same way the st^ks 
of old copper which have been collected by 
English manufacturers will have to be got rid 
of Mfore any strong demand can arise for new 
copper. 

If such outside stocks in private hands were 
added to the official statistics the visible sup¬ 
ply of copper ” at this moment would be very 
much more formidable than the 69,000 tons 
now weighing so heavily on the market. A 
direct and practical proof of their magnitude 
is to be found in the fact that buyers of coppei 
rarely have to go to the syndicate for it. There 
are smelters and merchants outside of the syn¬ 
dicate who can supply all that is wanted for 
the daily requirements of business at £5 or £6 
per ton under the syndicate price. So limited 
are the current necessities of the manufactur¬ 
ers that hardly a transaction occurs which 
would not have been considered a mere baga¬ 
telle 12 months ago. The consumption of cop¬ 
per is even smaller than the attenuated deliv¬ 
eries indicate, and the actual accumulations of 
stock are very much larger than appears in the 
“ visible supply.” 

Among the other articles making up the 
series are the following: “What the 
Ring Has Undertaken.” “Birmingham 
and the Copper Ring,” “The Copper 
Comer in America,” “ Bolstering the Share 
Market,” “ The Copper Companies’ Divi 
dends in 1887,” and “ Hard Facts for the 
Syndicate.” 

On the whole, Mr. Lawson takes an ex 
tremely bearish view of the situation of the 
metal, although he recognizes the fact that 
Secr^tan and his followers have the power, 
and may exercise it, of calling for a reduc¬ 
tion in the output of the mines controlled 
by him, and he suggests that as a last re 
sort the syndicate may be able to induce 
the companies to lower their contract 
prices in order to enable it to let the mar- 
feet down easily. Though the corner 
seems doomed, there are various ways in 
which it may break up. It may do so 
violently or gradually, suddenly or cau¬ 
tiously. Eighty pounds per ton copper is 
an anachronism as difficult to bring back 
to life as Queen Anne would be. 


The new constitution of the Amalga¬ 
mated Association adopted at the conven¬ 
tion of that organization, held in Pitts¬ 
burgh last month, contains a dumber of 
changes, the most important being a clause 
making a number of other workmen eligi¬ 
ble to membership. The new classes of 


workmen that are now eligible are: Metal 
and other stockers, bar bankmen, cinder 
wheelers, carpenter-millwrights, hollow 
firemen, shearmen and other crews, 
tap welders, butt-welders, tumers-down, 
pit-hands, takers off, bar pullers, skelp 
benders, roll setters, socket-makers and 
ball grinders working in wrought-iron 
pipe mills, blacksmiths, machinists, mill¬ 
wrights, greasers, firemen, water-tenders 
and all hands employed in naif, tack and 
spike factories, wrought-iron pipe mills, 
galvanizing works, bolt, nut, washer and 
other factories and shops run in connection 
with iron and steel mills, except furnace 
builders, bricklayers and common laborers. 

The Strike at Singer, Nimick & 
Co.’s Works. —As we predicted in our 
issue of last week, the strike at the steel 
works of Singer, Nimick & Co., Limited, 
at Pittsburgh, has been settled, the firm 
having gained a complete victory over the 
Knights of Labor. Every department of 
the works is now in full operation, and ap¬ 
plications are being received every day 
from old employees who wish to be taken 
back into the employ of the firm. As we 
have already stated, the trouble was not 
one of wages, but was caused by the firm 
coming to the conclusion to operate their 
mills in the future independent of the 
Knights of Labor or any other labor organi¬ 
zation. In this they have been wholly 
successful, and from this time forward 
their employees will be all non-union men. 
The effect of this victory is being strongly 
felt by the Knights of Labor, and a very 
large number of members have receded 
from the ranks of that organization, and 
it is the general belief that in a short time 
its power among the manufacturing estab 
lishments at Pittsburgh will be wholly de 
parted. 

Mr. David H. Thomas, superintendent of 
the Thomas Iron Company, reports to us 
that in one week No. 3 Thomas furnace, at 
Hokendauqua, made 511 tons of iron 
using three-eighths Lake Superior, three 
eighths New Jersey magnetite and two 
eighths native hematite, producing 511 
tons of iron, of which 171J tons were 
No. 1,X, 115 tons were No. 2 and 224^ 
were plain 2, the quantity of ore charged 
being 895 tons, and limestone, 290 tons. 
The fuel consumption was 576 tons, 144 
tons being coke. This includes an allow¬ 
ance of 6 per cent, for waste, so that as 
usually reported the fuel consumption 
would be somewhat less. We may add 
that the company are building one set of 
Durham pipe stoves for No. 1 furnace. 


the plant are to be rebuilt, but as yet it is 
not known when the furnace will go into 
blast. Mr. Coffin contemplates putting 
up an iron stock house and elevator if it 
can be done cheaply. 


The example of the town of Waldoboro, 
down in Maine, says the Boston Herald^ 
in erecting and fully equipping a building 
for the manufacture of snoes, at the ex¬ 
pense of $20,000 for the sole use of a Massa¬ 
chusetts firm which had offered to locate 
its eastern business there on the fulfillment 
of these conditions, is rather generous, to 
say the least. Numerous towns and 
cities have offered to exempt the property 
of new business firms from taxation for a 
time, on condition qf their establishing 
themselves within their limits, but build¬ 
ing and fitting out a factory is offering a 
rather tempting inducement to business 
concerns. If this sort of thing keeps on, 
there is nothing which a town may not 
do in order to bring business to it. 


On the Slst ult., the boiler roqm and 
bridge house of the Muirkirk Furnace, at 
Muirkirk, Prince George’s County, Md., 
was burned down, and the furnace clulled. 
The machinery for crushing ores and 
other parts of the plant are ruined Mr. 
Charles E. Coffin informs us that, while he 
is insured, the sum w ill probably not cover 
half the loss. The destroyed portions of 


Cast-Steel Gnns.—A press telegram 
from Washington, D. C., to Pittsburgh, 
under date of the 26th ult., gives the fol¬ 
lowing information in regard to the cast- 
steel gun recently built by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Casting Company, of Pittsburgh, and 
which has been sent to Washington for the 
purpose of being tested. The Pittsburgh 
cast-steel gun has been moved to the shell- 
room of the ordnance foundry at the navy 
yards, and workmen began to-day to re¬ 
move the unevenness that remains after 
rifling and cutting the place for the breech. 
This process of “lapping” out will re¬ 
quire some time, but still more time will 
be required to construct the mechanism of 
the breech,' as all departments are over¬ 
whelmed with work, The band for ele¬ 
vating and depressing the gun has also to 
be put in place. It is thought that the 
^n will be ready for the test within 30 
days. Without special announcement an¬ 
other cast-steel gun, with a bore similar in 
size to that of the Pittsburgh gun, has 
recently made its appearance at the Navy 
Yard. It is from the works of the Stand¬ 
ard Company at Thurlow, near Chester, 
Pa. The Thurlow gun is not yet placed 
ufwn the lathe, but lies Just as it was re¬ 
ceived from the foundry. 

In his forthcoming' report Col. Sydney 
Maxwell, Superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, says that last year 
the receipts of manufactured iron in that 
city aggregated 155,885 tons, the largest 
in its history. He says that 108 acres of 
ground have been secured on the Ohio 
River, adjacent to Cincinnati, for the erec¬ 
tion of the largest and most complete 
plant in the world for casting iron pipe. 

A correspondent writes us: “ T. J. Latt- 
ner is buU^g a nail factory at Rome, Ga., 
and was in Pittsburgh last week purchas¬ 
ing machinery, &c., for his works. The 
nail machines he bought from the American 
Nail Machine Company, at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, at the low price of $110 each. Four 
years a^o these machines sold for $300 
each, with the demand greater than the 
supply. This condition of affairs can only 
be accounted for by ruinous competition, 
overproduction or tariff tinkering.” 

The National Pipe Bending Company, 
New Haven, Conn., have been very busy 
for the last month in the manufacture of 
their National feed-water heater and coils 
of iron, brass and copper pipe, for which 
they have special machinery. They are 
now making three coils containing 1000 
feet each of H-inch iron pipe, which are 
to be shipped to Louisiana; this is the 
third order for that size coil. 


Mayor Hewitt, on Tuesday, appointed 
four Aqueduct Commissioners—namely, 
Gen. James C. Duane, until recently chief 
of the Engineer Corps, United States 
Army; Francis M. Scott, of the County 
Democracy, and Assistant Corporation 
Council since 1885; ex-Assemblyman Wal¬ 
ter Howe, Republican, who is a lawyer, 
and John F. Tucker, a well-known builder. 

A bill in Congress proposes to retaliate 
any discrimination a^inst American ves¬ 
sels passing through the Welland Canal 
by imposing a toll of 20 cents per ton on 
all foreign vessels passing through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 

The blast furnace of the Thomas Fur¬ 
nace Company, of Niles, Ohio, was blown 
in to-day to manufacture Bessemer pig 
iron for the trade. 
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BRAZIL. 

Pajia. July 24, 1888.— India Rubber,—hi^ht 
receipts dunng the month have caused our 
market to stiffen, values, moreover, being 
favored by the considerable rise in Exchange. 
July 27.—Our market has advanced 50 reis V 
kg. ; there remain unsold only 10 tons. The 
arrivals in July will fall off 200 tons from those 
of July, 1887. Exchange unaltered. Silrer .— 
The (jfovernmeut have resolved to withdiaw 
from circulation the 500 and 2000 reis Treasiu-y 
notes, and replace them by Silver Coin. Some 
17,000,000 worth of SilvW will constHiuently i 
have to be purchased abroad by the Imperial 
Mint.— Fer cable direct. ' 

AUSTRALIA. ^ 

Melbourne, July 13, 188S.— June Shi/}- 
ments from Melliourne, Adelaide, Sytlney and 
Queensland to England wei*e ctuuposed of 8000 
bales Wool, 1100 tons Tallow, :iO0 tons Copjx‘r, 
100 tons Copper ore, 8700 cwt. Wheat, 000 tons 
Flour and 400 tons Tin.— Fer cable via Lon¬ 
don. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, July 13, 1NS8.— Tin. —Our la.st 
report was dated 31st ult., since when there is 
no material change in the position. Buyers 
offer according to the prices ruling in London, 
but sellers refuse to part with their old stocks, 
and the arrivals from the mining districts have 
been very small. The last transaction was at 
$33.50. Tonnage. —Steamer rates to London 
are steady for immediate shipment at 27/0 (rj; 
30/ for w'eight. For New York via Canal no 
tonnage offers ; via Cape, the Wilhelm Anton, 
clears to^y, leaving the berth to ths Sesi- 
noora Rat^ are imchanged. For Boston the 
berth is vacant Exchange is c^uoted 3/1 % for 
six months’ sight.— GUfillan, Wood tt Co. 

Manila, July 28, 1888.— Hemp. —There are 
buyers at $9.25 picul, against $8,123^ same 
time last year, equaling, cost and freight 1^ 
ton, £81. 5/, against £i^. 13/4. Clearances 
for the United States since last cable there 
were none, against 2000 bales last year; ditto 
since Januaiy 1, 99.000, against 125^000; load¬ 
ing for the United States, none, agamst 11,000. 
Cleared for Great Britain since January 1, 
193,000, against 115,000; loading for ditto, 23,- 
000, against 21,000. Cleared for all other coun¬ 
tries, 45,000 bcdes, against 23.000; receipts at 
all ports since la^ cable, 5000, against 7000; 
ditto since January 1. 328,000 bcdes, against 
2.57,000 last year and 210,000 in 1880. Freight. 
$6, against $5 in 1887. Exchange, six months^ 
sight, London, 8/.5%, against Z/by^.—Ker dt 
Co. to Charles NordhauSj New York, per 
cable direct. 

Calcutta, June 16, 1888.— Jute. —The ten¬ 
dency in the Jute market here has been a 
quieter one for the past ten days. Sales were 
made of September-November delivery at 27.8 
rupees bale, f.o.b. Balers do not press the 
sale of later futures. Advices from Narain- 
gunge are dist^uieting with refei*ence to the 
new crop. There have been everywhere in the 
region either rains or a clouded sky, an un¬ 
usual kind of weather during the diy season; 
as, at the same time, the monsoon suddenW set 
in, the plant cannot mature properly. Efence 
it is estimated that the yield in Naraingunge 
will fan 25 % short of last year’s. There has 
been no abatement in the high temnerature 
here of lOS^ in the shade. The sky is clouded; 
rain is looked for in a day or two.— Times of 
India. 

SPAIN. 

Bilbao, July 14,1888.—-/ron Ore.—For three 
months past there has not been the animation 
noticeable during the present week and fort¬ 
night, numerous single cargoes being taken at 
6/10 (a 7/3 ^ ton, Rubios, and at 7/6 (a 8/ 
Cami^anil, total shipments to date summing 
up 2,0(>4,570 tons, as compared with 2,4:)0/'.(K) 
in 1887. Pig Iron. —The export reached 2515 
tons, and coastwise shipments 688 tons. The 
spot price here is 57 @ 60 pesetas, futures .55 
58, and Lingotillo, at Huelva ana Seville, 65.— 
Bilbao Maritirno v Comercial. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Zurich, July 18, 1888.—8’i7rrr Coinage. — 
The Federal Council declines to allow Italy, as 
member of the Latin Union, to recoin .its old 
Bourbon dollars into five-franc pieces and frac¬ 
tional silver coin, as this would only be increas¬ 
ing the silver circulation with which Switzer¬ 
land, since the late decline in the metal, is be¬ 
ing fiooded from Italy. Besides, at the last 
Latin Union conference both the Bel^an and 
Swiss delegates emphatically declared tnat they 


were oppos^ not only to all new coinage of Sil-' 
ver, but quite os much to recoining a vx^rtiou of t 
the five-franc pieces at present in circulation.— 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung. j 

GERMANY. 

Hambcuo, July 21, 1KS8.—/n>«.—Pig Iron 
has continued quiet in Rhenish-Westphalia, 
the Transatlantic demand for Spiegel does not 
revive, but the domtistic inquiry compensates 
tor this; 10 to 12^' is quot^ 57 marks. 
Oixlers are booked three months ahead. Roll¬ 
ing milLs have bought Uttle or no Forge Pig, 
still being engaged in stock taking as they are, 
but this interruption will soon cease. Some 
temporize, because they first want to await the 
fate of the various syndicates, the continuation 
of some of which" setuns precarious. Good 
quality Forge Pig is worth o6 marks V bui 
in RheiiLsh-Westphalia, and 47 49 in the Sie- 

gen district. Thomas is in brisk demand and 
very finn; Luxembourg is auote<l 38.70. 
Domestic ordei*s for Merchant In^n will last | 
for thi*ee months to c<ime. Although there is 
still a lack of export demand, the jiric'e re¬ 
mains 125 to 127. .50. Aggregate sales during 
second quarter have been coitsidembly l>elow 
those made during the fii*st ouarter. While 
l)oiler plates have remuinetl as lively as before, 
thin sheets are negle<;U*<l; the Wire Rod exiK)rt 
demand does not revive; Machine sho|>8, 
foundries and car works an» all doing well. 
Sjfclfer. —Advices from Silesia state that S|)el- 
ter production in the province is at nn^stmt de¬ 
creasing^ togtdher with that of (lesilverized 
Lead. The output of S|>elter during the first 
quarter was 20,1 v.ni tons as com])ared with 
20,478 tons during the corres]>onding iM*rio<l in 
1887, the deliveries being 19,727, against 16 ,h 05; 
the number of workmen employed was 6047, 
against 62t>9; the export from all Gei*many de¬ 
clined dui'ing the fin>t fom* months from 15,9;14 
tons of Spelter and Scrap Zinc to 14,911 this 
year, and of rolled from .5425 to il48:{ tons. The 
Hamburg market for Spelter has remaineil 
firmly siStained. German Lead is ri.sing and 
now commands 13.60 marks ^ 50 kg., while 
Copper is weaker.— Borsenhalle. 


Strikes and Lockouts. 


The “ Rejx)rt ujion Strikes and Lock¬ 
outs ” compiled under the supervision of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor, has just been issued from the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office. It covers the 
period of six years, ending December 31, 
1886, and is very thorough in its details of 
the subject. In fact, the ponderous vol¬ 
ume of 1172 pages would be of Uttle use 
except to specialists were it not for the ex¬ 
cellent analysis of the tables which Mr. 
Wright has compacted into 25 pages. 
Great pains have been taken to insure the 
accuracy of the report, and it hiay be 
accepted as a complete and correct history 
of the matter undertaken, or at lea-st as 
nearly so as could be possibly obtained. 

OBTAINING THE DATA. 

The methods under which this investi¬ 
gation has been conducted were as fol¬ 
lows: The files of all the leading news¬ 
papers, trade journals and commercial 
])eriodicals published in the United States 
during the years involved in the investiga¬ 
tion were searched for all references to 
strikes. I’he agents of the Bureau of 
Labor ‘were thus supplied with primary 
evidence of the existence of strikes, the 
names of the parties interested and the 
establishments concerned. They were also 
instructed to make diligent inquiry in all 
directions for other strikes, especially from 
labor organizations and manufacturers’ as¬ 
sociations, The Commissioner of Labor 
believes that by these means the Bureau 
has secured information relating to nearly 
every strike, if not every strike, which has 
occurred in the United States during the 
six years ending December 31, 1886. 

Four leading causes of strikes are: for 
increase of wa^es, for reduction of hours, 
against reduction of w^ages and for increa.se 
of wages and reduction of hours. These 
w’ere the causes of the strikes in 77.16 per 
cent, of the establishments. Strikes w^ere 
made in 800 establishments for reduction 
of hours and against being compelled to 
board with employer. 

It is shown by the summaries that out 
of the whole number of establishments af¬ 
fected success followed the strikes in 


10,375 esiablishniHnt.s, or 46.52 yiercent. of 
the whole; partial success was gained in 
3004, or 13.47 ])er cent, of the whole, and 
failure followed in 8910 establishments, or 
39.95 per cent, of the whole number, and 
strikes were .still pending in 15 establish¬ 
ments on December 31, 1886. 

For lockouts 564 establishments, or 25.47 
per cent, of the whole, succeeded in gain- 
ingtheir point ; 190, or 8.58 per cent., par¬ 
tially succeeded, and 1339, or 60.48 per 
cent., of the whole failed, while lockouts 
were still pending in 121 establishments, 
or 5.47 per cent., on December 31, 1886. 

THE LOSSES ENTAILED. 

The loss to the strikers for the period 
involve<i was $51,814,723. The loss to 
employees through lockouts was $8,157,- 
717, or a total wage loss to employees of 
$.59,972,440. These lo.sse8 occurred in 24,- 
518 establishraent.s, being an average loss 
of $2446 to each establislmient and of over 
$40 to each person involved. A table is 
given showing the number of days required 
for employees to recover wage los.ses' in 
wholly succe.ssful strikes for increase of 
wages. 

The extreme casas are a laborer’s strike 
in New York, in which the average wages 
lost were 61 cents and the time to make 
up the loss was only one day, and a strike 
of binders and trimmers of fur hats at 
Danbury, C'onn., in which the w^ages lost 
were $19.24, and the increase gained was 
only 1 cent per day, so that it required 
1924 days to make good the loss. The 
average wages lost per employee in all the 
successful strikes was $20.42, the average 
gain in daily wages was 27 cents, and the 
average time to make up the lo.ss was 76 
days. 

Mr. Wright thinks that the turning 
point was reached in 1886, and that it can 
be emphatically stated that strikes are 
now on the decline. 

The chapter upon strikes and lockouts 
prior to 1881 contains much interesting 
information. The first strike of record 
was that of the journeymen bakers in New 
York city in 1741. They were tried for a 
conspiracy not to bake until their wages 
were raised, and convicted, but it does not 
appear that any sentence was ever passed. 

SOME OLD-TIME STRIKES. 

In 1796, 1798 and 1799 the journeymen 
shoemakers of Philadelphia struck for 
higher wages and w^ere successful. In No¬ 
vember, 1803, a strike occurred in New 
York City which is commonly known as 
the “ Sailors’ strike,” and which has been 
generally considered as the first strike in 
the United States. A number of sailors 
stnick for an increase of pay from $10 to 
$14 per mouth. They marched around 
the city and compelled other seamen to 
leave their work, but were put to flight by 
the constabulary, who arrested their leader 
and lodged him in jail. The strike was a 
failure. 

A very singular strike occurred in 1817 
in Medford, Mass. Thacher Magoun, a 
shipbuilder, notified his men that he would 
not furnish them with the customary" gr^g, 
and that no liquor should be used in his 
shipyard. The men wTote the words “A5) 
Rvm! No Rum!” upon each stick of tim¬ 
ber in the yard, and some of them refused 
to work, but finally gave in. 

This was paralleled by a general strike 
of employees upon the railroad l>etween 
Reading and Hamburg, Pa., in 1839, w’here 
the demand w’as for an increase of pay from 
$1 to $1.12^ per day, and for moie w'his- 
key, the allowance being a pint and a half 
per day to each man, dealt out in nine 
doses. 

The compilation of the statutes of the 
different States concerning strikes, com¬ 
binations, conspiracies, intimidations, Ixiy- 
cotts, &c., shows that Maryland, New 
Jersey and New York have enacted laws 
authorizing combinations of workmen to 
I secure advances in wages. 
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Trade Report. 


Chicago. 

OlBce of The Iron Age., 96 and 97 Washington St., 
Chicago. July an, 1888. 

Pigr Iron. — The increased business 
which has been threatening for some time 
made its appearance last week. Buyers 
took hold very liberally in several lines, 
notably in Lake Superior Charcoal and 
Ohio ^fteners, with also some regard for 
Southern Coke. The sales of Lake 
Superior Charcoal and Alabama Car-Wheel 
aggregated over 20,000 tons, distributed 
among Malleable Casting and Car-Wheel 
manufacturers and the Agricultural Imple¬ 
ment trade. Several thousand tons of 
Southern Coke and Ohio Softeners were 
also disposed of. Although these sales 
constitute a regular feature of the trade at 
this time of the year, and therefore do not in¬ 
dicate in themselves a radical change in the 
market, yet a good feature of the situation 
is the fact that the buyers were not able 
to break prices to any extent. One or two 
contracts for Lake Superior Charcoal were 
placed at quite low figures, but most of 
the orders were based on $19 and $19.50, 
cash. The lowest sellers are now in a 
position to demand an equal price with 
the balance of the trade and insist that 
they will no longer make concessions. 
Lake Superior Coke was not in as strong 
demand as some other Irons; nevertheless 
a considerable number of small orders 
were booked. The makers of Coke Irons, 
both Northern and Southern, are now dis¬ 
inclined to take orders extending beyond 
this year, while most of them are endeav¬ 
oring to shorten the time to three months. 
Cash quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Chi- 
cagD Lake Superior Charcoal, all numbers, 
$19 @ $19.50; Alabama Car-Wheel, $20.25; 
Southern Charcoal Foundry, No. 1, $18 
@ $19; Jackson County Softeners, No. 1 , 
$17.50 @ $18; Hocking Valley, Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $16.50 @ $17.50; American 
Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $18.25 @ $19; 
other OWo Scotch Irons, No. 1, $17.50 @ 
$18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1. $17 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 @ $16.50; No. 
3, $15 @ $15.50; Southern Coke, No. 
\ $17; No. 2 V^d Open Briiarht, $16.50; 
No. 3, $16; Nd. 1 Mill. $15.50. 

Bar Iron. —The heavy inquiries from 
the Amcultural Implement trade alluded 
to in last week’s report have not yet been 
placed, but will be very shortly. They 
will probably be 25 ^ in excess of the 
orders placed last year, owing to the pros¬ 
perous condition of the farmers. Jobbers 
and small consumers are in the market for 
a considerable quantity of Iron, but the 
mills are slow about starting up and agents 
are somewhat at sea in making quotations 
for early deliveries. The usual rate for 
carload lots is 1.65^, half extras, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for Common Iron, but some sell¬ 
ers ask more, while a few are willing to 
shade this quotation for satisfactory speci¬ 
fications and deliveries. The organization 
of Western Bar Iron manufacturers is ex¬ 
pected to play an important part shortly 
in regulating production and preventing 
the cutting of prices. Store quotations 
range from 1.90^ to 2^, according to 
quantity and quality. 

Straetnral Iron. —The demand has 
been quiet of late, except for small lots 
from store, which are freely called for. A 
contract for an Iron swing-bridge across 
the Calumet River was awarded to P. E. 
Lane A Co. for $6392. Mill lots quoted 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles; 2.20^; 
Universal Plates, 2.25 ^; Tees, 2.45^; 
Beams, 8.40^; Store prices are as follows: 
Angles, 2.40^ % 2.70^; Tees, 2.60^ 
2.90f; Beams and Channels, 8.80^. 


Plates, Tabes, Ac.—A very large busi¬ 
ness has been transacted in Plates. Al¬ 
though the mills have advanced their rates 
on Tank and Heavy Sheet Iron and on 
large lots of Boiler Tubes, the local 
dealers have as yet made no change in 
their prices and still quote as follows: 
Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^ ; Tank 
Iron, 2.55^; Tank Steel, 2.80^; Shell 
Iron, 8 ^; Shell Steel, 8.25^; Flange Iron 
and Steel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 
5.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ @ 4.25^; Ulster 
Iron, 8.75^; Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ and 10 % 
off on 24 -inch and larger and 624 % 
on 2 -inch and smaller. 

Sheet Iron. —Brokers are now having 
much diflSculty in finding mills ready to 
take orders for Black Sheets, as many 
have their capacity engaged, and others 
are not running. Those in a position to 
handle some of the business offered ask 
2.95^ @ 8 ^, f.o.b. Chicago for No. 27. 
Jobbers quote 3.10^ @ 8.20^ from store 
for small lots of No. 27, and are having a 
good demand from the trade. 

Galvanized Iron. — Manufacturers’ 
agents report another heavy week. Cor¬ 
nice-makers, car builders and other classes 
of consumers have taken large quantities. 
They find prices more easily sustained. 
Small lots continue to be quoted at 60 ^ 
and 5 off for Juniata, and 60 ^ and 10 ^ 
off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —The heavy consum¬ 
ers are now soliciting bids for their year's 
supply, and it is reported that some of 
these orders have already been placed at 
prices approaching those prevailing two 
years since. Store trade has been excel¬ 
lent, the orders though small being numer¬ 
ous. Quotations range as follows: Besse¬ 
mer Bars, 2.30^ @ 2.50^; Tool Steel, 84 ^ 
94 ^; Specials, 13^ @ 25^; Crucible 
Spring, 4.40^; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.90^; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.75^ @ sif ; 
Crucible Sheet Steel, 7^ @ 11^. 

Steel Rails. —A few contracts are under 
negotiation, but no sales have been made 
for some time, and the local manufacturers 
are fast approaching the last of their or¬ 
ders. They are inclined to take some en¬ 
couragement from the crop reports and 
from the recent decision of Judge Brewer 
in the Iowa railroad cases, both of which 
will have a favorable effect on railroad 
earnings and railroad securities, thus lead¬ 
ing to purchases of Rails, but the benefits 
thus expected are remote. In the absence 
of business ((notations are nominal. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Sales of Old 
Iron Rails are reported at $19, $19.50 and 
even $20. A sale of 1000 tons at an in¬ 
terior point was made at $19.50, and an¬ 
other lot brought $18.50 on the Ohio 
River, equal to $19.50 or $19.75 here. 
The supply is now quite limited, while 
there are numerous inquiries from consum¬ 
ers willing to pay $18.75 $19, but who 

feel that $19.50 @ $20 is too high in pro¬ 
portion to the price of Bar Iron. Old Car- 
Wheels are a trifle higher and could now 
be sold at $19, but they seem to be very 
scarce. 

Scrap. —Wrought Scrap is lower, with 
very little moving. A moderate demand 
is experienced for cast. A limited sale 
has been found for Borings and Turnings, 
but they are only wanted at low prices. 
Steel is very quiet. Mixed Country Scrap 
is quoted at $11 @ $11.50. Selling quo¬ 
tations for carefully selected are as fol¬ 
lows, ^ ton of 2000 lb.: No. 1 Forge or 
Railroad Shop, $16.50 $17; Track, $16; 

No. 1 Mill, $12 $12.50; Light Wrought, 

$ 8 ; Horseshoes, $16.50; Axles, $22; Cast 
Machinery, $12 $12.50; Stove Plate, 

$9.50 (($ $10; Cast Borings, $7.50 @ $ 8 ; 
Wrought Turnings, $ 10 ; Axle Turnings, 
$11.50 @ $ 12 ; Coil Steel, $13; Leaf Steel, 
$14; Locomotive Tires, $14. 


Hardware. —A very good trade is re¬ 
ported from jobbers in Shelf Hardware. 
The demand is now,running largely to fall 
goods, such as Sheet Iron, Nails, Tin Plate, 
Tenners’ stock of all kiniis. Stove Boards, 
Coal Hod?, Stove Furniture, &c. Prices 
are being steadily maintained, and in nearly 
every respect the condition of this branch 
of trade is highly satisfactory. Jobbers 
in Heavy Hardware are feeling a little im¬ 
provement in their trade also, particularly , 
in the demand for Wagon Material. 

Nails. —Although manufacturers’ agents 
report actual business as very slight in 
volume, they are in constant receipt of a 
stream of inquiries, indicating the anxiety 
with which the course of the market is 
now being watched. Any indication of 
prices hardening would doubtless cause a 
rush of orders. Large lots of Steel Nails 
from factory are still quoted at $1.90 @ 
$ 1 , 924 , f.o.b., Chicago, for ordinary speci¬ 
fications, while small lots from store are 
held at $2.05. ‘Jobbers quote Wire Nails 
at $2.50 @ $2.60. 

Barb Wire. —Trade is very dull, most 
of the factories being shut (iown for re- 
jiairs, and the jobbers making no effort to 
force business. Small lots are still quoted 
at 3^ for Painted, and 3.75^ for Galvan¬ 
ized. 

Pig Lead. —Manufacturing consumers 
have purchased quite freely, Iwth spot and 
futures, taking in the aggregate over 600 
tons, which was bought at 3.85^ @ 3.90^. 
The tone of the local market has been very 
firm and values have been well maintained, 
3.90^ being bid for Desilverized at the 
close of the week. 

Copper. —The negotiations referred to 
last week are still continuing, buyers hoping 
to get lower figures and sellers resisting. 


Philacielphia. 

Ofl9(^ of The Iron Age^ 280 South Fourth St. f 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 31, 1888. f 

Pig Iron. —The market has maintained 
a firm tone, and, although there are no 
changes in quoted rates, holders appear to 
be fining confidtnee, so that, as compared 
with last week, the position is probably a 
shade better. In any case the disposition 
is to ask full prices, while requests for con¬ 
cessions are not entertained for a moment. 
Still there are no indications of any im¬ 
portant changes, ss there is plenty of Iron 
for sale yet, although not precisely such 
brands as consumers woum prefer. But 
on any slight advance it is believed that 
the supply would soon be increased, so 
that consumers are in no hurry to place 
orders at advanced prices. The position 
is carefully watched, however, the feeling 
of confidence being so general that people 
are inclined to look only on one side of the 
market, and that for the present is the 
bright side. But, as already stated, while 
consumers are willing to buy liberally, and 
have bought liberally at the old prices, 
they are not ready to pay an advance, 
unless for small lots, or under special cir¬ 
cumstances. The sellers’ standpoint is 
about as follows: Those who make really 
good Iron have already sold as much for 
forwanl delivery as they care to sell, and 
are asking a small advance on new orders. 
Those who occupy a less favorable position 
in the trade are still quoting the old 
prices for prompt deliveries, but are not 
generally willing to accept orders for de¬ 
livery later than October. This statement 
fairly covers the entire field, so that fur¬ 
ther comment seems to be unnecessary. 
Sales during the week taking the extreme 
limits at both ends have been as fol¬ 
lows for tidewater deliveries: No. 1 
Foundry, $18 ^ $19; No. 2 do., $16.75 
@ $17.50; Gray Forge, $15.75 @ $16.25. 
Southern Irons might possibly be had for 
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less money, but there is no demand, and 
no offerings at prices likely to prove ac¬ 
ceptable to buyers. 

Foreign Iron. —Prices are entirely 
nominal, as there is no demand, and no 
inquiries likely to lead to business at 
present. Asking prices are as follows: 
Bessemer, $19 @ $20, c.i.f., duty paid, 
and 20 ^ Spiegel, $26 @ $26.50. 

Blooms. —Steel moves fairly in small 
lots. Prices about as follows: Slabs 
and Billets from $29 to $35, f.o.b. 
cars at mill, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 $54 ; 

Run-out Anthracite $42 (ft $44 ; Scrap 
Blooms, $34 (ft). $35 ^ * ‘ bloom ” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
aid, $29 (cn $30 for Nail Slabs; $31.50 (ft 
32.50 for 4x4 Billets, and $35 ^ $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to! 
analysis, &c. \ 

Mnek Barn.—The demand is improv-1 
ing, and sellers find the market still 
in their favor. Sales during the week ] 
have been made at $27 @ $27.50, deliv¬ 
ered, with a general di8])osition to stand 
out for $27.50 $28, delivered. 

Bar Iron. —There is very little doing 
in Bars, and such demand as there is is j 
met at very irregular prices. Some quote 
1.85^, firm, while others claiming to make 
strictly refined Iron are willing to shade 
1.8^, and still others go considerably be¬ 
low that fi^re; all depends on what a 
buyer is willing to accept as first quality. 
Skelp Iron is in better demand, however, 
and sales of about 2000 tons of Grooved 
are reported at somewhat higher figures 
than quoted a week ago. Sellers ask 
1.82^^ @ 1.85^, delivered, but it is reason¬ 
ably certain that the sales in question 
were at lower figures than these. But 
there is no doub^ that manufacturers feel 
more confident of their position, and for 
the present, at least, will stand out for 
better prices. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —There is 
nothing materially different from last 
week. Business in small lots is fairly 
active, but there are no large orders on the 
market, and mills do very little more than 
hold their own. Still the tendency toward 
improvement in other branches imparts a 
more hopeful feeling, and manufacturers 
believe that their turn will come soon. 
Meanwhile prices remain as before, say: 
Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 1.95^ 
2.05^ ; Shell, 2.4^ @ 2.5^; Flange, 8.6^; 
Fire-Box, 4^; Steel Plates, Tank and 
Ship Plate, 2.3^ @ 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; 
Flange, 3^ 3^^; Fire-Box, @ 4^^. 

Structural Iron. —There is no great 
activity in this department, but there is 
a fair business nevertheless. Most of the 
mills have portions of unfilled contracts to 
work on, and this with a very good cur¬ 
rent demand keeps them pretty well em¬ 
ployed. There is nothing in the near fu¬ 
ture likely to cause any particular change, 
although there are the usual hints of good 
things to come, but the dates not fixed. 
Prices same as before—viz.: 2^ @ 2.10^ 
for Bridge Plate; 2^ @ 2.10^ for Angles; 
2.6^ @1 2.7^ for Tees, and 3.3^ for Beams 
and Channels. Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand for good 
Sheets is said to be satisfactory, and the 
entire current output is taken at fair prices. 
There is the usual pressure to sell inferior 
qualities at comparatively low prices, but 
the demand is for the best makes, for 
which quotations are as follows for small 
lots: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28... (» 

Best Refined, Nos. 18 to 25.3 (§ 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom bbeets, Nos. 26 to28... .4^ 6? 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to25... .4 @ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 161 o 21.... 3W (a, 

Blue Annealed . .2.8 @ 8 ^ 

Best Bloom. Galvanized, discount.62>^ % 

Common, discount.673^ % 


Steel Ralls. —There is very little busi¬ 
ness doing in this market, owing prob¬ 
ably to lower quotations at • mills further 
West. Small lots are quoted at $30 @ 
$30.50 at mill, but on firm offers for good- 
sized lots prices would doubtless be shadt^l 
to good buyers, but in the absence of such 
demand quotations are held as above, $30 
@ $30.50 at mill. 

Old Rails. —No sales have been reported 
in this market for some time past, but lots 
for delivei*}'^ at mills near by have been 
sold at alx)ut $22. Lots in store or afioat 
for this port are offered at $22 (g) $22.50, 
but at present there are no bids at over $21 
Philadelphia. 

Scrap Iron. —Market dull, and prices ir¬ 
regular. Small lots of good quality com¬ 
mand about the figures (pioted below, but 
the market will not bear much press¬ 
ure: Asking prices, $18 (g $19 for 
cargo lots; $20 ((t> $21 for carload 
lots, delivered, or for choice $21.50 
@ $22; No. 2 do., $14 (g $15; Turn¬ 
ings, $13 (It $14; Old Steel Rails, $19 (g 
$20; Cast S<rap, $14 (fh $15: do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @) $10: Old Fish Plates, $24 (^ 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 ^ $18, Phil¬ 
adelphia, or its equivalent. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —The improving 
condition of trade in this department noted 
last week continues, and manufacturers 
are meeting with a fair demand. Dis¬ 
counts are quoted as follows: Black 
Butt-Welded 55 on Galvanized do., 
45 <; on Black iLap-Welded, 65 ^ \ on 
Galvanized do., 521 on Boiler Tubes 
60 

Nails. —There is no change from last 
week, although in sympathy with the 
firmer feeling in other departments manu¬ 
facturers arc inclined to stiffen up a little. 
Lots from store are nominally about $2.05, 
with the usual discount on large lots. 

Chattanooga. 

Office of The /ran Aq€^ Carter and »tb 8t«., J 
Chattanooga, July 30,1888. i 

Pig Iron. —All developments during 
the past week show a decided stiffening 
up in prices, a much better demand and a 
general tone of encouragement throughout 
all the Iron districts of the South. Sales 
for round lots are being made without 
much correspondence, and in many in¬ 
stances at 25^ to 50^ in advance of the 
market, as it was a few days ago, and the 
general opinion appears to prevail that 
prices will go up at least $1 before the 
summer closes. There have been sales of 
about 7000 tons to remain in the yard, for 
some of which spot cash has been paid. 
This appears to be very good evidence that 
parties who have some surplus in money 
have confidence that Iron will advance. 
The quoting prices at which the bulk of 
sales were made during the past week was 
$14 for No. 2, and $15 for No. 1; at the 
same time many were made at prices both 
above and below these figures, therefore, 
the market could not be quoted as steady. 

Miscellaneous. —As the summer ad¬ 
vances so also does the prospect of very 
abundant crops of all kinds develop. The 
subject of w’atermelons may not be very 
proper in this place, yet a few statistics 
may not be uninteresting. Information 
obtained from some of the shipping agents 
shows that so far the E. T.. Va. and Ga. 
line have shipped 850 carloads; the Cen¬ 
tral System of Georgia, about 2000 car¬ 
loads; the S, F. and W., about 2700 car¬ 
loads; the 8. C. and Port Royal, about 
350 carloads, and from Augusta proper, 
about 50 carloads, making al^ut 5950 car¬ 
loads of melons so far this season. To 
this may be added about half as many 
more from Western Alabama, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, making nearly 9000 car¬ 
loads. These net the grower from $75 to 
$150 per car, or nearly $1,000,000. The 


freight on these melons averages the lines 
from $18 to $35 per carload, or say $225,- 
000. The special agents who are detailed 
to look after these shipments state that 
the acreage will be doubled the coming 
year. 

Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, July 80, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —There has been further im¬ 
provement in the temper of the local Pig 
Iron market during the past week. There 
has been an active inquiry for both Mill 
and Foundry grades, and while the supply 
of Foundry has lx*en ample there has teen 
a scarcity of Mill Iron for prompt deliv- 
eiyThe .volume of business nas been 
materially increased since the rise com¬ 
menced, but there is considerable irregu¬ 
larity in quotations. Ohio Irons may be 
obtaim*d on a lower basis, relatively, than 
Southern grades, except Silvery and Soft¬ 
eners, but while there are several weak 
furnaces, the majority are demanding 
higher prices. Some large contracts have 
been placed during the w eek by agricul¬ 
tural works, car-wheel manufacturers and 
rolling mills, with other contracts in prog¬ 
ress. While sales have been more largely 
of Foundry Irons the reason has been be¬ 
cause of the scarcity of Mill Iron for im¬ 
mediate delivery. Silver Gray Iron is re¬ 
ported to be especially abundant, but this 
condition will probably be but temporary. 
The sales of both Mill and Foundry grades 
have been made for delivery daring the 
next six months, and among the sales may 
be noted 3000 tons No. 1 Southern Coke 
Foundry at about $16 (0 $16.50 for long 
delivery, 2000 tons No. 2 Southern Coke 
Foundry Iron at $15.50, and several car¬ 
load lots at $15.75, cash, here; 1000 tons 
No. 1 Southern Mill Iron at about $14 @ 
$14.25, and moderate amounts of No. 2 
Mill Iron at $13.50 @ $13.75; 2000 tons 
of Southern Car-Wheel Iron, Hanging 
Rock, equivalent to $25, cash, here, ana 
5000 tons of Lake Superior Charcoal Iron 
at about $20 @ $20.25, cash, Cincinnati. 
Several 100-ton lots of Mottled Iron have 
sold at about $12.75, cash, here. Beyond 
the confidence and increased volume of 
business there are no new features. Prices 
current here, cash, f.o.b., are approxi¬ 
mately as follows: 

HoUBUut Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.50 (ft $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. Z. 15.50 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3..*.... 14.50 (Tli 15.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 ^ 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 16.50 U 16.00 

Mahoningr and Shenan^o Valley .. 16.50 (il 17.00 

Hansrin^ Hock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.50^ 22.50 

HanKin^ Kock Charcoal, No. 2_ 10.00 @ 21.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 17.50®, ISm 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. leJiO® 17.60 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.50® 14.00 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 12.50® lUwOO 

No. 1. Mill Coke. 14.00® 14.60 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 13.50 ® . 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hangina Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.d) 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.00 ® 2L00 


Mannfactnred Iron. —Harmony having 
been restored among the mills and their 
workers, there has been more activity on 
the part of all concerned. Mills have 
bought more freely and have taken con¬ 
tracts for next year’s delivery at about the 
basis of quotations previously named: Bar 
and Sheet Iron—Common ^r Iron, 1.90^ 
(gi 2^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^ @ 8^; 
Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50^ 
3.25^ ; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 
25, 34^ <gi 4i^ ^ lb. 

Nails. —There has been a liberal supply 
of all kinds and only a moderate jobbing 
trade without change in quotations. Sales 
of round lots are made from the mills on 
the ba.si8 of 15^ lower than quotations. 
Jobbing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
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which sell at $2 ^ keg, with 10^ rebate 
in carload lots at mills; 50d @ 60d, 
25^; lOd, 10^; 8d @ 9d, 25^; 6d @ 7d, 
40^; 4d @ 5d, 60^; 3d, $1, and 2d $1.50 
per keg more. Steel Nails sell at $2 and 
Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 @ $2.75 ^ keg. 

Old Material. —There has been a more 
active demand for Old Rails, and some 
sales of moment have been reported at 
about $19.50, cash, here. There has also 
been an improved demand for Old Wheels, 
but they have been more freely offered at 
$18.50, cash, Cincinnati. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., July 30, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —The condition of the mar¬ 
ket during the past week has been about 
the same as last. Offers have been made 
q«ite freely for large amounts of Iron, but 
furnaces are rather slow in accepting same 
at present prices. As yet there has been 
no advance in prices since last week, but 
from the present outlook we think buyers 
may expect a slight advance at any mo¬ 
ment. We think it advisable for those 
needing Iron for the balance of the year to 
buy at prices now prevailing, as, from the 
present view of the market, there appeara 
to be no prospect of a decline, and mdi- 
cations point strongly to an advance. 
Placing ourselves in the position of those 
needing Iron, we would most assuredly 
take advantage of the present market. 
Several large Southern furnaces have sus¬ 
pended operations for the present and are 
unable to state when they will resume. 
We quote for cash as follows: 


Southern Ck>ke, No. 1 Foundry—$10.00® 
“ No. 2 “ .... 15.00® 

“ No.^ “ .... 14.50® 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.50 ® 

Hamrinsr Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.M® 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.25 ® 

Silver Gray, different anrades- 13.25 ® 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 12.75 ® 
“ No. 2 “ “ 12.25 ® 

“ No. 1 “ Cold Short 12.25 ® 

“ CTiareoal, No. 1 Mill 13.25 ® 

White and Mottled, different grrades 12.00 ® 
Southern Car - wheel, standard 

brands. 21.50 ® 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.50 ® 

Hanfiriuff Rock, Cold Blast. 22.50 ® 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 18.50 ® 


$17.00 

16.00 

15.00 

17.00 

22.25 

17.75 

14.25 

13.75 

13.25 
13.25 

14.75 
12.60 

24.50 

20.60 

24.50 

19.50 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, July 30,1888. 

Iron Ore. —Prices are a little firmer. 
The very high grade Ores, which sold two 
weeks ago for $5.50 @ $5.75, are now 
held at the latter figure although, as a 
matter of fact, but little of this quality re¬ 
mains unsolu. The advance in Lake 
freights and the scarcity of many of the 
Bessemer Ores accounts for the stiffening 
up of the market. Sales of Hematite Ores, 
just below the Bessemer limit are reported 
to-day at 14 .60. Sales of non-Bessemer 
Menoiminees for Eastern delivery, at figures 
equivalent to $3.80, f.o.b. vessels Cleve¬ 
land, are also made public. It is becoming 
quite evident that mining companies will 
have demands for more Ore than they ar j 
now prepared to produce. Increased facili - 
ties at the mines are being discussed. 
Gogebic Bessemers are so well sold up that 
a local dealer is said to have been unable 
to fill a 25,000-ton order last week, 
although $4.80 was offered. Ores from 
some of the mines in this district have 
been sold during the past seven days for 
$4. 70 @ $4.75. The total shipments to 
date from the upper Lake ports aggregate 
1,650,000 tons, as against 1,825,000 tons 
shipp^ up to a corresponding period last 
year. The Gogebic range has exceeded 
Its shipments of last season by about 375,- 
000 tons. The Norrie and Colby mines 
will together ship about 600,000 tons; 
the Ashland and Aurora combined about 
250,000 tons, while the other mines in this 
district are calculated to bring the season’s 


output up to aboil^t 1,225,000 tons. The 
other ranges will fall below last season’s 
record, the estimated output now being: 
Gogebic district 1,225,000 tons; Marquette 
district, 1,400,000 tons; Menominee dis¬ 
trict, 1,000,000 tons; Vermillion district, 
450,000 tons. 

Pig Iron. —Prices, although no higher 
than one week ago, are firmer, and con¬ 
sumers are buying more liberally. The 
demand at present so far exceeds the pro¬ 
duction that stocks are clearing up, and 
better quotations are looked forward to 
with every degree of confidence. 

Mannfactared Iron. —Bar Iron is sell¬ 
ing at 1.65^ 1.70^. There is an active 

inquiry for sheets at 2.70^ for No. 24 and 
8^ for No. 27. The mills are crowded 
with orders from bodge builders for 
special shapes. 

Scrap Iron.— Miscellaneous and Wrought 
Scrap is very dull, extra heavy Axles, how¬ 
ever, being in fair demand. Two or three 
small lots of Old American Rails have sold 
during the week at $20.25. 

Coke. —The demand is still heavy, with 
price at the ovens $1 ^ ton. 


Pittsburgh. 

Offioo of The Iron Age, 77 Fourth Ave., (. 

Pittsburgh, July 31, 1888. j 

The Iron lockout is a thing of the past, 
but the mills have not all been started up 
yet, nor have all mill firms signed the 
scale, but they will be obliged to do so 
before resuming business. So far as the 
volume of business is concerned it is in¬ 
creasing, but there is no improvement in 
prices, and herein is where the great 
trouble lies. There never was a larger 
business in raw Iron than there has been 
during the past two weeks in this district; 
included in the sales reported were several 
large blocks. As a rule the improvement 
in the products succeeds that in the raw 
article, and consumers generally have been, 
to some extent, anticipating future wants. 
The feeling is gaining ground that there 
will be a large .business this fall, but 
whether it will be sufficiently so to enable 
mill owners to realize better prices re¬ 
mains to be seen. The reports both from 
the West and South are very generally 
favorable, and these reports are not with¬ 
out their effect, as our Pittsburgh manu¬ 
facturers are largely dependent upon those 
sections for a market for their products. 
While the Amalgamated Association 
managers feel considerably elated over 
their recent victory, and, not without 
reason, yet they, as well as the Knights of 
Labor, have also suffered a number of de¬ 
feats; the latest one of the latter is the 
Steel works of Singer, Nimick & Co., 
which is now a non-union mill; while pay¬ 
ing the same wages allowed by other mills, 
the proprietors refuse to recognize any 
labor associations; they treat directly 
with their men. A number of other con¬ 
cerns are running non-union, including the 
Black Diamond Steel Works, Park, Bro. 
& Co., Solar Iron Works, Wm. Clarkson, 
McKeesport Iron Works, W. D. Wood 
& Co., Edgar Thomson Steel Rail Works, 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. and the Natrona 
Salt Works, each employing a large num¬ 
ber of men. It is probable that other 
manufacturers will do likewise, as soon as 
they see their way clear. It is not so much 
the matter of wages as a desire on the part 
of employers to & free to treat with their 
employees directly and personally; they 
want to exercise the right to hire and dis¬ 
charge without dictation from committees 
of la^r associations, and this is one of the 
strongest reasons for employers breaking 
loose from these labor organizations. 

Pig Iron. —There is no abatement ap¬ 
parently in the demand; sales continue 
large. Sales of some 30,000 tons have 


been reported during the past couple of 
weeks; however, this was not altogether 
unexpected, as it was not known that all 
the mills when they closed down July 1 
had little or no stock, and they had to re¬ 
plenish before starting up. While the 
market is firmer, prices have unde^one no 
change as compared with those of a week 
ago; some furnacemen are refusing to ac¬ 
cept lower rates, but consumers have no 
trouble in obtaining about all they want. 
A considerable proportion of the Iron sold 
during the past couple of weeks was taken 
by speculators, and will be held at fur¬ 
naces until there is a market that it can be 
disposed of at a profit. This is bad for 
the furnacemen, as this Iron held on spec¬ 
ulation is liable to be thrown upon the 
market at any time. In regard t) the stock 
of Pig Iron in this district in first hands it 
is not large, and while, as already noted, 
the market is firmer there is no indication 
of any immediate boom, as there is a pos¬ 
sibility that prices may advance somewhat 
within the next 30 or 60 days. We quote 
as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge... 

All Ore Mill. 

White and Mottled.... 

No. 1 Foundry. 

No. 2 Foundry. 

No. 3 Foundry. 

Charcoal Foundry. 

Cold Blast Charcoal... 
Bessemer Iron. 


$14.(i0® $14.35, cash 
15.00® 15.50, “ 

13.. 50 ® 14.00, “ 

10.. 50 ® 16.75, “ 

15.75 ® 16.00, “ 

14.75 ® 15.00, “ 

21.50® 24.00, “ 

25.00 ® 28.00, “ 

. 17.00® 17.25, “ 


Of the 3000 tons of Bessemer reported, 
2500 tons were at $17 cash, and 500 tons 
at $17.25 cash—the former may be re¬ 
garded as the ruling quotation. 


Manufactured Iron. —The demand is 
more active, but with an increasing pro¬ 
duction prices are no better, and here is 
the great source of complaint; it is the un- 
remunerative prices that annoy mill own¬ 
ers more than anything else. Some, for 
this reason, are indifferent about taking 
new business, and they are making no 
special effort with this end in view, and 
the chief object in starting up is to hold 
their trade, prevent their customers from 
buying from competitors, realizing as they 
do that once gone it may not be easy to 
get them back. We quote prices as a 
week ago, although it is probable that for 
very desirable orders Bar quotations are 
being shaded: 1.70^ @ 1.80^ for Bars; 
Plate Iron, 2.10^ @ 2.20^; No. 24 Sheet, 
2.70^ @ 2.80^, all 60 days, 2 ^ off. 

Muck Bar. —There is more doing, but 
no improvement in prices, which are re- 
gardea by makers as very unsatisfactory, 
$26 @ $26.50, cash. Sale of 1500 tons 
reported at the outside quotation. Even 
at the outside price it is claimed that there 
is little or no margin. 

Nails. —-There is no improvement to 
note in this market. Pittsburgh manu¬ 
facturers are still refusing to sell below the 
card rate, $1.90, 60 days, 2 ^ oE for cash, 
in carlots, but as they are ^tting no or¬ 
ders it is evident that competitors at other 
points are selling for less. It is claimed 
that purchases can be made at $1.90, de¬ 
livered at Chicago, equal to about $1. W in 
Pittsburgh. Our manufacturers claim that 
even at full card rate the margin is small,. 
and that rather than cut below they will 
not run their factories, and there are but 
very few Nail machines running here at 
present. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There is but lit¬ 
tle change to note in the general position 
of the market, with the exception that 
Boiler Tubes are firmer and higner; there 
are comparatively few mills that make 
Tubes, and this accounts for their having 
stiffened up while the balance of the list 
shows no improvement. Discounts may be 
quoted as follows: on Black Butt-Welded 
Hpe, 60 do., Galvanized, 56 Black 
Lap-Welded, 70^; Galvanized do., 60 
off; Boiler Tubes, 65 ^ off; Casing, 35^ 
^ foot, net; 2-inch Tubing, 114^. 
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Old Ralls. —There is an increased de¬ 
mand, caused by the starting up of the 
valley mills, where the consumption is al¬ 
ways large, and the market is firmer. We 
can report a number of small sales at 
$20.50 @ $21, cash, mostly at $21, which 
may be regarded as the ruling price. It is 
rumored that a valley mill bought a lot of 
4000 tons at $20.50, but thus far the rumor 
has not been confirmed. There have been 
no foreign Rails sold here for a long 
time. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets are 
still quotable at $28 @ $28.50, cash, as to 
size, quality and delivery. Nail Slabs, 
$28.75 @ $28; Domestic Rail Crops, $17.25 
@ $17.50. Sale 500 tons Foreign Crops 
at $28.50. Those making a specialty of 
Billets are pretty well sold up, and some 
of them are indifferent about making ad¬ 
ditional sales, especially for future de¬ 
livery. 

Steel Ralls. —Heavy Sections are still 
quoted at $81 81.50, cash, at works, 

but it is intimated that a desirable order 
could probably be placed below prices 
quoted. There have been but few sak^s 
reported here recently, but the Edgar 
Thomson is still running full, working on 
orders booked some time ago. 

Merchant Steel. —No new points have 
been developed. Business fair. Prices 
unchanged. Best brands of Tool Steel, 8i^; 
Crucible Spring Steel, 4^^; Cnicible Ma¬ 
chinery, 5^; Open-Hearth Steel, 2^^. As 
stated elsewhere, the works of Singer, 
Nimick & Co. are now being operated by 
non-imion men. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Prices are 
weak, and Spikes are lower, being quoted 
at 2^, 80 days, delivered : Splice Bars are 
still quoted at 1.80^ 1.85^, and Track 

Bolts at 2.85^ with square and 2.95^ 
with Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is a rather better 
demand, but no improvement in prices: 
No. 1 (railway shop), at $19, net ton; do.. 
Track Scrap about $1 less ; Car Axles, 
$22.50 (gi $28 ; Cast Scrap, $14,50 ^ $15, 
gross; Cast Borings, $11.50 @ $12. 

Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of July 30, report as follows: A most 
forgotten state of Pig Iron matters 
seems about to present itself—viz., 
short supply in makers’ hands in certain 
grades and a decided stiffening on these 
grades in consequence. The clouds really 
look as if they were rolling slowly by al¬ 
ready. Some buyers are worried to know 
where they are going to get Iron at old 
prices, and it is safe to judge they will be 
more worried before they find the lots 
they are vainly searching for. Southern 
Forge Iron, for reasonably prompt de¬ 
livery, cannot be obtained at any price, 
while futures would bring from 50^ 
to $1 a ton higher than the lowest 1888 
prices to-day. Foundry grades, both 
Northern and Southern, are more scarce. 
The buying in all directions has been very 
large, and this, coupled with the fact of 
an increased number of stacks out of 
blast, has caused the very healthy stiffen¬ 
ing, which is growing daily. Lake Super¬ 
ior Charcoal Pig is becoming also harder 
to obtain—smaller stocks on hand and 
large purchasing—but has not yet assumed 
iis usual position in the van of the ad¬ 
vancers. We are pleased to be able to re¬ 
port a strong, healthy market, with quo¬ 
tations firm, as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 


here. $20.00(^130.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.25 C(p 19.75 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00 ((^ 18.50 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.25 04 19.75 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.75 16.25 

Southern No. 2. 17.75 18.25 

Southern Silver}'. 17.00 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.5(J 19.00 

Old Wheels. 19.00 19.75 


New York. 

Office of I7i<r Iron Aof , 66 and 68 Duane street. ( 
New York, August 1, 1888. f 

American Pig. —A number of the local 
furnace agents rejK)rt that deliveries arc 
growing heavier, though it does not ap¬ 
pear tlpit this is an exceptionably favorable 
sign, in view of the fact that July is al¬ 
ways very light. Low prices continue to 
be named, and often prove a source of 
embarrassment, because facts coupled with 
the quality of the Iron are not always fully 
stated or appreciated. There is consider¬ 
able diversity of opinion concerning Vir¬ 
ginia and Southern Irons, agents generally 
insisting that they have little for sale, and 
that only at full prices, while reports from 
other sections indicate a continuance of 
low figures. Thus $lfi.25 has been namwl 
on No. 2 Southern at Sing Sing, and $17.25 
on No. 1 in Brooklyn. Mahoning Valley 
Iron continues to be offered at low prices 
throughout this territory. We hear of 
C'iniler Mixed Northern Iron Ix'ing offered 
at $16.50 for No. 1, tidewater, this being 
cold short metal, which can be used only 
for a few special purposes. Standard to 
choice Northern Irons command, tidewater 
delivery, $18 (o). $18.50 for No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry; $16.50 $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry, 

and $15 (C/ $16 for Gray Forge. 

Scotch Iron. —Some importers claim to 
observe a slight stilfening, due to an ad¬ 
vancing tentlency abroad. We continue 
to quote: Coltness, $19.50 @1 $10.75; 
Summerlee, $19.25 (<r $19.50; Langloan. 
$19 $19.50; and Dalmellington, $18.25 

$18.75. 

Bar Iron. —The pressure from the West 
appears to be relaxing slightly, Mahoning 
Valley mills quoting an lulvance of $1 
ton, which puts down Refined from that 
section here at 1.75^. We quote for car¬ 
load lots, half extras, on dock, 1.60^^ ^ 
1.65^ for Common; 1.65^ ^1.7^ for Me¬ 
dium, and 1.75^ 1.8^ for Refined, with 

special qualities selling as high as 2^ ( 0 ‘ 
2.5^. 

Plates.- -Some of the mills decline to 
name the same prices at which former 
sales have been made before having been 
given the opportunity of closely studying 
specifications submitted. AVe continue to 
quote: Tank, 1.9^ @ 2^; Shell, 2.15^ 
2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.8^ @ 2.5^; Shell, 
2.4^ 2.5^; Flange, 3^ 8.50^, and 

Fire-Box, 8.25^ @ 44^. 

Structural Iron. —A moderate amount 
of business is being done, and one of the 
near-by mills reports that the quantity of 
Iron turned out during June and July wa.s 
heavier than any month in its history. 
Consumers, while buying only from hand 
to mouth, insist upon a very prompt de- 
liveiy. A number of Bridge orders have 
been placed, among them one calling for 
a 500-ton lot of Iron. We continue to 
quote: Bridge Plates, 1.9^ @ 2^; Uni¬ 
versal Mill Plates, 2^; Angles, 2^ @ 2.2^; 
Tees, 2.5^ (gi 2.7^, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.8^, on dock. 

Steel Ralls. —Sales during the week ag¬ 
gregate between 10,000 and 12,000 tons in 
the East, a block having been taken by 
one mill in Eastern Pennsylvania, which is 
reported to be an eager seller, partly of stock 
on hand. The greater part of the Rails sold 
have been for the South, only one small 
lot having been taken for Eastern delivery. 
Prices are on the basis of $80 at tide¬ 
water, equivalent to $29 @ $29.25 at East¬ 
ern mill, which is now an open quotation. 
There is some business pending, but, on 
the whole, the outlook is not considered 
encouraging, in view of the low prices 
reached in the West, where, according to 
good authorities, $80 has been accepted at 
Chicago. We note a sale of 80,000 tons 
by a mill in the Chicago district to the 
Winona and Southwestern Road, all but 
6000 tons for next year's delivery. The 


meeting of the Rail Association takes place 
at the West End Hotel, Long Branch, to¬ 
morrow (Thursday). 

Old Ralls. —There is more inquiry, 
and, on the whole, a better feeling. We 
note a sale of 1000 tons of Tees, reported 
to have been at $21 on cars, Jersey City. 
There is some inquiry for Foreign Double 
Heads, the small stock of which is, how¬ 
ever, firmly held considerably above the 
market. 

Fastenings. —The temporary stoppage 
of a number of the mills has led to an 
improvement, Spikes selling at $2.05, de¬ 
livered, New York, which represents a 
slight advance. Among the sales we may 
note one of 15,000 kegs by one mill to 
another. There are a number of small 
in<juirie8 on the market. In Angle Bars a 
better tone has also prevailed, 1.90^, de¬ 
livered being a.sked. Among the sales we 
note one lot of 800 tons. 

Splegelelsen and Ferro. —The market 

is entirely nominal. We quote 80 ^ Fer¬ 
romanganese, $49 (g) $49.50. 

Billets and Slabs. —No business is re¬ 
ported, except a small lot of foreign Slabs 
at $29, ex-ship, bought for re-export. 

Wire Rods. —Occasional sales are being 
made on the ba.sis of $89.75 $40. For¬ 

eign <juntations are 104/, Continental ship¬ 
ping ports. Consumers here claim that in 
view of the wretched condition of the 
Wire and allied trades they cannot pay 
present prices for Rods. The prospective 
heavy grain movement holds out the hope 
of lower freights for later months. 


Financial. 

The view' is more decidedly confirmed 
within the last fortnight or so that our 
leading crops, such as cotton and the 
cereals, promise a liberal field. At the 
same time there are indications that the 
European markets will receive a large , 
proportion of our surplus at remunerative 
prices. Already this belief is quickening 
activity in mercantile circles. The reports 
from the United Kingdom are of bad crop 
weather and higher price's all round. In 
the New’ York grain and provision mar¬ 
kets tliis week toward the close busine&s , 
ha.s been i^sually extensive. On Monday 
fully 18,0^.000 bushels of the options 
were taken at an advance ranging as high 
as 4^, and changes in spot stock were no 
lees radical, with many orders to buy. In 
corn there was strong reaction. Reports 
from the grain fields say that winter wheat 
is threshing out better than w’as expected. 
The yield of oats, it is thought, will be 
the largest ever known. In southern 
Minnesota the harvested winter wheat 
shows a yield of 30 bushels per acre. 
The Na.shville American states that ^‘the 
wheat yield in Tennessee has probably 
never been so large as it is the present 
season. The crop is so unexpectedly 
heavy that we have the novel spectacle 
presented of inadequate storage room, 
vacant rooms in dwellings in many localities 
being utilized for the purpose. ” A dispatch 
from Fort Worth, Tex., says a carefully 
prepared crop report, covering 150 coun¬ 
ties in Texa.s, shows the quality of wheat, 
corn, oats and cotton to be good. Wheat 
has harvested 95 of an average. Com 
will make Ii4 bushels per acre, which is 
105 ^ of an average. The cotton acreage 
is 98 A New Orleans merchant wTites 
that cotton, sugar and rice all promise 
better crops than last year, and that a brill¬ 
iant prospect for trade is opening in all 
sections of the South. Another sa\'s mer¬ 
chants are buying more than usual at this 
time of the year. The State Board of Ag¬ 
riculture of Iowa issued a crop report July 
28, in which they place the condition of 
corn at 100^; winter wheat, 954; spring 
wheat, 86. Per contra, the State Boani 
of Agriculture of Indiana report that the 
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wheat crop in the southern part of the 
State is a little less than an average. Corn 
averages 115 against 85 ^ for the last 
four years. An Ottawa dispatch says 
Manitoba will have 15,000,000 bushels for 
export, 25 more than last year. Per¬ 
haps the most hopeful feature of the week 
was the decision of Judge Brewer that the 
acts of a State Railroad Commission might 
properly be inquired into by the courts 
and made to conform to reason and equity. 
The iron situation is better, and the tariff 
is less threatening. The cable war was 
finally settled on Monday, when the of¬ 
ficials of the different companies signed 
the agreement raising the rate from 12^^ 
to 25^ a word, and making the press rate 
10^ a word instead of 6^. 

The Stock Exchange market on Thurs¬ 
day received an impetus from the an¬ 
nouncement of Judge Brewer’s decision 
sustaining the preliminary injunction 
against the Iowa Commission, w'hich was 
construed as favorable to the grangers. 
The State Legislature cannot delegate pow¬ 
ers to determine rates under his rulings. 
A better feeling abroad toward Amer¬ 
ican securities was attributed to the same 
cause. The coalers were stronger during 
the week on account of reports of a better 
business in coal transportation. 

United States bonds are quoted as fol- 


lows: 


8 . 4f48,1891, regristered. 

U. S. 181^1, coupon. 

U. 8. 4^ 1907, registered. 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 

C. S. currency fls. 

. 107^ 

. 107 

. V^7% 

.LiO 


The total bonds purchased by the Treas¬ 
ury Department under the circular of 
April 17th last are as follows: Amount 
purchased, 4 per cents, $18,735,500; 
amount purchased, 4^, $8,942,300. Total, 
♦37,677,800. Cost, 4 per cents, $23,794,- 
600.58; cost 4is, $9,628,678.45. Total 
$33,423,279.03. 

It is reported that Gen. Roger A. Prj'or 
has been appointed by Governor Hill 
special counsel for the civil prosecution of 
the trust corporations. The actions are 
to be commenced in the Supreme Court of 
this coimty, and involve a forfeiture of 
franchise. In Congress, the House Com¬ 
mittee on Manufactures submitted their 
report concerning the trust investigation, 
to the effect that the usual form of com¬ 
binations was devised for the purpose of 
placing monopolies beyond the reach of 
existing statutes. 

The bank return for the week shows an 
increase of $675,775 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $27,116,175, compar¬ 
ing very favorably with its position one 
year ago, when the excess was about 
$8 ,000,000. The loans were contracted 
$141,900; the specie decreased $362,200; 
the deposits other than United States de- 
creasea $2,207,500. Time loans being no 
longer in favor with institutions generally, 
funds are being made available for contin¬ 
gencies in case there should be a heavy 
demand to aid in moving the crops, which 
is likely soon to occur. Already there is 
a perceptible hardening at Western points. 
At Chicago the rate of exchange is down 
to 25 cents discount, and at St. Louis is at 
25 cents premium. It is assumed that the 
Treasury will readily reduce its surplus 
by the purchase of bonds or through 
the depositary banks should occasion 
arise. The large dry goods failure of 
last week is followed by that of J. & C. 
Johnston, on Broadway and Fifth ave¬ 
nue, who are short of cash. The firm 
obtained an extension upon $60,000 in¬ 
debtedness, payable in October. The stock 
of Levi M. Bates was sold by the Sheriff, 
at rates fairly good. The market for 
sterling was weak, and posted rates were 
reduced to $4.86 for 60 days’ and $4.88^ for 
demand. The London Economut^ of July 
21, says : “As regard the shipments of gold 
from the United States, the probability is 
that they cannot be continued. No doubt 


the monetary position of the States is dis¬ 
tinctly more favorable than it was at this 
time last year. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has now been armed with power 
to buy Government bonds at a premium 
in order to prevent the accumulation of 
surplus revenue in the Treasury, and there 
is no doubt that this power will be freely 
exercised if necessary. Even under the 
most favorable conditions that now obtain 
in the money market it seems much more 
likely that the States will have to take 
gold from this side than that they will con¬ 
tinue to send the metal here.” 

The clearings of 38 cities last week were 
$818,625,687, a decrease of 4.6 ^ as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. Outside of 
New York the clearings were $309,237,- 
908, an increase of 0.9 New York de¬ 
creased 7.6. In Denver, Omaha, Minne¬ 
apolis, St. Joseph, 3Iilwaukee and other 
points in the Northwest there were heavy 
gains. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were large, amounting to 
$9,743,000, of which over $3,000,000 re¬ 
presents dry goods. Since January 1 the 
total is $276,414,500, as compared with 
$272,395,500 for the same time last year 
and $250,326,570 in 1886. 

According to the Custom House report 
the exports of specie from New York last 
week amounted to $241,000, and the im¬ 
ports were $82,000. Since January 1 the 
exports are $25,345,800 and the imports 
$5,623,500. 

It has been determined by the Baltimore 
and Ohio authorities to immediately com¬ 
plete the connection between their Phila¬ 
delphia extension and Staten Island via 
Roselle, on the New Jersey Central. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—Opening during the week un¬ 
der review at £81. 5/, sjiot. Chili Bars 
wound up in the London market yesterday 
at £80. 12/6, futures meanwhile going 
way from £78. 10/ to £70. 15/, the total 
sales amounting to 200 tons and no more. 
Here a pool sale is understood to have per¬ 
fected at 16^^ for four months, but the 
exact quantity taken we have been un¬ 
able to ascertain. It is stated by some 
that the amount is not large and indicates 
a falling off in consumption; others on the 
contrary assert that the Copper has been 
taken freely. On ’Change the market has 
been dull and fiat. Spot bringing 16^^ and 
January 16^^. Yesterday the nominal 
quotations were, for spot and August, 
16.75^ @ 16.70^; September, 16.75^ @ 
16.60^; and the later months of the year, 
164^. On July 30 the Calumet and Hecla 
began hoisting rock from No. 3 Calumet 
Shaft, making two shafts of the main mine 
now producing. London arrives 5/ lower 
this morning with both sjxit and futures. 
Good ordinary brands are £73. 5/, and 
Best Selected £75. 10/. Import of Ameri¬ 
can Copper into Liverpool and Swansea, 
January 1 to July 16, 15,206 tons Fine, 
agamst 5376 tons same time last year. 
The position and future of the syndicate 
have led to a great deal of discussion in 
the papers and circulars, in Europe, and 
even in pamphlet shape, one of which we 
rev.ew in another column. Messrs. James 
Lewis & Son, Liverpool, in their circular of 
July 16 express themselves as follows: 
“A considerable number of transactions 
have taken place during the fortnight in 
Good Merchantable Copper, which in¬ 
cludes English Best Select Ingot and 
Tough Cake; Lake Superior, Oxmrd and 
Baltimore Ingots; Wallaroo and Burra 
Cakes or Ingots; Arizona Pigs of 96 
Cornish assay or over; Lata and Urmeneta 
Ingots; Japanese Tiles and Chili Bars of 
96 % or over. As a sub-committee of the 
London Metal Exchange has been ap¬ 
pointed to frame a form of contract for 


Good Merchantable Copper this specu¬ 
lative medium is now practically recog¬ 
nized and will to a considerable extent 
supplant the business hitherto carried on 
in Chili Bars. While benefiting foreign 
smelters of Copper, whose produce 
hiis hitherto been very slow and 
ditficult of sale and wdll now be readily 
salable, this new departure will, we an¬ 
ticipate, prove very detrimental to the 
established English smelters, as it will 
considerably reduce the volume of their 
business and enable smelting to be carried 
on in this country with very much less 
capital than heretofore, thereby inducing 
increased competition. Much is being said 
and w ritten as to the probability of an early 
collapse of the French speculation in Cop¬ 
per. In view’ of the disastrous results that 
would at present follow from this—not 
only to the operators themselves, but also 
to their guarantors—we do not think it is 
at all likely to take place, when it is con¬ 
sidered that the quantity of Copper now 
in stock, contracted for and still unde¬ 
livered must amount to fully 500,000 tons, 
at an average price of about £65 ton, in 
addition to about 50,000 tons of Chili 
Bars in stock and to arrive, costing 
over £70 p ton, and that the aban¬ 
donment of the speculation now would 
involve a loss on this of probably 
£35 and £40 ton respectively. It 
must be borne in mind that each month 
the liabilities of. the French operators de¬ 
crease, as part of the Copper contracted 
for or purchased by them is delivered to 
consumers and a profit realized upon it. 
No doubt the quantity of Copper taken by 
consumers has proved very disappointing 
to those interested in the speculation, and 
their unsold stocks have increased to a 
muoh greater extent than they anticipated, 
but consumers must after awhile come to 
their assistance and take good part, 
though we do not think they will take all 
of the Copper arriving. By the end of 
the year the Copper to be carried will 
probably amount to over 100,000 tons, but 
as it is the mutual interest of the French 
sjieculators and also of producers thdt the 
value of this metal should not fall to a 
point that would leave a loss on its pro¬ 
duction and entirely stop the payment of 
dividends by the different mining com¬ 
panies, the latter may be induced after 
awhile to diminish their output to 
an extent sufficient to prevent fur¬ 
ther accumulation of stocks.” A cor¬ 
respondent of the Hamburg Borsen- 
halU dwells on the fact that, at the high 
prices ruling, the consumption of sheath¬ 
ing Copper for vessels has stopped al¬ 
together; that, on the contrary, vessels at 
present furnish more old Copper, which is 
sold and the vessels leave unsheathed. 
Iron vessels being so cheap, vessels using 
a Copper bottom are hardly built any more 
in Europe. The correspondent goes on in * 
the same strain, proving the falling off of 
the Copper demand in other directions, 
while the supply increases. Matters would 
be different, he says, if, instead of £80, 
the syndicate had fixed the rate at £60, 
at which consumption would not have 
abated perceptibly in all likelihood. Rio 
Tinto shares have been actively dealt in on 
the Paris Stock Exchange last week at 
19i @ 20i francs. 

Tin.—On Thursday of last week the 
London quotation forspotTinwas£87. 15/, 
and futures stood £88. 15/; yesterday the 
former had advanced to £89 and the 
latter to £89. 10/; total sales, 405 tons. 
Our own market followed suit, but lacked 
buoyancy, there being little disposition to 
operate at the advance, the jobbing de¬ 
mand at the same time being moderate. 
Sales were made of 145 tons, s|X)t at 20^; 
August at 19.90^; September at 20^, and 
October at 19^^. This morning London 
comes 5/ lower with both stock and fu¬ 
tures. The spot stock in England, Hol- 
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land and America to-day is 10,023 tons, 
against 12,697 on July 1, 1888, and 5548 
on August 1, 1887. Tin Plates.—The de¬ 
mand has continued steady; stool* con¬ 
tinue light, and prices are fully sustained 
at following quotations for large lines 
on the spot: Siemens-Martin Steel, Char¬ 
coal finish, $4.85 $5.25; ditto Coke 

finish, $4.75\; Ternes, $4.30 @ $4.40; 
Bessemer Cokes, $4.45 $4.60, and 

Wasters, $4.20 @ ^.25. Coke Tins are 
selling at 13/3 in Liverpool, for prompt 
delivery. 

Lead. —There being little Lead available 
in second hands the scarcity of spot caused 
the market to harden, and the tnfling pur¬ 
chases made by consumers, in all about 
300 tons, had to be satisfied at a higher 
range, beginning at 3.95^ and ending at 
4.12^^!^, as much as 4.15^ having been 
paid, but the actual spot market value to 
consumers being 4^ at the close. The 
chief operator has been pushing prices, 
and some 700 tons changea hands on the 
Metal Exchange, August and September at 
@ 4.17|^. St. Louis quotes 3.90^, and 
Chicago 3.95^ (g) 4^. In London Soft 
Spanish has not swerv^ed from £18, wliile 
English Pig gave way from £13. 7/6 to 
£13. 5/. At the Metal Exchange to-day 
400 tons August, September and October 
were sold at 4.17^^, the last sale being 50 
tons August at 4.15^. Stocks of Leaa in 
Spain are large still, and it is doubtful 
whether makers over there can agree to 
reduce production from now forward. 

Spelter. —The market for ordinary 
brands of Domestic has been looking up 
in consequence of higher prices insisted 
upon by makers out West, and some busi¬ 
ness has been transacted at 4|^, while 
Silesian remains 5^, there being a decline 
in London from £16. 2/6 to £16. Advises 
by mail from Silesia state that production 
latterly declined a little, the yield not 
being as good as it was previously. 

Antimony. —Has been moving off regu¬ 
larly in a jobbing way at 9^^ Hallett, and 
13i^ Cookson. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

THUBSDAT, JULY 36. 


10 tons Tin, September. 

83 tons Lead, spot. 

48 tons Lead, Aufirust, seller's right 

double. . 

60,000 lb Balto. Copper,. 

... 19.0(V 
8,87H<f 
to 

... 8.90f 
... 15.25< 

YRIDAT, JULY 27. 


100 tons Lead, July. 

16 tons Lead, July. 

16 tons Lead, December. 

... 3.90^ 

... 3.92H< 
... 4.00< 

Monday, July 80. 


10 tons Tin, spot. 

10 tons Tin, September. 

26,000 5) Copper, January. 

48 tons Lean, September. 

... 30.00^ 

... 20.00f 
... 16.25^ 

... 4V6< 

Tuesday, July 81. 


10 tons Tin, August. 

25 tons Tin, October. 

25,000 5) Copper, spot. 

... 19.90^ 

... 19.50f 
... 16.75^ 

Wednesday, August 1. 


60 tons Lead, spot. 

132 tons Lead, Auaiist. 

97 tons Lead, September. 

49 tons Lead, Otober. 

81 tons Lead, August. 

.. £25^ 

.. 4.17U<r 

.. 

.. 4.17W 
.. 4.16^ 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is reported as 
occupying a stronger position. The de¬ 
liveries under orders given prior to the ad¬ 
vance being now quite active, while the 
wholesale dealers, it is said, refuse new 
applications at anything below the net 
circular prices last promulgated. Trans¬ 
actions at the latest advance, however, are 
as yet comparatively limited. As a whole, 
the business done in July is said to have 
exceeded that of any corresponding month 
on the record, thus reflecting the im¬ 
proved industrial situation, especially so 
far as relates to the manufacture of Iron. 
The quantity of coal forwarded to market 


during the last few" days, as appears from 
the statistics given below, is not quite so 
large, at least so far ns concerns tht Lehigh 
and Reading districts. Judging from indi¬ 
cations the chief operators are well satisfied 
both w"ith the position and prospects, and tis 
to prices and railroad tolls are content to 
let “well enough” alone. The several 
conferences held during the ])ast week 
having brought aliout no change in any 
respect. The promise now is for a steady 
business during the remainder of the sea¬ 
son. The possibility of an advance Sep¬ 
tember 1 is intimated, but of this nothing 
definite can be said until a contemplated 
meeting of sales agents, Augu.st 15. The 
Western demand is heavy, but is em- 
barra.ssed by a lack of transportation 
facilities. At loading ports vessels have 
to wait their turn. Freights to Boston 
are about 85^ from New York and 90^ 
from Philadephia. 

Hard coal rates from Chicago to north- 
w’estern |)oints have been advanced to 
$3.50 ^ ton, the highest rate ever in 
effect. 

The Anthracite Coal production for the 
week ended July 28 shows a shortening 
up comjiared with the previous week, the 
total being 824,836 tons, a decrease of 
62,500 tons, but for the year to date there 
is an increase of 255,000 tons, the aggre¬ 
gate from all the mines since January 1 
having been 19,608,883, as against io,- 
353,000 for the same time in 1887. The 
heaviest receipts of Coal are from the 
Wyoming region, which shows a growing 
proportion, amounting last week to nearly 
500,000 tons. Quotations areas follows: 
Wyoming Free Burning, f.o.b. at South 
Amboy and Weehaw^ken, Broken or Grate, 
$3.85; Egg, $4.15; Stove and Chestnut, 
$4.50; Reading Hard White Ash, Chest¬ 
nut, $4.40; Stove, $4.50; Egg, $4.25, and 
Broken, $4.10. The small steam sizes can 
be bought as low as $2.40, and Buckwheat, 
$2 $2.10 Lo.b. 

Bituminous Coal is quiet at $3.25 per 
ton, f.o.b. The Cumberland and Clear¬ 
field product last week was 125,000 tons, 
which is a slight increase compared with 
last year. Since January 1 the total is 
3,859,418 tons, an increase of 230,000 tons 
compared writh 1887. It is reported from 
Philadelphia that the New Jersey Central 
Railroad has purchased a controlling inter¬ 
est in the Lehigh and Hudson River Rail¬ 
road, which it will use to aid it in reach¬ 
ing the Poughkeepsie Bridge. Joseph 8. 
Harris, who is vice-president of the Jer¬ 
sey Central, is also president of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal and Navigation Company,which 
is under contract with the Lehign and Hud¬ 
son River Company to ship a large amount 
of coal over its road annually. 


Old Metals, Rags, 8lc. 

The purchasing prices offered by dealers 


are as follows: 






Heavy Copper. 


lb. 

$0.10 



Light Copper. 

Copper Bottoms. 

lb. 

(f^$0.08 


lb. 



.08 

Br^, Heavy.. 


lb. 



.07H 

Brass, Light. 

w 

lb, 


Gti 

.06 

Composition. 

V 

lb. 


(Tn 


Lead, Heavy. 




(a\ 

.0:42 

Tea Lead. 


Tb, 


(tC. 

8.00 

Zinc.. 


lb. 

.03 

CC 

.08 

Wrought Iron. 

Light Iron. 

ton. 

16.00 

Gfi 



ton. 

7..50 

Gti 


Stove Plate Iron.. .. 


ton. 

8..')0 

((?, 


Machinery Iron.. 


ton, 

12.00 

(Jr, 


Grate Bars. 


ton. 


(Td 

5.00: 

Old Kubber Springs... 
Old Rubber Shoes.. 


lb, 

.O0S 

(Tr 

.05 

¥ 

lb. 

Gh 

.OlH 

White No. 1. 

¥ 

lb. 

.03^ 

Gfi 

.04 

White, No. 2. 

¥ 

lb. 

.01^ 

(fh 

.om 

.04^ 

Canvas, Linen, No. 1.. 

¥ 

lb. 

.04 

Gt 

Canvas, Cotton, No. 1.. 


lb. 


(Tn 

.04^2 

Canvas, No. 2. 

¥ 

1b, 

.02^ 

GG 

.02^j 

Second.s.. 

¥ 

lb. 

.01 

(Tn 

.om 

Soft W^oolens. 

¥ 

lb, 

.OSH 

)(((■ 

.07 

Mixed Rags. 

¥ 

lb. 

.01 

Gh 

•OlH 

Gunny Bagging, No. 1 
Jute Butts. 

¥ 

lb, 

.02 



¥ 

lb. 

.02 

Gt 

.02^ 

Book Stock. 

¥ 

lb. 

.oiy 

Gi). 

.01^ 

Newspapers. 

¥ 

lb. 

.00^ 

ifTn 

.01^ 

Waste Paper. 

¥ 

lb. 

.OOH 

i Gt^ 

.OOU 

Hemp Twine. 

Sisal Baling Rope. 



.03 

Gtr 

.® 

■.0®^ 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cahle Di^atch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, August 1,1888. 

The Copper market, while displaying no 
remarkable activity, has developed more 
pronounced firmness. Consumers have 
purchased to a fair extent, and an increased 
demand has sprung up for cash “war¬ 
rants.” This demand comes mainly from 
parties who sold three months* futures 
“ short ” some time ago, the deliveries on 
which fall due August 1 and September 1. 
As in previous months since the syndicate 
had control, “cash” are found to be 
scarce just at the time they are most 
w'anted, and the syndicate relieves the 
scarcity only when the “.shorts ” bid prices 
up high enough to make it an object for 
them to let a few" “warrants” out. Hence 
the gradual rise on prompts from £79. 10/ 
to £81, while futures have advanced to a 
very moderate extent only. There have 
been further large transfers of Chili Bars 
from Liverpool to France, thus placing 
supplies more closely than before under 
complete control of the syndicate and its 
allies. Busine.s8 under the new form of 
contracts, on which Good Merchant 
Brands are a good delivery, is exceeding 
that doing in Chili Bars. It is estimated 
that fully 750 tons have been turned on 
the new form since the innovation went 
into force, and syndicate brokers have 
been most conspicuous among the buyers. 
Arizona Pig has changed hands to a coo- 
siderable extent at an average of aboot 
£78 during the past week. 

8]>eculation in Pig Tin has been only 
moderately active, but the transactions in 
this form, together with quite extensive 
purchases by consumers, make up a large 
total business. The dealings have ex¬ 
tended through all positions—prompt, 80 
days, 60 days and three months’ future de¬ 
liveries—imparting considerable strength 
to the market. Prices have reacted some¬ 
what the past few days under reaUzations 
by speculative holders. 

There has been a sharp demand for Bes¬ 
semer Steel Tin Plates, the spot supply of 
which is now very light, and the near fu¬ 
ture output well under the control of or¬ 
ders. Other Coke Plates are also in very 
good position. This fact coupled with 
the advance on Pig Tin and reported large 
orders from the American market causes 
makers to hold off for still higher prices. 
An advance has been paid for certain 
favored brands. Views taken on the 
American tariff bill have caused consider¬ 
able stir in the trade, and preparations are 
said to be making for a larger business. 
It is stated that prominent parties are 
selecting sites for new mills and also in 
treaty with owners of idle works to engage 
in the manufacture of Plates. 

The several branches of the Pig Iron 
market have continued strong and a fur¬ 
ther advance in prices all along the line 
has taken place. The improved statistical 
position in the Middlesboro’ district has 
been a prominent factor, but a better de¬ 
mand for Scotch and Bessemer Pig has 
helped to change sentiment and caused 
heavy buying of “warrants” by brokers 
to cover recent “short" sales. There 
seems to be a more or less general belief 
that prices have touched the lowest point 
that will be recorded for this year. 
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The Steel mills in most localities are 
very busy in nearly all departments on 
back orders, and new business is coming 
in to a very encouraging extent in several 
branches. In fact, the conditions are such 
that values show a hardening tendency 
nearly all through. 

The demand from Italy for Old Iron 
Rails seems to have completely died out, 
and the market for Old Material in gen¬ 
eral is now decidedly flat. 

The average price in the North of Eng¬ 
land for manufactured Iron the past two 
months is officially reported as £4. 13/11. 

Another new furnace is being erected 
by the Lynvitondu Works. 

Scoteh Pig,—Firm market with fairly 
active demand : 

So. 1 Ooltne«8. f.o.b. (iiMftow.48 

No. 1 Siimmerlee. •* “ 47/6 

No. 1 Gartoherrie. •• “ 44/6 

No. 1 LanirloaiL, 44/6 

No. I Carnbroe, “ “ 89/6 

No. 1 Rbotts. “ at Leltn.45/ 

No. 1 Oien«ramocR. Ardroesan.48 6 

No. 1 UalmeiliD^tOD/' ** .40/6 

No. 1 Bf^bnton “ •* 89/9 

Stoamer freiichU, OlasROw to New York, 
5/ ; Lirerpool to New York, 7/6. 

Cleveland Pig—Continues strong and 
selling freely at the advance. No. 1 Mid- 
dlesboro\ G.M.B., 35/6; No. 3 do., 33/. 

Bessemer Pig.—Good demand and 
prices strong. West Coast brands, mixed 
numbers, 43/ @ 43/6, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Splegeleisen.—Firm market with the 
demand fair. English 20 % quoted 80/, 
f.o.b. N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Ralls.—Demand still fairly active 
and prices steady. Standard sections 
quoted at £3. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. Middlesboro’ district 
2/6 less. 

Steel Blooms.—Market quiet but 
steady. We quote at £3. 12/6 @ £3. 13/ 
for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Billets.—A fairly good trade at 
steady prices. Bessemer, 2^ x 2J inch, 
£3. 17/6 @ £3. 18/3, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. — Not much doing, but 
prices steady. Bessemer, £3. 16/3, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods.—The demand mod¬ 
erate and prices barely steady. Mild Steel 
No. 6 quoted at £5. 12/6 and No. 5 at 
£5. 10/, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
poinb. 

Old Ralls.—Very little demand; prices 
nominal. Tees quoted at £2. 15/, and 
Double Heads £2. 17/6, c.i.f.. New York. 

Scrap Iron. — Slow market; prices 
rather weak. Heavy Wrought quoted at 
£2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—Market quiet and un¬ 
changed. Bessemer quoted £2. 5/ @ £2. 
7/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.— A good demand, particu¬ 
larly for Cokes, and the market firm. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

lO Charcoal, Alla wav f^rade. 14/6 @ 15/ 

IC Beasemer steel, Coke finish.13/ (it* 13/3 

IC Siemens “ “ ** .13,^ rSi 13/6 

IC C>>ke. B. V. grade.13/ (ix> 13/3 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.1^/6 @ i;J/9 

Mannfactnred Iron.—There is a very 
fair business at steady prices. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. 7 10 0 

** Common “ 4 17 6 (ft 5 0 0 

Bl’kSheet.singles .... 6 16 0 

^elsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 12 6 4 15 0 


Tin. —Fairly active market, with un¬ 
dertone firm. Straits quoted at £88. 12/6 
(0. £88. 15/, spot, and £89 @ £89. 5/ 
for three months’ futures. 

Copper.—A good business doing, mainly 
.speculative. Market firm. Chili Bars closed 
at £80. 5/ (0 £80. 10/, spot, and £77. 10/ 
% £78 three months’ futures. Best Se¬ 
lected, £75 (0 £75. 10/. 

Lead. —Less active demand, and market 
not so firm. Soft Spanish, £13 (0 £13. 5/ 
at the close. 

Spelter. —A fair business at .steady 
])rice8. Silesian, ordinary, £16 £16. 2/6 

at the close. 


Cost of Crushing Magnetite. 


In a paper read by Theodore A. Blake, 
of New Haven, Conn., before the Ameri¬ 
can Institnte of Mining Engineers, the fol¬ 
lowing results are given as having been 
secured by Blake multiple-jaw crushers and 
coupling jigs at the new mill of the 
Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company, at 
Lyon Mountain, N. Y., on magnetite 
crushing down to I^-inch size for sepa¬ 
rators. The actual amount crushed from 
September 26, 1886, to January 1, 1888, 
was 122,814 long tons or 137,551 short 
tons, at a cost for crushing and concentra¬ 
tion of $42,200.55; or 34.36 cents per long 
ton, or 30.67 cents per short ton, dis¬ 
tributed as follows • 

Per 
gross 
Total, tons. 

2018 1836-2240 tons of coal.... $8,612.37 $0.07 

Labor. 21,000.72 .17 

Oil waste, &c. 2,374.30 .02 

Mill supplies, renewals, and 
repairs. 10,206.16 .08 

Total. $42,200.55 $0.34 

This economy is certainly remarkable, 
and still more so when we consider the 
prevailing unfavorable conditions as re¬ 
gards successful screening of the ore. Had 
the ore been reasonably dry instead of 
being generally wet and, during the win¬ 
ter months, frozen, or if the crushing after 
the passage of the 30 x 6 crushers had 
been wet ” instead of dry and the screen¬ 
ing in that way made perfect as it can be, 
the actual average daily product could 
have been increased, even doubled, and 
the eost of crushing and concentrating per 
ton of crude ore reduced to less than 26 
cents. 


Filtration of Waste Oil. 


Referring to the filtration of waste oil, 
Engineering remarks: The exact nature 
of the functions exercised by molecules of 
oil in lubricating surfaces, like many other 
physical questions, merely leads to hypo¬ 
theses, without any exact solution which 
determines what is lubrication. From 
extended experiments and observations 
upon the subject, the conclusion has been 
arrived at that oil in lubricators nevei 
“wears out.” Its lubricating properties 
are impaired by holding dust and metal in 
suspension, by volatilization of the more 
fluid portions, and by oxidation, but the 
remaining portion of the oil still performs 
its original function. The lack of knowl¬ 
edge on the subject of lubrication pertains 
to now to use oil rather than what oil to 
use. The separation of oil dripping from 
heavy journals is easily performed by fil¬ 
tration through a cask of sand or char¬ 
coal, with a piece of cloth at the top to 
remove the coarser impurities. If the 
lard or sperm oil used has “gummed ” to 
a considerable extent, an admixture of 
mineral lubricating oil will dissolve much 
of the thick material, and improve the 
character of the filtrate as a lubricant. 


The fluidity of oil is so much greater 
at high temperatures that this process is 
much more satisfactorily accomplished at 
a temperature of 100° F., and a steam coil 
may be used to advantage, or the filter 
may be placed in some warm place; in 
either case the hazard of fire from spon¬ 
taneous ignition or from the inflammable 
vapors arising from the oil must be guarded 
against by carrying on the work in some 
cheap shed or suitable place where €re 
would not result in disastrous conse- 
([uences. Oil is removed from metal turn¬ 
ings by means of a centrifugal extractor 
which is surrounded by a steam jacket, 
and the oil thrown out by the extractor is 
ready for use on cutting tools, but should 
be filtered before being used for lubrica¬ 
tion. The first centrifugal extractor was 
designed for the purpose of separating 
syrup from granulated sugar in the process 
of sugar manufacture, but to the disap¬ 
pointment of the inventor its use was satis¬ 
factory only for a few minutes, after which 
the syrup would gum upon the perfora¬ 
tions in the sides of the revolving cylinder, 
and prevent its further operation. Num¬ 
erous experiments in the way of scrapers 
and other mechanical devices did not re¬ 
move the difficulty, until a bystander 
casually remarked that a jet of steam would 
allow the syrup to flow continuously, and 
this suggestion led the way to successful 
operation of the machine. 


Electric Carbon Filaments. 


Some interesting observations relative ' 
to the carbon filaments of incandescent 
lamps have recently been made. In test¬ 
ing chemically certain filaments said to be 
of a material other than carbon, Mr. Des¬ 
mond G. Fitz-Gerald boiled them in strong 
sulphuric acid, with the view, if carbon 
were present, of obtaining carbonic oxide 
and sulphurous acid according to the re¬ 
action HaS 04 X C = CO X HaSOa. No 
such reaction occurred, the filaments in 
question remaining unaltered. Before 
committing himself, however, to the con¬ 
clusion that no carbon was present, the 
experimenter took the precaution of re¬ 
peating the experiment wuth filaments 
known to be of carbon. These filaments 
also remained unaltered after prolonged 
boiling in the acid. The result justifies 
the conclusion that the carbon of the lamp 
filaments, unlike ordinary carbon, is not 
acted upon by sulphuric acid at its boiling 
point. The Electrical Engineer says: “It 
confirms also the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Anthony, that the molecular consti¬ 
tution of a filament of carbon, obtained by 
heating to a redness a filament of organic 
matter, becomes modified when the ma¬ 
terial is subjected for a certain period of 
time to the comparatively high tempera¬ 
tures obtained by its incandescence as a 
lamp filament. Mr. Anthony found that 
this molecular change is indicated by an 
increase in specific resistance of the car¬ 
bon. Operating writh a new filament, he 
observed that a diminution in its resistance 
occurred at a comparatively low tempera¬ 
ture, and that the resistance steadily 
diminished as the temperature was aug¬ 
mented. But after the filament had been 
allowed to cool, its initial resistance was 
found to have been augmented. The 
same fact has been observed by other in 
vestigators; but one of Mr. Anthony’s re¬ 
sults is probably altogether novel. Oper¬ 
ating with certain incandescent lamps tak¬ 
ing currents of six, eight and ten amperes, 
and giving luminous intensities of 32, 65 
and 125 candles, he found that the resist¬ 
ances of the filaments had appreciably di¬ 
minished after the lamps had been working 
for from 200 to 300 hours and that sub¬ 
sequently the resistance steadily increased 
up to a certain point as the working was 
continued. 
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Hardware. 


The creneral tone of the market is rather 
unsatisfactory, and |3rices are not rej^arded 
as very firm. This impression is strength¬ 
ened. by the fact that there are at the pres¬ 
ent time several lines of goods the price 
of which has recently fallen away to a 
^ea^er or less extent. Buyers are accord¬ 
ingly rather cautious about placing their 
orders, showing a disjiosition to hold 
off, with a view to ascertaining whether 
or not there are to be further de¬ 
clines. With this exception the condition 
is regarded as promising well, the general 
prosperity of the country, the expectation 
of fine crops and increa.sed activity in .some 
lines, with an improved demand for Hard¬ 
ware, giving promise of a good fall trade. 
In the opinion of some well-informed 
parties, prices are likely soon to recover 
somew^hat in tone, and the opinion is ex¬ 
pressed that in some line^ which are now 
low and irregular, those who defer pur¬ 
chasing will very likely have to pay some¬ 
thing of an advance on present quotations. 

Cut Nails. 


The New York market remains in the 
same condition, good brands selling in 
carload lots at $1.90 to $1.95, while out¬ 
side lots are occasionally offered at conces¬ 
sions. Small lots from store command 
$1.95 to $2. Reports from the West in¬ 
dicate that the proposed Nail pool had 
suffered a set-back there a week ago, but 
that now prospects have improved. A 
meeting of the Western Nail makers is to 
be held between the 15th and the 20th of 
the current month. There is little hope 
that the Eastern makers will enter any 
arrangement for the present. 


Wire Nails. 


To-day a new Wire Nail pool goes into 
effect, to which, it is reported, the leading 
mills are parties. It is of special interest, 
since the basis differs radically from the 
usual method of such associations. In its 
general outline it is as follows: Monthly 
rejwrts arc made of the quantities sold 
and the prices realized by each mill. Those 
who have sold below a fixed stand¬ 
ard price pay into the Association 
a sum equal to the difference in the price 
realized on the quantity marketed, ana the 
sum which the sales would have fetched 
at the standard price. The amount thus 
collected is distributed jrro rata of sales 
among the members. Let it be assumed, 
to illustrate this arrangement, that the 
standard price is $2.50, and that six mills 
have made the following report: 


Mill. Sales. Price. 

A. 20,000 $2.25 

B. 15,000 2.30 

C. 20,000 2.40 

D. 25,000 2.50 

E. 10,000 2.60 

F. 10,000 2.75 


Total. 100,000 


Realized 
$45,0- 
• 30,500 

48,000 
62,5? 
26,00! 
27,50l 

$248,500 


Under the arrangement A would have to 
pay $5000; B, $3000, and C, $2000, a total 
of $10,000. Redistributing, the result 
would be: 


A.$45,000 - $5,000 4- $2,000 = $42,000 

B. 39,500- 3,000 4- 1,500 = 38,000 

C. 48,000 — 2,000 4- 2,000 = 48,000 

D. 62,500 4 - 2,500 = a5,(N)0 

E. 26,(X)0 4- 1,000 = 27,000 

F.. 27,500 4- 1,000 = 28,500 


$248,500 

It will be seen that the low sellers would 
not alone suffer from reduced revenue, but 
would have to be content to have their 
income cut down still further by paying 
penalties larger than their share of the 
sums so collected, while those who hold 
out for high prices get a bonus besides. 


Barb Wire. 

The market continues without marked 
change, but prices on large lota are slightly 
shaded, while the nominal quotations re- 


main as before. The market has been | 
characterized by the dullness usual at this 
season, but we are now ad\ise<l of some 
signs of increased activit 3 \ 

Washburn A; 3Ioen Mfg. Company and 
I. L. Ell wood & Co., under date July 14, i 
have issued a circular relating to Barb ' 
Wire litigation, explaining the recent 
withdrawal of their application for a 
temporary injunction against the Braddock 
Wire Com])any, to which we have hereto- | 
fore referred, and stating that the litigation | 
will be earnestly prosecuted. 

Miscellaneous Prices. | 

Coes Wrench Company, Worcester, 
Mass., issue a price list and circular of ! 
their L. Coes's Patent Knife Handle and 
Mechanics’Wrenches, in which the special | 
features of these goods are alluded to and ] 
far suitihs of their labels given in color. 
Referring to this line of goods the follow¬ 
ing joint announcement a.s to prices and 
terms is made by theag<*nts, J. C. McC'arty 
& Co., 97 Chambers street. New York, 
and .John H. Graham Co., 113 Cham¬ 
bers street. New York * 

To the Trntle : The consolidation and incor 
i)oration of Messrs. L Coes &: Co. and A. G. 

^ Co., of \V’'orcv*ster, Mass., under the 
title of the C(»es Wivuch Comi^anv, ren<lers it 
necessary for the sll^^^crilK‘rs to issue a joint 
circular instead of seiiaratcly, as heretofoi'e. 
We are instructed by the new corporation to 
miote the following prices—viz.: L. C<jes & 
Co.’s Knife Handle Wrench as well as A. G. 
Coes & Co.’s make, 55 per cent, discount from 
list, 

A special discount of 10 per cent, will be al¬ 
lowed on specified orders for 50 dozen for im¬ 
mediate shipment. 

Mechanics’ Wrenches will continue to rate at 
10 per cent, less than the Genuine, and are sub¬ 
ject to same quantity schexlule. 

Terms 90 days, or 3 per cent, cash 10 days. 

Parties having purchase<l the quantity >vill 
be entitled to the extra di.scount on subse< 4 uent 
orders during the balance of the season ending 
December 31, 1888. 

As both L. Coes & Co.’s Knife Handled 
Wrench and A. G. Coes Co.'s pattern are 
made by the same company the trade can 
obtain either style from either of the agen¬ 
cies as above. For the convenience of the ' 
trade the Coes Wrench Company in their ' 
circular state the opening rapacity of each 
size Wrench and contents of cases as fol¬ 
lows : I 

Size Wrench,,4 6 8 10 12 15 18 21 in. 

Will open. H % W l 2H 2^ 3 4^ in. , 

Cases contain. 6 6 f> 0 6 3 2 1 doz. I 

Eagle Carriage Bolts are irregular and 

considerably lower prices thiui recently 
prevailed are now being made., j 

The competition of outside makers of | 
Horse, Cuiry and other Cards is more for-1 
midable than it has heretofore been, and ‘ 
somewhat low^er prices are ruling. 

The market for Rope is characterized j 
by exceptional firmness and an advance of | 
^ cent has been made in Manila, while 
Sisal is held very firmly at ruling prices. 

The improved condition of things in 
Wrought-lron Pipe, to which we have! 
heretofore referred, still continues, and, 
while there has been no advance in price, 
quotations are firmly maintained, and man¬ 
ufacturers are less dis|X)sed than formerly 
to make concessions. 

Manufacturers of Squares have advanced 
the price of No. 1 Iron from $6 to $8 per 
dozen. The discounts which they are 
making are, however, without improve¬ 
ment, the tendency being ajiparently to¬ 
ward slightly lower prices. In this line 
of goods the market is in a decidedly 
unsatisfactory condition. 

The following are the prices in dozen 
lots of the Peab^y Door Spring, described 
on page 57, and put on the market by 
A. W.‘ Paine, Peabody, Mass., special 
prices being made on gross lots.: 

Per gross. 


No. 1 for Screen and House Doors.$15 

No 2 for Store Doors... 18 


The Postal Package Company, 84 South 
Paca street, Baltimore, Md., advise us that 
the price of their Torches, illustrated on 
page 185, w’ithout sticks or wicks, is $150 
per 1000, with a trade quantity di.scount. 

The following are the list prices of J. F, 
Wollensak's Lever Latch and Handle, put 
on the market by J. F. Wollensak, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. A description of this article 
w'as given in our last issue. The list given 
is subject to a discount of 40 per cent.: 

Per dozen. 


No. 102 Polished Brass.$21 

No. 102 X Vi Nickel Plated Brass.24 

No. 0102 Japanned Malleable Iron. 9 


There appears to bo some uncertainty in 
regard to some of the list prices on Emery 
Wheels, as adopted by the Association, 
some changes having been made or sug¬ 
gest c*d since the meeting of the manu¬ 
facturers. 

Ammunition. 

The general situation remains without 
substantial change, with increitsing proba¬ 
bility, how'ever, that something will be 
attempted before long with a view to 
! correcting existing irregularities. While 
we are advised that the E. C. Meacham 
Anns Company have not made formal ap¬ 
plication to the association to be reinstated, 

I they have undoubteilly expressed to influ- 
! ential ])arti(*s closely connected with the as¬ 
sociation their desire to Ik* restored to their 
, former position. Whether or not this will 
I l>e considered feasible or desirable is a 
question, but the large trade would wel- 
t come any action on the part of the asso- 
I ciation to relieve the situation of its un¬ 
certainty and irregularity in prices. The 
extent to w^hich concessions contrary to 
, the scheme of the association are made by 
the Siiecial and “ A ” houses, thus making 
it feasible for many outside parties to ob¬ 
tain their goods on as favorable terms 
as if in contract with the as.so- 
ciation, while they are free to sell 
at any terms they please, a liberty which 
they often use to advantage in the conduct 
of their business, is the real difficulty in 
the situation. The opinion seems to gain 
ground among well-informed parties that 
some rec:isting of the existing scheme is 
not improbable, and it is possible that the 
association may sooner or later take action, 
by which the large trade will not be given 
so complete a protection in margins of 
profit as the present scheme, in too many 
cases unsuccessfully, endeavors to secure 
them. 

The Alford & Berkele Company, 

77 Chambers street. New York, call atten¬ 
tion to their s|Kjcialtiea in Firearms as 
follows: Remington's New Line Revolv¬ 
ers, manufactured by E. Remington & 
Sons; Remington’s System Breech-Load¬ 
ing Shotguns, manufactured by Whifney 
Arms Company; Unique Automatic 
volvers, manufactured by C. S. Shat- 
tuck, and Sterling American Bulldogs, 
manufactured by E. L. Dickinson ex¬ 
pressly and exclusively for them. They 
1 are also agents for the American Buckle 
j and Cartridge Company, manufacturers of 
I Paper and Shot Shells, and the American 
I Gun Implement Company, manufacturers 
I of Breech-Loading Gun Implements, 

I Fowler’s Patent Gla.ss Shells, &c. The 
I following quotations on their specialties 
I in Firearms will be of interest: 

1 Remington No. 3 (Smooth's Patent) Latest 
Model. New Line.—Octagon Barrel Fluted 
I Cylincler, Patent Shell Ejector, Checkered 
Rubber Stock, Saw Handle, Flat ButL five 
; shots; 38 Cal. S. & W. C. F., or 32 S. R F., 

' 3«:^-inch Barrel; weight, 1 pound. Prices: 
I Nickeled, $3.50; Nickel^, Engraved, $4.50; 
I Nickeled, Ivory, $4.50; N^ickeled, Pe€u*l, $5; 
I Nickeled, Ivory Eng^raved, $5.50; Nickeled. 
Pearl Engraved, $6. 

Nos. 1 and 2 Wrought Steel Frame and Bar¬ 
rel in one piece. In all other respects like the 
above, except in the shape of Stock, and the 
Calibers, of which No. 1 has 30 Cal., No. 2, 32 
, Cal. Both rim fire. Prices: No. 1, $2.25; 
No. 2, $2.75; Extra for Ivory Stock, 75 cents; 
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Extra for Pearl Stock, $1.13; Extra for En¬ 
graving, $1 

Sterling American Bull Dog.—Double action 
or self-cocking. Weight, 16 ounces ; Center 
firej five shot; Rubber Stock, Long Fluted 
Cylinder, Saw Handle, Octagon Barrel. S}4- 
inch Barrel only: No. 832,82 Caliber, $l.fe. 

Shattuck^s “ Unique ” Revolvers.—Thirty- 
two Caliber; center fire; Rubber Stock, Saw 
Handle, Octagon Barrel, Fluted Cylinder, 
Swing-Out Cvlindei^, price $1.75. 

S. & W. Model Revolvers—“ K. of L.”.— 
Thirty-eight Caliber, five shots. Double Action, 
Safety Hammer, Center Fire, Rubber Saw- 
HancUe Stock, Fluted Cylinder. $1.75. 

British Bull Dog—Rebounding Hammer.— 
“S. & W.” C. F. Cartridge, Full Nickeled 
Rubber Stock, All Steel, seven and six shots. 
Length of Barrel, 2}^ inches; full length. 6 
inches; weight, lo ounces, $1.50. “Ryans” 
New Model Ribbed S. & W. Model Barrel, 32 
and 38, $1.65. 

No. 4 New Model Remington.—Round 
Barrel, Fluted Cylinder, Checkered Rubber 
Stock, five shot, 38 Caliber, Rim Fire. Length 
Batyel, 2W inches; length Revolver, 6^ inches; 
weight, 12 ounces. Steel Barrels, FYames and 
Cylinders—-Prices: Plated, $2.25: Plated. En- 
g^v^^$3^25; Plated, Ivory, $3.25; Plated, 

Shattuck^s “ Unique ” Automatic Revolvers. 
—Thirty-two Caliber, Rim Fir^ Rubber Stock 
Saw Handle, Octagon Barrel, Fluted Cjdinder; 
Swing-Out Cylinders, price, $2.10. 

Rer^gton System Breech-Loading Single 
. Barrel Shot Guns.—No. 2, Blued Barrel, Wal¬ 
nut Stocky Case-Hardened Mountings, 16 B 
Gauge, weight, 6>^ pounds, 32 inch &rrel, $7. 

They make the following quotations on 
the goods of the American Buckle and 
Cartridge Company: 

Discount, 

per cent. 

Paper Shot Shells, IXL, waterproof. .40 and 5 
Paper Shot Shells, special quality, not 

wateraroof.40 and 10 

Brass Shells, Fowler’s patent, 10 and 
12 gauge, per hundred. $3.25 

The above prices arc 60 days, or 2 per 
cent, for cash in 10 days. 

The company also state that they are 
prepared to fill orders on Ammunition at 
prices which are always under those of the 
combination, and that they can supply any 
make desired, with prompt delivery. * 

Items. 

It is announced that Crowell & Worth¬ 
ington Company have purchased of Tif 
fany & Co., Providence, R. I., the Hard¬ 
ware business conducted by them for the 
past 38 years at 72 Weybosset street, 
where they will continue it as jobbers of 
Hardware and Tools. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
of Chicago have now get in part of their 
line of Union Pocket Knives, Shears and 
Scissors. The total weight of one order 
received by them last week was 13,000 
pounds, which took a gang of 30 floor- 
men half a day and one ni^t to unpack 
and arrange on the shelves and the reserve 
stock floor. Three duplicate orders of 
the same size are on the way. To accom¬ 
modate this stock will require shelving 
180 feet in length and 10 feet in hight. 
The Pen Knives are being made up for 
this bouse in entirely new styles and new 
patterns, special attention being given to 
their flnisn. The blades are marked on 
both sides of the hilt, the “ Union Cutlery 
Company appearing on one side and a 
double knot on tbe other. The firm are 
nov/ in the market ready to take orders 
for these goods. Five traveling men, in 
addition to these referred to in a previous 
article, were engaged last week to sell 
specialties. The largest jewelers’ tray 
factory in Chicago has for the past two 
weeks been running exclusively on travel¬ 
ing men’s sample cases for this firm alone, 
and the force was insufficient and had to be 
enlarged to fill the order on time. 

A recent issue of the London Ironmonger 
contains the following curious and amus¬ 
ing statement in the letter of its Sheffield 
correspondent, in regard to the importa¬ 
tion or a well-known line of Sheep Shears: 

In the United States the firm have also an 
improved trade, due to a successful stroke on 


is referred to as satisfactory in its w^ork- 
ing. The patentee desires to dis|K)se of it 
to some party who can manufacture ad¬ 
vantageously, perhaps in connection with 
other goods. A sample of the Bracket can 
be seen at this office, and Mr. Ryan may 
be addressed as stated in the advertise¬ 
ment. 

It will be observed that Underhill, Clinch 
& Co., in their advertisement on page 64, 
call prominent attention to the fact that 
they carry a stock of Russell Jennings’ 
Auger Bits, and allude also to other lines 
to which they give a prominent place. 

An illustration of Moon’s Patent Iron 
Lever Cutting Box, manufactured by the 
Wayne Works, Richmond, Ind., is given 
on page 96. This machine, which has 
been on the market for some time, is re¬ 
ferred to as having given entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and is alluded to for its convenience, 
comparative inexpensiveness, and the effi¬ 
ciency of its working. 

W hen the late William A. Ives went to 
New Haven, about 40 years ago, it was 
with the intention of passing the remain¬ 
der of his life there without attending to 
business. He had a moderate fortune, 
esteemed sufficient for his wants. His 
active temperament would not, however, 
allow him to remain idle, and in a few 
years he became interested in the business 
of making Boring Implements. For more 
than 35 years he devoted himself to it* 
without intermission, becoming one of tbe 
prominent New England manufacturers. 
This attention to business was continued 

* u i the last, and even on the day before his 
There is in the Hardware busi- i.- 

in nthpr linn. h..f litfln n.n fnr I instructions COD- 

cerning its future management. An ap¬ 
preciative tribute is paid to his intelli¬ 
gence, character and sterling worth by the 
Rev. Dr. Hunger in an address made at 
his funeral. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., have issued, under date July 20, 
a 20-page pnee current referring to a va¬ 
ried line of goods—Tin Plate and Metals, 
Campaign Torches, Cutlery, Apple Parers, 
Lamps and Lamp Stoves, Axes, Guns, &c. 


the part of one of their customers. This gen¬ 
tleman contended that the Shears sent him by 
Burgon <& Wall were wrongly classed at the 
CiLstom-House—that they were large Sois.sors, 
and not Sheai*s proper. The contention was 
sustained, and the Shears wei*e admitted as 
Scissors at 12}^ per cent., ii].stead of having to 
pay the 45 levied on Shears. As the immediate 
result of this ’cute movement the orders com¬ 
ing to Burgon & Ball from the States increased 
very considerably. 

C. F. Guyon & Co., 97 and 99 Reade 
street, New York, in their advertisement 
on page 81 give in an attractive form the 
names of the diflerent manufacturing con¬ 
cerns for whom they are agents. It will 
be obsen'ed that a number of leading 
houses are thus represented. 

J. T. Henry, Hamden, Conn., issues a 
circular relating to two new patterns of 
Pruning Shears. No. 22 is a Ring Shears, 
with spiral spring without guards, and is 
described as one of his very best grades. 
No. 32, his Connecticut Pattern, with 
spiral springs, and is referred to as a well 
made, strong, popular and durable Shear. 

The following are the terms in which 
application was made to a Hardware house 
by a person desiring a position as travel¬ 
ing salesman: 

A traveling salesman who can drink nun, 
play poker, sell a few goods and raise h— 
geiier^ly would like to m^e a new deal. Have 
you any use for such a man { Addi'ess, “ W. O. 
K. K.,’^ P. O. box —, Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—You can secure this man for some¬ 
thing less than $10,000 a year. j 

It is scarcely nece.s.sary for us to say that | 
no engagement w^as made, and that the 
apj)lication wa.s not regarded as requiring 

a reply .. 

ness, a 

salesmen of the above type, the position of 
the commercial traveler calling for the 
best abilities and sterling worth. 

The trade will observe the advertisement 
on page 76, in which the Enterprise Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., illustrate 
some of their Mills and call attention to 
the other goods of their manufacture. 


E. Covert Mfg. Company, Farmer Vil¬ 
lage, N, Y., issue an exceptionally neat 
and well-printed catalogue of their Neck 
Yoke Centers, Neck Yokes and specialties 
in Saddlery, Coach and General Hardware. 
Among the specialties are to .be noticed 
their Wagon Jack, Umbrella Rack, Ad¬ 
justable Blotter and others. The cata¬ 
logue gives a full description of the goods, 
with illustrations and list prices, which 
are subject to a general discount of 25 per 
cent. 

A. H. Andrews & Co,, 195 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., issue a circular 
describing Culp’s Patent Motor, which is 
designed especially for show windows. By 
this contrivance a table or platform con¬ 
taining gc ods is kept in constant revolu¬ 
tion, thus making an attractive display. 
It is used in some Hardware stores with 
good effect. 

Wm. Bryce & Co. and H. B. Newhall 
Company played a game of base-ball at 
Prospect Park last Saturday, July 28. 
Game was called in the seventh inning, 
two of Newhall’s men being disabled, 

when the score stood 29 to 7. The umpire 
called the game back to the sixth innmg, 
when the score stood as follows: 

Innings.1 2 3 4 5 6 

W. B. & Co.4 3 5 4 4 2—22 

B. N.3 0 2 0 2 0—7 

Kerr Bros. & Co., Hicksrille, Ohio, be¬ 
sides their regular line Of Ash Handles, 
Cant Hooks, Cant Hook Handles, &c., also 
make Flag Poles and Campaign Torch 
Handles and Sticks. 

It will be seen from the Special Notice 
on page 51 that Ryan’s Improved Shin¬ 
gling Bracket is offered for sale. This 
patented device, w^hich has been to a good i 
extent introduced throughout the country, I 


New Haven Staple Works, New Haven, 
Conn., in referring to their patent-made 
Staple, refer to the 6tiffne.«s given it by the 
cola draw n process of making, thus allow¬ 
ing the Staples to be driven into harder 
w’ood than others without spreading in the 
bend. Referring further to this matter they 
say: 

What is apparently lost in our Staple through 
necessity for clinching is offset by the fact of 
the stock being drawn out inch and over, 
thus giving a rigid and sharp point for entering 
the hardest wo(^, and still retaining mallea¬ 
bility enough to be clinched smoothly. Nearly 
20 years’ experience has enabled us to produce 
Staples in Iron, Steel, Brass or Copper Wire in 
either bright, japanned, galvanized or tin 
finish, and thanking the trade for these years 
of patronage we hope by persevering applica¬ 
tion to merit further favors. 

Their label represents the pattern of 
their Staples and contains the motto, 

‘ ‘ The nimble sixpence is better than the 
slow shilling.” 

The trade will observe the advertise¬ 
ment of the Francis Axe Company, Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y., printed in color and occupy- 
ing page 68. It represents one of their 
All Steel Axes, full size, and shows also 
their Axe Wedge and Axe Bit Stone. The 
company are making largely All Steel Pol- 
lish^ Axes, both etched and labeled, in 
addition to the Standard Axe. They 
refer to the fact that low prices are now 
ruling in Axes, while Steel, Coal, Borax, 
Emery, Grindstones and Boxes are higher 
than last year. 

“ Handy Notes and Queries ” is the title 
of a pamphlet published by Henry Hop¬ 
kins & Co., 99 Reade street. New York. 
It contains a variety of useful information 
relating especially to Hardware, Tinware 
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and Metals, giving many tables in regard 
to a variety of matters connected with 
these lines. It is a pamphlet of IGO pages, 
and the variety of its subject matter is 
indicated by the table of contents, which 
occupies seven pages. A good deal of new 
matter appears for the first time in this 
edition. 


In their colored page advertisement, oc 
copying page 67, the Shepard Hardware 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., illustrate their 
Shepard's Lightning Quadnipie 


goods, whether they more than cover the 
cost to the shipper of boxes and cartage, 
and whether or not the retailer in turn 
realizes anything from the sale of the 
packages, and such other points, will con¬ 
tribute to the solution of this vexed ques -1 
tion. If there are serious difficulties in 
the way of jobbers and manufacturers act- 


All Hardwaremen are constantly annoyed 
by neglect of the above essentials in Hard¬ 
ware packages. One-fourth of all goods 
received arrive in damaged or destroyed 
1)0X68. 

We lay before our readers the following 
report of the Louisville Hardware market, 
^hich comes to us under date of July 27: 

The Hardware buriness of Louisville, Ky., 
continue* to improve and expand in volume, 
with no upward movement in prices. There is 
no trouble in selling wares; they go out fast 
enough: but the question uppermost with each 
dealer is whether any profits are realized. 
There is no doubt about it, s^une lines of goods 


ing on the suggestion of our correspond 
' ents and including the cost of case and 
Motion j cartage in the prices of goods, we hope 
Freezer, and allude to it as the Freezer of j this will be pointed out. 
the future. The sj)ecial points that are 
made in regard to it will interest the 
trade. At the same time they allude to 
their Fruit Presses, Blind, Shutter and 
Gf.te Hinges, Stove Dampers and mis- 
cellaneous goods, calling attention to the'j^i^ly attached to each and every bill from t cost, simi>ly to draw Uie country custom. 

variety of manufactures which they put! *-i i - a* I e^ive instnip- 

on the market. 


We would like to have you open your ; l>eing liandled on too small a margin. For 
columns to the retail Hardware dealers instance, take the one article of Cut Nails, 
from all parts of the country and they in | Where the wholesale Orocery hous« l^e 
return wi'll all respond on the subject 

“Box and Cartage,’’ items which are in van- , leader, frequently being advertised at actual 


I a jobber, and which in most instances 
amount to as much or more than the “ ca.sh 


We see by one of our exchanges that the 
Allen & Jemison Company, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., have been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Lumber, Shingles, Hard¬ 
ware, Cement, &c., necessary to the com¬ 
pletion of the locks and dams now being 
constructed above the city. 


Some Hardware jobbing houses give instruc¬ 
tions to their salesmen to throw Nails in at any 

uu.^uui IV, .. 7: price, just so the orders average up well 

diset. ’ on the bill, and in many cases to i gj,^akmg further on Nails, just as the trad© 
4 or 5 per cent, of the bill. We know the | settling satisfactorily down to last cut 
retailers will all let themselves be heard price of $1 .k’), delivered, a sudden rupture be- 

from, and when they have done so we tween the 

’ - - --- . I causes a new cut of cents per keg m ireignt. 


earnestly hope the jobbers will consider 
the matter. If the jobbers cannot afford 
to furnish the boxes and teams for con- 
^ ie.. -.L Ml ducting their business, then let them add 

! this cost to the cost of the goods, and col- 
indirect way and not have 


be seen that the advertiser, who may be 
, addressed as Meta, Iran Age office, de- 
. sires quotations on 350 gross Tinned 
Malleable Iron Keys. 

L. E. Wright, Douglass, Kansas, an¬ 
nounces July 25 that he has sold his Hard¬ 
ware and Implement business to Wood- 
yard & Imus, who are commended to his 
patrons as his successors . 

The Fraim Lock Works, Lancaster, Pa., 
have appointed C. F. Guyon & Co., 99 
Heade Street, New York, as their sole 
agents for the Middle and ^uthem States, 
and Cutler, Woodrough & Co., Boston 
and Chicago, for the Eastern and Western 
States, for the sale of their improved Scan¬ 
dinavian Padlocks, to whom orders and 
inquiries should be addressed. They 
allude at the same time to the merit of 
their Jail Padlocks, which are made of 
malleable iron throughout. The cheaper 


such items as B. & C. 50^, B. & C. $2.60, 
«fcc., &c., or Boxes 30, 35, 35, 40, 35, 35. 
Cartage, 50; Total $2.60, staring the re¬ 
tailer in the face. Suppose the retailers 
were to notify a customer after he had pur¬ 
chased a bill of 14 or $5 w^orth of goods 
that he must pay an additional 10 cents to 
cover drayage from the depot, wrapping 
paper, twine, &c., would he get much 
trade ? YFhy no ! That customer would 
rather go to another store where that 
amount was figured in with the price and 
pay 10 cents more for his goods, and not 
have that infernal charge staring him in 
the face. Many of the jobbers do not 
charge for boxing and carting any more, 
while others are ready to abolish the prac¬ 
tice as soon as they can make it unani¬ 
mous. Now, It only remains for the 
retailer to make a linn stand, and 


making ^^rice of $l.K:> 


grades are painted ^'red, with polished absolutely refuse to pay it Come 
shackles and Lvs. The better grades arc brother retailer, join in, let us hear 

put up with flat steel keys, making them y«Ki’ ^“bo>»r}K»ted effort 

susceptible of many changes. probably wipe out this yearly ex- 

^ J fe 1 penge of from 1 to 5 per cent, of our busi- 

It has recently been charged against the 
Stanley Rule and Level Company that 
they are very dull, to be willing to manu¬ 
facture one tool—called “Odd Jobs”— 
embracing nearly their whole line; and 
then sell it for 75 eente. To this the com¬ 
pany reply, that all depends on how many 
of the new tools can be sold. A brisk de¬ 
mand has sprung up already; and it seems 
likely that carpenters, amateurs and others 
will buy “Odd Jobs,” though they may 
already own a kit of the separate tools so 
ingeniously combined in this. I 

Trade Topics. 

The following communication from an 
enterprising and well known Iowa Hard¬ 
ware house calls attention to the question 
as to the propriety of charges for box and 
cartage, and suggests that we open our 
columns for a discussion of the subject 
for the purpose of giving retailers an 
opportunity to express their views, and 
unite if may be in a protest which will 
settle the matter. In laying the commu¬ 
nication of our esteemed correspondents 
before our readers we desire to say that we 
shall be glad to have a thorough discussion 
of the subject, but in the interest of fair 
play shall hope to hear from both sides. 

A full discussion of the question, bringing 
out the facts in the case, such as the usage 
of the trade in the matter, the proportion 
such charges bear to the value of the 


From Packard & Co., Greenville, Pa., 
we have the following suggestion in re¬ 
gard to the marking of goods in shipping, 
which will commend itself to the approval 
of our readers. The annoyance to which 
they refer is so easily corrected that it is 
to.be hoped that their suggestion will be 
acted upon: 

We recommend strongly that all shippers 
of Hardware which is boxed put on the 
lid plainly 

From.!. 

We are constantly annoyed by a drayload 
of goods coming in from half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent shippers, which we are unable to 
distribute in our store and warehouse until 
opened and the contents revealed. The 
above precaution would simplify this mat 
ter greatly. 

In regard to the manner of putting up 
Hardware in boxes we have the following 
suggestions from a Pennsylvania Hard 
ware house: 

1. Adapt the boxes to the quantities 
that are best suited to the requirements of 
the*retail trade. 

2. Boxes should be made with the 
stren^h required for the goods which they 
contain. 

3. All boxes should have the numbers 
on the labels quite large, so that they may 

I be readily seen in a dark room. 


delivered in carload 
lots of ^ kegs. Tills may be temporary, 
however. Dealers who usua^ buy heavily 
on the summer rise in the Ohio River for the 
fall trade are still a little dubious, for fear 
another unseen factor may cause anotl^ cut. 
Considerable sympathy is, for once, being ex¬ 
pressed by the jobbers for the manufactures 
in several lines, for, although the mills’ state¬ 
ments. so often urged as inducements to buy, 
of “ selling below costs,” &c., are not given 
much credence to, yet there must be a limit to 
even ductility. 

The consumers want cheap goods—^providiiig 
the quality is up to standard—as the tend^cy 
is to make use of more labor-saving devte; 
vet even they are satisfied with present prices. 
The jobbers are anxious for some signs of an 
advance, and it does seem time for the mano- 
facturers, individually, to call a halt and 
ma^ a fair return for money invested m 
plants. 

The Union Indurated Fibre 
Company, 

37 Barclay street, New York, under date 
July 20, issue the following schedule of 
prices, which arc designated a.s jobbers’ 
lowest selling prices for their line of Indu¬ 
rated Fibre ware. Terms net cash 30 days, 
or 2 per cent, discount for cash in 10 days, 
f o.b. cars at factory, or delivered at the 
New’ York or Chicago w’arehoiises: 

. '^No. pos. 
per crate. 

Pails. Ladies’ or Weaver’s 6 qt.1 doz. 

“ Buggy or Half, « qt.1 ” 

Star (Standard, plain) 12 qt— 1 ” 

“ “ stenciled “For Fire 

Only.’’. 1 “ 

Pails. Deck or Mason’s, heavy wire 

ball, 12 qt.1 “ 

Pails, Kallroad or Fire, plain, 14 qt.^ “ 

“ “ “ stenciled “For 

Fire Only.’’14 qt. % “ 

Pails, Fire, round bottom.1 “ 

“ Milk or Dairy.1 “ 

“ Stable, flush bottom, 14 qt — 1 “ 

. 16qt... U “ 

“ “ “ “ 18 qt....^ “ 

.. 20 qt....^ “ 

Covers for Star or Ballroad Pails... 

Wash Tubs. No. 0, 28 In.H “ 

“ No. 1,21 in.H “ 

“ No.2,19Uin.*4 “ 

“ No. 8,18!^ in.14“ 

“ No. 0 nest, 4 tubs. Nos. 

0,1, 2 and 3 (1 nest). Va “ 

Wash Tubs, No. 1 nest, 3 tubs. Nos. 

1 , 2 and 3 (2 nests). .14 “ 

Keelers, No. A, 20 in.^ “ 

“ No. B, 19 in. Mi “ 

“ No. 1.17»4in.1 “ 

“ No. 2,1514 in.1 “ 

“ No. 3, 1314 in.1 “ 

“ No. 4,12 in.1 “ 

” N os. 1, 2, 3 and 4, nested (8 

nests).1 


Milk Pans, 10 

qt... 



3 “ 

Wash Basins, 

No. 1, 

13^ 

in. 

3 “ 


No. 2, 


in. 

3 “ 

** 

No. 3, 

iiii 

5 in. 

3 “ 


No. 4, 

10^ 

1 In. 

.3 “ 

With rings 

10 cts. 

per doz. extra. 



Bread Bowls/13 in.1 

“ 15 in.1 

“ 17 in.1 

” l!Mn....1 

” 21 in..1 

“ assorted, 15, 17, 19 in. 

(4 nests).1 

flandj’Dishes, No. 1, 8 qt.. . .1 

“ No.2,6qt.1 

“ No. 3, 4qt.1 

With one ring or two handles, 25 
cents per dozen extra. 


Per 

doz. 

$4.00 

4.00 

4i0 

4.60 

5.00 

5.50 

P 

5.50 

5.50 

5JiO 

5.50 
6.00 
8.00 
9.00 

2.50 

19.60 

17.50 

15.50 

13.50 

16.50 

15.50 
12.00 
U.OO 
10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

8.50 
3.00 
aoo 

2.50 
2J25 
2.00 

3.00 

4J)0 

6.00 

9.00 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

aoo 

2.60 
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vinegar Measures, 2 qt.U 

** Funnel. 

“ Set, 4 pcs (1 set). 

Dry Measures, Half Bushdl. H 

“ Peck.H 

“ Half Peck.^ 

“ Two Quart.1 

“ Quart.1 

“ Nested, 6 pcs (4 nests) 

Spittoons, No. 0,16 In. Vh 

“ No. 1,18 in.1 

“ No. 2,12 In.1 

“ No.3,»Hin.1 

Slop Jars, No. 0,5 gal.M 

“ No. 1,4 gal. H 

“ No. 2, 3 gal.>4 

Chamber Pails, 3 gal.U 

Hotel Kdife Dishes, Style A. W 

. B.1 

Cnampagne Coolers, with Bail or 
lings as desired; with bail sent 

unless specified.^ 

Champa^e Coolers, see “Mosaic 


Oral Keelers, No. 8. 14 

Water Coolers (crated singly). 

8gal. 

4gal. 

5 gal. 

6gal. 

8 gaL, with Base,. 

:: . 

8 gal.; “ . 

Jgal.,' 

4g«I., 

6giU., 


Mosaic Inlay,” Dec.. 


12.00 

10.00 

9.00 

6.00 

3.00 

12.00 

7.00 

6.00 

4.00 

3.00 

*2.50 

18.00 

8.00 

6.60 

6.00 

13.50 

12.00 

9.00 

12.00 

7.50 

4.00 


9.00 


‘ 21.00 
Per doz. 
...$24.00 
... 30.00 
... 33.00 
... 86.00 
... 30.00 
... 37.00 
... 41.00 
... 44.00 
... 86.00 
... 42.00 
... 45.00 
... 60.00 


8 

Unabrella Stands (crated singly). 

. Dull finish, plain, 9 in. diam., 23 in. deep.. 20.00 

Pull “ “ 9 “ 23 “ .. 24.00 

Full “ dec., 9 “ 23 “ .. 27.00 

Waste Paper Jars (M doz. in. crates). 

No. 1, plain, 10 in. aiam., 12 in. deep. 9.00 

No. 2, “ 9 “ 12 “ . 7.60 

“ P(i-Crtigta ” Decoration, 

Waste Pfmer Jars (H doz in crate). 

No. 1, ICTin diam., i2 in. deep . , 

No. 2, 9 “ 12 “.15.50 

Umbrella Stand, 9 in. diam., 23 in deep, 

crated singly. 38.00 

**Mosaic Inlay'' Decoration, 

Champagne Coolers (H doz. in crate).$30.00 

Umbrella Stands, 9 in. diam., 23 in. deep. 

Style No. 50, ^ain Mahogany. 30.00 

No. 75, Ebony or Rosewood. 33.00 

“ No. 100, Ash or Walnut, with pan¬ 
els and Jamnese. 36.00 

Waste Paper Jars, No. 1,10 in. diam., 12 in. 
deep. 

Stylo No. 20, Plain Mahogany. 13.60 

“ No. 25, Two Patterns, Oak. 15.00 

“ No. 40, Japanese or vine Pattern.. 
Waste Paper Jars, No. 2, 9 in. diam., 12 in. 
deep. 

Style No. 20 ) 

No. 25 vSame as No. 

“ No. 40 i 

Round Bottom Fire Pails set in shelves. 

1 doz. pails with shelves, brackets and 

screws for benches of 2 pails each. 10.00 

1 doz. pails with shelves, brackets and 

screws for benches of 3 pails each. 9.00 

1 doz. pails with shelves, brackets and 
screws for benches of 4 pails each. 8.50 

Combinations in Engiand. 




17.00 


12.00 

13.50 

16.60 


In connection with the announcement 
of a combftiation formed by the Coffin 
Furnitdre manufacturers of England, in 
which it is stated that the different manu¬ 
facturers surrendered their separate exist¬ 
ences in order to merge them into one 
large company, the London Ironmonger 
refers to the fact that in these days the 
favorite remedy for excessive competition 
and resulting low prices is some agree¬ 
ment .among manufacturers to restrict 
production or to regulate prices. In this 
Stance, however, the pooling is referred 
to as going beyond these ordinary methods, 
and so completely has it been carried into 
effect that the promoters of the enterprise 
state that the accomplishment of their 
plans leaves no outstanding competitor. 
Referring to the matter the Ironmonger re¬ 
marks editorially: 

From the point of view of the promoters of 
the company, therefore, everything is exactly 
as it should be. All competition is thoroughly 
extinguished, the interests of all concerned are 
identical, instead of being at variance, and all 
the makers will work for the good of their com¬ 
pany instead of “slaughtering” prices and 
cutting each other’s business throats by fierce 
competition. Thus, like the traditional con¬ 
clusion of a play, “all ends happily.” That 
being so, it is, perhaps, scarcely the right time 
to sagged that there may be “ rifts within the 
lute ” before long. For the moment the com¬ 
pany enjoys a monopoly, and, in appealing to 
the public for capital, is at special pains to 
prove that that monopoly is a very profitable 


one. Unless human nature is very different 
from what we have always found it to be, we 
take it for granted that the new company will 
not long be free from competition. Its very 
constitution will invite rivalry, and its ac¬ 
knowledged profits may have the effect of 
making that rivalry formidable. We*do not 
for a moment deny that the directors and the 
firms who have assented to the amalgamation 
know their business better than any outsider, 
yet we are certain that they must have compe¬ 
tition. When their comp titors arise the com¬ 
pany will doubtless endeavor to crush them by 
lowering prices and other devices usual under 
similar circumstances. In this the company 
may succeed—or may fail if the competition is 
started by strong firms—but it will be at some 
expense to itself. The process of manufacture is 
not very intricate or one which needs much 
capital—hence there is every inducement for 
firms with capital and connections to go into 
the business. We express this opinion in no 
spirit of hostility to the company, of course, 
but merely because we are by no means con¬ 
vinced of the wisdom, or the advantage to the 
trade, of the combination. The company will 
be best judged by their course of action, how 
ever, and for that we shall have to wait. 


Mineral Product of the United 
States in 1887. 


Dt. David T. Day, Chief of the Division 
of the Mining Statistics, has submitted to 
the Director of the United States Geolom- 
cal Survey a summary statement of the 
mineral product of the United States in 
18§7, in advance of the official report, 
“Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1887.’’ The total value of the mineral 
products is $538,056,845; it shows a won¬ 
derful gain over 1886, and is $100,000,000 
greater than the output of 1885. The 
United States lead the world in the pro¬ 
duction of minerals. The principal gains 
in 1887 were in the production of metallic 
ores and the fuels necessary for smelting 
them. The production of pig iron alone 
increased more than $26,000,000; the high 
price of copper caused notable expansion 
in that industry. The product of coal is 
the largest ever recorded. Taken as a 
whole, the report shows a year of great 
prosperity for the mining industry. The 
great total value of more than $500,000,- 
000, the report says, resulted not only 
from an increase in the quantity of miner¬ 
als mined, but also from a general advance 
in the prices of metals. It may be several 
years before this total is exceeded, and the 
year 1888 will fall considerably below it. 
Among many reasons for the decrease this 
year is the decline in railroad building. 
The principal items of interest concern¬ 
ing each product follow: 

Iron, The principal statistics for 1887 
were: Domestic iron ore consumed, about 
11,300,000 long tons, value at mines, $33,- 
900,000. This is an increase over 1886 of 
1,300,000 tons in quantity and $5,900,000 
in value. Imported iron ore consumed, 
1,194,301 long tons; total iron ore con¬ 
sumed in 1887, about 12,494,301 long tons, 
or 1,454,868 tons more than in 1886. Pig 
iron made 6,417,148 long tons; value at 
furnace, $121,925,800. This is an increase 
over 1886 of 733,819 tons in quantity and 
$20,730,040 in value. Steel of all kinds 
produced, 3,339,071 long tons, an increase 
of 776,569 tons over 1886; value at works, 
$103,811,000. Total spot value of all iron 
and steel in the first stage of manufacture, 
excluding all duplications, $171,103,000, 
an increase of $28,603,000 as compared 
with 1886. Limestone used as flux in the 
manufacture of pig iron in 1887, about 
5,377,000 long tons; value at quarry, about 
$3,226,200. 

Gold and Silver. —The total value of 
gold produced in 1887, according to the 
mint authorities, was $33,100,000, a de¬ 
crease of $1,900,000 from 1886. Silver 
increased from $51,000,000 in 1886 to 
$53,441,300 (coining value) in 1887. 


Copper. —Total production 184,670,524 
pounds, of which 8,750,000 pounds were 
made from imported pyrites. The total 
value was $21,052,440, at an average of 
11.4 cents per pound. The estimated total 
consumption of copper in the United 
States increased by about 14 per cent. 

Lead. —The production of lead was 
160,700 short tons, valued at $14,463,000 
at $90 per short ton. The heavy increase 
of “desilverized ” lead from 114,829 short 
tons in 1886 to 135,552 in 1887 was prob¬ 
ably due to the importation of Mexican 
lode silver ores. The large product of 
non-argentiferous lead, 25,148 short tons, 
is due chiefly to the development of the 
St. Joseph district in Missouri. The pro¬ 
duction of white lead and the several ox¬ 
ides from pig lead increased to a total of 
about 75,000’short tons. 

Zinc. —The producers’ returns show an 
increase from 42,641 short tons in 1886 to 
50,140 in 1887. The price increased to 
4| cents per pound, making the total value 
in 1887, $4,782,380. The production of 
zinc oxide was practically steady at 18,000 
short tons, valued at $1,440,000. 

Quicksilver. —Production and value in¬ 
creased from 29,981 flasks, valued at 
$1,060,000, to 33,825 flasks, valued at 
$1,429,000. Except 65 flasks from Ore¬ 
gon, the total supply came from Califor¬ 
nia. The price in 1887 varied, from $36.50 
to $48 per flask in San Francisco. 

Nickel and cobalt show little change. 

Antimony. —The production, all in 
California, was 75 tons, valued $15,300— 
double the production of 1886. 

Aluminum. —The production of alum¬ 
inum bronze containing 10 per cent, of 
aluminum increased to 144,764 poimds in 
1887, valued at $57,905. Other alloys, 
principally of iron and aluminum, amount¬ 
ed to 42,617 pounds, worth $17,000. This 
shows a great demand for these alloys, for 
it is more than double the product of 
1886. 

Platinum. —Considerable search by 
dealers produced 448 ounces of crude pla¬ 
tinum, valued at $1838. Part of this came 
from British Columbia. This is more than 
has been produced in all previous years 
taken together. 

Coal. —The total output of the mines, 
including colliery consumption, was: Penn¬ 
sylvania anthracite, 37,578,747 long tons 
(increase over 1886, 2,725,670 long tons), 
or 42,088,197 short tons (increase, 3,052,- 
751 short tons); all other coals, 87,837,860 
short tons (increase, 14,129,403 tons); mak¬ 
ing the total output of all coals from mines 
in the United States, exclusive of slack 
coal thrown on the dumps, 129,925,557 
short tons (increase, 17,182,154 tons); 
valued as follows: Anthracite, $84,552,- 
181 (increase, $8,433,061); bituminous, 
$97,939,656 (increase, $19,458,600); total 
value, $182,491,837 (increase, $27,891,- 
661). The above figures show a notable 
increase in 1887 over 1886 in the aggregate 
output and value of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal. 

Coke. —^The total ]>roduction of coke in 
the United States for the year ending De¬ 
cember 31, 1887, was 7,357,487 short tons, 
valued at $15,725,574. This is the great¬ 
est product ever reached in the United 
States, being 1,022,419 tons greater than 
in 1886. 

Natural Gas. —The production of 
natural gas in the United States in 1887 
was equivalent to 9,055,000 short tons of 
coal displaced, value $13,582,500. In 
1886 the corresponding quantity was 6,353,- 
000 tons, worth $9,847,150. 

Building Stone. —Direct returns from 
producers show a total value of $25,000,- 
000. This marked increase of $6,000,000 
shows that the statement for 1886 was too 
small. 

Brick and Tile. —Value $40,000,000. 
This represents an increase of about 13 per 
cent, in the production of brick and a de- 
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crease in tile, owing to the drouth in 1887 
in Indiana and Ohio. Prices were slightly 
lower. 

Lime.— The production is estimated at 
46,750,000 barrels, with an average value 
of 50 cents per barrel, an increase for the j 
year of 10 per cent. 

Cement. —The production of cement ' 
from natural rock was 6,692,744 barrels, 
valued at 77^ cents per barrel, making 
$5,186,877 as the value of the year’s pro¬ 
duct; increase, $1,196,877. 

Precious Stones.— The value of Ameri¬ 
can gems in the rough state amounted to ' 
$88,600, besides gold quartz for sped- t 
mens and gems, valued at $75,000. 

Salt. —^Production in 1887, 7,881,962 ; 
barrels (of 280 pounds); value, $4,093,846. 
The annual production has increased each 
year since 1888, but the total value has 
declined, being less in 1887 than in 1884, 
although only 6,514,937 barrels were made 
in that year. 

Borax.— Production, 11,000,000 pounds, 
all from California and Nevada. Total 
value, $550,000, at 5 cents per pound for 
the average grade. The price was rising 
at the close of 1887. 

Pyrites.— Production, 54,500 long tons, 
valued at $210,000, at $46 per ton at the 
mines. 

Mitjeral Waters.— The product which 
was sold amounted to 8,259,609 gallons, 
worth $1,261,473, a slight decrease. 


A New Steam Engine Packing. —A 

new kind of asbestos packing is now' lK?iug 
introduced in England, which diifers from 
the ordinary packing in having metal tubes 
made of a lead alloy running through the 
center. These tubes impart more strength 
to the packing than when it is made of as¬ 
bestos fiber alone. Lead wires have before 
now been used, to make up for the some¬ 
what brittle nature of the asbestos fiber; 
but the extra weight of these has been 
found somewhat objectionable. Tul>es are 
now adopted in preference to solid lead 
cores, because of their smaller w'eight. 
The body of the packing is of asbestos 
yam, plaited around the tubes by s|X‘cial 
machinery, w hich at the same time threads 
asbestos fiber through the tubes. The ob¬ 
ject of filling the tubes with asbestos fiber 
is that in the event of excessive heating 
and melting out of the tubes there .shall 
still be a serviceable packing left. Asbes¬ 
tos, when saturated with steam, expands 
considerably, and the expansion of the in¬ 
side and outside fibers would fill the space 
vacated by the metal. Tlie number of 
tubes varies with the diameter of the 
packing; an asbestos rope 1 inch diameter 
has six tubes of inch external diameter 
inserted. For smaller packings five or four 
tubes only are used. The packing is being 
brought out by Messi-s, John Bell & Sons. 
118 Southwark street, London, 8. E. 


A Boston paper states: It is gossip that 
the French syndicate and the copper com¬ 
panies are more likely to renew^ their con¬ 
tracts for six years at the expiration of the 
three-year contracts than to break with 
one another before the present contracts 
expire. Such gossip is rather faith or 
opinion than anything else. The present 
contract runs through 1890, and many 
things may happen in 29 months. 

An English firm, Messrs. Marshall & 
Co., of Keighley, have brought out what is 
in a measure a novelty in the engine line, 
being a triple expansion enmne of the 
semi-portable type. It is of the “ under¬ 
neath ” design, with steam-jacketed cylin¬ 
ders, 54 , 9 and 15^ inches in diameter, 
with 14-inch stroke. The high-pressure 
cylinder is fitted with automatic cut-off 
gear. The boiler is of the locomotive pat¬ 
tern. We understand that on trial exceed¬ 
ingly economical results have been ob¬ 
tained with the engine. 


The Effect of the Chicago Waterway 
on Lake Michigan. 


The proposed establishment of a navig¬ 
able w'aterway between Lake Michigan and 
the Mis.si.ssippi River has excited the ap¬ 
prehension of publicists, who fear that the 
level of the lake would be di.sturbed, with 
possibly serious consequences to im|X)rtant 
navigation interests. At first blush it 
would seem to be impossible to tap the 
lake with an outlet taking away 600.000 
cubic feet per minute as proposed w ithout 
affecting the supply of water, enormous as 
it is. But ex-8euator Doolittle allays all 
fear on this ground in a recent communi¬ 
cation to Senator Shennan wdiich is of 
general interest. He says that as Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron (which latter 
receives the waters of Lake Sujierior also) 
are connected by straits at Mackinaw 
which are at least three miles wide and 
have an average depth of more than 100 
feet the level of Lake Michigim could not 
be lowered without lowering the level of 
Lake Huron. But the Detroit River is 
the present outlet of Lake Huron, with a 
width at its narrowest part of 2200 feet 
and an average depth of 23 feet. The 
proposed waterway would divert part 
of this flow to the Mississippi, and 
it is calculated that 600,000 cubic 
feet j)er minute thus diverted w'ould 
not diminish the flow' at Detroit more than 
one in twenty, or so slight a diminution 
as to Ik* scarcely |K?rceptible, It would, 
however, slightly reduce the flow at 
Detroit rather than cut down the level of 
Lake Michigan. As to the effect on,the 
Mississippi, Mr. Doolittle says: “ It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that such a flow of water 
added to the volume of the Mis.si.ssippi be¬ 
low the mouth of the Illinois, would in times 
of low water deepen the channel over all 
the bars a foot or more, and thus improve 
the navigation of the lower Mississippi 
more than any other ]K)ssible improvement. 
And, as it seems to me, it is equally true 
that such a waterway betw'een the great 
lakes and great rivers of the United States 
would do as much to cheapen and regu¬ 
late the rates of heavy transportation 
betw'een the lakes and navigable rivers east 
of the Rocky Mountains as the Erie Canal 
now’ does between the Lakes and the 
Atlantic seaboard.” 


A Sheet-Iron Belt. —In the recently 
issued third edition of Mr. John H. Coop¬ 
ers book on ‘‘The Use of Belting,” Mr. 
John Spiers, of Worcester, Ma.ss., gives the 
following account of a sheet-iron belt: “A 
lathe used for turning rolling-mill rolls, 
compound geared, has a 48-inch pulley. 
This is driven by an 18-inch pulley on the 
countershaft, which makes 120 revolu¬ 
tions per minute and is 8 feet from the 
48-inch pulley, measured from center to 
center. Both pulleys are of iron, smoothly 
turned on the faces. A 7-inch double 
leather belt was used on these pulleys, 
but w ould slip when the turning tool be¬ 
came dull. This belt was replaced by one 
made of Russia sheet iron, the same as 
that used for stove-pipes and parlor stoves, 
and was riveted together in the ordinary 
way. It was 7 inches wide and 2 inches 
longer than the leather belt, the extra 
len^h making up for the want of elastic¬ 
ity in the iron. During one year’s steady 
run this iron belt could not be slipped even 
when a heavy cut on a 25-inch roll was 
taken, w hich broke a Sanderson steel tool 
having a section of 2 x 2^ inches, a cut¬ 
ting surface, of 24 inches, a feed of 4-inch 
per revolution and an overhang of 4 
inches. 


The engineer on the New’ York Water 
Works devised an ingenious method for 
getting through <juicksands at the Quaker 
Bridge dam. In sinking a diamond drill 


for the ])urp(>8e of ascertaining the geo¬ 
logical formation a quicksand was encoun¬ 
tered which barred further progress. To 
overcome the difficulty the drill was with¬ 
drawn and aVeiy li<piid cement ]X)uredinto 
the hole. This found its way through the 
siuid, and w’hen .set formed a solid column 
resting on the rock below the quicksand 
A second hole driven through this cement 
pillar pa.ssed the troublesome stratum with¬ 
out difficulty. 

Power Distribution in Mills. 


In a recent lecture on “The Evolution 
of the Modern Mill ” delivered at Sibley 
College Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury remarked 
that the early form of distribution of 
|X)W’er consisted in placing a vertical shaft 
e.xtending through the w hole mill and dis¬ 
tributing the pow er at each story by means 
of beveled gears, generally of skewed- 
beveled form. The mechanical defects of 
such a method of distributing power, with 
regard to protection, repairs and neces¬ 
sary care, are readily apparent, and there 
have also been many severe accidents 
caused by the breaking of teeth in these 
gears. The present method of distributing 
|)ower in this country is entirely by lines 
of belts extending up through what is 
known as a belt tower, which constitutes 
an element of gieat fire hazard to a mill. 
In some cases the belts are carried from 
story to stoiy. covered by a casing of w ood, 
and in other instances the tower forms a 
flue which may be the means of the rapid 
spread of fire throughout the building. 

It would be impossible to arrange the 
distribution of power in many mills to 
conform to conditions of safety without 
reorganizing the whole plant, which w’ould 
of course be impracticable. But in many 
instances modifications can be introduced 
which will diminish the hazard to a great 
degree. When the pulleys and belting 
are covered with sheathing in each room 
the continuity of these flues can be broken 
by removing this sheathing dow’n to the 
hight of 4 or 5 feet above the floc^r, so that 
the covering will merely con.stitute a physi 
cal protection to any one approaching the 
belting. The l^est method of arranging 
the belt tow er has been in the case of a 
mill at Fall River, which was erected upon 
the ruins of a building destroyed by a fire 
originating in the belt tow'er. The ma¬ 
chinery is driven by a steam engine situ¬ 
ated in an ell projecting from one side at 
about the middle of the mUl, and the 
main belt communicates to pulleys in a 
stone masonry tow er located directly in¬ 
side the walls of the main mill, and thence, 
from pulley to pulley, the power is com¬ 
municated to each floor by shafting pass¬ 
ing through holes left in the tow'er, and in 
no instances by means of belts. TTiere is 
a se])arate stairway inside of the tower for 
lubricating the journals, &c., and the top 
of the tower is covered with skylifirhts pro¬ 
tected underneath by a wire netting. In 
case of a fire in the belt tower the heat 
will readily break the glass at the top, and 
the fire will tend to go up and out of the 
tower rather than througn the milL 

According to the English Mechanic a 
black coating for brass objects is made by 
dissolving 1.05 ounces of carbonate of 
copper, while being well stirred, in 8.80 
ounces of spirits of ammoniac, 17.60 ounces 
of water being added to the solution. 
The brass objects should have been well 
polished with emery paper, and are fastened 
to brass or copper wires. They are plunged 
for a short time in the solution, and w hen 
completely blackened are rinsed in water. 
They are then dried in sawdust, and finally 
rubbed with oil varnish diluted with oil 
of turpentine. This black coating is said 
to be durable, and to stand exposure in the 
open air. 
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Humphrey's Circle Gauge. 

The cut ^ven below represents one of 
an interesting series of tools which are 
made by the Humphrey Tool Company, 
Warren, Mass. This gauge is intended 
for use in all kinds of wood or metal work¬ 
ing ^ where a scratch line is required on 
straight or curved edges. Its construc¬ 
tion IS shown in some detail in the illus¬ 
tration^ which represents it full size except 


in the vessel from burning. It is made in 
sizes having a capacity of 2, 3 and 4 
qiiarts, and is adapted for use upon any 
stove. 

Champion Campaign Torch. 

The Postal Package Company, 34 South 
Paca street, Baltimore, Md., are putting on 
the market the Champion Campaign Torch 
herewith illustrated. It is made of tin on 


in 100 parts of water, then when the blue 
color has entirely disappeared under the 
action of the potash, and a yellowish color 
has taken its ])lace, they are immersed in 
a solution of four parts of tannin, also in 
100 parts of water; then washing them 
again we obtain prints whose tone may 
be assimilated to that of pale writing ink. 


New Indurated Fibreware. 





The Union Indurated Fibre Company, 
37 Barclay street, New York, are offering 
as new lines Oval Keelers showm in Fig. 
1, which are referred to as serviceable for 
foot-baths, dish-pans, &c. Another addi¬ 
tion to their house-furnishing line is shown 
in Fig. 2. These chamber pails are, it 
will be observed, a different shape from 
their slop jars. They are described as 


( hampion Campign Torch. 


Cline's Fire-Proof Cooker. 

ment of parts. The device is made with 
a vessel of tin supported by an enveloping 
shield of galvanized iron. The bottom of 
the cooker is J inch from the stove, which 
allows a circulation of hot air beneath 
and around the inner vessel of cooker. 
This arrangement of parts, the manufact¬ 
urers claim, prevents the food contained I 


I washer which rests on the flange of the can, 
j and on which the top is seated when 
screwed down, rendering the torches, it is 
I claimed, absolutely oil-proof. It will be 
observed that the burner is provided with 
a drip cup, to avoid soiling the clothes of 
those carrying the torches. The point is 
also made that this torch can be filled with 
exceptional rapidity. It is stated to have 
a capacity sufficient to burn four hours. 
Besides being admirably adapted as a cam¬ 
paign torch, it is also referred to as suitable 
for engineers, firemen, railroad men and 
others working about machinery. j 


According to La Nature blue prints 
may be given the black tone by plunging 
them into a solution of 4 parts of jiotash 


Fig. 2. —Chamber Pail. 

pectations of the company, and customers 
are obliged to wait their turn in the filling 
of orders. The demand will, however, 
soon be met, as additional machinery for 
turning out these goods is being rapidly 
put in operation. 


Buffalo has begun to take promiience 
as an ore receiving and shipping port. A 
new ore dock, the Minnesota, was recmtly 
opened there, and the old docks ar( still 
undergoing improvements. Contractshave 
been closed for the construction and e^uip- 


Humphr.y's Circle Ga'jfe. 


in length. As there indicated, it will be 
seen that the head is held in place by a 
lever, the operation of which is simple and 
efficient. The marking tooth, which is 
made of hardened steel passes through the 
bar, and emphasis is laid on the fact that 
the opposite points are always the same 
distance from the flat face of the gauge on 
the one side, and from the post on the 
other, thus making it easy to run a paral¬ 
lel line with the straight edge of the work, 
and by reversing the tool continue the line 
around all the curves. A fine adjustment 
is secured by means of the adiusting screw 
at the end of the bar. The simplicity and 
efficiency of this tool, the excellence of 
the workmanship and finish, and its com¬ 
parative inexpensiveness, are points which 
are made in regard to it by the company. 
For the manufacture of this and other 
tools the company advise us that their 
factory is furnished with the most ap¬ 
proved machinery, and first-class w'orkmen 
are employed, so that they refer writh con¬ 
fidence to the excellence of their manu¬ 
factures. 


' the same principle as their self-sealing 
screw-top cans, of which we gave a de- 
' scription in a recent issue. As shown in 
I the cut, it will be seen that at the bottom 
of the torch there is a threaded attachment 
to be used in fastening it on the handle, the 
top and burner being attached to the body 
I of the torch in the same manner. In the 
top of each torch there is an oil-proof 


Cline’s Fire-Proof Cooker. 


We show in the accompanying en¬ 
graving a form of cooking apparatus re¬ 
cently brought out by the Cline Mfg. 
Company, of 70 and 72 West Washington 
street, Chicago, Ill. The engraving repre¬ 
sents the device placed in position ujxin 
the stove and having the outer casing 
broken away, showing the internal arrange- 


Fiff. l.^Oral Keeler. 

superior to tin or galvanized iron in being 
inodorous, and as cheaper in the end, 
while as compared with earthenware they 
are not liable to breakage. The company 
have also added to their line of stable 
buckets 18 and 20 quart sizes, as they 
have had calls for these large buckets. 
They are described as of approved pattern 
and suited for heavy work. The cham¬ 
pagne cooler which they have lately of- 
lered in their regular finish, they are now 
furnishing in their mosaic inlay decora¬ 
tion, a fini.sh to the attractiveness of which 
they allude. Their lines of measures are 
now complete, and are offered in the regu¬ 
lar nests of five, including quart and 2- 
quart. The demand for these measures, 
Iwth wet and dry, has exceeded the ex- 
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meat of a large dock on the Blackwell 
Canal, to be used for receiving iron ore 
from lake vessels. H. K. Wick, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, who is largely inter¬ 
ested in coal and iron ore at Ohio ports, is 
at the head of the scheme. Room will be 
had for the storage of 100,000 tons of ore. 
The contracts call for the completion of 
400 feet of dockage, with hoisting appa¬ 
ratus, railway tracks and switches hy 
August 9. Four Brown hoists, which will 
have the ca])acity to take out 1000 tons of 
ore a day, will tirst be erected. Later two 
others will be added, giving the dock 
facilities for the unloading of 1500 tons 
daily. 

New Package for Liquid Glue. 

The Le Page Glue and Cement Com¬ 
pany, Gloucester, Mass., are putting up 
W. N. Le Page's improved glue in a new 
style of can, which is represented in the 
accompanying illustration. The special 
feature of this can is the fact that the 
cover is not screwed on, but fits snugly 
and is held in place by a brace or catch, iis 


The slicing knife is made of one piece of 
steel. The machine has a steel crank 
shaft and screw-tinned ca.st-steel slicing 
knives and crankshaft, and other novel 
features. It is claimed that it will ojierate 
on larger and softer fruit than other parers, 
and is alluded to in tastiness of appearance. 


The Quick Meal Torch. 

The Ringen Stove Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., are directing the attention of 
the trade to their Quick Meal gasoline 
torch, a general view ot w'hich Ls shown in 
the engraving presented herewith. This 




Hudson's Sew '88 Parer, Cover and Slicer. 


finish, durability and good work as hav¬ 
ing advantages over other parers of its class. 


ir. N. LeVage's Liquid Glue. 

shown in the cut. The brush is inserted, 
as indicated, through the top of the cover, 
in the usual manner. 


Electric Patent Pruner. 

The Mechanics Mfg. (’ompany, New 
Bedford, Mass., are putting on the market 
a new pruner, which they have named the 
Electric. It is represented in the illustra¬ 
tion herewith given, which shows quite 
clearly its special features. It will be seen 
that the chisel or cutting knife has a rack, 
which gears into a toothed segment, which 
is operated by a lever or ann which is cast 
as a part of* it. To this the cord is at¬ 
tached, passing down to the person using 
the pruner. The efficiency of this imple¬ 
ment and its convenience in use will be 
appreciated by the trade. These pruners 
are made in tw^o sizes. No. 1, IO 4 inches 


torch is of simple construction, and repre¬ 
sents the results of several years’ careful 
consideration of the retjuirements of the 
trade in this direction. The gener^ 
arrangement of the parts is clearly indi¬ 
cated in the engraving, which shows the 
torch with the burner lighted. The reser- 


Hudson's New ’88 Apple Parer, 
Corer and Slicer. 



The accompanying illustration represents 
this machine, wliich is manufactured by 
C. E. Hudson, Leominster, Mass. It is 
of a similar design to the Little Star, 
manufactured by the same house, and is 
alluded to as doing excellent work, 
although it does not possess all the ad¬ 
vantages claimed for the Little Star, 
which the manufacturer regards as of ex¬ 
ceptional merit, referring especially to the 
fact that the parings and juice from the 
apple do not fall upon the machine to 
gum and clog it. The New ’88 is a cheaper 
parer than the Little Star, and is desired 
for a class of trade calling for low-priced 
goods, and is put on the market more par¬ 
ticularly to meet cheaper machines offered 
by other manufacturers. The simplicity 
of the construction of this machine is em¬ 
phasized, while it is claimed that its work 
is exceptionally satisfactorily performed. 
It pares, cores and slices the apple, and 
pushes the core from the fork. The edge 
of the paring knife is not made round, as 
has heretofore been done, and consequently 
it does not gouge into the apple, taking off 
more of the fruit than the skin. This new^ 
slicing and coring knife is described as so 
arfangid that the fruit is less liable to be 
broker from the fork than in other parers. 



The Electric Patent Pruner. 

in length, IJ inches wide; weight, 17^ 
ounces. It is intended for cutting branches 
up to 4 inch in diameter. The larger size, 
No. 2, is 12 inches long, I 4 inches wide 
and weighs 27 ounces. It will cut branches 
J inch in diameter. With each pruner is 
included a line and ball handle for the 
same, the whole being neatly packed in a 
wooden box with siding cover. 


The Quick Meal Gasoline Torch. 


voir has a capacity of 5 quarts. The 
flame is claimed to be bright, clear an 
full, and will not blow^ out in the strongest 
wind. The makers claim that the flame 
given by this torch is larger than that 0 
any similar construction. The torch i* 
especially adapted for foundries, markew, 
shops, and also in places where it is ® ' 
posed to the weather. The company p** " 
])ose to push it, and endeavor to 
as w'ell known as the Quick Meal cookmg 
stove. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

AUGUST 1, 1888. 

iwofe.—Tta« qnouictoiu glveB below repreeent th<» Current Baruwartf Prices wbicb preTAii m tbe iut»rkei et lenre. They are not glTen as mnoufacta rera' 
prieea. Mid manafactnrera ahoald not be held reaponalble for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower (litres than tbe inanufacturerii oamo. it Is not 
Btntad that the manufaeturera are aelllnir at the piioea quoted, but almply that Uie goods are being told, perhaps oy tbe manufacturers, perhaps by tbe jobbers 
at the flgarea named. 


^kjamaaltlaa. 

Om, Psreaastois, V looo- 
Htoka * Goldmark*a 

W. L. Waterproof. l*10*a..60# 1 

1. B. Trimmed Bd^ 110*a.66# I 

B. B. CtoooBd Bdge,CMtral Fii4U*10*a.70# f « 

Double Waterproof. l-10»a.J1.40J ^ 

Hnahet Waterproof, l-10*o.60# 

a. D...88# 

•.B. 30# 

oahm MetallSe Oartrfdge Go. 

F. a Trimmed...60# 

r. L. eroond..66# 

Oen. Fire Oroon'.70# 

Double Waterproof.^40 

DooMe Wa»-rproof. la M0*s.£.40. 

«. fi. Qemntne ImponM. 46# 

-- 


dlaM 

86* 

7^i% 


Hey a D Waterproof, Oentral fire... 

Oer t H^ea 

Btm Oartndgea..dla 60*6*8 6 

Rim Tire MUltary .dla 16*8 % 

Oentral Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dla 86*6*8 % 

Oentral Fire. MlUcary * Sporting. ...dla 16#t6*8 i 
Blank CMtrldgea. axeept 88 and 38 oaL, an ad* 
dltlonal 10 1 OTer abore dlaconnta. 

Blank Cartridges J8 cal .JL76, dla 8 8 

Blaiik Cartridges. 88 cal.$8.60, dla 8 6 

Primed SheHs and BuUets.dla 16*6*8 % 

M. B. Capa, Round Ball.$1.76, dla 8 % 

B. R Capa, Comical BaU, SwagM.....48.00. dla 8 6 


,60 


Beroan Primers aU slaea, and B. L. Capa ifor 

StnrteTant Shells)...ILOO, dta 8 6 

AU other Primers. aU alaea.»4i.80 dla 8 6 


first qnalltr, 4.8,10 and 18 gaoge.dla 86*10*8 % 

Plrat quaUty. 14,16 and 80 gauge (110 Hat). 

dls 80*10*2 % 

Star,Club. RItsI and) I 04 rauge,| 01 l 8 t) ..dls 3SH 
Climax Brands. (18 gauge. 18 list i *10 8 % 
Club. Rl^al and Climax wands. 14.16 and 80 

gauge. .dU 80*10*8 6 

telwd'a Combination Shot Sheila.dja 16*8 1 

Brass Shot Shelia, lat quality.oii 60*8 % 

Brass Shot Shells, dub, Rlral and Climax. ... 

dU66*8fl 

^lAitNaSflisr...,.—.dfi)W)*106 

^OmT a * W. R. A.-B.R.. 11 up..48.00 
C. M. O * W. R. A.-B. Rh 6*10 . 8.80 
Q. M. a * W. R. A.-B. R.. 7*8.... 8.60 
g. M. a * w. R. R.-P. Rm 11 pp. 840 
g.lLC.*W,R.A-P.R.. 6*10.. 4.00 
O. M. £* W. R. A.-P. R.,7*6 ... 480 

RtoyVB. R.. U up. 

RlaT*aP.B.U«fl0 . 

Aasnia.—Ragle AnTiia... 

Peter Vfigiit*!. 


D s 80*8 < 
VWith smaU 
extras. 


..R » 10#. dls80•80*66 


srmicage's Moaae Hola^^^..., ..*411# 

IIooi?%SSrfextra.. 


rCa. 


..dla 706 


A * alley Carr. Pataat Mid .. 

dmvfl Flaeafi# llrSB- 

MlUera FaUa Oow... „. .flROO, ^ 66 f 

OReiiey AnvU and TIm. .dla 866 

JJIen Combiaed Aarllalid'V1M.......88, ^40*106 

Xoore* Baraes Mfg. Ca...dla mi % 

Angara nnd Bita* 
laiiglM Mfg. Co... 
tew HaTtn Cenaer 

Was. A. Wat * Ce. 

Onmplir^TlUe B^Co............ 

Freaen, Swift * CaT^. H. Baacker), 

(3ioek*B, Dooflaas Mtm Op....». ...dla 666 

3oak*a! N^Haran Copper Oo..Ala60*10Btt*10*66 

leea’Olreiiiar Lip...... 

Paient Solid Head.. .dlaSOfl 

a R. Jeanlaga * Ca., Ho. 10, axtanalon .dla 40 % 

aR.JeuihigiROa.;Na.80..dla 606 

a R. Jennings * Oa^ nogar Bltajn fanw boxea, 

BsMUJanaings* Angers had BIti.. dla866 

'ematlea Jenniaga'Bltatnew Hat).dla 60A6JA6 6 

Pngh'a Black.dla 80 6 

. .dla60*l(M^6 

L'Bommadfea Car Btta.dla IC^O % ■ 

Forstner Pat. Anger BIU.dJa 106 I 

BoUmw A* 


Awla« Brad Bata* dko. 

wla, Sewing, Common.R groaalLTO—dla86 6 

iwla.nionl%reo Peg....R gross fAtS-dla 40B40A10 6 
I ntant Pen..^.... ...RgroM tte^dla 40B4^10 6 

, Skonldared * 


[ Brad. 


* gross—dla 36 6 


__».70R_____ 

twla. Handled Brad..8740 R gross—dla 466 

vwla. Handled SerateiL..|7.60 ,R giosa^la 36*10 % 

' wla. flooket Serateh..B40 R doa—dls 86 • 30 6 

Awl and Tael Sate. _ 

«ikeB*a Seta. Awls * Toola,No40. RdoB410-dla 60*10 6 
>ay*s Ad Tool Hdla.. Noa.1. $18$ 8.118.; 8. |18; 4. IP. 

dU85B86*l0 6 

tll]ar*sFallsAdj. Tool Hdla., Nos. I,fl8: 8,tl8.dla26 6 

‘fenry's Oomblnatioa Haft.R doa. |6 

trad 8M Mo. 48,810.60. Mo. 4iUl8.60.. .dla 70*10*6 6 
brad Seta, Stanley's Bxoelalor, Ma 1,17.60.) 
trad Seta, Stanley's Sxoelalor. Mo. 8,44.00. > dla80*l06 
Tad Bata. Stanley's Bneelalor. Mo.8.iA60. S 

Axaa* 

Mahara* tmd Speolal Aroada- 

rirstqoaUty.R doa, 18.00 • 16.60 

Others...R doa. Itiw 60 #16.76 

rntan^%b3lk!.*.Keg R »,4#: PnU, R h,6#net 

Fraaerw, In boxes.R noaa 10.60 

Dixon'sErerlaatlng. In bxa., R doa.. 1 h: ILM; 8 h.88 

Dixon's ETerlastlng..lO-h palls, each, 86# 

--—.Rgro 16.60 #17 


'x>wer grades, sp^lal brands.. 


Axlaa.-Ma 1,4# #4)##; Na 8, 6)# #6^. 

NOS. 7 to 18. .dlB60#66 6 

toa. 10 to 88.dU 60*10*10#70 % 

'ational Wronjbit Steel Tubular 8elf4)Ulng ; 
Standard Farm (l to 6) and Special Farm (A1 to A6) 

Leas than 10 sett.dla 88V4 6 

Orer 10 aett. ..dla 8SH*6 i 

K Strong Exp. (6 to 9), * XZ Strong Truck ao to lO^ 

liMthan 10 seta.....dla 10 6 

Orer 10 seta...dla 10*6 6 

B^fpramlu??at., R doa fit...dla 60 6 

Bnlanaaa.—Spring Balanoea..dls 60 % 

Common Sah.R doa.. |L60-dls 60 6 

ChatUlon's ^rlng Balanoea.dla 60 % 

Chatlllan's Clreolar Spring Balanoea.dla 60 % 

Light Brass...41a 70*10 6 

■ztra Heary.dla 6C*10 6 

White Mettf..41 b 60*10*10 6 

surer Chime..die 86*10*6 6 

Oloba (Cone's Pnlenti...dls 86*io # 36 6 

/)jor— 

Oong. Abbe'S...dla fl0*l0#t66 

Bong. Tnnkee.dla 40*10 6 

hong. Barton's.dja40*i0#606 

OriSk, Tayloira.dla86*106 

Crank, Brooks*.dla60*10*t6 

Orank, Coae'a...dls 10 6 

Otank Oonnal'a ...dls90*106 

Larar. Sargant a. .dla 60*10 6 

Larer, Taylor's Bronaad or Pleiad...net 

Larar, Taylor*# Japanna^.dls 86*10 6 

barer. B.R.M On's.4]a60*io*96 

Pnll.Brook'a .dla 60*10*8 6 

.. dls 86*106 


. I **MS«t6* 

Bonaay*BAdjiiata^RdaB.84h...dla40*ir^ 

htearna*. .dla 80*1( 

free’Rxpanatre, each9440.. ...dlsMmi 

Oalreraal Unpanglra. aaak #440.dlaR 


..dla 40*10 6 
dla 90*106 
‘ J06 

.__906 

,dla96#96*106 

dla86#96*06 
,...dla86#406 


_ gaod *a^ ■ 

^JSark*/ami^ US: IMRO* 8M. 
frea* Mo. 4. par dot., 196. 


..dla96#86*66 

Doable Cat, SbepaMlson*#.dla 46 # 46*6 6 

Doable Cot, Ot. r^Ulay Co....dia 80*106 

OoaMe Cat, HartweU*a, ITgro^.96.86 

Doable Cat. DoaiMaaa*.dla 40*10 6 

DoSSa Cat. Ires'.dla 60 # 00*6 6 


Merse Twtot Drflla...dla 60*10*6 6 

Staadard.dla 60*10*6 % 

Cterelaad.dla 60*10*6 % 

flyraeaaa, for metal.dla 60*10*6 6 

irraeaae,for wood (woed llat>.dta 80# 80*6 % 

wUUama’ or BoH's. for metaL .dla 60*10*10 6 

WlUlama* or Bolt's, for wood...dla 40*10 6 

BMP AaperawidBMa- 

Aommedlea'a.dls 16*106') 

Watroas's..dlal6*106 • 

gMOa.dla 16*10 6 

•Ban's Ship Aager Patt*n Oar Btu.dla 16*106 
Awl Hntta. 

twrfng.Braes Ferrala..n.f0 R g roaa dla46*106 

Patent Sewing,Short.4L00Rdoa-dle40*106 

Patent Sew1m|, Long.4L90 R doa.—net 

pu... p... asuife-Misstiffisuisi 


often 

glrcn. 


P^entPeg. I 


.4iieoiMtio6 

... ....4#90*106 

Western, Sargenl^Uct.die70*106 

Kentnehy "Star**.dla90*106 

Kentaeky. sargenPa list......dla70*106 

Ood^,^Qeaaine Kantaeky, near Uat.dla 70#70*10 6 

raxaa war. .«dta60*10#6o*i0*66 

OhU...oia«0#40*6 6 

Fhrm Bella.R h,8##8)## 

Steel alloy Onorehaad Sehool Bella.dla406 

Bellaera.—Biaaksmltae*....41a 60*10*5 #60 6 

Holders'.dls 40 # 40*10 6 

HaBdP*llofwa ..dla 4^*10 #f0€ 

Balclnfp KnhhOT. 

Commoa Standard..dia 70*106 

Staadard....dla 70*70* > 6 

Sxtra.dia oo*l0 6 

M. T. B.* P. Cow. Standard. dla eo«6 6 

M.T.R*P Co.. Extra Standard.dla 60*10 6 

Baaeh Btapa. 

VorrlU's.R doa IO-4la 60 6 

Hotenklaa'a.R doa |6.00-<dla 10 # 10*106 

Weston's, per doa Mo. i.BO: Mo. 9,16...dla 96*10*66 

MoGUl'a.R doa fS-dIa 10 6 

BIto.—Angor. Gimlet Bit Stock. DrlUa, *o., see 
Aogera aad Bits. 

Bit Boldan. 

Sxtenalon. Barber*a.R doa B6.00-dla 40 # 40*10 6 

Sxtenefon, iroa*.R doa 9S0L00--dls 60*6 # 60*10 % 

Diagonal.R doa tM.0Mla 40 6 

Angular.R m 994.00—dls 40*6} 

Blind AdinatRra. 

Domaatle.R pardoa98.00-dla9n46 

■xoolalor.R doa B0.0(K-dla 60*lM6 

Washburn's 9alf«I<oektng.dla 90 # 90*10 % 

Blind FnatnnRn. 

llnekraU*a..R doa paira, 8LOO-dla 90#90*10 6 

▼an Sand's Screw Pnttam......£6 R grow—dla00*106 

Tan Sand's Old Pnttora.916 R gro.-dla 65*10 6 

Waahbnrn*a Old Pattern.46 R grow not 

Horrlmnn’a..new Uat, net 

Austin * Bddy No. 900S.96 R gro. net 

Beoarltr Qrarltr.....96 R gro. not 

Blind StmRl^ 

Barbed,Min.anAlargor.R »9#8M#net 

Barbed,Qin.....R » 9#oS#net 

BiaoRa. 

Ordinary Taekle. list April 17, *88w...dls 40 6 

dcTeland Block Co., MaU Iron.dla 60 6 

Morelty Tackle Bloc^ MaL Iron.dla 60 % 


Door OKkA S hnt t cf^ 

CRM Iron Barrel, Square, *a......dla 70#70*106 

Oast Iron ShatterBolu.dla to # 70*10 6 

Oast Iron Chain (SargenPa lletl..dls 66*10 6 

Ires* Patent Door Bolts.4la 60 6 

Wrought Barrel.dla 70 # 70*10 6 

Wrop|#t Square..dla 70 # 70*10 6 

WrtlSatcor.aU lroa«8tanley*a list.dJa 60*10 % 

Wr*t Shatter. Brass KnobA^lay *•.dla 40*10 6 

Wrtnvhi Shatter, Sarrat's Uat. .dia 00*10 6 

WroaBit Sank Flash. 8itfgoat*s list..dla 66*10 6 

Wwmght sunn Flash. Staaley^ Uat.dla 60*10 6 

Wrought &K.Flaaii, Com'n stanioy'a Uat.dla 6t*l06 


Com. list JoBo 10. '84.dla 75*6*9 6 

graninoBagle. Hit Oct.. '84.dla 75*10 % 

PhUa. pattern, list Oct. 7, *84. ..dla 76*10B70*10*6 % 
U-B.* w..old Uat.dlsTOd 


Oommon. list Feb. 88. 1888...dla 70 % 

P. C. B. * M. Co.. Empire. Hat Feb. 88.1888.... .dU 70 % 
P. C B. * N. Co.. Phtladel.. Hat Oct. 84. dla 88M % 
P.C.B.*M.Oo., Keystone. Phil. Hat. Oct '84_.. dla ^ 6 
P.C.a*M.Co., Norway, Phil. Hat. Oct.'84rBs 76*10 6 
Am. a Cow. Norway. PhU..listOet.Ul.'84..dla 76*106 

Am. a Co.. Bagla, PhfL.Har Oet.ia*84.dla 80 6 

Am. a Ca. PhlladeL Hat. oet. Id 84...dla SB# 6 

Am. a Ca. Bay State. Uat Fea 8**88.dla 79 6 

R. a * W.. PhlladeL Uat Oet. la 1884.dls 88 6 

a * a Mfg. d>...dla 70 6 

Stove and Plo ¥>~~ 

Store. .a]s08M6 

Plow.dla 00^6 

Am. S.Ca Stora Annealed.dJa dMi 

aa* w.tPiow.........dJaui 

as.* W.. Store.dls 681# 6 

a * a Mfg. Ca, store...dla 621# % 

Macnloe.Ufa 76*10 # 76*10*8 6 

Bolt Bnoa.Ola 76*10 # 76*10*6 6 


R h0H#10M# 

Baring Hnehlraa. 

WKhont Augers. Uprlglit Aegaiar. 

DoMlas.... ..86.60 9*^5.dls 50 % 

Sn^'a. Rioe’s Patent.*50 *7*dla40*10*106 

Jennlflcs.*60 *76.dla46#46*Io| 

Other Maohinea.*86 *76. ...net 

PhlUlpa'Pat..wlth Angers 7.00 7.60. .not 

Baw Flna 

Hnmaaon. Beokley * Ca's.dls 60*10 6 

Bartrant * Ca's.917 aad 91* dls 60*10 % 

Peck. Stow * W. Co.^4# 60*10 B 6«i*10*6 6 


Backus, Nos. 110 to U4 and 81 to 8*.dla 60*6#60*106 

Backus, Moa. 6. SjlS. 14.dla60*10*6 6 

Backus. Moa. I6. 89. 7 A U.dla 70*10*6 % 

Barber's. Moa. 10 to 16..41s 60 6 

Barber's, Moa. .80 to 88...dls 608 

Barber's, Moa. 40 to 63.41s 60*108 

Barker a. Nos. * 10 and 18.dls 76*]0#M 6 

Barker's, Plated. Moa. * 10 and 18.41s 66*10#70 6 

Osgood's Ratchet.dla 40*10#60 6 

Spofford's.dla 6^0 6 

Ires* New Haren Norelty.dla 70 # 70*6 6 

Ires' New Haren Ratchet.dla 646 # 60*10 % 

Ires' Barber Ratchet.dla 60*6 # 60*10 % 

Ires’ Barbers.dla 60*6 # 60*10 f 

Iras' Spofford .dls 00*6 # 60*10 6 

Oommon Ball. American.91.10 # 9Lli 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 86.87. 90.dla 60*10#60*6 6 

Bartholomew's. Nos. U7 119 .fi*.dla 70 # 70*6 % 

Amldon*a Barker's Imp'd Plain.dla 75*10 # 80 9 

Amldon'a Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 A 70 i 

Amldon’s Ratchet ...dla 75*10 # 80 9 

Amldon'a EoUpao Ratchet...^.dla 60 9 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed .dla 40*40*10 9 

Amldon'a Corner Brace. ...dls 40 # 40*10 9 

Amldon'a Unlreraal.4 In., 9*10: 10 Hi., ttJB 

Amldon’a BnBalo BaU...iLlOatnIli 

P.**W. .dla60*109 

Bmekaca* 

8^. plain, Sargent's list......dls 66*10# 66*10*109 

Shelf, fancy. Sargent's Uat.....dls 60*10# 60*10*109 

Reading, plain.dla 60*10 # 60*10*6 9 

Beading. Rose^.41a 60*«0 # 60*10*10 9 

Bnght firliw Oaann..dla 85 f. 

Brallora. 1 ineh.. # lO 0 x U 

Benia' Saif-Basting.. 1 Per doe. 94.60 640 646 

Bnekoce*—See Weu Bneketo and PaiU. 

Ball Rtnge*—Union Ca Nut.dJ8 66 9 

Sargent's.......dla 6608*10# 70*69 

Hotehklaa'low Uat.7!?^....4# 809 

Homaaen. Beokley * OaV..dls 70 9 

Peek. BMW * W. Ca's.41a 60*10 # 60*10*10 9 

llinoh Hdw.Oa, White MetaL low Iistdiia60#60*l0* 
Bntokar*B OIratrir. 

.i •4 .•<. 

91*60 1*00 SL60 94.00 87.00 8*00 8*60 8*60 

New Hareai Rdge Tool Ca's. .. dla 40 

P. & * W.dla 88M*6A88Vf*lO 

Bnue. 


.ila70*16 9 


Wrookht Brass.41a70#70*109 

Oast Brass. TleboutR.^ ssU % 

Cast Braaa, Corbin's Fast......dla 88M*lo % 

Cast Braaa. Looaa Joint..dJa 88M*10 9 

Oaet /ft>a— 

Fast Joint. Narrow... dla 6 q*10 

Fast Joint. Broad.. dla 56*10 

Loose Jolat.... 

Loose Jolat. Japaaaad.. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Aooma.. 

Parliament Batta... 

Mayer'a Hinges. 

Looae Pin, Aoorna... 

Loose Pin. Aooma, Japanned. 

Looae Pm. Aooma. Jap.Pltd.Tlpa..... 

WrovQtu iStee4^— 

Fa«t Joint Narrow.dls 70*10 9 

Fast Jomt. Lt. Narrow.die 70*10 % 

Fast Jomt. Broad.dls 70*10 9 

Looae Jomt. Broad...dia 70*10 % 

Table Butu. Back Flaps, *e..dta 70*10 9 

Inside BUsd. Reguimr.dls 70*10 9 

laalde Bimo. Light.dla 70*10 9 

Looae Pm.dls 70*10 9 

Bronoed Wrooght Bntta.dla 40*16#40*10*6 9 


CallMn—aM Oompi 


CalkOf Trr . 

Dewicks.R n oSbQ 

Ord OuRnara. 

Meaaengere Comet.R doa 1*00, dls 96 9 

Amartoan...R groaa 9940 

Duplex.... doe IS#, dls 16 #80 9 

I^manl...R doa 9*7* dJa 90 • 

Na4.Frenoh.....R dee9*96. dla#6#60 I 

Na * Iron hanw.R gross 9*00, dla <6 # 50 9 

Bardlne Solasorsw...R doe 9*76#98 00 9 

Star.. ..R doB98.76 9 

Spragna Ma 1 IR 9 9 !*•*.....dla 60*io*ia 9 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 2, 1888, 


• groM. H*. i, |lit.Ou; Ma ift, W4.oo, 


So. 3.130.00. 

galrertat 
OomMtle^ 


Bone and Oort 


.dUOOAlOf 

...V doe 18.00, die S6A6 1 

.V doe ^60. dll 46 8 

m doe n.00. dll so < 


. J. .dll 10*10($ 10A10A10 8 

lieu Aug., 1603, du 10 lOAio % 
*• dllic® 10A108 


.V 000 18.36 

...VdoeSM 

.V doi 11.78 

..dlf86«86AlO< 


Wool 

Oaraet Mtretefeere. 

CMt Steel. PoUetaed. 

gm Iron. Steel Pofnti... 

BuUerd' aI !!!.’i 1” 

Cnreot Bweeoen. 

Blieell ha 6...fi doe 117.00 

So. 7 New Droo ¥iM .B doe g».00 

neeeU Oread.O doe 03 00 

Omd ^Ite....IP doe 0AOO 

Cro^ Jewel.Ha 1,8ii i Ha 8,810 1 Na 3.00 

mote.Odoo 116.00 

£«wel...H doellT.OO 

.wfdoen&OO 

go«eice..doe fi6.00 

.• doe nAOO 

.f<io.#*.«o 


Hook 


iDeUght. 


—-........ • . ... ...O dOI 816.00 

flag......• doe *10.00 

Impro^. H doe nAOO 

Hsb^... . VdoeCd.00 

0^ Wheel.H doe 110.00 

Cartrld H ea S ee AnuanaltloB. 

.qaacara. 

Sfi*. ) Hewllic . 

note.. > Bren . .dli 66 56A6 t 

j^owSocket.. S Otbere..dli 00 at 00A6 * 

Deepsookec. . . . .toAiof 

Tale <^tera. liet May. 1804.die 3oaio«40 % 

MMtb^ Patent rPaoealz).dletOAioaoOf 

Pwm*i Aatl-crtotioa.die 00 • OOAIO % 

^^t '* Truck Caeten.ala 10 • loao % 

Mttoaarr Tmek Claatera.dla 464110 

Oattla l^adara. 

BninaaoB. Beokl^ * Oa’a...die 70 % 

Peek stow*#.Co...dlaOOAios 

lUkala. 

^10-t. exact iloea.* pair.1108 J MikYoaa 

J»oo. 0^10-8. exact ileeuH^. 

Trtoe .7-10-3, exact Haee.. P pair. 1.11 S ® ^ 
Hote.—T racea, *'Regular *' elaee S« net P palrleaa 
than exact. 

Lm. Fifth, Streteaer, and other fancy Chaini, liet 

^ Hot. 1.1884.dla 60*10 * 60 * 10 * 6 1 

Amenoan Coll 3.10 w 6-10 |4 7-16 w H 
la ceek lou. 8.76 0.86 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 *76 3.60 
Leae tban caek iota, add ^#*>4# P a. 

Oermiu Coll. Hat of June 80.Ti^. ...die 60*10*6#008 

Oer. Halter Chain. Hat of June 80.1887.. . 

^ „ dla 60 * 10*^60 % 

Oorert Halter, Hitching and Breaat.die 60*3 1 

Omn Tncm .die 36<a2 1 

Oneida Halter Ohaia.....die 00 * 60*6 1 

OaiT^aed Pump Ohata.P a 0# at 6u 

Jack Ohata. Iron....dla 70*10 * 76lc 

JiMk Chain. Braaa...oie 06 * 70 8 

Ohallu 

Whtte.........p gro60# 

. .. 

m 0 Gkajoaa !!;!!*'!!! I y'!! Ip gro if# ii* ^ 

Chalk lilnaa. S ea Llnea. 

Ohtaala 

Sbohig FW ie MPg aad f lre t** 

‘ die 76*6* 

76*10 8 

Buck »oa.....die 30 % 

MerilU..^.^ 00*10*00*10*6 t 

U * I. J. White.dla .HO * .Ho*6 % 

Wttherby end Donii^iua.. Ai» 76 * 76*.6 8 

Tanged FmnerB.die 40*iu % 

Tanged Ttoere, Bateher*e.......14.76*16.00 

Tanged Flrmere, Spear * Jaelcaoa*a.|6.M to S 

Tanged Flrmere. Book Broa.die 80 8 

Cold Chleela. P P.106 * 104 

Chneka. 

Beecn Patent.each, 88.00, die to % 

Mone^ AdJuataUe..aaah. WIooTdfa 80 • 30*6 % 

Danlmry.........- ......aaelu88.00,dla80* 3o*6 « 

Syraouee. Bala Pat.dla 86 8 

Clanpa. 

ProTklenoe Tool Oa'a Wrooght Iron.die 0 8 

AdJuetable, Oray'e.dla 80 8 

AdJuetable, Lamhaft*a.die 80 8 

Adinatahle, 8aow*a..die 40*6 % 

Adinetahle,Hammer*a.... . ..die 16 3 

Adjnetahle. Btearne*.die 30*10 8 

Steama* Adjnetable Cabinet and Comer. ..dli 80*io f 

Cabinet. Sargenrs.dla eOH*lO 8 

Carriage Makert', 8arfmt*8.dla OO^lO 8 

■bemard Mfg. Co.die 40*6 • 4M10 8 

Waraera.dla 40*10* 40*10*6 8 

•aw Clampi.Bee viaet 

Cllpe. 

Horway, Axle, H * 8*10.die 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axla V( * 6-10.dla 06*6 

Superior Axle CHm.^ 00H*6 * 0084*6*6 % 

Horway Soring Bar Clip#, 6-10.dls 00*6*6 

Wrougfat-iron Felloe Cllpe....P a 6w# 

Steel Felloe CHoe .... .. P a 64 

Baker Axla Cllpe . die *^6 8 

Caeheyea.... .... 411603 

Caeka. Bmee* 

Hardware l«et...die 40*10*8 % 

OpBpp Rlllla 

Box and Side. Liet rerleed Jan. *, 1888.die 60*8 % 

Amarioan. Boterpriee are Oo.die SOAi^^ASO 3 

The " Swift.” Lane Br^ ...dir 80*10 3 

Canpaanee* IM elders* Oka 

Oompaaeea, Callpen. Dirldera.dla 70*70*10 8 

Bemie * Call Co.*! Otnden.dla 00*6 8 

Bemle * Call Ca'e Gompaeaea * Oallpera... .die 60*6 8 
Bamle * Call Co.*a Wing * Inelda or OnteldadJe 60*6 3 

Bamle * Call Ca*s Double.die ou 3 

Bemle * CaU Ca*a (CaU*s Patent Inelde).die 80 8 

Bxoelelor..dU 60 8 

J. Steeene * Ca*e Cakpem and DtTlder8....d1e 86*103 
Geapera* Teela. 

Bradley*e...die 30 3 

Bhrton^e.dla 80*80*6 % 

L. * L J. White.».dle 80*6 % 

Albeiteon Mfs. Co..die 86 3 

Beauy'e.die 40 * 4o*6 3 

SandnekT Tool Co.dla 80 * 30*6 8 

Carkeerewa. 

Humaeon * Beckley Mfg. Co. ..dla 40 * 40*10 8 

Olongb'i Patent.die 88H * 83H*6 8 

How* * Halbert.. .dli368 

Cam fAnleea and Cattera. 

fcadley**.dialog 

Wadeworth**. ..... -... 

Cradle«.--Draln......dle60*lo 8 

Crew Ban. 

CaetSteel.....P s ee 

Iron. Steel Polnte.....p a 344 

Garry Canha 

Fltcb'e...dla 00*10* 60*10*10 8 

BuhOer...p dOB MOO, dla 80 8 

Pwfeot..d]a608 


P., 8. * W.) 

H^ Harea and Mkidleaax..> 


CartalB Ftaa 

Slirered Olaaa.. 

White Enamel. 


Catlerv* 

Bearer Falle aad Booths.die 8314 i 

Woeteabolme. to g 

P“F«n. 4kc. 

Dampen, Buffalo .die 60 3 

Buffalo Damper CUpe.. 40 3 

Crown Damper.dla 40 3 

Excelsior.die 40*10 8 

Dlrfdeiw-SeeConpeaeea. ...— .viue 

Oag Callara 

Bmboeeed Qllt, Pope * BtereaT Bat..dla so*lo 8 

Leather, Pope * Bterene* Hat.. ".Sa408 

Braaa, Pop# * Sterena* UaU...UUa 40 8 

ilae. ... p dSPlLSO 

Wan^ Ha 1 , P doa|l^ rfoljBoJk 

Oem (Coll), Hat April ISTlkNL.daiO 8 

Ster (C<dR Mat April iS. IBSO.!.. I.dS 80 3 

Victor (Coll).If-...dla 00 * 00*10 3 

Cbjmolon (OoO)...»dla 00*10* 00 * 10*10 3 

n^elphla.^........^t^#00: • ^^.76, dJa 60 8 

OowaU'B.p to MOOj Ha k 116.00, die 60 8 

Rubber, eompleta....p to iLSordk 66*10 8 

Heroulaa. 50 8 

Sbaw Door Cheek and Spirit.dk W * 80 * 0 8 

EUlott'a Door Cheek and toto...dJa 0 8 

Orawlag Kalraa. 

t ^*6 * 

New Hareu and MlddAaMX.. > 76*10 8 

Merrill ... ..... ,..dli00*l0*lo3 

Wttherby and Donglaaa..dla 75*76*6 8 

WairtM^^ ..dla 16*10 a 361 

^ L J. WbJta.die 80*6 3 

Bradley'e.. .. . .dli 0 « 

Adlnetable Handle. iii* 0*0U8 

Wllklneon'a Folding..j, .dls ^^ 254t6 4 

Drf.la aaa Drill ^ttoa. > 

Blackamlttaa*. . ..eaon. fL76 

maekas^tte* S^ Feadlng..aaeh, r AO, dls to 3 

R 8. * W.dto 40*10 8 

B rea e u W!laon*a........dla 30*6 8 

Breaau Millera Falla.aaek. |i .00 die 0 8 

Breaau Btf^lomaw*B... aaeh, IkSO. dla 0*10 * 401 
.dla 0 * 0 * 6 8 

^tcbei, Piwker’aj..dla 0 * 80*6 8 

Ratcto Wbltney-a..uUa 80*108 

Ratchet, WeatonH.dla 80*0 3 

Ratchet, Mooreu Triple Aotlca... . JJ^Ia 0*08 
Whltney*a Hand EHrtll, Plain, |U.d57^^netMle. * 

WllaoB*t Drill Stoeka.dla P ? 

Antomatic Boring Too*.aa^ IL0 * ri e ft 

TwUt DriOo- —«i, a*./o 

Horae. ...die 60*10*6 8 

ftandard.Ale 60*10*6 8 

^racnee^....die 60*io*6 « 

aeroland.die 60*10*5 8 

Wiiiiame.die 50*io*io 8 

Drill BIta.-See Angers and Bite. 

Drill Chacka,—See Obnoke. 

Dripping Pane. 

Smell alees. P 37# 

Lkrgeelees.. h 6*4 4 

Xiikg Beocan. 

J^Dorer. p doa.».C0 

Haaoaai .p doe I4A0, dla 83 w 3 

.P gra I17.00*S8%» 

Stenoerd (Standard Co.). PgrafO 0 

Rlnreton (Standard Cal. f iro, Je.60 

Acme (Standard Co......p gro. td.c»o 

Duplex (StatRlerd <>>.1.p inpo, $18.0 

Rival (Staojard Co.).P »ro. fi3.0 

Trlnmbb (T. * a. Mfa. Co.) .p graf 10.60*8 il60 

Advance Na l..Pgroil0.60 

Advance, Na 3.p irro I 1 O .0 

Bryant'S....... gro815 0 

Ayw* Hnirvi .Pgrol6 


PI-ling Maehlaaa. 

Knox, 4H ito ^le. 00 eaea i - 

Knox, arnob RoUe. Jl 0 eaeb 

Ragle 9^-lnohRolL... JS.16, die 0 3 

tole, 6Wineb RoU.8.0 die 08 

Cro^ 4^ la, $3.60: S-tB.000; 8-la, 00eaeh.dk 08 

Crown JeweL.S-la. 8k0 each, dk 0 ; 

toerlca^la, 0: S-lo, 04Ot 7-la. 1*0 each, dk 0 

Domeattonater.8L0 each, ne 

Qonor a Hand Flnter, White Metal..P 4 ob 818. dla08 
CkownHandFlater.H 0 l. 8 Ui 8 , 8100 : 8.MAk08 

ttepard Hand Flnter. Ha 0.p to 8Uio, dk08 

topaid Hand Flnter, HaUO....Pto8U.dk08 

bepard Hand Flnter. Ha 0.P doe 0 dk 0 8 

Clark; i nana Finter...p doe MOO. dk 0 8 

Combined Flnter aad Sad Iroa..# to M0, dk 0 8 

B^klo.PtoMf*-’ 

Plating Meleaars.. 

Fly Traps. 

Paragon 

Paddcr ^gpeeaera 

* ... P doe00 

Blalr’e, ** Climax ” p dot $1.0 

i^orua n«» Manor* kc.. Aneo itat ai*46«a\ 

Nay. Manure. *r. Pbiia. llsi .ale0*00*5 3 

Plated srr ScH^n*. 

I^eezere, Ice Cream. 

Buffalo rbempton. 

Shepard's Lightning. 

White Mountain . 

Pralt aad Jelly 
Rnterprlee Mfg. Co... 

Rente.. 

P. D. * Co 


10.0. dk 108 

.dk08 


, ..P dMr.HO*1.0 


Shepard'a Queen City* 

_P|T Paae. 


.dk 60*10*6 8 

. ... die 08 

.dk08 

...dk 80*10 *08 

. • doe 00 

.PdMtIAO 

.dk408 

High" Liet."*'.dk 75*6 * 76*10*6 8 

No.0 1 t A * 6 1 7 8 

a doe. 00 A0 6.0 6.06 6.66 7A0 8.0 10.0 110 

LowLkt ..dU 70*10 8 

No _ 0 1 8 8 4 6 6 7 8 

P dos. . 0.0 3.76 4.0 4.75 6.0 6 0 7.0 8.0 0.0 

Pase, P 100 ft. 

" ..00 
... *0 
... A0 
... 0.0 
... 7.0 
... 7.0 
...18.0 


Common Hemp Fuse, for drv ground.. 

Ommon Cotton Kii«e. for drv ground. 

Singl** Taped Fuse, for wet ground. 

Double raped Fuse for v*Ty wet ground. 

Triple Taped Fuse, for verv wet ground. 

Small Outta P*rcha Fuse, ^or wet^r. .... 

Large Ontta Percba Fuse, for wat^r.... 


Wire, low list.. 


Mo rt ke, ke 


Doable 'Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).p gro. 816 80 

Easy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.)..,p gro, fc4.00 

Triple iHamblln * h uesell Mfg. Co.) .. p gro. ilr. J 

Spiral (Hamblin * Rueaell Mfg. Co.,.p gro. 84.60 

Paine, Diehl * Ca'e.p gro04.u«> 

^g Poachera. 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poacbera. p doe.. Ho. 1. 0.0; 
No. 8, 0.0 ...dls 35 8 

Blerirlr Kell Heta,—WoUenaak a.aii^ 15 « 

Bigelow * Dowae.. 

aaiery. Na 4 to 

46 gr. 

Kega. P a. 4 4 

* aege. P h. 4*4 

Ukega. P n.. 4 Q 4 

10-3 cane. 10 In oaae 6 4 
10- 3 cana.leea thanlO 10 4 
^^jBiijweled and Ttnaatl 
MaePMhepn Pima,' 

Iron, Ikt Nov, iLlMau.dk 60*10*60*10*6 

Braaa.dk 0*60*6 8 

Baearehpuna. 

Door Look. 

Braaa Thread.. 

Wood.. 


Na64to 

. dls 30 3 

Flour, cF 

10 gr. 

F KF. 

6 # 

6 4 

10 # 

7X4 

War#.—See koUew- 


,,Auna dkeounte aa Door Locke 

.dk0*6O*lO8 

.dk0f 


F aaeete. 

Bohren’a Patent Bnhbm Ball.dk 0 8 

Frank Cork Stopa.dk 88M 8 

* ..JUa0*60408 

Fiw a Patent Pekoleam.dk40*l04t8 8 

Westk Patent Key....dk 0*10 % 

Aaehor TiOep.. dU4S3 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined. ..dk 0*10 * 60*io*lo 8 

Cork Lined..dk 7C*6 * 70*10 8 

Bamstde’a Red Cedar.dla 0 8 

Bnmsldek Red Cedar. hML lot#...dla 0ftio a 

J. SommeCs Beat Block TU Key.dk 0 8 

J. Sommar'a Cork Lined, let qnaUty.dU 0 8 

J. Sommei^a Diamond Look...dk 0 8 

J. Sommer's Perfection, FU. Red Cedar.dla 0 % 

J Somm*r’« Goodenongb Cedar.dla 0 8 

Belf-Measuiing, Enterpriae...P doe06.00—dk 80*10 8 

Belf-Meaeniing. Lane's.P doa MOO-dia 85*10 8 

Self-Meaenrliig. Victor.p dra 88^00—dls 86*10 8 

Pellae Plare'M. P3A*6^4 

PIAh Wbaala,—Derby and dnclnnatl .dk 46*6 % 
FIlea. 

DomewtU^ 

Nicholson FIlea, Raspa, *c .dk 0*6 * 60*10 % 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.dls 85 • 

Nichols n’a Royal Files:S€conda)dia 76 (extra prices 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.dk 0*6 * 0*10*5 « 

Fair brands.dk 0gio*io re 70 < 

Second quality. .dls 70*5 ^ . J % 

Heller's Horse Rasps.M„ala 0*7)4 0*1<> « 

Me'^gdfrey's Horae Rasps.dls 60*iu 8 

^7*Rlley Carr.Lkt, April 1,1888, dk 16 3 

J. * Riley Carr Hone Reaps.dls 10 8 

Moaa * Gamble.Lkt April 1. 1883. dk 16 3 

Batcher.Bntcber'a IkU dk 0 8 

Btnba..Stnba lkt, dk 0*08 

Tnrton'a.TnrtonaiUatdie. 0*08 

OreaTerafavaeReapa ........American llat Ak 0 8 


.dk 60*168 

..dk 10*10# 

wire. Wheeler, Madden * Oo.dk 108 

Wire. Morse's .Ak 0*60*6 8 

Wire. Brown * Sbameh...dls 10 * 0 8 

Gfmleie. -Nall and Spike.4k 60*10*68 

** Bnreka ** Olmleta.dk 40*16 8 

'* Diamond *' Olmleta.P gross 86.06 

Donble Cnu Bhepardaopk.dk 46 * 46*6 8 

Doable Cnu Ives'.4k OO * 0*6 8 

Donble Cut, DongleM* . dls 40* 10 8 

“Bee'* . P ironMdia06*0*6^ 

t'lve.—Page's Liquid.dk 0*85*63 

Eton's fJqnId .. ... .d)««t6 8 

w. N. Le Page's Improved Liquid Olae.dle0*0*68 
Glee rwfca 

Tinned and Enameled. . dk 404t6 * 40*10% 

Family. Howe's ' Eureka " .. ..dk 01 

Famliv T,. V. * c. a ‘ Bandv " ..dk0t 

f« rladaconre 

Small, at factory .p ton B7A0 * 6.0 

Urtndataoe Plxtarpp, 

Sargent's Patent.dk 70*lo f 

Reeding Hardware Ob.dk 80*io « 

JJoeh Kaare. S ee Bawa. 

Baltera. -Oovert*v. Ropa H>ta Jute.... Ak 60*s 

Covert’s, Rope, V 4 la. Hemp.dk 40*8 8 

Covert's AdJ. Rope Halters.dk 40*8 8 

0>vertt Hemp Horae and Cattle Tie.dk 60*S 3 

Covert's Jute Horae and Cattle Ttea.41a60*104tS8 

aanmera. 

Bandied Bammen. 

Mavdoie't.List Daa L 18SS, dk 0 * SBJtl 68 

Bnffalo Hammer 0>.m w 

C HammonddSon .. 

Bnmaaon * Beckley.f ® “ 

Fayette K. Plumb.4k 40*10 * 0 

Verree .dkaf 

Mranetic Ta^. Noe. l .M, 8 L0, L0* L7S.dk80*108 

Nekon Tool Works..Ak 40*108 

Warner * Nobles.41a 0*08 

Peck. Stow * wncox.dk 0 3 

Sargent’s.Ala 88H*10 8 

Haorif /foatmera and Sl edom 

3 3 and nndar.p » 0#)„i--na- ia 

8 to 6 3 .1 3 864f ^^ 


Over 6 3. , 


.,.h3 604^ 


1768 


....dkt68 


Wilkinson's Smiths'.lOH# * 114 P 3 

Band CuHa and iiog Ivppn. 

Providence Tool CX>., Hand Cnffa. 816,0 P doa. .dk 10 
Providence Tool Co, .LegIrons,80^ P to....dk 108 

Tower*t.dk 08 

Daley's Improved Hand Cnffla: 8 Hands. Pollabed. 

Banalea. 

Iron, Wroj^ht or OoaC.— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 18 8 4 

Per doa. .0.0 L0 iOS L0 L0....dk6O*lOaiO 

Rogribk Latchea...p doa S04*6 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches.^.p doa 704 net 

Jap'd Store Door Handlee—Huta, |L 6 B: Pli^ 8 LIO 1 

no Plata 8 Ol 0.net 

Barn Door... P doatL40, dla I04kl08 

Cheat and lifting...dk 708 

Bandloe. tTood 

Saw and Plana.Ak 404U0 * 0*iO4te 8 

Hammer. Hat4*et. Axa Sledga *e. .. .die 08 

Brad Awl. ....p gross 00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted.....P gross 4.0^ . 

HlekoiT Firmer Chisel, large.p groea 6.0 * 

Apple Firmer ChlaeL aesorted.f groea 5.01 


Apple Firmer CffilaeL large...p groea 6.0 

Bocret Firmer Chlael, assorted.......p gross 3.0 

Socket Framing CblaeL assorted.....*gross 6.0^ 

J. B. Smith C^s Pat. FOa.dk 8 

File, assorted. P groea 8.0J ., 1 , 40 * 

Anger, aaaorted.^ ^99 r ^40*0 8 


.P gross 7.01 

.....dk 30*108 


Anger, large 

Patent Anger, Ives' ..... 

Patent Auger, Douglass'. P set 81.0 net 

Patent Auger. Swan’s . P set 8L0 nsl 

Hoe. Rake. Shovel, ftc.dk 0*10 8 

Oroae Out Nate Handles— 

Atkins’ No I Loop. P pair, 60# Ha8, 88#: Nat 
and No. 4 Rererslble, 28#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handlaa. .60#, dk 08 

Champion .U# 

Hangerm. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dla 60*10*10 * 70 8 

Barn Door. New England......dk 60*10*10* 70 f 

Bamaon Steel Antl-Frlettoa.dla 65 3 

Orleans Steel.dk 6f i 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.di% 5(< 3 

U. 8. Wood Track.t ^ 

ubamplon.dla 60*10 % 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Oak lkt.. .dls 76 8 
Climax Antl-Frlctlon...4k W 8 
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C1lm4x Steel Antl-Prlotloii. dl* M) t 

Zenlto for Wood Track.. dU 661 

Reed't Steel Arm.dJr 6o i 

ChaUence. item ixor. die 60 ^ 

Sterlinff improTea (Antl-Frlettoi^..die % 

Vleta^o. ClU: No. t, HOLM tVo. 8, US.. .dje 60%8 % 

Cherttree. ..dte6»)4l0f 

Kidder^ ..^dlii 60410 « so « 

Tb*» •' Bom •• 4 .• en • 

Beet Anu-Fiiotlon....'.dia OOf 

Doplez ^ Wood Track).die 00 % 

Tenr'a Patent. .V doa. or.. 4 tn. flO: 6 liu, 

nt.......Ulb 60464 

•Crook*! Patmt. ...Na 4. HI: No. 5,114.40: No. 0. tlS 

.die 60416 • SO 4 

Wood Track Troo Clad.* ft. tOd. die 60416 4 60 < 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frletloii .dlebO 6045 % 

Aromteet.V set •6.00, die 20 4 

■ellpM.die 20410 

iW*x .II set 14.60, dla 90 4 

klobards*.. .dls80^S04l0 4 

Laoe a Steel Antl-Frlotloa.dU 40410 4 

The Ball Beaiiii« Door Hanger....dls 90410 • 26410 4 

Warner*! Patent. .»dl! 20wi^l0 4 

•teama* Antl-PrIotlOB .dls 20 d 20410 4 

Steama' Cba’ienge.dls 86410 • 26410410 4 

ranltleaa .dl!40W4046 4 

American.V set fS; dls 20410 4 

Elder 4 Wooster, No. L 62t^ No. 8,76#.dla 40 4 

Pardon, Nos. 1,2 and 6.dls 40410 4 

Paragon, Noa. 6,614,7 and 8.dls 20410 % 

Nickel. OMt Iron.dls 60 4 

Nickel. MaUeable Iron snd Steel.dla 404 

Scranton Anti Friction Sing'e Strap.dls 88V4 4 

Scran on Antl-Frfctlon Douole Strap.dla 404 

UnlTersal Anti Friction ..ols40 4 

Wild Wea.. A In. wb^el. $16; 6 In. wheel, |21....dla46 % 
ttaroee* nonne-See Snaps. 
ftiateneiB. -uiat Jan. a. asso. 

isnlab Blood. .dis 86 0404 

Bnnt'a Shingling Lath and Claw.dis 40^ 4 

Btint*s Broad ... . dls404 

Buffalo Hammer Go...dls 40410060 % 

Bard*!.. .dts 4041O « 60 « 

Fayette R. Plumb.d!s 40410 0 60 4 

Wm. Mann, Jr., 4 Co .dls 60 0 M464 

Underbill Kdice Tool Co. dls 4046 0 404101 

UnderhiirsHninesandgoods..dla 8SU 1 

O. Hnmmond 4 Bon....dla 40410 0 601 

Mmmons...dla 40410 0 60 4 

Penk*S.dPiS 40410 0 4041046 4 

lUny*!.dls 6006046 f 

Bnrgent 4 Go.d*s bO 4 

Ten Nyck Edge Tool Oo.dls 40410040410461 

Ooiltns, following list.dla 10 « 

Shingling, Nos. 18 3.fdos 86.60 86.00 16.60 

Clnw, Nos. 188.V doa 6.00 460 7.00 

LnthtlUL N0AI8S.. ....FdOS AM 6.00 6.60 
Btej H.nlTeo. 

Ldgbtnlng. ..MfTs. price S dos ns 

dls 86 g; Jobber's Extras 

Bleotne.N dos li 71 dla 80 0 

Oem.SdosnS) 3046)1 

Wadsworth*!.dls 4047H 0 40410 1 

Onixer*! Needle.S dos 611.60 0112.(0 

Bcath's.F doa 61460 0 tlAOO 

Utagee. 

Wrimgiu iron Umgm 

^ an and T.dts 70410 0 7041046 4 


Rook nnd 
Bcmp. .... ...... 


OenTj Welded 


Eerew Hook nnd Eye, 


! 6 CO 12 in e . 

u to80 In. F F. 

22to36in.e a.... 

i 6to 18U... t n. 

•4 to2J «n . F E. 

82 to 36 Id., F ».... 



I tb....F dos 
il dos 

,_Jl dos, . 

Belled Blind Hlmras. Nos 1^ and 84.dls_ 

Boiled Blind Hinges, Nos. 8 n and 284... .dla 66410 9 

BoUod Plate.dls 70410 

Boiled Raised..dls 70410 

Plate Hinges 5 6,10 418 tn., F h.6 

**ProTldenoe**( orer 18 In.. F .. 

...dla 40 

1886...dls 80 ^ 

.dls 80 4 

....dE80)( 

.dE608 

.dls 20 y 


Oeer*8 Spnnir and BInnk Bntta.. 

Onkm Sprlns Hince Oa*B list. Mnreh. 

Acme and US . 

Bmplre and Crown. 

Beroand Monarch ... . 

Ame-rlcan, oem. and star. Japanned. 
American, Orm, and Star, Bronaed... 

Oxford, Bronae and tsnm . 

Barker*! Doable Aottng.. 

Union Mfg. Oo. 

Bommer'a. 

Bookman's.. 


.nei 

.dls 904101 

...dls 26 4 

....dis 80 

....dls 16020 4 
.dls 80 f 


Western. 

M. B. 

N. E. Rerersfble.. 

dark's. Noa 18 8. 

N. T. State. 

Antmnntle.. 

Common Sense. 

•eymonr*!.. 

Shepard's. 

Reed's Lnteh nnd 


.F dos |A40, dls 66 

.F doa ILOO. dls 66 

.F dos 86JI0. dis 66410 

.dls 6041046 • 

.F dos 88.06, dls 66410 

.F dos 818.60. dto 60) 

. ..F dsa pair 84.60, dto 60} 

.dte 46410 1 

. dls 6041046 

..F dos sets 08, oiN 60 ^ 

'PMkM.".dls 7848 % 

Palmer.dls 6046410 4 

Beymoor...dls 7042 4 

Nleholson.dls 46410 4 

Boffw.dls 60 4 

Clark'S. Nos. 1, A 6,40 and 60.dls 7541046080 I 

dark's Mortise OmTlty.dis 60 4 

SargenfA Noa 1« A A 11, lA..dls 7641O07641U45 1 

Sargent's. Na 18.dts 76410410 1 

Reading's Urarlty .dls 76410 0 76410461 

gbeoer^'* Noiseless Ni ggra Buffalo, ('bamp’o*'. 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Pattern and Clark s lip 

Pattern ... .dts 7641046 f 

Sbepari's O. S , Lull 4 Porter .dls 76«lO 4 

Shei srd's Acme, Loll 4 Porter .dls 7646 % 

Shepard's Queen City ReTcmlble. dis 76 % 

Jlnrk s Lull 4 Porter, Nos. 0 . a. lit, A ^ 

. .-.dls764l04Sm 

North's AQtomntIo Blind Fixtures. No. 2. for 
Wood. 00.60; No. A for Brlek,0A5O....dls2648f 


Garden. Mortar. 4o.dls 6646 % 

Planter's, ONton, 4e....dls 6646 % 

Warren Hoe.,».dls60!l 

Itagle. .. F dos 84.71 

~1>. 4 H. ScoTfl...dls 16 > 

Lene's Crescent ScotII Pattern.dls 46 4 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 4 6 f 

Lane's Aasor Blade, ScotU Pattern.dla 80 % 

Maynard. 8. 4 O. Pat.dla 4646 ^ 

Sandusky Tool Oow, " **.dls 60 1 

Hubbstrd 4 Co.. " ** dls 60 f 

Bare •• ** dla 60 4 

Orw*. -V..dls600 60410 4 

H«g Ktnge and Btngera. 

HOI'S ImnroTed Ringers. F dos. |4.60 

Rill's Old Style Ringers.F dos. tAOO 

HOI'S Tongs.F doA 14.60 

HOI'S Rings.boxes. 12.26 0 A40 

Perfect mngs.F dos boxes 8L76 0 2.0( 

Perfeet Rtngers.F dos. 12.60 


Slair’s Hog liingem.e au», 42 .ot 0 |2.n6 

•tefr** Hoe Hines . n non 06 # 0 l.Oi 

Champion Klngers.F doa t 2 . 0 C 

Champion Rings, Double.F dos. | 2 . 2 t 

Brown’s Ringers.F dos, 82.00 

Brown’s Rings.F doA 81.26 0 1.3C 

, Hefatiug .Annnrncne 

“Moore's " Hand Holst, wlta Look Brake.dls fO % 

“Moore’s '• Differential Pulley Bloek..dls 40 4 

' Ueldera* Pile and Toel. 

Bals Pal.F dos M: dls Sf 4 

Nicholson FUe Holders.dls 20 4 

HellewWnre. 

Iroa— 

Store Hollow.Waie. Ground...dls 6041006041046 % 
Store Hollow. Ware.Ungroand ... .dls 7046070410 « 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Wara- 

Kectiea.dla 70 0 7046 * 

Oral BollerA Sanoenaas 4 GBne Pota. 

..dls 4045 0 40410 « 

Gray Enameleo Ware.dia tO 0 4046 1 

Agate and Granite Ware.du 26 1 

RustleM Hollow-Ware.dls 60 0 6046 • 

Oalranlaed Tea>ffectlea— 

Inch. 6 7 8 9 

Bach.... 66 # 60# 68 # 76# 

SCIeer Plai«d-.4 mo. or 6 4 oash In 30 daya 

Reed 4 Barton .dis 4046 

Meriden Brlttanla Co .dla 4046 9 

Simpson, Hall, Miller 4 Oo.dls 4046 1 

Rogers 4 Brother. dls 4046 9 

Hartford Sllrer Plate Oo..dts 404646 9 

William Rogers Mfg. Oo.. dls 404646 9 

HoeMo. 

Cost ironr~ 

Bird (tege. Sergenfs list.dls 60410410 1 

Bird Cage. Beading.. .dls 60410410 

ClothenioA Sargent's list...dls 60410410 

Clothes Line. Reading lisa dls 60410 0 60410410 

OeUlng. Sargent's lisa.dls664l04lo * 

HameM. Reading lisa..dis 56410 0 66410410 

Goat and Haa Sargent's lisa.dls 66410 9 

Coat and Haa Reading.dls 50410 0 60410410 1 

Wronghi iron^ 

Cotton .. . p dot 8l.2t 

Cotton Paa (N. T. MaUet 4 ^ladle Wks).dls 80 9 

Tassel and Pletnre (T. 4 A Mfg. Oow).dls 60« 

Wrought StapleA HookA Bo.See Wrought Goodi 

Beneh Hooks.....Sea Benoh Stop* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April. 188A... .dls 46 
Wire Coat and Hat. Mlles\ list April, 1886... .dla 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.dls. 46* 

Wire Coat and Haa SUadard.... . .dls 45 g 

Belt....dls 76410 0 80 

Grass.F dos t2.0( 

3 u 9 h.ii-r-'i.dls 66 0 60* 

Whiffl t ree Patent...dls 66 9 

Hooka and Eyes—Mnuenble iroB.dls 70 0 70410 % 

Hooks and Eyes—BrasA.dls 6041041U 9 

Fish HoosA American..dls 60 f 

Berae Mnlla. 

NOA 6 7 8 0 10 

Ausable. ...28#96#86#84#28Ad1s864U02641O4liM 
Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 10# .. ..dts 404 i 0 0 60 % 

gMOrX ..26# 26# 26# M0 28#.dlB264ir02641U4lO 

Lyra . ..26# 2.8# 27# 21# 20# . .dls4OftlO4^05O)r 

Snowden.26# 23# 22# 21# 20# .. .dU 4041046050 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 19#....dls 6410421442^ % 

Vulcan.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dll 12^46 

Northwedt'n.26# 28# 22 # 21# 90#.dls 1041C4646 

Qione.88# 0# 20# 19# 18#. dls 12144646 

A. 0.386# 28# 22# 0# 90#...dls 26410 0 .^V445 < 

n a-K.26# 23# 22# 0# 80#...dlS 86410 0 3SU46 

Ohamplatn. ..88# 86# 86# 84# 88#.dlsS64104ie f 

New Hayen..a8#26#26#84#W#ctis8641O02641O4lO4 

.48# 0# 80# 19# 18#.dls 80410 1 

Champion.. ..26# 28# 88# 0# 80#..dls 10410410 

Capewell.88# 26# 86# 84# 88#....dls 8646 0 36410 

8lar.86# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls 104100104 1 '/U % 

Anchor.28# 21# 20# IP# 18#.dls S6 8 

Western. .23# 21# 20# 19# 18# ..dls 40410)( 

Empire Bronsed. .1« perib. 

Berne Mheee -See Sboes. HorsA 

Been* Bnhhei.competition.. 75410 4 7641046 9 

Standard.dts 7007 4109 

Extra .».dls6O0 6O4lO9 

N. Y. B. 4 P. Co., Para.dls 3i»A10 9 

4. Y. a 4 H. Co-. ExtTA.dls 60 9 

N Y. 6. 4 P. Co., Dundee.dls 6041046 « 

Hnskera. 

Blair’sAdJusrabje ..... 

Blair’s A^usUble CUpper 
Tee PIcEat Chleela* #ke. 

1 Am. Ice Chisel Pol'd. ... F dos 18.00. dts 02046 9 

National loe .F doa 963^ dls 201 

NoTOsy loe Bre^m.F dos |6.26, dts 20 9 

DunUp> Rl% WclM... ..F dosItOO, dls 16 1 

Wood Head Picks.Sargent's....F dos^60, dls 50410 

Iron Head Picks, dargent's.F dos |L8A dls 60410 1 

loe MaUeu, P*ok ' 

loe Axes, Small Cast or Mal1...F dos 81.26. dls 20410 * 

Comb'natlon lee Tools..F dos I 8.00 ne 

Acme Ice Pick and Tom....F groM tSAQO, uls 60410 9 

Roger's Lightning loe Chisel.F groM t2A5( 

IceTenan. 

Champion. A A 4 Oo, 

FnmUr. 

J nek 0orewn«< 

K ettlee.^^ 8 dm, Stamped. 

BrasA 7 to 17 In., F N. 0# 21 # 

Brass larger chM 17 l^eA F 96# 2^g 

Enameled and Tea Kettles.See BoOtm- Warr 

Beya. 

Lock Asso'n list Dee. SO. 1886.uUs 60410 0 6045 9 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dls 3SH48 9 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.........dis 40 5 

Hotchkiss’ CopperjMid Tlnn^..dlt 40 9 

Hotchkiss’ Paolook and Cabinet.dls 36 9 

Ratchet Bed Keys.F dos tAQO. dls 16 9 

Knife ^hnmenera. 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles...F dos 86,00. dis 40 9 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oooobolo...F doa 89.00. dls 40 9 
Knives. . 

Wlaon s Butcher Kulvea.... dls 90 0 85 9 

Ames’ Butcher Knives. dls 26 9 

Nichols’ Botcher Knives.dls 4041 

Ames’ Shoe Knives...dls 80026 9 

Ames’Bread KnlvM.....^....F doagLM,dls 16 0 209 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 20 9 

Hv and SMw....jBee Hay Knives 

Table and Pooket.See Oatlerr 

Knnhe. 

Door Mlne^......,..66068f 

Door Por. Jap'd .. ......76078# 

Door Por. Por. Nickel ..88.000 2.26 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.e.00 0 2.26 

Drawer. Porcelain .dls 6641O41O06t 410410 9 

Hemaolte Door KnooA new list.dls 40410060 9 

Yale 4 Towne Wood Knobs, list DeA, 1886 ... .dts 40 9 

Furniture Plain.75# groM Ineh. dls 10 9 

Furniture, Wood Sorews.dls 26410 9 

BasA Rubber Tip.dls 7041046 9 

Picture. Judd's.dls 80410410 0 70 « 

PlotUTA Sargent's.dis 6G|^0 % 

Pletnre, Hemaelte..dla8646 9 

Shutter, Poroelnla... ...dls66410 9 

OarrrlngA Japanned ....^*...0 groHiOi,dlsaO0iO9 


....FgrOM 88.00 
...F groM 7.00 


...F dos 84.00, dls 26410 * 
..F dos 82.76, dls 20026 f 


L adles. 

Melting, Sargent's. .dl«6641C5 

Melting. Reading.dls 36410N 

Melting. Monroe^ Paten A ..F dOA 84 . 00 , dis 409 

Melting. P. A 4 W...dls 86^0 0 409 

Melting. Wsraer's.. .. ..^dlsSO# 

Lawn lUowers. 

standard List . ,.dta 60410 9 

Enterprise .Jlls 60410 9 

AnnternA ^ 

rnbular. Plain, with Guards. F dos $4 00 0 84.88 

Tubular. Lift Wire, with Guai^... F dos 94 60 0 84.76 
I'ubnlar, Square Plain.with Onmrdsjtdot 84.00 0 14.26 
Tubular, Sq.Uft Wlrejrlth OuardAF doi t4 26 0 84A0 
Without Guards, 0# F dosen lesA 
PoUee,SmaUJO.OO; Med47JK: Large.i9.7A dla 200269 
i*eM«p BenppMrn. 

eorcelaln Ltaed. Na 1.F dOA 8A00. dls 25480 9 

^ood, Na 2.F dOA 83.00, dls 55 9 

Wood, Common...F dos 8L70 0 L75 

Ounlap's Impro^^.F dos. 88.75, dw 20 # 

teinmlr......NAl,l 6 : A 881 lA05 FdOA 41 #86410# 

lie“^B om .F dos 040 

Dean's. Noa 1, F dos8A50: 8 , 8 A 86 ; 8.8140 

Llttie Giant. .^ 60 0 6046 9 

King .dls 4046 9 

LInea. 

»tton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.dis 60 « 

Draper's Chalk.dls 60 f 

Draper's Mason's Linen, 84 ft.. Na 1, 8 L 0 ; Na A 
0.0; Na a IA26 ; Na A 8A75; Na 6 . 8A85..dla 859 

Cotton Chalk. 7. .dls 56 9 

Samson. Cotton, Na 4,0: No. 4te. IA60.dla 10 9 

tllver LakA Br^ed, Noa ASAOANa l.lAiO; Na £ 

0.00; Na a 040 F groM... 

Masons' UneA Na 8% 8L60 ; Na 4,0: Na 4te, 8240 

Masons' Ctolored Cotton..dls 46 

Wire Glotnes. Na 1A 8A60: No 10.8A00: Na 20.824a 

ventilator Cord, •* tmson Braided. While or Drab__ 

Colton. ...0.60 F dOA dls 909 

LeekA Padleeka* Onkinet LfOekA JkA 
Door LoehA «.aifl6#A 0 a— 

List. Dec. 30.*86. ehgd Feb. S.’87...dl060410 0 6045 9 
Lower net nrloes often mad a 
M allory. Wheeler Co , ll»t, July, 1888. .dls F0410489 

Sargent 4 Co. list Keb. 1, ISeKl..dls 6oglo48 % 

Heading Haroware 0>.(list Feb.2.'88).dis c606O41O 9 

Livingston 4 Co. .dls 70 9 

Perkins* Burglar Proof. .dls 60425 9 

F. Many's ** Extension byUader ” *.* 

Barnes Mfg. Oo .dls 40 9 

Tale (Arrogated Key.dls8M9 

Dtote Flat Key.dis 809 

L. 4 a Round K» Latches.dls 80410 9 

L. 4 a Flat Key Latehee....dls 8394410 9 

Romer*s Night Latches.dls 15 9 

Tale new list.dlsSMi 

"8hepardson**or *0. A**. iisWf 

‘Felter’*or' kmerlean**.dl# 40410 9 

Seed's N. T. Hasp Lock.dls 85 9 


...dls7O0TO41O9 
.dls 4042 9 


■agio, Gaylord Parker and \ List March, ’ 84 . revised 

Delta. Noa 86 to80..Tdis409 

DeltA Noa 61 to 6 A.dls 40 410 9 

Dlete. Noa 86 to 06.dls 80 % 

Stoddard Look Oo..^dls8O0 88M9 

Champion ” Night Ln tdh eg.dls 40 9 

Barnea Mfg. Oo... ...dlai 0 9 

8 aglo and (XMrbm Trank.dls 25*8| 

abnmploa ’’ Cabinet and Combination. ...dls 8 SM| 

Romer'a...dls 

'kdloeaa- 

List, DeA 28. 84. 

Yale Look Mfg. Oas.. . 

Cagle. 

BurekA Eagle Look Oo.. 

Romer'a. Noa 0 to01.... . ..^ 

Homer's Scandinavian, 4 a Noa 100 to 606.. .dts 15 9 

4. A Diets...dls 40 9 

' ObamploB " Padlocks.dls 40 9 

Hotchxlas.dls 80 9 

'Star*'......dls 469 

"Horse Shoe.” F dOA. 0.dls 409 

Brown’s Patent.dls 85 

Scandinavian...dIaOO a 

Fralm’s PaA Sonndlnnvkui new list Oow)... .dls 00 9 
Lnmher TaalA 

King Peavies, “Blue Une" Finish.F'dosOaOO 

Ring Peaves J>>mmon Finish...F dos 0AOO 

Socket Peavies.F dos WLOO 

Mali Iron Socket Peavies.F dos 09.00 

Oant HookA '* Blue Lino ** Finish.F dos ilAOO 

Oent Hooks, Common Finish...F doa 0AOO 

'ant HookA MnU. Sooket daap, “Bine Line*' 

Finish .F dos 0400 

tent HookA MaU. Sookot Clasp Common 

Finish.FdosfUUHl 

’’ant Books, Clip Cla^ “Bine Line** Fm.F dos 04lOO 
'tent HookA Clip Clasp, Common Finish.. F dos 02.00 

Band Spikes.F dos 6 ft., 81400: 8 fA/ico 

f> 1 ke PoleA Plko 4 Hook, 12fA 14 fA 10ft. lllfA iOfA 

F dos.811.60 18.60 14.60 17.60 SUM 

^ke Pol^ Pike only, F 

dos. laOO ILOO 18.00 1400 2400 

<^ke Poles not boned, F 

dos. 400 7.00 400 1400 140 

Getting PoleA F dos. 1400 1400 17.UU . 

wamn Hooks.F_ 

Landing Blocks. F dos 

Skidding Tongs.. F dos 

Log Binders... F dos 

Bended BootCaHcA lto5M,dls269{ 6tol0M,d_ 

tanare Stoel Boot Mks.dls 40 

Chain RaftlngDogs.F 100" 

RingRaftlnirDogs...F 100,med.,04OO{ InrgA 

limber Grapples.F dos 

Lnstm. 

Four^mnoe Bottles...FdOAlLTO FgrA07.OO 

. .dls 80410080410410 9 

Mgnnmvltm. .dls 20410020410410 % 

B. 4 L. Block Oo , Hickory and U V...dls 80 0 80410 
nintoh Hnfes. 

Dangerfleld's Self-Igniting.F dos 8 L 8 t 

lSIntteeka.-Regalnr list.. ..dls 60410 0 604l( 45 
aient Onssers 

DIxon's-Noa. 18 8 4 

F dos...04.0017.0010.00 SaOO-dls 45 % 

Woodruff's. Noa lOO 160 

F dOA 04001400-dls45 

Champion. Noa 200 800 400 

F dOA 88400 0.00 40.00-dla 45 
Hales* Pattern Noa 11 II 18 _ 

‘ dis 700 

....^dls 

Nos.. 1 8 S 4^ 

Each.8400 7.00 1400 9400 5400 0405 

Baterprlae.....dls 86 

Nos. 10 12 » b 48 

“ - 4.00 000 U.OO 


F dos...187.00 8400 46.001 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 2, 1888. 


PttUMTlTMlla.....41s 40A10% 

Not. 118 00 

NdOt. 184.00 18.00 80.00 28 00 

■Ooi' OlMUoiiiro..Not. l f 

N dot..188.00 80.00 oaOO-dtf 46A4ftAlO« 

Homo No. 1. .N dot. dU 5&A10 4 

Draw Cot..Not.. 5 8 0 8 ^ 

■aoh. ...880.00 76.00 8a00 118.00-Hllt 10 • 85 » 
Beef ailiaTtn (Bntorprite Ufa. Oo.k...d]t lOftlO A 80« 
t)hadbom*t Smokod Boof Conor.N dot. 160.00 




_rqaaU 87 ),!jil^lblado,rt Ibladot.lUt 8 

I^oZS^^t....dU lOAlO % 

tmlth't. N dot, Siiiclo, 0.00 i Doobto, 0 . .-dls i 

Noaoo N Cowiot.dit ooftluAOO % 

Doffalo Adjuttable.N dot 0 00, du 26 8 

MflMOM O;atoa.~8tooi»fnt‘ l*o*-4tt 702;70 4 


... .dUOOAlGAK 

..dlt40A10 4 

.dlt 60A10 4 

. .dlt 80 4 

.dl« 60^10 4 

.dlt Mr 


810 4 


Mobbtiui* Oonomo... . 

•lobbtiit* Tlu^l^. 

OMm^ Hard Metal. 

•otb*t.. 

Lteeolii't Pattern. 

Weed*!. 

Bote Not.. 118 4 

^^17.00 8.00 8.00 10.00.Ndot.dlt00*10ftl04 
■•■•T Dimwere*--# dot.. |18 % 880. 

|IInsBlee.-<defet7« N doe. 0.dit 85 4 

..••• Trade Reoort 

fH NTtnNallt * Bradt. Utt ioljU. 87 ...dlt 7(ftl04 
Wire Nallt. Standard Penny.b let. 18.60 w 82.60 

■^1 pnller.—Cortlu Hammer.. b dot IB .00 net 

ofiSu Nal./.. . ...b dot 880.00, dltlO 4 

pStaan......d dot 0 . 00 . dU 26 4 

bJSlT. .... dot 830, dlt 80 4 

Mail 8 ete--«<lttM«.^ sra, 0.00 <» 84.0 

Aovuid*.•••••• .. 9 icro«t$8.25 

S^on't Diamond Point.b gro. 812 dlt 20 4 

T^ufr^vmaMn d Bookley Mfi. Co.)............dlt 40 4 

rprner d leymonr Hfc. Co.dlt 60 4 

Nntt klndt. 6W4 off Utt Jan. 1.1888. 
to lott IM «ba^ iw b m, add M#, 1 m boxet add 1 # 
to Utt. 

S ^*OoTenuaent.. 

B. Nayy.. 

.. 

Ollera.—Zlao obd Tin 

Matt and Copper.<’vsxuwou«iu«o % 

SdiMble. Bammert* Improred, No 1.83.60: No. Z, 

^ooTNa 3. M.40 b dot....dll 10 • I0dl04 

JtUMble. Bmnmert, Old Pattom. tame Utt....dlt 40 4 

£ior*tPatent or ** Paragon** Zinc.dlt OOdludlO % 

Prlor*t Patent or •'Paragon** Bratt...dlt 50 % 

Mmtttad*! Brattana Copper.dlt 604 

Mooghton't Ztne...^ 60 4 

towigktnm*! Bran.. . dlt504 


.b B 8# 

..b B 7# 

.b B6#<B6)4# 

...dlt65 W66dl0 4 

.dlt50dl0at60dl0d6 4 


pdidMi 


bn> rntmmm. 


.dlt 50dl0 A MklOdlO 4 

.dlt 60dl0 A 60 4 

.dtt60dl0d5 4 

.dlt 70 4 

b B 658, dlt 804 
b B 80#. dlt 85 4 


BMdatd 

d’ P.daV8tBndard\\\*^ 

H. T. a d P. Co., Implre...^ 

N V. a d P. Co., Ralamandor, 

joni'int* Standard. 

rniBoalktneom^ 

Amorloan Packing. 

ftottla Packing. 

Itallu Packing.. 

Packing. 

rndlMka.- 

_ 

'oSSSJ:.. 10 « 14 

fiMT t Light Weight, b doe.18.75 8.00 8.0 

tS IS 

.in 18 

S&wMfiiiaj.--.-^*‘“* “* 


..10#WU#bB 

.14# b B 

...08014# b B 
...06 017# b B 
.7 0 8# b t 


Pal^^l« qt-i;,..f Jof !l?2 


AMtoroted fW^ Wit 

Btor Pallt, 12 qt_ 

Stable znd Milk, 14 qt..., 

PaBelle. Taftjj; ^ 
k'Bber*t Ronnd out.. 

Dtxoo*t Lead.. 

- B«a|.f<-«b«r..... 

Carpenters* 


...b dot 0.50 

:SS^KI 

..d0 4OdlO4 


aSSSSk 5 toa 812.00; dtoT, tiadW aOdlO0OOdUd5 4 
5 coasu. 00 : OtoT. fl8.dli5Odlt0OOdlOd5 4 

■ran&eeS. Ut.t.dleOOdlOdlOt 

■net Head C^Mnatlon list.dlt 50dl0 4 

Pecoelatn ^tad. 8 argent*t Utt...dlt SOdlMlO % 

pSreelfSn Head, Combination list.dls MIO 4 

Miles* Patent.dlt 40 4 

Finking Irnne...doe 65# net 

Pipe, Wranght Irnn.-Litt March »a 

i9 and nnder. O^Tanlsed.-.iS J 

t|2 and orer. Plain ..S J 

M and orer. Oalranlsed. ! 

ItoUer rnbet, iron...01# 52H 4 

and Flnnn irnna. 

.dlt5O0 5Od54 

.dlt 6OdlO0 6O4 

..dU60dl0 4 

.dlt 30010 4 


KoMtne... 


Bench, ilrit QnaUty. 

Beaeh. Second QnelJty...;;...... 

_ Ba lley*t (Stanley a d L. Ooul... 

B. • L. oo.).. .dto 

MlMtomeoiit Planet (Stanley ad L. Co-Ml* a^lOJ 
^etor Planes (Stanley a d a Co.)....j.dls 204^0 4 

BtoePt Iron Planet.........a......... ..•die 85 086d5 4 

SSrtdS^aL Ira d6JV.:!::i.dkMl(>08OdIOdlO 4 

Birmingham Plant Ce .dlt OO05pM 4 

Gage Tool Co.'t Self-Setting.y.-'in 

ChapUn’s Iron Planet.dlt 40 0 *04 o % 

*¥SiirC5£i.si.»»io| 

PUn,lrou. Botcher*,. 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros.. ■...... •. •• •.ol* ^ 4 

d L J. White.-dis » 4 

Pliers nnn Ntppem. 

Bntton*« Patent.•^dlt 80 dl 0 0 40 4 

BsiU^*at. Comooand Lerer OnttM ^ 

5tnL818.50: NOO. 7 In.. 821.00 bdoadlt 2OHO0^4 
Hnmason d I8ec0ey Mfg> Oo...dlt 5O06Od^O a 


Oat Pliers.. .dlt 60 4 

Oat Pliers, Cotter's Nickel Plated..dlt <^*3 4 

Bureka Pliers and Ntppert.dlt 40 4 

RutteU** ParaUel. .i * J 

P. a A W Cast steel. -dlt 60 4 

P. 8. d W. Tinners' Cnttlng Nippers... .add 6 4 dU ^ 4 

Carew't Pat. Wire Cutters... .dls W % 

Uorrlll't Parallel, oer doa., 812.dlt 30M 4 

Crons't 3 in.. 06: loin., 01.dlt 40 0 40d6 4 

Re^uW "i"*. .*(!”•.!:.<11. TOWCThhljaiO J 

Pocket Lerelt. ..dlt 7OdlO07OdMlO 4 

DaTls Iron Lerolt.dls ^ 4 

Darlt' IncUnometert.~dlt lOdlo 4 

**bbb®***» C®Tn. ^ 

Roona or Square, i qt...b gro 00.60 0 02 

Round or Suoare. 2 qt.b gro 82.S.50 0 82i 

Pest Hole and Tree Angers and Hlfgera. 

Samson Pott Hole Dlggw.b dot 886.00, dls 25dl0 4 

Pletcher Pott Hole lugert.b dot 8^oo. dls t 

Bureka Diggers..b dot 06 08^ 

Leea't....b dot 88.00 0 0.00 

y^agnMn^M Poet Hola Auger, per dot...413 oo 0 81 aOO 

Baler's Little Giant...b dot 818.00 

Bohler't Hercules.b uotli6.oo 

Kt^er't New cnamplon...b dot 0.00 

Schneldler ...•'3®* 51? 

Ryan*t Pott Hole Diggers ... .b dot ^ 

Cronk’s Pott Bart. • dot 868, dU 60^ 0 6OA10 4 

GIbb't Pott Hole Digger, b dot 830....dlt 40 0 40A10 4 

Petate Parers. _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

White Moiint0n.b doa 0.W 0^50 

Antrim Combination.^ dot 88.00 

Hootler......Mb dot 118.60 

Dtoiton't^mblne^Mm^r^SoS*and8aw. JJdoa 

Dlttton't Prunln^Hook .b dea 02.00. dlt 20kl0 4 

B. a Lee k 0).*tPrunln ” Tools.dU 40 4 

Pruning Shears, Htary « P0...b doa 8^76 0 0.00 net 
Henry's Prunlim Shears .. —..bdoa 0J26 014.50 net 
Wheeler. H. k Co.’s Combination., .b doa 812. dls 20 4 

Dunlap's Saw and Chisel.b doa 8a60. dls 30 4 

J. Malllnaon k Co.No. 1. 86.0; No. 2. 0.0 

Fnlleya.—Hot House, Awning. «e.dlt 60kl0 % 

Japanned Screw......dls fiokio 4 

BrettScrew..dls 6‘*kio i 

Japanned Side.dls 66HA10 4 

Japanned (Jlotbes Line.diR eokio « 

Empire Sash Puller .dls 55 0 60 < 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dls bO % 

Hay Pork. SoUd Eye. 84.00; Swlrel, 84.60 (J J^S^ok6 t 
Hay fork. '* Antt-Priotlon.** 6 in. SoUd. 85.^.. .dls 50 ft 

Hay Fork, ** P** Common and Pak Bnahed.dlt 20 ft 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. iron.dlt 20 % 

Hay Pork, Reed’s Seif-Lubricating.dis 60 4 

snade Rack.dlt 46 4 

Tackle Blocks ..Bee Blocks 

Pnnina.-(7Ucera. Best Makers.dlt 60 0 lOkOO 4 

Pitoner Spout. Best Makers.. .dlt 60kl0 0 60kl0kl0 4 
Pitcher S^ut. Cheaper Goods, .dit 70k5 0 70kl0k6 4 
Pnnekna. 

Saddlers' or Drlre. good qnaUty• ...^b dot 60# 0 66# 

Bemit k C01 Co. t Cast Steel Diire.dlt 60k6 4 

Bemlt k CaU Co.'t Spiingfleld Socket.dls o0k6 4 

Bprlng, good quality .b doa 18.60 0 82.60 

Spring, Leach*t Patent. dls 16 4 

itomis k Can Oo.*t Spring and Check.dls iO 4 

SoUd Tinners'.b dot 81.0. dU 66 4 

Tinners Hollow Punches.d’s « 

Rice Hand Punches..dlt 16 % 

__ Door. Wrk Braes bB 85#, . .dlt 15 4 

_ Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron..b foot 7# 

gliding Door Iron, Painted....b foot 4#, dlt 80kl0k6 4 

Jio 

lUd. L«« 

Per 180 feet.BL15 A70 A26 net 

Terry's Wrouxnt ir^ b root..4lt# 0 6# 

TIetor .Tack Rail. 7#b foot. mCUs 60A8 4 

Carrii: t Steel Rail, per foot.4K# 

Oa^ tSS’.dla 66k6 0 704 

MaU< tble.. .dlt 70 m 7Ck6 4 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.812, dls 40 % 

Canton Lawn Rake.... .0.dlt«0 4 

Ft. Uadlton Priae Bow Brace and Pecriesa..<llt 66k6 4 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 0.dU 0 % 

anwnra*—J. R> Torrey Raaor Cow.dlt 204 

Wottsnholmeand Buteher .00tog.dla 104 

Manor Mcropo. ^ ^ 

Gonulne Bmerton...cn 00 0 6uk5 4 

Imitation Bmtreon.b doa |8.00. dla OOklOkd t 

TorroT*!....... ...<'is0 9 

Badger*! Belt and Combination. b dot 18 

lamont Comblnatfon. • dot 0 

Mlreta and Bnrra. 

Oopper. • .. .dlt f 0 0 .60*rl0 4 

I^ Itoi Norember 17.107. .... dlt 60060k7 ^4 

RItoC Anta.dlt 60k2 0 AOkio % 

Mods.—Stair. Brats. ....db 2i>k2 % 

Stair.Black Walnut ..b dot to# 

Rollora. 

Bam Door. Banent't uet.M..dltOOkiokio 4 

Acme (Antl-Prl^on).dit 66 f 

Bom Door Roller.dlt 704 

Manufacturers* prices tor large lots. 

..0 nchand larger b B ll^t net 

.. H inch b B ll«t net 

.. H and 6-X6 Inch b B 12W# net 

ifMiiia Tarred Hope.b B lu4<# net 

Hay Rope.,....b b ild# net 

Stal...._...,i4ibbh and larger b B 8^# 

Skua..01nohbB 

. M and 5-10 uich b B 

sltaLfloyMbiM.---J 5 

81tal, Tarred Bajpy,.., .b B 

SltaL Medium Lath Tam.b *_ h. ^ 

BeSwood..—<M» MIO 0 SOklOklO 4 

IT«T.^ . • - .dlt 60 0 60kl0 4 

S*FrS?4 Si 10 . at factory.... S lOO B 18.60^0 

Seuliea^. Tailort*...b dot. flAOO^ 

01 eatoB*tSitld and Toilet. . • —J 

Euterprlae Star irons, new list, July 20,1882....dlt 40 4 
SiSbS^Ftuter^Sad lron...b doa HAOO. dlt 16 4 

F^^rertlble, Seif-Fluter...b doa, 834.00 net 

CUnSm iSund^ (N. E. Bu0 O 0 .J.....dlt 16 j 

ltoho“?^y Pol. Irons. .du 

Annd and Batery Fnpnr and Clothe ^ 

List April 10.1686.. ... .dtt 2O0M6 % 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth .dlt 30 4 

Mnak Cerd. ' ,(vs a iis 

teir qnaUtr.» h IM^jM 


MnBo,* 


net 
0W#net 
9H$ net 
8K# net 
6k# net 
7W# net. 


OorotfKw PfiiMlaSath. 


..b B iSM# 


Patent *• *' ........^BU# 

Cable Laid Italian *• .—bB%0S8# 

India Cable Laid " ...^.^ ...f B IS# 

surer Lake, A QnaUty, White.^60#. ^ lO^OkO 4 

surer Lake. A QnaUty. Drab.65#. dlt lOklOkc 4 

surer Lake. B QnaUty. White..50#. dla 20kl0k6 4 

surer Laka B ^aUtr Drab.5e#. dlt 20kl0k6 4 

surer Lake, C QnaUty- Waits (only 1 .27# 0 88 # 

Bylran Spring, Extra Brmded. White.0# 

SylTan Spring. Extra Braided, Drab,. 0 # 

Semper Idem. Braided, Wnite.80# 

Egyptian. India Hemp, Braided...... ..85# 

Samson. Braided, White Cotton..,.50# dls 0 0 80k5 % 

Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton.55# dlt 80 0 80k6 # 

Samson, Braided ItaUan Hemp... .56# dla 0 0 80k5 4 
Samson Hralded Linen.80# dlt 0 0 80k6 4 


Clark's Na 1,00.0; Na 8, |8,M b gmm. 

Ferguson's..dlt88M4 

Morris ana Trlompa, list Aug. 10.1880.dU 0tc8# 

Victor . 60kl0k8 4 

W0ker<t. ^..dtolOf 

Attwell Mfg. Oo.dlt» 0 8IM 4 

Reading.-dlt 608000 0 OOHklOklO 4 

Hammond's Window Sprlna..dlt 40 f 

Common Benta Jap d. Oop*^ and Bir*8ed..b groat0. JO 

Common Sente. Nickel Plated.b grots tl^0 

Unlyertal... . 

KemothaU't <4rayltF.. 

Rempthall'a Model. .^dM OO0OOklO 4 

Corbln’tDalty, Utt Febnuuy 18,1080.dlt 704 

Payton's Perfect.,....dlt0 0OOkiO4 

Hngnnln't New and tommyed Adijnttable 8atu Bal 

aneet. list Jan. 5,1887/.. 

Hngnnln't NewBathLocki, Utt Jan. 6,*87.dlt85k6kt 4 

8Mdard "PraotlcBl** . 

Ires Patent... ... - :6lb604 

Lleeebe't Not. 10 k 110. • tro. 0 * ino. tlO.dls MIO 4 
Darld. Bronte, ikrne* Mfg. Oo dlt 0 f 

CtamploD Safety, List March 1,1888... .dlt 65066k6 4 

Bank Welgkta. ^ 

•olid Eyes..b ton. 80 

Aa.aenf e AcaHnre er FHIere. . ^ 


#1* I 

Anwa. 

DiMton't Circular....dlt 46046k6 4 ; Extras tome- 
Dituton'i Croat Cutt.dis 450 46k5 4 > timet glten by 

Dutton's Hand .dit25026k6 4l jobbers. 

Atklnt’Circular .(IUM 4 

Atkins’ surer Steel Diamond Z C^la.b foot 70# 

itklns’ Special Steel Dexter X Cut*.b foot tO# 

Atklnt’ ^cial Steel Duunoad X CuU...... b foot 0# 

Atkins’ Cnamplon and Electric Tooth X Cuts 

... .. .b foot27028# 

Atklnt* Hollow Back X ^tt. b foot 18# 

Atkins’ Shingle. Mulay, Drag, ko. 

W M.kC..Sand...dU *005 0*^10 4 

W M k C. Champion Z Cuts. Regular b foot .24#A20 

W. M. kaxcnia. Tkln Back... .b foot2T#j^ 

Peace Circular and Min. 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dla lOklO0 0klOklO4 

Peace Oott Cnta, Standard...b foot 85# 

Peace Croat CuU. Thin Back. . ..b foot 27##W 

Rlohardtonu Circular and MIU.6U 45 0 46kl0 4 

Rlcnard«oB't Z-Onta, No. 1, #0#: No. 8. 27# : No. 8.0# 
Haas 

Ortffln't Hack Bawa, complete..du eOklO 0 M* 

Orlflln't Hack Saw7Bladeao^..M..dU 0klO 0Mf 

Star Hack Saws and Bladea.^^5*1 

Diamond Hack Sawt and Bladea.3^ ^ ^ 

Eureka and Oesoent.61s » ft 

Frantoa. ^ 

White Vermont. ..W gro 880110 

Red. PoUthed, and Vamlahed....b doa ELM. dU ttl 

BtllSnan^^QeniiiiMu.. b doa |8,W and 87.75. dlt 4^4 
Stlllman't UnltaMb doa l026aaM5A5.&AOk6044MlOi 

Common Lerer.. b doa88.4)0. dlt 40 k(^ 

MoiTlll’t No. 1,815.0: Noa. 8 k 4 .88A.eOklOWW 
Leacb*a.Now Ow |8,Wi No. L dU 15 0 ^ J 

.. ./gBb60, dlt 10 4 

Hammer, BemU k OaU Oow*4 new Patent... .dit 8^ ft 
BemU k Oo.*t Lertr and kpriBg HamnnerAuJ^ f 
BemU k CaU Cat Plata. 

Aiken's Genuine.. joiEOa oit 60M0 4 

Alken’t ImltatlOB.. •7-^dU h^J 

Dlmtont. Star, 0. Na 16. i5A0.dlt H>kiai0^O^O 4 

Atklnt’ Lever.M.per doa Na 1.88.00: Na 2.?^ 

Atklnt’ Criterion^. 

CroUtannKeUar).NalA16w00: Na 2 JEM.Ou.a]t 68 ) 4 klO 4 

• 

AtjiTi» ^rfeotion.....06w0: Excelsior $0.0 b dot 


Hatch. Coonter. Na 171, good quality... „ .b dot 80 

Hatch. Tea. Na 181.b doa 85^760 8 T .0 

Union Platform. Plato.—S'iS^S'S 

Union Platform. StrlpM. ..Et.0 • 8-0 

crhatUlon’t Groeert* Tirtp Sealoe.-alt W ft 

Cbatiilon t Eureka.dlt 0 4 

(nictUlon't ravortte.. -.uA'illtS i 

Family. TumbnUt.dl# 003OklO 4 

fdfiM Ik* RA&fliS* 

8<uie Beams. LUt of Jan. 18, 88^(111 6OklO06OklOM 4 

CbaUllont Na 1. .3J* S 5 

ChatlUon't Na 8. dlt 0 4 

8 Handle.F doa8H0p,du 10 j 


Foot.. 

Ship, Oommoa.. c 

ahlp, Proyldenoe Tool Oo. 

Hereon Wlndew and j^^rant^ 
Porter's Pnt. Window and D<w jnma. .dlt 
Screen Comer Irone. Wamert... .dlt SW# 0_ 
Btcanui’Frames and Comers.dlt 85 0 


.dltMklOl 

M...dlt 6OklO004 


104 

0ft 

4 


Herew Urivera. •AA.iAatn* 

DougjuMfgOo.....^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

D^tontfrtent Excelsior.dU J 

sSmle^ k L.*Cat Handleelllldit J^ 4 

Stanle? R. k L. Cat Black Handles.:”;S4 JStJJ J 

Sargent k Cat No. 1 Forged **»6e.....^ TOklOklO 4 


OBlireDb m vV. 0 Atv* ABaFftatiftk in » • • • * • - 

Enapp k Cowles' Na l _ . . .0* 3S^?!Ato5 

Knapp k Cowles' No. l Extra..0* 0 A 2 

Eutpp k Cowles No. 0 a 4...dta 50k6 0 0 * 1 ^ J 
..dU 26klOM 4 

OaykPanont . JggJ 



AJI»rU ■ oyuw. W'rr . .. "I-'* OC.A1A 

Kolb't Common Benae...b dot 85. du 26kl0 


Digitized by 


Google 










































































































August ‘2, 1888. 


THE IRON AGE. 


i9l 


SyrMUM scr^w-DrtT^r BIU.dlt 80 A BOA6 % 

Screw DrlTer BIU.V doe, 60f (S 7&f 

Screw DrlTer BIU. P*rr’§. 9 ttro 6.86 

Frmr * Hoi. Hdle. SeU. No. 8.112.....dU. 2666 26 Jfc iO « 
P^. A Co.% aU Steel.die 60 % 


Wood i i o rew t Hit, Breie, Jen 27: Iron. Julj 1,1887 

flat Heed Iron.. ....dls70 21 

Bound Heed Iron.dlt 06 f I v- ^ often 

put Heed Breu.dls 66 f \ J 

Bonnd Heed BreM. ..dltdOjlf f ? 

put Heed Bronee .dta 66 j8 joowjr*. 

Bonnd Heed Bronee.die 60 % J 


put Heed, Iron.5® ! 

~ 1 Heed. Iron. ...dlt 60 2 


Iron.dU 66B10 0 66*10dl0 % 

Wood. Beech. 9 doe 12.26 

fSTwood...die 26ftio m 26 ftiod 6 1 

Lee. Blnnt Point .dU 76 9 76*10 2 

Oonen end Leg, Gimlet Point.du 75 2 

... ••die 26*6 2 

Bead Bt^ Siuifent't.dlt 66KeiO 2 

Bead Kell. Bnmeton. BeokUp * Co.'e.dlt 70*1(^76 2 

Bell. Am. Screw Oo.dlt 76 2 

Jech Screwi, Mlllert Pelle lift.dlt 50 • 60M 2 

Jack Serewt, P. 8. * W.dlt M 2 

Jeek Serewt, Sergent..dlt 60*10 9 60*10*6 2 

Jack Berewe Ste^rnt'.dlt 40 9 40*10 2 

Bomll Hnnre. 

litrT-ftT. complete, 810.00.dlt 26 2 

BoSSe.comWM. .U. 

Berthe Bantha.die 60*102 


Ameticen (Cett) Iren....... ..dlt 76*10 • 7M10*6 2 

Prnnlns...SeeFnnlnsHookt end Sheen 

Bemerd’e Lamp Trlmmen. ^9 dot 88.76 

8iSmoo^*Liet.’OM.1881 dlt 60*10*10960*10*10*6 2 
BelmaSSV Utt. I>ee..l881.dlt 60*10*10900*10*10*6 2 

Hetntch*t TeUor*i Sheen.dlt 8SV4 2 

Fbet qnelltT O. B. Trlmmen.dlt 60980*10 2 

Seoo^ onalltx a B. Trlmmen.dle 80*10960*10*10 2 

Dlemond Cett Sheen. . . dlt lO % 

TlMor(MSheen.dlt76*10976*10*6 2 

nSwo Bros. * Hnlbej^ 

ClereUnd Meidilne Ce.. Solid Steel Forged..dlt 70 2 

CUM Sheer Co., Jepenned. ...dlt 70 2 

CUntt Sheer Co.. Nickeled, t^me Utt.dU 00 2 

BhenTea 


_ W. e CO.. Utt July. 18>8.du 60*10 9 60*6 2 

bT**.. Utt Deo. is. 1886 .dit 66*82 

Roller. Heluield’e ...dU76 2 

RatMU*t Anti-Frletton, Uet Deo. 18.1686..dlt 60*2 2 

Moore*t AnU.Prletlon.....dlt 60 2 

AMdima fiflafftr 

iL* JL list Dee. IS, 1685.dlt 60*2^ 2 

L.^j.^tl*.... 61t2 

Albartaon^g.Oo...^.. .dlt262 

Bhaee« flnreet Blnlnf 


Bniden't, PerhUt*. PhOBnlx. et fectorj.44.00 

9 hU~Add n 9 keg to ebore nrloee. 

Omt Wroapht- « ^ 

600 h ..V h 104 

Shet.-HdhtUmprUM, 24 off, eat*. 6 dapi.) 

BroD. 2 < heg.26 h .fL26 

Drop, 9 beg. 6h.... ..M 

te^MdChltled. 9 26-* beg.81.60 

Sack and Chilled. 9 6-h beg...86 

AM*8So?el?SpSlet|*S'. Utt Nor. 1.1886....dlt 20 2 
NaTK.-4obben freqnentlj giro 6 9 7M2 extra on 

^Sth*tBUokIron.. ...,..41t60*10 2 

Qtinth't C. 8.-dlt oO 9 00*10 2 

QrllBth’t SoUd Cett Steel R. R. Goodt.du 80 2 

Old Oolony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).. . ... dlt 20 % 

St. Loult Shorel Co....dlt 20 9 60*7M 2 

Perne Penebone * Son, llet Jennery, 1666... .dlt 8C 2 

Bcmlttgttm't (Lowmen't Peteatx.dlt 80*10 9 40 2 

Sowlea<Pt. Black Iron..dlt 60*io 2 

BowUadt Steel .. dlt 00*6 9 60*102 

uSfsssr.“‘.T.r:^f^:. 

BraetHeed..dlt60*10*10 2 

..«l.76««r5*.0, 

Oolnmbut Wrt. SteeL Utt Nor. 1,1887.dlt 80 « 

Ooldhrookdel* Iron Oo .dlt 60*10 2 

TTtIceP. 8.T. Skelnt ..dl* 602 

Utlce Turned end Fitted.dlt 85 % 

bS£o HeteUlo. B. B. * Oa. new Utt.. dlt 60*26*10 2 

Barter Flour Slften .P dot 88.00 

Bmlth*t AdJutteble Slften. 9 dot 88.26 

Bmltta*t AdJutUble Milk Strainer. 9 dot 82.00 

Smlth't e^otteble F. * a Strainer. 9 dot 8L76 

Met. Woo^ Aim- Iron. Plated. 

mSu IsTuMted. 9 doe... 70# 00# 

Meeh 20, Netted. 9 doe... 86# 81.00 

Meah 24. Netted. 9 dok... 8L00 LIO 

Blntee.-Scbool. br oeae.dlt 50*10 % 

jssrft.?si'isrsi.f^. .<«.**. 

Andrew*.. — -dlt sot 

Sergenth Patent Onerded.dlt 70*10*10 2 

Qarmen.new Utt....dlt 40eio 2 

O^ert, New Patent.die 60*6*2 2 

Corert New R. B.dlt 6 O 92 2 

Ooreted Sprlnf.... .dlt 60*10*10 2 

Snlderfng Irai 


lingi 

Sdini 


Oorert't Adinteble. Uat Jen. 1.1866..-dlt 66*2 2 


Spake iMnran.->lion.dlt 46 2 

Wood..dlt 80 2 

Bailer*! (Btenl^ B. * L. Co.).dlt 40*10 2 

BmSur’a...........<.9 4oe810i.00. dlt 6 O 2 

irne*. -.dlt 90*10 2 

I*.No. 1,816.00: No. 8. HBOC 9 doe. dlt 66*10 2 

..9doe8b.00. " 


I. dlt 202 


IP no ^ 

> 2 ; d 

s 

>2)^ 


dS&^* 

fSSSdViX^^ 

Betting. Central StampmgCo.*a Utt. die 70#70*102 
BoBdlwe end Tee. Central Stamping Compenj *a 

Utt.-.dlt 70970*102 

Rnflelo. k S. * Oo.. . ..di«g8HA8 2 

fOaer-Ptafto—4 mot. or 6 2 eeth 3^ deja. 

■erfden Brit, oo^ Bogen. .dlt 60 2 

aRogen* Brot. .dlt 60 2 

Bogen * Bro.-..,.40 2 

BMd * Barton. .dlt 60 2 

Wm. Bogen jite. Oo.Olt 6C*10 9 60*10*6 2 

Simpton. HenTlimer * Co .. .dlt 60*10 2 

Bolmee * BdwerJa Sllrer Ca.dla 60*10 9 60*10*6 % 


. . . grofa.YOiiei 

loU. 9 gro86.60 

o.-p h8|net 

Uy. 9 gro.86.00 


H. * B. surer Co. Mexican SllTcr..dlt 60*6 2 

H. * E. SUver Co., Durham Sllrer .dls 60*5 2 

Oermen Silver...dlt 50 9 60*6 2 

German Sllrer, Hall * Elton. .dlt 40*6 % 

Nickel Silver.......dlt 60*^50*10*6 2 . cath 

Britannia.. .dlt 65< 

Boardman'i FUt Ware.dls 60*10 % 

Boardmvn'i Nickel Silver.dlt 40*10 ^ 

Boardman’t Brlt’nla Spoons, cate loU..dlt 50*10 
hpringe. 

BU.ptIc. i^ncord, Putform end Half ScroU. ... 

.dlt 60 9 60*6 2 

(niff s Bolster Springs . ... .dlt 2b 2 

Gqaarea. 

SXI"p1ila"*‘.v.“"v."v:::; I.'«• •»«’»*“** * 

Try Sooere end T BereU.dU 60*10*10 9 70 2 

Disston't Try Square end T Berelt.dlt 46*10 2 

Wlnterbottom’f Try end Miter..dit 80*10 2 

Staples. 

Fence Staplet, Oalrenlted > Same price at Barb Wire. 
Fence staplet. Plain J See Trade Report. 

Bteelyarda...-..alt «u* 10950 2 

Stocks and Dies. 

Blecktmlth’t, Waterford Goodt .. .dlt 80*6 9 80*10 2 

Ughtnlne Screw Plate.dia 26 9 30 2 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dlt 8^ 9 83V2*6 % 

Stone. 

Hindottan Mo. 1.8#; Axe, 6M#: SUpa N& 1.6#.. 

Sand Stone ... ....9 h,8# 

Washita Stone. Extra.9 9,1 1 9 82# 

Watolu Stone. No. 1.9 h, 16 9 16# 

WasQlta Stone. No. 8 ..-.9 h.ll 9 12 # 

Wathlu Slloa, No. L Extra.9 h. 409 42# 

WathlU SUpt, No. 1.9 h. 80 9 82# 

Arkantet Stone.No. 1.4to6m.9h.81.86 

Arkantat Stone. No. 1,6 to 9 In.9 ». ^76 

Turkey OH Stone.-.4 to g in., 9 h. 40# 

Turkey Slips.-...9h, 8L00 9 8L60 

Lake Superior, Chase.9 h. 10 # 

Lake Snoeiior SUp^ Chate..9 h* 81988 # 

Seneca Stone. Red Paper Brand. 9 h.18 9 20# 

Seneca Stone, High Roundt, 9 h.-20 9 26# 

Seneca Stone. SmaU Whets. 9 gro.8S4.Co 

Mtepe Fellak. 

Joseph Dixon t.-9 gro 86.60, dlt 10 % 

Gem.9 gro 14.50, dlt 10 2 

Gold Medal.9 gro 86.00, dlt 86 2 

••Mirror.9 gro 86.00. dlt -2 

Lnttro.9 gro 14.76 net 

Raby.9 gro 83.76 net 

Rising Sun.6gro. lots... “ - 

Dixon*t Plombegp. 

Boynton*! NoonDay. 9 .. 

Parlor Pride Store Enamel.9 groat, 818 

Tatea’ Liquid, 2 8 6 10 iml. cant 

«gal.. 80.00 .80 .70 .60 

Tatea Standard Paate Polish 40-tb cant, per lb.. 16 # 

Jet Blacx. 9 gro 88.60 

Japanese .9 gro 83.60 

Fireside.9 gro 82.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel... 9 gro 810.00 

rpaokat Brada» dee, 

X List. Jan 2.1888. 

American Iron (Uroes Tacka.dft 72^*10*22') 

Steel Carpet Taoxa....-dls 72H*10*2 2 ‘ 

Swedea Iron Caroet Taoka.dls 72>^10*2 2 

Amorloan Iron (hit Taokt.. dls 7u*l0*2 f 

Swedes Iron Tacks. .dltb7H*lu*2 2 

Swedea Iron OphoUterert*Tackt...dls 671^*10*2 2 

Tinned Swedes Iron Teokt.dlt e7>^10* ^ 2 

Tin’d Sw'det Iron Upbol*ert*Taokt.dlt 67H*lu*2 % 

Gimp and Laoe Tacks.-dlt 67^10*2 2 

Tinned Gimp and Laoe Taokt.dft 67)4*10*2 2 

Swedes Iron Trimmers* Tacks ....dlt 67H*io*8 2 

Sweaet Iron Miners* Taokt.dlt 67)4*10*2 2 

Swedes Iron Bill Potters’ or Railroad Tacks. 

dls 67)4*10*2 2 

Swedea Steel Tacks, all kinds (Swedes Iron price 

list).dU 72)4*10*2 2 

Copper Taokt.dlt 83^*10*2 2 

(X>pper finishing Trunk, and Clout Naha. 

d*s 38)4*10*2 2 

Flnlthing Nalls.—..ait 00 * 10*2 2 

Trank and Clout Nalls.-....dlt 00*10*2 % 

Tinned Trunk and Gloat Nalla.dlt 60*10*2 i 

Basket Nalls.dU 00*10* < f 

Ch>mmon and Patent Brads.-..dlt 60*10*2 2 

Hungarian Nalla.dfs60*l0*2 2 

Chair Nalls....dlt 60*10*2 2 

Zinc Olaltert’ PolnU.dU 40*10*2 % 

Cigar box balls .Ult 46*10*2 2 

Picture-Frame PolnU.dit 46*io*2 2 

Looklng-Glatt Tackt.-.dlt 46*iu*2 2 

Leatnered (Urpet Taokt....dlt 46*lo*2 f 

Brush Taokt-..dU 46*lo*2 2 , 

Shoe Finders'.List Jan. 2,1888, dft lu 9 10*6 2 

Lining and Saddle Natli, List Jan. 1.1880: 

SllTered.dlt 30*10*10 2 

Japanned.dlt 20*10*10 2 

Donbie-botnted’Taoxt.85 2 

Wire (Urpet KaUt.dlt 60*10 f 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See NaUs, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads, K. * E. Mfg. O 0 .I U*t.. ..dls OOhlO f 

Tap Berera.—Common and Rlc*..dlt 20*10 % 

iTes' Tap Borers.dlt 88)4*6 2 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.dlt 80*10 9 80 2 

caarkk...dlt 33)4 9 36 2 

TapeSf Oleaah ring.—American. dlt 26*102 

torlng.dlt 40 2 

(netterman’t.RegnUr Utt dit 26 9 30 2 

Tkermometers.—Tin Cate.dlt 80 9 80*io 2 

Thimble Mkelne.—See Skelnt. 

Tlee, Bale. ^ 

Steel wire. Standard Utt ..dlt 60*10*6 2 

Tlnnera* 8heara« dee. 

Shears and Sn!jps (P. S. * W.).dlt 80 9 25 « 

Punch e s— B ee Panchea. 

Snips. J. Malllnton * (}o.Uis 

Tinware. 

Stamped, Japanned * Pieced, list Jan. 20. .. . 

. .dls 70*1C ui / 0 * 10*6 2 

Tire Benders, Upsetters. dec, 

Stoddnrd’s Lightning fire Upsetters....dls 15 2 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.Ait 16 % 

TobMcco Cntterfu 

Enterprise Mfg. Ca (Champtoni.dlt 80*10 9 jo 1 

Wood Bottom.9 dot 86.00 9 f 6 . 2 .') 

All Iron...9 dot |4.25 

Nashua Look Oo.*t.... .9 doa 816>00. dlt 60 9 66 2 

WUton’a.f..du 66 1 

Clipper (Sargrat * Co.).-9 dot 88^ dlt 60*10*10 f 

Acme.9 dot 880.00. dlt 40 % 

•Tranaem kilfters 

Wollentak't Patent Iron Bronaed.dls 60 % 

Relher't bronsed Iron Rods list Jan. 1.1887.dls 60*2 « 
Relber*s Real Bronte or Nickel Plate. Utt Jan. 1 . 

1887.-dlt 60*2 % 

Excelsior.dlt 60*10*8 i 

Shaw’t.-dls 60*10 

Payson's UnlyertaL.....dlt 40 9 40*10 1 

(h^wn and Star..... dltbOi 

Trapa. 


Newhonae.-.dls 8b 9 40*5 2 

onetde Pattern...-dlt 709 7C *6 2 

Game. Blake’s Patent-....dlt 40*i0a» 2 

Mou$t end Hal— 

gUmse. Wood. Clioker-...9 dot holes. 11918« 

Mouse, Round Wire.9 dot 8L60, dls 10 2 

Mouse. Cage, Wire.9 dos p.60, dls 10 2 

Mouse, (^atch-’em-allye.9 doa 82.50. dls 15 2 

Moose, '* Bonanta **.9 gross 810 net 

Monte. Delation.9 grott 818.00, dlt 16 2 


Rat. " Decoy *.9 groat 810.00, dlt 10 2 

Ideal..9 grott ilO 

'^Tclone .9grott86JU 

Hotchkiss MetalUo Monte, 6-bole traot....? dot 80# 
Id roll cases.9 dot 76# 

Lothrop’t Biksk and Plastering.dlt 86 % 

Reea’t Brick and Plastering...dlt 16 % 

Dlstton't Brick and Plastering...-dlt 86 9 86*10 % 

Peace’s Plastering.....dls 261 

Clement * Maynard*!..dlt 80 f 

Rote’s Bnok...Oia X6 9 80 2 

Braae't Brick... dft 25 2 

Worrall’t firlok and I^termg...dit 20 % 

Garden. dlt 70 a 

Triers.—Butter and Oheeae....dlt 85 2 

Trackty Warehego^dke. 

B. * L. Block Oo.*t Utt. IW....*—...^-....-.dU 40 2 

Tabes. Better.—See Pipe _ 

Twine. BC. 

No. 8. Flax Twine, M and 14 9 Balls..-88# 


No. 18, 

No. IS, 

No. 24. 

No. 80, 

Na 204. j>M»rw, 
(HuOk Line, Ck>tton. 
Mason Line, Linen, 
8-Ply Hemp, M and ' 
8-Ply Hemp, 1 b B 
8 -PI 7 Hemp. 1)4 b 
* »lng. 


8,4 and 6%/fnte, % a Balls 


B. 

SO# .. 
-..81# 28# 

.-18# 28# ... 
..-18# 28# .« 

...10# 27# 

b Balls (Spring Twins)... 

.12 9 IW 

Baiif.11 9 llH# 

6BaUato9.16# 9 10# 



cotton Wrai 

^8,4and6-__ , 

Wool.-0)4# 9 CM# 

Paper./isouli# 

Cmton Mope-0.8.18 and 15 9 to doe. . .18# 

vix- Box..-..dlt 50 9 or *6 2 

Jlanlltl 

Fisher * Norrla Doable Bqraw . 

StAnhana* .. . 


...dlt 16*102 
.dU 85 9 80 t 
dlt 809362 

.dlt 66 2 

dit 40 2 


Stephens’_ 

Parker’s. 

WUton’t. 

Howard’s... 

Bonney’t.-..dkiOalO# 

MiUert Falla. .dit409 40*loa 

Trenton.dk 40*6 9 40*10 2 

Merrlli’t...-.dlt 16ME 

Sargent’s.dlt 00*10*^2 

Beoxnt and Union.dlt 40 % 

Doable Sorew Pom .-.dlt 16*10 2 

Prentlat...dlt 80*5 9 85 2 

i’tAdJn9#9le.-...AiaiOg 




Bonnerk. Noe. 8*8.9 dos si5.ou dlt 4 *10 1 

Stearn’t.-.dU 33)4*10 9 38V4*10*10 2 

Stearn’t SUent Saw Vises. ... .dlt 83)4 9 86 2 

Sargent’s. . ..dUlH^l^O# 

Hopkins*.9 dos 217.60. (Us 10 2 

Reading.^ * 

Wentworth......dlt 80*11^ 

Combination Hand Vise...9 gro. I4SJM 

OoweU Hand Vttea. ..dlt 80 2 

Bauer’s Pipe VUet . .dlii0 2 


W 


agon Boxes. 

VCT lb 


. 9 doa $4 00. dia 26 2 




Wagon Jacks. 

DaUy . 

Smith’s Patent. 9 dot 218.00, dU J0*i0*ii 

Jubnton’t..9 dos ULOO, dia 8^ t 

Penny*! -.—9 doa PoL 2X4 1 J^d. 110. .dls 55 % 

Appleton’s .9 dos fi&O^ dlt 00*10 t 

Bonney’t .dlt 80*10 2 

. H 5.10 H H H H I 

SFashert__ 7 614 A 3M “ 

In loU leu than 200 9, 9 9. add )##, 6-9^xei 1 
Utt 

Wedgea.-Iroa.f f ?H# 

Steel. ..9 94 # 

Well Baekete* OalvaalMd. 

HUl’A.9 dot .,12 QU. S4JB6: 14 at.. 26A6 

Ironclad.9 dot.. 14qu,2A2t 9 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.9 dot 2A8t 9 |4.M 

Whiting’s Wired Top.9 dot24.0( 9 fL85 

Welt Wheele-5 In., 28.86: 10 in.. |8.70t 
28.2f. 

Wire. 

^'Market. Br. * Ann.. Not. 0 to IS.dlt 76975*6 % 

Market. Coppered. Not. 0 to 18.dia 70970*194 

Market, Galyanlted, Not. 0 to 18.dlt 06*10 « 

Market. Tin’d. Tinned Utt Noe. OtoIS.. 

dlt e7M9«7)4*6 % 

Stone Br. * Ann’d. Not. 10 to 18.dlt 72)4*6976 v 

Stone. Bright * Ann’d. Not. 18 to80.dlt 76*6976*10 % 

S tone. Br. * Ann’d. Noe. 87 to SO., .dlt 76*10*6980 « 
tone. Tin’d. Tin’d Utt.Not. 18 to 80-dU 70*10976 % 

Tinned Broom Wire. Noe. 18 to 84.dlt 72)49761 

Galranlsed Fence.dlt 06905*5 « 

annealed Fence. Noe. 8*8.dlt 7^976*5 2 

Annealed Grape. Not. 10 to 14.dU 75975*6 2 

Brat*. Utt, Jan.iA'84...dit 15 9 80< 

Ck>oper, Utt Jan 18,1884 .dlt 26 9 83)4 

Baru Fence.. .See TraUr Kep<w« 

Wire on Spools ... .«.dlt 26 2 

Matin’s steel and Tinned Wire on Spools..dlt 502 

Malln’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools .. ..dlt 402 

Chuit Steel Wire.dlt 6b . 

Stubs’ Steel Wire. ^....... .-18.00 U> 8..^ 

Steel Matte Wire. Not. IS to 80.66# 9 9 

Picture Wire...die 00*102 

Barb Wire Safety (Xoairak.91000 28.00. dlt 8b « 

Wire Clotbet Lines. See Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, dcc._ ^ ^ 

Painted Screen Cloth. No. ^ 9 100 *q ft.81.00 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 83, 9 100 tq. ft.$2.08 

Galvantted Wire Netting.als 70*10 9 762 

Wire liloode.—Hee bright Wire (Sooas. 

Wire Rope.-Utt May i. 1886.dls 88 h 2 

Wrenokes.—Amenean Adjustable. .dis 45 » 

Baxter’s AdJuttable **S*’.dlt 40A. 0 9 1^ * 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dto 40*li 9 60 2 

(3oet’ Genuine.-. .pit 66« » 

(V)et’ ” Mecbanlot***.-.dlt 65*10*8 4 

Girard Standard. • 

Lamson * Sessions' Engliieen*.dlt 00*10 2 

Lamson * Sessions' Standard.dlt 70*15 2 

Coes’Pattern, Wrongnt.1 

Girard Agiicnltoral.I din 80 9 aoaa 4 

Lamson ft Settiont* AgrlcnltnraL.. f ’ * 

Sterling Wroaglit... .j 

Bemls * CaU’t Patent Combination.dia 86 2 

Bern’s * Call’s Merrick’s Pattern ....... .dlt 85 2 

Remit * Call’s Brlgg’t Patu««...dlt 86 2 

Bemlt * Call’s funder or Gat Pipe.-dlt 40*6 . 

Remit * Cairt No. 3 Pipe.-.dlt 86*6 % 

Alken’t Pocket (Brtght)..50*10 i 

The Fayorite Pook^ (Bright).9 dou 24.00. dlt 402 

Webster’s Patent OomblnatloB.dlt 86 2 

Boerdman’t.dlt 3. 9 86 2 

Always Rea^. ...dlt 86*6 4 

AUlgator. dit 60 2 

Donohae’t Engineer.dlt 85 2 

Acme. Blight. dlt 60*8 2 

Acme, NIekeled.dlt (0*82 

Walker «.dk 65*8 2 

Diamond. ullt 40 2 

Diamond Patenf steel . dlt 401 

Wrlngera. Olothea. 

UAtJan.lo 18M3,23.60 off. • 

SMuS'yMkt^Sif.^M Jam. ia.f8T.dlt 80 * 829 60 985 2 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

AUGUST 1, 1888. 

The following quotationi are for small lota. Wnolesale prices, at which large lota only can be bought, are giren elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


R. G. Cleaned. 

8.«ft (8i.f 

8.85 ^ 8.!W f 

8.50 . if 

8.50 . f 

8.75 ^.< 

4.00 (a . t 

2d Qual. 

. 4 88 i 

. 4.76 @. # 

. 5.12 ...t 

. 5.48 t 


IRON AND STKBli. 

Rar Iron f^om Store. 

Common Iron: 

H to*2 In. round and square.. iQn/»L 2 (¥w^ 

1 to61n. x^tolln.....1.80 @ 2.00^ 

Refined Iron: 

h to 8 in. round and square.. 1 

o4in. zHto m in.V^lb 2.10(^2.25^ 

4V^ to 6 in. X ^ to 1 in . \ 

1 to 6 in. X ^ and 5-16 .lb 2.80 (<t 2 45^ 

Rods—»nd 11-16 round and sq..W lb 2.20 2.85^ 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.# lb 2 80 2.45< 

*• Burden Beet ” Iron, base prioe.. V lb 8.00 ^ $ 

Burden's H. B. & 8." Iron, base 

8 rioe.W lb 280 (a .. .f 

Ister ”. lb lb 8.10 ftt ....f 

Norway Rods.. .4 00 5 OOf 

IVferchant Steel ft'om Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

pric** in small lots.24^^ 8< 

Bw Cast Steel, base pric^ m small lots 8^^ ^ 

Beet Cast 8teel Machinery, base price in 

■mall lots.5J4# ® iit 

For Ciasslllcatlon ard Fxtras adopted by the Mer- 
chant Ste»l Association of tbe United Statm. June J, 
1888, see The Iron Age^ June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron fFom Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.^ tb 2.75 (a 2.80^ 8.25 f 

17 to 20 .^ lb 2.85 8 (XX 8.25 ^ 8.50 f 

81 to 24.V lb 8.00 ^8.10^ 8.50 ^ 

85and 26....^ lb 8 20 icn .... 8.50 .. f 

27.^ lb 8.85 (a 8..37V<# 8.75 (a.< 

28.V lb 8.50 (a.# 4.00 (a . t 

B B. 2d qual. 

Gahr'd. 14 to 20, f lb. 4.50 (a .. .. 4 88 i 

GalT’d,21 to24. # lb,4.87H (a . ... 4.76 (a. # 

OalT’d, 26 to 28, ^ lb. 6 25 & . 5.12 ...< 

Galv’d, 27 .. ^ lb. 6.62^ § .... 5.48 (a. f 

Oaly'd. 28. $ lb, 6 00 5.85 ^ . ..< 

Patent Planished.9 1b A lOt B. 9^ 

Russia. ^ m @ 10^ 

American Cold Rolled B. B.^ lb 5^ (a 7< 

Knnllnh Steel fPom Store. 

Beet Cast.lb 15 t 

Extra Cast .|l1M6U(ai7 # 

Swag^, Cast.fi ft 16 # 

Best Double Shear.ft ft 15 t 

Blister, 1st quality. ^ ft 12^< 

German Steel, Best. lb 10 t 

2d quaUty. ^IbO# 

Sdquali^.^ ft 8 # 

Sheet Oast Steel, 1st quality.^ lb 15 if 

8d quahty. ^ lb 14 < 

8d quality. .V lb 12V4t 

MBTALS. 

Tin. Per ft 

Baaca, Pigs.. 24# 

Straits. Pigs. . 

English. Pigs.24# 

Straits in Bars. .^4# (a 25# 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plate a — Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.$5 75 @ 86 00 

** • 10.12x13. 6 . 00(16 6.25 

“ “ .IC, 14 x 20 . 6.75 (a 6.00 

*• •• .iC, 2i»x 28.12.25 (a 12.-0 

“ • .TX, 10x14.7.25 (a 

*• •* . . IX, 12 X 12.7.60 <a 7 75 

•* •• .IX, 14 X 20. 7 25^6 7.6) 

“ “ .IX. 20x2».15.25^16 60 

“ “ .DC. 12^ X 17. 6.50 (a 5 75 

*• ** . ..UX, 12M r 17.7.00 (a 7 26 

Calland Grade.IC. lOx 14.86.00 

** “ .IC. 12x12. 6 25 

“ “ 10.14x20. 6.00 

•• ‘ .IX. 10x14. 7.50 

“ “ .IX, 12x12. 7 75 

* •• .IX, 14x20 . 7.50 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10 x 14.86.25 @ 

“ “ .IC, 12x12. 5.60 S .... 

• .IC, 14 x 20 . 5.26 (a ... 

.10,20 x 28. 10.75 (a ... 

- “ .IX. 10x14. 6.26 (a .. 

“.IX, 12x 12 . 6 50 ^ .... 

“ *• .rX, 14x20. 6.25 ^ .... 

“ “ .IX, 20 x 28. 12.60 

“ •* ...DC, 12^x17. 5.00 <a ... 

“ “ . .DX, 12^x17. 6.00 (a .... 

Colre Ptatea —Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC. 10 X 14,14 X 20 ..$4.80 (a .... 

10 x 20. 7.50 @ 7.65 

20 x 28.10.00 iu. 10.15 

IX, 10 X 14, 14 X 20. 6.65 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 20 .4.70 (a .. 

Charcoal Platea.—Terne 

Dean Grade.—IC. 14 x 20.84.62U (a ... 

20 x 29.... 9^ (a 

IX, 14 x 20 . 6.62^ (a .... 

20 x 28.11.87H^ .... 

Abecame Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.60 (a ... 

20 x 28 . 9.00 (a .... 

DC, 14x20. 5.50 (a ... 

20 x«.10.80 

Tin Boiler Platea. 

IXX, 14 X 26.112 sheets.$12.60 @ $12.''5 

IXX, 14 X 28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 (a 

IXX, 14 X 31.112 sh-ets .14.25 (a 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig. Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
IP ft. Manufactuied (including all articles of 
which Coppe lis 8 ''omponent of chief yalue\ 
41 < au vHiore;'*' 

Ingot. 

Lake.(a 17.50# 

“ Ancho** ” Brand.(a 17# 


Sheet a .d Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. 1887, bein'g quotations for all sized lots. 

e p I Weights per square foot and prices 


per pound. 


i 

§ 

N 

0 

N 

0 

8 

8 




U 

«o 



2 -8 

Im 

0 

0 

s 

i 

S 

2 
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(O 
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0 
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QD !►- 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

8t 38 

25 

25 

25 

i*6 

28 

30 

34 ... 

25 

2b 

25 

27 

29 

38 

86 ... 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

34 

38 .... 

25 

25 

27 

29 

81 

35 


25 

25 

28 

80 

82 

36 


25 

25 

80 

82 

87 



25 I 

26 

81 





26 

27 






27 

28 






28 

30 







All Bath Tub Sneeu. ... 16 oz. 14 oz. l#oz. lo oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0 30 0.82 0 J5 

Boll Copper, % inch diameter and orer, per 

pound. . .25# 

(nrcles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 ceuU 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 ceuts per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Cm:les, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the tame thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled.Copper, 14 ouncee per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cmd or Hard Rolled ('opper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per squsre foot. 2 cents per ^und over the fore 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoma^ Pita and Plata. 

Per pound 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to squaie foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 3 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over I8 mebes diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10.12 snd 14 x 48 

each.8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .30# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each.15# 

For tinning boiler sizes. 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12# 

For tinning boilei* si^es, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 12f 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. . .. ■■ •2)^ 

For tinning both sidew doable the above prices. 

Pla n f'ahed Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 Net 

Brans and Copper Tabes. 


Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

% incD ft.50# U inch lb.47# 

V| •• “ .44# U “ ‘ ....... 41# 

% “ .42# % “ •• .39# 

H *• “.40# H - “ 87# 

% •• •* .89# - ».3.5# 

1 “ •• .87# I “ “ 34# 

“ ‘ .84# iHi - .31# 

Roll and Slieet Brass. 

Discount from list. 10 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Fiat^ $1.50 ft 100 lb. 

Western spelter.5 5*4# 

“ Bergmport ”. 8^r 

“ Bertha . 7^4 (q, 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet. 2H# W ft. 

600 ft casks.OU# 

Per ft . . .I# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 ft 100 ft. Old Lead. 2# ^ lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# ^ ft. 

American.'ft 4fi# 

Newark . 4 ^# 

Bar. .• ...(^. 514 # 

Hipe, subject to trade discount_ ... 6)^# 

Tin-Lined i^’pe, subject to trode discount.1.5# 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount. 40c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7^# 

Solder. 

(Guaranteed). 1.5# 

kxtra Wiping. I. 3 # 

The prices of the many other qualit'es of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to eumposiiion. 

Anllmony. 

Oookson.^ lb 13^ (a 14# 

^a.itu’s. •• llJi# 

Planibe«*s* Brass Rrork.. 

Discount 
per cent. 

(jiround Bibbs and Stops.5.5A10&2 

(5round “tops. Hydrant Cocks. Ac.55A10&2 

Corporation Cocks.55A10A2 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller* Pattern, from 

Western list. .56A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cooks.... t0Al0&2 

Compression Basin Cocks.5OA10A2 

Compres!*ion Basin and Sink Cocks.60A10A2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A2 

Couipres ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

. ^OAlO&2 

Comprt Bsion Double Bath Cooks. 50A10A2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cloeka 
Stops, Hopter Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Bali Cocks.50Ah At 

Basin elugs and Basin Grates.55&inAt 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55!^10At 

Bath Wastes snd Washers, Bath ani Haem 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves. Cistern 
‘ Valveo, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

VaIves and Suction Baskets. 55A10A2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints snd Strainers !5A10^ 
Boiler Couplings. Ground Face, per set 

$ 1.26 .*ua 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per tet.$l.2''...dls 10 
Water Bsck Vajve and Plain Couplings, solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions..VlAiUAt 

Union Joints. 6i;AlOA8 

Hyoranr Nozzles, Handles snd Guide*. Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides..5^«10A2 

Hose Goods ..56A10A2 

Nteam and Gas Ftttera* Brans and 

I Iron Work. 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.OOflOAt 

Finisht-d Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

I Brass W iieels.4uAlOA2 

Brsss Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

ecAioAt 

Br -ss Globe \ngie and Comer Valves. . .60Ai0At 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves..6iA10At 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves Fiink's Patent. 

I oOAlo.tt 

Brass Cross and Ciiecx Valves.6UA104N 

Brass Check Valves. iJOAKMfet 

brass Hose Valves. sDAlOAt 

Braaa and Iron Frink Valves .GOAlOtt 

Brass safety Valves.. 6OAl0ftt 

I Brass Vacuum Valves.. SOAKAt 

! Brass Wbisile Valves.6iA10At 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valres. 

, 6OAI0A« 

Brass Butterfly and llirottie Vaivea.50AiOAi 

Brass Pump Valves.5<'A]0At 

Brass 8team Cocks.571j^l0At 

I Brass Senrioe, Meter and nni.>n Meter 

‘ Cocks.STHAlOAt 

, Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60A10At 

Bkass Hollow Phig*. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 
I SOAlOAt 

Brass Lubrioators. . 6iAlOAt 

Brass Air V Jres.6()AI0^ 

Brass Air ot*la.60AI0A2 

Brass'lauge Cocks .55A10A2 

Brass Cvlmder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50Ai0^ 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.5tiAM)A2 

Brass Tes*. Ihimps .50«t I‘)A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.b A10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2 A10A2 

Brass UnivD Joints .. .60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipoles .. ..56A10A2 
Brass Uos** Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 65A10A2 

Iron Body Glooe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves .65A10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressiir-. 

Butterfly and 8 oot Valves.65A10A2 

. Iron Cocks, all Iron.65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.65A10A2 


IVItscellaneoaa. 


Cast Iron Fittings. tuaiu 

Plugs and Bushings.75A10 

Malleable Iron Unions..67U 

Malleable Iron Fittings.. aS 

Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters*.V lb 22 0 24# 

*• Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair. 12 ^ 15# 

“ “ best... 28# 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8#: assorted cana 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fait to best.40 @ 55# 

“ •• “ Inofl.45^55# 

Chinese dry . 70# 

•* Ultramarine.18 30# 

Brown, Spanish. .. l>4f 

• Van Dyke.10 12# 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans. 9#; kegs 7# 

Green, CJhrome. 15 (a 28# 

(3reen, Chrome in oil. 14 (a 18 ^ 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 20^ best, 25# 

(4i-een. Paris in oil .good, 80#; best, 85# 

Iron ait t Bright Red.^ ft 2W# 

Iron Paint, Brown . VftlJk# 

Iron Paint, Purple WftS# 

Inm Paint. Ground in oil. Bright Red_ Hi ft OU/f 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Rea .^ ft 5^# 

Iron Paint, Gr und in oil, Brown.V 5) 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.^ ft 6# 

Litharge.8)^ 

Mmeral Paints. 2 4# 

Orange Mineral . 10# 

Red Lead. Amciic=»n .6W# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.66 fl-W 

Red Venetian in oil.asst'd cans. 11# ; kegs, 8# 

Red Indian Dry. 9@12# 

Rose Pink.10® # 


Discount 
per cent. 
...TOAIO 
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New Geared Press. 

We present on this page an engraving 
of a new single crank geared press re¬ 
cently built by the E. W. Bliss Company, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and specially adapted 
for manufacturing heavy articles from 
sheet brass, iron and steel. The heavy 


explain the action. Upon the shaft, which 
is of hammered steel, is forged an arm or 
projector, M. The balance-wheel takes a 
bearing on the outer end of the shaft at 
N, on which it runs loose, held in place 
by the end collar E. The hub of the wheel 
is enlarged on its inner side, as shown in 
Fig. 2, to cover the projection M on the 


every time one of the steel shoes, H and I, 
passed over it. To obviate this a station¬ 
ary shoe, L, is attached to a bracket bolted 
to the side of the press. This holds the 
pawl F clear of the wheel. The latch K 
IS pivoted, as shown in Fig. 2, and can be 
thrown out sideways by a connection with 
the treadle. When so removed the pawl 



NEW SINGLE-ACTION GEARED PRESS, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


arch-shaped body is supported on an 
iron table, having strong frame legs. 
The slide has long adjustable bearings, 
and is provided with a steel binding 
cap to hold the shank of the punches. 
A shaft running in bearings on the back 
of the press frame is driven by pulleys 
24 inches in diameter, and is provided 
with a By-wheel to give steadiness of 
motion. On the opposite end of this 
shaft in a pinion which drives the large 
spur gear on the main shaft, and motion is 
communicated to the crankshaft at will by 
means of a new and very powerful clutch¬ 
ing device connected with the threadle. 
Details of this clutch are given in Figs. 2, 
8 and 4, on the next page. These clearly 


shaft. The two sides of this projection 
are counterbored, and into these coun¬ 
terbores are fitted two steel pawls, F and 
G, which engage against steel shoes H and 
I in the enlarged hub of the balance-wheel, 
locking the wheel securely to the shaft in 
both directions. The arrangement for dis¬ 
engaging the pawls from the wheel is 
shown in Figs. 2 and 4. The pawls pro¬ 
ject beyond the hub of the wheel and are 
shaped as shown at F and G in Fig. 4. The 
pawl G rests upon a latch, K, and when in 
this position is held clear of the wheel, 
allowing the latter to turn freely upon the 
shaft. The other pawl, F, would not require 
any mechanism to hold it out, except on ac¬ 
count of the click noise it would produce 


G is thrown outward by means of a light 
spring, not shown, and engages against 
one of the steel shoes in the wheel, caus¬ 
ing the shaft to revolve. As soon as the 
latter has turned a short distance the 
other pawl F is carried from under the 
shoe L and is allowed to engage in the op¬ 
posite notch of the wheel, thus locking the 
wheel to the shaft both ways. When the 
shaft has made one revolution the outer 
end of the pawl G strikes the latch K (if 
the foot has been removed from the 
treadle) and throws the shaft clear of 
the wheel, allowing it to come to rest, 
as explained above. This makes a very 
powerful clutch, with small liability to 
derangement, and one which insures 
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great security in operating the press. A 
friction strap on the end of the crank 
shaft insures the stopping of the slide at 
the upper part of the stroke. The gen- 
'Cral dimensions of the press are as fol¬ 
lows : Width between uprights, 32 inches; 
opening in bed, 14 x 18 inches, or as re¬ 
quired by the work to be done; motion of 
slide 1 to 6 inches. The steel crankshaft 
is 5 inches in diameter, and the beatings 
are 10 inches long. The spur gear is 00 
inches in diameter, with 8-inch face, and 
the ratio of gearing is 74 td 1. The fly¬ 
wheel is 45 inches in diameter, 6 inches 
wide and weierhs 900 pounds. The total 
weight of the prass is 10,500 pounds. 


Tests of Homestead Steel. 


Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have printed a neat little 
pamphlet giving the records of 1057 tests 
of Bessemer and open hearth steel in April 
^d May, 1888, as made by the inspectors 
»of the purchasers. Out of all the tests 


strength and 20 per cent, elongation in 8 
inches. For the Keystone Bridge Com¬ 
pany 72 tests were made of 6 x 6 inch steel 
angles, the requirements being 30,000 
pounds elastic limit, 56,000 pounds to 64,- 
000 pounds ultimate strength and 20 per 
cent, elongation in 8 inches. Here, as in 
the other cases, the requirements were far 
exceeded. Among the other lots tested 
were bars and billets for the Union Bridge 
Company, the Edge Moor Iron Company, 
N. F. Palmer, Jr. A Co. and the Boston 
Bridge Company, the latter being placed. 
All this metal w^as Bessemer steel. 

Among the open-hearth steel tests were 
a number of specimens for Government 
ship plate, calling for a tensile strength of 
60,000 pounds and an elongation of 25 
per cent.; also high boiler shell steel in 
which the requirements were 58,000 
pounds to 67,000 pounds tensile strength, 
with an elongation not less than 20 per 
cent., and low’ boiler flange steel for the 
Government, in which the specifications 
were 50,000 pounds to 58,000 pounds ten¬ 
sile strength and 26 per cent, elongation. 


the owners and capitalists and resulted in 
the above combination. The three min¬ 
ing companies arc the Main Jellico Mount¬ 
ain Coal Company, the East Tennessee 
Coal Mining Company and the Jellico Coal 
and Coke Company. These corporations 
have been operating for some years, and 
have worked up a demand for the Jellico 
coal, which is of sudh superior quality 
and free from slate and clinkers as to bring 
in the markets even price with the Pitts¬ 
burgh article. The combination wrill oper¬ 
ate on a larger scale than the three mmes 
collectively, and will now probably be able 
to meet demands. The directors of the 
consolidated company are Moritz Lipp- 
man, M. E. Thornton, J. E Redfiela, 
B. A. Jenkins, Chas. F. Johnston, Thos. 
Corcoran, W. N. Culp, St. John Boyle, 
Ed. F. Madden, several incorporators and 
directors being Eastern men. Louisville 
will be the headquarters, with sub-quar¬ 
ters in New York and Philadelphia. Be¬ 
sides the interests of the three companies 
the new corporation have purchased over 
100,000 acres of mineral lands in BeW 
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only three rejections were noted. Among 
the articles so tested were steel slabs for 
the Phoenix Iron Company, calling for an 
elastic limit of 30,000 pounds, an ultimate 
strength ranging from 58,500 pounds to 
66,500 pounds, and an elongatipn of 20 
per cent, in 8 inches. Out of the six tests 
the minimum elastic limit was 41,430, 
while the maximum reached 43,130, the 
highest ultimate strength was 66,440 and 
the lowest 60,760 pounds per square inch. 
The elongation nuctuated between the 
limits of 25.62 per cent, and 28.75 per 
cent. Ten tests of slabs for the same com¬ 
pany in which the requirements were 32,- 
000 pounds elastic limit and 64,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds ultimate strength showed 
similarly excellent work. One hundred 
tests of steel bars, angles, billets and slabs 
were made for the Edge Moor Iron Com¬ 
pany, in which the requirements were 
35,000 pounds elastic limit 62,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds ultimate strength and 22 per 
cent, elongation in 8 inches. For the 
Union Bridge Company steel for bars and 
angles was made calling for 40,000 pounds 
elastic limit, and 67,000 pounds to 75,000 
pounds ultimate strength. For the Edge 
Moor Iron Company 121 tests of steel 
blooms, billets and slabs were made, for 
which the specifications were 30,000 
pounds to 34,000 pounds elastic limit, 
60,000 pounds to 68,000 pounds ultimate 


Fire-box steel was made for the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the New York Central Railroad. 
There were also tests of marine flange steel 
for Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Com¬ 
pany, the New England Ship Building 
Company, the Atlas Engine Works ana 
the Erie City Iron Works. For Ritcr & 
Conley tank steel was made, for which the 
requirements were 60,000 to 65,000 pounds 
tensile strength, with an elongation in 8 
inches of 18 per cent. Open-hearth bridge 
steel was produced for the Phoenix Iron 
Company, the Edger Moor Iron Company, 
the Massillon Bridge Company and the 
King Iron Bridge and Mfg. Company, the 
requirements varying considerable in the 
different cases. The tests throughout 
show an excellent metal, very uniform and 
generally far above specifications. 


The United Jellico Coal and Iron Com- 
any, of Louisville, Ky., have been formed 
y the consolidation of three of the min¬ 
ing companies of the Jellico district. The 
scheme was devised recently by a coal man, 
who entered into correspodence with sev¬ 
eral Eastern capitalists. Coal experts were 
sent to Kentucky to thoroughly investi¬ 
gate the deposits, and on their favorable 
report negotiations were entered into by 


Harlan, Knox and Whitley counties, and a 
large tract in Tennessee. The capital 
stock has been placed at $6,000,000, the 
largest part of which has already been 
taken, and the balance will be put on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company 
have produced at their works a cast steel 
shell, the first ever made in the United 
States. Superintendent Hainsworth says 
a few hundred steel shells have been made 
in England, but they were cut from a 
forged ingot and then bored, necessarily 
making them very expensive. The shells 
which the Pittsburgh works are manufact¬ 
uring are conical in shape, 6 inches in di¬ 
ameter at the largest and tapering to a 
point 24 inches, and weigh 95 pounds. 
Fifty pounds of powder will throw the 
projectile a distance of 64 miles and it will 
travel at the rate of 2000 feet per second. 
Mr. Hainsworth has experimented two 
years and is now confident that his shell 
will fulfill the expectations of the world. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company 
have received an experimental order for 
500 shells, which will be followed by one 
of 2000. 

General Duane is perman^t chairman of 
the new Aqueduct Commission. 
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Tlie Coke Fields of Connellsyille, Pa. 

Prom the ConnelUtilU (Pa.) Courier 
we take the following interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the ConnellsYille coke regions: 

The famous coke region to which Con- 
nellsville has given a name and of which it 
is the geographical and business center is 
embraced m a long, narrow strip of land 
stretching away almost in a bee line from 
Latrobe, Pa., on the north, to Morgan¬ 
town, W. Va., on the south, a distance of 
50 miles or more. It varies in width from 
less than 1 mile to more than 5 miles, 
being widest in the vicinity of Connells- 
ville, which is the basin, and averag¬ 
ing 2 miles. Its area is therefore 
approximately estimated at 100 square 
miles, or 64,000 acres. Fully one-fourth 
of this aoreage has been worked out 
and another fourth consists of barren 
measures, leaving but 30 odd thousand 
acres of coal intact. Prices vary from 
$200 to $600 per acre, according to loca¬ 
tion, depth, thickness and pitch of vein, 
railroad facilities and surface advantages, 
but it is safe to place the average value at 
$800 per acre, making the aggregate 
value to-day of the coal yet unmined in the 
Connellsville region at a round $10,000,- 
000. As the coal continues to be worked 
out, however, its value continues to in¬ 
crease. Though such increase in value 
has not been marked thus far because of the 
comparatively insignificant consumption 
imtil within a very recent period, it is now 
bwoming quite apparent to the dullest 
mind, and the next decade will witness a 
decided advance in the price of coal lands. 
The most reliable data indicate that the 
coal supply will last about 40 years at the 
present rate of consumption. This con¬ 
tingency was foreseen several years ago by 
some of the largest operators in the region, 
notably the Connellsville Coke and Iron 
Company, and the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany, which firms have succeeded in se¬ 
curing an aggregate acrea^ ecjuivalent to 
one-hidf the coal remaimng in the coal 
region to-day. Though the prices paid 
were sometimes liberal to the point of ex¬ 
travagance, the wisdom an t foresight of 
the investment is now generally conceded. 

Though the Connellsville coke region 
embraces but a few thousand acres, its 
financial operations aggr^^te millions. Its 
average annual capacity is 5,000,000 tons 
of coke, valued at from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 according to the mood of the coke 
opierators and the tendency of the iron 
market. Last year coke remained at $2 
per ton for the better part of the year. 
To-day it is just one-half less m price. 
This ruinous reduction was inaugurated 
by a bad iron market, and completed by 
the failure to form anew the old coke pool, 
under which prices had been judiciously 
kept to a plane of reasonable profit by con- 
•erted action. There are 74 coke plantain 
the region, varying in size from 16 ovens 
at Great Bluff to 707 at Standard, and ag¬ 
gregating 13, 047, which, together with the 
pit cars, lorries, locomotives, tipples, tene¬ 
ment houses and other adjuncts, represent 
an outlay of $6,000,000. The surface is 
worth another $4,000,000. Thus it will 
be seen that this slender strip of Pennsyl¬ 
vania territory is worth the sum of $20,- 
000 ,000, or more than enough to build and 
equip the South PennsyiVania Railroad. 
The coal is taken out from drift, slope and 
shaft mines. Driit mining is the oldest, 
the cheapest and the easiest method, and 
slope mining comes next- Both are in the 
most general use, but shafts, though very 
expensive, have sometimes been found ne- 
cess^. There are 12 shafts in the region- 
varying in depth from 50 feet at Morewooa 
to 550 feet at the new Leisenring No. 3 
works. 

Estimated on the basis of figures taken 
from the books of one of the largest coke 
firms in the Connellsville region, the 


amount paid out annually for labor, when 
the region is running full, is $5,000,000, 
or an average annual wage for each of the 
10,000 employees of $500. But the fre¬ 
quent strikes and lockouts of last year 
greatly reduced these figures, and the 
present low price of coke has cut down 
the wage scales of last year from 15 to 25 
per cent. During the boom in trade the 
avera^ price for mining was $1.05 per 100 
bushels; now it varies from 75 cents to 90 
cents. There is, in fact, no longer any 
uniformity in wages. Each operator is 
trying to get Ms work done as cheaply as 
possible in view of the ruinous price of 
coke. . The H. C. Frick Coke Company 
pay the highest wages, based on $1.35 
coke, as follows* Miners, 90 cents per 
100 bushels; coke drawers, 53 cents per 
100 bushels charged, or from 60 to 75 
cents per oven; other labor from $1.35 to 
$1.95 per day. Other employers pay as 
follows: Miners, per 100 bushels, 80 
cents; coke drawers, from 55 cents to 70 
cents per oven, and other labor from $1.12i 
to $1.80 per day. 

The Connellsville coal averages 8 feet 
in tMckness, the maximum being 9 and 
the minimum 7 feet. There are 375,000 
bushels of coal in an acre, but it is im¬ 
possible to mine more than 300,000 bush¬ 
els. The ovens are charged with from 110 
to 140 bushels o*f coal and yield from 3 to 
4 tons of coke every 48 hours, except 
those charged on Friday which bum over 
Sunday, making 72-hour coke. In order 
to restrict the output a general suspension 
of work for one and sometimes two days 
in the week is often observed, in which 
case 72-hour coke is the product two and 
three times in the week. This slowly 
burned coke has long been regarded as 
superior to the 48-hour product, but the 
notion is being explodea. Forty-eight- 
hour coke is now. regarded equally gciid, 
if not better, for furnace purj^ses, wMle 
the 72-hourproduct is preferred by foun- 
drymen. The ovens vary in size from 1(11 
to 121^ feet in diameter, the standard size 
now being 12 feet. Experienced coke 
makers question the wisdom of building 
them larger, saying that their observations 
lead them to the belief that the 12-foot 
ovens Mve a proportionately better yield 
than mose larger. Pit wagons vary in 
capacity from 30 to 50 bushels, and the 
iron larries from which the ovens are 
charged from 120 to 190 bushels. The 
standard larry holds 130 bushels and the 
standard pit wagon 331^ bushels. Both are 
usually moved by mule power, but wire 
rope haulage is gaining much in favor, 
especially in the pit. At large works the 
charrag is done by small locomotives 
wM(m run on top of the ovens and haul 
several larries at a time. A great deal of 
water is used in cooling down the glowing 
coke when it is pulled from the oven, and 
the lack of it h^ often been severely felt 
by more than one operator during the dry 
season. Thos. Lynch, Superintendent of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company’s works, 
estimates the consumption at those works 
at 690 ^llons per oven daily. At this rate 
it would require 7,500,000 gallons per day j 
for the region. But the Frick company 
have a water-works of their own, supplied 
from the Yough River, and their consump¬ 
tion is therefore not limited, so that more 
water is probably used at these works than 
at others where the supply is scarcer. 

Three trunk line railroads penetrate the 
coke region and grow fat upon its im¬ 
mense and immensely profitable tonnage. 
The rate from the region to Pittsburgh 
alone is now 80 cents per ton and has long 
been $1. It is safe to say, therefore, that 
the Southwest Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
and OMo’s Pittsburgh division and the 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny 
railroads divide not less than ^,000,000 
annually for tonnage from the region, 
while the main lines to which they are but 
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feeders earn many millions more in carrying 
this coke to the Eastern and Western mar¬ 
kets. There are 8000 cars employed in 
the coke trade, over 3000 of which are 
individual cars, and these branch railroads 
alone give employment to several thousand 
additional men. 

Coating Metal Plates With Tin.— 

A patent has recently been granted in 
England for a process of coating metal 
plates with tin wMch possesses cer¬ 
tain features of interest. Tlie inventor, 
we presume, was instigated by the com¬ 
plaints concerning pin holes in tin plates, 
wMch trouble is generally ascribed to the 
imperfect wasMng, which allows enough 
acid to remain to corrode the plate after 
coating. The principal object of this in¬ 
vention, however, as stated by the patentee, 
is to reduce the amount of dpss which is 
occasioned by passing the wetjplate through 
the bath of molten tin. The wet plates, 
according to this method, after being taken 
out from the acid pickling bath, are washed 
or swilled with an alkaline solution for the 
purpose of removing every trace of acid. 
TMs neutralizing solution consists of a 
mixture of ammonia and palm oil. The 
next step in the process to wMch the plates 
are subjected is passing them through a 
series of rollers. The first pair of rmlers 
are of metal, and are used to flatten and 
straighten the black plates. The second 
pair of rollers are of India rubber or of 
some other soft material, wMch squeezes 
off the moisture on both sides of the plates, 
and the final pair through which the plates 
are passed are kept coated with grease. 
After passing through this series of rolls 
the plates are dipped in molten tin and 
treated in the usual manner. The two 
features especially noticeable in the above 
process are the use of an alkaline solution 
and the soft rolls for drying the jilates, 
though we are not positive that this is the 
first time that the former has been applied. 

Announcement is made of the formation 
of the Redstone Coal and Coke Company, 
at Uniontown, Pa , with a capital stock of 
$50,000. It is composed mainly of PMla- 
delpMa capitalists. Jacob E. Ridgeway, 
of PMladelphia, is president, and George 
Douthert,|of the same city, is secretary and 
treasurer. The Board of Directors are as 
follows: Jacob E. Ridgeway, General 
Lauffer and Dr. Brown, all of Philadel- 
pMa, Col. A. L. McFarland and F. C. 
Shallenberg, of Irwin; James McKay, of 
Pittsburgh, and Samuel S. Graham, of 
Brownsville. The company own 3300 
acres of coal land on the line of the Pitts¬ 
burgh, Virginia and Charleston Railroad, 
and have recently purchased the ParkMll 
mill property, consisting of 46 acres of 
surface, on which a plant will be erected 
for the mining and shipping of coal on a 
large scale. A shaft will be sunk and a 
few coke ovens built to utilize the slack. 
The attorney for the company states that 
operations will be begun at once to open 
up the territory. 

The new gas plant of Henry Disston & 
Sons, at Tacony, Pa., to which we referred 
at some length in The Iron Age several 
months ago, was started last week. The 
plant has cost over $40,000, including 
nolders and pipes, and is intended to sup- 

a with fuel, not only the great estab- 
tments of the Disston’s, but any other 
of the manufacturing concerns in the 
neighborhood wMch may wish to use it. 


It is of general interest to note that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in¬ 
tend trying one of the Webb compound 
locomotives for their fast passenger traflSc. 
We understand that an engine has been 
finished at Manchester, England, and is 
ready for shipment. The experiment will 
no doubt be attentively watched. 
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The Rich Hill Fire-Damp Explosion. 


Under date of Juno 9 Oscar Kochtitzky, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics and In¬ 
spection of Missouri, has submitted a special 
report to the Governor of that State on the 
investigation of the mine explosion at Rich 
Hill, Mo., on the 29th of March, 1888, in 
shaft No. 6 of the Keith & Perry Com¬ 
pany’s coal mines, by which 23 persons 
were killed and a large number injured. 
The report in question is accompanied by 
reports of Hon. M. L. Wolf, State mine 
inspector; by Prof. W. B. Potter, mining 
engineer of the Washington University, 
St. Louis, and Messrs. E. A. Scammon and 
Robert Craig, experts. Practically they 
all agree in the verdict formulated by Pro¬ 
fessor Potter, whose report contains the prin¬ 
cipal features. The mine was thoroughly 
equipped with machinery for ventilation, 
was properly opened up, and seems to have 
been under very careful officers. The fa¬ 
mous disaster, from the testimony submit¬ 
ted, was due principally to the use of ex¬ 
cessively heavy shots in the system of get¬ 
ting the coal without under-cutting, and 
entirely by blasting in the solid. It seems 
that contrary to orders three very heavy 
shots were put into one heading, which 
caused certainly one and possibly more to 
blow out. This led to an explosion, in 
which the coal dust of the dry mine must 
have played an important part. Professor 
Potter has made a series of analyses of the 
lump, nut, pea and dust coal which 
showed that the proportion of volatile 
matter, even in the lump coal, is quite 
large, and that the fine dust is nearly one- 
third of its weight of volatile matter, not¬ 
withstanding the large increase in the pro¬ 
portion of the incombustible mineral 
matter or ash. After the first explosion 
the ventilating system was stopped, and 
the concussion of the explosion, aqd pos¬ 
sibly the few shots fired subsequently to it 
in other rooms, as well as unbiuued gas 
accumulated in the workings, brought 
about a second explosion, which killed 
some of the men who had escaped the first 
disaster. The system of mining seems to 
have been extremely wasteful of powder, 
887 kegs of 25 pounds each being used 
during the month of March in producing 
6840 tons of coal. This is eqiuvalent to 
an average of 18.81 tons of coal per keg 
of powder, while the average for the whole 
State in 1887 was 82.12 tons, and in St. 
Clair County, Ill., 194.3 tons. Professor 
Potter urges that the mining laws be modi¬ 
fied so as to prohibit this system of get¬ 
ting coal by working in the solid without 
under cutting, and concludes his report 
by stating that in his judgment the disas¬ 
ter was due to criminal carelessness on the 
part of the miners, and a persistent use on 
their part of methods of getting the coal 
which cannot be too severely condemned, 
and which, from the evidence submitted, 
seems to have been contrary to the rules 
and regulations of the officers of the com¬ 
pany. 


From a recent issue of the Beaver Falls, 
Pa., Tribune^ we take the following in¬ 
formation regarding the industries at that 
place: “The hammer department is the 
only department running at the Beaver 
Palls Steel Works, and it is doubtful 
whether it will be enabled to shut down 
or not, orders are so pres.sing. The rest of 
the mill is being put in good repair. At 
the Penn Bridge Works a number of car¬ 
loads of iron have been received and the 
full complement of men are working. The 
firm have a large number of orders on hand. 
The Hartman Manufacturing Company 
have got settled down in their new quar¬ 
ters, and everything is running very 
smoothly. Orders for wire picket fence 
continue to pour in, also for wire mats. 
The saw works of Emerson, Smith & Co. 
still continue to run full handed on ten- 


hour time.. Orders very fair. At the 
shovel works of H. M. Myers & Co. the 
rolling mill department is running on 
double turn, ana the balance of the work 
on single turn. The axe works of Hubbard 
& Co. are running on full time in every 
department.”_ 

New Caliper Gauge. 


Messrs. Tickell & Dyeson, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, are putting on the market the new 
caliper gauge shown on this page. 

The engravings clearly explain its ar¬ 
rangement. The ^uge is specially de¬ 
signed for measuring recesses, in doing 
which the taper pin, as shown in Fig. 2, 
is pulled out and the tube H is slid out¬ 
ward until the opening, marked 8, registers 



Fig. 1.—Elevation. Fig. 2.—Section. 


Aete Caliper Gauge, Made by Messrs. 

Trickell Dyeson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

with the opening in the case through 
which the transverse pin is pas.sed. This 
pin locks the tubes together. The arm R 
IS then drawn out until the point comes in 
contact with opposite side of the recess to 
be measured, and is clamped by the nut S. 
Fine adjustments can be made by means 
of the nut M, which is provided with an 
index moving over a scale, as shown. In 
order to remove the gauge from the recess 
the stop pin is withdrawn and the tube H 
moved inw'ard in the outer tube A, so as 
to shorten the gauge and permit its easy 
removal. The tube H can then be moved 
out in the tube A until the openings in 
them register as before. The stop pin 
being then inserted the gauge will inaicate 
the exact diameter as before. 

Fig. 1 is a front elevation showing the 
slot and the finger which is attached to 
the inside tube H and is adapted to sweep 
over the scale, moving in the longitudinal 
slot. The finger registers exactly with 
the holes 1, 2 and 3, Fig. 2. Every one 
of the divisions swept over by the index 
on the nut M represent ^ i^^ch longitu¬ 
dinal motion of the gauge rods. The 
gauge will be made in sizes ranging from 
2 to 40 inches. 


Pnmping Oil Long Distances. 

The grand experiment of pumping crude 
oil fiom Lima, in Ohio, to Chicago, a dis¬ 
tance of 206 miles, is being practically 
tested, and the result will be known per- 
liaps to-day, when the fiow of oil, which is 
traversing the pipes at the rate of 20 miles 
a day, is expected to be announced. The 
preliminary test mailc with water gave 
promise of success. The longest distance 
which oil has been piped heretofore is 87 
miles, from Bradfoid to Bufifalo, but, as it 
appears to be necessary only to add to the 
number of intermediate pumps to corres¬ 
pond with the distance covered, the indi¬ 
cations are that oil-pipe lines can be in¬ 
definitely extended, unless intervening 
mountains or streams present an insuper¬ 
able barrier. 

The proposition to pipe gas from the in¬ 
terior of Pennsylvania to New York City 
was generally regarded as wholly chimeri¬ 
cal, but since then views have changed to 
conform to established facts. Oil for fuel 
purposes in Chicago, if available in ade¬ 
quate supplies, will have a deep signifi¬ 
cance not only as bearing upon the in¬ 
dustrial interests of that but other cities. 
If a barrel of Lima oil is the equivalent of 
1 ton of coal, and can be provided at 60 
cents for that quantity, it will become ne¬ 
cessary to revise calculations respecting 
the costs of manufactured products. 


Plea for the American Ship. 

An earnest plea for the American ship 
is made by F. J. Babson in the Marine 
Journal. He says: 

From the launching of the iron pro¬ 
pellers on the Clyde dates the decline of 
the American ocean marine. The first cost 
of iron vessels in 1845 was $100 per ton in 
Great Britain, and in 1887 it had been re¬ 
duced to $50 per ton, and some were built 
for $40. The same disparity exists in 
favor of England in the cost of iron ships 
that insures to the United States in wooden 
ships. The shipbuilders of the United 
States have grappled with this problem 
with a skill and perseverance that deserves 
better consideration than has been awarded 
it. They have reduced the cost of first- 
class iron ships from a ccst of $100 per 
ton in 1850 to $65 in 1884. 

The American shipping interests find 
themselves confrontea oy a majority of the 
House of Representatives that propose to 
destroy American shipbuilding by passing 
the Dunn Free Ship bill by wSch English 
owned ships can, by the whitewashing proc¬ 
ess, be placed under the American fiag 
and without the actual purchase of a 
single vessel but merely by the transfer 
process will completely neutralize and de¬ 
stroy the building of iron 8hi|xs by Ameri¬ 
can mechanics. Our coasting trade and coast 
lines of steamship transportation that since 
the formation of the Government have been 
protected from foreign invasion will also be 
open to the competition of British built 
and British manned vessels under the same 
process, knd the fisheries share the same 
fate. 

Great Britain has 17,000,000 tons of 
shipping of all kinds. The United States 
has 4,000,000 tons, of which 8,000,000 
is domestic or coasting tonnage. Great 
Britain must of necessity develop her 
power and wealth by means of the ocean. 
She will subsidize to the last dollar to keep 
every ton of her shipjwng afioat, nor will 
she scruple at any means to take possession 
of the trade of any country. 


An employee of the .^tna Iron and Steel 
Company, of Bridgeport, Ohio, has gotten 
up a device which enables rolls to be 
dressed in the housing without decreasing 
the speed of the engine so as to necessi¬ 
tate the closing down of the departments 
connected with the power. 
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Steam Feed Engine for Sawmills. 


The Filer & Stowell Company, of Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., have recently made some 
improvements in their steam feed engines 
for sawmill use, the latest design being 
shown in the engravings on this page. 
The engines are of the oscillating type, and 
hence have no links or eccentrics to slip or 
get out of order. The first feed of this 
general design was placed in the mill of 
Messrs. R. J. Brent & Co., Pensacola, Fla.,' 
nearly three years ago, handling a 60-foot 
carriage. The engines have a smooth, uni¬ 
form motion, are easily controlled, and 
economical in the use of steam. The cut 
illustrates a size designed especially for 



Improved Steam Feed Engines for Saw Mills^ 
Built by the Filer dt Stowell Company^ 
Milwaukee^ Wis. 

the Pacific Coast. With this the carriage 
mav travel to suit length of any log up to 
150 feet. 


Electric Launches. —A novelty seen 
in New York harbor a short time ago was 
a trim little pleasure boat, 28 feet by 6, 
driven by electricity. But unfamiliar 
though it may be on this side of the ocean, 
this motor has more than once been used 
for small boats. Several years ago a launch 
was fitted with electric motors on the 
Thames, and made many trips there, carry¬ 
ing a large number of passengers. Soon 
after, at the Vienna Exposition, either 
this same craft or another of English 
make, plied constantly in pleasure trips, 
working to general satisfaction. An elec¬ 
tric boat’was then built by Yarrow & Co. 
for the Italian torpedo service. It was 36 
feet long by 6i feet beam, its propeller 
being driven by a duplex Reckenzaun 
motor, and it achieved a speed of about 8^ 
miles. It was put in service at Spezzia. 
This vessel was surpassed in celebrity by 
the volta, which first achieved the distinc¬ 
tion of a trip across the British Channel and 
back, between Dover and Calais, a dis¬ 
tance of about 24 miles each way. The 
Volta was about 37 feet long by 7 
feet beam and 3^ deep, and had a battery 
of 61 cells. It could be worked by a 
single person by simply turning an iron 
handle to the right or left for steering 


while this switch also started and stopped 
the vessel. Practically the same arrange¬ 
ment is found in the launch used in New 
York harbor. The time has not come, of 
course, for any general substitution of 
electricity for other motors on shipboard. 
Nevertheless, there are certain advantages 
in the electric launch that may gradually 
increase its use, especially for specific pur¬ 
poses. 


The Navy. 


If all the vessels provided for by both 
Senate and House bills are agreed to in 
conference and their building will be 
authorized, the foundation of the new 
navy will stand about as follows: 

One sea-going armored turret ship of 
7500 tons, carrying four 12-inch guns, and 
developing a speed of 17 knots. The armor 
will be made up of 16-inch steel plates. 

One armored rigged cruiser of 6600 tons 
(the Maine, building at New York), to 
carry four 10-inch guns in revolving tur¬ 
rets and six 6-inch guns in broadside 
mounts. 

One armored turret ship (the Texas, 
building at Norfolk), about 6600 tons, 
carrying two 12-inch guns in revolving 
turrets, with six 6-inch guns in broadside 
mounts. 

One 5300-ton protected cruiser, of the 
Reina Regente type, in pending bill, and 
carrying four guns either 8 or 10 inch— 
which has not yet been decided—and eight 
6 -inch guns, capable of steaming 20 knots 
an hour and having a maximum coal ca¬ 
pacity of 1200 tons. 

Fiv*» steel cruisers, all ijow building and 
heretofore fully described—viz., the New¬ 
ark, Philadelphia and Baltimore at Cramp 
& Sons’, and the San Francisco and 
Charleston at San Francisco. 

The aggregate armament of the above- 
named vessels will be 54 guns, mostly 6- 
inch, with powerful secondary batteries. 

Two steel cruisers in the bill now' pend¬ 
ing of 3000 tons each, to have 19-knot 
speed, each armed with main batteries of 
six 6-inch guns, but to have also second¬ 
ary batteries of extraordinary power. 

The steel cruisers in the bill now pend¬ 
ing of 2000 tons displacement, speed not 
specified in the law, but probably not un¬ 
der 18 knots, main batteries of six 6-inch 
guns and also heavy secondary batteries. 
They will probably have a light three- 
masted schooner ri^, similar to the York- 
town. 

Three 1700-ton gunboats are the York- 
town, nearly completed at Cramp & Sons’ 
yard; the other two, the Concord and 
Bennington, about four-tenths com¬ 
pleted at Roach’s old yard, Chester, 
under the management ' of Mr. G. 
W. Quintard and N. F. Palmer, 
Jr. These vessels will have a speed of 
about 16 knots and carry six 6-inch guns 
and suitable secondary batteries. The 
Bennington and Concord will be in the 
water about the close of the year. 

The Petrel, building at Baltimore, has 
about 870 tons displacement, is six-tenths 
done, and, it is expected, wrill soon be 
launched. She will carry four 6-inch guns. 

In addition there is the dynamite 
cruiser ready for trial next month, and the 
torpedo boat Stiletto, built by Herreshoff; 
two submarine torpedo boats, recently bid 
for by Cramp & Sons, and which bids are 
now under consideration, tw'o single-tur- 
reted monitors of about 3500 tons dis¬ 
placement, to carry each one 16-inch 110- 
ton gun in a revolving turret, together with 
one pneumatic tube in the bow to be capa¬ 
ble of discharging an aerial dynamite tor- 

edo containing a charge of i ton of the 

ighest explosive. The designs for these 
two vessels are now being finished in the 
Bureau of Construction at the Navy De¬ 
partment, and bids for them will shortly 
be called for. 


The Motive Power of the World. 

The statistical office of the German Gov¬ 
ernment has recently published some 
interesting particulars on the present state 
of mechanical power, from which we 
select the following: Four-fifths of the 
engines working at present have been built 
during the last 25 years. The total steam- 
engine power of the United States repre¬ 
sents 7,500,000 horse-power; of Great 
Britain, 7,000,000; Germany, 4,500,000; 
France, 3,000,000;- Austria, 1,500,000. 
In these numbers the power of locomotives 
is not included; these number 105,000, 
and represent a total energy of 3,000,000 
horse-power. This, added to the other 
engines, produces a total of 46,000,000 
horse-power for the entire globe. Taking 
an engine horse-power as equal to the 
power of three actual horses, and a horse 
as equal to seven men, the steam engines 
of the earth equal approximately the labor¬ 
ing power of 1,000,000,000 of men, which 
is more than double the entire working 
population of the earth. The total popu¬ 
lation of the globe is calculated at nearly 
1,500,000,000, two-thirds of which, in¬ 
cluding children, are not engaged in any 
mechanical work at all. We must, how¬ 
ever, take into consideration that the use 
of steam-power is up to the present almost 
exclusively in the hands of Europeans and 
their descendants in the New World, and 
that Asiatics, who form by far the greater 
part of the earth’s population, up to the 
present hardly use it at all. Bearing this 
in mind, we shall not be far out by con¬ 
cluding that the mechanical power of 
Western nations has been increased six¬ 
fold by the invention of the steam engine, 
while the productiveness of this power in 
manufacture has been further increased by 
all kinds of manufacturing machinery. 


A Colorado Line of Two Feet Gauge. 

—The experiment of building a railroad 
of 2 feet gauge was undertaken a few years 
ago in Massachusetts, but the road (the 
Billerica* and Bedford) was not a financial 
success, and the rails and rolling stock 
were removed and laid down in Maine, 
where a line of some length is now in 
operation. The first road of this miniature 
gauge in the West has just been opened in 
Colorado, running some 10 miles from 
Black Hawk into a mountain mining 
region. The average grade is about 190 
feet to the mile, reaching in some places 
as much as 264 feet; and curves as short 
as 90° are operated. The largest loco¬ 
motive, with tender loaded with fuel and 
water, weighs only 20 tons, and another is 
half that weight. This little roaa carries 
a good deal of ore, and is expected also 
to develop a considerable excursion traffic. 


J. H. Ralston has submitted to John A. 
Kruse & Co., of Chicago, a report on the 
iron ore deposits of Marion County, Texas, 
which is printed in the Texas Iron NewSy 
of Jefferson. Mr. Ralston figures the cost 
of charcoal iron at $12, putting 50 per 
cent, ore in at $1.50, 110 bushels of char¬ 
coal at 6 cents a bushel, limestone 75 
cents, and salaries and labor at $1.05. 
An analysis by Chauvenet & Blair, of St. 
Louis, shows the ore to contain 63 per 
cent of iron, 5.45 per cent, of silica, a trace 
of phosphorus, and 0.53 per cent, of 
sulphur. 


The Tamarack-Osceola Copper Mfg. 
Company, Dollar Bay, Mich., will erect 
two wire mills. There will be two build¬ 
ings, 100 X 50 feet each, joined together 
at the ends, with an open court between. 
The capacity of the wire mills will be 
10,000 pounds of fine wire per day of ten 
hours, or 20,000 pounds when working 
day and night. 
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Cost of Mining Iron Ore. 

Gogebic and leDominee. 


Last year Mr. George W. Maynard, of 
New York, made a thorough examination 
of a number of properties on the Gogebic 
and Menominee ranges. The very elab¬ 
orate report contained a number of state¬ 
ments 01 cost of mining which are of par¬ 
ticular interest, since they give actual 
figures. They show how many items en¬ 
ter into cost which those not familiar with 
mining work do not think of including. 


Coat at Iron King^ July^ 1887. 

Exploflions.. 

Fuel. 

on and waste. 

nmberin? . 

Mining. 

Interest and discount. 

Assay. 

Office expense. 

Teaming. 

Landing and Tramming. 

Surface labor. 

Blacksmithing. 

Hoisting and pumping. 

Captain, bosses ana clerks. 

Management expense. 


$35.75 

402.S5 

4vS.75 

1932.71 

9,094.37 

1.56 

60.00 

43.65 

556.27 

404.75 

538.83 

203.74 

918.37 

846 

33.56 


Total.$16,230.41 

0976 tons mined, $1,626 per ton. 

Total mined to July 30, 62,247 tons, $1,896 per 
ton. 

Mr. Maynard gives costs, also, for the 
Kakagon Mine, but, as they were for an 
exceptional period, when nothing but 
extraction work was going on and no out¬ 
lays were being made for development, 
we omit them. 

The following figures deal with the cost 
at the Iron River Mine, in the Menominee 
region. 

Cost at Iron River, Menominee: 



Labor cost. 

Total cost. 
Dec., 1885, 
lo 

Dec., 1886. 

Dec., 1885,: Dec., 1886, 
to to 

Dec., 1886.'Dec., 1887. 

Mining. 

$0,561 

$0,342 

$0,715 

Surface. 

.107 

.149 

.105 

Sinking. 

.062 

.157 

.063 

Drifting. 

.036 

.142 

.052 

Tiuihplla.. 


423 


Teaming..— 

.010 

.021 

.016 

Engrine No. 1. 

.020 

.067 

.m 

Steam Pumps 

.012 

.021 

.024 

Car pent e r 




shops. 

.056 

.071 


Blacksmith .. 

.016 

.025 

.034 

General ex¬ 




penses. 

.026 

.029 

.040 

Fuel. 

.009 

.052 


Filling and 



timbering.. 

.066 



Sundries. 


.064 


Total.1 

$0,978 1 

$1,733 

$1,284 



Dec., 1885, 

Dec., 1885, 

SuppUea. 

Steel. 

toDec.,18W. 
.$0.6^ 

toDec.,18« 

$0,126 

Explosions. 

.003 

Oil. 

.087 

.132 

Wood. 

.003 


Coal. 

.000 


Lumber. 

.007 

.021 

R. R. supplies... 

.015 

.019 

Total. 

.$0,149 

$0,825 


From December, 1885, to 1886, the total 
labor cost was $77,550.65, the tonnage 
mined being 78,590 tons. The number of 
days^ labor was 37,819, so that 2.111 tons 
of ore were min^ per day’s labor. In 
1886-87 the labor cost was $89,938.20 on 
51,901 tons of ore, the cost of supplies in 
the two years being $11,683.13 ana $16,- 
873.50 respectively. In July, 1887, the 
labor cost on 14,399 tons was 84.3 cents, 
while the total cost was $1,204. For the 
first eight months of 1887 the total cost was 
$2,426. The Iron River pays a royalty of 
30 cents per ton. From December, 1^6,' 
to July, 1887, both months inclusive, the 
Florence mine, also on the Menominee 
range, mined 47,263 tons, at a total cost of 
$82,963.39, or $1.75 per ton, this including 
dead work estimated to be sufficient for 
getting out 80,000 tons of ore. What 
effect a small amount of dead work has is 
shown by the fact that in the month of 
August, 1887, the total mining cost was 


90 to 95 cents a ton. The company own 
three-quarter interest and pays 6 cents 
royalty on the other quarter. 

For the Youngstown mine, like the two 
preceding, producing non-Bessemer ores, 
the cost for the period of May 1 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1886, was as follows: 

Cost at Youngstown Mine. 

Mining. $0.77S 

Surface labor. 

Sinking. .021 

Drifting.061 

No. 1 engine. .143 

Steam pumps. .0;i4 

Depreciation and repairs of buildings.. .(XR* 

Cars, skips and derricks. .0:W 

General expense.040 

Carts, wagons and sleigbs. .0“1 

Teaming. .002 

Shaft bouses and skip roads. .006 

Boarding house equipment. .001 

Portable machinery. .001 

Machinery. .009 

Wire rope. 

Railway supplies.002 

Taxes.026 

$1,230 

Credits by explosions, steel supplies, 

Ac.080 

$1.15 

Royalty.25 

Freight to Escannba. .85 

Escanaba to Cleveland. 1.35 

Commission. .05 

Insurance. .0075 

$3.6575 

Selling at Cleveland. $4.26 

Profit. $0.5025 

These figures taken from the books of 
companies will convey a clearer idea of 
costs than the usual rough estimates, which 
are generally too low. 


The Economy of Naphtha Engines. 

Bearing further upon the performance 
of naphtha as a working fluid in engine 
cylinders, to which we have of late referred 
several times, is an article contributed a 
few weeks ago to our British contempor¬ 
ary Industries^ by G. R. Bodmer, and en¬ 
titled “Petroleum Vapor Engines.” Mr. 
Bodmer, after a mathematical analysis 
by w hich he shows that there is nothing 
in the general principles applying to the 
action of heat engines w’orked by vapor 
to account for the superiority of petroleum 
spirit over steam in the matter of economy, 
says: 

The two chief sources of loss in the pro¬ 
duction and utilization of steam power 
are, first, the w'aste of fuel in the gener¬ 
ator, and, secondly, the condensation of 
^team before the cut-off takes place on its 
admission to the cylinder. Any marked 
improvement in the performance of a given 
eng.ne is, in afl probability, due to a re¬ 
duction in one or both of these losses, and 
if, therefore, a motor when using uetroleum 
spirit is more economical than wnen using 
steam under otherwise similar conditions, 
the natural inference would be that the 
generator is more efficient for the produc¬ 
tion of petroleum vapor than for that of 
steam, and that the initial condensation in 
the cylinder is less for the former than for 
the latter. In a small engine, such as that 
with which Mr. Yarrow’s trials were made, 
there is plenty of room for improvement 
under both heads when working with 
steam. It is not at all unlikely that the 
boiler when used simply as a steam bath 
for heating the coil through which the 
petroleum spirit was circulated was more 
efficient than under ordinary conditions. 
Owing to the fact that only about one- 
ninth of the quantity of heat was required 
to evaporate a pven weight of the fluid, 
the circulation in the tubes would be very 
rapid and favor the more effective utiliza¬ 
tion of the heat supplied; but it is prob¬ 
ably to a reduction in the initial cylinder 
condensation that we must look as the 
chief .source of improvement. 

To perform a given amount of work a 
much greater weight of petroleum spirit 


suming the efficiency to be twice as gre^t 
with petroleum vai)or as with steam, the 
proportion of the former to the latter re¬ 
quired would be 4i: 1, the heat of evapor¬ 
ation being taken as one-uinth that of 
steam. The initial pressure of the spirit 
vapor is about one and a half times that of 
the steam at the same temperature, and, 
roughly speaking, therefore, with the same 
ex])an8ion ratio, the work lone in the 
^cylinder per stroke will be about one and 
a half times as great with spirit vapor as 
with steam, and consequently the weight 
of the vajtor admitted at each stroke 4^ 
X 1| = 6.75 times that of the steam. The 
surface of the cylinder w’alls concerned in 
producing initial condensation is the same 
per stroke in both cases, and at a given 
s|>eed the time of exposure would be equal. 
The rate at which heat is transferred from 
the petroleum spirit vapor to the cylinder 
metal must therefore be much less than for 
steam, in order to account for the ob8er\’ed 
greater economy. It is well known that 
the rate of transmission of heat through a 
plate of, for instance, cast iron, from one 
fluid to another, varies considerably ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the latter; but no 
data are available on this fioint with re¬ 
gard to petroleum spirit or similar vapors. 
That such substances would, however, part 
far less readily with their heat that wet 
steam seems highly probable, and the 
film of the condensed spirit once formed 
upon the surface of the cylinder walls 
must act as an effective non-condiictor, 
whereas a similar film of water ^ould 
facilitate the transference of heat. If it be 
assumed that the quantity of heat ab¬ 
stracted by the walls of the cylinder, in a 
given time and for a given exposed area, 
with a certain range oi temperature, is the 
same whatever be the vapor used, then 
there would still be an advantage in favor 
of the petroleum vapor, on account of the 
greater quantity of work done per stroke 
—that is to say, the condensation would 
be, approximately, no greater for H horse¬ 
power with vapor than for 1 horse-power 
with steam. 

In the absence of detailed particulars 
it is' of course, impossible to come to any 
definite conclusion as to the causes of the 
rei)orted superior economy of the Zephyr 
engine; and for this purpose it w'ould be 
necessary to know, not merely the quantity 
of petroleum spirit circulated in the gen¬ 
erator per indicated horse-power per hour, 
but also the specific volumes of the vapor 
at various pressures, so that the amount of 
condensation a£ any point of the stroke 
could be determined in the same manner 
as has been done in the case of steam. 
One other point, which very possibly tells 
in favor of petroleum spirit, may in con¬ 
clusion be mentioned. It is very gen¬ 
erally believed that in steam engines the 
re-evaporation of a film of water adhering 
to the walls of the cylinder, on connecting 
it with the condenser, is largely instru¬ 
mental in cooling down the metal, and 
thus causing subsequent initial condensa¬ 
tion. If we assume a similar phenomenon 
to occur with petroleum vapor, it is toler¬ 
ably certain that the adhering film of 
liquid cannot be thicker than in the case 
of steam; and as its specific gravity is less 
than that of water, the actual weight of 
the film must also be less. The heat of 
evaporation, however, is only about one- 
ninth that of steam, so that less than one- 
ninth of the cooling effect occurring with 
steam is produced by the re-evaporation 
of the film of petroleum spirit on the cyl¬ 
inder metal, and the capacity of the latter 
for subsequently absorbing heat is propor¬ 
tionately less. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Decatur Gar Wheel and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, on July 28, the resignation of E. B. 
vapor than of steam at the same tempera-1 Tippett as vice-president and general man 
ture has to pass through the engine. As-! ager w as accepted. 
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THE WEEK. 

The Memphis Bridge across the Missis¬ 
sippi River, according to the final decision 
of the Secretary of War, will have a chan¬ 
nel snan of 730 feet. Capt. Haarstick, 
Presiaent of the St. Louis barge line says, 

80 narrow a span will cause irreparable in¬ 
jury to the grain trade of the nver above 
that point, on account of the increased . 
cost of transportation, and that if four or 
five such briages should be built between 
Cairo and New Orleans the Government 
might as well discontinue the improve¬ 
ment of the channel. 

The progress of factory inspection in 
this city is not satisfactory to the Work¬ 
ing Woman’s Society. Miss Van Etten, 
who presided at a recent meeting, said 
that, as shown by the figures of Chief In- 
ipector Connolly, only 800 out of the 12,- 
500 factories located here have been in¬ 
spected within the last three months. The 
remainder of the work she thinks will be 
done within about 30 years. 

The p^cipal manufacturers of jute 
bagging in the United States are said to 
have combined to control production, at 
the same time advancing prices from about 
7 cents to Ilf cents per yard. The out¬ 
put of the mills is 50,000,000 yards, sufifi- 
cient to cover a crop of 7,000,0(W bales of 
cotton. There is no scarcity of material. 
Referring to this ‘ ‘ bagging squeeze, ” the 
New Orleans Time%-Democrat says, the re¬ 
sult must inevitably be an enormous loss 
to cotton planters, unless they can devise 
some means of effectually dealing with the 
crisis, and to provide against further losses 
planters are told to take warning by rais¬ 
ing the material for covering their own 
cotton. A jute factory in New Orleans 
was compelled to close for want of the raw 
material. 

The Mexican authorities are hard at 
work on the banks of their side of the 
Rio Grande, building wing dams and wil¬ 
low mattresses in order to protect their 
territory from being washed away by the 
turbulent river to the same extent as it 
has l^n in former years. They advise 
Americans on the opposite side to protect 
themselves in like manner. 

Commodore Sicard, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, reports that, so far as the work 
of that bureau is concerned, the new cruiser 
Boston will be completed September 1, 
the Atlanta November 1, and the Chicago 
January 1. The Bureau of Construction 
and Engineering are ecjually advanced. 
Secretary Whitney has given instructions 
for the rapid completion of the work. 

The annual statement of the Bureau of 
Industrial Affairs of Pennsylvania, lust 
published, shows that the coal minea in 
1887 in the six anthracite coal districts of 
the State exceeded 33,000,000 tons, ex¬ 
clusive of 2,000,000 used in and about the 
mines, which is the largest output ever 
known. The number of employees is 
98,840, of whom about 38,000 are actual 
nuners. In the bituminous district there 
are 58,000 persons, of whom *47,089 are 
employed inside the mines. The average 
vidue of the coal, loaded on cars at the 
mines in the crude state, was about $1.25 
W ton. The value of the coke is set 
uown at $1.75 per ton at the ovens. The 
wages paid for mining averaged about 45 
cents per net ton. 

The newly appointed Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from Persia to the United States 
will arrive at New York with his suite 
about the middle of August. His name is 
Hadji Hosseim Kouli Khan Mohamed el 
Vesari. 

An alleged discovery of tin in the State I 
of Durango, Mexico seems to have little I 
foundation in fact. The president of the | 


St. Louis Stamping Company, some two | 
years ago, accompanied by an expert, also 
by Professor Potter, of Washingfton Uni¬ 
versity, examined thoroughly every tin 
mine in the State, and, after spending 
$25,000, became satisfied that no profit 
from that source is possible. Admitting 
that tin exists, neither water nor coal is to 
be found in the district, and the nearest 
railroad is 300 miles distant. 

The largest of three great cables for the 
Fifth avenue Traction Railroad, in Pitts¬ 
burgh, has arrived at its destination from 
Robeling’s, the manufacturers, in Trenton, 
N. J. The reel is 10 feet in diameter, 

9 feet 6 inches in depth, and weighs 
nearly 50 tons. The wagons specially 
provided to receive it were double trucks 
on 16 wheels, and are each 12 or 13 feet in 
length. The axles are of steel, 44 inches 
square and 54 feet long. The total weight 
of the wagons alone is about 18,000 
pounds. The weight of the wagons and 
and proved to be so unmanageable thet the 
wagons were finally abandoned. 

The Reading Railroad management pro- 

E Dse to construct two bridges across the 
ehigh River at Allentown, connecting 
the East Pennsylvania Railroad with the 
New Jersey Central. 

Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Lo¬ 
comotive Engineers, has called a general 
meeting of that body in St. Louis on 
August 9. Matters of supreme importance 
to the Brotherhood are to be aecided, 
among others the recent action of the St. 
Joseph convention of engineers, firemen, 
switchmen and brakemen who decided 
upon a plan of federation, and also on the 
“Q ” strike. 

Convicts throughout the State were in¬ 
terrupted in their work August 1 through 
the operation of the new prison bill. At 
Elmira 800 young men in the reformatory 
who had been employed on light hardware 
and like industries were suddenly con¬ 
signed to idleness. At Sing Sin^ an in¬ 
ventory of the effects in the shops is being 
taken preparatory to a sale. At Albany 
Perry & Co., the bi^ stove founders, are 
putting their shops m order, and molders 
claim that they will soon employ between 
two and three hundred more men than be¬ 
fore. 

An engineer on a ferry-boat at Philadel¬ 
phia fell senseless at his lever from an 
attack of vertigo, and the boat was driven 
into the pier with a fearful shock. His 
only possible assistant was attending to 
the fires in the hold. 

New Orleans expects to receive abun¬ 
dant supplies of cheap coal a year hence 
from Alaoama, when the Tennessee River 
is more fully opened to navigation by the 
removal of mussel shoals. 

Ex-State Senator Lew Emery, of Brad¬ 
ford, Pa., has large grain elevators in 
Northern Dakota, and a big fiour mill on 
the St. Joe River in Michigan. Speaking 
of wheat-growing localities, he said: ‘ ‘ The 
northwestern portion of the United States 
is destined to become more and more the 
great wheat-raising country. I have given 
this subject considerable attention, and 
have visited Russia twice. I examined 
the great wheat districts of the Czar’s em¬ 
pire, and I noticed that the subsoils are 
about the same as those found in Northarn 
Dakota. The major portion of the wheat 
crop is raised in the latitude north of 45®, 
and very little below this. The interior 
of Russia appears to me to have been at 
one time a vast inland sea. The peasants 
have cut canals through the land to the 
Baltic and Caspian Seas, and by the aid of 
the rivers we have the spectacle of vessels 
practically going through the land, bear¬ 
ing the crops of wheat to these larger 
outlets. The point I wish to make, how¬ 
ever, is this, that weevils, bugs, grubs. 


worms, &c., never infest the wheat in lati¬ 
tudes north of 45°, while south of this line 
the uncertainty of the crop from these 
causes makes wheat-lowing profitless. 
Wheat can be raised in Dakota for 40 
cents per bushel, but it cannot be done in 
warmer latitudes for less than 80 cents. 
Wheat can be successfully grown as far 
north as 150 miles above Lake Winnipeg. 
For this reason, I think, wheat raising 
will be given over to the farmers of the 
Northern United States sooner or later.” 

The introduction in this country within 
the last four years of the “ Hungarian proc¬ 
ess”—that is, the use of rolls in fiour 
manufacture, enabled mills to nearly double 
their capacity, at the same time stimulat¬ 
ing the building of new and extensive 
mills, so that profits have been as low as 
21 cents per barrel, and are still on a very 
narrow margin. 

All the American consuls in Italy will 
be represented at a meeting to be held 
in Milan this month, to devise means for 
the promotion of commercial relations be¬ 
tween Italy and the United States. 

The United States Senate have adopted 
a resolution for the appointment of 
a committee to report upon the rela¬ 
tions of commerce and business ex¬ 
isting between the United States and the 
British North American Possessions. The 
resolution instructs the committee to in¬ 
quire particularly as to the effect upon the 
commerce and carrying trade of the United 
States of the Canadian system of railways 
and canals. 

The machinery for Mr. Spreckles’s sugar 
refinery, in Philadelphia, will be the 
largest in the world of its kind, and Pitts¬ 
burgh manufacturers, who are already ex¬ 
perimenting with a large centrifugal ma¬ 
chine under his direction, are anxious to 
secure a contract. It is stated that Mr. 
Spreckles’s order for machinery, when 
given, will amount in round numbers to 
some 50 steam engines to mn sets of the 
centrifugal apparatus. There is a possi¬ 
bility that this number will be increased to 
100 engines. 

To what extent the transactions of the 
commercial exchanges in Illinois may con¬ 
travene the gambling laws of the State is 
a question that agitates the people of 
Chicago. The District Attorney is in¬ 
clined to believe that some of them are 
illegal, but it is surmised that the Chicago 
Board of Trade will take such action as 
will avert the interposition of the courts. 

The United States Cunsul, at Tokio, 
shows that the decline in United States 
exports to Japw in 1887 was almost solely 
due to the falling off in the exports of 
kerosene, and intimates that the deficiency 
could be fully made good by preparing ex¬ 
pressly for that market a class of cheap 
cotton goods weighing 9, 8, 7 and even 
less pounds to the piece, now supplied 
almost exclusively by England, as are the 
cheap woolens, only to a less extent. 

The Washington ordnance factory g* 
being worked up to its full capacity. A 
second 10-inch gun is now ready for test¬ 
ing and a third will be finished before 
winter, in addition to 30 or 40 6-inch rifies, 
of which about one-third are practically 
finished. The chief interest centers just 
now in two steel-cast guns in process of 
completion, departures into a new field. 
One of these is made of Bessemer and the 
other of open-hearth steel. The former is 
the more advanced, having been fully 
rified and so far completed that it is likely 
to be ready for trial by September. This 
gun is the one made by the Pittsburgh 
Company, and cast last January. Superin¬ 
tendent Hainsworth not only at that time, 
but after its rough boring, and indeea 
through every process pronounced it a most 
successful example of what could be 
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done by casting. The test by firing will 
be watched with eagerness, as steel-cast 
guns can be furnished far more cheaply 
than built-up guns. The cost of a built- 
up 6-inch breech-loader, which weighs 
11,000 pounds, is about $7750; that of 
an 8-inch breech-loader, weighing 28,850 
pounds, is al)out $16,880; that of a 10- 
inch gun whose weight is 57,485 pounds 
is $20,420. 

Railway extension projects are active in 
the far northwestern country. Aside from 
the talked-of arrangement between the 
Manitoban Provincial Government and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, there 
is a scheme on foot to build a road through 
the Great Bend country on the Columbia 
River, to connect the Northern Pacific and 
the Canadian Pacific lines. Also a line 
from Billings on the Northern Pacific 
northward to the C'anadian Pacific, via 
Fort Benton; the portion from the fort 
northerly to be built with Canadian capi¬ 
tal, with Sir A. T. Galt, of Montreal, at 
the head of the enterprise. He sailed for 
England on Saturday to secure aid for the 
project. 

A large steamship has just been built in 
Sheboygan, Wis., nine-tenths of the tim¬ 
ber of which came from Arkansas and 
Kentucky. Far-seeing men have long felt 
confident that the forests of the South 
would yet become one of the greatest 
sources of wealth to that section of the 
country, but few persons, probably, have 
ever expected to see a steamship built on 
Lake Michigan with Southern timber as 
early as 1888. 

It does not yet appear that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad is sure of getting into 
New York by way of the Reading and 
Jersey Central. In any event it is said 
that existing traffic arrangements in which 
the trunk lines are concerned will not be 
disturbed. 

The total valuation of taxable real estate 
in Brooklyn this year, as shown by the 
assessment lists, is" $585,904,988, an in¬ 
crease of $23,738,915 compared with 
1887. 

The Board of Army Engineers in New 
York is expecting soon to receive from 
Congress the plans for the proposed Hud¬ 
son River Bridge for their examination 
and approval. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad, accord¬ 
ing to the terms of agreement now pub¬ 
lished, has secured a foothold in Manitoba, 
and will construct branch lines in the 
province, maintaining the maximum rate 
for wh at and certain other classes .f 
freight to Duluth, which rate, however, is 
considerably lower than that of the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific. The Government is to guar¬ 
antee $6000 per mile at 5 per cent, for 25 
years. The Legislature will meet August 
58 to sanction the agreement. 

The opening of the Australian exhibi¬ 
tion at Melbourne, 1st inst., was witnessed 
by 7000 persons. 

The increase of traffic at Superior City 
taxes to the utmost the facilities at com¬ 
mand for handling coal and merchandise, 
but costly improvements at that point in 
the shape of dock and warehouse accom¬ 
modations will soon afford a measure of re¬ 
lief. Over 350,000 tons of coal and mer¬ 
chandise have been received this season at 
the docks of Superior up to the present 
ate, and 2,148,233 bushels of wheat have 
oeen shipped from the elevators. 

Consul General Cardwell, at Cairo, in 
Egypt, reflects the widespread desire of 
merchants there for the establishment of 
direct steam communication with the 
United States American petroleum was 
for many years almost driven from the 
East by the Russian product, supplied at 
a low’er price; but the superiority of the 
former assists it, and the ground lost is 


steadily being regained. Of American 
canned goods a large supply comes East¬ 
ward from English shippers; hence they 
are accredited in trade as English goods. 
American vegetables, fruits and meats are 
sold everywhere in Egypt and the Levant, 
and so is American bacon and lard, all 
shipped from Liverpool and London, and 
set down in the trade re|X)rts as English 
products. Is it not reasonable to prt*sume 
that Egypt could be supplied by direct 
shipments from home more cheaply than 
from other countries where production 
does not satisfy consumption. Much of 
the product, however, thus consumed in 
Eg}pt, as in the Levant, is drawn from 
America, paying in its transportation Ea.st- 
ward probably as much, if not more, profit 
to the English trader than k paid the 
American producer and manufacturer. 
The trade pays English, French, Italian 
and other merchants enormous profits, and 
it su.stains huge steamship companies. 
With the vast, varied and valuable prod¬ 
ucts of the United States it is sen.seless to 
presume a profitable trade could not be 
established and maintained. Our prod- 
uct.s, after introduction, would be greedily 
sought after, and a mutuality in commerce 
would spring up, which, localise of the 
desirability of things interchangeable, 
would last. 

The official re|)ort8 of the British postal 
service show that the Government is 
rapidly perfecting its ]mrcel post connec¬ 
tions in all directions in which there is 
reason to hope for an extended retail 
foreign trade. There is apparent on every 
hand an increased appreciation of the par¬ 
cels post as an im|)ortant agency for the 
promotion of trade. The United States 
have made good progress in this direction, 
and other countries are competing energet¬ 
ically in the same line of enterprise. 

W. C. Prime, the expert fi.sherman and 
exploring tourist, deprecates the fouling 
of the Ammonoosnek by sawdust. “ The 
curse of the valley,” he says, is the lumber¬ 
man. In one instance a floating slab 
caught his line, and a “leader and two 
flies were lost.’’ He indignantly says : 

I dare not even hope that anything will 
l>e done in New Hampshire to arrest the 
degradation of the mountain streams, or 
stop the proce.ss of cutting away the 
forests. Russia, with her vast territories, 
is far ahead of America in intelligent legis¬ 
lation touching forestry. In my London 
papers I read of her new forest laws, which 
are directed to the preservation of rivers 
in the lowlands by keeping the uplands 
covered with the timber. Here it does 
not enter the heads of legislators that 
populations living in Hartford and Spring- 
field and elsewhere in the lower country 
along the Connecticut have any interests 
in the mountain countries out of which the 
river comes. But they have; and Govern¬ 
ment, which ought to protect the common¬ 
wealth interests, should regard the im¬ 
portant relations of sources to river-flows. 
It is of primary importance to preserve the 
purity of great streams flowing long dis¬ 
tances.” 

The contractors for building the Texas 
State Capitol imported stone cutters from 
Scotland, because the stone cutters in this 
State refused to cut stone quarried by 
convict labor, which the State had agreed 
to furnish. 

Attorney-General Tabor, to whom the 
New York Prison bill was referred by the 
Governor for an opinion as to its legal 
effect, has submitted his ojnnion, wherein 
it is held that the bill applies not only to 
the State prisons but to the State reforma- j 
tories, all local penitentiaries, houses of 
refuge and the State Industrial School. 
The Attorney-General concedes that great 
difficulty will be experienced in enforcing 
the bill so far as local penal institutions 


are concerned, owing to the omission from 
the bill of necessary provisions to carry its 
apparent intent into effect. 

A number of capitalists have purchased 
the franchises lately held by the Central 
Mi.ssouri Railway Company, including a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Alton, 20 miles north of St. Louis, and 
which, from its independent position will 
liold the key in the Southwest. The Alton 
bndge w ill cost not over $2,000,000. 

The fiscal representative of the Interccean 
Railway of Mexico, extending 700 miles 
from Vera (’ruz to Acapulco, on the 
Pacific, says $10,000,000 Wve been ob¬ 
tained in England, which will nearly com¬ 
plete the road. 

California raisins, which were scarcely 
known in the market three years ago, will 
this year amount to 1,500,000 boxes. 

Cleveland, Ohio, claims a population of 
260,000. Detroit talks about 255,000, 
as indicated by the new city directory. 

An oil refining company in Pittsburgh 
has made a new business departure by 
shipping refined oil to Europe. Recently 
75,000 barrels have been sold, for Ger¬ 
many. 

The number of acres which will be for¬ 
feited by land grant railroad companies in 
the event of the passage of the House bill 
by the Senate is over 51,000,000, includ¬ 
ing over 40,000,000 acres claimed by the 
Northern and Southern Pacific railroads. 

A “flour trust” is proposed by the 
Western millers, who will meet in St. Louis 
31st inst. to organize. 

The time of transit of mails from the 
|X)st office at New* York to the post oflice 
at London and Paris res|)ectively was re- 
duct*d in 1887 from two to six hours by 
the fastest steamers, coinjiared with the 
pre\uous year. The gain arises quite » 
much from the greater care to avoid delay* 
between the docks and the post offices as 
from increased speed of the vessels. 

It is announced from San Francisco 
that owing to the withdrawal of steamers 
now running, trade between the Pacific 
Coa.st, Australia and New Zealand will be 
confined to sailing vessels, by way of 
Hong Kong. The Oceanic Company will 
still continue their line to Honolulu, but two 
of their steamers now in the Australian 
line will run from San Francisco to Van¬ 
couver, B. C., in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Company. 

The new steel ship Corona, constructed 
for the Oregon Improvement Company, 
was successfully launched by Nefie & 
Levy on Saturday. The new craft is 288 
feet long, 36 feet beam and 23^ depth of 
hold, and is intended for service between 
San Francisco and San Diego. The ma¬ 
chinery w’ill be of the triple expansion 
type of 1200 horse-power. 

The Bussey Bridge disaster, on the 
Providence Railroad, cost the company 
$1,000,000. Good bridges cost less than 
the damage caused by rotten ones. 

The new Harlem Bridge is fast nearing 
completion. The structure is up, but the 
fi(K>nng is not yet put in. The approaches 
are partly leveled and the bridge can be 
made ready for use in a few months. 


The Baldwin Locomotive works have 
just completed for the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad six of the 
largest bituminous coal locomotives ever 
built by them. They weigh 56 tons each, 
and are expected to make the run from 
New York to New Haven with a full ex¬ 
press train in 80 minutes. The firm have 
also just completed six heavy freight loco¬ 
motives, four being for the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, and two for the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. They 
are of the consolidation type. 
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MANUFACTURING. 

_ I 

Iron and Steel. | 

J. Painter & Son, of Pittsburgh, signed 
the Amalgamated scale last week and their 
immense works are now running full time 
in all departments. The firm manufact¬ 
ure principally hoop iron and give em¬ 
ployment to a^ut 900 men. 

The Tudor Iron Works, of St. Louis, 
Mo., signed the Amalgamated scale on 
Thursday, the 2d instant. Operations 
were resumed in all departments on Mon¬ 
day, the 6th inst. 

The Jackson Furnace Company, of 
Jackson, Ohio, have increased their capi- 
M stock from $25,000 to $40,000, and it 
is expected they will be making iron in a 
short time. They will use five-sixths of 
raw coal and one-sixth New River coke, 
with small quantity of lake ore and cin¬ 
der, and two-thirds of native iron ore. 
Mr. John Bird, from the Low Moor Fur¬ 
nace, in Virginia, and former manager of 
the Sarah Furnace, of Ironton, Ohio, for 
Campbell’s Sons, will have charge of the 
furnace. 

Isabella Furnace No. 1, of the Isabella 
Furnace Company, at Etna, Pa., which 
was blown out on April 5 last for relining 
and repairs, was blown in again on 
Wednesday, the Ist inst. 

Edith Furnace, of the Edith Furnace 
Company, Limited, at Allegheny City, 
Pa., which is at present out of blast for 
repairs, will be blown in again about 
September 15th next. 

The United States Iron and Tin Plate 
Company, whose works are located on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, about 5 
miles from Pittsburgh, signed the Amalga¬ 
mated scale last week. Their plant is now 
in full operation, giving employment to 
about 600 men. 

The Beaver Falls Iron Company, at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., manufacturers of sheet 
iron and sheet steel, have signed the 
Amalgamated scale and resumed operations 
in all departments. 

A notice has been posted in the Phila¬ 
delphia Bridge Works of Cofrode & Saylor, 
at Pottstown, Pa., announcing a reduc¬ 
tion of 10 per cent, in the wages of all 
employees, to take effect on the 16th inst. 
Extra time will not be allowed employees, 
except when they are specially requested 
to work, and then only at their regular 
rate. All salaried employees will be re¬ 
quired to be on duty each working day of 
the year, and when absent and not on 
business for the firm deductions will be 
made, based on their rate per month. 
About 500 men are affected by the reduc¬ 
tion. 

Spang, Chalfant & Co., proprietors of 
the Etna Iron Works, at Etna, about 4 
miles from Pittsburgh, have signed the 
Amalgamated scale and operations have 
been resumed in all departments. This 
firm should not be confounded with the 
Spang Steel and Iron Company, whose 
works are also located at Etna. The lat¬ 
ter firm have not signed the scale, but are 
operating their works full time in all de¬ 
partments with non-union men, having 
just gained a complete victory over the 
Blights of Labor. 

The Lebanon Mfg. Company, of Leb¬ 
anon, Pa., who have been awarded the 
contract for 20,000 tons of castings for 
Claus Spreckles’s sugar refinery, at Phil¬ 
adelphia, have advanced the wages of all 
their employees from 5 to 15 per cent. 

J. P. Witherow, engineer and contractor, 
of Pittsburgh, is figuring on a contract for 
the erection oif a large steel and iron plant, 
at Sabinos, Mexico. The plant is to cost 
$3,000,000, and will consist of two blast 


furnaces, a Bessemer rail and nail-plate 
mill and structural iron works. The en¬ 
tire structure will be made of iron, which 
will be made in Pittsburgh and shipped 
there ready for building. The financial 
backers of the new scheme are English and 
American and Mexican capitalists. 

Mary Furnace, of the Ohio Iron and 
Steel Company, at Lowell ville, Ohio, 
which has been idle for some weeks, un¬ 
dergoing repairs, was blown in on Tues¬ 
day, the 3l8t ult. 

On Wednesday, the 1st inst., General 
Superintendent Wm. R. Jones, of the Ed¬ 
gar Thomson Steel Works, at Braddock, 
Pa., had the satisfaction of seeing another 
of his inventions in successful operation. 
The contrivance is a metal-mixer, and its 
work is to mix the iron as it comes from 
the furnaces, thus securing iron of a uni¬ 
form quality for use in the converter. By 
its use a more uniform grade of steel will 
be produced and very little scrap will be 
made. 

The .^tna Iron and Steel Company, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, signed the Amalga¬ 
mated scale last week, and resumed opera¬ 
tions in aU departments. The firm manu¬ 
facture sheet iron and sheet steel almost 
exclusively, and give employment to about 
700 men. 

The foundations for the hot-blast stoves, 
furnace stack and draft stack of the blast 
furnace at West Duluth, Minn., are about 
completed. The size of the furnace 
will be 75 X 16 feet. At West Superior, 
Wis., across the bav from West Duluth, a 
pipe foundry has been laid out and the 
erection of the walls has been put under 
contract. The initial capacity of this 
foundry will be 50 tons per day. 

During the month of July the blast fur¬ 
nace of the Belmont Nail Company, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., produced 3525 tons of 
Bessemer iron. 

The Pottstown Iron Company’a steel 
mill, at Pottstown, Pa., has suspended 
operations for an indefinite period, owing, 
it is said, to the depression of trade. 
About 250 men are out of work. 

The blast furnace of the Bellaire Nail 
Works, of Bellaire, Ohio, is still keeping 
up its remarkable work. For the month 
of July just closed it produced 4200 tons 
of Bessemer iron. 

Pennsylvania Furnace, in Centre County, 
Pa., recently operated by the Centre Min¬ 
ing Company, Limited, which was blown 
out on May 23, will not again be started, 
as it is unprofitable to run it. The stack 
is 44 feet high by lO^ feet in diameter at 
the bosh, and was changed from charcoal 
to coke in 1881. 

Ben wood Furnace, at Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, owned and operated by the Ben- 
wood Iron Works, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
which has been undergoing repairs for 
some, time, was put in blast on Thursday, 
the 2d inst. 

Last week Riter & Conley, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, shipped to Memphis, Tenn., a steel 
water tower of large proportions. It was 
160 feet high and 26 feet in diameter, and 
will rest on a stone foundation laid 20 feet 
under the ground, and will be secured to 
ii by 20-inch steel I-beams. The total 
cost of the tow er was $36,000. 

Fayette Brown, who, under authority 
and orders of the U. S. Circuit Court, con¬ 
trols Brown, Bounell & Co.’s iron works, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, started the plant in 
operation on Wednesday, the 1st inst. 

The Helmbacher Forge and Rolling 
Mills Company, of St. Louis, are engaged 
on the forgings for two large cotton com¬ 
presses, and in the railway axle depart¬ 
ment are running three hammers. The 
company say busmess is seasonable with 


them, but complain that prices are very 
low’. Their establishment is not affected 
by the wages dispute. 

Graffton Furnaces, at Leetonia, Ohio, 
owned by the Graffton Iron Company, but 
operated under lease by Graff, Bennett & 
Co., of Pittsburgh, have been leased by 
W. D. McKeefrey, a w ell-known iron man 
of Sharon, Pa., in connection with W. D, 
Hofins, of Sharpsville, Pa., under the firm 
name of McKeefrey & Hofins. One fur¬ 
nace will be put in operation at once. 

The Fred. J. Meyers Mfg. Company, 
Covington, Ky., have, among other large 
contracts, recently secured that for all the 
ironwork and railing tor the new court 
house being erected at Topeka, Kan. A 
large number of local contracts ha’^e also 
been secured, and all departments, iron¬ 
work as well as hardware specialties, are 
being operated to their full extent. 

The South Pittsburg Pipe Works, South 
Pittsburg, Tenn., have completed a second 
pit, and are intending to build a third. 
They are now making 35 tons of pipe per 
day. 

Alex. Laughlin <& Co., engineers and 
contractors, of Cleveland Ohio, have closed 
a contract with Kelly Nail and Iron Com¬ 
pany, Ironton, Ohio, for two regenerative 
gas heatmg furnaces, with working hearths 
7 X 16 feet, and four three-hopper bat¬ 
teries of their improved steam blast gas 
producers. This plant wrill be an exact 
duplicate of the one now being erected by 
the same firm for the Belfont Iron Works, 
and will be used for heating muck iron 
and steel slabs for the nail-plate train. 

The Findlay Rolling Mill Company, of 
Findlay, Ohio, who also own and operate 
the works of the Briggs Iron and Tool 
Company, at the same place, have just 
purchased the works of the Sterling Chain 
Company, at Cuyaho^ Falls, Ohio, and 
will remove them to Findlay at once and 
get them into shape to make chains by 
August 15 next. The works will have a 
capacity of 10 tons per day and will em¬ 
ploy between 80 and 90 men. 

A syndicate has been formed to build 
two furnaces, and money is deposited, 
location selected on lands donated by 
Bessemer Land and Improvement Com¬ 
pany, at Bessemer, plans adopted and 
work begun on tramways, foundation, &c., 
by the Besjemer Iron and Steel Company, 
H. F. De Bardeleben, president, and 
Charleston, Savannah and Alabama capi¬ 
talists. The capital is $1,500,000, and 
furnaces are to be 17 x 75 feet, exact 
duplicate of De Bardeleben Coal and Iron 
Company’s furnace now in operation. 
This syndicate bought large bodies of ore 
lands in Murfree’s Valley, coal lands in 
Cahaba Valley, including the Henry Ellen 
coal mines. 

The large coke furnace of the Gadsden- 
Alabama Furnace Company, at Gadsden, 
Ala., is expected to be ready to go in 
blast about September 1. 

The Belleville Nail Company, of Belle¬ 
ville. Ill., have increased their capital 
stock from $100,000 to $300,000, and 
changed their name to the Waugh Steel 
Works. 

Bear Springs charcoal furnace, near 
Dover, Tenn., was blown in on the 24th 
ult. 

The Little Belle Iron Company has been 
organized, and will build a charcoal fur¬ 
nace 12 x 60 feet, with an estimated 
capacity of 60 tons, at Bessemer, Ala. 
The capital is $200,000. The president is 
H. F. De Bardeleben, of Alabama; vice¬ 
resident, M. E. Lopez, of South Carolina; 
oard of directors, E. A. Burke, Bessemer, 
Ala., and J. N. Carpenter and R. F. 
Learned, of Natchez, Miss. The Bessemer 
Land and Improvement Company donated. 
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ten blocks of ground for location. Sur¬ 
veyors are at work, plans adopted and the 
furnace to be finished within 14 months. 

A dispatch from Bellefonte, Pa., under 
date of the 2d Inst., reads as follows: 
“The injunction served on the Howard 
Rolling Mill and Furnace Company at the 
instance of Gen. Simon Cameron last 
week has been set aside by the court. 
The machinery, therefore, will be shipped 
to Lockport, Ill., as soon as available.” 

M. V. Smith, metallurgical engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, has just closed a contract for 
the erection of a regenerating gas furnace 
for J. H. Stembergh, formerly of Read¬ 
ing, Pa., who is now erecting a bolt works 
at Kansas City, Mo. The ironwork for 
this furnace will be furnished by Sterrit & 
Thomas, proprietors of the Vulcan Foun¬ 
dry, at Pittsburgh, while Welsh, Palmer 
& Maxwell, also of that city, will furnish 
the fire-brick for the same. 

Owing to the depression in the iron 
trade, the Logan Iron and Steel Company, 
of Lewistowu, Pa., have suspiended a num¬ 
ber of workmen for an indefinite period. 
Since the latter part of June the firm have 
been operating their puddling department 
single turn. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Scottdale Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, of Scottdale, Pa., the following 
board of managers was elected, to serve 
for one year: J. R. Stauffer, P. S. Loucks, 
Thos. Tennant, Clark Grazier, W. N. 
Taylor, J. W. Ruth and W. N. Porter. 
At a subsequent meeting of the managers 
P. S. Loucks was elected president, J. R. 
Stauffer treasurer and Clark Grazier secre¬ 
tary. The company are in first-class finan¬ 
cial condition, and prospects are bright for 
continued operation of the works. 

The Trumbull Iron Company, of Girard, 
Ohio, are putting a new 3-high muck train 
into their rolling mill, and making other 
preparations for a good run when the 
Ivorks start up again. This will probably 
occur on the 6tn of August, the wages 
question having been settled. The com¬ 
pany expect to increase their output very 
considerably during the coming year, the 
prospects in their line now being most ex- 
ceilent. They make a specialty of small 
irons and special shapes for the agricultural 
implement trade. George F. Russell, 
whose headquarters are at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, represents this company in 
Chicago. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Commercial is 
authority for the statement that a large 
rolling mill will be located in Armourdale 
in the future, but the names of the capi¬ 
talists backing it have thus far been with¬ 
held irom the public. The plant will em¬ 
ploy about 250 men, and a large amount 
of capital will be invested in it. It will 
be located at the foot of Thirteenth street 
and Pony avenue, on the line of the Belt 
Line road. The ground secured for the 
plant extends back to tl\e Kaw River. It 
IS rumored that the new company have 
purchased much of the machinery of the 
old Rosedale rolling mills. The machinery 
is very valuable, and has been carefully 
guarded for five or six years, or ever since 
the Rosedale rolling mills went into bank 
ruptcy. 

ITIaclfttnerir. 

The Hill Clutch Works, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of friction clutches 
and power transmission machinery, are 
running full force in all departments night 
and day. Among recent contracts for 
complete plants of machinery they report 
the following: Oakland, Cal.; Canton, 
Ohio; DesMoines, Iowa; Lawrence, Kan.; 
Ionia, Mich.; Crawfordsville, Ind.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., have plenty of work, and 
have begun to run over-time. They are 
working on a cotton-gin-saw ginning 
machine, a new invention which they are 
manufacturing for J. G. Falls & Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn. They have also com¬ 
pleted a large pipe machine for some min¬ 
ing works, at Ishpeming, Mich. 

Nicholson & Waterman, of Providence, 
R. I., have recently furnished the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works, of Providence, 
a complete outfit of their special machin¬ 
ery for finishing bolts and nuts, and are 
now building for Armington & Sims En¬ 
gine Company, also of Providence, two 
boring mills and three 32-inch lathes. 
They recently furnished a 32-inch and a 
16-inch lathe to James Rees, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Chas. A. Schieren & Co. report recent 
sales of their leather link belting to the 
following: Morrison Bros., Mt. Olivet, 
Ky.; Waterbury Buckle Company, Wa- 
terbury. Conn.; L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; Goodyear Rubber 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arkansas Oil 
and Compress Company, Texarkana, Ark.; 
Jas. S. Senior, Little Falls, N. Y.; Geo. F. 
Patterson & Co., Baltimore, Md.; M. Hag- 
arty & Co., West Bay City, Mich.; W. A. 
Strayer, Canton, Ohio; Bonnott Bros., 
Louisville, Ohio. 

The Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind., are operating their 
works to their full capacity. Among 
their more recent and large contracts 
are a complete outfit to supply water to 
the city of Marion, Ind., having a capacity 
for pumping 3,000,000 gallons per day. A 
large Duplex pump, with a capacity for 
pumping 500,000 gallons per day, was 
shipped to the Ashland Iron Works, Ash¬ 
land, Wis.; also one Duplex, with a capac¬ 
ity for 1,000,000 gallons, to the Franklin 
Iron Works. In addition a large number 
of orders for smaller sizes have been filled 
and still remain on their books. 

Hardware. 

The works of the Braddock Wire Com¬ 
pany, at Rankin Station, Pa., manufactur¬ 
ers of wire rods, plain and barbed wire, 
have been closed down for the past few 
weeks for the purpose of making extensive 
-^pairs in the rod mill. Operations will 
be resumed in full in the course of a few 
days. The company have recently very 
largely increased their capacity for the 
manufacture of barbed fence wire, and in 
the future will manufacture the genuine 
Glidden two-jx)inted barb wire. They re¬ 
port business very good, with plenty of 
orders on hand. 

A conmany are being organized at Fort 
Worth, Tex., by W. F. Lake and others, 
for the purpose of manufacturing barbed 
wire. They will have a capital of $50,000. 

The new works of the Brjden Horse 
Shoe Company, at Catasauqua, Pa., are 
being rapidly pushed to completion. The 
works are eligibly located near the rolling 
mill of the Catasauqua Mfg. Company, and 
with switches running into their yards, 
connecting them with the Lehigh Valley, 
the Jersey Central and the Catasauqua and 
Fogelsville railroads. The new buildings, 
which are large, light and airy, will be 
filled with the most improved machinery 
for making horseshoes under the many 
patents owned by the company. The new 
works will be started up before the old 
works are abandoned, so that there will be 
no stoppage in the filling of orders. While 
the new plant will have a capacity to turn 
out at least four times the present output, 
the company still have ground sufficient to 
quadruple the capacity of their new works, 
and if the business increases in the future 
as it has in the past they will need it before 
many years. 


Ifllscellaneous. 

Among recently authorized corporations 
in Illinois are the following: The Glover 
& Chandler Steam Logger Company, of 
Chicago; capital, $500,000; incorporators 
Thomas J. Rodman, William H. Cook and 
John Man*. The Chicago Horseshoe Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago; capital, $1,000,000; 
incorporators, James W. Femald, Edward 
L. Lamb and Robert L. Atkins. The R. 
J. Douglas Company, of Waukegan; capi¬ 
tal, $100,000; for the manufacture of Ixiats 
of all kinds; incorporators, Robert J. 
Douglas, Miles G. Nixon and Ashley B. 
Palmer. The Standard Metallic Packing 
Company, ot Chicago; coital, $150,000; 
incorporators, William L. Calkins, cWles 
B. Coventry and Albert D. Lewis. 

The capital of the Clinton Wooden ware 
and Matcn Factory, at Clinton, Iowa,, has 
been increased from $20,000 to $50,000, 
subscribed by Chicago, Philadelphia. Buf¬ 
falo, St. Paul and Minneapolis parties. A 
stone factory will be erected, and the Ty¬ 
son fusee match, now imported, will be 
manufactured. One hundred hands will 
be given employment the year round. 

The American Enamel Company, Lim¬ 
ited, of Beaver Falls, Pa., whose business 
is the manufacture ol enameled advertising 
signs, street names, &c., are negotiating 
for the lease of another building at New 
Brighton, Pa., about two miles from their 
present location, with a view of increasing 
their business, w hich has already assumed 
large proportions. 


Oil for Fuel. 


Dr. C. B. Dudley, chemist of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad, in a lecture delivered 
before the Franklin Institute early this 
year, formulates the following conclusions 
on the use of oil for fuel: 

The difficulty in regard to burning oil 
successfully has been overcome. Two 
other powerful difficulties still remain- 
increased cost for the same amount of 
heat and limited supply, and it is for the 
future to determine whether either of 
those difficulties can be overcome. As to 
the possibilities of the future it is difficult 
to say a great deal, but there certainly is 
very little hope for fuel oil as long as efforte 
are made to diminish production. It is 
possible, however, we think, that with 
present reduction, a limited amount of, 
say, 10,000 or 15,000 barrels per day of 
oil might be used to advanta^ as fuel, 
but it w’ould probably require changes in 
the method of distillation with the idea in 
mind of making a luel oil and possible 
changes in the methods of utilizing the 
heat generated, as has already been d^ 
scribed, to get economy even in this 
limited way. There is also the rather para¬ 
doxical statement that those points furthest 
away from the oil fields can probably use 
oil to advantage, when it could not be 
used to advantage in the oil field itself. 
This is due to the fact that the same heat- 
producing power w’eighs less with oil than 
with com, and consequently the freigjit, 
which is an important element always in 
the cost of fuel, would be in fwor of the 
oil. In our judgment the future of fuel 
oil in this country, and until some other 
very much greater sources of supply are 
discovered, is in the hands of the refiners. 
By shaping the distillation in such a way 
as to produce a fuel oil at low figures, it 
can be burned, otherwise not. 


Four hundred miles at a speed of nearly 
1 mile a minute is the record which has 
been made and which it is proposed to 
maintain on rival English roads competing 
for passenger traffic for their Edinburgh 
expresses. 
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The Cheapest Pig Iron in the 
World. 


During the past few years we have re¬ 
peatedly heard enthusiastic promoters 
boldly claim for their favorite locality low 
costs of production, rounded off with the 
final statement, “We can beat the world.” 
Of course every one famihar with selling 
prices abroad would hardly think it worth 
while to correct such assertions, yet we 
question whether many ironmasters even 
are aware how low pig iron is being pro¬ 
duced in some localities abroad. We be¬ 
lieve that the distinction of having the 
low'est record of cost belongs to the 
Usede Works at Grossilsede, Germany. 
The figures have been lately published by 
Fritz W. Luermann, a vary well-known 
engineer, in Stahl und Eisetiy the data sub¬ 
mitted being interesting also from a 
technieal point of view, since they trace 
the effect of improvements in prac¬ 
tice over a protracted period, both on in¬ 
creased product and lowered fuel consump¬ 
tion. 

The works have three furnaces equipped 
with Gjers stoves, one stack always 
being in reserve, two blowing engines 
with 640 c. m. piston displacement 
per minute together, and three with an 
aggregate displacement of 1460 c. m. 
The heating surface of the boilers 
is 2053 sq. m. The ores are argil¬ 
laceous and calcareous, from mines in 
proximity to the furnace plant, some of 
them being washed. Coke is produced 
now in 156 ovens at the furnace, the pur¬ 
chase of outside coke having steadily di¬ 
minished since 1872, w’hile the steam re¬ 
quired has been raised almost entirely of 
late by the waste heat from the ovens, the 
quantity of steam being steadily decreased 
by improvements in machinery. The fol¬ 
lowing table will illustrate this feature; 
Coke Canaumptum per 10 Tom of Ore Charged- 


Tear. 

Yield of 
ore. 

Coke 
oon- 
sump- 
tion. Kg. 

Ash. Per 
cent. 

Temper¬ 
ature of 
blast. 
Decrees 
Celsius. 

16W.. 

88.68 

4,641 . 



lan.. 


4.860 



im. 

86.16 

4,2n 

idbo 

285 

uro.. 

86.00 

4,867 

U.66 

267 

laru. 

86JM) 

4,885 

18.68 

206 

1892.. 

86 

4,884 

14.10 

801 

im... 

86.96 

4,661 

14.17 

285 

l«i.. 


4476 

13.10 

271 

1878.. 

89.12 

4,867 

18.40 

307 

im... 


4,007 

11.81 

345 

1897.. 


3,967 

10.80 

840 

1898.. 


8,646 

10.60 

430 

1898.,. 

86.40 

3,470 

10.30 

402 


86.14 

3,492 

8.90 

402 

86.68 

86.47 

8,441 

8,401 

9.50 

9.60 

442 

480 

».. 

86J3 

3,488 

9.30 

458 

. 

86.44 

8,474 

8.90 

456 

im.. 

86.77 

8,834 

8.76 

455 

kn.. 

86JS6 

8,800 

9.08 

428 

1^-. 

86J99 

8,085 

8.67 

453 


It will be noted that while the yield of 
ore has remained fairly uniform, the coke 
consumption has declined steadily, being 
only 3025 kg. per 10 tons of ore smelted 
in 1887, against considerably over 4000 
kg. during the period of 1867 to 1877. 


This has been aided by a lowering in the 
ash of the fuel, and by higher tempera¬ 
tures of blast, although the latter is only 
now less than 850° F. 

The consumption of fuel for raising 
steam has also shown a marked decline. 
In the following table the quantity of coal 
used for raising steam is given, with the 
ash contents of the same, &nd also the 
equivalent, in kilograms of coal, of the 
waste heat of the coking ovens required 
for firinflr, all on the basis of 10 tons of ore 
smelted: 


Fuel used for Raising Steam for 10 Tons of 
Ore Smelted. 


Year. 

Coal 

used. 

Kg. 

Ashes. 

Per 

cent. 

Equiva¬ 
lent in 
coal of 
coke gas 
used. 

Kg. 

Total 

fuel. 

Kg. 

1867. 

1422 



1422 

1868. 

1188 1 



1188 

1869. 

1175 

11.10 


1175 

1870. 

1458 

18.03 


1453 

1871. 

1317 

13.77 

116 

1433 

1872. 

1102 

14.20 

860 

1462 

1873. 

1231 

13.90 

368 

1609 

1874. 

m 

11.50 

445 

1159 

1875. 

257 

0.05 

565 

823 

1876. 

48 

9.07 

656 

704 

1877. 


8.14 

638 

638 

1878. 

‘ ’6 

8.30 

632 

637 

1879. 


8.50 

628 

626 

1880. 


7.60 

610 

610 

1881. 

■'ii 

7.70 

752 

766 

1882. 

144 

8.80 

666 

709 

1883. 

184 

8.60 

603 

687 

1884. 

, 151 

8.20 

660 

714 

1885. 

11 

7.80 

695 

706 

1886. 

48 

7.30 

831 

879 

1887. 

0.5 

7.42 

747 1 

747.6 


These figures clearly show the effect of 
the substitution of waste cokeoven gas 
for direct coal firing, while the last col¬ 
umn indicates the saving in fuel by im¬ 
proved boilers and machinery. 

Turning now to the economical results, 
we have the following figures, which give 
the daily average product from year to 
year, in metric tons, the cost of ore, the 
wages, the cost of materials outside of fuel 
and ore, with repairs added—all on the 
basis of 10 tons of ore smelted, and finally 
the total cost per metric ton of pig iron in 
marks: 

Costs of Ilsede Pig Iron. 


Year. 

Dally 

product. 

Metric 

tons. 


1 

111 

Total cost of 
pig iron. 
Marks per 
metric ton. 

Marks per 10 
tons of ore. 

1867. 

32.7 

11.0513.85 

6.30 

41.96 

1868. 

62.7 

10.6211.72 

4.17 

35.77 

1869. 

61.5 

12.0012.21 

4.02 

35.46 

1870. 

71.6 

14.28 12.60 

4.02 

36.96 

1871. 

68.4 

15.7213.50 

4.71 

43.90 

1872. 

72.4 

18.97 14.40 

6.10 

47.51 

1873...... 

74.0 

20.22 16.80 

6.56 

64.62 

1874. 

76.4 

19.9516.47 

5.22 

47.94 

1875. 

79.4 

25.42 14.68 

4.01 

89.04 

1876. 

70.1 

25.9213.12 

8.61 

88.40 

1877. 

84.6 

25.80iU.73 

8.22 

29.67 

1878. 

95.0 

26.05 10.79 

2.98 

27.88 

1879. 

106.0 

22.67110.151 

2.90 

25.20 

1880. 

109.6 

26.6910.10i 

3.13 

27.33 

1881. 

115.7 

25.55 

10.83 

8.62 

27.61 

1882. 

125.7 

25.88 

9.72 

3.47 

28.97 

1883.. 

189.0 

26.00 

9.78 

3.50 

29.38 

1884. 

140.2 

25.86 

9.93 

8.18 

26.90 

1885. 

143.8 : 

24.26 

9.52 

8.02 

24.05 

1886. 

142.1 1 

22.44 

9.71 

2.89 

23.81 

1887. 

156.2 1 

24.18 

8.79 

2.42 

28.01 


It is a matter for regret that the cost 
per unit of fuel is not given. Still, as 
they stand the figures are highly instruct¬ 
ive. While the cost of ore has more than 
doubled since 1867, the output per day 
has been tripled, labor per ton has de¬ 
clined heavily and the cost of repairs and 
of materials other than ore and fuel has 
fallen to one half. The general result is 
that the cost of pig has fallen from 41.96 
marks per metric ton in 1869 to 23.01 
marks in 1887, or, taking the mark at 24 
cents, $10.23 per gross ton in 1867 to $5.62. 
It may well be questioned whether there 


is any other plant in the v orld which pro¬ 
duces pig iron so cheaply. It is not sur¬ 
prising that under the circumstances the 
works declared^a dividend of 20 per cent., 
especially since the product is particularly 
suitable for basic steel manufacture, the 
iron carrying 3.22 per cent, of carbon, 
2.92 per cent. of. phosphorus, 2.88 per 
cent, of manganese, 0.049 per cent, of 
sulphur, and 0.108 per cent, of silicon, 
while the cinder analyzed 30.24 per cent, 
of silica, 0.82 per cent, of protoxide of 
iron, 11.90 per cent, of alumina, 9.81 per 
cent, of protoxide of manganese, 40.6 per 
cent, of lime and 1.9 per cent, of mag¬ 
nesia. 

Mr. Luermann in reviewing these fig¬ 
ures draws a comparison between the work 
at South Chicago and that at Ilsede in 
favor of the latter. At Ilsede the two 
furnaces produced in 1887 113,997 metric 
tons of pig iron from 320,489 tons of ore 
and cinder and 11 tons of scrap. Deduct¬ 
ing the latter, the yield was 85.57 per 
cent., the fuel consumption being 96,961 
tons of coke, showing a charge of 330 
pounds to 100 pounds of coke, in spite of 
low blast temperatures. He cites in com¬ 
parison with this South Chicago, where 
the yield of No. 7 was 54.3 per cent, of 
iron, but smelted daily only 368 tons of 
ore with 173.4 tons of coke, while Ilsede 
No. 2 worked daily 443 tons of ore, con¬ 
suming only 184 tons of coke. The record 
of Ilsede stands 330 pounds of charge to 
100 pounds of coke, as against 190 pounds 
of charge at South Chicago. We believe, 
however, that in the case of the former 
the ores were self-fluxing, while at South 
Chicago a considerable quantity of lime¬ 
stone must be added. 


Settling ft Labor Dispute. 

Considerable food for thought can be 
found in the following leaf from the ex¬ 
perience of an iron manufacturer whose 
success in handling men has been most re¬ 
markable. The account was taken from 
his own lips, but the facts have been 
slightly disguised so tha t his identity may 
not be too readily discovered. 

In starting a new mill on a specialty he 
made a contract with his workmen to pay 
them a fixed scale of wages for a year, 
which they agreed to abide by, a duly 
appointed committee signing for them. 
After working Very harmoniously for a 
few months it was discovered that a mill 
in another part of the country running on 
the same specialty were paying 20 per 
cent, more for the same class of work. 
Notwithstanding the contract which they 
had signed, and which still had sevend 
months to run, the workmen in the mill 
first referred to demanded that their 
wages be advanced to the same rate as in 
the other mill, and threatened to strike. 
The leader of their trades union was sum¬ 
moned to assist them in the expected con¬ 
test. When he made his appearance oh 
the ground he sought an interview with 
the manager of the company, who received 
him politely, showed him the contract 
which the men had signed, and obtained 
from him the assurance that such a con¬ 
tract would be respected, or if the men 
persisted in striking they would have to 
fight the battle alone. A committee of 
the workmen were called into the office, 
the union leader made a short statement 
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to them in which he clearly de¬ 
monstrated that they were bound 
in honor to maintain their own 
agreement, and they yielded with but 
slight dissent. In the meantime the man¬ 
ager had carefully investigated the ques¬ 
tion of the difference in w ages, and be¬ 
lieved that the desired advance could be 
made without loss to the company if he 
could secure the co-operation of the work¬ 
men in running the mill more economic¬ 
ally. After they had so gracefully yielded 
their point in the controversy the opjK)r- 
tunity presented itself for treating the 
question on broad ground of fair dealing 
between man and man without the element 
of coercion entering into it. He therefore 
told the committee to wait a few moments, 
and then informed them that he had de¬ 
cided to give them the advance they had 
demanded and to waive the contract, but 
upon this one condition—namely, that they 
would agree each and all to w'ork for the 
best interests of the company, saving fuel 
wherever it could be saved, economiz¬ 
ing in other materials wherever possible, 
taking greater care not to burn metal in 
the furnaces, &c. It may be imagined 
that there was a hearty assent from the men 
when this “plan of campaign ” was un¬ 
folded to them. They retired to their sev¬ 
eral posts apparently determined to carry 
out their part of the new agreement, and 
their good faith was shown at the end of 
the next month when the books of the 
company demonstrated that a saving in the 
cost of production had been effected which 
slightly exceeded the advance made in 
wages. 

Now, there may be very few strikes in 
which the issue is so clear cut and the 
rights of either party are so well defined 
as in the case just cited, but there are un¬ 
doubtedly many strikes and disagreements 
in w’hich an equally satisfactory settlement 
to both sides could be secured if the mat¬ 
ter were treated properly, and handled 
judiciously from the beginning. If in 
this instance the workmen had disregarded 
the decision and the advice of the union 
leader, and had determined to strike and 
take the consequences, the manager would, 
in all probability, have felt impelled to 
■stand up for the rights of the company in 
the premises, and months of idleness and 
great pecuniary loss to both parties would 
have intervened. On the other hand, his 
unexpected action in conceding the point 
which his workmen could not have ob¬ 
tained by coercive measures prompted 
them to earnestly strive, so far as they 
oould, to repay him for his expressed 
43ympathy for and confidence in them. 


The Wheat Markets. 

Since the beginning of last month the 
weather has been so abnormally wet and 
cold in Europe that the yield of wheat in 
particular has been very much crippled. 
It is estimated the requirements of the 
European importing countries during the 
coming season will be 320,000,000 bushels, 
against a surplus of 256,000,000 in the ex¬ 
porting countries. As the American mar¬ 
kets are and will be drawn upon largely, 
an advance has taken place in this mar¬ 
ket in December wheat, from 92J cents 
on July 1 to 97J cents on July 28. Since 
thenthere has been a temporary reaction 
to 94f cents, from which it has since partly 
recovered. 


The French wheat crop is estimated 
to be 35,000,000 hi. short—100 hi. 
equaling about 272 bushels. It is re¬ 
ported from there that the hay crop has 
been destroyed, and that peasants have 
been compelled to kill their animals, being 
unable to feed them. Corn cannot ripen, 
potatoes are rotting and the vintage will 
be inferior. The average wheat crop of 
Italy for the past ten years has been 132,- 
000,000 bushels, which puts it third in 
rank as a wheat-|u*oducing country in 
Europe. The present crop is estimated at 
120 ,000,000 bushels, while her require¬ 
ments will be 140,000,000. Rassia and 
India will probably furnish the 20,000,000 
bushels that will be wanted to cover the 
deficiency. 

The weather this month will be decisive 
as to the yield in the United Kingdom. 
While 80,000,000 bushels constitute an 
average yield, it has fallen as low as 
60,000,000. Should it prove no greater 
than the latter figure this year 150,000,- 
000 bushels will have to be imported. As 
far as the reports go Austria-Hungary will 
not reach an average wheat crop. Last 
year that country had an abundant yield, 
with a surplus for export of 20,000,000 
bushels, of which 18,000,000 have been 
shipped. Russia is likely to have a sur¬ 
plus for export—how large is as yet doubt¬ 
ful, but the general report states that the 
outlook is fairly good. The incessant 
rains were, however, damaging the quality 
in a good many localities, especially in 
Podolia and Bessarabia. As for Germany, 
the flbods were more extensive in Silesia 
than they have been for 80 years past. 
The same complaints reach us from Switz¬ 
erland. The Netherlands and Denmark 
promise an average wheat yield, yet they 
together have imported about 26,000,000 
bushels during the past ten years as an an¬ 
nual average. In Spain the w'eather has 
been unusually cold. Such being the 
outlook in Europe, all eyes are turned to 
the United States to India, the Argentine 
Republic, Chili and Australia. 

In this country the wheat crop may 
possibly reach 440,000,000 bashels. Last' 
year we shipped 95,128,641 bushels of 
wheat, against 89,204,887 in 1886, and 
12,181,810 barrels flour, against 9,851,536. 
British India will probably harvest this 
year 254,000,000 bushels, which would be 
20,000,000 in excess of 1887, w hen the sur¬ 
plus for export was 27,000,000 bushels. 
The maximum shipped thence has been 
about 40,000,000 bushels. Australia has 
10 ,000,000 bushels to spare this year. Up 
to June the shipments to Europe in 
hectoliters were: 

1887-88. iaS6-87. 

From South Australia.. 6,654,375 8,815,000 

From Victoria. 4,668,5fJ4 4,2;i5,012 

From New Zealand.... 1,925,CHX) 2,204,173 

From New South Wales 1,613,126 2,054,095 

Total. 14.891.065 12,:i08,280 

The Argentine Republic and Chili, taken 
together, may ship to Europe 6,000,000 to 
10 ,000,000 bushels. 

The weather this month in Europe, and 
the influence it will have on the crops in 
England, Russia and Germany, will ])rob- 
ably even more deci.sively shaj)e the course 
of values in the wlieat markets on both 
sides of the Atlantic either wav than it 
did in July. Meanwhile freights from the 
wheat exporting countries have also been 
looking up, and will have to be taken into 
account. But even if they rise still fur¬ 


ther they will not materially check the 
outflow of wheat to where it is wanted, 
and the United States will at any rate be 
large ex|X)rters at prices largely remuner¬ 
ative to our farming population. 

The July rise in Wall street has been 
largely in anticipation of the stimulating 
effect which the prospect of good prices 
for what wheat w'e ex|>ort is to hR^e upon 
the railroads. Discounting the future 
three or four months the professional spec¬ 
ulators have given the first sign of the re¬ 
vival in all lines of trade which fair crops 
at moderately remunerative prices would 
have. Ph-actically two-thirds of the whole 
of our winter wheat crop is secured. Spring 
wheat is still in a critical stage of develop¬ 
ment, and may yet be seriously damaged. 
Should the corn crop come up to expecta¬ 
tions, which will depend upon the devel¬ 
opments of the next few weeks, then we 
may look forward to a quickening in trade 
of which those engaged in hardware, iron, 
steel and the metals will receive a due 
share. As it is the situation is encourag¬ 
ing, but it is not yet quite beyond the 
range of possibly serious setbacks. 


Assisted Emigration. 

Word comes from Europe that the United 
States are about to receive a heavy acces¬ 
sion of Italian laborers, and from the ac¬ 
counts given these newcomers will be 
made up very largely from the building 
trades, in this respect possibly of a quality 
superior to most of the Italian emigrants 
who have preceded them. The announce¬ 
ment not unreasonably excites concern on 
the part of those classes of artisans who 
are liable to feel the pressure in an over¬ 
crowded labor market. And elsewhere 
the question is asked whether this country 
has not reached the limit of safety in its 
assumed ability to absorb and assimilate 
foreign ingredients. The elements thus 
introduced into our social system are to a 
certain extent cumulative, corresponding 
in their effects to the workings of poison¬ 
ous substances, such as lead or mercury, 
in the system, which, though taken in 
very minute quantities, finally produce 
violent disorder. We have an exam¬ 
ple and a warning in the anarchist 
outbreak at Chicago. Clearly enough 
America is interested to know the charac¬ 
ter of the threatened invasion of King 
Humbert’s subjects, especially as is ru¬ 
mored on pretty direct authority that the 
Imperial Government is “promoting and 
financially assisting an exodus of its 
pauper hordes.” The facts appear to 
be that the Italian Government, in its 
anxiety to architecturally renovate the 
ancient city of Rome, and at the same 
time give employment to labor, has gone 
to an extreme w'hich is now naturally 
follow’ed by violent collapse. The new 
buildings erected so far exceed in 
this capacity the needs of the inhabi¬ 
tants that those now unoccupied are 
sufficient to accommodate a population 
equal at least to one-half of the total in¬ 
habitants, who number only about 300,000 
all told. The eonseiiueuces are seen in 
ruined speculators, discharged laborers 
and financial disaster. The banks ani 
Credit Foncier establishments, in their 
alarm, refuse to discount the paper of the 
contractors. The w orkmen, thus suddenly 
cut off from their resources, do not hesi- 
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tate to plunder the bakeries, causing fre¬ 
quent conflicts between the mob and police. 
It is in this emergency that resort is had 
to emigration, and the United States are 
expected to receive the refugees with open 
arms. The facts as yet are scarcely known 
bejond the nation boundary, owing to the 
strictness of the press censorship, no tele¬ 
graph dispatch, it is said, having been 
permitted to leave the country. 

New York City, to which most of the 
Italian emigrants are consigned, is not pre¬ 
pared to receive further additions. Al¬ 
ready the local authorities are overtaxed. 
The Italian consul saw the wisdom of send¬ 
ing back within the last week 300 persons 
who must have become wholly dependent 
on chanty, if indeed they were not already 
destitute. The whole subject is a fitting 
one for Congressional inquiry, and it is 
well that much information pertinent 
to the case has already been gathered, 
which may assist in intelligent action. It 
has been clearly shown in the course of 
this inc|uiry that, in defiance of our laws, 
contract labor is being brought to this 
country on a very extensive scale, a large 
number of men practically mortgaging 
future earnings to pay for advances of 
passage money. There can be no doubt 
that this system must be energetically 
suppressed. 

In the face of low prices, and in spite 
of all predictions of a sorrowful ending, 
the Southern ironmasters go on increasing 
their plant. Hardly Lave the two furnaces 
at Bessemer begun work than two new 
coke stacks are to be begun at the same 
place under the leadership of H. F. de 
Bardeleben, to which is to be added a 
charcoal furnace by the Little Bell Iron 
Company at the same place. Cartersville, 
Ga., is to have tl^o new plants, one for 
the manufacture of ferromanganese. 


Tonnage of the Mahoning Talley, 
Qllio, —J. H. Sheadle, Secretary of the 
Mahoning Valley Iron Manufacture! s’ As¬ 
sociation, has completed his tonnage report 
of the mills and furnaces of the Mahoning 
Valley for the year ending July 1, 1888. 
During a portion of the time many fur¬ 
naces were closed down by reason of the 
coke strike. For the year the tonnage 
items were as follows : 


Tons. 

Rolling-mill shipments. 196,421 

Rolling-mill receipts.i. 411,848 

Blast furnace shipments... 306,7.57 

Blast furnace receipts.1,182,629 


During the same period the railroads 
represented in the Mahoning Valley were 
paid $1,685,496.46 for freights. A con¬ 
servative estimate of the revenue derived 
from the transportation of the product of 
these industries to the markets shows that 
it approximated $1,000,000 additional. 
The railroads on incoming freight moved 
169,451,457 tons 1 mile, and on out^ing 
freight hauled 158,486,179 tons 1 mile, a 
total of 327,987,686 tons. The tonnage of 
these rolling mills and furnaces for a year 
u ^ual to 62 per cent, of the railroad 
traffic of Texas, 95 per cent, of Georgia, 
8,000,000 tons greater than that of Iowa, 
one and one-third times the tonnage of Ver¬ 
mont, and the same of Connecticut, twice 
the tonnage of Maine, and equal to the 
total tonna^ of Arkansas, Orc^n, West 
Virginia, New Hampshire and Delaware. 


The fifty-second meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Mining Engineers will be 
held at Buffalo, N. T., beginning on Tues¬ 
day evening, October 2, 1888. 


THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATIpH. 


A 8ICETCH OF ITS HISTORY. 


As one of the best organized and most 
successful labor unions in this country, the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers possesses particular interest, es¬ 
pecially for those connected directly or in¬ 
directly with the iron and steel trades. 
The annual report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Hon. Albert S. Bolles, 
of Pennsylvania, for the year 1887 con¬ 
tains a history of the development of that 
organization by Mr. Charles G. Foster, 
editor of the National Lat)or Tribune^ 
which is the official organ of the associa¬ 
tion. The report is too lengthy to be 
given space in full, and is naturally in 
some respects an ex-parU statement so far 
as its comments are concerned. We ab¬ 
stract from it, however, the leading his¬ 
torical facts and some data relating to the 
details of the organization past and pres¬ 
ent. 

The Amal^mated Association grew out 
of the combination of several unions in 
different departments of the iron and steel 
trades west of the Allegheny Mountains, 
the most important of them being the 
United Sons of Vulcan, organized on the 
12th of April, 1858, in a back room of 
a then popular hostlery in Diamond 
Alley, Pittsburgh, known as “Our House.” 
The utmost secrecy was maintained, and 
after six months of a troubled career the 
effort was abandoned. It was not until 
1861 that the organization was revived. 
Miles 8. Humphries being chosen Grand 
Master in that year. Conditions for its 
growth were favorable, and in January, 
1865, Mr. Humphries submitted to a con¬ 
ference a scale system of prices, developed 
from a suggestion made by Mr. B. F. 
Jones, of Jones & Laughlins’ American 
Iron Works, Pittsburgh. After a joint 
meeting of the trade a scale of prices was 
adopted on the 13th of February. 

Another of the iron and steel unions was 
the Associated Brotherhood of Iron and 
8 teel Rail Heaters, organized in August, 
1872, the first lodge being formed in 1869 
at Chicago. In the first convention, in 
1872, the word “-rail ” was dropped, and 
bar, plate and guide mill heaters were 
made eligible to membership. The broth¬ 
erhood started with nine loages, and at the 
second convention, held in Allegheny 
City, Pa., in May, 1873, it had 22 lodges. 
Mr. Poster adds that thereafter internal 
dissensions absorbed the energy that should 
have been devoted otherwise, and the 
brotherhood did not make a record for 
usefulness. 

Yet another of the separate unions was 
the Iron and Steel Roll Ilands’ Union, or¬ 
ganized in 1870, of rollers, roughers, 
catchers and hookers employed at the 
North Chicago mills. At a national con¬ 
vention held in 1873 the union had grown 
so that delegates were present represent¬ 
ing 15 lodges, with a membership of 478. 

The United Nailers were composed of a 
few local lodges without national organi¬ 
zation. The first official action toward 
amalgamation was that by the Iron and 
Steel Roll Hands’ Union at their conven¬ 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, in April, 1874, 
The National P^rge of the United Sons of 
Vulcan, held in Philadelphia in August, 
1875, took favorable action, the joint 
Committee on Amalgamation of the Asso- j 
ciated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel 
Heaters, Rollers and Roughers and the 
Iron and Steel Roll Hands’ Union, at In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind., August 7, 1875, deferred 
further immediate consideration of a reso¬ 
lution looking to the amalgamation of 
these two bodies, with the view to includ¬ 
ing also the United Sons of Vulcan. The 
action of the latter at Philadelphia was the 
outcome of correspondence with it, author-1 


ized by the Roll Hands’ Union, but there 
wan some delay because of the neglect of 
the National Forge to appoint a committee 
of conference. 

At the next annual meeting the presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Harris, urged very strenously 
the necessity and the advantages of the 
consolidation of all branches of iron and 
steel workers. The other organizations 
in interest met in the same city, Phila¬ 
delphia, coincidently. The result, how¬ 
ever, was not as definite as it might have 
been, but, in correspondence subsequently 
held by the new president of the United 
Sons of Vulcan, Capt. Joseph Bishop, an 
arrangement was made for a meeting of 
committees of the several organizations at 
Pittsburgh, on December 7, 1875. 

The result of this meeting was the for¬ 
mation of a constitution and by-laws for 
an Amalgamated Association, to be sub 
mitted to the lodges and forges, and to be 
then organized at a joint convention 
at Pittsburgh on the third of August, 
1876. After a few alterations the consti¬ 
tution and by-laws submitted by the joint 
committee were accepted, the principal point 
being to strike out from the constitution 
the word “ arbitration, ” leaving concilia¬ 
tion alone as the main principle to guide 
the policy of the organization. 

Mr. Foster summarizes as follows the 
salient features of the first constitution 
thus adopted : 

The Amalgamated Association claimed 
jurisdiction over all lodges then or there¬ 
after to be organized as to matters of 
general importance relating to the welfare 
of the organization, its decisions thereon 
to be final, and to it belonged the au¬ 
thority to determine the customs and 
usages of the trades in interest. The 
officers were a president, secretary, a 
vice-president for each district, a treasurer 
and three trustees. Subordinate lodges 
could be organized upon a nucleus for 
each of not less than five practical iron 
and steel workers, each to have a corres¬ 
ponding representative whose duty con¬ 
sisted in giving a full report of his sub¬ 
lodge to headquarters on the last day of 
every month. Revenue was derived from 
the issue of sub-lodge charters, rituals, 
traveling cards, &c., and a quarterly tax 
in the (Escretion of the president, and a 
fund of 25 cents per capita each quarter 
was required to be provided as a protec¬ 
tion against “ a rainy day ” of strikes and 
lock-outs. The convention was to be 
annually on the first Tuesday of August. 
A member in good standing desirous of 
migrating was entitled to a traveling or 
clearance card, to be issued by head¬ 
quarters on request of his sub-lodge, 
which card was necessary to his amicable 
reception by other sub-lod^. A “ dis¬ 
honorable member” was defined as one 
guilty of having robbed or embezzled 
from a brother member, or having left in 
debt to a member with intent to defraud, 
or had fraudulently received or misapplied 
fund? of the association, or had slanaered 
any brother member, or had advocated 
division of the funds, or separation of 
lodge districts, or act^ contrary to the 
established rules of the association on 
any question affecting the price of labor 
or the system of working in any district, 
provided this was opposed to the interests 
of his fellow workmen in keeping with 
the rules of the association. SuA dis¬ 
honorable ' member was disciplined by 
fine, suspension or expulsion, as deter¬ 
mined by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of his sub-lodge present at hia 
trial. 

The vice-president of a district was em¬ 
powered to legalize strikes, and his duty 
further compelled him to furnish head- 
Quarters with complete statements 6f such 
oifficulties and other grievances; but a 
vice-president was not authorized to le^- 
ize a strike until after thorough investiga¬ 
tion, and all honorable means of avoidance 
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had been employed. An illegal strike was 
entitled to no aid from the common fund, 
nor was a member except his record was 
clear. The point of protection of mem¬ 
bers deemed of most importance was dis- 
char^ from employment for taking active 
part in the affairs of the association. But 
a member thus discharged had to show 
that there was no charge of misconduct or 
willful neglect of his work for his own 
pleasure, or for attending meetings or for 
attending other business of the association 
without leave of absence from the manager 
over his department. In such case the 
association paid the discharged member a 
weekly allowance until a situation was pro¬ 
cured for him. 

In the course of time the methods of the 
association were modified and developed 
further, the following provisions of the 
latest amended constitution giving an idea 
of its present methods: 

The president has authority to visit any 
sub-lodge and inspect its proceedings, and 
if a sub-lodge refuse to place any book or 
other information in its possession in his 
hands whenever required, he may fine or 
suspend the offending sub-lodge and re¬ 
port such action to the secretary of the 
national lodge, who, in turn, reports the 
same to the vice-president of the district 
and to all other sub-lodges. The president 
is responsible to the association in national 
convention for his ofiicial acts. In time 
of contention, also, he is the controlling 
power, and on important occasions has the 
benefit of the advisory assistance of the 
other general officials. 

The vice-presidents are delegates-at- 
large to the annual convention and are the 
president's deputies in their respective dis¬ 
tricts, and each has three deputies who re¬ 
port to him every three months. Repre¬ 
sentatives to the national convention retain 
their representative capacity for one year, 
and one of these of each sub-lodge must 
report (quarterly to the official organ of the 
association, the National Ldltor Tribune^ 
all important news as to the running of 
their respective mills. 

National conventions are held annually 
on the first Tuesday in June in Pittsburgh, 
Six weeks prior to the assembling of the 
convention a programme of business must 
be sent to each sub-lodge by the secretary 
of the national lodge. The convention 
cannot entertain any resolution bearing on 
a question of law or prices, except such 
question has been submitted previously to 
the 8ub-lod|Q^ as stated. 

Revenue is provided as described in ref- 
epence hitherto made to the first constitu¬ 
tion, there having been no change in this 
particular. 

The differences between employers and 
employees are provided for in various 
ways. In each district there is an Execu¬ 
tive Committee, consisting of the vice- 
president, his deputies ana the president 
of the lodge where any grievance may 
have arisen, except for the signing of the 
yearly scales. But no person is allowed to 
serve as a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee who is personally or directly inter¬ 
ested in such grievance. It is the duty of 
the vice-president to examine, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Mill Committee, into both 
sides of any grievance that may have 
arisen before calling the Executive Com¬ 
mittee together to legalize a strike. When 
a strike has been legalized, the vice-presi¬ 
dent must notify tl^e general office 
of the same, in writing; but no sub¬ 
lodge is permitted to enter into a strike 
except by the Executive Committee of the 
district. 

Each sub-lodge must have a ^Iill Com¬ 
mittee consisting of representatives of each 
department. It is the duty of this com¬ 
mittee to superintend and guard the inter¬ 
ests of the association in the several de¬ 
partments thus represented, and when it 
becqmes apparent that any advantage is 


being taken of the laws or of any member 
of ^e association, and the committee of 
the department where this occurs has failed 
to adjust the difiiculty, then the commit¬ 
tees of the other departments, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the committee having the griev¬ 
ance, must jointly exhaust every effort 
with the manager of the works to settle 
the difliculty before reporting the case to 
the vice-president of the district. When 
the Joint Committee, after using all hon¬ 
orable means to bring about a settlement 
of the difliculty, has failed, the committee 
must call a special meeting of the lodges 
in interest, jointly, and all members of 
those lodges working in the mill affected 
must be notified by the Mill Committee to 
attend. At such special meeting the griev¬ 
ance pending must be explicitly stated by 
the members of the Joint Committee, and, 
if the Joint Committee consider the griev¬ 
ance sufficient, the corresponding repre¬ 
sentative of the lodge having the grievance 
shall, by instruction of his lodge, under 
its seal and in no other manner, notify the 
vice-prasident of the district or division 
and work shall continue until the vice- 
president has investigated the case. This 
officer, in conjunction with the Executive 
Committee, may declare a strike, and may 
also declare it at an end if the best inter¬ 
ests of the association demand. In either 
case prompt report to headquarters is re¬ 
quired, and then the president, in cases of 
necessity, has an opjiortunity to try his 
personal powers as a peacemaker. 

Wherever practicable, steps must be 
taken to provide a scale of prices for every 
trade or calling in each district represented 
in the association. When it is found 
necessary that the scale of pnces govern¬ 
ing any department of a mill or factory 
needs revision such department must sub¬ 
mit in writing to the sub-lodge the altera¬ 
tions desired in the scale on or before the 
first meeting in the month of March, and 
each lodge must then consider such desired 
changes, shall vote by ballot thereon and | 
report the result in writing to the general 
office. When all desired alterations in 
the scales are received at the general 
office, which must be by the first Tuesday 
of April, the same are printed in a pam¬ 
phlet and a copy is sent to every sub¬ 
lodge, and the action taken is carried by 
the delegates to the national convention. 
All suggestions pertaining to the scale 
must be referred to the wage committee, 
which is called together three or more days 
before the meeting of the convention, and, 
in order that this committee may act under- 
standingly, the corresponding representa¬ 
tive of each lodge must send to the gen¬ 
eral office, two weeks prior to the meeting 
of the committee, a statement giving the 
condition of their mill, the amount of 
work done the past year, the feeling of the 
members of the lodge regarding wages for 
the next year, stocks in iiand, if any, and 
what kind, and any other information bear¬ 
ing on the subject. 

To change the basis of any scale re¬ 
quires a two-third vote of all the delegates 
present at the annual convention. Ex¬ 
cept the scale is signed in the conference 
of employers and employees, three copies 
must be sent out to each lodge by the gen¬ 
eral secretary, and when signed one is kept 
by the firm, one by the sub-lodge, and the 
third is sent to the general office of the as¬ 
sociation. The scale, unless signed in con¬ 
ference, must be presented to the manu¬ 
facturers for signatures by members of the 
mill committee representing each depart¬ 
ment of the mill one week prior to July 
1 , which is the commencement of the scale 
year, and notice be given by them that un¬ 
less the scale of prices be signed on or 
before June 30 all departments of the mill 
or factory will cease worke.xcept roll turn¬ 
ers and engineers; but when a stock of 
muck bar is on hand, and the company 
does not desire to boil iron, the finishing 


mills must run on after the scale is signed > 
though when ready to boil every man 
must receive his own job, or if he does 
not the mill will cease work until he does. 

Except on questions of wages regu¬ 
lated by a scale of prices, two we^^ 
notice is required from employers before 
a reduction can tak^ place, and two weelu’ 
notice must be given when an advance is 
requested. When it is found beyond a 
doubt that any member of the ass^ation 
is working below the price established by 
it, the tfien in such mill must cease work 
until such prices are rectified. No mem¬ 
ber of the association is allowed to change 
or alter rules existing in any mill before 
submitting the desired c^nge to the 
lodge having control of tne department 
for which the change is intended, and if a 
majority of all members of the lodge vote 
in favor of the change the mill committee 
must notify the superintendent before the 
same goes into effect. 

The laws and rules inculcate sobriety 
while at work and attention to the interests 
of employers, and specify that departures 
from this will not be supported by the 
association. 

An important provision of the laws is 
that any person employed as foreman, pud¬ 
dle boss, superintendent or general man¬ 
ager of any mill or factory, or holding any 
of these positions, together with a situa¬ 
tion at any of the trades having member¬ 
ship in the association, shall not oe eligible 
to or retain membership. In compliance 
with this rule, when a member is promoted 
to a boss-ship he drops his membership, it 
being recognized that a boss is necessarily 
in the interests of the employer, and the 
association policy opposes the individual 
^ * serving two masters, as being a bad 
outlook for either the one or the other. 

The first boiling scale, adopted on the 
13th of February, 1365, was the following: 


Manufacturers. BoOen. 

8>^ cents per pound.19.00 

S}^ cents per pound.8.75 

8 cents per pound.8.50 

7% cents per pound.8.25 

7}^ and 7^ cents per pound.8.00 

7 and 6^ cents per pound.7.50 

6>^ and cents per pound.7.00 

6 and 5^^ cents per pound.6.50 

53 ^ and 5 V cents per pound.6.00 

5 and 4^ cents per pound.5.75 

4>^ and cents per pound.5.50 

4 and 3% cents per pound.5.00 

8>^ and 3*^ cents per pound.4.75 

3 and 2% cents per pound.4.50 

2>^ cents per pound.4.00 


When it was adopted, common bar was 
selling at 7^ cents per pound, but in April 
the markets declined, falling to 3^ to 4 
cents by July, which made the rate for 
boiling $5 per ton. The men gave 90 
days’ notice to terminate the agreement, 
the prices having recovered in the mean 
while to figures corres^nding with a) 1 
rate for boiling. They demanded and got 
$8 per ton, this rate prevailing from Octo- 
^r, 1865, to October, 1866, ^en they de¬ 
manded $9, which was conceded. In De¬ 
cember they were served with notice of a 
reduction of $2 per ton, which was refused, 
a lockout following which lasted until 
May, 1867, and terminated by the manu¬ 
facturers’ withdrawal of the r^uction. 

At the close of this serious episode the 
boilers’ organization asked for a conference 
with the manufacturers for the purpose of 
arranging a scale that woula prevent 
further differences. This suggestion was 
accepted, and wages were arranged spe¬ 
cially for the time up to the following 
September, upon the 15th day of which 
month it was agreed that a scale should go 
into effect. This scale provided a 25-cent 
reduction or advance in the price of boil¬ 
ing for each corresponding change of a 
4 - cent on card rates, the agreement to be 
terminated upon 30 days' notice by either 
party. It was in 1871 that it was decided 
to make the changes by tenths, a ^ cent 
per pound advance or recession in the card 
to carry 10 cents advance or recession per 
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ton for boiling. Finished bar iron de¬ 
clined from 5 cents per pound in January, 
1873, to 2i cents per pound in the autumn 
of 1874 ; demand had dropped, and the 
prospects were bad. In October the manu¬ 
facturers requested a conference and gave 
the 80 days^ notice of termination of the 
scale agreement. They also demanded a 
reduction of $1 per ton on the basis of the 
scale, which would have been, as they put 
it. a reduction of the basis. After several 
conferences the boilers proposed a com¬ 
promise, but the manufacturers declined, 
and a lockout followed of five months’ 
duration. This was brought to a close by 
the acceptance of the boilers* terms, and 
the signing of a scale that provided 10 
cents per ton advance or recer^ion with 
every cent, per pound advance or re¬ 
cession in the price of common bar iron 
and the 80 days* termination clause In 
October, 1875, six months after this agree¬ 
ment was made, the manufacturers served 
notice of termination and called for a con¬ 
ference. 

The market was very much demoralized; 
prices were at almost any figure, except a 
reasonable one, and card cutting was rife. 
The price list had receded cents and 
there was no outlook that could be defined. 
From the date of the panic in 1873 on for 
several years was a period that tried men’s 
souls and tested to the utmost the new 
method of the arrangement of wages. The 
conference of 1875 mscussed means of tid¬ 
ing over the hard times. A special rate 
of wages for an especially depressed con¬ 
dition was the object. The manufacturers 
proposed $4.50 per ton, and early in De¬ 
cember a compromise was reached by 
w'hich the rate was made $5 until the 18th 
of that month and $4.75 for the two 
months following. At the expiration of 
this arrangement, February 14, 1876, the 
conference conventions Reconvened, but, 
being unable to make an arrangement, the 
committees separated, so utterly “at 83 a” 
that it was understood each firm was to 
proceed unguided and untrammeled by 
previous associations and restrictions. The 
toilers had profited by their union experi¬ 
ence and were quick to determine that 
$4.75 per ton was the lowest price they 
would accept. In May another conference 
was held, but hard times still lingered, 
and there was no definite conclusion, ex¬ 
cept “to agree to disagree.” The work¬ 
men endeavored to have the scale non-term- 
inable for a twelvemonth, the scale year to 
date from the first day of June. In pursu¬ 
ance of this the scale was accompanied by 
notice that, unless it was signed by May 
31, work would cease on that date. The 
proposition was rejected, but after two 
weeks was accepted, and, for the first time 
in the history of this industry, there 
was some assurance of work continuing 
throughout a twelvemonth. Thus the 
United Sons of Vulcan scored a triumph 
that has remained with the organization 
ever since and which has been of the 
most material advantage to the members, 
to their employers and to the public, and 
has been one of the active factors in build¬ 
ing a reputation for the association second 
to that of no other labor organization in 
the world. 

In June, 1877, the yearly scale again 
went into effect; also in June, 1878 and 
1879. In June, 1880, a demand was made 
for an advance of 50 cents per ton on the 
24 -cent basis, and after a few days’ stop¬ 
page the point was conceded. This scale 
was in operation for five years, having 
been re-enacted at each June conference; 
but in 1885 the minimum was reduced to 
$0 per ton for boiling on a 2 -cent card. 
This was changed in the scale of 1887-88 
to $5.50 per ton on a 2-cent base. 

The finishers had no scale previous to 
the amalgamation, except a guide-mill 
schedule of rates, adopted on April 2, 1872. 
The association prepared a bar-mill scale 


in 1879, which was adopted on the 17th of 
October of that year, ^e conference of 
the c«^mmittees of the Amalgamated Asso¬ 
ciation and the Manufacturers’ Association 
adopted—June 26, 1886, at Pittsburgh—a 
scale of prices which included all details 
of boiling, muck mill, bar and nail-plate 
mill, guide, 10-inch, hoop and cotton-tie 
mills, with the different departments of 
nut iron, channel iron, T-iron angles, clip 
or wagon strap, hame iron; also plate and 
tank mills, sheet mills and nail cutting; 
m fact, all the production of the finishing 
departments. 

Washington News. 

{Prtyin Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington. D. C., Augrust 7,1888. 

The Senate Sub-Committee on Finance 
are still putting in six hours a day on their 
revenue reducing and tariff adjusting 
scheme, with at least a week or 10 days’ 
work ahead. About as near as can be said 
now, the bill will not be laid before the 
full committee until their regular meet¬ 
ing next Tuesday, August 14. It is ex¬ 
pected that it will engage attention there 
at least a week, and possibly two, throw¬ 
ing it over to August 21 or 28 before reach¬ 
ing the Senate. 

Senator Allison says that he had expected 
to be able to close the discussion in two 
or three weeks, but from present indica¬ 
tions it would run much longer, as the 
Democratic Senators intend to give the 
subject a very exhaustive consideration; 
they take the President’s message and the 
Mills bill as their line of debate in antag¬ 
onism to the Senate measure. From the 
outlook it will be well on toward October 
1, if not later, before a vote can be reached. 
Tlie record on long sessions of Congress 
has yet a margin of 54 days. The long¬ 
est continuous sittinff of Confess was 
the first session of the Thirty-first Con¬ 
gress, which met on December 3, 1849, 
and adjourned September 80, 1850, 

making 301 days. The present Congress 
has reached but 247 days. The partisan 
controversies over slavery questions leading 
to the passage of the fugitive slave biU 
and border troubles consumed the time of 
the national legislators during that long 
and weary summer sitting. The compro¬ 
mise tariff of 1833 had passed. In 1842, 
the Whi^ being in power, substituted 
their distinctively protective tariff of that 
year. In 1846 that measure was sup¬ 
planted by the Walker low-duty tariff. 
Tlie tariff under this scheme remained 
operative until 1857, when a still lower 
cut was made. From the tariff of 1857 
till the Morrill tariff of 1861, a war meas¬ 
ure, the coimtry has been nearer free trade 
than at any time since the act of 1816. 
There have been 11 sessions of Congress 
since 1789 which have sat later than Au¬ 
gust 7. 

At the close of the discussion of Ihe 
Senate, and after the votes shall have been 
taken, it would not be surprising if the 
two Houses should get into a wrangle, first 
in conference committee and then over 
conference reports, which might protract 
the tariff controversy down to the day of 
election in November. After that, which¬ 
ever way the result may turn by the will of 
the people, both sides in Congress will 
doubtless be willing to cry quits. 

The inevitable thing in the whole busi¬ 
ness is that the industrial interests of the 
country need not anticipate a rest from 
tariff agitation for at least another Con¬ 
gress. Should the Republicans win they 
will doubtless consummate their efforts to 
revise the tariff in the interests of Amercan 
markets for American products. If the 
Democrats win the Mills bill will be but 
a stepping-stone to further pruning of the 
tariff schedules, and swelling of the free 
list. Free coal and free iron ore, and a 


nominal duty on pig iron, would be the 
next move. 

The present tariff doin» in the Senate 
are purely the political side of the ques¬ 
tion. The economic phase will not enter 
into the calculations of the legislators as 
long as the interests of parties are at 
stake. 


The Life of an Iron Roof. 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Compimy 
have obtained some valuable information 
from Mr. W. A. Meninger, of Covington, 
Ky., who has had upward of 85 years’ ex¬ 
perience in the roofing trade in that 
vicinity, on the life of an iron roof. Mr. 
Meninger stated that in 1856 he put up a 
corrugated-iron roof on what was then 
known as the Clayton Young House, at 
No. 33 West Fifth street, Covington, 
which is now occupied by the sisters of 
Notre Dame as a school. This roof did 
first-class service and gave good satisfac¬ 
tion until about ten years ago, when, upon 
some changes being made in the building, 
it was taken off. The material compos¬ 
ing it has since been sold to different par¬ 
ties and is now in use for covering various 
sheds, stables and other small buildings 
in Covington and vicinity. In 1861 Mr. 
Meninger covered the Charles Whitcomb 
House, adjoining the Fourth Street Pres¬ 
byterian Church, with corrugated iron. 
This roof is doing perfect service to-day. 
The expense for repairs, and even repaint¬ 
ing, has been hardly worth mentioning. 

In 1863 he put a similar roof of corru¬ 
gated iron on a brick building erected for 
Mr. George Phillip, who then owned the 
property, the lot being now occupied by 
the Fourth Street Presbjrterian Church. 
Mr. Phillip manufactured and prepared 
the matenals himself in his rolling mill. 
The building has been used as a dwelling 
house most of the time since then, and 
this roof has answered its purpose admir¬ 
ably. It is now in a remaraably good 
state of preservation, considering that it 
has had no attention in the way of repair¬ 
ing for a number of years. 

Mr. Meninger also cited the history of 
a number of old-time iron roofs with 
which he *18 personally acquainted. T^e 
old Howe warehouse on Market space had 
over it for over 80 years an iron roof. 
After affording complete protection for 
this long period, and over an almost fiat 
surface, it was removed about three years 
ago. The Licking Rolling Mill has a cor¬ 
rugated iron roof which has been on it for 
over 25 years, and to Mr. Meninger’s 
certain knowled^, it has never had a coat 
of paint since it was first put on. The 
Kentucky Central Railroad snops in Cov¬ 
ington were originally furnished with a 
corrugated-iron roof, which remained for 
over 23 years in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion, and was only recently removed on 
the occasion of some repairs and changes. 


Mr. Frederick Siemens, writing to the 
editor of /row, states that in the new 
Siemens furnaces, introduced since 1883, 
which are heated by radiation, the con¬ 
sumption of fuel is found to be reduced to 
less that 8 cwt. of small coal to the ton of 
steel ingots produced. This saving in fuel 
is combined with the further advantage 
that the steel made is much more free from 
blowholes than that made in furnaces 
heated by contact of fiame, the finished 
metal being therefore stronger. In the 
older form of open-hearth furnaces 150 
charges were regularly made without a 
stoppage, and in the furnaces heated by 
radiation a much greater number of charges 
are made. At several works over 300 
charges have been made without repairs; 
at one works 440 charges -were made, and 
at another works a furnace had worked 
for 12 months, making two charges per 
24 hours, without stoppage for repairs. 
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Foreign Markets. 


equivalents 

Franc. Peaetaor Lira. 

Florin (Netherlands). 

Florin (Austria).. . 

Kllreis (PortUBal),. 

Milrets (Brasil). 

Mark (Oermanj). 

Rllonam. 

Picul. 


OencK. 

— 19 .:» 


. 40.2 

.86.0 

.. 

. 6«.H 

. 23.8 

Pounds. 

...22i).6 

... 134 . 


CHILI. 

Valparaiso, June 8, 1888.— Copper. —Now 
that the difference in price between spot and 
futures has ceased, the mining companies’ 
agents have been more inclined to do business, 
and lar^ sales have been made by them at 

f radually hardening rates. In this manner 
une shipments have been all disiiosed of, to¬ 
other with the major portion of July, while 
for August there are only buyers at lower 
rates. For the moment the market has conse¬ 
quently relapsed into quietude. Sales for the 
fortnight .sum up 31,40) quintals, at 128.60 ai 
$30.60, $30.25 equaling £76. 31/, with 23/6 
freight. Nitrate. — Some 884,500 quintals 
changed hands at $2.70, spot, and $2.75, fu¬ 
tures, ^ $2.70 equaling 8/33< V cwt., with 

30/ freight. May shipments to Europe recu?hed 
42,000 tons, and to the United States 4500; 
loading June 1, 25.000 and 4.5(X) respectively; 
charters, 16,200 ana 4000. / Coal is stiff, arriv¬ 
als from England and Australia being delayed, 
and domestic production diminished, New¬ 
castle ranmng from 55/ to 37/6, and Au^ralian 
38/ to 35/, as to time of sailing. Exchange. 
25%(1 .—Weber d: Co. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, July 31, 1888.— TYn.—The July 
shipments from the Straits Settlements to the 
United States amounted to 300 tons, against 
200 last year; since January 1 to 1150, against 
2800; to England in July to 600, against 000, 
and since January 1 to 10,600, a^nst 7500.— 
OilfiUan^ Wood d Co., to Charles Nordhaus^ 
New York^ per cable direct. 

Manila, July 30, 1888.— Hemp. —There are 
buyers at $9.50, against $9 same date last year, 
equaling ton cost and freight £32, against 
£o0. 8/8. Cleared for the United States since 
January 1, 115,000 boles, against 125,000; load¬ 
ing for do., 8000, against 11,000; cleared for 
England since Januaiy 1, 206,000, against 121,- 
000 ; loading for do., 15,000, against, 16,000: 
cleared for all other ports, 45,0«/0, against 24,- 
000 ; receipts at all other ports since last cable, 
9000, against 9000; do. smce January 1, 337,- 
000, against 226,000 and 224,000 the previous 
two years. Freight, $6, against $5. Ex¬ 
change, 3/5%, against 3/5% last year.—ATer 
d Co. to Charles Nordhaus, Neih Y'ork, per 
cable direct 

Colombo, June 21, 1888.— Htimbaoo.—Has 
been moderately active and steady. We quote 
to-day per ton m rupees: Large lumps, 145 @ 
160; Ordinary ditto, 125 (T? 1.50: Chi^, 80 {a 
95, and Dust, 40 @ 65. Following have been 
the shipments since October 1, 1887: To Eng¬ 
land, 54,546 cwt.; to Marseilles 38; to Trieste, 
419; to Hamburg, 69.55; to Antwerp, ,3189; to 
Bremen, 1012; to India, 82; and to the United 
States 98,914; together, 165,155, against 181,381 
last year, i:43/)64 in 1886 and 131,.509 in 188.5. 
We quote Coir Yam, No. 1 to 3. 7 to 12 rupees 
cwt. Exchange \/^%.— Volkart Bros., 
through Mr John W. Greene, Agemt., 82 
WaU street. ^ ' 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, July 28, 1888.-/ron.—The de¬ 
mand for Pig on the part of rolling mills has 
not yet increased and stocks are gradu^ly ac- 
ciunulating; at the same time Iron Ore is less 
firm. Only the production of Bessemer Pig 
was diminished somewhat The Rhenish- 
Westphalian syndicate still upholds the pr.ce 
for Pig, but at Siegen a marked anxiety is 
shown to sell, and this competition causes a 
feeling of weakness. The makers of Spiegel 
still have a good many orders to attend to; 
some have booked enough to last them for the 
remainder of the year. At the same time- 
stocks are not imwieldy, so that in spite of a 
failing export demand the price of 56 marks 
per ton is kept up for 10 to 12 %. At Siegen 
Forge Pig may be had for 47 @ 48 marks. 
Bessemer and T homas continue wanted. Lux¬ 
embourg Forge Pig remains 38.70. As for 
the rolling mills in Rheuish-Westohalia, they 
are kept tolerably busy in tilling domestic re¬ 
quirements, but absolutely nothing transpires 
for export, a thing leading to a good deal of 
complaint, but not of uneasiness, since many 
makers have sold at home ail they turn out 
till October 1. As the building season is rather 
lively, Beams couLnue selling with great ease. 
Boilermakers are as well booked as before, 
but the demand lor Thin bheets is slack still. 
Though by no means active, the least so for ex¬ 
port, the Wire branch seems to be of good 


cheer. Machine shops, foundries and car works 
maintain a fair amount of liveliness. The car 
shops boast of three times the volume of trade 
thej' had last year. Wire Rods are selling at 
121 marks, Bessemer Steel Billets at lift.— 
Borsenhalle. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, July 26, Hardware. 

—Russian Hardware, Brass Goods, Glassware 
and China are being shipped in large amounts 
to Persia. This Russo-Persian trade is pushed 
with great vigor by Konschine & Co.; who 
have succeeded in opening at Teheran, the 
capital of Persia, a Russian exhibition of simi¬ 
lar wares and are besides making great efforts 
to get the concession from the Persian Govern¬ 
ment for a railroad line to connect the south¬ 
ern shore of the Caspian with Teheran, a com¬ 
pany of Russian capitalists being ready to 
build the same.— Journal de St. Petersbourg. 

Comparative Cost of Lighting by Elec¬ 
tricity and Gas. 


A careful test was made in October last 
at the Grand Central depot, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to determine the com|mrative cost of 
lighting by electricity and gas, and a sum¬ 
mary of the result was recently published. 
This states that these tests were carried on 
for 16 days, the first eight of which were 
assigned to the gas company and the re¬ 
maining eight days to the electric light 
company. The steam used for operating 
the elevator pumps and for heating pur¬ 
ses was taken from a separate se^ of 
ilers, leaving one set to be used exclu¬ 
sively in furnishing steam to the engines 
driving the dynamos, and the cost of 
which was^ 


Coke used per fortnight, including start¬ 
ing fires, ir29 bushels, at 7 cents.$65. Oil 

Water to boilers, including waste for 
cleaning boilers, &c., 38,408, at 9 cents 

W per 1000 gals. .3. .50 

ages—two firemen, one day and one 

night. 24.00 

Interest on investment and depreciation 
of boilers and fixtures. 5.00 


Total.$97. .53 


To ascertain the cost per annum, the 
ratio of lighting hours which these days 
bear to the entire year has to be deter¬ 
mined ; both the bills for electric lighting 
and the lighting time table of the gas 
company show the dark hours of October 
to be one-tenth of the entire year, which, 
taken as the basis of calculation, make the 
actual cost of steam supplied by the depot 
company for one year $3895. The charge 
for electric light, exclusive of steam sup¬ 
ply, is based upon the weight of zinc in 
grammes (15.44 pounds) deposited during 
any interval of time, multiplied by the 
constant 17 grammes, the number of so- 
called thousand candle-power of light fur¬ 
nished for the inter\'al, and for which they 
charge, according to their contract, 37 
cents per so-called candle-power. The 
cost for October thus calculated was 
$665.75, or total cost per annum^ exclu¬ 
sive of steam, $6659. The actual amount 
cfiarged for 1886 by the electric light com¬ 
pany was $15,086, while the cost of one 
year’s illumination of the depot—accord¬ 
ing to this list—was $10,654. Tfcds discrep¬ 
ancy, as shown by the list, between the 
cost and the actual previous charge, can¬ 
not be reconciled by any possible change 
of conditions or any known method of 
computation, and shows that either during 
the test some method was successfully 
adopted with a view of materially reduc¬ 
ing the apparent cost of electricity or that 
the charge heretofore made for an equal 
degree of illumination has been dispropor¬ 
tionate to the service rendered. 

The average illuminating power of all 
the lights used in the depot, buildings, 
&c., was equivalent to 185.15 lights of 16 
candle-power each, or 29,624 power. The 
tests of the gas showed it to be of 16.94 
candle-power. The total registered quan¬ 
tity of gas passing meters during the eight 
days’ test was 214,700 cubic feet, of wmch 
the amount used for illuminating purposes 


I was 196,700 cubic feet, which <x)st for 
Octolier $911, or for the enrire year, 
$9,107.50. From the tests it follows that 
the same degree of illumination can lighten 
with gas that was given by electricity 
with a saving of 27.72 per "cent. That 
using gas without limitation, affording a 
higher degree of illumination, the expense 
would be nearly 40 per cent, less than the 
cost of electric lighting in 1886. Apart 
from the cost of the light produced by the 
electric plant, there are other interesting 
facts. During the weighing of the zinc 
plates of the voltameteis, it was found 
that the diminishing plate gained in weight 
instead of losing, as it should if the meter 
is working properly, showing a reversal of 
current. This fact indicates a state of 
affairs very dangerous to the pocket of the 
consumer of electric light, for if the meters 
will work backward, they may work for¬ 
ward at a rate greater than that assigned 
by theory, and cause a registration of more 
light than is furnished. 

Another fact is the great range in can¬ 
dle-power of the lights caused by a slight 
change in the intensity or pressure of the 
electric current. Thus the (D) 32 nominal 
candle-power lamp, having the filament at 
an angle of 45° to the place of the photom¬ 
eter bar with a resistance producing 99 volts, 
the current w as 1.05 ampere and the can¬ 
dle-power was 23.94, where, w ith a slightly 
increased resistance, the current w’as 1.268 
ampere and the candle-power 42.80. The 
reduction of the current and resistance 
diminishes the load on the dynamos and 
engines, prolon^^ the existence of the 
lamp, and materially diminishes the illu¬ 
minating effect. If the pressure of the 
electric current is reduced below’ 99 volts 
the illumination produced will be greatly 
reduced below the standard, while the cost 
to the consumer may be practically un¬ 
changed. The cost is about the same for 
a strong as for a weak light, or while the 
illuminating effect steadily diminishes with 
use, the current to maintain its incandes¬ 
cence remains substantially constant, and 
consequently the cost to the consumer 
becomes greater with a lower candle- 
ower. With the Edison light a reduced 
rilliancy is not accompanied by a reduc¬ 
tion of expense, but under certain condi¬ 
tions of lamp and service the cost may' be 
greater for a light of 16 candle power than 
for one of twice the brilliancy. Changing 
the jiosition of the filament (loop) of the 
lamp under same conditions of current and 
pressure produces a reduction of 50 per 
cent, in the illuminating power. The 
most startling result of the tests, says the 
Progressire Age, is the loss of over 60 per 
cent, in effect bctw’een the driving engines 
and the lamps. In almost any other appli¬ 
cation of steam-power to useful work, the 
relation of the work done to the power 
expended in doing it must be much greater 
to V economical. With gas or kerosene 
a given consumption of illuminating sub¬ 
stances furnishes a constant power of light, 
while a diminished brilliancy of light is 
always accompanied by a reduction m the 
consumption of illuminating material and 
a corresponding reduction of cost. 


It is reported from Fall River, R. I., 
that a syndicate composed of three capi¬ 
talists of national reputation, whose names 
are for the present withheld, has been look¬ 
ing over the field for the establishment of 
a big steel plant in New England, and have 
decided to locate in Fall River if a suitable 
site can be obtained. Such a site, in their 
opinion, is the wharf and lumW yard 
property of Cook, Borden & Co., on Davol 
street, for the purchase of which negotia^ 
tions are now pending. The syndicate 
propose to mvest $1,000,000 in the pur- 
chase of a site, erection of a plant and de¬ 
velopment of the works, and will give 
employment to 800 hands when in full 
operation. 
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T RADE Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 7,1S88. s 

Pig Iron.—^The market has shown but 
little change during the week, and is 
practically m about the same position as 
then noted. Good brands are still in light 
supply and there is a gradual movement 
towani somewhat higher prices, although 
as yet there is no quotable advance. The 
demand is perhaps not quite as active as 
it was a couple of weeks ago, as a good 
many orders were placed at about that 
time, and those who are in the market now 
do not fall in with the idea of paying 
higher prices, and are therefore either tak¬ 
ing smaU lots or postponing entirely until 
something more definite can be learned in 
regard to the position. At the moment, 
however, sellers have the advantage, and 
those controlling desirable brands are get¬ 
ting advances varying from 26 to 50 cents 
above the lowest rates ruling during June 
and July, while those who at that time 
cut under the market are now pretty 
firm at quoted prices, and not in¬ 
clined to sell for any delivery beyond 
Septembei. This statement probably con¬ 
veys all that can be said in favor of the 
market, except that stocks are light, and 
that the demand promises to be mamtained 
on its present basis, with some chance of 
its being increased. From a buyer’s stand¬ 
point, things do not appear quite so favor¬ 
able. There is no improvement in the 
price of Finished Iron, neither is the de¬ 
mand of a character to cause any very 
hopeful feelings as regards prices, conse¬ 
quently the demand for an advance on Pig 
Iron does not meet with much response. 
Furthermore, Iron can be had at the old 
prices, providing that consumers are will- 
mg to try new brands, and while this al¬ 
ternative is not very readily accepted it 
has its influence in more ways than one. 
For instance, make the price of a new 
brand a little lower, or make the old one 
a little higher, and a decision will soon be 
reached. There are still other reasons 
why buyers delay placing their orders at 
advanced prices. Western mills just 
starting up have been heavy buy¬ 
ers during the past two or three 
weeks, and having placed their orders, 
there may be now, as there was before they 
shut down, more or less surplus for East¬ 
ern markets. These are points which con¬ 
sumers would like to see cleared up before 
committing themselves to an advance, 
especially as they see no indications of 
better prices for their own products. But 
the position is undoubtedly better than it 
was some time ago, although as we have 
tried to show, the question as regards the 
future is still largelv in abeyance. Mean - 
while, there is a disposition to look for 
improvement, and it would not require 
much to bring about results of that char¬ 
acter. Sales during the week have gen¬ 
erally been small lots at prices ranging 
from fl8 to $19 at tide, for No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry; $17 to $17.60 for No. 2, and $16 to 
$16.26 for Gray Forge. Southern Irons 
neglected, but could probably be had at 
50^ to $t ^ ton less than (juoted for Penn¬ 
sylvania or Virginia Irons. 

Foreign Iron.—Prices are entirely 
nominal, as there is no demand at 
present. Asking prices are as follows: 
Bessemer, $19 $20, c.i.f., duty paid, 

and 20 Spiegel, $26 @ $20.50. 

Blooms.—There is something of a 
scarcity of Nail Slabs, and while quota¬ 
tions are unchanged it is not easy to get 
prompt deliveries. Prices about as follows: 
Slabs and Billets from $29 to $35, f.o.b. 
cars at mill, according to analysis; 


Charcoal Blooms, $52 ^ $54 ; Run¬ 
out Anthracite $42 ^4; Scrap 

Blooms, $33 (gi $35 ^ ‘ ‘ bloom ” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
aid, $29 $30 for Nail Slabs; $31.50 

32.50 for 4x4 Billets, and $35 @ $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Mack Bars. —There is more inquiry, 
and with light offerings prices are firm at 
from $27.50 to $28, delivered, or $26.60 
@ $27.50 at mill, accordmg to location, &c. 

Bar Iron. —There is a fair amount of 
business on hand, and mills are kept fully 
employed in one way or another \\’ithout 
accumulating much work for later deliv¬ 
ery. In other words, larg^e lots are not 
called for, so that a continuance of the 
present activity can only be maintained by 
a steady flow of orders from week to week. 
In the meantime, however, there is plenty 
of business, with a fair probabihty of in¬ 
creasing activity as the season advances. 
But prices have not improved, and are 
hardly likely to do so until the mills get 
more work ahead. Hand-to-mouth busi¬ 
ness is well enough in its way, but heavy 
buying is indispensable to an advance in 
prices, hence manufacturers do not as yet 
feel sufliciently confident of their posi¬ 
tion to warrant them in asking more 
money. Still considerations are in that 
direction, and to that extent the 
outlook indicates confidence in present 
quotations, and hopefulness in regard to 
the future. As mentioned last week quo¬ 
tations cannot be given with much exact¬ 
ness as there all sorts of prices, all sorts of 
Iron and all sorts of orders. In a general 
way 1.75^ @ 1.86^ covers both extremes 
of the market, but all depends on the size 
of order, quality of Iron, &c. Skelp Iron 
is said to be a little dearer—in any case 
manufacturers are asking 1.82^^ @ 1.85^ 
for grooved, but it remains to be seen 
whether buyers will respond. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —There is 
a trifle more inquiry, and it is likely that 
some fair sized orders will be placed dur¬ 
ing the week. The mills have very little 
work on hand, however, and there are 
plenty of sellers at quoted rates. The out¬ 
look indicates a moderate consumption 
during the fall months, but no material 
change in prices is looked for until the 
volume of business assumes larger propor¬ 
tions. Asking rates are about as follows: 
Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 1.95^ @ 
2.05^ ; Shell, 2.4^ @ 2.6^; Flange, 3.6^; 
Fire-Box, 4^; Steel Plates, Tank and 
Ship Plate, 2.3^ (gi 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; 
Flange, 8^ @ 3J^; Fire-Box, 3^^ @ 4^^. 

Stractnral Iron.—The demand is 
rather light at present, and mills are be¬ 
ginning to run short of work in some of 
their department. Orders are chiefly for 
small lots, although one sale amounted to 
about 900 tons, delivery to be taken late 
in the fall. Prices are unchanged as fol¬ 
lows: 2^ ® 2.10^ for Bridge Plate; 2^ 
@ 2.10^ for Angles; 2.6^ @ 2.7^ for 
Tees, and 3.3^ for Beams and Channels, 
Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand keeps up 
very fairly, and while there is the usual 
irregularity in prices, owing to the differ¬ 
ence in quality, good makes command full 
prices, which for small lots are about as 
follows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28... @ 

Best Refined, Nos. 18 to ‘25.3 (g 

Common, yif less than the above. 

Best Bloom sheets, Nos. *29 to 28_ 4}4 C(f. 

Best Bloom Sheets, N os. 221 o 25_4 (a 4 i+Y 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 191o21... .3)^ (<5 

Blue Annealed.2.8 (g 3 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.623^ ^ 

Common, discount.97? 

Merchant Steel.—Trade is beginning 
to improve in this department, and mills 
look forward to a heavy fall trade. Prices 
are quoted for lots from store as fol¬ 
lows: Tool Steel, 8^^ ; Machinery, 2/^^; 
Crucible Spring, 4^^; Open-Heaiih Ordi¬ 


nary Spring, @ 2^^; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery, 5^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Or¬ 
dinary Sheet, 8^. 

Steel Bails.—Only small sales are re¬ 
ported in this market, $30 at mill being 
the usual quotation. Sales are reported to 
have been made in some cases at less 
money, but the feeling is firmer, and it is 
claimed that about $30 would now be a 
firm quotation on the very best class of 
orders. • 

Old Bails.—Nothing doing in spot 
lots. Sales for delivery at mills in the in¬ 
terior have been made at from $22 to $23, 
which are now firm quotations, as the 
offerings are very*light. 

Scrap Iron. —Market dull, and prices ir¬ 
regular. Small lots pf good quality com¬ 
mand about the figures quoted below, say 
$18 $19 for cargo lots; $20 $21 for 

carload lots, delivered, or for choice $21.50 
@ $22; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turn¬ 
ings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $19 @ 
$20; Cast Scrap, $14 (g| $15; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 $10: Old Fish Plates, $24 

$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil¬ 
adelphia, or its equivalent. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.—No change to 
note in this department. Business still 
continues good and prices fairly satisfac¬ 
tory. Discounts are quoted as follows: 
Black Butt-Welded 66 ^;on Galvanized 
do., 45^; on Black Lap-Welded, 65 
on Galvanized do., 5^ on Boiler 
Tubes, 60 

Nails.—There is some trade doinn in 
small lots, but generally speaking trade is 
very dull. Price is quoted at from $2 to 
$2.10 from store, with the usual discount 
for carload lots. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 77 Fourth Ave., I 
PiTTSBUBOH, August 7, 1888. f 

The general industrial situation, while 
not improving as rapidly as could be de¬ 
sired, IS improving nevertheless, and the 
outlook for a good fall trade is encourag¬ 
ing. Labor complications are not as nu¬ 
merous as they have been. With few ex¬ 
ceptions, the Iron mills have signed the 
wage scale and started up, and in other 
branches of manufacturing there is now 
but little trouble between employers and 
employees. Iron manufacturers claim that 
the cost of labor is much greater here than 
cast of Pittsburgh, and that Eastern com¬ 
petitors have a decided advantage over 
them in this respect, and this was the 
principal reason for a reduced wage scale. 

Pig Iron.—The activity noted for some 
weeks past continues; there is no trouble 
in finding buyers for all the Iron that is 
being offered within the range of our quo¬ 
tations. Furnacemen are not as free sell¬ 
ers as they were a month ago; the most of 
those whose furnaces are in blast are pretty 
well sold up, and then the feeling obtains 
that better prices are likely to be obtained 
before long. Since our last report sales of 
Mill Irons have been made at an advance 
of 25^ 30^ y ton, and those furnace- 

men pretty well sold up are refusing to 
moke additional sales, from which it is 
evident that they anticipate still higher 
prices. The market is in that peculiar 
condition now that furnacemen are more 
dis|>osed to sell for immediate than future 
delivery, while consumers are more anxi¬ 
ous to anticipate future than present 
wants. Stocks in first hands, arc com¬ 
paratively light, the surplus having 
been pretty well picked up. Some 
furnacemen are very confident of con¬ 
siderably higher prices in the near 
future, while others, equally well in¬ 
formed, are not so extravagant in tlieir 
expectation. It is very generally admitted, 
however, that there is little or no margin 
for profit at present prices, and it is not 
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strange, therefore, that an advance is looked 
for. We quote prices as follows : 

Neutral Gray For^.$14.00 dt $14.75, cash 

AUOreMUl. 15.50 16.00, ‘‘ 

White and Mottled. 13.75 14.00, 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.75 17.00, 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.60 16.25, 

No. 8 Foundry. 14.76 16.00, 

Charcoal Foundry. 20.00 dd 28.00, 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 28.00, 

Bessemer Iron.. 17.00 (t^ 17.^ 


The only sale of Bessemer Iron reported 
was a lot of 2000 tons at $17.25 cash, 
which is the top of the market at present. 


Mack Bar. —There is more inquiry and 
the market is firmer, in sympathy with Pig 
Iron. We now quote at $26.25 @ $26.75, 
cash, as to quality and#delivery. 

Manafactared Iron. —There is an im¬ 
proved demand; orders are coming for¬ 
ward more freely, the mills have nearly all 
resumed operations, and some of them are 
reputed as having about all they can do. 
No change in prices: Bars, 1.70^ @ 1.80^; 
Plates, 2.15^ @ 2.20^; No. 24 Sheet, 
2.70^ @ 2.80^, all 60 days, with usual 
discount of 2 ^ off fbr cash. The out¬ 
look is favorable for a good fall and win¬ 
ter trade, and this has had considerable to 
do with causing the mill owners to sign 
the wage scale and hurry up in starting 
up their mills—they were anxious to hold 
their trade, realizing as they do that it is 
easier to lose desirable customers than to 
obtain them in these days of active and 
sharp competition. 

Nails.— The card price remains, un¬ 
changed, and manufacturers here are still 
refusing to cut below the card, but buyers 
are able to do better elsewhere, and Pitts¬ 
burgh makers, owing to their refusal to 
cut, are doing little or nothing. We con¬ 
tinue to quote upon a basis of $1.90 for 
12d. to 40d., 60 days, 2 off for cash, but 
orders are being taken west of here as low 
as $1.80 and even $1.75, at which prices 
Pittsburgh manufacturers can see nothing 
in the business, and, as already noted, 
there are very few Nails being made here. 


Wroaght-Iron Pipe.— There is an in¬ 
creased demand for Pipe; some few of the 
mills are pretty fully employed, and while 
prices remain unchanged the market is 
firmer. It looks now as if the last half of 
the year would be better than the first half 
of the year. In addition to regular trade, 
which has improved considerably, natural 
gas companies are buying more Jreely, and 
now and again we hear of pretty ^ood 
sized orders being on the market. Pnces, 
however, while firmer, are unsatisfactory, 
but if the present demand continues, an 
advance will no doubt be established. 
The Manufacturers^ Association will have 
to be revived, however, before any regular 
advance can be made; there has not been 
a meeting of the association, we believe, 
since last fall. We continue to quote dis¬ 
counts off regular list as follows: Black 
Butt Welded Pipe, 60 4; do.. Lap 
Welded, 70 Galvanizea Butt, 55 
Galvanized Lap, 60 ^; Boiler Tubes, 65 ^; 
Casing, 85^ $ foot, net; 2-inch Tubing, 

Old Bkils. —There is an increasing in- 
quiiy, and, with light offerings, the mar¬ 
ket is firmer. We ire advised of sales of 
1000 tons American Tees at $21. Some 
sellers are now refusing to accept less than 
$21. The starting up of the mills in the 
Shenango and Mahoning Valleys has stim¬ 
ulated the demand considerably, as there 
are more consumed out there than almost 
anywhere in the country. 

Steel Bails. —New business continues 
light, but the mill here still has all it can 
attend to w^orking up old orders. Prices 
are still quoted at $31 $31.50, cash, on 

cars at mill, but it is still intimated that 
for a desirable order the prices quoted 
would be shaded. There is a possibility 
that the last half of the year will wind up 
better than the first half. 


Bailway Track Supplies.— No change 
in prices. Spikes, 2^, 30 days, delivered; 
Splice Bars, $1.75 @ $1.85; Track Bolts, 
$2.85 with Square and $2.95 with Hexagon 
Nuts. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets 
are quoted at $28.25 @ $28.75, delivered; 
sale of Steel Nail Slabs at $28.45; sales of 
Rail and Bloom Ends at $17.25 $18; 

1000 tons domestic Bloom Ends at $18. 
There has been an increased demand 
within the past week or two. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness at unchanged prices. Best brands of 
Tool Steel, 8^^; Crucible Spring, 4i^; 
Crucible MacMnery, 5^; Open-Hearth, 
2J. Singer, Nimick & Co.’s is now a full- 
fledged non-union mill; the firm report 
that everything is running satisfactorily 
about the mill, many of the old hands hav¬ 
ing resumed their positions. 

Old Material. —There is an increased 
demand for all kinds of Old Material, but 
prices remain unchanged. Sales No. 1 
Wrought Scrap at $19, net ton; Car 
Axles at $22.50 @ $23; Cast Scrap, 

$14.50 (gi $15, gross ton; Old Car Wheels, 
$20; Cast Borings, $11.50 @ $12; sales 
several thousand tons Scrap Steel at 
$16.50 @ $16.75, gross. 

Chicago. 

OfBce of The Iron Age^ 96 and 97 Washington St., 
Chicago, August 6, IbbS. 

pig Iron. —Some heavy transactions in 
Lake Superior Charcoal enlivened the mar¬ 
ket last week, and it is believed that by 
this time the majority of the large consu¬ 
mers of this class of Iron have covered 
their recjuirements for the greater part of 
the commg year. A nunor is in circula¬ 
tion that speculators are endeavoring to 
secure control of the Charcoal Iron trade, 
with a view to advancing prices on the re¬ 
maining buyers, but the report is dis¬ 
credited by those in a position to be 
thoroughly posted. At the same time it 
is highly probable that the low prices on 
which some transactions were based will 
not be duplicated this season. The fur 
nace companies are now in a position 
to insist on better rates and they 
are stiffening the views of their agents. 
The demand for Coke Irons is fair, 
but no marked activity has developed, 
although buyers display a little more con¬ 
fidence in the maintenance of prices, 
and anticipate their wants to a mc^erate 
extent. Much irregularity prevails in 
Coke Iron prices, some furnaces with well- 
filled order-books having advanced their 
rates, while others continue to name the 
old figures. Contracts for considerable 
quantities of Bessemer Iron have been taken 
by the 8teel-Rail manufacturers, whose 
furnace capacity exceeds their present de¬ 
mand for Rails. Cash quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, all numbers $18.50 @ $19.50; 
Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Southern 
Charcoal Foimdry, No. 1, $18 @ $19; 
Jackson County Softeners, No. 1, $17.50 
@ $18.50; Hocking Valley, Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $16.50 @ $17.50; American 
[ Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $18 @ $18.75; 
other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, $17.50 
$18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1, $17 ^ 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 @ $16.50; No. 

3, $15 @ $15.50; Southern Coke, No. 
2 , $16.50 @ $17; No. 2^ and Open Bright, 
$16 @ $16.50; No. 3, $15.50; 1 Mill, 

$15; No. 2 Mill, $14.50. 

Bar Iron. —The heavy orders alluded 
to in previous reports are understood to 
be still held under consideration, with a 
probability that they will be placed this 
week. The carload price of Common Iron 
is 1.62^ 1.65^, half extras, f.o.b., Chi¬ 

cago, but an upward tendency is visible in 
many quarters, with mills rapidly filling up 


with work from this and other sections. 
Store prices are not so high as they were 
during July, quotations now ranging from 
1.75^ to 2^, according to quantity and 
quality. 

Stractnral Iron. —Considerable busi¬ 
ness has been done in bridge material, and 
the demand for Beams for building pur¬ 
poses is steadily maintained. GottUeo & 
Co. secured the contract for the Lincoln 
street Steel viaduct, 246 feet long, for 
$35,074. Twelve bids were submitted, 
those naming Iron being highest. Great 
trouble is experienced among contractors 
for the erection of lar^ buildings in get¬ 
ting deliveries of Steel Beams. Quotations 
on Mill lots are asTollows: Angles; 2.20^; 
Universal Plates, 2.35^ ; Tees, 2.45^ ; 
Beams, 8.40^, all f.o.b. Chicago. From 
store the following rates are charged: 
Angles, 2.40^ 2.70^; Tees, 2.60f 

2.90^; Beams and Channels, 8.80^. 

Plates, Tubes, itc.—A good steady de¬ 
mand is reported for Plates, but no large 
contracts were made. Tubes are a little 
firmer. Store prices are as follows : 
Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^ ; Tank 
Iron, 2.55^; Tank Steel, 2.80^; Shell 
Iron, 3^; Shell Steel, 3.25^; Flange Iron 
and Steel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 
5.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ (gi 4.25^; Ulster 
Iron, 3.75^; Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ and 10 4 
off on 2i-inch and larger and 62^ 4 
on 2-inch and smaller 

Sheet Iron.— A few orders have been 
taken by manufacturers’ agents at 2.95^, 
f.o.b., Chicago, for No. 27 Common, but 
the inquiry has not been brisk. Jobbers 
still quote 3.10^ <g) 8.20^ from store for 
small lots of No. 27, and report an ex¬ 
cellent demand from consumers. 

Galranized Iron. — Manufacturers’ 
agents find a very steady trade in progress, 
all classes of their customers buying 
freely. Small lots of Juniata are quot^ 
at 60 4 ^ 4 Charcoal at 60 4 

and 10 4 

Merchant Steel. —A very satisfactory 
business has been transacted in some lines, 
but it is reported that Sleigh and Toe 
Calk Steels are now selling very low, com¬ 
petition on this class of tr^e being heavy. 
Store rates are unchanged as follows: Bes¬ 
semer Bars, 2.80^ @ 2.50^; Tool Steel, 
8 i^ @ 9i^^; Specials, 18^ @ 25^; Crucible 
Spring, 4.40^; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.90^; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.75^ @ s!f-y 
Crucible Sheet Steel, 7^ @ 11#. 

Steel Bails. — No transactions have 
come to light since last report, and sales of 
Bessemer Pig by some of the local Rail 
manufacturers give color to the statements 
made of the scarcity of Rail orders. Quo¬ 
tations range from $81 to $81.50 for orders 
of moderate size, while carload lots sell at 
$32 @ $85, according to circumstances. 

Old Bails and Wheels. —Old Iron Rails 
in this market are quoted at $19 $19.50, 

with these prices bid for quantities, al¬ 
though large consumers state that they 
have been ^able to supply their needs at 
$18. Old car-wheels now command $19, 
sales being reported at this price. 

Scrap. —Very little inquiry has been 
made for anythinf^ except cheapest grades 
of material. Mixed Country Scrap is 
(quoted at $11 $11.50. Selling quota¬ 

tions for carefully selected are as fol¬ 
lows, ton of 2000 Ib.: No. 1 Forge or 
Railroad Shop, $16.50 $17; Track, $16; 

No. 1 Mill, $12 @ $12.50; Light Wrought, 
$8; Horseshoes, $16.50; Axles, $22; Cast 
Machinery, $12 @ $12.50; Stove Plate, 
$9.50 @ $10; Cast Borings, $8.@i $8.50; 
Wrought Tuniings, $10; Axle Turnings, 
$11.50 @ $12; Coil Steel. $18; Leaf Steel, 
$14; Locomotive Tires, $14. 

Hardware. —The demand for Shelf 
Hardware continues excellent, being al¬ 
most too strong for the excessively hot 
weather now prevailing, taxing the endur- 
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ancc of the clerical force. Fall goods are I 
moving very freely, but staple goods are j 
also in constant request, orders being well 
distributed over the stock. In Heavy 
Hardware fully as much trade is being done 
as a year ago. Prices show very little 
change. Bolts and Nuts are a trifle 
weaker, but Wagon stock generally is 
very firm. 

Nails.—An increased inquiry and an 
active demand for Steel Nails are reported 
by manufacturers’ agents. Some of them 
h^ the best trade last week they have en¬ 
joyed for a long time. Buyers seem to 
have decided that prices are now low 
enough to take hold and they have placed 
some very heavy orders. The usual price 
paid was on the basis of $1.75 Wheeling. 
Jobbers quote $2.06 from store for small 
lots of Steel Nails, and $2.50 @ $2.60 for 
Wire Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Nothing new has oc¬ 
curred in this line, trade being very quiet. 
Jobbers quote small lots of Painted at 3^, 
and of Galvanized at 3.75^. 

Pig Lead.—Sales of over 800 tons are 
reported, principally of Common, at 3.90^ 
@ 4.05^. The available supply in the 
West is said to be limited, and as consum¬ 
ers are buying liberally it seems probable 
that spot Lead will shortly command a 
premium. Speculation is now also an im¬ 
portant influence in determining values in 
the leading trade centers of the country. 


Cleveland. 


CxjmeuLND, August 6,1888. 


Iron Ore.—Sales of Gogebic Bessemers 
are reported this week at $5 ^ ton, and 
an especially rich lot is said to have brought 
$5.15 f.o.b. cars, Cleveland. Menominee 
non-Bessemers are said to have been sold 
for $4, although the report lacks verifica¬ 
tion. The tendency of the market is cer¬ 
tainly toward higher prices, however, and 
all Ores in any demand whatever com¬ 
mand better figures than prevailed two 
weeks ago. Lake freights are partially 
responsible, the rate from Escanaba having 
advanced to $1, and from Marquette to 
$1.25- The fear entertained at the begin¬ 
ning of the season that the mining com- 
pames would not find a market for all 
their Ore no longer exists. The furnace- 
men seem likely to require an amount of 
Ore considerably in advance of the con¬ 
templated output. If prevailing Lake 
freights could be guaranteed for the re¬ 
mainder of the season, operators would 
have no hesitancy in increasing the forces 
at the mines. The best authorities esti¬ 
mate the sales to date at 3,000,000 tons, 
the actual transactions probably exceeding 
that figure by a few hunted thousand tons. 
Quotations are: 


Mo. 1 Specular and Magnetic Besse¬ 
mer Ore. $5A0®$S.00 

Mo. 1 Specular and Magnetic Non- * 

Bessemer Ore.4.75 

Bed Hematite Bessemer Ore.4Ji0 

Bed Hematite Non-Bessemer Ore... 8.50 
Menominee Range Bessemer Ore.... 4.75 
Menominee Range Non-Bessemer 

^Ore.8.50® 8.75 

Gogebic Range Bessemer Ore.4.75® 5.15 


Pig Iron •—^The market continues to 
improve in tone. Buyers are purchasing 
freely, not only the amount of Pig Iron 
needed for immediate use, but quantities 
suflicient to cover all positive future needs. 
Tbey are possibly inclined to move thus 
viTOrously because prices are low, and 
sellers are disinclinea to ask for an ad- 


vMce. If the present demand continues 
it may be foimd necessary to make higher 
quotations. Charcoal Irons in all numbers 
are selling freely, and Foundry Irons are 
eagerly asked for. The following are 
quotations: 


No. 1 to 5 Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal. 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, V ton. 

No. 1 Strong Foundry. ^ ton., . 


$20.50 ® $21.60 

17.25 ® 18.26 
17.00® 17.76 


No. 2 Strong Foundry, ton— 16.00 ® 17.00 

No. 1 American Scotch, « ton... 17.60 ® 18.00 

No. 2 American ^otch, $ ton... 16.60 ® 17.00 

No. 1 Soft Silvery, ^ ton. 17.60 ® 18.60 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, ^ ton. ® 14.76 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Red Short Mills, ^ ton. @ 16.26 


Scrap Iron. —Scattering sales of Old 
American Rails at $20.50 are reported. A 
local firm reports the sale of 500 tons of 
No. 1 Wrought at $17.50. 

Nails. —A few stock sales of Steel Nails 
at $2, and of Steel Wire Nails at $2.50 
are reported. Iron Nails are held at $1.90, 
with but little doing. 

Barb Wire. —Only a few sales are tak¬ 
ing place at 3.10^ for Painted, and 8.75^ 
for Galvanized. 


Cincinnati. 

CmciNNATi, August 6,1888. 
Pig Iron.—A confident feeling, increased 
activity and higher prices have been the 
features of prominence in the local Pig- 
Iron market during the past week. Sellers 
have been less anxious to sell, while 
buyers have been more urgent to buy. 
Early in the week furnaces met the ad¬ 
vances of consumers at previous prices, 
but, as the week progressed, prices ruled 
25^ @ 50^ ^ ton higher, and at the close 
a still further advance is asked; furnaces 
are disposed to withdraw from the market 
upon special brands, even at the higher 

E rices asked. The volume of business has 
een large, and, while mainly for foundry 
grades, the demand for Mill Iron has been 
active and sales comparatively small, 
only on account of the difiiculty 
in obtaining the Iron. The market has 
been relieved by the disposal of Mottled, 
Bright and various other grades which 
have accumulated at the furnaces for some 
time. Sales probably aggregated in the 
neighborhood of 40,000 to 50,000 tons, in¬ 
cluding all kinds, and for delivery at 
present and extending throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Car-Wheel Iron has 
been especially active and strong, but has 
not advanced, as it did not decline with 
other Iron some time since. Among the 
sales during the week may be noted about 
15,000 tons of No. 2 Southern Coke 
Foundry Iron ranging from $15.50 to $16, 
and further sales were again made to-day 
at the outside rate, but holders are now 
asking a further advance. No. 2^ Foun¬ 
dry sold at $15, between 3000 and 4000 
tons No. 1 Southern Mill Iron sold at $14.75, 
and small lots at $14.50. No. 2 Mill 
Iron is scarce and nominally quotable at 
$14. Between 8000 and 4000 tons Hang¬ 
ing Rock and Southern Car-Wheel Iron 
sold at $25, cash, and further sales of 
Lake Superior Car-Wheel Iron were made 
on the basis of quotations made a week 
ago. Mottled Iron sold at $18, but is now 
held higher. Lowmoor, Va., Iron, sold 
at $16.25. For several thousand tons of 
Open Bright Iron' about $15.25 has been 
realized. The stock of Soft Iron is re¬ 
ported to be still large and irregular in 
price, but even for uiis kind there is a 
much better demand. 

HoUBUut Foundry• 

Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.60 ® $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2.. 16Ji0® 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3.. 14.50 ® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 16.60® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley .. 16.60 ® 17.00 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.60 ® 22.60 

Han^ng Rook Charcoal, No. 2_ 19.00® 21.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 17.50® 18.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 16.50® 17.60 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.60 ® 14.00 

Mottled Neutral Coke. ® 18.00 

No. 1. Mill Coke . 14.50® 15.00 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 13.25® 14.00 

Cartwheel and Medicable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.00 ® 21.00 


Mannfaotnred Iron.—^There has been 
DO special activity in the market for Bar or 
Plate Iron, yet there may have been a fair 
number of orders and the market has ruled 
steady. Bar and Sheet Iron—Common 
Bar Iron, 1.90^ @ 2^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 
2.90^ 3^; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 

27, 2.50^ 8.25^ ; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, 

Nos. 15 to 25, 8*^ @ IP lb. 

Nails. —There has been a little better 
undertone to the market, with a fair job¬ 
bing demand for all kinds. Sales of 
round lots are made from the mills on 
the basis of 15^ lower than quotations. 
Jobbing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $2 IP keg, with 10^ rebate 
in carload lots at mills; 50d @ 60d, 
25^; lOd, 10^; 8d @ 9d, 25^; 6d @ 7d, 
40^; 4d @ 5d, .60^; 3d, $1, and 2d $1.50 
per keg more. Steel Nails sell at $2 and 
Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 @ $2.75 ^ keg. 

Old Material. —There has been an im¬ 
proved demand for both Rails and Wheels, 
with sales of Old Rails at $19.50 ^ $20, 
cash, here, and Old Wheels at $18.50 @ 
$19, butlsales of the latter were made by 
local parties in St. Louis at $19.50, cash, 
delivered from Western point. 


Chattanooga. 

OflSce of The Iron Age^ Carter and 9th Sts.* I 
Chattanooga, August 6,1888. f 

Pig Iron. —The very conservative feel¬ 
ing that has prevailed among all the pro¬ 
ducers for the last few days is now fol¬ 
lowed by ^decided stiffening up in prices 
all along the line. Offers for round lots, 
at prices that would have been taken two 
weeks ago, are now refused, and in some in¬ 
stances at least $1 advance is asked. There 
has been a good deal of buying of large lots 
to be shipped as ordered, from which it is 
fair to suppose that the Iron was not for 
speculative purposes. There i^ a matter 
among the future possibilities which, if it 
should happen, will create considerable ex¬ 
citement in the Iron market and cause a de¬ 
cided upward turn in the market. Some 
two or three of the trunk lines leading 
north from the Iron producing districts 
of the South have declined to remain in 
the Southern Steamship Association, and, 
as it is well known that there has already 
been cutting in rates, it is thought by some 
that the time is not far off when some one 
of the lines will ‘Met loose” on Pig 
Iron freights. Should this event take 
place, those who have large contracts for 
either furnace yard or other deliveries 
will, no doubt, endeavor to get the advan¬ 
tages of the rates. 

Miscellaneong. —In the past few weeks 
there have been rumors of new furnace 
companies being organized, which are now 
appearing to take more defimte shape, and 
the probability is that some 10 to 15 new 
plants will within the present year matsrial- 
we; in fact a few of them have already 
gone so far as to insure their erection. A 
very prominent Ironmaster, who has been 
in the business for many years and who 
has always been a successful man, pre¬ 
dicted a few days a^ that within the next 
10 years there would be not less than 50 
new furnaces erected in the Southern 
States. He argues that when Ore can be 
put at the Tunnel Head at 75^ @ $1 ^ 
ton and a fair coking coal can be obtained 
within a few miles the cost of making 
Iron under these conditions is hard to beat. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., August 6,1888. 

The price for all Coke Irons has ad¬ 
vanced from 25^ to 50^ ^ ton, placing 
the West on a basis with the Eastern mar¬ 
ket, which for the last four weeks has 
been fully 50^ a ton higher. There have 
been inquiries for round lots of ^oUy and 
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■a number of sales made in quantities of 
from 300 to 500 tons, though heavy pur¬ 
chases have not yet set in. There is a 
strong inquiry for deliveries running 
through the year and for 12 months, and 
it is thought that if the present tone of the 
market continues buyers will be generally 
inclined to make purchases for a year’s 
supply. Furnaces have awakened to the 
fact that the market is improving, and 
their position is stronger than it was two 
weeks ago, and now are declining in many 
instances to sell Irons for long deliveries, 
but will accept orders for from 30 to 60 
days. At present it is impossible to state 
whether there will be an advance of more 
than 60^ @75^ ^ ton, as the Western 
market is merely keeping pace with the 
Eastern, which has been rather steady for 
the last three or four weeks without any 
special advance. Rolling mills in this 
vicinity find the demand for Bar Iron also 
improved, and during the last month have 
made sales larger than their output, so they 
had to draw from stock. The car com¬ 
panies report improved business, and are 
not inclined to fight for orders as they 
have been during the last three or four 
months. Old material has slightly ad¬ 
vanced, a very large sale of 13,000 tons of 
Old Rails having been reported. 

Bouthem Coke, No. 1 Foundry_$16.25 (it $17.25 

“ No. 2 “ .... 15.25 (<6 16.25 

“ N0.2U “ .... 14.75^ 16.25 

Hanging Rock Coke. No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16JK@ 17.25 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.50 (a 22.75 

Southern Chaivoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.60 (^i^ 18.0U 

Silver Gray, different grades. 13.75 (fit 14.50 

Southern Coke, N o. 1 Mill, Neutral# 13.00 (7^ 14.00 

“ No. 2 “ *• 12.5fK^ 13.50 

** No. 1 “ Cold Short 12.50 <5^ 13.50 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 18.75 16.00 

White and Mottled, different giadce ^ 12.75 

Southern Car-wheel, standard 

brands. 21.75 24.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.76 (ft 20.75 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 20.76 22.75 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 18.75 19.75 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age, 66 and 68 Duane street, f 
New York, August 8,1888. f 

American Pig. —The reports of furnace 
agents and dealers vary considerably so far 
as sales are concerned. Some of them 
atate that both inquiries and sales are 
heavier, find that a better feeling generally 
prevails Others acknowledge that prac¬ 
tically they have not as vet observed any 
marked movement, ana cite instances 
of sales at the low figures which have been 
prevailing for some time. Mr. B. G. 
Clarke, of the Thomas Iron Company, re¬ 
ports that during the past week he has re¬ 
ceived inquiries aggregating 30,000 tons 
for Thomas Foundry and Forge Irons, 
16,000 to 20,000 tons thereof being from 
regular customers—stove founders, bar 
mills and agricultural works—who gener¬ 
ally buy at this season of the year. It is 
estimated that the Thomas Iron Company 
have still for sale of this year’s product 
about 60,000 tons. Ten furnaces are doing 
as much work and more now than 12 did a 
year ago, the product running up to over 
15,000 gross tons per month, as compared 
with about 13,000 last year. We continue 
to quote standard to choice Northern 
Irons, tidewater delivery, $18 ^ $18.50 
for No. 1 Foundry; $16.50 @) $17.60 for 
No. 2 Foundry; $15 @ $16 for Gray 
Forge. Sellers of Southern Iron report 
but little business, some of the leading 
companies being sold far ahead. It is 
rumored that troubles in the Southern 
Railroad and Steamship Association may 
lead to an early reauation in freight 
rates. 

Scotch Iron.—The market is very quiet, 
only few sales being made and those on 
a small scale. We quote: Coltness, $19.50 
@ $20; Summerlee, $19.25 (It $19.50; 
Langloan, $19 (>r $19.50; and Dalmelling- 
ton, $18.25 $18.75. 


Spiegeleisen.—The market is very 
uiet, and prices are entirelv nominal at 
27 Cdi $27.50 for 20 $23 for 10 to 12 

and $39 for 45 

Bar Iron. —Manufacturers of s])ecial 
grades of iron report that the railroad 
companies and the locomotive shoj)s are 
buying more freely, and that inquint*s are 
growing more numerous. We continue to 
quote for carload lots, half extras, on dock, 
1.60^ (ii) 1.65^ for Common; 1.65^ dr 1.7^ 
for Medium, and 1.75< @*1.9^ for Refined, 
with special qualities selling as high as 2^ 
(gi 2.5jj. 

Plates.- -With the exception of a sale 
of Ship Plates and of Structural material 
for a steamboat on a Hudson .shipyard, no 
transactions unusual in size are re|X)rted. 
We continue to quote: Iron Tank, 

2^; Shell, 2.15^ @ 2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.25^ 

2.3^; Shell, 2.40^ @ 2.50^; Flange, 2.7^ 
@ 2.75^, and Fire-Box, 3.7^ dl 4^ in 
round lots on dock, American Steel ex¬ 
clusively. There is an active demand from 
jobbers for Galvanized Sheets, which we 
quote 65 @ 65 A 5 5^ discount. 

Structural Iron. —We quote: Bridge 
Plates, 1.9^ @ 2^; Universal Mill Plates, 
2^; Angles, @ 2.2^; Tees, 2.5^ @ 2.7^, 
and Channels and Beams, on dock, 3.3(f. 

Steel Bails. —The market is exceed¬ 
ingly dull, no transactions of any conse¬ 
quence being reported by any of the lead¬ 
ing mills. In spite of the better feeling 
apparently prevailing in railroad circles, 
the outlook is not regarded as bright, par¬ 
ticularly for those mills in the West which 
depend upon the ^eat Northwestern Rail¬ 
road systems for the bulk of their orders. 
In the East prices remain $29 at mill 
for standard sections. A meeting was 
held at Long Branch on the Sd inst., 
at which the present arrangement among 
the mills was continued for another 
year. The allotment was fixed at the 
same figure at which it was started a 
year ago, and other features of the agree¬ 
ment were continued, the principal changes 
being modifications in the percentages of 
the aiflfeient mills. Among those present 
were O. W. Potter, president, and W. C. 
Potter, vice-president, of the North Chi¬ 
cago Rolling Mill Company; A. J. Leith, 
president, and W. R. Stirling, treasurer, 
of the’Joliet Steel Company; J. C. Morse 
and Mr. Porter, of the Union Steel Com¬ 
pany; John Walker and C. H. Odell, of 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Works; E. Y. 
Townsend, of the Cambria Iron Company; 
William W. Thurston and C. Linderman, 
of the Bethlehem Iron Company; L. 8. 
Bent, of the Pennsylvania Steel Company; 
B. G. Clarke, of the Lackawanna Iron and 
Coal Company; Walter Scranton, Scranton 
Steel Company; W. Kemp and S. E. Mar¬ 
vin, of the Troy Steel ana Iron Company, 
and W. Smith, of the Worcester Steel 
Company. The Cleveland Rolling Mill 
Company were represented by proxy, while 
Indianapolis and Springfield were not rep¬ 
resented. The meeting w’as very harmo¬ 
nious, contrary to the expectation of some 
that the differences which have existed in 
the past would lead to some discussion. 

Billets. —Importers have received a 
number of inquiries, chiefiy in small lots 
and for prompt delivery, so that they have 
little latitude to arrange for .shipments by 
sailing vessels. Prices of foreign material 
are too high to admit of much business. 
We quote: $29.50 @ $30, steamer ship¬ 
ment, nominally. 

Wire Rods. —There are few inquiries or 
sales, the market remaining at $39.75 
$40 for early delivery. 

Axles.—Small sales only are being made 
in this territory'on the basis of 2.15^ for 
All Scrap Hammered Axles. 

Fastenings.—The market is quiet. 
Spikes selling at $2.05 $2.10, delivered, 

with an additional price for any excess in 


freight over 10^. Angle Bars are 1.90^ 
for Iron and 2.15^ @ 2.20^ for Steel. 

Scrap. —Business is very quiet, there 
lieing little offering and a light demand. 
We hear of a lot of 150 tons of Car and 
Bridge Heavy Scrap offering at $19, on 
barge. 

Merchant Steel. —Complaints are nu¬ 
merous that efforts are being made by some 
parties in the trade to break down manu¬ 
facturers’ prices. The as.sociation quota¬ 
tions remain for 1-ton, 10-ton and 50-ton 
lots respectively: Tire. 2.35^, 2.20^, 2.15^; 
Machinery, 2.40^, 2.25^ and 2.20^; Toe 
Calk, 2.45^, 2.30^ and 2.25^, and Sleigh 
Shoe, 2.30^?, 2.15^^ and 2.10^; Spring Steel 
is quoted at 2.7^ to consumers. 

Old Bails. —We hear of two sales of 
2500 tons each to an Eastern and a West¬ 
ern buyer at private terms. The market 
having gainea in strength, the Western 
buyers are endeavoring to secure material, 
which 18 scarce. What stock there is, 
es|>ecially of Double Heads, is very firmly 
held, a considerable part of it being held 
on European account. We hear of offers 
of American Tees at $21 on barge, which 
we quote. 

Cotton Ties.—We are in the midst of 
the season and considerable business is 
l>eing done. Importers quote $1.05 @ 
$1.10 ^ bundle of 50 pounds, delivered 
New Orleans or Galveston, according to 
time of shipment. 

Bradley & Burch announce, under date 
of July 9, that they have begim business 
at Leadenhall Buildings, London, £. C., 
England, as Tin Plate, Iron and general 
metal merchants and a^nts. They have 
been appointed the London agents of John 
Knight & Co., of the Cookley Iron Works, 
Brierley Hill. Staffordshire. 

We are advised by E. Booking A Co., 
Walzwerk, Mulheim Rhein, that by mutual 
and friendly agreement Alfred Heyn hai 
resigned as their agent, and that they 
have appointed Chas. G. Eckstein A Co., 
32 Liberty street, New York, their repre¬ 
sentatives for the United States. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade continues to 
hold a strong position, both as to prices 
and output, the latter being regulated by 
the several producing companies evidently 
with careful reference to the demands of 
consumers. During the week ending 4th 
inst. the production was still maintained 
in liberal volume, but was restricted to the 
extent of 70,000 tons compared with the 
previous week, the total being 754,883 
tons, although it is still 74,000 tons in excess 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The decrease is about equally 
divided between the Lehigh and Wyoming 
districts. Since January 1 the production 
is 20,310,687, against 20,013,785 tons for 
the same time in 1887. Deliveries 
are active under engagements prior 
to the recent advance, but transactions 
based on the last circular net prices are 
as yet comparatively small, local dealers 
seeming inclined to hold off .so long as the 
market remains as at prt^sent. It is sur¬ 
mised that a period of dullness may inter¬ 
vene after the “spurt” has subsided. Re¬ 
specting tolls, Ac., the Philadelphia Le<J- 
tjtr says: “ Some of the largest and most 
conservative Coal operators iloubt the ad¬ 
visability of making any further advance 
in prices before October 1, and, while the 
Reading and one or two other carrying 
companies are said to be endeavoring to 
force an advimce in tolls, othei-s are re- 
]>orted to be of the opinion that the tolls are 
already high enough.” As matters stand, 
production falls short of the demand for 
immediate shipment, especially for Eastern 
ports. The Philadelphia and Reading 
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Company for more than a week past have 
refused orders for shipment this month, 
their output up to September 1 being fully 
engaged. Contracts beyond that date are 
subiect to possible changes in prices 
and tolls. Quotations are as follows: 
Wyoming Free Burning, f.o.b. at South 
Amboy and Weehawken, Broken or Grate, 
$3.85; Egg, $4.15; Stove and Chestnut, 
$4.50; Reading Hard White Ash, Chest¬ 
nut, $4.40; Stove, $4.50; Egg, $4.25, and 
Broken, $4.10 and scarce, but Chestnut is in 
better demand. The average price for Coal 
at the Reading mines in July was $2,428 per 
ton, against $2,319 in June. The average 
price of coal at five Schuylkill County 
collieries, drawn by lot to determine the 
scale of wages for July, was $2,428, 
against $2.33 in June. 

Bituminoiis Coal has a firmer tone, and 
there is more inquiry. Quotations are 
$3.25 (gl $3.50. Freights in New York, 
75^ @ 90^, and discharge to Boston. The 
Reading Company have adopted the policy 
of burning only Anthracite Coal on all the 
passenger engines in use upon all of its 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey branches. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—There has been little or no 
speculative interest in Copper either in 
London or here; no cable quotations came 
from the latter on Monday, owing to the 
bank holiday. On Thursday spot Chili 
Bars came £81. 2/6 and £81. 15/ yester¬ 
day and to-day, futures remaining unal¬ 
tered, £78, while good merchantable 
brands, becoming more important for 
speculative purposes over there, advanced 
from £73 to £73. 10. Sales, 325 tons. 
Best Selected improved from £75. 10/ to 
£76. Here hardly anything transpired, 
sales being restricted to 50,000 lb, spot, 
at 16fV^, and 50,000 lb, November, at 
16^^, the market closing quiet, but 
firm to-day at above quotations. Dur¬ 
ing the &‘st 11 anonths of the fiscal 
year there were exported from the United 
States 22,504,785 lb of Ingot Copper, 
against 17,240,296 lb during the corres¬ 
ponding period of last year. The London 
Economist is of opinion that in trying to 
bring about a consolidation of the Rio 
Tinto, Mason & Barry, and Tharsis Cop¬ 
per Mining companies the French syiv- 
mcate have no other aim in view than the 
one of facilitating the sales of the con¬ 
solidated shares on the London and Paris 
Stock Exchanges. Meanwhile Rio Tinto 
shares improved in Paris 6^ francs last 
week. Spanish exportation of Pyrites 
during the first four months has been 841,- 
009 tons, against 333,431 in 1887 and 
800,562 in 1886; of Precipitate 12,026, 
against 11,696 and 10,660 respectively. 

Tin.—The London market has been fa¬ 
vorably influenced during the week under 
review by the reduced visible supply of 
Tin in Europe and America, whicn was 
13,566 tons on August 1, as compared with 
16,092 on July 1 and 10,528 on August 1, 
1887. Spot Straits opened at £89 on 
Thursday of last week, and improved to 
£90. 2/6 yesterday, while futures rose from 
£89. 12/6 to £90. 10/, sales aggregating 
280 tons. Although the quotations fol 
lowed suit in this market, hardly any 
actual business was done except in a job¬ 
bing way; the tone was strong, however, 
at nominally 20.80^ % 20.50^ on ’Change; 
August, 20.10^ 20.80^; September sell¬ 

ers at 20.40^, and October 20i^. This 
morning London is again slightly higher, 
spot being cabled £90. 5/ and futures 
£ 90 . 15/. Our own market winds up 
strong, out dull, without anything trans¬ 
piring in the way cf sales. The import 
of Tm into the United States during 
the first 11 months of the fiscal 
year was 29 , 181,506 pounds, against 
28 , 584,560 pounds last year, and the ex¬ 
port 804,407 pounds, against 117 , 094 . 


According to Messrs. Gilfillan, Wood & 
Co.’s Singapore dispatch of August 1, the 
JOly shipments from the Straits Settle¬ 
ments to the United States were 800 tons, 
against 200 in July, 1887; and to England 
600, against 900. During the first seven 
months the Straits only shipped this way 
1150 tons, against 2800 last year, but to 
England 10,600, against 7,500. Tin 
Plates.—The market for spot Plates re¬ 
mains very firm both here and in Eng¬ 
land; the future market is also higher, 
based on the strong statistical position 
and advance in prices in Pig Tin. For 
the present the consumption of Tin Plates 
is ahead of production, and so long as this 
state of affairs continues low er prices need 
not be looked for. The market closes at 
following quotations for large lines 
on the spot: Siemens-Martin Steel, Char¬ 
coal finish, $4.85 (gi $5.25; ditto Coke 
finish, $4.75; Ternes, $4.80 @ $4.40; 
Bessemer Cokes, $4.50 @ $4.60, and 
Wasters, $4.20 % ^.25. Coke Tins are 
selling at 13/3 in Liverpool, for prompt 
delivery. The import of Tin into the 
United States during the first 11 months 
of fiscal year has been 573,543,195 lb, 
against 512,251,817 last year. 

Lead.—Sales were made in the open 
market to the extent of 1000 tons at 4.20^ 
% 4.25^ for Common Domestic, the mar¬ 
ket closing strong at 4.25^ @ 4.80^. Con¬ 
sumers bought to a moderate extent, 
and the main operator has also been a 
buyer. From what we hear the demand 
for Lead manufactures has been tolerably 
good in July, but so far this month it is 
wretched once more, and in this respect 
the outlook for the moment is the reverse 
of encouraging. In London there has been 
no change, Soft Spanish remaining £13, 
and English Pig, £18. 5/. At the Metal 
Exchange there were sold 326 tons of Lead 
at hardening prices as follows: Spot at 
4.20^; August, at 4.25^; September, at 
4.25^ @ 4.27^^; October at 4.20^ @ 
4.80^; St. Louis being strong and active 
at 4.05^, and Chicago firm; 200 tons Sep¬ 
tember lead were taken at the Metal Ex¬ 
change on first call to-day at 4.30^. The 
committee appointed at the Paris meeting 
of European lead producers for the pur¬ 
pose of elaborating a plan for common 
action to improve the position of the metal 
over there if possible, are Mr. Maas, for 
Stolberg, and for the German group, Mr. 
Aaron—Rothschild’s manager at Paris— 
on behalf of the French group, and Mr. 
Sopwith for England and Spain. Accord¬ 
ing to latest advices received it was doubt¬ 
ful whether a common selling office for the 
three groups will be created, the probabil¬ 
ity being that in this respect each group 
will be left to act singly. The export of 
Pig Lead from Spain during the first four 
months has been 53,934 tons, as compared 
with 56,051 last year, and 46,977 in 1886. 

Spelter.—The better feeling in Domes- 
tiy Spelter has, if anything, been strength¬ 
ened still further, so that with a moderate 
trade doing, common brands may be 
quoted 4.62^^ @ 4.65^, and Silesiar, 
w^hich rose in London from £16 to £16. 
7/6, 5^ @ 5i^ as to brand. Spanish ex¬ 
portation of Calamine dunng the first four 
months has been only 11,186 tons, against 
14,129 last year, and 16,522 in 1886. 

Antimony—Has been moderately active 
at 9i^ Hallett, and 18^^ @ 13i^Cookson. 
The former gave way in London from 
£89. 10/ to £39. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

THUBSDAT, AugMSt 2. 

50,000 1^ Copper, spot. 10.75f 

06 tons Lead, spot. 4.1^ 

60 tons Lead, September. 4.12Vfef 

10 tons Tin, October. 10. W 

10 tons Tin, October. I0.8i¥ 

10 tons Tin, October.. 10.86# 

26 tons Tin, prompt shipment.. 20.00# 

60 tons Lead, Septembw. 4.1^ 


16 tons Lead, August. 

48 tons Lead, September. 

.... Otht 

.... 4.W. 

FRIDAY, August 8. 


50,000 lb Copper, November. 

50 tons Lead, ^ot. 

50 tons Lead, October. 

32 tons Lead, September. 

.... 16.60# ^ 
... 4.20#^ 

.... 4J30# ’ 
.... 4JJ5#.| 

Monday, August 6. 


96 tons Lead, August.. 

. 4.25# : 

Tuesday, August 7. 


50,000 lb Copper, spot. 

50 tons Lead, September. 

48 tons Lead, October. 

. 10.76# • 

. 

. 4.80# , 

WEDNESDAY, AugUSt 8. 


200 tons Lead, September. 

. 4.80# 

British Iron and 

Metal 


Markets. 


[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age,'^ 
London, Wednesday, August 8,1888. 

The Block Tin market continues to de¬ 
rive considerable support from the great 
change in the statistical position due to» 
enormous purchases for consumption that 
followed the break in the late famous 
“deal.” Deliveries on these purchases 
continue to exceed the receipts from the 
sources of supply, and inconvenience oper¬ 
ators who persist selling the metal “short.” 
In fact, the purchases against such sales came 
directly into play as a factor in the upward 
turn of prices the past week. Consumers, 
it is said, have their present and near 
future wants well provided for. This fact 
has encouraged a belief that the future of 
the market hinges upon the volume of ship¬ 
ments from the Straits, and, as the latter 
are rather in excess of expectations, 

‘ ‘ short ” selling has been carried on, with 
the results above stated. 

There is no material change in the Cop¬ 
per market, as far at least as the syndicate 
is concerned. This interest continues to 
be a steady buyer of Chili Bars and dis¬ 
plays no sign of being affected in any de¬ 
gree by the continued rapid accumulation 
of stocks or extensive dealings in other 
kinds of the metal. The visible supply in 
Europe, according to James Lewis & 
Sons’ circular, is now 75,000 tons, against 
71,900 tons last mouth and 52,000 
tons a year ago. So far as can 
be learned, the syndicate has sold 
very little Copper to English consum¬ 
ers the past month. There is, however, 
more anxiety among the latter, as the sup¬ 
plies of old Copper are nearly exhausted, 
and the offerings from outside sources 
considerably diminished. The syndicate 
people have been willing buyers of fur¬ 
nace material, and are said to have left 
orders to purchase everything offered, in 
order that stocks may be more con¬ 
centrated and consumers prevented from 
securing supplies except from them. An¬ 
other new form of contract has been 
adopted, under which no less than 50 
brands are a good delivery. The list in¬ 
cludes English, American, Australian, 
German and Japanese makes. The Mer- 
tons are said to have taken over the Morfa 
Works. 

The Tin Plate market remains very firm; 
makers are well sold ahead, and there is 
still a good demand for some sorts. The 
total stock at Bntish shipping ports ia 
286,000 boxes, against 226,000 boxes 
July 1 and 282,000 boxes June 1. The 
stock a year ago was 157,000 boxes. 

The ^otch “warrant” market has re¬ 
acted sharply under pressure to sell for 
early delivery. The volume of business 
has been very large. More furnaces are 
blowing. 
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Iwthe Steel Rail market there has-been 
an active business, and makers, in many 
instances, are holding back for higher 
prices In the other branches of the 
Steel trade there is little change. It is 
reported that Whitwells is about to lay 
down a new steel plant. 

Scotch Pig.—Prices for makers’ brands 
are firmly held, but business is moderate. 

UiasfTOW. 


THE IRON AGE. 

Lead. — Quiet market, with prices 
steady. Soft Spanish, £13 @ £13. 2/6 at 
the close. 

Spelter.—Market stronger, with de¬ 
mand active. Silesian, ordinary, £16. /5 
£16. 10/ at the close. 


at Leith.... 
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No. 1 Ooltneeft. f.o.b. 

No. 1 Snmmerlw. 

No. 1 Qartsherrle. “ 

No. 1 Lanidoan, 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 

No. 1 Shotts, 

No. I Oiengamock. 

No. 1 DalmeUiiigton." 

No.lEjclmton 

4®VrUve^^ew-YS?k: S/i 

Cleveland Pig—Trade has been quieter 
and prices are not quite so firm. No. 1 
Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 35/6-, No. 8 do., 
82/9. 

Bessemer PIg.-The market very 
steady, with a continued good demand. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 48/6, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen.—Demand is quite brisk 

and prices are very firm. English 20^ 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship- 
ping point. 

steel Balls.— There is a good business 
at firm prices. Standard sections quoted 
at £8. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. Middlesboro’ district 2/6 
less. 

steel Blooms.- The market quiet and 
prices barely steady. We quote at £3. 12/6 
for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship- 
ping point. 

steel Billets.— Demand keeps up well, 
and prices are firm. Bessemer, 2^ x 2^ 
inch, £8. 18/3, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

steel Slabs.—The demand moderate 
and prices somewhat nominal. Bessemer, 
£3. 17/6, f.o.h. at N. W. England ship- 
ping point. 

steel Wire Bods.-The market re- 
mams very quiet. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £6. 16/ and No. 6 at £5. 14/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Balls.— Business very fair and 
values steady. Tees quoted at £2.15/, and 
Double Heads £2. 18/8, c.i.f.. New York. 

Scrap Iron. — A fair business at steady 
prices. Heavy Wrought quoted at £2. 
7/6 @ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.— Prices^steady and the de 
mand fair. Bessemer quoted £2. 6/ @ £2. 
7/6, f.o.h. 

Tin Plate.- Demand continues fairly 
active, and the marttet remains firm. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

1C Charcoal, 5^®,-’h. 

ir B. V. mde.12/9 13/ 

Charcoai Terne, Dean gi4de.12/9 ® 13/ 

Manufactured Iron.—There is a good 
trade at generally firm prices. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars.... ^ I S 

“ Common “ .... ^ ® % 2 vV H 

“ Brk Sheet, singles -i;,- . ^ 9 

'Telsh Bars (f.o.b. WaleS. . . 4 12 6 4 16 0 

Tin.—The market very firm. Straits 
quoted at £90. 5/ % £90. 10/, spot, and 
£90. 10/ @ £91 for three months' futures 
Copper. — Not much doing, but the 
market firm. Chili Bars closed at 
£81. 15/ @ £81. 17/6, spot, and £78 
% £78. 5/ three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £75. 10/ @ £75. 15/. 


Financial. 

In the review of the week, while the 
general tone is cheerful and the outlook 
steadily improving, ft can hardly be said 
that there is qn actual gain in the volume 
of business in the country at lar^ as com¬ 
pared with last year, the indications being 
to the contrary. In the New York City 
trade, irrespective of speculative move¬ 
ments, there are siras of revival. Our dry 
goods commission-nouses report the receipt 
of orders for some descriptions of fall 
goods, and Southern merchants now arriv¬ 
ing to replenish their stocks bring assur¬ 
ances of a good trade in prospect. From 
interior markets reports are i^tisfactory. 
The great controlling factor is the crop 
situation, which continues to be much 
more encouraging, especially with refer¬ 
ence to the prospective European demand. 
Bad harvests abroad, and a promise of 
abundance at home, already operate to 
affect the course of foreign exchange. In¬ 
fluenced by reports of damage to cropis ^ in 
France and England wheat nas been active 
and excited, with free buying on foreign 
account, but prices are unsettled. Bread- 
stuffs are stronger. Refined sugar was 
marked down in order to break the mar¬ 
ket for raws. Spot cotton is better. 

The Stock Exchange markets were dull 
and irregular until Monday, with lower 
prices in London. On Monday afternoon 
Lackawanna and Reading staried upward, 
on reports of an improved condition of the 
coal trade; there was good buying of the 
grangers on still more favorable news from 
the West regarding the crops; Lake Shore 
and the other Vanderbilts advanced, and 
the tone was generally strong to the close. 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy operated as 
a damper by reporting a decrease of $186,- 
900 in its gross earnings and $506,900 in 
its net for June, while for six months end¬ 
ing with June the company scores a de¬ 
crease in its net of $4,700,000. The 
impression seems to be growing stronger 
that the temporary injunction recently 
granted by Judge Brewer against the Iowa 
commissioners will soon be made perpetual. 

United States bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 


U. 8. 4t(^ 1801, regrtoterod. IW 

U. 8. 4l£ 1801, coupon. JOTH 

U. 8. 48, 1907, regristered. 1^ 

U. 8. 48,1907, coupon. 

U. 8. currency 68.. ^ 

The clearings of 38 cities last week ag¬ 
gregated $912,837,265, a decrease of 12.3;^ 
as compared with the previous year. 
Outside of New York the decrease was 
only 1.6 This city reported a falling 
of 17.5 % Philadelphia, 9.9 St. Louis, 
19.7 San Francisco, 3.2 Baltimore, 

2.2 Cincinnati, 3.6 St. Paul, 11.8 
Minneapolis, 11.3 St. Joseph, 15.6 
Denver, 7.6 Wichita, 13.5 ^ and Nor¬ 
folk, 15.6 Boston increased 0.7 
Chicago, 0.5 ^3^, Pittsburgh, 19.1 Kan¬ 
sas City, 10.8 Milwaukee, 24.6 De¬ 
troit, 24.3 Columbus, 25.9 Memphis, 

15.2 % Peoria, 20.7 Duluth, 31.2 ^ and 
Topeka, 39.5 

Respecting crop prospects the St. Paul 
Pioneer Neus observes: “Not for many 
years has the business horizon in the 
Northwest been as free from clouds ^ it 
is to-day. Unless all signs fail, this is to 
prove one of the most prosperous seasons 
ever known: ” The Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture has reports represenling 
nearly every county in the State, which 
show that the corn crop has suffered in¬ 
jury, but the average of wheat and oats is 
higher than heretofore reported. The 
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Missouri State Board reports that wheat is 
threshing out better than expected, and 
will equal 72.3 of a full crop; corn, 

93; oats, 88. The San Francisco Daily 
Neits states that the new cereal year opens 
propitiously. The wheat crop,* though not 
large, is of fine quality, and will probably 
equal in quantity, if not exceed, that of last 
year. This, with a good Oregon crop and 
a heavy surplus stock of 6,750,000 bushels 
from last year, will supply cargoes for a 
large fleet, if the foreign market warrants 
its shipment. The cotton crop, according 
to special advises, generally promises well. 

The weekly bank statement shows no 
essential change in cash resources. There 
is a decrease of $365,800 in the surplus, 
due to an expansion in loans of $2,215,000. 
The excess of reserve is thus reduced to 
$26,747,635, as against only $6,920,000 at 
the corresponding time in 1887 and 
$8,647,000 in 1886, indicating an un¬ 
usually strong position. Bankers are 
looking for a more active demand at an 
early date and are indisposed to make time 
' loans, for, while rates are nominal, com¬ 
mercial paper is in pood supply, but only 
the best names are in demand, as lenders 
are more wary since the recent failures in 
dry go^ and other lines. We quote 60 
days’ prime paper 4 ^ @ 4^ longer 
dates ^ @ 64 Rates in London 

have advanced, owing to withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of England, and 
an advance in the ofiiciiu rate is 
looked for. The London EeonomUt, 
while expecting a continued outflow 
of gold to South America, is also 
calculating upon exports of the precious 
metal to the United States during the au¬ 
tumn, the editor remarking: “There can 
be no doubt that both here and on the 
Continent the harvest promises to fall be¬ 
low the average, while America now seems 
likely to have much better crow than were 
anticipated.” In New York the rates for 
sterling were again reduced on Friday, the 
effects of a constant movement of Amer¬ 
ican securities to Europe, in addition to 
grain bills and cotton futures, usual at this 
time in the year. The imports and ex¬ 
ports of specie at this port during the 
week were nominal. Since January 1 the 
exports are $25,500,000, or about $20,000,- 
000 in excess of the imports. The pur¬ 
chases of United States bonds, under cir¬ 
cular of April 17, 1888, have been as fol¬ 
lows: Amount of/48 purchased, $18,740,- 
850; amount of 4^8, $9,157,300; total, 
$27,898,150. Cost—48, $28,801,408.46; 

cost of 448, $9,859,637.20; total, $88,- 
661,045.66. The net decrease in the debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, during the month 
of July, was $4,137,000. 

The importations of merchandise at this 
port during the week were much reduced, 
the valuation being $8,164,000, of which 
$2,850,000 represents dry goods. Since 
January 1 the total is $284,578,000, against 
$281,560,000 for the same time last year 
and $259,300,000 in 1886. 

Although railroad foreclosure sales have 
been only 12 in number during the 
first half of last year, the Raihcay Age 
concludes that this favorable showing is 
more than offset by the fact that receiver¬ 
ships have been announced in more cases 
and upon roads of greater capital and mile¬ 
age during the six months than during the 
entire year preceding. 


The San Francisco Bulletin thinks that 
as that city’s ability to build first-class 
iron ships, as was shown in the manufact¬ 
ure of the Charleston for the Government, 
has been demonstrated, the city may here¬ 
after build vessels for the Governments of 
China, Japan, Argentine Republic, Chib, 
Brazil, Central Ameriaan countries, Mex¬ 
ico and Peru, instead of England 
other European countries, because that 
I town is nearer home. 
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Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard- 
"ware, &c., at this port from July 21 to 
August 4, inclusive, and from January 1 to 
August 4, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron and Steel. 


July 2 
to 

Aug. 4. 

Tons. 

1,013 

000 

600 

200 

200 

200 

745 


Pig Iron: Naylor & Co.... 

Crocker Bros. 

James Williamson & Co . 

G. W. Stetson & Co . 

N. S. Bartlett. 

Dana A Co. . 

Spiegeleisen: Crocker Bros... 

waylor A Co. 

Dana A Co. 

Geisenheimer A Co. 

Steel: W. F. Wagner. 

Naylor A Co. 

B. H. Wolff A Co. 

Ogden A Wallace. 

Tdos. Prosser A Son. 

J. Abbott A Co. 

Dalance A G. Mfg. Company. 

C. F. Boker. 

Chas. Hugill. 

F. S. PUditch. 

Newton A Shipman. 

C. W. Power. 

N. Cohn A Co. 

Steel Rods: Naylor A Co. 

Dana A Co. 

R. H. Wolff A Co. 

N. Lillenberg. 

J. G. Wilson . 

S. A. Galpin. 

Cary A Moen. 

Hy. Whittemore A Co. 

Iron Ore: A. Eamshaw. 

R. de Flores. 

Steel Blooms: N ay lor A Co.. 

Steel Sheets: Pierson A Co... 

R. Crooks A Co. 

Naylor A Co.,. 

Steel Billets: IS. S. Wheeler A 

Co.. . 

Steel Plates: Naylor A Co. 

Steel Crop Ends: Naylor A Co. 

Steel Bloom Ends: Dana A 

Co. 

Steel Wire: Cary A Moen .... 

Montgomery A Co. 

J. A. Roebling's Sons. 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser A Son. 

Steel Hoops: J. S. Leng*8 

Bons. 

Hy. Whittemore A Co. 

Steel Rails: Delaware, L. and . 

W. R. R. Co. 668 

Brie Dispatch. . 6 

Iron : G. Lundberg. 87 


200 

26 

87 

54 

62 

30 

37 

10 

16 

15 

26 

10 

5 

5 

4 

006 

600 

420 

100 

28 

12 

10 

5 
807 
710 
447 

44 


12 

24 

275 


45 

28 

22 


120 

15 


J. Abbott A Co.. 

Rivet Rods: J. Abbott A Co.. 

Naylor A Co. 

MuUer, Schall A Co. 

G. Lundbenr. 

Iron Rods: Caaard Bros. 

Wire Rods: R.H. WolffAQo 
Charcoal Iron: N^lor A Co. 

MuUer, SohaU A Co. 

Swedish Iron: Ni^lor A Co.. 
RoUed Iron: Naylor A Co ... 
Nall Rods: Muller, SohaU A 

Co. . 

Swedish Iron Rivet Rods: 

C. V. Phllp. 

Iron Girders: R. F. Downing 

A Co.. 

Scrap Iron: Bowerlng A Ar¬ 
chied. 

Screw Rods: American Screw 

Co. 

Chfuinel Iron: Bacon A Co... 
Iron Beams: R. F. Downing 

A Co. 

W. H. Wallace A Co. 

Naylor A Co. .. 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

A Co. 

Cotton Ties: Naylor A Co... 

Bullard AW. 

Iron Wheels: R. F. Downing 

A Co. 

Iron Girders: W. H. WaUaoe 


28 

201 

121 

18 

17 

48 

23 

72 

9 

4 


60 

60 

66 

100 

110 

102 

80 

60 

0 


060 

100 


20 


Jan. 1 
to 

Aug. 4. 
Tons. 
6,257 
6,800 
3,100 
11,200 
3,300 
501 
2,602 
6,473 
501 
130 
992 
558 
312 
39 
55 
343 
41 


281 

112 

46 

171 

12,404 

1,752 

2,912 

100 

28 

2,022 

589 

10,985 

5,883 

5,915 

1,750 

602 

290 

427 

12 

196 

1,295 

202 

45 

28 

176 


278 8,067H 


260 

16 


6 

337 

1 , 66 ^ 

118 

296 

48 

38 

97 

27 

4 


60 

60 

418 

100 

395 

102 

12 

274 

304 

9 


2,350 

100 

26 

254 


nietala. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, SchaU A Co.1.097,601 7.461.266 

Naylor A Co. 380,401 1,407,696 

American Metal Co. 294,830 867,604 

Phelpa Dodge A Co. 224,142 1,047,156 

ThosTj. Pope’s Sons A Co.... 134,567 248,785 

D. Thomsen A Co. 21,206 138,569 

Hendricks Bros. 11,228 275,692 

Spelter: Hendricks Bros_ 65,962 111.962 

Naylor A Co. 66,372 306,675 

Copper: Lewisohn Bros. 106,824 217,638 

Zinc: G. A. A E. Meyer. 1,113 1,113 

Old Brass: Jas. E. Ward A Co. 18,023 18,023 

Casks. Casks. 

Antimony: Phelps, Dodge A 
Co.. .r.. .... 30 410 

Hardware^ Maclilnery) dee. 

Ansonia Clock Company, cs., 31 
Barbour Bros. A Co., Mch’y, cs, 19 
Bernard, Geo., Ironwork, cs., 5 
Boker, Hermann A Co., Mdse., cs., 54; Arms, 
cs. 42 

Clark Mile End Company, Mach’y, pkgs., 34 
Field, Alfred A Co., Scales, cs., 66 
Foley, E.j^Mch’y, cs., 11 
Folsom, H. A D., Arms, cs^ 3 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 4 
Hammacher, Schlemmer A Co., Tools, ck., 1 
Judd, H. L. A Co., Mdse, cs., 4 
Kastor, Ad., Cutlery, cs., 10; Mdse., cs., 3 
Purim A Co., Files, cks., 5 
Schoverling, A.. Anns, cs.. 27 
Shoverllng, Daly A Gale^ Arms., cs., 43 
Summer, Cnas. P. A Co., M.ch’y, pkgs., 23; ditto, 
cs., 3 

Straud A Co., Rivets, cs., 11 
Tayor/W. S., Mach’y, pkgs., 15 
Tyler Wire Works Company, case, 1 
Western Transit Company, Chains, cks., 11 
Wiebusch A Hilger, Lim.,Mdse.,cs., 13; Anvils,91 
Witte, John G. A Bro., Arms, cs., 4; Cutlery, 
cs., 10 

Order: Mach’y, cs. 11; do., boxes, 5; Machy, 
pkgs., 15 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from JtdySl to 
Auijust 4, Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Spiegeleisen: J. A. Jansen. 500 

Exports of Metals. 

July 21. Jan. 1. 
lo to 

August 4. August 4. 
Pounds. Pounds. 


R. F. Downing A Co. 

4 

307 

Tin Plates, 

1 



Boxes. 

Boxes. 

Phelps, Dod^ A Co.. 

15,121 

305,417 

D. Van Dusen A Co.. 

13,159 

162,741 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 

9,457 

70,fJ68 

T. B. CoildiiiKton A Co. 

8,011 

101,880 

Bruce A Cook.. . 

7,447 

64,985 

B. L. Cort A Co. 

7,363 

67,613 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 

7,352 

103,720 

R. Crooks A Co.. 

4,586 

43,060 

Lombard, Ayres A Co. 

2,690 

8,718 

H. R. Demill A Co. 

2,524 

12,622 

Central Stamping Co. 

2,421 

19,941 

J. Bymo A Son.. 

2,321 

22,892 

G. B. More wood A Co—- 

2,250 

26,689 

Wolff A Roesing.— 

1,758 

20 , 4:12 

E. S Wheeler A Co. — 

1,701 

3,034 

Balance A G. Mfg. Co.. 

1,613 

2,568 

S. Shepard A Co.. 

1,093 

13,320 

Merchant A Co. 

867 

16,277 

J. M. Warren A Co. 

600 

750 

C. S. Mursick A Co. 

500 

4,742 

Corblere, Fellow.s A* Co. 

330 

6,&58 

Sanders Bros. 

830 

330 

Hy. Wlttemoro A Co. 

25 

39,814 


Copper: J. Abbott A Co. 1,405,966 

lewisohn Bros. 

F. A. Lomal. 

American Metal Company.. 112,168 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay.. . 

S. Mendel. 

Ledoux A Co.. 

. Muller, Schall A Co. 

Copper Queen.Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 

J. Kennedy, Tod A Co. 

H. Becker A Co. 

Orf ord C. A S. Rfg. Company . 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co. 

J. Parsons A Co. 

Bridgeport Copper Com- 

C.*^roid. 

Phelps Bros. 

R. W. Jones. 

Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 1,197,787 88,503,077 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Company.. 

J. Abbott A Co. 

C. Ledoux A Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols A Co. 

Old Copper: Burgass A Co.... 


347,742 


23,400 


8,100,045 

3,879,022 

2,581,293 

4,805,140 

223,939 

112,000 

560,000 

110,276 

430,000 

224,034 

112,028 

1.250 
224,881 
125,000 
766,880 
206,250 

112,000 

250,000 

6.250 
180,984 


3,021,610 

1,844,941 

295,000 

485,800 

1844.’88 

722,777 

180,995 

513,174 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of August 6, report as follows: It is with 
pleasure we have again to report a strong 
market, and one which seems to be gaining 
strength daily. It is now affecting mate¬ 
rial of all kinds. A straight advance of 
from 50^ to $1 ^ ton can be noted upon 
Southern Irons, the larger advance being 
on Mill grades. Lake freights have ad¬ 
vanced materially, causing a corresponding 
advance among the makers of Pig in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys. Also to 
lower Lake Superior charcoal furnaces, 
who, in addition to the advance to be ob¬ 
tained for increased cost, are in the healthy 
condition of being largely sold ahead, and 
continued demands upon their stocks are 
to be noted. Old Wheels are becoming a 
scarce article again, and prices look toward 
an advance in that direction. While the 
buying which is being done at this time 
is more or less to be considered as period¬ 
ical and of a magnitude that will not con¬ 
tinue, the calls this year are so largely in 


excess of what they have been during ifai- 
ilar periods of other years that it cannot 
fail to affect the price. We quote the 
market firm as below: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. . |a).00^ $20.60 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19JB6A 10.76 

Ijake Superior Coke, cinder mixed RLOOd 18.50 

Standara Ohio Black Band. I9J6 a 10.7| 

Southern No. 2. 17.75 a 18JI 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.76 a 16jab 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 a 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.50 a 19.00 

Old Wheels. 19.00® 19.75 


Barnishing Iron and Steel by 
Electricity. —^The following method for 
burnishing iron and steel by means of 
the electric current was communicated by 
A. de Meritens at a meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Electric Society in Paris. The 
layer of oxide on the surface of the metal 
is obtained by placing the same as anode 
in a bath of common or distilled water. 
The sides of the vessel holding the liquid, 
or a piece of iron, copper or carbon, are 
used as cathode. The temperature of the 
water is kept at 160® to 176® F. The 
electromotive force must be just strong 
enough to decompose the water, as a cur¬ 
rent which is too strong gives a dusty 
layer which is not permanent. Under the 
action of the oxygen liberating at the 
anode, a layer of a black oxide (FeaOi) 
forms on the metal. This layer can be 
easily polished, steel giving the best re¬ 
sults, while on cast and rod iron a more 
dusty layer is obtained, though the use of 
distilled water makes the polish per¬ 
manent. 


A Duaseldorf letter speaks of the princi¬ 
pal manufacturers of cutlery in Germany. 
The largest tool factories in the world are 
found in Remshied. Solingen, the Ger¬ 
man Sheffield, Damascus and Toledo com¬ 
bined, is another town situated in the dis¬ 
trict of Dusseldorf. The entire population 
of this town, and of the vicinity, is occu¬ 
pied in the manufacture of cutlery. Every 
conceivable article used as an instrument 
to cut is made here. The German Govern¬ 
ment employs thousands of men here every 
day to manufacture her weapons; the 
sugar planter of the South gets his large 
knives from here, which serve him for 
cutting sugar cane; the Esquimaux knife 
is made here for slicing the sea lion and 
the whale; the erasing knife of the patient 
editor, the dissecting instrument of the 
surgeon and the harmless tool which the 
domestic uses for peeling the potatoes, as 
will as the article which is often vainly 
tried for cutting a broiled steak in a cheap 
restaurant—all these are made in Solingen. 
In Radevormwald, containing 10,000 in 
habitants, everybody is engaged in the 
manufacture of locks, keys, files, ham¬ 
mers, tongs, &c. 


In a paper on the composition of water 
by volume, by Mr. A. Scott—“Proceed¬ 
ings ” of the British Royal Society—the 
ratio by volume in which oxygen and 
hydrogen combine at 0® and 760 mm. is 
redetermined. The apparatus used is so 
arranged that both gases are measured in 
the same vessel, a separate vessel being 
used for exploding. After explosion the 
residue was analyzed by exploding with 
oxygen or hydrogen and the impurity— 
nitrogen and carbonic anhydride—de¬ 
termined. The oxygen was obtained from 
potassic chlorate and frdm mercuric oxide 
prepared from the nitrate; the hydrogen 
was obtained by electrolysis. The ratio 
obtained is 1.994 : 1, which, with 15.9627 
for the density of oxygen, gives 16.01 as 
Ihe atomic weight of oxygen. 


The American ambulance system has 
been formally adopted in Paris, wdth the 
sanction of the French Government. 
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Hardware. 


The volume of business has been mod¬ 
erate during the week, without any very 
noticeable feature. Travelers are sending 
in a fair number of orders, but they are 
generally small in amount, buyers seeming 
to feel far from sure of the solidity of 
prices. Manufacturers, on thoir part, ex¬ 
hibit more firmness than has been the case 
for some lime, and are improving in the 
art of saying no ” when orders are offered 
at cut prices. 

Cut Nalls. 

After the dullness of the past month, 
there is a somewhat better movement in 
Cut Nails, and it is observed that the pro¬ 
portion of Steel Nails called for is grow ¬ 
ing. Inquiries are running tow'ard heavier 
lots, but prices remain unsatisfactory, 
concessions from $1.90 on dock for car¬ 
load lots being made with some frequency. 

E. G. Scov 1, of St. John, New Bruns¬ 
wick, has issued a circular, from which we 
quote as under: “ Your attention is called 
to the large amount of money which can 
bo made by manufactunng Cut Nails and 
Bar Iron under the present Canadian tariff. 
As a paying investment there is nothing to 
equal it in the history of the American 
Iron trade. Cut Nails are w’orth, whole¬ 
sale, in Canadian market, $2.60 per keg of 
100 pounds lor lOd., and upw’ards, other 
sizes in proportion ; or 55 cents a keg 
more than in the Boston market, while 
Scrap Iron can be landed here at $4.82 per 
ton less than in the United States, this 
amount being the difference saved between 
United States duty on Scrap Iron of $6.82 
per ton and Can^ian duty of $2 per ton, 
viz.: 

Per ton. 

55 cents a keg more than in Boston mar- 


ket, wholesale.111.00 

Saved on Scrap Iron. 4.82 

Total.$15.82 


amount to credit of manufacturing here 
over and above Boston wholesale prices, 
which leaves the manufacturer a good 
profit. The demand for Bar Iron is large 
and increasing and the profit of manu¬ 
facturing is much larger than in the 
United States. Suitable coals from Nova 
Scotia can be laid down at proposed works 
at $2.65 per ton. Within six month* we 
will have the Shoit Line Railway open, 
placing us within 16 hours of Montreal, 
which will also open that market to this 
company, as finished goods can be taken to 
Montreal and other western points at a 
much less proportionate rate of freight 
than the manufacturers there pay upon 
our coal, which they must have. I intend 
forming a company with a capital of $200, - 
000, in 2000 shares of $100 each, or^an 
ized under the law’s of New Brunswick. 
This, company will pay a yearly dividend 
of 20 per cent, on its paid-up capital, at 
present prices.” 

Barb Wire. 

The apathy of the past month shows a 
few signs of being dispelled, but what 
movement there is is still confined almost 
exclusively to small lots, carload orders 
being scarce, so that the quotation of 4 
cents in this market is entirely nominal. 
Reports from the West indicate very sharp 
competition for business there, with low 
prices prevailing. It is believed that the 
financial necessities of some of the mills 
force them to market their product. To 
some extent the demoralization is due, 
however, to the low prices made on Plain 
Wire for Barbing. Reports from the South 
point to a better demand from that 
quarter. The export trade is dull. 


Cordage continues feverish and advanc¬ 
ing on account of the Manila Hemp mar¬ 
ket, which is exceedingly strong both here 
and in London, and Sisal is kept up by 
.sympathy. The demand is large, stock 
small, and manufacturers are behind in 
their orders. We quote as manufacturers’ 
prices, subject to percent, discount for 
cash in ten days: 

Manila, ir^t'h and larger... .11}^ cents per lb 

Manila, inch.12 “ “ 

Manila, ‘4 and .VId inch. 123 ^ “ “ 

Manila Tarretl Rope. 11 “ “ 

Manila Hay Rope. IH^ “ 

Sisal, 3 j inch and larger.9*+ “ 

Sisal, inch. 9*^4 “ “ 

Sisal, ^4 and 5-16 inch.** 

Sisal Hay Rope. 9 * 4 ^ “ 

Sisal Tarred Ro|>e. 8^4 “ “ 

Sisal Medium Lath Yam. 83^ “ “ 

Henry Schade, w’ho is w’ell known as a 
manufacturer of Silver-Plated Ware, 56 and 
58 Ainslie street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., 
is manufacturing the Brooklyn Latch, of 
which he is sending out a colored litho¬ 
graph for distribution among his cus¬ 
tomers. The discount on the Latch is 40 
and 10 per cent. 

L. & I. J. White, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
just issued a new’ catalogue and price list 
of their C’oo]>ers’, Carpenters’, Ship, 
Butchers’ and Ice Tools, 5lachine Knives 
and other sjiecialties, in a neat and taste¬ 
ful pamphlet of alxnit 12 more pages than 
their previous issue. This additional space 
is taken up by the new articles which they 
have added to their line, which is yearly 
becoming more complete. They .say that 
during the year they have greatly enlarged 
their works, and are now prejiared to till 
orders with dispatch. 

The fall circular of McIntosh, Hunting- 
ton & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is before us, 
giving price lists and illustrations of a 
line of seasonable goods. 

An incorporated company has been 
formed under the name of W. K. 3Iorispn 
& Co., to carry on the retail Hardw’are 
business at Minnea]X)li8, Minn. The cap¬ 
ital is to be $100,000, payable as may be 
ordered by the directors. The indebted¬ 
ness of the corporation is limited to $40,- 
000. W. K. Morison is president and J. 
Louis Pendleton secretary and treasurer. 

The Adams & Westlake Company, Chi¬ 
cago, put upon the market a short time 
since an iron half-bushel Measure, which has 
met with much favor. The body is made 
of heavy sheet iron, but the bottom is of 
wood, and a w’ooden hoop is fastened 
round the top to stiffen it and enable it to 
be grasped anywhere without shifting posi¬ 
tion. The sides flare sufficiently to nest, 
so that the Measures can be packed in 
racks of one dozen without taking up 
much space either in shipping or storage. 
They are japanned in assorted colors. 

G. Getty Stuart, late with Clement M. 
Biddle & Co., of Philadelphia, and F. W. 
McLean, recently connected with the Bid¬ 
dle Purchasing Agency as its representa¬ 
tive in Pittsburgh, have formed a co¬ 
partnership under the style of Stuart & 
McLean as brokers and commission mer¬ 
chants in Iron, Steel, General Hardware 
and Railway Supplies. The headquarters 
of the new firm are in the Hamilton Build¬ 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., where they will be 
glad to see their friends and the trade 
generally. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of 
Chicago, have added a new department to 
their already extensive operations. They 
have laid in a full line of Rochester Lamps 
and are now ready to supply the trade in.any 
quantity. Their stock embraces all grades 
of Fount and Stand Lamps, Hanging I^unps, 
Parlor Lamps, Piano I^mps, and all the 
various trimmings and paraphernalia. The 
demand for L^ps is steadily increas¬ 


ing in cities as well as in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, and this enter )rising firm intend to 
have a share ot the e.xpanding trade in 
them. Their stock will embrace the most 
artistic styles as w’cll as the ordinary 
grades, so that a buyt r can select a com¬ 
plete line. A catalogue is now in prepa-. 
ration and will shortly lx.* issued, showing 
the various kinds and styles. Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. also state that the 
demand for Political Campaign Goods has 
set in unusually early. They have already 
sold a.H many of these goods as they did 
in the entire campaign four years since. 
Tl?ey are increasing their stock in this 
line and expect soon to have the largest 
assortment m the country, comprising 
everything recpiired for an outfit, from a 
piece of w ick up to a suit of clothes. They 
have in preparation a catalogue of Cam¬ 
paign Goods which will soon be ready for 
distribution. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Company are now 
prepared to make Mills to grind Coffee, 
Pepper and other spices very tine, a thing 
for which there has long been a certain 
amount of inquiry. 

The Ph(i‘nix Caster Company, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind., have begun suit against James 
H. Cutter and Rufus L. Wootlraugh, for 
infringement on patent on their Ciisters. 

The Hartman Mfg. Company, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., manufacturers of patent steel 
picket fence and diamond fencing, will 
soon commence operations in the new 
works, which are just alxiut completed, 
at the alx)ve place. The company are al¬ 
ready in receipt of a large number of 
orders for their goods, sufficient to keep 
them busy for some months. 

J. E. Emerson, the well-known saw 
manufacturer, and Thomas Midgley, 
Beaver Falla, Pa., have purcha.sed 20 acres 
of land adjoining the Fort Wayne Railroad, 
and are about commencing the erection 
of buildings for the manufacture of their 
patent wire belting and hose. They have 
had the belting in use a sufficient length of 
time to test its practicability, but it w'ill 
be some months before they will be in a 
sition to put any on the market. This 
Ring is covered by a number of patents. 
The buildings w’ill consist of one brick 
building, 60 x 40, one story, and a one- 
story frame building, 50 x 30. The brick 
building will be used for the furnaces and 
the frame building for weaving machines. 

The Reading Hardware Company are 
now running the Manhattan plant and all 
departments of their old works which 
were not destroyed by fire, and are now 
prepared to accept orders for, and to fur¬ 
nish promptly, a very large proportion of 
their line, including their popular Geneva 
Hardware. 

The Columbiana Pump and Machine 
Company, Columbiana, Ohio, write, under 
date of July 24, as follows: “We have 
lately added some new machinery and 
increased our facilities and are turning 
out work equal to any made. Have just 
completed arrangements with the Kansas 
City Pump Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
to represent us in that city, and will ship 
them a large quantity of our goods within 
ten days. ” 

Isaac P. Madden, of the Madden & 
Cockayne File Works, of Middletown, 
N. Y., and secretary and treasurer of the 
Middletown and Crawford Railroad Com- 
peny, died on Tuesday of apoplexy. He 
was 52 years of age. Mr. Madden has 
been a prominent member of the Board of 
Education of Middletown for many years, 
and was universally respected as a man of 
unblemished personal and business char¬ 
acter. 
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Standard Price List of Emery Wheels. 

August 1, 1888. 
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We give above the standard price list nominal consumption. It was hoped by j Stove Polish, 

for Emery Wheels which has been adopted those who were prominent in organizing An 

by the Emery Wheel Manufacturers’ Asso- the association that relief from excessive j ♦ issue under 

ciadon, to go into effect August 1. A competition could be secured through ^ price list on 

careful examination of this list will show it, but they were not able to induce ^lisn. They inform us that their 

that the association have been revising the all the manufacturers to unite with them. se^on has been very satis- 

old price lists, correcting discrepancies, Those who remained outside reaped the They have established several 

&c. The uniform list thus adopted, as benefits of the association without bearing u we 

well as the unform lists for Cup Wheels any of its burdens, and in time this became wi thepnncipal cities. Pol¬ 
and Cylinders and Emery Bricks, will be too apparent to be endured any longer. ®«opted: 

appreciated by the irade, and will doubt- All will now be placed on an even footing, Superior Liquid Stove Polish, 

less serve their convenience. and it is expected that weak establishments . ilSllon SIJ SiiSS.^*?o 

The following schedule of nrices for ^ill find themselves forced to succumb to Jtfiahpucans,’.'eo 

ed by the association: of the fittest * 

worked out in this branch of trade as it bottles,! gross lots, per dozen.... l.oo 

Cone Wheels are to be listed at their full has in some others. Nonpariel Stave Varnish, 


rpint bottlei per dozen. . .V.V.V.V.*.’! i‘! 1 

^ P®*" <lozen... 1.10 

H-pint bottles, 1 gross lots, per dozen.... 1.00 

Nonpariel Stove Varnish, 

^-gallon cans, per gallon. $0.40 


thickness, and their average diameter. 

Dish t^eels are to be listed at their full 
diameter, and greatest thickness. 


Razor Straps. --- '' 

Rustproof, 

The Alford & Berkele Company, 77 2-gallon cans, per gallon. 


Pot Balls to be listed at their greatest diam- Chambers street, New York, have hereto- gallon. 

4 ....V ..a .. 1 —- , , ' . _ , v/ 5-gallon caus, per gallon. 


B. F. Badger, Jr., but, as\e hasgiven up 


per cubic inch more than regular wheels, and business ami iron e back to Ms faTher" thp m Standard Paste Stove Polish, 

M Cylinder Whee^ wS* the priceof theiSe Qenu/nf “^or ^sSans®* 8^ tv> 

diameterof Cylinder and thic^eas of required .1® Razor Straps, they have taken 18 -ounce bottles, per dozen. 

bottom added at the price of regular Wheels, follnw^nCT^nPw^Hof io nrf * I Prepared Stove Putty, 

and intermediate sizes of Cylinders and Cup new hst ^ now issued, with the Impound cans, per pound. 

Wheels in diameter and thickness of rim be discount of 25 per cent 60 days, SO-pound cans, per pound. 

listed at next larger size. cent, for cash in 10 days, f.o.b Indestrucible Fire-Proof Stove Z 

Wheels with holes less than 6 inches, same York or factory. 80-pound bags, per bag. . 


les, per dozen. $ljjj 0 

Prepared Stove Putty, 

8 , per pound. $ 0.10 


list as for solid wheels, and 6 inches and over BenJ. F, Badger's Raaor Straps, 

deduct for a wheel the same size of the hole, j i n 

butaton^haif the list price only. TWmvSlr iteii:::.;:::;;::;;;;;; E 

Wheels 1 inch in diameter and inch thick No. 85, German Belt. 13 

shall be listed at 80 cents each, and 5 cents for S®’ ^vJ® . Jl 

each 3< inch thickness, and in lots of 100 or No! 34, German Belt.13 

more may be sold at a net price of $10 per Standard Belt. 13 

hundred. Patent Combination Strap, Patented 

All intermediate sizes on regular wheel list , , 


or a per cent. lor casn in 10 days, f.o.b Indestrucible Fire-Proof Stove Lining 
New York or factory. 60-pound bags, per bag. $0 75 

Beni. F. Budper-. ilazor Strop^ log:® ' fiu 

Imperial Pelt... . 12 $5>.50 P^re Ceylon Lead, Very Finely Ground. 

w ioo •>»*«*• per pound.*0.10 

Ston^^ssr..®®!*.;. E 90 W Smith, Pike, N.Y.,tvehave 

PaUnt Combination Strap, Paitented February following practical suggestions with 
24,1886. reference to the successful conduct of biisi- 


shall be listed in direct proportion to their The Hub Combination. ■'w' ^50 “ess. His remarks are prefaced by a refer- 

diameter by inches. J“Pe;‘al Combination... 13 Siiou euce to the fact that most of the articles 

The matter of discount is not deter- 5"o®^,*?;;S!®b[n^e‘r.’®“;;;;;^ 18 which we have published relate to larS 

di”efenVm!LTctuS“’ SS.-i'^.^SSfeination;; E and that for that reason, perhap^s, 

• E ^ business con- 

Plows. star A. Genuine Emerson’s. 20.00 ! on a smaller scale may be in order. 

The Northwestern Plow Manufacturers ^tarC’. Genuine EmeiSm’s^^ 7 s!uo seen that in the following 

Association will cease to exist after the /?• .. S t!! are made which are 

14th inst., and the members will thence- o’. Su^rqmilitr.^^.*^!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ^’Su applicable to large as well as small estab- 

forth act independently. It is asserted .. ..§• ‘Superquality. !..!!!!!!!’ 54!ou lishments: 

that unless the demand improves most un- vo fo* ^’envex. gi.oo aa„ j • i . . 

expectedly the price of Plows will decline No! so! Leather and’ goMCm^ neatness and order without^L^tinff 

to a point that will force many manufaet- Mr. Badger claims to be the introducer of weighing, measuring and^miLking wifh 
productioD, theiT United the “Tension” Strap to the American the cost and selling price the goodf when 
capaaty being greatly in excess of the I market, under the name of German Belt, they come into his store. Nothing is7nore 


&%"liS;^»...V.V!;!!!!:^^ S wnibe seen that in ilie following 

B. mdgere Emei-aon. tt3.ini' communication points are made which an 

o’. Superqmility!^^.*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!' ^’iJo { applicable to large as well as small estab 

XT . 54.0U lishments: 

No. <5. lull Convex. 63.(K) 
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damaging to a salesman than to be saying 
after he has named a price, if the pur¬ 
chaser thinks it too high, he will look up 
the bill and see what it cost. Such a man 
will not know what he has in his store, 
nor how much he is overcharged on his 
bills, nor whether he gets all the goods his 
bills call for. He may be pleasant and 
sociable and happy in the very midst of 
eternal chaos, but fate will be his enemy, 
and he will finally sleep in a poor man’s 
grave. Such a man or such a clerk will 
continue to squander time uniil finally he 
is sold out by his creditors, and if he falls 
back upon a farm he will be just ^ un¬ 
thrifty. His buildings will go to ruin and 
his crops will not be'' gathered in season. 
A merdiant must be alive six days in the 
week, letting nothing escape his notice. 
Eternal vigilance is not more the price of 
liberty than an ability to attend to small 
details in succession is the price of com¬ 
mercial success. I know good men who 
may be in their office late at night or danc¬ 
ing on the floor as salesmen after other 
dealers have closed up, who always find the 
place in perfect order. Every morning 
and during the interim their eyes have been 
carefully over all from cellar to garret, 
noticing every pipe, flue, chimney, tank 
and barrel most critically, to see that 
nothing is in danger of running to waste. 

In the next place I would never under 
any possible circumstances have a fiddle or 
a checker-board in the store. They are su¬ 
preme nuisances. A salesman can wait 
upon a customer, and then if not em- 
oloyed at once go and attend to some other 
patter—make out a man’s account, mark 
. Dme goods, replace some goods taken 
c-!)wn, pick up something dropped on the 
kcor, go to work arranging things in show¬ 
case or show-window, or filling some boxes 
with Bolts which he has found empty, 
and thus command the confidence of his 
employer. His services will always be ip 
demand, because he is so useful that his 
services are invaluable. On the other 
hand, if a clerk is bom blind in the way 
of business and can see nothing not called 
several times to his notice, who is forever 
fussing about with some boy on a 2-cent 
trade, who has confidence in everybody and 
is ever ready to lend new goods or his 
employer’s money without orders, who can 
spend half a day waiting upon half a dozen 
customers and get no time to sweep the 
store or fill a lamp, who is in a mental 
daze or semi-conscious state, or waching 
some point in vacancy instead of being as 
busy as a bee, knowing what to do and 
systematically attending to his duties— 
that young man is a fraud and a failure, 
and will not be likely to ever own a shop 
or store. 

A Bostomhardware dealer writes on show 
windows as follows : “There is hardly 
any end to the changes that can be made 
in the show-windows of a hardware store. 
By taking some chain it is easy to write 
words, letting the chain pass through the 
hand, and a nice border can be made in the 
same way. By using brass and iron chain 
many fine efl^ects can be produced. Papers 
of carpet tacks can be arranged to spell the 
words 


CABPET TACKS. 


Large spikes can be arranged to say 
“ NAILS.” As a foundation for this kind 
of a display, silk velvet looks well, but it 
is rather expensive. Paper is cheaper, 
md can be had in most any color. It 
would not be a bad plan to set a nice par¬ 
lor stove in the window, and have the 
decoration on the bottom of the window 
done with old-fashioned rag-carpet, and 
then have lace curtains made from com¬ 
mon ticking, which the boys in the shop 
could use for aprons after the novelty wore 
off. The merchant who is too lazy to 
think up something new for his show- 


window may become quite aged before he 
lives in a house that has a mansard roof. 
A word to the wise, &c.” 

Arrangement of Stores. 

From F. E. Mole & Co., Adams, Mass., 
we have, in reply to an inauiry from the 
trade, which appeared in these columns, 
information in regard to their method of 
accommodating Belting, their rack for 
this purpose being shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. Fig. 257. In this 
rack each space is made to hold 250-foot 
rolls, with the exception of the larger 
sizes, say from 5 inches up. The depth of 
the rack is 2 feet, and it is so constructed 
that the bottoms of the different partitions 
slope back about an inch to the foot. It 
is referred to as inexpensive and as econ¬ 
omizing labor in handling Belting. Our 
correspondents suggest that it coiild fur¬ 
ther be improved by running iron rods 



Fuj. 257 .—Belting Rack. 


ttcrotjs the front nbout 0 inches abu^ e the 
floors on which the Belting rests. This is 
suggested for the purpose of preventing 
the Belting from rolling out when measur¬ 
ing. The rack is 4 feet 8 inches wide and 
5 feet 1 inch high. 

The following suggestions in regard to 
the arrangement of Hardware stores are 
given by English merchants and taken 
from the London Ironmonger^ a paper 
which from time to time has given more or 
less attention to this subject : 

As most articles in our trade, being Iron, are 
of a dark and somber hue, it is most necessary 
that we should allow as much light into our 
shops as possible, and it will make a marked 
difference in their appearance by, to use an ex¬ 
pression, “ forcing light” into the darker cor¬ 
ners, or any part where the light is not good by 
placing there articles that are of a bright or 
fight color. A showcase should never stimd on 
the floor, in my opiniom as it can be seen better 
when raised, and also affords a convenient space 
underneath for showing stock that does not re¬ 
quire to be in a case but yet wants a prominent 
position. ’ If a case is in a bad light, cover the 
back and top inside with white paper. In like 
TTiftnnftr face the Brassfoundry. Also, in ar¬ 
ranging goods about the shop, place the bright¬ 
est-colored articles in the poor light and darker 
ones in the best light. For instance, in show¬ 
ing two sets of Toilet-ware, one may be black 
and gold and the other light gre^ Place the 
former in the best hght to show it up, and the 
latter where the light may not be so good, and 
it will show up in contrast to the daikness be¬ 
hind it. The same principle will prove good in 
window-dressing: if the window is dark at the 
back paper it with white paper, place the lights 
est/colored articles at the back, and the dark 
ones will show of themselves in the front. I 
should also recommend white paper, in the ab¬ 
sence of glass shelves, for setting off Electro¬ 
plate. I might mention that in arranging goods 
on stands or anywhere for show, always place 
them with system and regularity, and the same 
class of goods as much together as possible. In 
dressing cases the great secret is to make a 
center, or, if large enough, two centers, of 
some special articles, and arrange from them to 
the sides. 

The front of the coimter should never op)en 
except from the back^ as it always annoys cus¬ 
tomers to have to disturb them to get a Tea- 
Tray out, or, if there are cupboards, to get 


whatever stock may be kept there. A few arti¬ 
cles hanging loose and a few Bordered Mats 
inake a go^ show, or a glass case in which 
goods are shown that need not be got out at the 
time. A satisfactory arrangement is often 
made by having a glass partition inclosing the 
window and dividi^ off the shop, making a 
miniature showroom with its front to the 
street. 

On the counter should be a few novelties, or 
handy, easily-taken-up articles, frequently 
chang^, or a flat glass case for Cutleiw, 
kept tidy ; on no account should any desk oe 
flxed to the counter, particularly at the window 
end ; a free passage ^ould be left between the 
counter and the window inclosure for the as¬ 
sistant to pass throi^h and open the door for 
the customer’s exit. The order and cash books 
can be kept on a shelf under the counter, and 
used on tne coimter for taking customers’ in¬ 
structions. The master’s desk should be at the 
far end or in the middle of the shop. It is ob¬ 
jectionable if the master is close within earshot 
of a customer, as it does not always suit him to 
attend, yet be appears neglectful if he does not 
speak ; at a distance a bow is often sufllcient 
recognition, and he can then go on with his 
work, or converse more privately with a trav¬ 
eler. Travelers do not mmd how far they have 
to go into the shop if there is a chance of an 
order, but customers, particularly strangers, 
are very chary of going far in ; to some extent 
they think they are trespassers on private 
premises, and the more so if merely askmg the 
price, or for something they are not very sure 
about having come to the right shop for. 

Glass cases are not so absolutely necessary in 
an ironmonger’s shop. I favor articles in paper 
to a greater extent tnan is perhaps usual ; glass 
cases are often only an excuse for lazinesB. 
Tin goods are best papered up. as they soon 
lose their brightness if exposea to the light 
Cleanliness is most important, and, owing to 
the long time goods stand on the shelves with¬ 
out being required, it is often hard to keep up 
to the mark m that respect. 

Circulars on the counter are a mistake, par¬ 
ticularly when in untidy heaps. Some makers 
who print ironmongers’ names on circulars at a 
low rate or free of charge are generally far 
vored by having the whole bundle plac^ on 
the counter, where they remain until dirty or 
usele&s. They should be placed in neat holaers, 
a few at a time, and renewed fresh and clean; 
the bulk should be distributed as soon as they 
arrive, by post or messenger, as then they do 
more good to both maker and ironmon^. 

As regards window dressing I And it neces¬ 
sary and very adtantageous to have frequent 
changes, and also to mark some of the regular 
going things, espeoally Cutlery, in plain %- 
ures ; not to mark all, but a parcel or article 
here and there, so as to give an idea of tha 
prices. There is one evil in changing the ex- 
mbition of stock in windows whicn ought not 
to be overlooked, and that is, the tendency of 
assistants to be so anxious to put in the new or 
fresh exhibit as to pay little attention to what 
becomes of what is removed from the window. 

I have recently altered a small room on the 
&p*ound floor, wWch was formerly little else 
but a gloomy dungeon, and stocked with 
Register and 8ham Register Grates, mixed up 
anyhow, into a very nice little show-room; 
papered the wadis nicely, and covered the floor 
with linoleum, and inti^uced light, and fitted 
it up with shelves draped from top to bottom 
with red glazed cloth, and on the shelves I 
have sarnies, either one, two, or three, as 
room will permit, of everything in stock likely 
to be wan^ by a housekeeper, and it is sur¬ 
prising the wonderful convenience and profit 
m itm various waya Without saying more 
on this point I will give an instance of results. 
A lady called and wanted a Stewpan. I knew 
there were samples in this room, so took her 
in. The right size was not there, so I asked 
her to take a seat while I fetched it By the 
time I returned she had selected seven other 
articles from the shelves, which, as she said, 
she would never have thought of had she not 
seen them, and expressed herself pleased with 
the arrangement; in fact, had no idea I kept 
such things in stock. And in regard to this 
room, when any article is sold it is at once re¬ 
placed, and thus we find out when stock is run 
ning low. Before entering this small sample 
show-room customers have to pass through a 
larger show-room, in which are exhibited large 
go^, such as Hip and Sponge Baths, Trays, 
Cutlery in glass cases. Lamps, Mowing Ma¬ 
chines, &c. 

Another good arrangement is the Niul 
room, where everything we profess to keep in 
the shape of a Nail, from the smallest Gimp- 
Pin to a 7-inch Spike, is, or ought to be, found, 
the bulk of the stock being kept in a cellar. 

Louisville Trade Items. 

We have the following from Louisvillt 
under date of the 4th inst. 

The Hardware trade of this week is about on 
an average of last, except in some lines of 
heavy goods, where it eclipses all previous 
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weeks. The shipments of one house alone have 
run up to as much as 17 heavr two-horse 
wagon loads per day, and iu tms city two 
horses haul as much as three or four in other 
places on account of our excellent streets of 
ntmite block. One other house averara a 
daily tonnage of 100 tons each way, in and out. 
Host of the jobbers report trade very heavy, 
quite equal to the corresponding time of last 
Tear, which was the heaviest in the business 
for manv years. Large stocks are constantly 
coming m. the purchaM of which seems to w 
warranted by the excellent prospects of the 
growing crops of com and tobacco of this 
lefi^on and the cotton in the lower States, 
where the beet territory lies, supplemented by 
the large inflow of wheat now being marketed. 

A great deal of Barb Wire is going out, to¬ 
gether with all the other Hardware belonging 
to the country, and also builders^’wares for fin¬ 
ishing, such as Doors, Blinds, Sashes, Sash 
Welmts, Hinges, Locks, &c., are moving 
brisluy. There is beginning to be a scarcity of 
Bar Iron, caused by the 8U^>ension of the mills 
in July, and frequent inquiries for common 
Sheet are made, especially since the assignment 
of the Aurora Iron Works, of Aurora, Ind. 
They had large contracts in this city and ad- 
iaoent territory, and now some of their cus¬ 
tomers are in apredicament, and are anxiously, 
but very quietly, feeling the market. And yet 
they are in doubt whether to contract for 
lar^ lots, because the Aurora Mill may come 
roi^ and partly fill orders, for which they 
were booked full, up to December, at very low 
prices. In Nails the cut rate freight men¬ 
tioned last week was withdrawn, and now 
river freights from Pittsburgh and Wheeling 
are cut on, but on the top of this comes a gen¬ 
eral confidential shade in price made by some 
of the lower milk. 

The new National Nail card has not served 
its purpose in preventing the list of extras 
being interfered with, as there are flagrant 
abuses by the regular milk, both on lOd. and 
fine Naik, and the Tack factories are still 
using their fine Nail machines to some purp(^, 
and probably their inroads are what k causing 
such disorder among the regular milk. It k 
time to stop the present state of affairs, as the 
buyers are entirely demoralized, and the milk 
none the less so. but what k to cause a cessa¬ 
tion k the greai question. 

Taken as a whole, the week has been a good 
one for the jobbers ; satisfactory ^pments 
have gone out, and they feel sure of getting 
full remms for the goods. F. F. Gilmore. 

His Last Trip. 


Wm. H. Maher, Toledo, Ohio, author of 
“A Man of Samples,” contributes the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic sketch • 

Among the men who called regularly 
upon us for the past 20 years there was 
none for whom we had a warmer welcome 
than for Sam Parmelee. Good-natured, 
serene, thankful for an order, not cast 
down if he failed to set one; always say¬ 
ing amiable thin^ of the other boys, and 
rarely staying as long as we wished. He 
had a fatheriy interest in such youngsters 
as Chris. Morgan, Henry Hall and Tib- 
balls. If they had secured the order for 
britannia spoons that he wanted, he good- 
humoredly promked to make it hot for 
them the next time, but always ended with 
a pleasant word for each and all. 

When his concmi secured a genuine 
“Rogers,” Sam was fairly bubbling over 
with joy. He had been long enough with 
Tibballs & Munson to have learned by 
heart all there was to say about that talis- 
manic silver-plated label, Rogers, and he 
beamed on you with unutterable happi¬ 
ness at being, at last, able to offer you 
Rogers’s goods. What buyer does not re¬ 
member to beniraant “Personal Guar¬ 
antee; ” his confidential extra 5 per cent., 
and his surprise to find that Munson was 
doing a little better than that ? Are not 
all these written down in the buyers’ 
memories ? 

Late last fall, well toward December, 
if not in that month, the portly figure and 
well-known swinmng gait of my old 
friend proclaimed to identity long before 
he reached me, but when we were shaking 
hands I saw his face was unusually happy. 
I was full of plated ware, so that our 
talk did not linger long over that, and I 
asked him why he looked so happy. 

“It’s my last trip,” said he. “I’ve 
been on the road just 20 years.” 


“ Is it that long ? ” I asked. I remem¬ 
bered hk first appearance well, and I am 
beginning to think that 20 years roll by 
altogether too fast. 

“ Yes,” said he, “just 20 years of it, 
and now I am going to quit the road. 
There are a lot of pleasant men in the 
trade, and I guess I have had about as easy 
a time as any man could have, but you 
can’t imagine how glad I am to stop travel¬ 
ing.” 

“ What in the world will you do ? ” 

“Do ? Why I have one of the nicest 
farms in the State of Connecticut, and I 
am going to have the best time on it 
any man ever had in thk world. I want 
you to promke to stop off at Wallingford 
and visit me. If I don’t give you a high 
old time then I’m mktaken.” 

“ So you are not only going off the road 
but are going on a farm. ” 

“Yes, sir I I am. There k no State in 
this world quite so nice as old Connecticut, 
and no place in that State equal to my farm. 
You just come and see it, and you will say 
so, too. I anticipate a great deal of pleas¬ 
ure in seeing some of my old friends in 
my own house.” 

“But you are not going to work.” 

“ Oh,” said he, laughing all over, “I’m 
going to work if I want to. After a man 
has traveled 20 years he is ready to do 
most anything for the privilege of staying 
at home and sleeping in hk own bed. 
Lots of the men who were on the road 
when I began have gone to sleep in their 
aves. I began to feel as if that would 
my fate if I didn’t hurry, but now I’ve 
got it all fixed, and I’m there.” 

“ So we won’t see you as a drummer any 
more ? ” 

“No, sir! thk is my farewell tour. 
There have been a good many ups and 
downs in trade since I began; a good many 
business booms, and just as many periods 
when it was hard to give goods away. But 
since our folks got Rogers it has made 
him-” 

“ Oh, bother Rogers 1 let him go, thk 
k your last trip, so you can afford to stick 
to facts.” 

“ Why the fact is,” and his honest old 
soul looked amazed that his ^ facts ’ should 
be doubted, “its just as I say.” 

“Well, let it go; don’t a crank on 
Rogers any longer; let them continue to 
turn their own crank; when do you get 
through?” 

“ With the year. I shall be home in a 
week and will get out of hartiess by De¬ 
cember 31. Then I’m going to fix up 
my plaoe, and live as comfortable as an 
old horse in a clover lot. You’ll come and 
see me, wont you? I shall get hold of 
Morgan and Hall every chance I have and 
make them tell me all about every man 
they saw. I expect there will be times 
when I’ll be awful homesick for a grip 
sack and an order book, but I don’t in¬ 
tend to have any more of it. ” 

As we shook hands he added other in¬ 
vitations, and I accepted them all; when 
he repeated for the seventh time, as if it 
was the one joyful thought in his heart, 
“ I shall just settle down and enjoy myself 
for the rest of my life.” 

I believe I was almost as glad for him 
as he seemed to be for himself. After he 
went out I sat there thinking of the changes 
20 years had wrought, and many faces 
came before me of the men who had called 
on us, as Sam had, during that time. So 
very many of them were dead. Some of 
them, not many, were worse than dead; 
many of them were stay-at-homes now, in 
store or factory, seen occasionally, and al¬ 
ways with pleasure, and many were still 
on the road. Not one of them deserved 
better of the world than did Sam, and as 
I turned to my work I said to myself, “ I 
don’t believe he leaves an enemy or a man 
with unfriendly feelings anywhere on hk 
route. ” 


By-and-by the other ‘ ‘ boys ” came 
around and had their jokes over Sam’s 
“ farewell appearance,” every one of them 
sure that he cteserved a happy old age, and 
that Fortime was sending her favors thk* 
time to the right person. During the holi¬ 
days I had frequent occasion to go among 
the plated-ware stock; every time I saw 
the goods Sam came before me and hk 
happy face at the good times within his 
reacn. I was reminded of him again and 
again, for he was so well known many 
traveling men spoke of him. 

I passed through Wallingford early in 
the year. It was a dreadfully unpleasant 
day, high winds and rains, and I smiled 
to myself as I thought of Sam watering 
his stock and having a good time. I 
looked the few men in the depot over 
carefully to see if perchance he might be 
among them. He was not there. He was, 
in my mind, in New York, and the first 
time I ran across a Wallingford man I said, 
with a laugh; 

“I suppose Father Parmelee k taking 
solid comfort on that handsome farm of 
his. I hope the good soul will get all the 
comfort out of it he looks for. ” 

“Why,” said my friend, “haven’t you 
heard? Sam w’as found dead in bed— 
died of heart dkease. They buried him 
only yesterday.” 

Water Meters. 

We are indebted to Mr. John C. Kelly, 
president of the National Meter Company, 
252 Broadway, New York, for a valuable 
book entitled, “Statistics, Tables and 
Water Rates of Cities and Towns,” to¬ 
gether with facts about water meters, com¬ 
piled by the company of which he is 
president. The book is some 7 x 11 
inches in size, well bound in cloth, and 
contains over 80 pages. In the introduc¬ 
tory statement the publishers annoimce 
that, having frequently received inquiries 
from many of their correspondents for Ikts 
of water rates charged in various towns 
and cities, and for other information with 
reference to water supply in the use of 
meters, they have prepared a Ikt and state¬ 
ment, made up from the most reliable 
data they were able to procure, and pub- 
Ikhed them in this book, hoping they will 
prove interesting and useful to all who are 
concerned in the important question of 
water supply. They also state that they 
have introduced evidence establishing be¬ 
yond question the utility and eouity 
of the meter system, and refer briefly to 
the many advantages that come from using 
meters. The first 20 pages are devoted to 
cuts with descriptive text of the various 
styles of meters which they manufacture 
Tabular statements and testimonials fol¬ 
low, after which come the four tables 
mentioned in the preface. These tables are 
printed on large sheets of paper, giving 
full lists of the water rates of all the large 
cities of the country. As reference tables, 
they will pipve not only interesting, but 
exceedingly valuable to many people. The 
remainder of the pamphlet contains ex¬ 
tracts of reports, statistical tables and mk 
cellaneous information from various 
sources, the last thing to be noticed being 
the Crown Gas Pump manufactured by the 
same company. The National Meter Com- 
any are to be conCTatulated upon having 
rought out so valuable a trade publica¬ 
tion, and we feel that all who are favored 
with copies will fully appreciate them. 


Ligniim-vitie has long been used on the 
stem tubes of steam vessels and for other 
bearings exposed to considerable pressure. 
M. Stockhardt, of Leipzig, Germany, how¬ 
ever, has recently patented a process of 
treating ordinary soit wo'>d, so as to be fit 
for those purposes for which lignum-vitee 
has hitherto been almost exclusively used. 
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The Wheeler Can Opener. 

This tool differs from most of the can 
openers in common use, in embodying the 
principle of a pair of shears. Its invention 
grew out of an actual want of the inventor, 
whose business re(iuired the sampling of 
canned good. In opening cans containing 




I rivet, which forms a hinge. On the free | 
end of this piece a hook is turned which j 
fivstens into a screw* eye in the casing over 
the door ^ inch from the angle in the 
spring. As indicated in the illustration, 
the spring is placed on the door parallel 
with the hinges and about 3 inches from 
the same. The spring is so placed that 



The Wheeler Can Opener. 


solids, such as corned beef, tongue, 
salmon, fow l, &c., it was found that the 
contents w’ere usually extracted in a muti¬ 
lated and unsatisfactory condition as well 
as with great annoyance in labor and fear 
of injury to the hand. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the inventor sought to produce 
a practical instrument for his owm use, and 
the result is the can opener which is here¬ 
with illustrated. It is drop-forged, and 
is thus made wholly of steel, with a fine 
cutting blade, which is an integral part of 
the tool, and is not merely wielded to the 
handle and easily broken off. In using 
this instrument the blade is inserted on 
the side of the can just below the can head, 
first, with the handle closed, then, relaxing 
the grasp of the hand until the blade 
is fully inserted, the handles are held 
out from the can, so that the jaw of the 
shears will come in contact with the tin 
at the cutting angle. The cutting then 
proceeds as with a pair of shears until the 
top of the can is detached, or as nearly so i 
as desired. Square or round cans are cut 
with equal ease, and the solids are removed 
in perfect form for sampling or table use. 
A clean cut edge is left on the body of the 
can, while the tin above is forced to bend 
over the inner comer of the companion 
bar of the shear into the slot, thus making | 
an open pathway and preventing the tin j 
from binding on the blade. This tool is i 
offered to the public at the lowest price 
possible by the inventor, E. A. Wheeler, 
922 Faraam street, Omaha, Neb. 

The Peabody Door Spring. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents the Peabody Door Spring, manufact¬ 
ured by A. W. Paine, PeabDdy, Mass., 



the arm works freely over the top of the 
door. The requisite power for closing the 
door is obtained from the torsion of the 
wire, which is got by turning the wire 
round in the socket toward the hinges as 
far as is desirable and placing the wedge 
in the socket, when, bringing the arm 
around and hooking it into the eye, the 
spring is ready for use. It is explained 
that the leverage obtained by the arm of 
the spring is greater at the latch than at 
any other point, so that the door is closed 
slowly until it is nearly shut, thus avoid- 


The Gem Pencil Sharpener. 

This simple and ingenious machine is 
represented in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion and is manufactured by Gould & 
('o<jk, Leominst(*r, Mass. It is operated 
by means of a crank attached to a gear 
which intemieshes with two small pinions, 
which it rotates rapidly in opposite direc¬ 
tions; one of these revolves the pencil 
holder and the other the metal disk, with 
which it is connected by a shaft. This 
disk is covered by a circular piece of sand¬ 
paper held in place by a thumb screw and 
washer. The chuck holder through which 
the pencil passes in the operation of 
sharpening is made to swing lateraHy by 
pressing upon the tail piece attached to it, 
thus keeping the end of the pencil against 
the sandpajier until the work is done. 
The operation of sharpening a pencil is 
thus ver}* simple. It is pushed through 
the ^huck, tlie end pressed against the 
disk, as described, when a few revolutions 
of the crank give the pencil as long and 
tapenng a point as may be desired. A 
package of one dozen sandpaper disks is 
put up with each machine, additional 
packages being furnished, if desired, at a 
trifiing expense. The diameter of the disk 
is about 6 inches. The weight of the ma¬ 
chine, when boxed and ready for ship¬ 
ment, is 7 pounds. The iioints made by 
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The Oem PencU Sharpener. 


The Peabody Door Spring. 

showing it in use attached to the door. 
The spring is described as consisting of 
Bessemer-steel spring wire 3 feet long. At 
one end a right angle is turned, with an 
arm 5^ inches, to the end of which another 
piece of wire, 5 inches, is connected by a 


ing to a CTeat extent the slamming of the 
door. The advantage of this article over 
other low-priced springs is thus alluded 
to. The spnng is referred to as desirable 
for screen doors, as it can be very easily 
unhooked and the door put a\yay. Its 
adaptation for other doors is also referred 
to. The springs are japanned and packed 
1 gross in a case. One set of fixtures is 
packed in a Ik>x with directions, and a 
dozen sets of fixtures in a larger box. Tw o 
sizes are made. No. 1 for screen and house 
doors and No. 2 for store and heavy doors. 
The prices at which the goods are sold are 
referred to in the Trade Report. 

In our description last week of the Elec¬ 
tric Patent Primer, just put upon the mar¬ 
ket by the Mechanics Mfg. Company, New* 
Bedford, Mass., we omitted to say that the 
frame of the pruner is made of malleable 
iron, the cutter being of cast steel. The 
point is specially made in regard to it that 
it can be worked in less space than other 
pruners, as there are no long arms to pro¬ 
ject and interfere with the branches, and 
that it can be worked at a greater distance, 
as the hook will allow the operator to hang 
it on the limb to be cut, the limb thus 
taking the weight and relieving the oper¬ 
ator of what would naturally be hard 
work. 

The appraisers’ conference recently held 
in this city sustained the previous appraise¬ 
ments at this port of steel wire rods, and 
crop ends from steel slabs were decided to 
be properly dutiable at 45 per cent. 


the manufacturers in regard to this m« 
chine are the following: That it sharpens 
equally well both slate and lead pencils; 
that it does not break the leads; that it is 
simple and easy to operate; that a long or 
short point or bevel can be obtained with¬ 
out altering the machine; that the chuck 
for holding the pencil is automatic, ad¬ 
justing itself to pencils of any ordinary 
size; that it is compact and simple in con¬ 
struction and costs but little to keep in good 
working order, as it has neither knives, files 
or belts to replace when dull or worn out, 
but simply a circular piece of ordinary 
sandpaper, which can be cut out by any 
one. Tlie adaptation of the machine for 
school use or for office puqioses is obvious. 

Never in the history of the coimtry, 
says a Nevada paper, has there been so dry 
a season as the present. Streams in Alpine- 
County which m past years have carried a 
good head of water are now as dry as a 
powder-house, and the Carson River has 
less water than ever was known at thia 
time of the year. The loss to the mining 
interests and every one dejiendent upon 
river water for either motive power or ir¬ 
rigation is Ijevond compensation. 

A syndicate of Northern and Southern 
gentlemen have closed a contract with the 
Cartersville Land Company and the Carters- 
ville Furnace Company, at Cartersville, 
Ga., wherein they agree to erect an 
iron fumaceand a ferromanganese furnace, 
to which they will apply the Pratt process- 
for dephosphorizing the ores used. 
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The Cannlngr Industry. 

The vast importance of the canning? 
industry of this country is fully realized 
by those only who are in some way 
connected with it. The fruit raisers and 
farmers who supply vepfetable products to 
the canners appreciate in a meiisure the 
extent of- the industry on which they de¬ 
end, and some tin-plate importers are 
appily aware of the fact that large quan¬ 
tities of bright plates are annually con¬ 
sumed in the manufacture of cans. But 
from the general public the industry re¬ 
ceives little attention. People buy and 
eat canned fruits, vegetables, meats and 
^h, foreign armies and navies are supplied 
with food packed in American canneries, 
and in every country of the globe the 
American traveler may glut his patriotism 
on eatables put up in the States. When 


to have the largest and best equipped 
packing-houses, • besides furnishing ma¬ 
chinery to packera all over the country. 

I Though California at present does not 
I rank among the foremost States in this 
industry it is advancing rapidly, owing 
to its enormous and increasing produc¬ 
tion of fruits. We do not know whether 
this list includes the CTeat meat-canning 
houses of Chicago ana the West, but we 
should think that it w'ould be in such 
establishments, rather than in those of 
Maine, that the best equipment and the 
most approved methods would be found. 


Acme Evaporators. 

The Steam Heat Evaporator Company, 
Charlotte, Mich., offer to the trade several 
forms of fruit dryers, or evaporators, two 
of which are illustrated in the cuts here- 


illustration, all the fruit trays are readily 
accessible, and can be seen and reached 
from the floor without shifting. The ar¬ 
rangement of pipes is said to give a per¬ 
fectly uniform degree of heat and an abso¬ 
lute immunity from danj^er from fire is 
claimed. The ap|)aratus is very simple, 
and its capacity can be readily increased 
by the addition ot steam coils. A final 
claim made by the manufacturers is that 
the fruit dried by this process is ^eatly 
superior to that dried by the hot-air pro¬ 
cess. In Fig. 2 a general illustration is 
shown of the No. 3 Acme Evaporator. 
The peculiarity of this apparatus is 
that no boiler is required. Its 
dimensions are 8 feet 2 inches high, 
7 feet 3 inches wide, 9 feet 4 inches 
long; shaft, 16 x 16 inches; weight, 
3400 pounds, and capacity from 70 to 
190 bushels of apples in 24 hours. 





SlW^HfAi 


Fig. 1.— No. 9 Acme Steam Evaporator. 


we thus consider the world-wide distribu¬ 
tion of canned goods and the enormous 
quantities that are consumed at home and 
abroad, a general statement of the number 
of canneries in the United States will not 
cause the surprise it otherwise would. We 
regret not being able to present a list giv¬ 
ing the number and location by States 
of ail the canning establishments in 
the country, but unfortunately accurate 
statistics of the industry are not obtain¬ 
able. In the absence of exact official in¬ 
formation, however, it may be of interest to 
give some figures from a table that ap¬ 
peared in a New' England paper not long 
since. According to this statement there 
are 1350 packing-houses in the United 
States, but from other sources we learn 
that the actual number is probably not 
so great, though the statement may 
refer to all kinds of packing-houses. In 
the classification by States Maryland is 
far in the lead, being credited with 634 
establishments, of which 127 are in Bal¬ 
timore alone. Maine follows with 134, 
then New York with 127, after which 
come 3Iichigan, California, New' Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Massachusetts and Dela- 
wrare, in the order named, each of which 
has over 30 such factories. Maine is said 


with given. Fig. 1 show's their No. 9 
Acme Steam Evaporator. The apparatus 
is 9 feet 4 inches long, 8 feet 6 inches 
wide, 8 feet high, and weighs 6600 pounds, 
with a guaranteed capacity of 250 bushels 
of apples per 24 hours. For operating 
this apparatus it is recommended that 
boilers of not less than 15 horse-pow'er be 
used. The apparatus consists of a succes¬ 
sion of steam chambera constructed of 
steam-pipes, placed one above the other, 
room being left betw'een them for the in¬ 
troduction of the galvanized wire fruit 
trays. The condensed water from the 
steam-pipes is returned to the Ixjiler by 
means of a return steam trap, which is 
provided with the machine. The trap re¬ 
turns the water hot to the boiler, thus 
economizing the heat as much as possible. 
The manufacturers make reference to the 
fact that as the water is used over and 
over again, instead of fresh supplies being 
provided, there is little danger of boiler 
scale forming. A special feature to which 
attention is directed is the comparatively 
small size of this apparatus and its rela¬ 
tively large capacity. Whenever desired, 
one-half of the machine can be used at a 
time, the other half being disconnected 
As will be noticed by reference to the 


As shown in the illustrations the furnace 
is at the side, but, as at present manufact¬ 
ured, the apparatus has the furnace at the 
end. The heating is done with hot water, 
the heat from the furnace passing through 
the fruit in such a manner as to carry away 
the moisture without the danger of scorch¬ 
ing the fruit. It has 14 hot-water cham¬ 
bers made of steel thoroughly stayed, 
which are steam and water tight, and, it is* 
said, ought to last indefinitely. These 
chambers are filled with hot water by a 
continuous current of even pressure which 
imparts a uniform heat ana secures even 
drying. They are placed at considerable 
distances one above the other, and the 
whole is inclosed in a shell as shown in the 
illustration. In both sides of this shell 
are doors through w'hich the fruit trays 
are inserted upon ways or slides, each tray 
by itself. Within the furnace (underneath) 
is a large coil of iron pipe which heats the 
circulating water. The reservoir con¬ 
nected with the lower portion of the coil 
keeps the chamber filled with water. As the 
moisture is expelled from the fruit it is car¬ 
ried away without coming in contact with 
other Iriiit, and it is pointed out, further¬ 
more, that the heat is applied both at top 
and lx)ttom, so that the fruit is dried on 
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both sides simultaneously. When in use 
there is a constant flow of vapor through 
the drying chambers into the space be¬ 
tween the tiers, and then up through the 
hood and flue above it. It is said that no 
moisture escapes into the room during the 
operation. The furnace is of an improved 
pattern, adapted to either coal or wood, 
and IS said to be carefully secured against 
cracking. The trays are of galvanized 
wire cloth. A relief pipe is provided 
which carries away any steam that may be 
formed and also prevents the possibility of 
any pressure. While the machine is adapt ed 
for all kinds of work, it is especially 
recommended for drying berries and small 
fruits. The merits of this apparatus are 


cost in the neighborhood of $700,000 and 
an effort will be made to complete it 
within 15 months. Tliis move means the 
development of an enormous water power 
and will result in making the Soo a man¬ 
ufacturing city of considerable importance 
in a short time. Letters of inquiry are 
being received from manufacturers and 
1000 horse-^iow’er has already been con¬ 
tracted for. The canal will be three miles 
long. __ 

Hammers and Anvils. 


Prof., F. Kick has published in the 
Techniitehe Blatter an interesting account 


Fig. 2.—No. 3 Acme Evaporator. 


referred to in a number of letters from 
those who have used it with the most 
satisfactory results. 


The Sault Ste. Marie Water-Power 
Canal. —At a citizens’ mass meeting held at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on the 3d inst., 
$12,000, the remainder of the sum neces¬ 
sary to insure the commencement of work 
upon the great water-power canal, was 
raised. This makes $100,000 raised by 
the citizens of Sault Ste. Marie, for which 
they receive from the water-power com¬ 
pany $200,000 in stoqk. The company 
agree to put up a like amount and to begin 
the work of construction within 20 days. 
The plans and specifications for the canal 
are now in the hands of the contractors, 
and as the water-power people were only 
awaiting the result of the Soo’s endeavor 
to secure the sum required, there will be 
no delay in begmnin^ the work and push¬ 
ing it on to completion. The canal will 


bights varying from 0.50 to 3 m. 
The test pieces were small copper cylin 
ders, fittea on to the same rod, and of the 
same initial dimensions, 16.9 mm. long, 
12 ram. in diameter, and weighing 18.4 
grams. One of the series was submitted 
to the action of an ordinary driver, and 
the other to that of a balistic driver, tak¬ 
ing care to obtain equal shocks under the 
two conditions. 

The weight of the anvil of the balistic 
driver w’as to that of the driver in the pro¬ 
portion of two to one. The experiments 
have shown that a greater deformation is 
obtained by the ordinary than by the bal¬ 
istic drivers, all other things being equal. 
With the latter a calculation of the pro- 
jxirtion of force transmitted to it can easily 
be made, and it was found that 30 per 
cent, of energy was expended Other ex¬ 
periments made with the same apparatus 
have enabled the necessary energy of both 
to be determined on analagous eprouvettes, 
It was found that the ordinary driver ex¬ 
pends seven and the balistic driver nine. 
On the other hand, the latter provided 
with an anvil, the weight of wnich was 
equal to four times that of the driver, gave 
the same results as an ordinary driver with 
an anvil firmly fixed, and the w’eight of 
w hich was equal to 20 times that of the 
hammer. Test-pieces, as nearly as possible 
like those made use of in the preceding ex- 
penments, both as to quality and dimen¬ 
sions, have been tested by Professor Gol- 
iner’s machine for testing metals, and the 
work necessary for obtaining a certain 
compression has been compart with that 
of a shock susceptible of giving the same 
results. The relation of the latter to the 
former is about 1.6. But this value varies 
according to the case, and increases for 
very hard materials and with the number 
of the blows. Mr. Kick estimates that the 
weight that should be adopted for anvils 
on which iron is to be forged should be at 
least eight times that of the hammer, and 
for steel 12 times. He considers that the 
anvil absorbs at least 20 per cent, of the 
force produced, and that the rest is lost in 
vibrations of the anvil and of the hammer 
and in the elevation of the temperature of 
the object to be forged. 


of the experiments he has made on this 
subject. The difference between static 
pressure and that which results from a 
shock consists, he says, in the duration of 
their action. The weight of the hammer 
and the hight of the fall determine the 
total energy expended, but the power of 
the shock for a given expenditure of 
energy itself depends on the compression 
produced in the object struck. The 
feebler this compression is the greater is 
the relative force of the blow to the pile. 
He has made some comparative experi¬ 
ments between the effects produced by an 
ordinary pile-driver striking upon an 
anvil solidly fixed, and by a balistic ham¬ 
mer, where the driver and anvil are both 
suspended like pendulums, so that the 
anvil is free to move. He has found that 
within rather large limits the work em¬ 
ployed in the deformation of an object 
under the action of the shock only de¬ 
pends upon the product of the weight of 
the driver and the hight of the fall for 


Cost of Draft in Locomotive Boilers. 

—In an article on the cost of draft in a 
locomotive boiler, the Railway Ma$t^ 
Mechajiir assumes that, because “ it is not 
uncommon to have a back pressure in a 
locomotive cylinder of 7 pounds per souare 
inch, the unnecessary, or rather undesir¬ 
able, loss due to the compulsory back 
pressure to blow the fires ” is the whole of 
this 7 pounds, and calculates as follows: 
“ We will assume an 18 x 24 inch locomo¬ 
tive to be running at 50 miles per hour; 
the driving-wheels to be 54 feet in diam¬ 
eter; the revolutions per mile, including 
slippage, to be about 300; the revolutions 
per minute to be 50 x 300 60 = 250; 

and the piston speed in feet per minute to 
be 250 X 8 = 2000 feet for both cylinders. 
During this 2(J00 feet the piston is work¬ 
ing 14 feet for each 2 feet gainst 7 pounds 
pressure per square inch. That is equal to 
three-fourths of the distance, or 1500 feet. 
The area of an 18-inch piston is 254 square 
inches; the horse-power is then 254 x 7 
X 1500 33,000 = 80 horse-power. This 

is only an approximation to the average 
case, yet it is the condition under which 
many locomotives work.” 

The contract for the construction of the 
new naval observatory on Georgetown 
Heights has been awarded to P. H. 
McLaughlin & Co., ot Washington, at 
their bid of $307,811. This is exclusive 
of domes and piers, which will be con¬ 
structed by the Government. The build¬ 
ing is to be completed within 18 months, 
and is to be constructed of Tuckahoe 
marble. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

AUOUST 8 , 1888 . 

ilioCe.—The qvotatloni below reprcaent tho Current Baroware Prices which prevail In the market at lante. They are not given bm mannfacturers* 
•Hoes, khd manufacturers should not be held responsible for cbem. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
stated chat Che manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers 
St the figures named. 


A-asasnalttaii. 

Osm. Bsrensscom ¥ looo- 
Hleks k Goldmark’s 

r. L. Waterproof. l*10*s.60# 1 .tiassA 

I. B. Trimmed 1 . 10 ’s. 66 # I 

R. B. Ground 8dge.Oentral Flre4‘10*s.70# f « 

Doable Waterproof. l-10»s.41.40) * 

Musket Waterproof, 1.10’s.60S 

G. D...28# 


B.B. 

UnJon Metalllo OartrMge Oow 

r. 0. Trimmed.60# 

r. L. Ground.66# 

ten. Fire Oround.70# 

Double Wateroroof.|L40 

Double Waterproof. In MO’S. M.40 

1B. Osnoins Imported. 


..80# 


dlsM 

26A 

7H% 


. 46# 

Bey’S M.B.64#B66S 

Bey s D Wnteiproot. Oeatral fire.41.60 

^Sm%eCartrldgee.dls 60M64t2 6 

Rim Hre MUltary.dls I6d8 % 

Oratrsl Fire. Pistol a^ Blfle.dis 26A6A2 % 

Osstral Fire. MlUtary * Sporting. ...dls 16*6*2 6 
Blass Caitrldgea. except 22 and 82cal.,aa ad* 
dl tional 10 1 over above discounts. 

BUnk CarOrldges 42cal .^76, dlsBt 

Bank Cartrfdces. 38 cal..^60. dls 2 8 

Pruned Sh^s and Bullets.dls 16*6*2 % 

& a Caps. Round BaU.11.76, dls 2 # 

a a Caps. Conical BaU. Swaged-18.00. dU 8 S 


Beruaa Prtmere aU slaee, and R V. Cai>e (for 

Stnrtevant Shells).11.00, dls 8 % 

an other Primers. aU slass...4140 dls 8 8 


First quaUty. 4.8.10 and 18 gauge.dls 86*10*8 % 
First quaUty. 14.16 and 90 gauge 

Star.(nuhiRtvaland) lO-gauge, 10list) ..dls 88^ 
Climax Bivnds. ) 18 range. V list j *10 2 8 

(Hab. Rival and Climax Brands. 14.16 and 20 

gauge. .dls 30*10*2 % 

Belton’s Combination Shot Shells.<Us 16*2 % 

Brass shot Shells, let quality.^ 60*8 % 

Brass Shot Shells. Club. Rival and Climax. .. 

die 66*8 8. 

SktllB fiffOflSft— 

List No. 19,1887.die 20* 10 % 


M. a * w. R. a.~a a. imp.. 42.001 
M. c * w. a a.-a a. 0*10 .. aso 
5.aa*w.aA. ““ 

0 . a a * w. a a 


-a a; 7*8 ... 

.-p. a. u up. aio f 


4.001 


extras. 


& 76 
80 


a c. * w. a A-p. a, 9 * 10 .. 
a 0 . * w. a a-p. a, 7*8 .. 

Bey’s a a. 11 up. 

lleT*sP.a. 11 B 20 . 

4onia.—Sagle Anvils.....f h 10#, dls80• 20*68 

Peter ^nghra..OH# 

Afinitage’e Mouse Hole.494# 

Armltage Mooae Hole, Extra.llMSUHd 

Treaton.okssoH# 

Wiikiason^.:.9H#Site 

f. * Riley Oarr. Patent Solid...11*11)4# 

4ne<l Ftssim* DHU— 

mmenfalle Oo..118.00, dls 20 8 

ObensT Anvil and Tlse.die 26 8 

Allen Combined Anvil and Ylse.88. dls 40*lO 8 

Moore* Barnes Mfg. Co..dls 88)4 8 

Amgwm uM Bits. 

OOoS^ Mfg. Co.1 

Rtw Haven Ooooer Oo.. 

Wm. JL Ives * Co.V dls 70 8 

BumphreysTllle MfgjCo.I 

French, Swift * CalK a Beecher)) 

Cook’s, Douglass Mf^. Oa..dls 66 8 

Oook’A New Haven Copper Co. ..die 60*10*60*10*5 8 

tves* Circular Up.dls 60 8 

PMsnt Solid Head. .dls 80 8 

C. a Jennings * Co., Na 10, extension Up... .dls 40 8 

a a Jennings * Co., No. 80.dls 60 8 

a a Jennings * Oo.. Anger Bltsjn fan^ boxes, 

9 Mi,82H quarters. No 6.86sNa a. rf.™to80 8 

Lewis’Pateiu BlagleTwlst....^....dls 468 

HhsieU Jennings* Augers and Bits. dls 26 8 

' witatloD Jennings'Bttstnew list).dls 60*6J*6 8 

Pugh's Blank.dls 20 8 

Osr Bits.dls 60*10*60 8 

L*Boinmadleu Oar Bits.dls 16*10 8 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bit#.dls 10 8 

Sonney’s Adjustable 9 doa. 848.die 40*10 8 

Stearns’.dls 20*10 8 

Ives' Expansive, eaeh84.60.dls 60*10 8 

Itelversal Mxpanslve. saeh 8440.dls 20 8 

^Wood’s. .dls 96 * 26*108 

inm SM.dls86 * S6*6 8 

lvs#’II<h4.pwdoa.,8a.dlsi6*40 8 

Swan’s.dls 40 8 

Steer's. No. a 8861 NakREI.dls 858 

Stearns* No. 1.848.dls 20 8 


__ _ ..f gross 82.76 *88.86 

Diamond.9 doa. 81.10. dls 26*108 

* Bee”.dls26 * 26*68 

Double Cut, 8heMrdson*s.dls 46 * 46*6 % 

Doabis Cut, Ct. Talley Mte. Oo..die 80*10 8 

.double Cut, BartweU*s, f grow.86.26 

Double Cut. Douglase’.dis 40*io % 

Double cut. Iv^.die 60 * 60*6 8 

Ett Stock DrUU-~ 

Morse Twist MrlUs... dls 60*10*6 8 

Standard.dls 60*lo*6 8 

Clevoland. die 50*10*6 % 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 % 

Smeuse. for wood (wood list).dls 80 * 80*6 8 

WUllams* or Bolt’s, for mstaL .dls 60*10*10 f 

Williams* or Holt’s, for wood...dls 40*10 8 

Bt4» Auosrscmd Stts— 

l/Hommedleu*8.dls U*10 8'l 

Watroos's..dlsl6*l08 1 

l’s8blDAugerPaU*aCarBn«.d]sl6*l08j 
Awl Hntto. 

Sfwt^ Brass Fennle..8840 9 gross—dls 46*io f 

PateatSewlng, Short.81.00 9 doa—dls 40*10 1 

Patent Sewing, Long.41.90 9 dos.—net 

Patent Peg. Plain To^.810.00 9 groea-dls 46*10 % 

--^^%...41S.00« gross—dls46*10 4 


Awls, Brad Bata* dko* 

ftwls. Sewing, Common. 9 grots 81.70—dls 86 8 

Iwls, Shouldwea Peg. ...f grots 82.46—dls 4<)*40*10 8 

iwls. Patent Peg.. ^9 gross 68#-dls 40*40*10 8 

‘ “■ IderM Brad.^70 f» gross—dls 36 8 

-- .87.60 9 


___ gross 68#-dls 40*40*10 8 

\wU, Shoulder^ Brad.^70 f> gross—dls 36 8 

iwls. Handled Brad.87.60 9 gross—dls 468 

iwlA Handled Scratch...87.60 9 groM—dls 86*10 8 

‘ ‘ ~ .81.60 P dos-dls 26 * 80 8 


iwls. Socket Scracch.. 

Awl and Taal Bata* 

ilken’t Bets. Awls * Tools,No.SX). PdosAlO—dls 60*10 % 
Fray’s Ad Tool Hdls.. Nos.1.812; ktlS.; 8.812; 4. 89. 

dls 26 * 26*10 8 

Mmer*s Falls AdJ. Tool Hdls.,Nos. 1,812; 2.8lKdls 26 % 

Henry’s Corablnattou Haft. 9 dos. IS 

Brad Bets, No. 42, 810 . 60 . No. 4^812.60.. .dls 70*10*6 8 
Brad Bets, StanleyH Bxoelslor, No. I,f7.6a i 
Brad Bets, Stanley’s Bxoelslor. NaS, 8^00. > dls80*l08 
Brad Bets. Stanlev’s Bxoelslor, No. t.m.6a) 

Maks^oad Spsetai Bra nds 

inrst quaUty. 9 dos, 86.00 * 8040 

Otbers... 9 dos, 8£>40 *86.75 

Axia Oraaaa. 

9raser% In bulk.Keg « h. 4#; PalL P h, 6# net 

Frasers^ boxes.P gross 89.50 

Dixon’s Everlasting. In bxs., P dos» 1 h: 81.20:2 b. 82 

Dixon’s Everlasting..10*b palls, each, B6# 

Lower grades, spec^ brands.p gro 8640 * 87 

Axlaa.-Na l.4#*4M* Na 2, 6M*6)##. 

Nos. 7 to 18.dis 60*66 8 

Nos. 19 to 91..dls 00*10*10*70 8 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Belf-Ottlng; 
Standard Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm(Al to A6) 

Lees than 10 sets.dls ZiH % 

Over 10 seta.dls 88)4*6 8 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 9), * ZX Strong Truck (lu to.16): 

Less than 10 sets.die 10 8 

Over 10 sets..dls 10*6 8 

Dag Baldarn* 

14 Spreugle’s Pat., p dos 818.dls 80 8 

Mainneas.—Spring Balances..dls 60 8 

Common Ssh. p dos., 8l.60-<lls 60 8 

Chatlllon’s ^ling Balances.dls 60 % 

Cbatlllon’s (jirculsr Spring Bslsnees.dls 00 % 

.Balia* 


Light Brass. ....dls 70*10 8 

Extra Heavy.dls 6C*10 8 

Wh*t6 Metal...dls 60*10*10 8 

Silver Chima.dls 26*10*6 8 

Globe (Cone’s Pateat)...die 96*10 * 36 8 


Gong, Abbe’s...dls 86*10 * 868 

Gong. Yankee.dls 4^10 8 

Gong. Barton’s.4 js 40*10 * 50 8 

Crank, Taylor’s.dls 26*10 % 

Crank, Brooks*.dls 60*10*2 8 

Crank, Cone’s.....dls 108 

crank Connel’s ..dls 20*10 8 

Lever. Sargent s...dls 00*10 8 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronsed or Plated.net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.dls 26*10 8 

Lever. R. a M Do’s.dls 60*10*2 8 

PulLBrook’s .4*60*10*2 8 

PvU Westsry.. • ...dls 96*108 

Cow— 

Common Wrongkt...ots ooaio % 

Western.dls 20*10 8 

Western, 8smat*s list.dls 70*10 8 

Kentucky "SiW”...die 20*10 % 

Kentucky. Sargsat’s list.dls 70*10 8 

Doogs, Genuine Kentueky, new list.dls 70*70*10 8 

rexas Star.»dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 8 

^...QlS 40*40*6 8 

Farm fieUs.p ».8#*8)4# 

Steel Alloy Ohureh and School Bells.die 40 % 

Bcllews.—Slaeksmltns’.....dls 60*10*6 * 00 8 

Holders*.dls 40 * 40*10 8 

Hand a«llowe...gja 40 * 10 * f0< 

Belting. Kabbar. 

Common Standard.die 70*10 8 

Standard.dU 70*70*5 8 

Rxtra.du 60*10 8 

N. T. a* P. Oow, Standard.dls 60«6 8 

N.T.a*P Co.. Kxtra Standard.dls 60*10 8 

Beaeb Btepa. 

MorrUl’B. P dos 89-dls 60 8 

Hoconklss's.p dos |5.00-dls 10 * 10*108 

Weston's, per dos Na L BO: Mo. 2,89.. .dls 26*10*6 8 

MeGlU’s.p dos8S-dls 108 

Bite.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, * 0 ., see 
Angers and Bits. 

Bit Beldere. 

Extension. BarbePs.P dos 81A.00-dls 40 * 40*10 % 

Kx^nsKm, ives*.p dos 820.00-dls 60*6 * 00*10 8 

Diagonal.p dos 884.0^-dls 40 8 

Angular.p dos884.00-dls40*68 

Blfad Adlaaten. 

Domsstle.P per dos IkOO-dls 8M 8 

Excelsior.P dos B0.00-dls 60*10M 8 

Wssbburn’s Belf-Loeklng.dls 20 * 90*10 % 

Blind Fasteaen. 

MaokreU’s... P dos pairs. tLOO-dls 20*90*10 8 

Tan Sand’s Screw Pattern......416 P gra—dls60*lo8 

Tan Sand’s Old Pattern.816 P gro.—die 66*10 8 

Washburn's Old Pattern.49 P net 

Merrtman'a.new ust, net 

AustlD * Eddy No. 9006.89 P gro. net 

Seenrltv temvltv..89 P gro. net 

Blind Stapleo. 

Barbed. )4 In. and larger.P b 8 * 8k# net 

Barbed. Vln.p b9*9^net 

Bieeka. 

Ordinary Tackle. list AprU 17. *86.... dls 40 8 

CleTeiand Block Co., tfal. Iron.dls 60 8 

Novelty Tackle Blodcs, MaL Iron.dls 60 % 

Belta. 


Oast Iron BarreL Square, *e.dls 70 * 70*10 8 

Oast Iron BhutterBolu.dls 70 * 70*10 8 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's Ustli.du 66*10 8 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts.dU 60 8 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 * 70*10 8 

wrought Square.dls 70 * 70*10 8 

4FPt 8liutcer.aU lron.Stanlsy*s Ust.dls 60*10 8 

WPt Shutter. Brass Knob,Stanlsy *s .... ...die 40*10 8 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent’s Ust.dls 60*10 8 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Sargent's Ust..dis 66*10 f 

v~«ongkt dunk Flush. Stanley's list.dU 60*10 8 

Wrought aXJEi'luso. Com*B Stanley’s Hst.dls 69*108 


AirTta#e— 

Com. Ust June 10. *84.dU 76*6*9 8 

Oenmne Eagle, Ust Oct.. *84.dU 76*10 8 

Phlla. pattern. Ust Oot. 7. S4...dU 76*10*76*10*6 8 

ti. a * W.. old lift.dls 70 8 

nrs- 

Common. Ust Feb. 98. 1888.dU 70 8 

P. C. B. * N. Co.. Empire. )Ut FeR 98.1888.....dU 70 8 

P. a a * N. Co.. PhlladeL, list Oot. 84.....dta89^)1 

P.C.a*N.Ca. Keystone. Phil. lUt.Oet.’84......dU M8 

P.C.a*N.Oa. Norwar^ PhIL lUt. Oct.’84.dls 76*108 
Am. a Go.. Norway. PblL.UBtOet.lO.’84..dU 76*108 

Am. a Co.. Bagto. PhlL.ltoT Oet.ia’84.dls 80 8 

Am. a Ca, PhlladeL list. Oot. 1<V 84..Ate 8^ 8 

Am. a Co.. Bay State. Ust Fea 9a’88.dU ^ 8 

a a * w.. PhUaqcL Ust oot. la 1884.die 82 8 

a * a Mfg. c^....dis 70 8 

Etow and Plow- 

Stove.dU6M8 

Plow.Alseo^f 

Am. a Oo. Stove, Aimealed.dia 6^1 

a B. * W., Plow....dU MI 

a a * w.. Stove.dls m i 

a * a Mfg. oow. stove.dls 68U i 

Mscaine.dU 76 *10 * 7&*io*6 8 

Bolt Enos.OU 76*10 * 76*10*6 g 

Baiwx. ...P bOMBlO)## 

Baring (Haeblraa. 

Without Augen. Uprlghl. Angular. 

Doimlas.1640 lATO. At» 60 % 

Sn^’s, Rloe^i Patent.a60 ATadU 40*10*1^ 

Jennings.*60 a76.dls46*46*10f 

Other Machines.*86 *76..la* 

PhllUps’PatM with Augers 7.00 740. .Ml 

Baw Pina 

Hnmason. Beeklsy * Oa*a .dls 60*10 8 

Sjmnt *^^. ..^191 


Peek. Stow * W. Oo.. 


. ..AU 60*10 * 6(1*10*61 


Backus. Nos. 110 to U4 and 81 to Sa.dls 00*6*00*168 

Backus, Nos. 6. 8.18,14.dlsmi0*6i 

Backus. Nos. 1* HTm. 29.7 j 9, U.dls 70*10*5 % 

Barber% Nos. 10 to 16....dU 60 8 

Barber’s. Nos. 80 to88............dls 60t 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 68..dls 60*108 

Barkers Nos. 8,10 and 19.dls 76*10*80 8 

Barker’s. Plated. Nos. * 10 and 12.Als 66*10*70 8 

Osgood's Ratchet.dls 40*l0(nM 8 

Spofford’t.dfa 60*10 % 

Ives* New Haven Novelty.dls 70 * 70*6 8 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dls 6v4b6 * 60*10 % 

Ives’ Barber Bechet.dls 60*6 * 60*10 % 

Ives’ Barbers.dls 60*6 * 60*10 f 

Ives’Spofford .dU 00*6 * 60*108 

Common Ball. American.4L10 * 81.16 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 26.27. 80.dU 60*10*60*6 8 

Bartholomew’s. Nos. 117 118 .UR.dis 70 * 70*6 % 

Amldont Barker’s Imp’d Pla^n.dls 76*10 * 80 8 

Amldon’9 Barker’s Imp. Nickel^.dU 66*10 * 70 8 

Amldon’s Ratchet...dls 76*10 * 80 8 

Amldon*a Eclipse Ratchet.*^.dls 60 % 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed.dls 40*40*10 8 

Amldon’s Comer Brace......dls 40 * 40*10 8 

AmMou’s Universal.4 in., 12.10: 101 

Amldon’s Bnflalo BaO •••„ 

p.a* W.. 

Brneketa. 


4 In.. 12.10: Id In.. tt46 
....|1.10*fi.l6 
.dU 60*108 


Gtaelf, plain, Sargent’s Ust.....dU 66*10 * 66*10*108 
Shelf, fancy. Sargent’s Ust,....dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 8 

Reaolng. plain.dU 60*10 * 60*10*6 8 

Reading. Roeette..^dla OO^tW * 60*10*108 

Sngnt Rrliw O nnnn....dls858 

Srallern. ilneh.. 9 lO OxU 

BenU* Belf-Basttng.. 1 Per dos. 14.60 A60 646 

Buckets.—See Weu fiuckeu and Palls. 

Ball King#.—Union Oow Nut.dU 65 8 

Sargent’s......dls 6886*10*70*68 

Hotchkiss’ low Ust.r^7]Vrr...Tdls 80 A 

Humsson. Beeklsy * Oa’S..dU 70 % 

Peck, Stow * W. Oa’S.,Als 60*10 * 60*10*10 8 

EUrieh Hdw.Ca. White MeM low Uat.dU60*60*108 
Bnteber*n OleuTen. 

Bradley’s.dls 26 *80 

L. * L J. White.dls fi)*6( 

Beatty’s.dls 40 *40*6) 

1 9846678 

81840 19.00 2140 94.00 27.00 8A00 8A60 8840 

New Haven Edge Tool Oa^.dls 40 

P. a * W.du 88)8*6*3^10 

Bntfe. 


..dls 70*16 8 


Wrought Brass.Als 70*70*10 % 

Oast Brass Tlebout’s. 

Oast BrasA Corbin’s Fast.41s 88)8*10 8 

Osst Brass, Loos# JolnA.dU 88)8*10 8 

oust /roe— 

Fast JotBA Narrow... du 60*10 

Fast Joint. Broad......dIswMO 

Loose Joint... 

Looee JoIbA Japannc—. 

Looee JolnA Jap. with i 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges.... 

Loose Pin, Aooms... 

Looee Pin, Aooms, Japanned. 

Looee Pin. Aeoms, Jap, FltAUps.., 

WtouaM tglsei^ 

FiMt Joint Narrow.4U70*10 8 

Fast JolBA LA Narrow.die 70*10 8 

Fast JolnA Broad.dU 70*10 8 

Loose JolnA Broad.du70*i0 8 

Table Butts. Back Flaps. *e.4U 70*10 8 

Inside BUdA Regular.. .dls 70*10 8 

Inside Bltna Light.dls 70*10 8 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 8 

Bronsed Wrougnt Butts.dls 40*10*40*10*6 8 


Onll] 


Iporn.—8es Oompasees. 

CnlkA Tne. 

Gautier. P b 6M6# 

Dswicks.P b 6^*6# 

Can Onennm. 

Messenger's Comet.P doe 8A0A dls 26 8 

Amerloan...P gross 8 AO 0 

Duplex.... dos Mk* dls 16 * 20 8 

Lyura’s .P dos 8A76, die 20 f 

A French.. .P dos I24A dta 66 * 60 6 

Na A Iron handle.P gross 8A6A dls 46 * 60 8 

Burma.....P dos 12.60, du 10 8 

BardlneBelason........P dos f8.76M.00 8 

Star...Pdosp.768 

“ 8 I8401....4U60*10*1«8 


SpraraaNa I’ii* * 9 * 
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V groM.fi«w 1.112.00: Ha 2,124.00. 
Ha 8, S^OO.dis 60 Ai 6 % 


August 0, iaas. 


gilT<rg^,„.HdM 18.00. dls 86*6 2 

Som66tle..««^. 9 dOB 82.60, dlB 46 2 

Okamploa.. H dos Soo. dU 60 2 


Cards. 

■oTM uid omrr..dis 10*10 d 10*10*102 

OOUOB.««w list. Ant., 1888. dia 10 lo&io % 

Wool'***. •• »• dlilO(® 10*102 

Carrot Htrotekoro. 

Otet Steel. PolUbed.O doe 13.26 

CMt Iron. Steel Polnte. ^9 doe 804 

BMkot. 9 doe 81.76 

BnlUrd*e...die 26 •26*10 2 

Caroot Swoooore. 

BSeeell Ho. 6. . 9 doe 817.00 

Btesell Ha 7 Hew Dm Pea.H doe no.oo 

Hleeell Orand. 9 doe Wd 00 

Orand Rapids. 9 dot 124.00 

Crown Jewel.Ha 1.818; Ha 2. HO: Na 3. |20 

l^lc. 9 doe 115.00 

Jewel .Odos 217.00 

Hustle. ,.^9 doe 816.00 

Oottaite....H dos 816.00 

•erland. 9 doe 818.00 

Parlor Queen.. 9 dot 834.00 

Hoosewlfe’s Dellffht. 9 dot $15.00 

One^ with bend.» doe g8.00 

. » dot 118.00 

. P dot 816.00 

.r dot 816.00 

▲mmnnltloa. 

i Hew list: 

Brass...dls 65 55*.6 2 

Othert..dlt 60 6<>*6 2 

.40*10 2 

....dfs80*10W40 2 

.dit eoa60*6 2 

.....dls46*lOW60 2 
....dlt60a60*10 2 




- fT ered Olass.... 

White Bnaniel........net 

Cntlerva 

BesTer Falls and Booth's.dIs 88H 2 

Wostenholme.87.76 to M 


D. 


Kin*. 

Weed Improred. 

Snb. 

Oo* Wheel. 

Cartrfdcea 
Casters. 

Bed. 

Pints. 

•hallow Socket, 

Deep Socket. 

Tale Casters, list Maj. 1884... 

Tale. Oem . .. . 

Wartln s Patent rPaoenlx). 

Parton’t Antl-frlcnon..... 

"Olant *’ Track CMtert.ols 10^ 10*6 2 


Btatlonarr Track Casters. 

Cattle JLtsadsrs. 

Bnmaton. Becklsy * Oa’s. 
•argent's. 


146*10 


,dls 70 2 
.dis 66^10 2 


Wotchklse....dis 80 2 

Peek Stow *W. Co...die 60*10 2 


_Chain. ^ ^ _ 

dis 60*10*6 

___ •602 

Hots.—T races. ‘‘ Regular ""siess 8s net f» pair less 
'than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretcner, and other rancj Chains, list 

Not. 1.1884.dis 60*10 • 50*10*6 2 

American Coll 3-10 6-10 H 7-10 ^ %4 9^ 

to cask lou. 8.75 6.35 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
_Leet than cask lots, add H4^H4 9 n. 

•erman Coll. list of June 20.TM7....dls 60*10A6^602 

Oer. Halter Chjdn, list of June 20.1887. 

dis 60*10*5a60 2 

Qorert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dis 50*3 2 

Corert Traces.dU 35<n2 2 

Oneida Halter Chain.«....dls 60d 60*5 2 

Oairanlsed Pump Chain. 9 n 6# • 6W 

Jack Chain. Iron...die 70*10 • 76 2 

Jaek Chain, firase...ois 66^ 70 2 

^•alh. 

Whlta.......r gro60f 

..figro70# 
8'd 


Bine. 

White Crayons. 

Ohalh Clnee.—See LInea 
Chleele. 

•oehst F)ramtno and J lri nsr 


• gfOl2#^ 


...e gro 
18H^ 


10 # 


PSA W ) 

Hew’ HaTca'and Mlddimx'.’.’.’.’.’.’.l!’. > 
Mix. ) 


dis 76*6 • 

76*10 2 

Buck Bros... .dis 802 

Merrill.dis 80*10B60*10*5 2 

L. * I. J. White.dis .HO • .30*6 2 

Wltherby and Donglase...dis 75 • 75*5 % 

ffhnired Pinners.ols 40*10 2 

Tanged Ftrmers, Butcher's.14.76 • 86.00 

Tanged Firmers, Spear * Jackson's.86.M to M 

Tanged Firmers. Book Broa.dis 80 2 

Cold Chisels, 9 h.16# • 10# 

Ohnoks. 

Beach Patent..each, 88.00. dis 20 2 

Morse's Adjustable..each, 87ToOfs 20 • 20*6 2 

Banbury.each, 88.00, dis 80 • 80*6 2 

Syracuse. Bale Pat. . .dis 26 2 

Clamps. 

ProTldence Tool da's Wrought Bron.dis 16 2 

Ai^ustable, Gray's.dis 20 2 

Atinstable, Lamb^l.dis 20 2 

Adjustable, Snow's..dis 40*6 2 

Afl Auble, Hammer's.dU 16 2 

A^mtable. Stearns'.dis 20*10 2 

Stearns' Adjustable Cabinet and Corner...dlt 20*10 2 

Cnbinet. Sargent’s.dis 668^10 2 

CniTlage Makers', Saint's.dis 66^10 2 

Bbernard Mfg. Go.dis 40*6 • MStlO 2 

Warner's.dis 40*10 • 40*10*6 2 

•nw Clamps.Bee vises 

Clips. 

Morwsy, Axle. Q * 6-16.die 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axla VC* 6-16.dis 66*6 

Superior Axle Clips.Tdls 66M*6 • 6<^ii*6*6 2 

Horwaj toring Bar (^ps, 6-16.dis 60*6*6 

Wrongnt-uon Felloe Clips... 9 a 6U# 

Steel Felloe nips. 9 9 Si 

•aker Axle Clips.dit 36 2 

die 60 2 


CMheyea 
O^e. Br 


Hardware list.dis 40*10*2 % 

OeHee Mil la. 

Box and Side. List rerlsed Jan. 1888.dis 60*3 % 

Amerieau. Enterprise Mfr Oo.dis 20*10^80 2 

The "Swlh." Lane Bros .dP mio 2 

Cempaaees. iflvldera. dhe. 

Compasses, Calipers. Dlrlders.dis 70^70*10 2 

Bemls * Cell Co.'s Dmders.dis 60*6 2 

Bamls * Call Ca*s Compasses * Calipers....dis 60*6 2 
Bemls * Call Ca's Wing * Inside or Ontsldadls 60*6 2 


_1 * Call Co.*s Double.dis 60 2 

•emis * Call Ca's (Call's Patent Inside).dis 80 2 

■xeeblor.dis 60 2 

tm SteTens * Ca's Oalmers and Dinders... .dis 20*10 % 

Ceapera* Teele. 

BradUw's.dis 20 2 

Barton^s.dis 20^30*6 2 

Ck* L J. White....dis 30*62 

Albertson Mfg. Co...dU 26 2 

Beatty's.dis 40 • to*6 2 

tandusgT Tool Co.dis 80 • 30*6 2 

Cerheerewe. 

Hnmason * Beckley Mfg. Co.dis 40 • 40*10 2 

Clough's Patent.dis 88^ • 88V4*6 2 

Howe Bros. * Hnlhert. .dis 86 2 

Cern Unleea and Cncfern. 

Bradley. .dis 10 2 

Wadsworth**..... dit 26 t 

Cradlea.-Graln....^....dlt 60*lo 2 

Craw Bara. 

Cast Steel......p P4« 

Iron, Steel Points.pp SM# 

Carry Cemhe. 

fltOh'S...dis 60*10 • 60*10*10 2 

Bnbber. 9 doe ^00. dis nO 2 

«*arfeot..dis 60 2 


_ nnpers, dke. 

Dampert, Buffalo .dlt 50 2 

Buffalo Damper Cllpe.dlt 6u 2 

Crown Damper.dlt 40 2 

Excelsior.dis 4U*10 2 

UlTldero—See C om passes. 


Deg Cellai^ 

Bmbosted Ollt, Poi 


_ . ‘ope * Sterens* list..dis 80*10 2 

Leather, Pope * SteTens* list...dlt 40 2 

Brass. Pope * SteTens’ list.. ...dts 40 2 

Deer Bprlngo. 

Torrey's Rod, regular else.P can 11.80 

Gray s. . ^9 gro, 880.00, dis 30 2 

Bee Rod . ....P gra 820.00. dlt 30 2 

Warner*! Ha 1, P doB,|&60 : HoJ^.80.dls40*l0^6D 2 

Gem Coll), lift April 10.1886..dit 10 2 

Star (Coll), lltt AprU 10.1886.dis 30 2 

Victor) Coll»..dis 60 •60*10 2 

Champion (CoU).dlt 60*10• 60*10*10 2 

Philadelphia.A in.. 86.00: 8 la.,l7.76. dis 80 2 

CoweU’s.Ha 1, • doa 818.00; Na 8, 8I6.OO. dlt 50 2 

Rubber, complete. ^9 doe 88.60, dis 66*10 2 

Hercules.dlt 60 2 

Shaw Door Check end Spring..dis 88 • 80 • 86 2 

BlUott's Door Cheek and Spring...dlt 86 2 

Ora_w1ug Knlvoe 

dis 76*5 • 

76*10 2 


New Haren and Middlesex.. \ 


..dlt 60*10*10 2 

.dis 75^75A5 2 

.dls 16*1U^ 36 2 

.dls 30*6 2 

..dlt 85 2 

...dls35^K:H42 

.dls 35 • 36*0 2 


_8L78 

87.60. dls 20 2 


Merrill . . 

Wltherby and Douglass. 

Watrous. . 

L. * L J. White. 

Bradleyt. 

Adlustable Handle... 

Wflklnson't Folding.. 

Drf'.la ana Drill Btoeke. 

Blacksmiths’.. .. 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding. 

Breast. P. S. * W .dto 40*10 2 

Breast, Wilson’s....dls 80*6 2 

Breast. MUlert Falls.each. 88.00 dls 36 2 

Breast. Bartholomew's... each, 82.60. dls 36*10 • #0 2 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.dls 20 • 30 * 6 2 

Ratchet. Ingersoll’t. .dls 36 2 

Ratchet, Parker’s.dls to • 30*6 2 

Ratchet. WhltncT’s...dls 30*lo 2 

Ratchet. Weston^t.dls 30a35 2 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action...«.«dls 36 30 2 

Whitney's Hand Drill, Plain, 811.M, Adjusta^. 

813.00.rdJs30A10 2 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.dlt P \ 

Antomatic Boring Tools.eneh. 81.76 • 8Le6 

IVtef DriUa- 

Morte.dls 60*10*5 2 

Standard.dls 50*io*5 % 

Syracuse .dls5o*ie*b2 

CncTcland.dls 50*10*6 % 

wtiPams.. ..dls 50*10*10 % 

Drill Bits.—See Augem and Bits. 

Drill Chncka.—See Chucks. 

Dripping Puna. 

Small sites. 9 a69^# 

Large sixes. 9 a 6)4 # 

H^gg Boatere. 

CiDoTer. .P dos., 83.*'0 

Hanohai. ...9 dos 84.60, dls ssvt 2 

Family ‘T. ft S. Mfg. Oa). 9 gro, 817.00<i|Sl8.00 

Standard (Standard Cc.). 9 gro, fo.oo 

Kingston (Standard Cal •. 9 gra ^.50 

Acme (Standard Co. 9 gro. 16.oO 

Duplex .staifdard Co.). 9 gro, 8IH.00 

RItsI (Standard Co.).. 9 gro. f,.3.00 

Trturaph (T. * 8. Mfg. Oa). 9 graf ia6oaiiL60 

AdTSBoe Na 1.Pgro8l0.60 

AdTsnce, Na 8. 9 gro lio.oo 

Bryant’s. 9 gro 815 00 

Ayres’Spiral.. Pgro86 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg Co.). 9 gro, 816.30 

Katy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.;. 9 gro. 814.00 

Triple (Hamblin * hussell Mfg. Co.) .... 9 gro, 816.2'» 

Spiral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.,. 9 gro, $4.50 

Paine, Diehl * Go’s. p gro 834.00 

Egg Peachere. 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, 9 dos.. No. 1. 86.00; 
No 3,80.00 . .dls 25 2 

Elect rlr Bell Beta.—WoUensak's.duii6 2 

Bigelow * Dowse.dU 30 2 

Mmery. Ha 4 to Na 64 to Flour, CK 

46 gr. 

Kegs, 9 9 . 4 # 


sEr**-?*- 


keg,; # JU, 

lO-P cans. 10 In ease 6 # 
10-Pcans,lessthanl0 10 # 

^Bimmelea and Tlnm 

Keenteheen Plan. 

Iron, list Hot. 11,1686.... 


160 gr. 
6 # 
6J'- 
6! 

6{ 

10 ■# 
Ware. 


F f¥. 

Si: 

8 # 

6 # 

Hollow* 


.. .dls 60*10 • 60*10*5 


Brass .dls 60 •60*6 2 

Beeateheann. 

Door Look..anme dlseonats as Door Looks 

Brass Thread.dls 60 •60*10 2 

Wood.dls 86 2 

'Eiaaeece. 

Fenn's.dls 40 2 

Bohren's Patent Rubber Bull.dls 86 2 

Fenn't Cork Stops.dls S8H 2 

Btiur..dls 60 • 60*6 2 

Frary’s Patent PeMenm.dls 40*lo*32 

West's Patent Key....Ols 60*102 

AneborLnek... . . . dtusat 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined. ..lit 60kl0 • 60*10*10 2 

Cork Lined..dls 7( *6 • 70*10 2 

Burnside's Red Cedar.dls 60 2 

Bnrnslde’s Red Cedar, bbl. lots.dls 60*10 % 

J. Sommer’s Best Block Ha Key.dls 40 % 

J. Sommer's Cork Linod, 1st qnallW.dls 60 2 

J. Sommer's Diamond Look.dlt 40 2 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dts 50 % 

J. Sommer’s Ooodenough Cedar.dls 60 2 

Self-Measuring, Snterprlse. ..9 dos n6.00—dls 30*10 % 

Self-Measuring, Lane's. 9 dos 886.00—dis 36*10 2 

Self-Measuiing. Victor. 9 dos naoo—dls 86*10 2 

Fellee Places. 9 9 6^6t4# 

Fifth Wheels.—Derby and Clnolnnatl .dls 46*6 2 
Piles. 

Domestic— 

Nicholson Files,Rasps, *c .dls 60*5(360*102 

NIcliolson (X. F.) Files.dU 25 t 

Nichols )n’t Royal FilestSecoDd8)dis 76 (extra prices 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 60*6 • 60*10*6 2 

Fair brands .dls 60*10*10 70 2 

Second quality.dls 70*5 (A 75 2 

Heller's Horse Rasps.,..als 60*7)4 •6o*l0 2 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.dls b0*l0 2 

imponut— 

J. * Riley Carr.List, AprU 1.1888, dU 15 2 

J. * Riley Carr Horse Reaps.dls 10 2 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1, 1883. dls 16 2 

Butcher.Butcher's list, dls 30 2 

Stubs.Stabs list, dls 36 • 80 2 

Tnrton’s.Tnrton sdist dis. 30 • 36 2 

OreaTee'sIorBe Baape American list .dis 60 2 


Filling Maekinee. 

Knox,4U'lneh Roils. 

Knox, O-fnch Rolls. 

Kagle smncb HolL......JllAdlssOl 

tela, 6W!neh Roll.8A6,dk36t 

^wn, 4HIn.. 83.60: 6-ln.84.00:8-la., 86.60each,dk S6g 

Crown JeweL.6-tjL, |B.60 each, dls 81 f 

^eiican^lu., IS: 6-ln., 88.40:7-la., kLM each, dls 81 f 

Domestic Flnter.8L60 eecb . am 

Genera Hand Flnter, White Metal.. P dos 818, dk • 2 
Crown Hand Flnter. Hos. 1.816: 8, fllAO; 8. flo.dk 80 2 

Shepard Hand Fluter. Na 86..P dos 8i6io. dk 402 

Shepard Hand Flnter, Ha UO....P dos811.dk402 

bepard Hand Fluter. Ha 06.P dos 88, dk 40 2 

Clara* t ttana Kinter.. . 9 dos ^uo, dk 862 

^mblned Flnter and Sad Iron ...9 doe OAOO, dk 802 

Buffalo.p doe naoo dk 10 2 

FIncIng Befanarn....dk462 

Fly Traps. 

...P dos 11.60 • 1.71 

Fodder Hqaeenera. 

.. Pdof 18.00 

Blair’s. " Climax" . P dot |LS5 

_FerkB.—Hair. Mannre.fta. Assa list.01*66*62 

Roy, Manure. *e., Phlla. Ilat....dls 60 • 00*6 2 

Plated, see Spoons. 

Freexera, Ice Cream. 


Buffalo fliamplon_ 

Shi'parrt’s Lightning.. 
White Mountain... .. 

Frnlt and dellF 

Snterprlse Mfg. Oo.... 

Henls.... 

P. D. * Oo . 

Shepard’s Queen City. 
Fry Puna. 

High List. .. 

No,.. 0 I t 


.dk 60*10*62 

..dto 662 

.dk602 

77.7..dls 80*10 • 802 

. PdostiAO 

..Pdoi84.M 

.dto 402 

...dk 76*6 •76*10*62 

..4 6 6 7 8 

P dos ..63.75 4.70 6.80 6.06 6.66 7.60 8.75 16.00 11.86 

Tx>w List . .dll 70*10 2 

- - 7 8 

8.00 0.00 
9 1000 ft. 

.8170 

.186 

.4.76 

.0.00 

.7.36 

... 7A0 
.....13.00 


No . 0 1 2 8 4 6 6 

9 dos. . 88.00 8.76 4.36 4.76 6.36 6 00 7.00 
Fuse. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground. 

O>nimon Cotton Fuse, for dry ground. 

Single Tap«‘d Fuse, for wet ground. 

DoiHile Taped Fuse, for Tery wet ground... 

Triple Taped Fuse, for Terr wet ground.... 

Small Outta Percha Fuse, for wai*^r. 

Large Outta Percha Fuse, for water. 

G'*V!Sk’ing Mortke. ke. 

Wire, low U*t.dkl^O# 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.^2?! 

Wire, Morse’s . 

Wire. Brown * Sharpe’s.. .dls 10 • W 2 

Gfmleta.-Nall and Spike. 

" Eureka ” OlmleU..*-dk 46«8J 

" Diamond ” OlmleU. 9 gross lAiM 

Doable Cut, 8hepitfdson*B.dk » • 46M 2 

Double Cut, iTes’.dls 60 • 60*62 

Double Cut, Dougin* . dls 40* 10 2 

••Bee»*. ..P gross 81S, dls 38 • 36*6# 

<-lDe.—T..e Page's Liquid. ..dls 35 • 35*62 

Hpton’s T.lqiild. ..dlt 85 2 

W. N. Le Page’s ImproTed UquJd 01ne.dU2&p36S62 

tJIna Pats. __ 

Tinned and Enameled.dk 40*6 • 40*101 

Family, Howe’s *' Boreka ”.dk 402 

FamiiT. Tg. F. * c.’s •’ Haadr "...dk 602 

Grindatoneo 

Small, at factory .P ton 87.60• 8.0 

Urtnaacaoe FIxtnras. _ 

Sargent’s Patent.dk 70*10 2 

Reading Haroware Oo.dls 80*10 2 


H 


nek Bawa.—See Saws. 


Raltera —Oorerff. Rope, 12-tn. Jnte....Mls 604tS 2 

CJov<»rt’s, Rope. ^ In., Hemp.dls 4rt«f 2 

Covert’s AdJ. Roi>e Halters.dto 40*3 2 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle He.dto 60*32 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties......dk60*10*32 

Oammera. 

Handled Hamm> rn 

kavdole't ... ... List Deo. 1.1866, dls 36 • 35*102 

HnmMoii * Br..klcr.f 10 i * 

Fayette R. Plumb .. ...dis 40*10*60 

Verree..dto 6 2 

Magnetic Tack. Noa. 1.3.8.81.36,1.60 * L76.du .20*10 2 

H^n Tool Works .dls 40*102 

Warner * .dls 80 a 36 2 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.dlt 40 2 

Bargent’i..dlt 88H*10 2 

Heavy dommam and Sledgee- 

Over in. 9 9 804) 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.lOH# • lls p 8 

Hand CnflTa and Leg Irens. 

Providence Too I Co.. Hand Cuffs, 816.00 P dos. .dto 102 

Provldeuoe Tool Oa .Leg Irons, 8%.00 P dos_dlt 102 

Towerk.dto 86 2 

Daleyk Improved Hand Cuffs; 8 Hsnds, Polished. 

P dos. 1481 Nickeled. 867 ; 8 Hands. Polished. 9 
dos. 8f37ltlckeied. 864.dls 36 f 

or Oosf.- 
Door or Tnamt*. 

Nos. 0 13 8 4 

Per doa..i0.(x^ 1.00 1.18 L85 1.60... .dls60*10*10 

Roggln*s Latohes.p doa. ao#p8 

Bronse Iron Drop I.atchca.P dos. 70# nst 

Jap'd Store Door Handles—NuU, 8L63; Plate, 81.10: 

no PUte, 80.66.net 

Barn Door.....P dos. 81.40, dk 10*102 

Chest and Lifting. dls 702 

Hantllet. Pooft- 

Saw and Plane .dls 40*io • 40*10*6 f 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe. Sledge, fte..^.dts 86 % 

Brad Awl.PgromfLOO 

Hickory Firmer ChkeL Msorted.....PgroM A6OT . 

Hlekory Firmer ChkeL large.p groee AOC 2 

Apple Firmer Chisel, assorted.P grou 6.001M 

Apple Firmer ChlseL large.p grom 6.00 f • 

Socket Firmer Chls^ assorted...grom 8 l 00 • 
Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.....• groee 8.00} 

J. B. Smith O^s Pat. Pile.dk M2 

File, assorted.P grom 8.76 i ,11. 

Anger, assorted.P grom 6.001 

Anger, large.P grom 7.00) * 

Patent Auger, Ives*.....dk 80*102 

Patent Auger, Douglass’.P set 8L86 nel 

Patent Anger, Swan's.P set 8L00 mad 

Hoe. Rake. Shovel, *0.dk 60*102 

Cross Out Saw Ban d lee- 

Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, 9 pair, 80# Hat, S#: Hat 
and No. 4 Reversible. 88#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles. 

Champion . 

Hangers. ^ 

Barn Door, old patterns.dk 60*10*10 • 70 2 

Barn Door. New England.dk 60*10*10 • 70 2 

Samson Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dk 6A 2 

Orleans Steel.dk 66 2 

Hamlltnu Wrought Wood TTaok.dj^ 66 2 

U. 8. Wood Track.dft« 2 

uhamplon.dk ev*^ 2 

Rider and Wooster. Medina Mfg. Oak Ikt.. .dk 782 
CUmax Antl-Fiictfon...dk 86 2 


»3 
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THE IRON AGE, 
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Climax Steel Antl-Frictlon. dip 50 H 

Zenith for Wood Track. die 56 i 

Beed’n Steel Ami...dip 5o i 

Challenge. Sam ilcor. die bO p 

Sterling improTea (AnU-Mottoiil..dl« « 

▼letor. No. 1. tl5 i Now S, 110.60: .No. 8, US.. .d:4 loae t 
ghertuee.die 6*»%10 % 

The " Bote •• 4 .• e<' « 

Beet Anti Frletlon.dls 60 5 

Duplex I Wood Track).die 60 % 

Terry's Patent. . W doe. pr.. 4 in. HO: 6 in.. 

H*.....dlsbOAbS 

Oronk*e Patent....No. 4. |U ; No. 6, $14.40: No. 6. $18 

..dJt 60*16 • 60 f 

Wood Track Iron Clad.N ft. lOtf. dlt 60*16 • 60 « 

Carrier Steel Antl-Prlctlon .dltbO & bOA6 % 

fwhitect.N eet $6.oo, die sio % 

■oUpee.die 20*10 

SjWx. .....N eet $4.60. die 80 S 

Lue'a Steel Anti*Friction.dlt 40*10 % 

TOe Ball Bearing Dotnr Hanger... .die 20*10 • 26*10 % 

Wamerh Patent. .die 20«20*lo % 

•teams* Antl-Frlctlon . .die 20 4$ 20*10 f 

Mems' Cha»ienge.die 26*10 % 26*10*10 % 

ranlUees.die 4U gi 40*6 % 

pelican.B set $6; die 20*10 % 

Mer * Wooeter. No. 1. 68^#; No. 8.76#.dls 40 % 

Paragon. Noe. 1.8 and $.dls 40*iu % 

Paragon. Noe. 6.6k> 7 and 8.die 20*10 % 

..die60d60*l0 % 

Nickel. Cast Iron.die 60 % 

Nickel. MaUeable Iron and Steel.die iOf 

Scranton Anti Friction Slng'e Strap.dls 38(4 5 

Scram on Antl-Prfctlon Doable Strap.dls 40% 

UnlTereal Anti Friction. .. ..ofstog 

Wild West. 4 In. wh^el, 816; 6 In. wheel, $81... .die 46 % 
ii«meaa Bnnns.—See Snaps. 

Hatehnca.—List Jan. 1.1886. 

Isaiah Blood....dle86A40% 

Hnnrs Shingling Lath and Claw.die 4^6 % 

Hnnt’e Broad ... .. ... dls40% 

Buffalo Hammer Go.die 40*10 bm % 

Hurd's.. ... .die40*10ss 50? 

Payette R. Plumb.die 40*10 9 50% 

Wm. Mann. Jr.. * Co.die 60 m 60*6% 

Underhill Tool Co.dls 40*6 m 40*10 % 

Underhill's Haines end Brl^t goods..dls 83V4 % 

a Hammond * Bon.. ....dls 40*10 • 50 % 

Smmw* ..die 40*10 m 60 « 

Bi^'e.dm 40*10 • 40*10*6 % 

fdUy**.......dm 60^60*6 % 

•argent * Co.<L*e 60 % 

ta^ck Edge Tool Co.dls 40*104140*10*6 % 

Ooiltne. foUowlng list.dls 10 % 

jangling. Noe. 18 3.P doe $6.60 $8.00 $6.60 

Claw. Noe. 188.P doe 6.00 6.60 7.00 

Ukthing Noe. 18%.Pdoe A50 6.00 6.60 

. Bay ILnlTaa. 

Idahtnmg.„....Mfre. price P doe$18 

^ die 86 %; Jobber's Bxcrae 

BmJWIo.P doe $17) dls 30 a 

...P doe $18 ( 30*6% 

Wadsworth's.dls 40*7H a 40*10 % 

Oarter*e Needle.p doe Hlio mn2.C0 

Beath'e.p doe H8.60 9 $14.00 

Hfagaa. 

WrmiQtU irem iomgee— 

--IT.. . .die 70*10 a 70*10*5 % 

Hook — ^ 


.P doe. $8.6C a $8-66 I 

. .. • «ioB ohsa i-O* 

oc 


look ano (^*0 ^ *. 8|4# 

lOOX had 1 ^ JO ^ I,.™ 

..^88to861n., P n... .2^# 

s.. 

Boned Blind Hingee. Noe 89 and 84.dls__ 

Rolled Blind BIngee, Noe. 888 and 884... .die 66*10 ^ 
mte...dls 70*10 

Fl^ Hingee 18.10* IS m., p ».. .6 

*ProTldenee”? over IS Inl! P h...4 


•trap.. 

_ ' '”(6 to 18 in., P n .. 

Haayy Welded Hook 04 to 30 in., p ».8' 

(88 to 36 in., P n.2i 

•erew Book and Bye, dosfi.60 


Beer's Spring and Blank Busts...dts 40' 

Unkm SpriM Hinge Oa'e list, Maroh. 1886.. .die 801 

Acme and u. 8 .. .dts 80 4 

Bmplre and Crown. . .dls 80 % 

Hero and Mocarch .dls 50 % 

Amerfean. Oem. and Star, Japann^.die 20 % 

^eripam Oem, and Star, Broneed...nei 

Oxford, Bronae and Brass.net 


Blair's Hog iUngers... 

Moff Rings 

Champion Ringers.P dos 

Champion Rings, Doable.P doe, 

Brown's Ringers.p doe. 

Brown’s Rings.p doe. $1.36 * LJC 

. Beletlug Anparacne 

Moore's "Hand Holst, witn Look Brake.dls ^0 % 

"Moore's " Differential Palley Block..dls 40 % 

Beldere. Pile and Teal. 

Bale Hal.p dos $4; dls 25 % 

Nicholson FUe Holders...dls 20 % 

Bellow-Ware. 

Jnm— 

Store Hcdlow-Ware. Oronnd.. .dls 60*iom60*lo*5 1 
Store Hollow*Ware.nngroand ....dls 70*6<p70*l0« 
Knameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles.dls 70 * 70*5 

Oral Boilers, Sancepans * Oine Pots. 

.dls 40*6 * 40*10 X 

Gray Enameleo Ware.dls tO a 40*b ^ 

Agate and Granite Ware.dis 261 

Rastless Hollow-Ware.dls 50 • 60*5 

Qalranlaed Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.6 7 8 9 

Bach....66# 60# 868 76# 

SYIeer PlateA-i mo. or 6 % oasta In SO days. 

Reed * Barton . ... .dls soot 

Meriden Brittanla Co.dls 40*6 9 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Co.dls 40*6 9 

Rogers * Brother...dls 40*6 % 


Barker's Double Aetlng.. 
Union Mfg. Co.. 


Bnckman's. 

Chicago.. 


....dls80*10 I 

...dto 26 

....dls 80 

.dls 16*20 % 

.dls 80 9 


.P dos $4.40, dm 06 

.P dos $7.00. dm 66 % 

...P dos $6.80. dls 66*10 ) 

. .dls 60*10*6 f 

.. .P dos $6.00. dls 66*10 > 
...... P dos $18.60. dls 601 

..P dos pair $4.60, dls 60 > 
.dls 46*10 I 

. . am 60*10*51 

....P dos seu $18, am 60 > 


Western. 

N. B. 

N. B. Rererslble.. 

Clark'S. Noe. 18 8. 

N. T. State. 

AntomaUc.. 

Common Sense. . 

Seymoor'a.. 

Shepard's... 

Bead's Latoh and Hfagge.. 

W imf fringes— 

l^ker...dls 76*8 % 

ghtoi w..dls 60*6M % 

Sjypow.dm 70*8% 

Buffer.^.dls 60 % 

Oark^ Nos. 1, 8. 6,40 and 50.<Us 76*10*5*80 % 

park's Mortise Qrartty.dls 60 % 

Sargent's, Nos. 1, 8, 6.11,18...dls 76*10*76*10*6 % 

•argent's. Now 18.dm 76*10*10 % 

fading's Grarlty. .dls 76*10 * 76*10*6 % 

•benard's Noiseless Nl«gara. Buffalo, Cbamplo**. 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Psttcm and Clark s Tip 

Pattern ^ . .dls 76*10*5 9 

Shepard's O. 8 , Lull * Porter.dls 75410 % 

Shetsrd's Acme. Lull * Porter.dls 76*6 % 

Shepard s Qaeon City Rererslble.dls 76 % 

Clark 8 Lou * Porter. Nos. 0.1, IH, 

Norm's Antomatle * nind* * Flxtii^. *No.^' 
Wood, 810.60: Na 8, for Brlok, $13.60... .dm 86*8 % 
Haua. 


Hartford Surer Plate Co.dls 40*6*6 f 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. dls 40*5*6 f 

Haalss. 

Coat Iron— 

Birdcage. Bancent't list.dm60*io*lu . 

Bird Cage. Reading.dls 60*10*10 ^ 

Clothes Line. Sargent's list ......dls 60*10*10 

Clothes Line. Reading Use. dm 60*10 * 60*10*10 , 

Celling. Bargenfs Use..dis66*lo*lo t 

Harness, Reading list..dm 66*10 * 66*10*10 

Coat and Hat. Sargent's Ust...dls 66*10 f 

Coat and Hat, Beading.dls 60*10 • 60*10*10 

PPrenghf I ron 

OoSon Pat, 'N. Y.’MaUlrt *‘HandieW'ksL^^ 

Tassel and Plctnre (T. * 8. Mfg. Oa).dls 601 

Wrought SUplee, Hooks, *e.See Wronght mooo^ 

Bench Hooks.JSee Bench Stop# 

'^Wtee Coat and Hat, Oem, Ust April, 1886.....dm 46 

S ire Coat and Hat. MllesV Ust April, 1886....dls 46 

destructible Coat and Hat.dls. 46 9 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. dls 46 % 

Belt.... .dls 76*10 m 80 

Grass. Pdos$2.0( 

Bush.dls 66 • 60 ^ 

Whlffltree—Patent. die 661 

Hooks and Byes—Maueable iron.dls 70 • 70*10 % 

Hooks and Byes—Brass..am 60*i0*iu % 

rmh HoosJb American..dls 60% 

Hama Nnlla. 

NOS. 6 7 8 9 10 

Ansable.88# 86# 86# 84# 8S#.dm 86*U#86*10*in 9 

Clinton. Tin .84# 88# 81# 90# 19#.dls 40*10 « 60 % 

Bssex.,28# 86# 86# 84# 88#.dls86*irsi86*l^l0 

Lyra .. -2®#H#21#»# ....dls40*l0*b®60% 
Snowden.....26# 23# 2?# 21# 20#... .als 40*10*5^50 % 

Putnam.84# 88# 81# 90# 19#....am 6A10*8HA2)4 % 

Vulcan.318# 81# 90# 19# 18#.dts l?^7 

Northwesfn.SO# 88# 88# 81# 80#.dm 10*1C*6*6 

GlObe.88# 81# 80# 19# 18#..dm 18U*6*o 

A. C.86# 88# 28# 81# 90#...dls 86*10 ($ 3SV4*) 1 

O. B.-K.26# 88# 82# 81# 80#.. dls 85*1038V4*6 

Champlain. ..88# 86# 85# 84# 88#.dm^ioTie % 

New Haren. .88# 86# 86# 84# 88#dm86*10dl86*10*10 % 

Bmnao.J8# 81# 80# 19# 18#..T.dl8 30*10 % 

Champion.. ..86# 88# 88# 81# 80A.dls 10*10*10 

Capewell.88# 86# 86# 84# 88#....dm .36*6 Ig 36*10 

Star...88# 81# 80# 19# 18#.ais A0*10S10*lrU % 

Anchor.J88# 81# 20# 19# 18#.dis M % 

Western.88# 81# 80# 19# 18#.dls 40*10 % 

Empire Bronxed. u per lb. 

Baroa Hhaaa -See Shoes. Horse. 

Base* Huhhas .competition.. .76*10 * 76*10*6% 

Standard.. dU 70a7 *10 % 

Extra ..dm60®60*109 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Para.dis 8u*io % 

N. Y. a * P. Co., Extra. . . .. .#1*60% 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Dundee.dls 60*10A6 % 

Hnekere. 

Blair’s Adjustable.^. .I> gross $8.00 

Blair's A^usUble Clipper.fi gross /.OO 

I ea Plck^ Chlealn* dkc. 

Am. Ice Cmlsel Pol'd. ... p dos $3.00. dls a ®80*6 % 

Natfonalloe CM^.JR dos $6.86, dls 80 9 

Nores;/ loe Bre^m.p dos $6.86, dls 80 f 

Donlaiys RJ% Wclm.!;••••••• ••T <los feoo, dls 16 % 

Wood Head neks, Saint's. ...p dos fLoo, dls 60*10 ■ 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent's.p dos $1.86, dls 60*101 

Ice Mallets, Pick In handle.P dos $8.00. dU 16 1 

toe Axes. Small Cast or Mall. ..P dos $L86, dls 80*10 ' 

Combination Ice Tools.P dos $8.00 ne 

Acme loe Pick and Ton^..P gross $66.00, uls 50*10 % 

Roger's Lightning loe ChlseL.p gross $88.6r 

lea Tanaa* 

Champion. 8. & * Co...p dos $4.00, dm 86*10 9 

FamUy. .P dos $8.76, dm 90®86 9 

J nclt Scrawn.—See Screws. 


17' ettles. 

JBk B] 


Soon. 


Stamped. 
81 # 

23f 


Jlonar. *e.ais 06*5 % 

PUnteri^ Cotton, *0.....dls 66*6 % 

Warm Hoe....dls 60 % 

.-.. P dos $4.7* 

dT* H. Scoril.„dl816 

Lene’s Crescent Scorfl Pattern.dis 461 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dm 46 * 6 s 

Lane’s Easor Blade, SoorU Pattern. .dls 80 % 

- dls 46*6 


_-__IVe OVUT&I J'SkM! 

Maynard. 8.*0. Pat... 

Sandusky Tool Co., ** " ... 

HnbbardftCo.. «* " .. 

Bare “ *• ... 

Omb. 

Hag Hinge and Hingaro. 

HHl's Improred Ringers. 

Bin's Old Style Rtagers.. 

Hill's Tongs. 

HlU's Rings. 

Perfect Rings.., 

FWfeet Rlni^rs. 


.dls 60 i 

.dis 60 9 

.dls 60 R 

..dls 60® 60*10 9 


. P dos. $4.60 
....P dos. $3.00 

. . .p dos, $160 

...P dos boxes. $226® 2.40 
....P dos boxes $1.76 ® 20c. 
.P dos. $2.60 


— Brass. 7 to 17 In., P h. 

Brass larger than 17 Inches, P 26# 23k# 

Bnameled and Tea Kettles.See notion- Wart 

Heya. 

Lock Asso'n list Dee. 80.1886.dm 60*10 ® 60*6 % 

Bagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dm 88^*8 9 

Hotchkiss' Brass Blanks...dls 40 1 

Hotchkiss' Copper and Tinned...dis 40 f 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dls 36 9 

Ratchet Bed Keys.P dos $4.00, dls 16 « 

Kulte Hhnrpenero. 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles.p dos $6.00, dis 40 9 

Parkin's Rosewood or Oooobolo... P dos $9.00, dm 40 9 

Knives. 

Wlson s Putcher Knlres.. dls 90 ® 86 ’ 

Ames' Butcher Knlres.dm 86 i 

Nichols' Butcher Knlres.dls 40*1 

Ames’ Shoe Knlres...dm 80®86 9 

Ames' Bread Knlres. ....^....p dos $L60. dls 16 ® 80 9 

Moran's Shoe and Bread Knlres.dm 80 f 

Hv end Smw.....See Hgy Knlret 

Table and Pocket...See Cutlers 

Knohe. 

DoorMlneM.......65®68f 

Door Por. Jen'd... .75®78f 

Door Por. Por. Nickel.$2.00 ® 2.26 

Door Por. Placed, Nickel.$2,00 ® 226 

Drawer. Porcelain .dm 66*10*10®6i,*l0*l6% 

Hemaelte Door Knooe. new Ust.dls 40*10®60 % 

Yale * Towns Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1836 ....d's 40 % 

Fnmltnre Plain.76# gross Inch, dls 10 % 

ynmlture. Wood Screws...dls 26*10 1 

Base. Rubber Tip.dls 70*10*6 f 

Picture, Judd’s.dm 60*10*10 ® 70 f 

^tnre. S^gent’s.dls 6*H*10 % 

Pletare, Hemaelte.dls .36*6 % 

Shutter. Porcelain ...dls 06*10 % 

.P gross SO#, dm 60*10 4 


i;jl! 


ndlen. 

Melting, Sargent's.... 


^ ___ _ .....dm66*ic% 

Seltlng, Reading...dls 86*10% 

Melting, MonroexPaseng__ ..p dos. $4.00, dfs 40% 

Melting. P. 8. * W... ...am 3^0® 4011 

Melting. Warner's.. .. ^ . ..dm 80% 

Lawn iHowere. 

Standard List .dls 50*10% 

Enterprise .xlls 60*10 % 

L.anceroa. 

^bular. Plain. 9rlth Gnards. P dos $4 00 ® $4.26 

Tubular. Lift Wire, with Guards.. .P dos $4.60 ® $4.76 
rubular. Square Plain, with Ouarda.l'dos $4.0u ® I4.S6 
ruboJar. 8q Lift Wire.with OnardaP dos $4.26 ® $4J0’ 
Without Guards. 25# P dosen less. 

PoUoe,dmaU,$6.00; Me#.$73t6: Large.$9.76. am 80®S6# 
Lemon mmeeaem. 

Porcelain Lined, Na 1.p doe. $6.00, dls S6*30 f 

£ood. No. 2.p dos. $3.00, dls 86 i 

Wood, Common...p dot $1.70 ® L7B 

punUp's Improred.P dos. $8.76, dm 80 # 

^rnm-No. 1«$6; 2 $9; 1S,$13 P dos. 4f 86*191 

Jranlm’ « star»'.p dos $266 

The ••»«*».p dos $266 

.^ • doe $260: f. $8.86; 8, $l.W 

Little Giant. dU 60 ® 60*6 % 

King.dis 40*6% 

Llnea. 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper's.dls 60 % 

draper's Chalk..TT..dm 06 i 

Draper’s Mason's Unen, 84 ft., Na 1, $1.86 s Na 8, 

. 106: No. 2 $286 : Na 4, $2^6; Na ^86. .dm 86 % 

>>tton Chalk...dm 66% 

Bunson. Cottoa. No. 4. $9; No. Ik. $269.dm 10 % 

Lake, Braided.Nos. 0,$20(r;Na l.$260; Na 2 

n.OO; Na 2 $7.60 P gross.....dm <6 S 

Masons' Linen, Na 8% $L60 i Na 4. P; Na 4k. $8J16 

Masons* Colored Cotton.dm 46 

Wire Clotnes. Na 12 $266: No 19. p.OO; Na 90. P.£2 
Vratllator Cord, imson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.r.60 P dos. dls 90% 

Leckn. Padleeka. Cnklnet Lockn. 4kc. 

Door #0.— 

Uat. Deo. 80.'86. chgd Feb. 8.*87..dl9 60*10 ® 00*6 % 
Aofe.—Lower net prices often mada 
Mallory, Wheeler Co.. ll*t, July, 1888..dls F0*10*f %■ 

Sargent * Co. fimt Feb. 1,18a8)..dls 50*10*9 % 

HMtng Hardware Ca (Ust Feb.9.*$8Ldm 66®60*16 % 

T --- ^ .r,.. .^ 

.dls 60*96 % 

....dls 88^% 
...$10.60 Pdos 
.dm 46% 

.dm 80*10% 

.^dls 8394*16 % 
.dfs 16 % 

. 


Llrlngston * Co. 

Perkins* Burglar Proof. 

Plate. . 

F. Many's *'Extension Cylinder 

Barnes Mfg. Co. 

Tale Com^ted Key. 

Diets Flat Key. 

L. * C. Round Lat^m.. 

L * a Flat Key lAtehes. 

Romer's Night Latches. 

Tale new list. 

"Shepardson " or •• U. 2".. j»«o» 

•Felter''or' Ameriean’*.w 40*10% 

Eged's N. Y. Hasp Lock.dm 96 t 


Sum Ogylord Parker and \ List March. Us. reTised 

^^Oorto,... Jan.L’82dm88k*9% 

Delts, Nos. 86 to 89.dm 46% 

Delts, Nos. 61 to 62.dm 40 *10 % 

Stoddard Look Co. ...dm 80 ® 8M % 

Champion *' Night Latches. .dm40 % 

Barnes Mfg. Co. dmtff 

iMe and Ck^ln Tmnk.dm 96*9$ 

^CNuunplon '* Oahlnot and Combination....dls 8SM| 

—. dmsM# 

Romer's.... . ...dm 95% 


Ust, Deo. W. 84...dm 70 • 70*10 % 

Yale Look Mfg. Oa s.dls Fine % 

Ingle. . dts96$9s 

^reka ^le Look Co.dls 40*9 % 

Romer's. Nos. 0 to91. ...am80% 

Romer's Scandlnarlan, *0, Nos. 100 to 606...dls 16 i 

4. E. Diets...^dls 40 % 

'* Champion " Padlocks.dm 40 % 

votchKiss.dmoos 

•Star"....V...dlsS% 

"Horse Shoe." P doa.. P.dls 40% 

BarnMMfg.Oo. >40# 

Nock’s.dm 80% 

Broim's Patent.dm 95 % 

ScandlnaTlan.dlsOO j$ 

Fralm's Pa2 SoandInaTfan new Ust Oow)....dm 60% 
Lnnshor Tool*. 

ling Pearies, “ Bine Line '* FlnUh.P'doa $9206 

RingPeares^Oommon Finish..p dos$1206 

SteM Socket Pearles.p dos BLOO 

MaU. Iron Socket Petries.p dos HkS 

Cant Hooks, ** Blue Line** Finish.p dos $1200 

Cant Books, Common Flnmh.p dos $1200 

^ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp, " Bine Line " 

Finish .p dos $1206 

^t Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish.p dos $1260 

Cant Hoote, ^p Clasp, "Bine Une" Fin.P dos $1206 
Cant Hooks, OUp (^p. Common Flnmh. .p dos U206 

dot...... 1200 U.00 1200 1200 9200 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, P 

dos. 200 7.00 9.00 1200 120 

letting Polea P dbi. I2OO 1200 17.00 . 

wamp Hooks..P dos $1262 

Landing Blocks...p dos $9SJt 

Skidding Tongs.fi dos StS 

Log Binders...p dos WiM- 

^nded Boot^lm,! to6M,dm26%; 5tol0M.dmSOS 

Square Stoel Boot C!aiks..dm 40 i 

Chain RaftlngJDogs.P 100 $1S^ 

Ring Rafting Do^... p 100. med., $10.00: large, $ 

rtnoiber Grapplec.p dos | 

Lnstr*. 

Four onnee Dottles.Pdoa.$L76 Pgra$17.0C 

kHnllete. 

Yl Hickory.»....dm 80*10®80*10*10% 

' ignumritSB.. .dm 90*10®80*10*10% 

B. * L. Block Co. Hickory and L. V.. .dm 80 ® 80*10 
IHntck 8nfea. 

Dangerfleld's Self-Ignltlng.p dos |L8t 

Atnct*eka«—Regular Ust.. ..dm 60*10 ® 00*K *5 
Meat Onttern 

Dlxon's-Nos. 18 8 4 

P dos.$14.00 17.0019.00 80.00-dm 46 %■ 

Woodruff's.Nos. 100 160 

P dos. $15.00 18.00—dm 46 

Champion.N02 -800 800 400 

P d02 $8200 97.00 40.00-dla 45 

Hales* Pattern N02 11 19 18 

Pdos...$87.00 8200 45.00J 

American.*dm 

Nos. 19 8 IB 

. Mach.$200 7.00 1200 9200 6200 6265 

Enterprise...dm Su- 

Nos, . 10 19 99 89 49 

.$2 260 206 6 06 1$ 00* 


■ i8206 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 9, 1888. 


PtnuTiTMita.dU 40*10)^ 

Hot. I t 8 00 

....... 4 H .®0 •t.oa 80.00 1800 

■Om* CbaltoM.N08. 1 8 

_ _ r^dOB. .fn .00 80.00 4a00-^46«46*101 

BMeHo.1 ..J80 V don. dls 66*101 

DtmwOat..iroB.. 8 8 0 8 

_ Biwh .^5^460.00 78.00 80.00 888.00-dlB 80 • 85 8 
0«w)L...dl8 njtlO t 
0*«dboni*BBaolMd VMfOowtr.Vdos. 80*00 

tflMlBd KbITM. 

ABuOddBjUlty). VffOklbl8d«.8Ti 8l»UidM,|iSt 8 

LMliSp't ..8d*l?8 

•pith’s, d dOB. SlBdlB. 8*00; boo^ 18_dis 40^46 % 

Kaaop * Cowles.dts 60*iu*oo « 

•offelo AdjusUble.. V dos |8-00, dls 86 $ 

lllela.BeM tamtee, OtehhlM* Pei..dis 70^7o * 7^4 s 

■lehbtBs* OeBotae... dlsOOdiOdlot 

■lehhW Tto^ pads.... .dls 40*io % 

Hwd Metel. Al» 60*10 f 

•ash’s.dto SO % 

^M^*s Patterm.OMlO t 

Weed's......dlssSiio % 

Boss Nos.. 18 8 4 

17.00 8.00 8.00 10.00. B doe, dls 00*10*104 

■•■•T Dntwere.'-B dOB.. ns • ISO. 
niBBBlee.—Ssfety, B dOB. 83.dls 86 f 

N bIIo .‘V. V*W>rt 

WtreNells * Breds. list Jii^l4.'87....dls 70*104 
Wire Nells, steaderd Pener.B kec, 18.60 « fs.oo 

Mall PBller.—Oortiss Heiiuiisr....B dos 10.00 net 

Mat. Na 1..- ...B dostoaoo, dls 10 4 

PeUeen.B dos lo.oo. dts 86 4 

Bess.B dos 180, dls 80 4 

Mall AeU.-Bqnere.B gra. 14.00 M $4.86 

Boond . 'ra r i . -.1 .^ irra.18.86 

Oennon's Dtemond Point.B gro. $12 dls 80 4 

T.4Ue*(Humi£!on7 Beokley Xfg. Oa).dls 40 4 

BUke*s Pattern.. .....B dos 18.00. dls 10 4 

Tomer * Seymour Mfg. Oo.dls 60 4 

Nn£% kinds. 6U4 off list Jan. 1.1888. 

IB loU less then lOO », B », add 1 » boxes add 1# 
toUst. 

^akBBB. 

W OoTemment.... B 8g 

UT* Nary.....B B 7 $ 

Nayy.B a 0# 9 0)44 

Otlare.—Zlne and Tin...dls66 n 06*io 4 

Iksss and Copper.dls 60*10B60 *io*6 4 

MaUeable. Hammers' Improred, No 1.13.00; No. 8. 

IA. 00 ; Na S, 14.40 B dOB.dls 10 # 10*lO 4 

JaUedble. Hammers. Old Pattern, same list....dls 40 % 

§nat^ Patent or •• Paragon ^ Ztao.dls 00*iu*l0 4 

Prior's Patent or * Paragon " Brass...dls 50 4 

Otmstead's Tin and Zinc.dis 00 4 

OlBistead*s Brass and Copper.dls 60 4 

■rooghton's Zlne.dls 00 4 

tooiigBum*s Brass...die 60 4 

jpBOkiBfft Bfoam. 

gnbkcr 

Standard.dls 00*io • 60kt0*10 4 

•-ttra.v'-Ar -vv.dls 60*io 41004 

N. T. B. * P.Oa., Standard.dls 60*10*6 4 

N. T. B. * P. Co., Empire.dls 70 4 

N. Y. a * P. Co., Salamander.B » 063. dls 80 4 

Jemi*ins’ Standard.B » 80#, dls 86 4 

jflsosHiwinm 

▲sserloan Paeklag.10# 9 U# B » 

Enssfa Peeking..14# B a 

Italian Peeking. .08 # u# B a 

Cotton Peeking.-».*....a6 # 17 # B a 

Into.7 • 8# B t 

PBdloehB.-8ee Looks. 

PnJBBwTssd J wm 

BUI'S Light Weight, B dos.J8.76 8.00 8L88 

BID'S Heayy W^ht. B dos.*00 8.86 8.76 

Whitings. ••••>•: . .*76 8.00 8Jt6 

Sidney Shepard * Oe .8.07 ... 8.88 

fgcmClia . 8.76 8.00 8.86 

nre Backets....8.74 3.86 8 . 6 O 

Bneketa. s^w WaII Bnekeis 
tmdmraied Ftbre War^ 

Star Palls. 18 qt .. .B dos 84*60 

Fire Stable and Milk, 14 qt. ...B dos $6.60 

Ponells.Fabsr^ Oarpentste*.hl^ list, dla 504 

Ihbsr'B Bonnd ODt... TTb gro|8wS6 nst 

Dlzon*s Lvt^ber........B fro 1*76 net 

vtxnn'*Carpenters*.. •. .etssoftioe 

Pleks. 

■nUrond. 6 to* 81*00; etor.tl*dls00*10M00*10M 4 
*dse Eye. 6 to *81*00:0107.81*dls00*ic«00*10*6 4 
Fleipre Mnfls. 

BMss H^, Sargent's lls.t.....dls 60*10*10 4 

Bress Hsnd. Combination list.....dls 60*104 

feroalain Head, Sargent's list...60*10*10 4 

racelalB Hsnd. Combination list.dls 40*10 4 

•lies' Patent.dls 40 4 

Pinking Imne....B dos 05# net 

Ptpe« Wmngkt Iron.—List March 88. 1887. 

IW and under. Plain.dls 66 4 

114 and under. Oalyanlsed. dls 46 4 

IM and oyer, Plata .dls 85 4 

IH and oyer. Oalyanlsed. dls 50 4 

Boner Tubes, Iron...dls 68)4 4 

nCfaU?’ «“• *'•“ 

Molding..dls 60 • 60864 

Beneh. First Quality.dls 60*10 <*004 

Beneh.Second QaaUty.....dlseo*l0 4 

^BjUlj^MStanley R. g L. Cal.dls 80*10 4 

Batter's Stanley R. * L. Can. .dls 80*10^80*10*6 4 
Mlceuaneoos Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co.xlls 80*10 4 

Victor Pianos (Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 80* 10 4 

Steer's Iron Planes...dls 85 d 86*6 4 

Meriden MaL Iron 0*'B.......dls80*10080*10*10 4 

i)ayls's Iron Planes.dls 80*l0(S3O*l0gi0 4 

Birmingham Plane Co .dls 60050*6 < 

Qve Tool Co.’s Self-Setting.dls 8t>4 

Chaplin's Iron Planes.dls 40 o 4015 4 

Asnsinma— 

Plane Irons.dls 80*10 4 

Plane Irons. Botcher's.^00 01*86 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros....dls 80 4 

Plane Irons, Anbnm Tool Co ," Thistle " dls 40 4 

Plane Irona. Middlesex Mlg. Oow, ** Baldwin Iron," 

Single and Cnt.dls 80 o 85 4 

Doable.dls 88)4 o 40 4 

L. * I. J. White.dis 86 4 

Pliers and MIppnm. 

BnttoD'M Patent....dls 80*10 • 40 4 

Hall's Pat. Compound Lerer Onttlng Nippers, No. 9. 

6 in., tl.8.60: Na4. 7 In., 881.00 Bdea dla 4 

Rnmasoo * Beekley Mfg. Oo.dls 60(*50*' 4 1 


Oas Pliers.dUOOf 

Oas Pliers, Custer's Nickel Plated..dls 00*6 % 

Eureka Puers and Nippers.dU 40 4 

P. * * W. Tinners' Catting Nippers... .add 04 dls 104 

Carew*s Pat. Wire Cutters.dls 80 4 

Moinil’s Parallel, per doa.. US.dls 80*6 4 

Cronx's 8 in., $16; 10 in., 881.dls 40 • 40*6 4 

Plnnihe nud fjdrnln. 

Regular Uat...dls 70*10M70*10*10 4 

Dtsston's.dls 46*10 4 

Pocket Lerels..dls 70*10M70*10*10 4 

DaTls Iron Leyels.dls 80 4 

Darts’ Inclinometers. ...dls 10*10 4 

Pepperst Cnm. _ 

Rouna or Square, i qt.,....B gro 810.60 

Round or Bauare. 8qt...B gro 188.60 M184 

Peet Hole nnd Treo Angora nnd Diggers. 

Samson Post Hole Dlaw.B 00 s 88*00, dls 8*kl0 4 

Fletoher Post Hole Angers.. B dM SS^OO. dls 80 4 

Eureka Dlggera.B doa HO *117 

Lead's.....B dos 8*00 * W.OO 

Vengnim’s Post Hoi* Anger, per d 08 ...Al 8 oo • $14.00 

Koiiler's Little OInnt.B dos 81*00 

Kohler's Hercules.B aostiO.oo 

Kohler's New Champion...B dos fU.oo 

Sehneldler . B dos 818 

Ryan's Post Bole Diggers. .B dos |84 

Cronk's Post Bars.• dos 10* dls60*6 * 60*104 

Qlbb's Post Hole Digger. B dos 180....dls 40 * 40*104 
Fntnto Parere. 

White Mountain.B doa 1*00 * *60 

Antrim Comblnatloo.B doa 8*00 

Hoosler....B doa 81*60 

I>£^*s%SSS!&rftSntv^SS5*and tew, B doa 

•1*00.dls 80*10 4 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook .B dea 01*00. dls 80*10 4 

E. * Lee * Ca'sPmnlB'' Tools.dls 40 4 

Pruning Shears, Henry • Pat...B doa 88.76 M 84.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Sheers.B dos 04.86 a H-80 net 

Wheeler. M. * Oow's Combination...B dos |1* dls 80 4 

Dunlap's Saw and Chlse..B dos 0*60. dls 80 f 

J. MalUnson * Co.No. 1.8*86: No. *17.86 

Pnlleys.—Hot House, Awning, me .dls 00*10 4 

Japanned Screw.dis 00*10 4 

Bress Screw.dls 00*10 4 

Japanned Side.dls 60H*10 4 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 0^10 4 

Kmplr** Sash Pulley..dls 66 a 00 f 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dls 50 % 

Hay Fork. Solid Eya, 04.00 j Swlyel. 04.60 { ^ 

Hay Fork, "Anti Frlotlon,'* 6 in. SoUd, 1*70...dls 60 4 

Hay Fork, " F ** Common and Pat. Buahed.dls 80 4 

Hay Fork. Tarboz Pat. Iron.dls 80 4 

Hay Pork, Reed's Self-Lnbrleatlng.dls 00 4 

Snade Rack..dls 46 4 

Taokle Blocks .See Blocks 

Pnnipe.—Ctatem, Best Maxers.dls 50 a iu*00 4 

Pitcner Spout, Best Makers.. .dls 00*10 a 00*10*10 4 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*6 a 70*10*6 4 
Pnnchne. 

Saddlers’ or Drlye. good quality. .....B dos 00# a 06# 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drlre.dis 50*6 4 

Bemis * Call Co.'s SprlngSeld Socket.dls c0*5 1 

Spring, rood quality.B dos 0*60 a 0*00 

Spring. LmmUts Patent.dls 16 4 

Bemls * Call Oa's Spring and Cheek.dls 40 4 

SoUd Tinners*.B doe 01.44, dls 66 4 

Tinners’ Hollow Pnnohea. .dls 90*8 < 

Rice Hand Punches..dls 16 4 

R SlidtngDoor.WrLBrem.B B86*_ .dls 16 4 

Hiding Door. Bronaed Wrt. Iron..B foot 7# 

- ~ .11 foot 4#, dls 80*10*6 4 


Jio i!io-<dls 


10 4 


SUdlim Door Iron. Painted_ 

earn Door, Light. ...Inen. 3# 

Par 100 feet...0*60 

B u fbrN E.Hangers 

Per 100 feet.0*16 tSo **3* net 

Terry’s Wrouxnt lro% B too*..^# a 6# 

Vietor iTaek Rail. 7# B foot...dla 6(>*8 4 

Carrie r Steel Rail, per foot.4)## 

4oe. 

Cast teel ..dls 06*6a 704 

MaU* sble...^..dls 70 a 70*6 4 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.018, dls 40 4 

Canton Lawn Rake.80. dls 40 4 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peeriesa..dls 05*5 4 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 00.dls 86 4 

HBBare —J. R. Torrey Rasor Oa.dls 8 O 4 

Wostennolme and Butcher .AlO to A dla 10 4 

ftmxor atrope. 

Oenntne Emerson.dls 00 a 00*6 4 

Imitation Bmereou.B doe 0*00. dls 80*10*6 4 

Torrey'a. .dls 80 4 

Badger's Belt and Combination.B dos |8 

Lamont Comblnatloo.B doa 04 

RlTote and Burra. 

Copper.jdls 50 a 60X10 4 

Iron, list Noyember 17.1887.dls 60 a 60*7)# 4 

Bfyet Mote.dls 60*8 a 60*10 f 

llo4a.—Stair. Brass.dls Sb*S f 

Stair Blaok Walnut.B doa 40# 

Bollera. 

Bam Door. Sargent's Ust.,«....dls00*10*104 

acme (Antl-Fiictlon).dls 66 4 

Union Barn Door Roller.dls 70 4 

Roua.—Manafaoturers* prices for Urge lots. 

Manila......U nchand larger B S ll)## net 

ManlU.14 inch B » ]8r net 

ManlU.U XBd 6-10 Ineh B » 18)## net 

ManlU Tarred Rope.B Jt 11s net, ^ _ 

Maa*U. Hay Rope.,....B h ii)## net 

Sisal.H inch and larger B h O)#* net) 

Sisal..H inch B » 9Rs net 1 ^2 

Sisal.*U and 6-10 inch B n lo^s net 

Sisal. Hay Rope.B n P)## net 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.B a Mvs net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yam......B a s^s net 

Cotton Rope ..B a loR ix#net 

Jute Rooe.B a 7# 

Rulea. 

Boxwood.-.dis 00*10 R 80*10*10 f 

lyory.dls 60 R 60*10 4 

Cad iraaa. 

n From4 tol0.atCaetory.... B 100 a 8*60 • 0*06 

Self-Heating.B dos. |0.00 net 

Self-Heating, Tailors'.-.B dos. 01*00 net 

Gleason's Shield and Toilet.dls 86 4 

Mrs. Pott's Irons.dis 40R40*6 f 

Enterprise Star irons, newdst, July 80,1888... .dls 40 4 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...B dos. 816.00. dls 16 4 

Fox Rererslble. Self Fluter .B dos., 184.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. B. Butt Oowj.8)4#, dls 16 4 

New England . .6#. dls 161 

Msbony's Troy PoL Irons. .du 86jl 

Band and HaiefT Paper and Cloth. 

List April 1* 1980.dls 80R80*5 4 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth .dls 80 f 

Maoh Cord, 
ijommon.. 

Whlm^6o«M^MlS^'falr^ q^ 

Oomssrif Sash. .. ..Be 1SU3 


I 


.-B a. 10 # • 11 # 

... B a.l8#RT8U# 
r.B a 88#Ri^ 


. e a 16 # 

-BaSMR8S# 

...f a 18# 
ioko*s4 


Patent " 

Cable Laid Italian " 

IndU Cable Laid " .. . 

SUTer Lake, A C:mllty> White.AO#, dls IOl_ 

Bllyer Lake. A Quality. Drab. 66 #. dk 10*10*5 4 

SUyer Lake. B Quality. White.60#. dk IMU0*6 4 

Buyer Lake. B Quality Drab.Se#. dk 80*10*6 4 

Bllyer Laxe. C QnaUty. Wnite loaly 1 .87# • 86 # 

Bylyan Spring, Extra Braided, White.84# 

Sylyan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,.IP# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.80# 

Egyptian. IndU Hemp. Braided... 

Samson. Braided, WhlU Couon.... 66 # dk 80 • SOM 4 
Samson, Braided, Dreb Cotton....A6#dla80• 80*6 4 
Samson, Braided Italian Hemp.... 66 # dk80#80*64 
Samson Braided Unea.80# dls 80 • 80*6 4 

OUrkklfejL% 0.00 :Ma*S*OOB 8 rom.dkSMs 

Pergnsoa*s.. dksmg 

Moms ana Trlnmpn, Ikt Aug. i* 18S0.dk OOM# 

victor .00*10*84 

Waikera.dklOl 

AttweUMfaOo.-.dkkORglMf 

Reading....dU 00M*10 R OOMkloSlO 4 

Hammond's Window Sorlnm.dk 40 g 

OommoB Sense. Jep d. Cop'd and BrUed..B sroas84.-J0 

Common Sense, Nlekel Plated.B gross 0*00 

Unlyerael. Akaog 

EempshaU's Qraylty.dk 00 4 

EempshaU's Model.-Ak S0R00*li4 

CcfbU's Delay. Ust February 1* USO.dk 704 

Puysoa's Pevfeet.-...Ak00R00*104 

HugnalB’s New and Impra^ Adjustable Sesn Bel- 

auee* Ikt Jan. 6 , ISS^. 

Hu— -- --- 


disS6*e*84 


Humnlu's New Bash Looks, tkt Jaa. S. *87Ak 86*6*8 4 

Stoddard "Praotleal''.dklOi 

lyoe Patent....dkooi 

Ueeehe't Non 100 * IIO.B gro.IS: 10* flO.dls80*10 4 

narls. Rronse. Bemea Mfg. CV> .. ... .dla 60 % 

Champion Safety. List March 1,1888....dk66R66*64 

.Saak WBlffhta. 

•olid lyse..Bum. 0H 


R Baaeaare BtaHan er Ptllera. 

lies* ^^CbaUenge^.B doa SI* dls 60R60*6 4 

Brry.......B Ooa Na 1,|U t Na *K dk 60R60M4 


Draw Cat Na 4. 

Baterprise Mfg Co. 


Dlsstoo's01reaUr....dla46R45*6 4 JBxtres some- 
Disston's Cross Cnts.dls 46R46*6 4 > times glyea by 

Dlsston's Hand.dls 86 R 86*6 4) Jobbers. 

Atkins' Circular.dk 50 4 

Atkins’ Silrer Steel Diamond X Cnii.B foot 70# 

itklns’ Special Steel Dexter Z Cuts.B foot 60# 

Atkins* Special Steel Diamond X Cuts.B foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth Z Cuts 

..-B fooi27Rf8# 

Atxins' Hollow Back Z Cute...B foot 18# 

^kins' Sbu^le, Malay, Di^, *e.dk 451 

W M.*C..^nd.dts 30*6 R 80*104 

W. M a a Champloa X Outs. Regular B foot .S 4 #RM# 

W. M. * a Z Cutt. Thin Back.B foot 873*80# 

Peace ClrooUr and MlU.dls 46*104 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls S0*10R 80*10*104 

Peace Cross CuM, Standaitl..B foot 96# 

Peace Cross Cutt. Thin Back. .B foot 87#R88# 

Richardson's Circular and Mill.dls 46 R 46*10 % 

Richardson's X-Outt, No. 1 ,803: No. * 873; No. * 943 
Haee savm— 

Oiiffln’s Hack Saws, complete..dts 40*10 R 60 4 

Griffin's Hack SawTliladesonly- •— -dls 40*10 R 60 4 

Star Hack Saws and Blades...dk 86 4 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dls 86 4 

Eureka and Crescent.dk 86 4 

Maw Frames. 

White Vermont.B gro 00 R 010 

Red. Polished, and Vamlshed....B dos 0L6O. dk»4 

Maw Reu. 

Stillman's Genuine-. .B doe 0*00 ead 07.76. dls 40£64 
Stillman's Imlta-B doa 0*16aad|6.8*As4O*6R4OM<M 

Common Leyer. B dos 0*00. dk 40*6 4 

Momil'sNo. 1,01*00: Nos. 8* *0M-..dls 40*10d^ 

Leach's.Olo.* 0*OOt Na 1.01*00. dls UR804 

Nash’s..dk 80*10 R 80*10*10 % 

Hammer, Hotehkks. ..^AOLdklOf 

Hammer, Bemls* Coda's new Patent....dls 80M 4 
Bemls* (jail Oa's Leyer and SpnugHaininerAis 80*6 4 

Bemls * OaU Oa's Oom Out.dk 

Aiken's Genuine...Ali.O* d»60*10i 

Aiken’s Imitation.- 07.00. dk 56M4 

Hart’s Patent Leyer. ...-dk80| 

Dtsston's. Star. 90. Na 16.0*6O.4ls fO*10R90*10*10j 

Atkins’ Leyer.-.per dos Na 1,0*00: Na 8.IOAO 

Atkins' Criterion-..-per dos |7-60 

Crolssant(KeUarKNalAl*00: Na Mi*0uAtt 88)8*10 4 

aS3ss ^%l%oa....01*00; Exoelsxir 0*00 B dos 


Hatch, Oonnter. Na 171, good qnaU^.B doslU 

EUteb, Tea Na lOl.B dos ^78R IT.R 

Union PUtform. Plain. 0*10 RlJO 

Union PUtform. Btrlp^. .8*80 R*30 

(Jhattllon's Grocers' Trip Souse.-dk M | 

Chatltlon s Eureka....dls 86 4 

CbatlUon's Fayorlte....dls 40 4 

Family. TnmbnU's.dk 8 0R80*1 0 4 

Meals Beams. 

Seals Beams. List of Jaa. 1* I*Als 60*10R60*10*64 

ChatUlon's No. 1.4dls404 

ChatIUon's Na 8 ..dls 60 4 

Foot.....— 

Ship, Proyldeaoe Tool Oo.dk 104 

Mereea Window aad Door Framea - 

Porter’s Pet. Window and Door Frame. ..dls 81^104 
Screen Comer Irons. Waroerk. ...dk 881# R 88MM0 4 
Steams’ Frames and Comers.dls 85 R 86*10 4 

Mexww Drlyers. 

Douglas Mfg Oo.Ak 

Dlsston's Patent ExeeUlor.dls 10*^4 

Buck Bros. . dk804 

Stanley R. * L. Oak Varnished Handles....dk ^04 

Stanley R. * L. Oa's Black Handles.dls 

Sargent * Ca's Na 1 Forged Hume..—<ik7o*1^04 

Sargent * Oo.’t No. 80.dls 

Sargent * Ca's Noa 40 * 80, Cast SteeL... .dls OOUO J 

Serxent * Co.’s No. 00. Bound BUda.dk 

Knapp * Cowles’ Na 1 .dls 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dk 60 R 00^ { 

Knapp * Cowles’ Na 00 a 4 .dk 60*6 m J 

Gay * Parsons. 

cuIiS?’Stent.\”’.!!!!!!!!!!! 1! I !*. i’i*.”.‘.dls 80 • 

Crawford’s AdJtutaUe.dk JJ} 

Bunch's Socket and Ratchet. -dls 86 R ! 

AlUrd's Sptrat new Ikt.. . v. *fit?A^ 

l•Kelb’l Comnson Sense.B dos 16. dk 86Ali 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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QjnMniM Scr^w-DrlT^r Bits.dls 80 A 80 <fc 6 « i 

DiiTer gju.... .V ao*. 60# « 75 # 


Screw Drlrer Bits. Parr's. 


5* i 5: Mexican SllTcr. dls 60*6 % , 

SllTcr.dls 60*6 % 


^ OenSan InlSri Hail * kitoa . 40*6 i 

•“ .‘0 * gis^“'..*“ “aii 


^2?^ gerejap-LIit, Brass, Jan 27; iron. July 1,1887 

FUtHf^lra.^.dls70 21 

BoandHand Iron.».dla062l» 

Flat Head Brass.dU 66 51 

B^dHe^Brass.dls 60 2 f 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 66 $ | Joboers. 

Bound Head Bronse.dls 60 % J 


BrttAunla. 

Boardman 8 Flat Ware 


.. <1»8 66« 

..dls50*10^) e 


Ui^«£5a?Si««..m.,»n»„aH^,8c«>u. .. Unnl 


Rat. "Decoy '...,..B gross HO.OO. dls 10 % 

WfV. ..B gross HO 

Cyclone.. .. Bgrossl636 

Hotchkiss Metallic Moose. 6-bole trans... B dos 00# 

In fuU cases. . B dos 76# 

, Trewele. 

Lotkren's Brick and Plasterlag...dlaM % 


flat Head. Iren. 

Bound Head. Iron. . 

Bmeh a8Mt Hoad- '■ try Square and'T BeVeie‘*“‘” dia anaiAam a on < Cheeee.........;.:....,:dls 16 

Beaok, ..dM66*10• 66*10*10g Dlsston's TirSiuare and*T*BeVeia** Aslin i 

g^g.Wood.B^.Bdoa| 2 .» WlnterboctonS^iSid MlST .ffiaoSiSa %• * ^•S-*....dls 40 

.%.dlsawKog Mtnpiee. .djs80*10 4 Tnbee. Boller.-bee Pipe 

.dto26*6* StMk^ .-..<iis*o«iu®60g No-lS •• « Sand2 “ .UB# S# * 

Sg£S;.^aiTWoi:7s??o2S!SJSJ ilSlLJi. fel 5 » i 

Hand Ball. Am. Screw Oo... ..dls 76 4 Beeoe’s New Screw Pletaa .di«*«a2*!L oqw 2* 52* S?v.MA®tonee« MandM *• .48 #60 

Jaek Screws. Millers Falls list.dls 60 • 60*6 % Stone. t'laies.dls S3M b 38V4*6 » Chalk Une, Cotton. U » B^...T.gg 


jobocrs. v^«wro.™iiormana HairsmU. Clement* Maynard’s.:.. .disioS- 

.dls 66 4 Steel andiron....... • Womb’s Brick and Plasterfng.dls 2016 

.dls 60 4 l^kel Plated ......l. {.dls 76 « 75*10*6 4 * .-. 

B 65*10*10 4 DlMton^sn^teuara and 


Jack Screws P. 8. * W.... 

Jack ScrewA Sargent. 

Jaek ScrewAStevns*.... 

. Scroll Snwe. 

Letter, complete, 810.00... 
Bocers. complete, 14.00.,., 
geyyto Snatbs. 

Amenoan (Oast) Iren. 

Pronina.......Set 

Barnard’s Lamp Trlnunen 
Tinners*. 


f £53%“"*^ 1 .*#. sup. sa 1 . W., 


|U^n Line, Linen,) 
f-PlyHemp, Wand W 


Ba & 

(•..JK# 80# ... 

....gl# 80# 

..as# 28 # ... 

..-18# 28# .. 
...16# OT# 
.48 S 6 O 4 


*::?^*.Ss*185 SSS?!!."?!*.?•. 

....du 10*104 Gold Medal. .■..v.*.'.v*.*.‘.*;;;;;;;*"b So feoo* % S 

ios76*io*6 4 ••Mirror’’—.iSi«LM dji“J 

.dls 70 < Rising Sun,6(pro. lots...^ 

.dls 60 % DUon’s Plum^^.. ..S Sa# nSJ 

Boynton’s No^ay. B gro. V.V .® 

Parlor Pride Stor^namel .n 

0*10 S 60*6 4 Yates’Liquid, 8 8*.6.10^‘*Mnf 

.....dls 56*24 „ Bgal-. 10.00 .80 .70 Jg 


^her * Norris Double Serew. 

Stepbens*.. . 

Parker’s. 

Wilson’s. 

Howard’s. 

Bonuey's. 

Millers Falls.’ 

Trenton. 

Merrlli’A.. 


row..dls 16*10 2 

.-....dlsg&SSOf 

.- d]s80S862 

.dU 66 4 

.-.dls 40 2 

...dls40*104 

.diS40S4otA0 2 

.dls 40*6 .40*10 2 

.-.dls 16SS02 

.dls 60*10^2 


FM quaU^ O. B. Trbnmers..... .dls 80a80*l0 4 Seneca Stone! SnSui wSu. B So..66 4 

Becom^nagty C. 8 . Trlmmers.dls 8o*]0#io*l0*l0 4 Mtoee Fellsb. ^ .Howard’s . I....— ...... dls 40 4 

^ogy^TSR^;;;;::.::::;;;;;;::;:-”^^ 

Howe Bros. * Hnllx^ SoUd Forged Steel!; ..St 40 4 lSSoT. ..I*..*.:.. Sargent’s.d^'SlioKoJ 

^crelMd MachineCn .1 SolidStMlForged.dls 704 Ruby....... .*.’.S E2&JS2®! BtMsKisand Union.^dlsSS 

.-.•*-«* 

^tentRoUmi.Hetfleld’s . ..?I^l8TO J Jspanwe 'V..’.**.*.*.***’*.*;* .J E?K*5$ Hopkins’..‘...V AV/b difioS 


.-." * 

.B doe 116.00. dls 4 *102 

3«^io*io 4 


.s 


BnsseU’s Antl-F^lon, list Dee. 18,1886.:^ 60*2 4 Fireside . 

llOOTe^.^^UFrlotl<m...-.dls 60 % Diamond O. K Knsmei.’ 

. 


a.«».u«D«.i8.i»8#.<ii.aoMo*s, 1 ilUS"- 

|as^^‘:;;::;;;;;;;;:;;:::;:::;;::::ffi-S5lJ^^ 

V ..b. —- Swedes Iron Caroet Tacks. .V. dU iof? ! 

Horae, lllnle, dee* Swedes Iron DDhoi8terer«»TiWvi'*'S«f 


...B groS3.60 
...« gro&60 
..B gro 110.00 


|»jS2f..•;;;*d-'ij75S‘arK5 

Combustion HMd Ylse.B gro, 842.00 

CoweU Hand Vises.. . ...I 4 

Bauer’s Pipe Vlsec..V.. . . ........ ..S10 2 

\^agoii Bozee. 

▼F p,.r lb . 

ixr—— s_. .. • 


Tto^iS£?2.2fl*2!:rs;:«": »«»»• -d!? sBUioli * 


▼V Per lb . 
^Wngon Jacks. 

Daisy. 

WukerCnttera 


. B dos 14 .00. dls 26 2 




«ss?i»n"7'a-io»aU!r’.•«•«« s 

jjgVtoSi*.-vJ^ - ..—* 

SJSp:b 2S£?» .®*lo ®';^!?,®®®^®*Tacks.aH kinds(sweSili^pSlS^ g *“,,i?‘®*®“«»«5«>«tt.v».addw^6.»^l5i^^^ 

.•••■ "•"“ 5 

Amee’ Sborels, 8padee,*c., list Nor. 1.1886....dls 80 % rintahinir Waiia 38V4*10*8 4 « 

*t«»-^«bb.n rr.,a.nu, .It. CtoS. Nita.V..Vr.Vr'^ I 

O^LOth’. BiMk Iran..-diaSOMOc .«I»80*l0ft«| f 

Sja25&&-6iii-8raif£iu;raS^^ « 

Huaeey.Bluus*Oo... 40 * 10*22 

Fnm. PMMboin it'son,' I'lit'j'liaiis^',' % L—timid .. • ••'•■*•» 46*10*8 * 

“SS»SSt«s.'.. 

fSkoSJfTii'i'iMi;.wi!“o£S5i^Jf^'™ 

^gSo’SL""’. 

BnlEalo Metals. 8. * Oo- new Hat... die 60*86*10 2 ‘•'•Vlli'. ^ 8^« 86 4 

Bener flour Sifters . m aSlS?** “•••■Hng,—American.......£§85*10 % 

taiS;! {^”tr£i:w:::;:.::::5 dSJ&So ^i 


st21®1f.?*'T?!1?.'. .••;.*.. • 

Bnckeiii, ^iVanlmed..# 

.d <*®*«-i* ! 1* ««•! 18.88 

Furi'raW'B;i;d';.r..'^?f:!’l % Es 


Market. Br. * Ann.. Noe. 0 to 18.die 76a76*6 % 

Market, ^ppered. koe. 0 to 18.dls ToStoam 2 

Market MranlM, Noa 0 to 18..<?66*10 2 

Market.Tln’d.TinnedUst Noa0iol8.....^..VT. . 

Stone Br. * Ann’d. Noa. 18 to 18... .^^s^^Wk^lei^ % 
Btona MiAt *A]m*^ Noa 19 to96.dla 76*6^8*10 2 
Btona Br. * ,^n*d« Noa 87to 38...dls 76*l0*6m80 2 
■*ona TU^. T^d list. Noa 18 to 86w.dls 70*10^6 2 

Tinned fopratWlre. Noa 18to84.dls724M76f 

OalTanleed Fence.dls06Mi86!M4 


ateeee. I F ce d ea Hka— 

Meeh 18, Ne£ed. B doa.. 

Meeb 80 . Nested* B doa. 

Meeh 84. Nested, B doa.... 

Slatoe.—SenooL by ena#. 

nteb’enMetoorTT. ... 7.7 

aSS^T”'^ .**•.*« **7!77 

■argent’s PatimV dnarM*!:!!*.!:*. 

Oerman, new Ilea.. 

Oorert New R. B. . 

OoTOred Spring.-. 

_ Snidorf pg Irpne* 


TIee, Bnler — 

Standard list.d 

.•• 


....*10M|..00,dl.Ss9 


^ i>ut*t TuSTBii.r w<»««wira....;.. 

I1.S8* i'*'ri*.t!is-®§if 2 sil'* 4 k-. «'*««*»o*6, 

.?:....<I1. 60*106 .PiSnted £i^n Cl itb,*Nof^^B'lb0 sq ft n og 

_ ^ Bnipa J. Mallineon * Co. di. i»Li« Painted Screen Cloth, No B 100 aq. ft .7'.:'.IlKS 

—-AU-SlSJ .Tinware. .dleSSm 0^sn«*^Wlre Netting..,,.. .Tils7o*ioB^^ 


. .da60€ 

..die 70*10*10 2 


Tire Wendl'ei^**i7i»««Vti»«"iirIr^^ ^ ^w**—*»..>»—^ —tmerwrn 4£» 7t -ii b iy* 

Stoddard’s Lightning lira .if. ^ 5®*!®'!® 2^natable •*•*’.£i 

Detroit Perfwted Tire ^nJ^ir .2lf Jf 5 5®*^? .dl 


Wire 

Wire Kope.-Llst May 1.1888.die SSk 2 

Wrenehea.—Amenean Adjustable.dbi 4 A . 

n2J2f**V** “•**.2*® 48*20 B 801 


_ Beideiipg Irene* 

Bnllej^*Mi4ud£r*«’ ‘AV • .. 


00*10*102 All Iron..77.. 


Lemson * Sessions’ Englneeni’..., 
Lamson * Seeslons* Standi^ ..... 

rVwM* OTm——* 


.die 70*10 2 

....dls 00*10 2 

....dls 70*10 2 


Bonaey*8. 


'n A rvn***'.*.70#70*102 

enffaia a SL * cio. dia e 

fAwr-i’taC#d^4moaor6 2casb8^<iays.’ 
C^!^n!^^£2:* . • .dls 60 2 

.'*^iS J 

.v.-iViv;;:T<iuM 


r’s... .*.7.7.*.7.‘ . dutiiS ? **<>02®t (Blight).... .SAMr^eoSlO 2 

S?- .. r™ 

KdTpira^'---.2!» •»•!?«* DSJlS55v*iiiAUi¥;;::;:;.ISSS 


/Vftw« •■id a*.,-. ..... W 40«10 % 

•70*106 ®TSf,T^ .. 

apanys Oom#-^ 

..o|. JO 6 . 5 

. .dls 60 2 Mouse. Wood. ^oker-..B dos boles. 11B18# 

^’dul^ i ^und Wire.B dos tL60. dls 10 4 

l^wkio 4 mS^’ "dSs dS 1? 4 

0*10*6? KSSlDiSSl^. .?.f~MW0.®®. 


. ^flTi®****®.. 10*82 

B do.boles.iiBis# DiSSSS:::::::::."•dStt? 

’! dS! &Kn* d!* f?! *>*“®o»d Patent Steer*.'.*.*.’.*. .7.. .7. .dls 401 

6^ tl^dll U6 Sta^ESViSL.^T.'u Jtm. UitTMt M*SOOTO«6b6 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 9, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

AUGUST 8, 1888. 

The following quotetioni are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are giren elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON ANR 8TRE1«. 

Bar Iron 0*om Store. 

Common Iron: 

R to 8 in. round and square.. 1 a ik i 9 rwM 

rtoein.xHtolln..V:.l.»<a2.00# 

Refined Iron: 

94 to 9 in. round and square.. i 

UoAijLxHtolH in.VOlb 9.10 O 

OiitoO in.x|^to11n.I 

1 to 0 in. X ^ and 6-16 .99 9> 9.80 9.46^ 

Rods—and 1M6 round and Bq..« 1b 9.90 2.86A 

Bands-1 to 6 x 816 to Ko. 19.V 1b 9.80 ^ 9.46^ 

** Burden Best Iron, base prioe.. 99 1b 8.00 ^ ... .f 
Burden's " H. B. A 8." Iron, base 

price.yib 9 80 (a ....f 

“Ulster".ibib 8.10fts ....# 

^orway Rods .4.00 © 6.OO9 

ivrerehant Steel flrom Store. 

Per pound. 

Opra-Bearth and Bessemer Blachinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

prioe in small lots.9Sj^ 8< 

Biw Cast Steel, base price m small lota 8944 Of 

Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lota.6Hf & 6f 

For Clanlflcatlon and Rxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Steel Association of the United States. June J, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron fi*om Store. 



Chmmon American. 

R. 0. 

(Cleaned. 

10 to 16... 

...9 b 2.75 

A 2.80# 

8j» 

. 

.# 

17to2C .. 

...9 b 9.86 

A 800# 

8.96 

(& 8.50 

# 

91 to 24... 

...9 b 8.00 

A 8.1O# 

8.50 

__ 

.# 

96 and 46. 

...9b 8 90 

«A .... 

8.50 

$ - - - - 

.# 

97. . . 

..9 b 8.85 

& S.-TTH# 

8.75 

A. 

.# 

98. 

...9 b 8.60 

(a.# 

4.0U 

A. 

.# 


B. B. 


2 d Qual. 



OalT'd, 14 to 90, 99 1b. 4.50 ^ . 4.88 

QalT’d,ilto94. 99 1b,4.87H(» . ... 4.75 

QalT'd, 95 to 96, $ 6 95 (^ ... . 5.12 

Qalv'd, 97.SB. 5.69^ . 5.48 

OalT'd, 98.$ 0.00 ^ . 6.86 

Patent Planished.99 1b A lOf 

RussU.99 B> * 

American Cold Rolled B. B.99 


8d quality.. 


HBTAliS. 

Tin. 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prioee adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States. December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sised lots. 

g g 2 Weights per square foot and prices 
5 5 2 per pound. 


-06 25 26 


84-96- 26 97 

84-96 27 28 

Orer 84in.Tnde 28 80 




8 

i 

8 


S 

to 


9» 

0 


a 

a 

i 

a 

a 

!* 

to 


w 

0 




wn 



ao 


25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 


25 

27 

29 

88 

86 


26 

28 

80 

81 

88 


27 

29 

81 

35 



28 

80 

82 

86 



80 

82 

87 




81 













. $ 

.f 

m . f 

lOf 

lb6f ^7f 


EngUah Steel fl*om Store. 

Best Cast.991b 15 4 

Extra Cast .V1bl(^Al7 f 

Be^DouUe Shear.S 9> 16 f 

Blister, let quality.99 B 12^f 

German Steel, Best. V B 10 # 

MquaUty.$B 8 f 

Sheet Cast Sted, 1st quality.99B16 f 

9d quabty.S B 14 f 


.99BljW# 


Tin. PerB 

Banoa, Pigs..94f I 

Straits. Pigs.fsf 

Bngllsn, Pigs. 24f 

Straits in Bars. .24# ^ 26# < 

Tin Plates. j 

Charcoal Platte.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.96 70 (B 96 00 

• .IC. 19x18.6.00 S 6.95 

“ •* .10,14x90.A75(a 6.00 

“ “ .tC. 90 x 28.19:25 $19.50 

“ “ IX, 10x14.7.26$ 7.60 

“ “ .. ..IX, 12x12.7.60$ 7.76 

“ “ IX, 14 X 90. 7.95 $ 7.60 

“ “ .IX, 90x98.15.95 $16.60 

• “ .DC, 12« X 17. 6.60 (a 5.75 

“ “ .DX,12Hyl7.7.00$ 7.96 

Oalland Grade.IC, 10 x 14.96.00 

“ “ .IC, 19x12. 6 95 

“ “ 10.14x90. 6.00 

- “ .IX, 10x14. 7.60 

“ “ .IX, 12x19. 7.75 

‘ “ .IX, 14x90 . 7.60 

AUaway Grade.IC. 10 x 14.96.95 (a ... 

“ “ .IC, 19x19. 5.50$ .... 

.10.14x90. 6.26$ .... 

“ .IC, 90x98. 10.76$ ... 

“ IX. 10x14. 6.96 (a .... 

“ IX, 12x19. 6.50$ .... 

“ “ .IX, 14x90. 6ja$ .... 

“ “ .IX, 90 x 98. 19.50 

“ “ ...DC,19Uxl7. 5.00(a ... 

“ “ . .DX, 19^x17. 6.00$ .... 

Coke Ftatee.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 90. 94.80 (B .... 

10 X 90. 7.50 (B 7.65 

20 x 98.10.00 10.15 

IX, 10 X 14, 14 X 90. 6.66 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 90.4.70 ^ ... 

Charcoal Plate$.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 90 .94.69U (B ... 

90x28. 9.l»@ .... 

11, 14 x 20 . 6.62H$ .... 

90x28.11.87H$ .... 

Abecame Grade.-IC, 14 x 90 . 4.60 (B — 

90 x 28 . 0.00(B .... 

DC, 14x2^. 6.50 (B ... 

20xa.. 10.80 

Tin Boiler Platee. 

IXX, 14x26.112 sheeU...$12.50 A 912.'*5 

IXX, 14x28.112 sheets.... 12 75 $ 

IXX, 14 X 81.112 sheets .14J2S $ 

Capper. 

Butt:* Pig. IBar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 3# 
P B. Manufactuxed (including all artaclet of 
which Coppa lis a component of chief ralue), 
411 ad vaJonur 

Ingot. 

Lake.(B 17.50# 

“ Anchor ’’ Brand. .. .^17# 


All Bath Tub Sheeu. 16 oz. 14 oz. 19 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.80 0.82 0 36 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and orer, per 

pound.. .26# 

Cmdes, 60 Inches in diameter and leM, 8 cents 
per pouno adyanoe orer lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
^vanoe over price of sheets required to cut 
tiiem from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent pw pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cmd or Hard Rolled (>>pper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prioee. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Plats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce..81# 

Circlee less than 6 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circlee over 18 mohee diameter are not c l a s sed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10.12 and 14 x 48 

.... .... 8# 

Tinning shMta on one side, 80 x 60 eac^.80# 

For tinning boiler sixes, 9 m. (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. .16# 

For tinning boiler sisea, 8 in. (sheets 14 In. x 66 

in.), ea<^.19# 

For tinning boiler slses, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 58- 

in.) each. 19# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sixes, per 

square foot.9^# 

For tinning both sides doable the above prioee. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 6,1«W.Net 

Rrmaa and Copper Tubes, 
Seamleas Copper. Seamless Brass. 

% inch p B.60# % inch p B.47# 

H “ .^ . 

K “ “ 49# % “ •* 89# 

K “ “ 40# g “ “ 87# 

8 “ “ 89# 8 “ “ 88# 

1 “ “ .87# 1 “ “ .84# 

IH “ “ .84# - .81# 

Roll and Sbeet Rrass. 

Discount from list. .10^16)1 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Platem 91.60 p 100 B. 

Western Sifter.6^# 

“ Bergenport ". 

“BerUia^’.7X^8# 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, I^PB. 

PerB..7?# 

bead. 

Duty: Pig, 99 P 100 B. Old Lead. 9# p B. Pipe 

and Sheets, 8# p B. 

American. m 5# 

Newark.4g $ i# 

Bar.$ 5M# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount.68# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tm Pipes, subject to trade discount.40f 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7>4# 

i Solder. 

8 © H_(Quaranteed).16# 

Extra Wiping.18# 

I The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony, 

Cookson.p B 18#i ^ 14# 

xit^icU's. “ llVi# 

Plumbers’ Rruss Work. 

Discount 

I per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.56A10A9 

Ground Stops. Hydrant Oxsks. Ac.65A10A9 

Corporation Cocks.66A10A9 


Cqiporatlon Cocks, “Mueller*' Pattern, from 

ll/Wtem list. 56A10A9 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_50At0A9 

Compression Basin Cocks.60AIOA9 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.60A10A9 

Compression Pantry Cocks.60A10A9 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

CJocks.SOAllHtt 

Compression Double Bath Co<dn.60A10A9 

(impression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant (icks and 

Ball Cocks.30A10A9 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56AlOAf 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.65A10A9 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basm 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, (Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Cloeet 

Valves and S^uction Baskets.56AlOAt 

Basm Clamps, Basm Joints and Strainers &6A10M 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

91.25.die 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.91.90.. .dis 10 
Wat^ Back Valve and Plain Couplmgs, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56A10A2 

Union Joints.00A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles and Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10A2 

Ho»e Goods .66A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Rraao aud 
Irou Work. 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.OOA10A9 

Fmiahed Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.4OA10AI 

Brsss Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10A2 

Brass Globe Angle and Comer Valvea. —60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.OOAlOAf 

Brass Radiator Angle Valvee. Frink's Patent. 

00A10A2 

Brass Ooes and Check Valves..OOAlOAt 

Brass Check Valves... OOAlOAi 

Brass Hose Valves..60A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .OOA10A2 

Brass Safe^ Valves,.OOAlOAt 

Brass Vacuum Valves.&OA10A2 

Brass Whistle Valvee.OOAlOAt 

Brass Balance, Back Preesure and Foot Valves. 

60A10A9 

Brass Butter^ and Throttle Valvea.60A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves.&OA10A2 

Brass dteam Cocks.678 aiOA9 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocka.OTIiAlOAt 

Brass Whutles, Water (teugee and OO Cups.. 

OOdlOAt 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Olohe Oil Capa. 

eOAlOAt 

Brass Lubricatori.OOAlOAt 

Brass Air Valvee.60A10A9 

Brass Air Cocks.OOA10A9 

Brsss (Huge (^ks.55A10At 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bihba.. .OOAlOAt 
Brass Swim Joints and Expansion Jotnta.60A10A9 

Brass TesiPumps. 50A10A9 

Brsss Stesm Fittings, Bough.OOAlOAt 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finiabsd.tOAtOAt 

Brass Union Joints.OOAlOAt 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples.55A10A2 

Brass Hose fittings. Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.06A10A9 

iron Body Globe, Angie, Oose and Checx 

Valves .OOAlOAf 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Preesure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.66A10A2 

Iron Cheka, all Iron.66A10A2 

All Iron Valves.66AlOAt 


IH Iscslluneo ns. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings .... 
Maneahle Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent 
. ...70A10 
. ..75A10 


Palnteu 

Black, Lamp—Coach Pamters*.V b 92 A 91# 

*• Ordinary.. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 A 16# 

“ “ beet. . 26# 

Black Paint in oil.kega, 8#: aamrted oans, 11# 

Blue, Pruaaian, fair to best.40 A 5^ 

“ “ “ InoO.46 $56# 

*• Chinese dry . 70# 

“ Ultramarine.18 A 80# 

Brown, Spanish. Ik# 

“ Van Dyke.10 A 

Dryera, Patent American..ass'd cans, 9#; kegs. 7# 

Green, Chrome.15 A 98# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 A 16 A ^ 

Green, Paris.good, 20#^ best 95# 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 80#; best 8^ 

Iron PaiDt, Bright Bicd.V b 

Iron Paint Brown. 9 b 18# 

Iron Paint Purple.9b8# 

Iron Paint Ground in oil. Bright Red. ...9b 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Rea.9 b 58# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oUl Brown.9 b 6^ 

Iron Paint Ground. Purple.9 b 0# 

Litharge. 

Mmenu Paints.9 A w 

Orange Mineral.10# 

Red Lead. Americsn.6W# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.91.66 A 91-jO 

Red Venetian in ofl.asst’d cans, 11#; keA 8# 

Red Indian Dry.9 A 12# 

Rose Pink.10$ 
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Thb Iron Agb 

Thursday, August Id, 1888. 


The Beck Antomatic Eng^ine. 

One of the later results in the line of 
automatic engine building is the Beck en¬ 
gine, turned out by the Taylor Mfg. Com¬ 
pany; of Chambersburg, Pa., according to 
the diagrams of Mr. lS)bert M. Beck, su- 


line, thereby overcoming the objection 
that is sometimes raised against the single 
disk or side-crank engine. 

Fig. 1 represents a perspective view of 
the engine from the crankshaft end, show¬ 
ing the oil-guard surrounding the crank- 
disk and governor, as well as a part of the 


outer ed^es. The forward steam ix>rt ex¬ 
hausts directly out of the cylinder, and 
the back port through the inside of the 
valve. An attachment of especial value is 
the automatic relief valve rigging, which 
is shown attached to the under side of the 
valve chamber (see Fig. 5), consisting of a 



Fig, 2 ,—Longitudinal Section, 


NEW HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC ENGINE, BUILT BY THE TAYLOR MFG. CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


perintendent of the works. The engine 
embraces a number of new features, and Is 
the outgrowth of a careful study of what 
is required for an automatic engine to 
properly meet the requirements of modem 
electric lighting. 

The engravings which we give on this 
page, as well as on the two pages follow¬ 
ing, will help to a better understanding of 
the nature of the design. The engine is 
secured to a very heavy cast-iron bed, 
which is anchored to a foundation, and 
forms a substitute for cap-stone and brick. 
This base makes the engine self-contained 
and renders it impossible to get out of 


latter in position on the shaft. It shows, 
also, the position of the oil-cups on the 
main bearings, eccentric and crank-pin. 
All the cups are large, so as to avoid fre¬ 
quent filling, and have a very simple ar¬ 
rangement for setting at any feed de.sired. 

Fig. 2 is a sectional side elevation, show¬ 
ing the full interior and the manner of 
connecting, from which a very clear idea 
of the valve arrangement can be obtained. 
Live steam entirely surrounds the valve, 
which is perfectly balanced, and the ad¬ 
mission to the cylinder is accomplished by 
the inside edges of the valve head, or 
rings, the exhaust being controlled by the 

C 


valve connected to each steam port, with a 
cam, B, and a lever, C, between them, to 
which the valve stems I are connected in 
Fuch manner that one movement of the 
lever opens and closes the valve. A spiral 
spring ingeniously arranged on the valve 
stems automatically relieves any sudden 
accumulation of condensation from prim¬ 
ing of boilers, or other causes. The 
valves are also provided with a thin cap, 
H, that will break and relieve the cylinder 
of condensation should the valves fail to 
afford sufiScient relief, thus doubly insur¬ 
ing against accident from accumulation of 
water in the cylinder. The valves are pro- 
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vided with a butterfly stop, J, that can be 
closed when the cap breaks, allowing an¬ 
other one to be put in its place without the 
serious disadvantage of having to stop the 
engine. There is also a relief valve at 
tached to the hollow stud G which carries 
the cam and lever B and C, communicat¬ 
ing with the live steam section of the valve 
chamber to carry off condensation from 
the steam pipe and chamber before admit¬ 
ting steam to the cylinder. All the waste 
is conveyed into the main exhaust pipe. 

The engine bed i.« of the trunk-girder 
type, very heavy and rigid. The steam 
passages aie large and direct. The valve 
18 of the hollow piston class, and works in 
bushings secured to the valve chamber in 
such a manner as to be ejisily rferaoveil in 
case of wear. New ones can thus be 
readily inserted. The valve rings are in¬ 
dependent of the valve barrel, being 
ground on to it and held by a follower, the 
same as packing rings on a locomotive pisr 
ton. There is thus perfect freedom of 
action, irrespective of expansion or over- 


which movement is not sensibly resisted by 
the oil, except in case of sudden action; 
consequently all jumping of weights and 
racing of engine are prevented, making a 
very important feature where close regula¬ 
tion is reqmred, as in electric-light plants 
So perfect is the control over the steam 
and sudden changes of load claimed to be 
that the thiottle-valve can be instantly 
thrown wide open, admitting full head of 
steam in starting the engine, and the mo¬ 
tion of the engine will increase to full 
speed as evenly and smoothly as if regu¬ 
lated by a gradual opening of the throttle. 
The eccentric is connected directly to the 
valve, so that its action is instantaneous, 
admitting steam to piston at full boiler 
pressure, varying the point of cut-off as 
resistance requires from its beginning to 
three-fourths stroke. The heavier the load 
the less the lead and compression, and 
when the engine is running without a load 
the lead and compression is so arranged 
that smooth and easy action of engine is 
assured. The governor is reversible, to 


springs, reducing the throw eccentric, and 
causing a corresponding reduction in the 
admission of steam, thereby preventing an 
increase of speed. The prompt action of 
the regulator in controlling the speed 
proves a veir important factor where the 
en^nes and dynamos are being run in 
pairs and it becomes necessary to shift the 
load. In changing the load from one 
engine to another the speed of the ennne 
remains constant, thus obviating the mffi- 
culty following the load. 

The engine is built in sizes varying from 
20 to 227 horse-power, the cylinder di¬ 
mensions varying from 7x8 to 18^ x 24 
inches. Where it is desired only one band- 
wheel is used, the face being made to 
receive a belt in projiortion to the power 
to be delivered. The engine is already 
extensively in use driving Edison illumin¬ 
ating plants with highly satisfactory results. 

Charles Brunner, of Peru, III., has just 
completed a building of two stories, 170 
feet long and 60 feet wide, with an “ L 



FigB, 8 and 4 .—Qovemar Details, 

NEW TAYLOR HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC ENGINE. 


traction. The crank-shaft and crank-pin 
are of steel. All bearings have liberal 
wearing surface. The piston is fitted with 
an effective special style of self-adjusting 
poking, which runs with very little fric¬ 
tion. The piston rod is of steel, and is 
screwed into the cross-head. It is secured 
by a jam-nut and locking screw. Metallic 
packing is used in all packing boxes. 

The governor, shown more in detail in 
Figs. 3 and 4, is simple and effective. Its 
action on the valve is instantaneous and 
positive. The full throw of the eccentric 
18 accomplished with less than an inch 
movement of the weights, so that extreme 
variation of loads from nothing to the full 
capacity of the engine cannot, it is claimed, 
cause any appreciable variation in the 
speed, there being only a slight change in 
the speed of the weights, necessary to 
move them through so short a distance. 
Stiff springs and moderately heavy weights 
are employed, producing a decidedly 
prompt action of eccentric. A very im¬ 
portant device is used in connection with 
the springs and weights, which overcomes 
all racing of engine. By its use a very 
sensitive adjustment of springs and weights 
can be made, and perfect regulation of 
speed obtained. This attachment is a vane 
which revolves in a closed case tilled with 
oil, and is attached to the eccentric by a 
toothed rack and pinion. The movement 
of the weights propel the vane in the oil. 


run either over or under, and can be ad¬ 
justed for any speed within 10 per cent, 
either way, and should any part of it 
break the eccentric will close off the steam, 
preventing the engine from “running 
away.’’ The governor is independent of 
the band-wheel. The latter can thus be 
moved on the shaft to bring it into align¬ 
ment with the pulley to be driven, and the 
trouble of having oil flying over the belts 
is avoided. 

The springs act by compression. In 
Figs. 3 and 4 A represents the eccentric, 
pivoted to the arm of the wheel B at C ; 
D is a sleeved arm that revolves on the 
limb of the wheel B, and is connected to 
the eccentric by the pin E. The weighted 
lever F is pivoted to the rim of the wheel 
B at G and by means of links H to the 
arm D. The weights are secured to the 
lever F, and, owing to centrifugal force, 
act on the eccentric through the arm D. The 
vane case is marked J, and is secured to the 
arm of the wheel B, with toothed wheel in 
position, and connected directly to the 
eccentric by the rack K. The spnugs I, 
lis already remarked, act by compression, 
and when the load of the engine is in¬ 
creased they overcome the centrifugal 
force of the weights, and increase the 
throw of eccentric, which admits more 
steam, and holds the engine to a constant 
speed. As the load of the engine becomes 
lightened, the weights act against the 


extension of 40 feet. The entire outer 
walls are constructed from “fire-proof 
tile,” manufactured by the Pioneer FHre- 

? roof Construction Company, of Chicago. 

'he ground floor will be used for an 
office, machine shop and the scale finish¬ 
ing department. The top floor will be 
utilized for drawing-room, pattern-room 
and carpenter shop. He is now engaged 
in tearing down and remodeling bis foun¬ 
dry, so that his floor space will be fully 
again as large. This building when com- 
j)Teted will be 60 x 100 feet, one story high, 
and well lighted and ventilated. The walls 
will be of fire-proof tile and the roof of as¬ 
bestos. He employs about 70 men the 
year round, but when all improvements are 
made will increase his force to perhaps 
100. Mr. Brunner is delivering his second 
order of eight boilers to the Spring Valley 
Coal Company, 75 horse-power each, mak¬ 
ing 22 in all that he has built for this com 
pany in the last three years. He is also at 
work on four flue boilers, 54 inches in 
diameter, 28 feet long, 75 horse-power 
each, for coal mines in Montana. His 
scale department is busy on railroad scales, 
.some of them for the same coal companies, 
and he also has booked numerous orders 
for his portable Acme and wagon scales 
from various parts of the West. He has 
recently built a number of fan engines and 
special machinery for mines in Illinois and 
other Western States. As soon as he can 
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get his new machinery in place^e will 
commence the manufacture of a line of 
novelties in calesthenics. 


Torpedo-Boat Bivetlng. 


In view of a recent report touching the 
defective riveting of an English first-class 
torpedo boat, which became apparent 
while on a voyage to China, the London 
Engineer of May 11 directs attention to the 
method of riveting best suited to such 
vessels, in which, as is known, the thin¬ 
nest possible plating is adopted for the 
sake of lightness: 

The universal practice in shipbuilding, 
remarks our contemporary, is to put the 
rivet through the plates from the inside of 
the hull, and hammer down on the out¬ 
side. In the case of torpedo boats or any 
lightly plated vessel an outside counter¬ 
sink clearly cannot be deep, and it is in 
this countersinking that the weakness of 
riveting thin plates together really lies. 
Although, from the hi^ standing of the 
b^ders, we do not for one moment at-, 
tribute defective wo**kmanship as the 


Steamship City of New York. 

The Inman steamship City of New York is 
the latest addition to the Atlantic fieet, and 
her achievements on her first trip over from 
Liverpool show that she is a wonderful 
vessel. According to the log she steamed 
2794 nautical miles in 6 days and 21 hours, 
deducting for 8 hours 59 minutes, during 
which, on August 3. she was hove to while 
the circulating pumps were being repaired 
and for a few other niinor delay^s. This 
makes an average speed of about 16.93 
knots per hour for the entire actual steam¬ 
ing time. The ship left Queenstown on 
August 2, passing Roche’s point at 8.41 
p. m., Irijh time, and she cast anchor off 
Sandy Hook at 3.43 a. m.. New York time, 
10th inst. Her daily runs were as follows :• 
Beginning August 3, noon, 271, 168, 382, 
420, 441, 425, 446, 241. Seventy revolu¬ 
tions per minute was as high a rate of speed 
as was attempted, and 85 per minute is the 
rate which she is expected to reach in the 
future. The highest run of the Etruria is 
said to have been 502 knots. The City of 
New York, it is predicted, will make 520 
knots within the next two or three trips. 



Fig. 5 .—Automatic Relief Valve Rigging., Taylor Engine. 


cause of the leakage in No. 35, still we 
think it may rather be looked for in the 
system than from any other cause. In our 
issue of the 13th ult. we illustrated a tor¬ 
pedo boat built by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. 
lor the Chinese Government, and in Ad¬ 
miral Lang’s report of the voyage out, 
during which very heavy weather was en¬ 
countered, he states: * ‘ Every one who saw 
her must have great confidence in her 
strength, as I found on her arrival that 
she had not strained in the least, and had 
not leaked a drop of water.” Owing to 
this fact we would draw attention to the 
mode of riveting adopted by the builders 
of this vessel. Instead of passing the 
rivet in from the inside and hammering 
down on the outside, as usual, they have 
rivets specially made with countersunk 
heads, mese being passed through the 
lates from the outside and hammered 
own inside, which admits of a fairly sub¬ 
stantial head being formed, because in this 
case the head need not be flush. By this 
plan a definite amount of countersink is 
insured, because it is far easier for the 
workman to countersink the hole so that 
the head fits well in than to file off that 
portion of the head which otherwise would 
project. Moreover, a countersunk head 
niade out of the solid is far more trust¬ 
worthy than if formed by being hammered 
down cold. On the other hand, if the 
rivet is hammered down on the outside, in 
order to make the surface smooth, it often 
happens that very nearly all the head is 
ultimately filed off, and in reality little or 
nothing is left to hold by. I 


but is not expected to develop her full 
speed until she shall have made a number 
of voyages. The Etruria’s best record was 
not made until she had been running sev¬ 
eral years. The builders have contracted 
to produce a vessel which shall have 20,000 
horse-power, which shall nm upon an 
average 20 knots an hour, and which shall 
under heavy penalties in the form of fines 
be able to cross from land to land in 5 
days and 15 hours. 

The cost of the City of New York is 
something over $1,750,000 or £350,000 
sterling. Her owners receive a subsidy 
from the British Government of $50,000 a 
year for the privilege of being able to take 
the ve.s8el in the event of war. Besides 
this the revenue from the English mails 
amounts to $90,000 a year for the whole 
line. For the sake of completeness in 
noticing this initial trip of the City of 
New York we repeat the figures heretofore 
given in these columns, showing her gen¬ 
eral dimensions. She is 565 feet long over 
all, with a breadth of 681 Icet. She is 42 
feet deep. From the bottom of the keel 
to the top of the captain’s bridge is 70 feet, 
the hight of many a good business block. 


A New Soft Solder. —According to a 
current paragraph a soft alloy which ad¬ 
heres so firmly to metallic, gla.s8 and porce¬ 
lain surfaces that it can be used as a solder, 
and which is invaluable when the articles 
to be soldered are of such a nature that 
they cannot bear a high degree of tem¬ 
perature, consists of finely pulverized cop- 


I per dust, which is obtained by shaking a 
solution of sulphate of copper with granu¬ 
lated zinc. The temperature of the solu¬ 
tion rises considerably and the metallic 
copper is precipitated in the form of a 
brownish powder—20, 30 or 36 parts of 
this copper dust, according to the hardness 
desired, are placed in a cast iron or porce¬ 
lain lined mortar and well mixed with 
some sulphuric acid having a specific grav¬ 
ity of 1.85. Add to the paste thus formed 
70 parts (by weight) of mercury, con¬ 
stantly stirring. When thoroughly mixed 
the amalgam must be carefully rinsed in 
warm water to remove the acid and then 
set aside to cool. In 10 or 12 hours it will 
be hard enough to scratch tin. When it 
is to be used it should be heated to a tem¬ 
perature of 700° F., when it becomes as 
soft as wax by kneading it in an iron mor¬ 
tar. In this ductile state it can be spread 
upon any surface, to which, as it cools and 
hardens, it adheres very tenaciously. 


The Berrenberg Rotary Pnmp. 


A new rotary pump, known as the Ber¬ 
renberg pump, has recently been brtiught 
out in Boston, the makers being the Boston 
Rotary Pump Works, 46 Oliver street, and 
the selling agents, Messrs. Guild & Lord, 
82 Water street, both of Boston. 

The ])eculiarity of the pump lies mainly 
in the pistons, each piston being a circle, 
from which four small semi-circular sec¬ 
tions have been cut. In two of the semi¬ 
circles, opposite each other, tubes are 
bolted through from the semi-circular 
spaces left vacant. When the pistons re¬ 
volve the tubes for boxes, as they are 
called, of one piston fit into the vacant 
spaces of the other piston with perfect ac¬ 
curacy, and the circumferences of the pis¬ 
tons being’ always in contact with each 
other there is at no time in the course of 
their revolution any chance lor much leak¬ 
age. Moreover, there is no grinding of 
gears, but an easy and comparatively fric¬ 
tionless and noiseless motion. As all the 
lines of the working parts are circles, it is 
claimed that they can easily be built to fit 
writh greater accuracy than any other form. 
Another great point of advantage is claimed 
to lie in the fact that, in case of wear from 
long service, they can readily be made as 
good as new by simply removing the tubes 
or boxes and putting a few thicknesses of 
paper packing in the seat, or else by turn¬ 
ing the tubes a little so as to present a new 
surface to the point of contact with the 
case. The pump will also pump equally 
well either one way or the other, and, in 
case liquid containing mere or less .solid 
matter—such as sand, tan or dirt—is to be 
pumjied, by connecting the suction pipe at 
the top and the discharge at the bottom, 
and running the pump the other way, good 
results are claim^, all solid matter being 
carried through without clogging. The 
pump is double-geared, and has inside and 
outside bearings, so as to take all possible 
strain off the pistons. The outsiae bear¬ 
ings are taper tiearings, so that any wear 
in bearings or shaft may be taken up and 
the shafts always kept true. It is claimed, 
further, that owing to the circular form of 
the pistons the pump can be run at a high 
speed with little friction and noise. This 
feature of the pump renders it particularly 
well adapted for use in connection writh 
electric motors, for running elevators, 
pumping in mines and other places where 
an electric motor can be used to advantage. 
The pump was awarded a silver medal at 
the exhibition of the Massachusetts Char¬ 
itable Mechanics’ Association in Boston, in 
1887. ^ 

O. W. Potter, president of the North 
ChicaTO Rolling Mill Company, sailed 
from New York for Europe on the 8th 
inst. to take a month or two of needed 
rest. 
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Fire Risks of Electric Lighting. 


M. Mascart recently performed before 
the French Physical ^ciety a number of 
experiments illustrating the possible dan¬ 
gers of fire from electric light. In intro¬ 
ducing the subject, he stated that it was 
necessary in electric light installations to 
take precautions against the undue heat¬ 
ing of the conductors, and to avoid the 
risk of materials being ignited by the heat 
generated in the lamps. In the case of 
insulated wires laid beneath moldings, the 
heat generated was generally dissipated 
by conduction which kept down the tem¬ 
perature of the wire and its covering. But 
an excessive current might destroy the in¬ 
sulation and infiame the wood. An ex¬ 
periment was made with a wire of 1.2 mm. 
in diameter, laid on a block of wood and 
covered with another block. This wire 
would, in ordinary practice, carry a cur¬ 
rent of 4 amperes, but in this experiment 
a current of 40 amperes was passed before 
it commenced to carbonize the wood. With 
a much greater current the wood was in- 
fiamed at a point where the wire w as un¬ 
covered, as between the boards the lack 
of air prevented ignition. 

In order to see what amount of danger 
was to be expected from the lamps them¬ 
selves the following experiments were 
made: 1. The globe of an arc lamp was 
covered with several thicknesses of a light 
fabric of green tarlatan. 2. A glow lamp 
of 32 candle-power was covered in a sim¬ 
ilar manner, the folds of the fabric being 
pressed on the lamp by an india-rubber 
band. 8. An incanaescent lamp was cov¬ 
ered with a cotton hood. 4. A glow lamp 
was covered with a similar hood of black 
silk, which was surrounded by another of 
velvet. 5. A lamp was covered with a 
layer of white wadoing, the gummed sur¬ 
face of which had been removed. 6. Two 
glow lamps were covered with layers of 
wadding, white in one case and black in 
the other. 7. A lamp of 32 candle-power 
was placed in a vertical fold of an old 
theatrical scene; and finally. 8, a lamp of 
300 candle-power was laid on a similar 
scene. In cases 1, 2, 6 and 7 no carbon¬ 
ization nor excessive heating was caused 
for 20 minutes. In case 8, the scene com¬ 
menced to carbonize without fiame at the 
end of 14 minutes, and at the end of 2 min¬ 
utes the envelope of the lamps in 5 burst 
into fiame, and in about 6 minutes the 
velvet calotte in experiment 4 commenced 
to bum slowly; this experiment was pro¬ 
longed without breakii^ the lamp, but the 
globe was deformed. The cotton hood in 
8 was partially carbonized at the end of 
10 minutes, but was not set on fire. 

Paper Tests. —It has often been stated 
that the cause of paper becoming brittle 
or tender is to be found in the presence of 
alum or sulphate of alumina in the paper. 
Herr C. Wurster’s observations, accoraing 
to the Papier Zeitung^ extending over ten 
years, tend to the conclusion that neutral 
or basic sulphate of alumina exercises no 
decomposing infiuence at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures on paper, whether size be present 
or not, but that sulphate of alumina has a 
strong caustic action if chlorides, such 
as those of sodium and calcitim, be pres¬ 
ent, especially at higher temperatures. In 
this case an injurious action on the paper 
arises from the formation of aluminium 
chloride or free hydrochloric acid, which 
acts by abstracting hydrogen, or the ele¬ 
ments of water, from the cellular sub¬ 
stance. The manufacturer should there¬ 
fore endeavor to remove, as far as possible, 
by washing from the fabric, any sodium 
or calcium chloride resulting from the 
bleaching powder. It is accordingly not 
advisable to kill the bleach by antichlor 
without subsequent washing. From these 
considerations, the testing of paper should 
include a qualitative or quantitative exami¬ 


nation of the chlorides present, which, the 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Indus¬ 
try says, have hitherto been regarded as 
quite harmless. 

The Cost of Rolling Wire Rods. 

In response to the suggestion of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, during 
the hearing accorded to the iron rod man- 
ufact^urers of the United States, Mr. 
George T. Oliver has submitted the fol¬ 
lowing statements of costs of rolling wire 
rods at the works of the HP. Nail Com¬ 
pany, the Braddock Wire Company, the 
Oliver & Roberts Wire Company, Limited, 
and the Gautier Steel Department of the 
Cambria Iron Company: 

Cost of making Steel Wire Rods in 1887 by 
the HP, Nail Company^ Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gross ton. 

Labor in and around rod mill.$4.53 

Material for supphes, repairs, coal and 

water.2.57 

General expense—traveling, office, taxes 

and insurance.CO 

Waste, less value of scrap. 1.75 

Interest on plant.50 

Total cost.$9.96 

The item “ material for supplies,” &c., is 
practically mostly labor which is put on by 
other parties. The “ general expense” item is 
principally expenses paid for traveling, which 
IS labor, i believe the actual labor in making 
a ton of rods from billets amounts to at least 
$7.50, for what is coal or iron worth without 
the labor put on them ? Nothing. 

Statement of Braddock Wire Company's 
{Rankin, Allegheny County Pa.) cost of 
Manufacturing No. 6 Steel Wire Rods from 
4-inch Square Billets, June 1, 1887, to June 
1, 1888. 

Gross ton. 

Labor, rolling account.$4.23 

Wear and tear.75 

Interest at C per cent, on investment, on 
basis of 20,000 tons output per annum.. .47 

Expense account.96 

Fuel and supplies. 

Basing steel at $80 per ton net, furnace 
and rolling waste at 8 per cent..2.C1 

Total cost of producing No. 5 wire rods. $9.86 

Statement of Oliver dt Roberts Wire Com- 
^ny. Limited, Pitt^mi^h, Pa.—Cost of 
Manufacturing No. 5 wire Rods during 
the Fiscal Year ending January 31, 1888. 

Per ton* 

Labor and superintendence. $4.16 

Waste (after deducting returns from 

scrap, &c.). 2.49 

Maintenance, supplies and fuel. 1.05 

Taxes and inter^.85 

Total. $8.54 

Average cost of billets (4 inches square). 31.72 

Cost of rods.$40.26 

Cost of Manufacturing Wire Rods at the Rod 
Mill of Gautier Steel Department, C. /. Co., 
November 1, 1886, to November 1, 1887. 
Billets consumed, 8610 gross tons, at 
an average price of $33.65 per 
gross ton.$289,862.52 

a perating.$37,478.67 

aintenance. 11,834.09 

-49,312.76 

Total cost.$339,175.28 

Less value of scrap. 2,522.11 

Net cost.$a36,653.17 

Total product, 7960 gross tons. Average 
cost, $42.29 per gross ton. 

It will be observed that the cost of roll¬ 
ing rods at the latter mill is, therefore, 
$8.64 per gross ton, exclusive of interest. 


The Telephone in Siam. —The activity 
with which the Germans are pushing their 
trade into foreign countries receives many 
practical demonstrations. One is furnished 
by the consular report of Mr. Jacob I. 
Childs, United States consul at Bangkok, 
Siam, who writes as follows: ‘‘ The plant 
for the telephone at Bangkok has arrived 
from Germany. I am informed by an elec¬ 
trical expert conversant with telephonic 
affairs that the instrument is much inferior 
to the American instrument, costs about 
five times as much, and has not near the 
power of the Bell; but as the control of 


the matter was in the hands of a German 
who has a friend at court, no one else was 
consulted in the matter, and he had the 
power to do as he pleased. As it is, the 
Germans are getting a strong hold here 
with the officials, which is somewhat gall¬ 
ing to the English and French residents, 
who in the past had a monopoly of the 
business.” 

Licenses for Engineers. 


Referring to the recent agitation in 
England to get an actof Parliament passed 
to make licensing of engineers compulsory, 
the London EntjUieer says: 

There are practically no boilers in charge 
of men utterly ignorant of their manage¬ 
ment, while the fact that so long as a 
boiler has water enough in it it is very 
difficult to blow it up, may be taken as 
contributing to the seffety of steam users 
and their neighbors. The whole weight 
of the arguments for and against the grant¬ 
ing of certificates turns on these points, 
and it is not without interest to note the 
entire absence of all data of a trustworthy 
character intended to prove that boilers 
are, under the existing system, persistently 
intrusted to men quite ignorant of their 
duties. Practically the whole argument 
is based on a theory and emanates, with a 
few exceptions, from men who are quite 
in the dark concerning the conditions un¬ 
der which steam is made in this country. 
It may do some good if we put the facts 
before them in the simplest possible way. 

In the first place, we have to eliminate 
boilers in steamships and locomotive boil¬ 
ers ; these are always put in charge of men 
whose knowledge is not for a moment in 
doubt. We have next to do with boilers 
in mills, and here again there can be no 
question of competence raised. Boilers in 
iron works and at mines are, with very rare 
exceptions, in charge of engineers who 
certainly know all about them; so we may 
eliminate them. There remains, then, 
nothing but the little boilers found in 
small sawmills, brickworks and so on, and 
portable and traction engines and crane 
engines. Concerning the last we may say 
again that they are"never put in charge of 
men who do not know how to manaere 
them, sometimes they know too much. It 
is doubtful if the small stationary engines 
ever get into wholly incompetent hands. 
Engine drivers and firemen, even of the 
lowest type, go through some sort of train¬ 
ing as 1^8 before they are permitted to 
take charge of a boiler. If the numbers 
of wholly untrained men who, according 
to the advocates of the certificate system, 
must be in charge of boilers was as CTeat 
as is stated, then there ought to be about 
ten explosions for each one of which we 
have now. As we have said, the whole 
theory is based on a fallacy; at all events, 
that is what the available statistics go to 
show. 

Wood Pavements. —These pavements 
have met with greater success m Europe 
than in America, because they are laid 
upon a foundation of concrete, and receive 
more attention in the way of maintenance 
than is given them here. American yellow 
pine, owing to its hardness and resinous 
quality, has been the favorite wood in 
Berlin and Hamburg. A report from Ber¬ 
lin states that the Fredericks bridge was 
paved in March, 1879, with yellow pine 
and is still in a good condition, while the 
approaches, paved with granite blocks, 
have since required twice repaving. The 
Opem platz in front of the Emperor’s pal¬ 
ace was paved in 1882 partly with yellow 
pine and cypress at the point where the 
traffic is greatest. At other points stone 
blocks were used and were laid at the 
same time. To-day the area having the 
wood pavement is the one which is best 
preserved. 
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New Steam Wreckingr Pomp. 

We show on this page a new steam- 

S ump for wrecking purposes, built by 
[essrs. Goulds & Austin, of Chicago, Ill. 
It is of the centrifugal pattern, and has an 
enormous capacity, the 12 size, with 14- 
inch suction and 12-inch discharge, being 
capable of raising 12,000 gallons, or say 
400 barrela, per minute. As seen in the 
cut, the driving-engine is placed on the 
same frame as the pump, the frame being 
of wrought iron ana the whole out¬ 
fit being mounted on wheels. Connection 
with the pump is direct. The shaft 
having heavy thrust-beanngs and the pis¬ 
ton being guided above and below with 


steel bridge. 220 feet long, and ample in 
size to accommodate any amount of traffic. 
The bridge was built and paid for by the 
North Chicago City Railway Company. 
The old Wells street bridge was remov^ 
the latter part of March, and work on the 
new improvement was commenced shortly 
afterward. The work has been done very 
quickly, considering the size of the bridge. 


New iron and Steel Warehouse at 
Chicago. 

Early in 1887 a description was published 
in these columns of a new w^arehouse, 
which had been built at Chicago for the 


tracks extending in front and immediately 
in the rear of them give direct connections 
with every road running out of Chicago 
but the St. Paul, and it is easily reached 
by a connecting line. The first floor in* 
each case is on a level with the car floors, 
which facilitates loading and unloading. 
For shipment by rail the location and ar¬ 
rangement of the warehouses are unsur¬ 
passed, while they are also within easy 
reach of local freight depots for small 
hauling. Mr. Williams has found in his 
experience of 1887 and 1888 great ad¬ 
vantages accruing from the possession of a 
w’arehouse in Chicago carrying large stocks 
of goods, and in extending his facilities 
expects to greatly enlarge his trade. Not- 



NEW STEAM WRECKING PUMP, BUILT BY MESSRS. GOULDS & AUSTIN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


V-shaped guides; there is no lost motion 
or unnecessary friction. 

These pumps are usually furnished with 
from 20 to 30 feet of suction-pipe in short 
pieces, or with a slip-joint so as to adjust 
the suction to vessels having different 
depths of hold. In case of a wreck a tug 
carrying one of these pumping rigs is sent 
to the scene, and after the vessel is raised 
to the surface the pump and a boiler are 
transferred from the tug to the wreck. 
The pump is, at present, built in four 
sizes, number^ 6, 8, 10 and 12, but larger 
sizes can be furnished according to speci¬ 
fications. 

Two new swing bridges over the Chi¬ 
cago River in the heart of the city of Chi¬ 
cago are about completed. One is at 
Eighteenth street and one at Wells street. 
Both are built of steel and both are the 
work of the Keystone Bridge Company. 
The Eighteenth street bridge cost $83,300 
and the Wells street bridge cost $59,000. 
The latter is one of the finest bridges on 
he river. It is a double roadway, steam 


Hartman Steel Company and the Apollo 
Iron and Steel Company by Nelson B. 
Williams, their Western agent. It was 
supposed at that time that sufficient room 
would be thus supplied for a considerable 
expansion of the business of these com¬ 
panies, but it was, of course, not known 
how rapidly their busine.ss would grow. 
The progress of months demonstrated the 
necessity of additional room, and a seconU 
warehouse has accordingly just been 
erected by Mr. Williams on the o positc 
side of Newberry avenue from the old 
w^arehouse on the corner of Fifteenth street. 
The new^ structure is built of brick and 
stone, occupies a site 150 feet long by 100 
feet wide, and is three stories high. It is 
very substantially constructed in every 
respect, being modeled after the first ware¬ 
house, which proved to be very satisfactory 
in enduring the strain of the heavy ma¬ 
terials stored in it. There are 79 piers in 
the new warehouse to support the first 
floor, each capable of sustaining 200 tons. 

The location of these warehouses is most 
excellent for business purposes. Railroad 


withstanding the depression of the past 
few months the volume of business handled 
by him has steadily grown, because he has 
been ready at all times to ship promptly 
and in any (juantity. The full line of 
products of the Hartman Steel Company 
and the Apollo Iron and Steel Company is 
represented in his stock. The office will 
be continued in the Rookery building on 
the comer of La Salle and Adams streets. 


A corrected statement of the financial 
{>osition of the Calumet & Hecla 3Iining 
Company, on April 30th, is as follows: 
Assets—Cash at mine office, $67,127.64; 
cash at New York office, $7746.65; cash 
at Boston office, and copper at 14 cents, 
$2,407,449.57; bills receivable at mine, 
$31,357.63; total, $2,513,681.49. Liabili 
tics—Drafts in transit, $61,139.21; em 
ployees' aid fund, $2348; bills payable a 
mine, $146,285.14; bills payable at Boston, 
$100,000; machinery contracts, “esti¬ 
mate," $200,000; new smelting works, 
$50,000; total, $559,772.35; balance as¬ 
sets April 30, 1888, $1,953,909.14. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 18, 1888. 


Tbe Iron Trade of CiDcinDati. 


Chamber of Commerce Report. 


Through the courtesy of Sidney D. Max¬ 
well. superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, we have received 
advance sheets of the last annual rejx)rt, 
which Mr. Maxwell has for many years made 
the model of such documents. We quote 
from it the following review of the trade: 

MANUFACTURED IRON. 

The year has been one of great activity 
to manufactured iron. Throughout the 
fall and winter and early spring the mills 
tributary to this city were generally run¬ 
ning at full capacity. Profits were not 
large, yet there was a margin. Prices, 
too, were somewhat better. There was 
something of a lull after the warm weather 
had set in. and prices, in some chisses of 
manufactured iron, were from $1.50 to $3 
per ton lower. The ap]>ehension of lalx)r 
troubles, however, notwithstanding largely 
increased production, served tis a check to 
any general decline, so that the year closed 
with the feeling that the approaching sea¬ 
son would be one of equally favorable con¬ 
ditions, unless disturbed by actual or pros¬ 
pective legislation. At the close of the 
year Merchant bar iron wjis quotable at 
II .80 per 100 pounds, for large and desir¬ 
able orders. Tank iron was quotable at 
|2.40, and sheet iron, heavy to light, 
|2.50 to |3, prices having been little bet¬ 
ter, if any, in these articles at the conclu¬ 
sion than at the opening of the year. 
Boiler plate iron, once occupying a prom¬ 
inent place in the manufactured product, 
has been almost entirely supplanted by 
steel, such as was used having been quot¬ 
able, at the close, at about |3 for No. 1 
charcoal boiler plate, steel being quotable 
at the same price. 

Allusion was made in previous reports 
to the increase that had taken place in late 
years in the use of steel for various pur¬ 
poses for which iron had previously been 
exclusively used, encouraged by sujierior 
quality and by prices that were equally 
low. In some departments of ironwork 
it has amounted almost to a complete tnms- 
formation, with every indication that the 
encroachment upon manufactured iron has 
little more than begun. In the matter of 
boiler plate, the conquest has been so com¬ 
plete as to practically remove such iron, 
for the usual purposes, from the list of 
manufactured iron. The receipts of man¬ 
ufactured iron and steel, at this city, in 
the past year, were the largest ever known, 
having aggregated 155,885 tons, in com¬ 
parison with 137,203 in 1885-86, 112,109 
in 1884-85, and, aproximately, 9202 40 
years ago; and theshipments 139,393tons, 
compared with 104,311 in 1885-86, 89,745 
in 1884-85, and, approximately, 8236 40 
years ago. 

A very important industrial event of the 
year has been the determination of parties 
in this city, of large capital and wide ex¬ 
perience, who for years have been prom¬ 
inently engaged in the same business here, 
to erect iron works for the manufacture of 
iron pipe and heavy castings on an extra¬ 
ordinarily large scale. The new works 
have been located on the Ohio River below 
the city, lands amounting to 108 acres 
having been purchased, and the improve¬ 
ments already begun. It is the intention 
of the projectors to furnish the most com¬ 
plete pipe plant in the world, where the 
best physical results will be attained at 
the minimum cost. Both railway and 
water transportation will be available; ex¬ 
tensive buildings will be erected; houses 
for employees provided, and, in general 
terms, provision made for the most eco¬ 
nomical administration, and for the estab¬ 
lishment of a community of working forces 
that shall be supplied with everything 


I necessary to their comfort—the object be- 
I in^ to lay the foundations for an enter¬ 
prise alike valuable to the employer and 
the employed. The locality is to be 
known as Addyston. after the public- 
spirited citizen who has conceived of the 
undertaking and formulated the plans for 
the accomplishment of the work. It is 
well known that iron pipe manufactured 
here has for years been ai.stributiKl to al- 
' most all parts of the country, and this new 
project will give Cincinnati a still stronger 
position in this respect. 

PIG IRON. 

The year has been one of unusual pros¬ 
perity to the ])ig-iron business of the coun- 
I try, the increased activity which marked 
I the ])receding year having also continued 
through 1H86-87. The production of the 
I country exceeded any previous year, hav- 
1 ing been greater than that of Great Britain 
17 years ago, and destined eventually not 
only to reach but pass the output of that 
great empire of iron production. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that 32 per cent, of this 
increjuse in the jiast year is found in States 
that are immediately tributary to Cincin¬ 
nati, these States now producing more iron 
than was produced in the whole country 
in 1870. The work of the development of 
the iron resources of the South has gone 
on with remarkable activity; the erection 
of new furnaces of large capacity, backed 
by ample capital for the prosecution of the 
work; the activity displayed by furnaces 
already in o]oeration; the valuable char¬ 
acter of the iron, and the evidences fur¬ 
nished from time to time of the wonderful 
resources of that wide district in this com¬ 
modity, are all salient features of the time. 
Closely related as are the Southern fur¬ 
naces to Cincinnati, whatever, in general, 
has enlarged their business has also made 
its impress upon the trade of this city, 
which, in this commodity, now occupies 
one of the most conspicuous positions in 
the country—no other market certainly 
having such a great variety of irons to pre¬ 
sent, none being more centrally located, 
nor provided with ampler means for dis¬ 
tribution; none where business is in the 
hands of men of larger experience, enter¬ 
prise and linancial ability. 

The business in the past year shows the 
largest work ever perform^ by the trade 
here, both in tons and aggregate value. 
The total production of pig iron in the 
States in which Cincinnati is immediately 
interested, comprising Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Inaiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, Tennessee and West Virginia, in the 
calendar year of 1886, was 1,872,988 net 
tons, compared with 1,283,247 in 1885 
and 716,910 10 years ago. Of the quantity 
roduced in the past year, there were, of 
ituminous coal and coke iron, 1,529,582 
tons, compared with 981,073 in. 1885; and 
of charcoal, 343,406 tons, in compari.sou 
with 302,174 in 1885. The total produc¬ 
tion of pig iron in the United States in 
the calendar year of 1886 was 6,365,328 net 
tons, compared with 4,529,869 in 1885, 
2,093.236 10 years ago, 1,350,343 in 1866, 
and 883,137 in 1856. In 1840 the entire 
production of the country was 286,903 
tons. The present product of the country’ 
largely exceeds that of the whole world 40 
years ago. The sales of pig iron in Cin¬ 
cinnati from hrst hands, according to con¬ 
fidential returns submitted to the superin¬ 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
aggregated in 1886-87 667,773 tons, in 
comparison with 511,426 in 1885-86, 406,- 
998 in 1884-85, 427,934 in 1883-84. 417,- 
635 in 1882-83, 386,510 in 1881-82, 334,- 
702 in 1880-81, 248,519 in 1879-80, 212,- 
281 in 187S-79, 125,912 in 1877-78, 1^9,- 
194 in 1876-77, and 137,646 in 1875-76— 
these figures embracing also iron sold for 
direct shipment from the furnaces to the 
places of consumption, alike with such as 
may have touched this city. It will be 
observed that the business here in 10 years 


measured by physical results has much 
more than quadrupled. 

The (juantity of pig iron actually re¬ 
ceived here shows also an increase over any 
preceding year, having aggregated 266,- 
005 tons, in comparison with 195,899 in 
18H5-86, 154,987 in 1884-85, 168,440 in 
18H3-H4, 141,587 in 1882-83, 156,340 in 
1881-82, 137,164 in 1880-81, and, approxi¬ 
mately, 35,660 in 1866-67, and 15,868 
40 years ago. The actual shipments 
were 203,186 tons, compared with 145,852 
in 1885-86, 111,652 in 1884-85. 121,659in 
1883-84, 106,819 in 1882-83, 100,983 in 
1881-82, 97,665 in 1880-81, 64,409 in 
1879-80, and, approximately, 14,571 20 
years ago, and 3462 in 1857-58, which is 
the earliest published record of the ship¬ 
ments of this commodity. The actual 
receipts in the past year, it will be ob¬ 
served, have increased over 1885-86 70,- 
106 tons, or about, 35 per cent. The in¬ 
crease in one year is thus shown to have 
been greater than the entire receipts in any 
year prior to 1871-72, the receipts 20 years 
ago having been 35,660 tons; 30 years aj^, 
29,484 tons, and in 1845-46, the earliest 
record made at the Chamber of Commerce 
in the movement of this commodity, 13,- 
685 tons, an increase in 42 years of 1843 
per cent. The total value of the sales of 
pig iron in this city in the past year aggre¬ 
gated, approximately, $14,514,046, in 
comparison with $9,737,551 in 1885—86, 
$7,667,842 in 1884-85, $9,307,564 in 1883- 
84, $10,060,827 in 1882-83, $10,698,596 in 
1881-82, $9,006,830 in 1880-81, $8,708,105 
in 1879-80, $3,463,173 ten years ago, and 
$1,760,000 in 1868-69. 

The followring table shows the annual 
approximate sales of pig iron at Cincin¬ 
nati for 19 commercial years: 

“$1,767,000 1K7H-79.4T583,'i46 

1S69-70 . 2,469,000 1H70-80. 8,708,105 

1H70-71.2,6«»7,(X)0 1880-81. 9,006,830 

1871-72 . 6,500,000 1881-82.10,698,.596 

18?2-73 . 7,062,930 1882-83.10,060,827 

1873- 74. 3,3H.5,326 188;V84. 9,307,564 

1874- 7.5.3,4^2,348 1884-H5. 7,667,843 

187.5-76. 3,4«i;^,173 188.5-86. 9,737,.551 

1876- 77. 183,1,743 1886-87.14,.514,046 

1877- 78. 2,87.5,aSO 

The year 1886-87 opened under cir¬ 
cumstances favorable to increase in the 
value of pig iron. Stocks of good iron, 
at the close of the preceding year, were 
low, foundry grades having Deen scarce. 
The condition for months had been prepare 
ing the way for a more active demand and 
better prices than had prevailed, so that 
during the month of August there was de¬ 
cidedly increased inquiry for pig iron, 
without, however, any particular impres¬ 
sion being made upon prices. Early in 
October the market was stronger, and 
prices showed some improvement in stone- 
coal iron, hot blast charcoal iron soon fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of the advance. No. 
1 strong hot blast stone-coal iron, which 
had been quotable at $17 to $18.50 per 
ton, steadily advanced until reaching 
$21.50 to $23, soon after the advent of the 
new" calendar year. No. 1 hot blast char¬ 
coal iron advancing in the same period 
from $20 and $21 to $24 and $25.50. Hang¬ 
ing Rock car-w’heel iron advanced, in the 
same period, from $24 and $27 to $29 and 
$31. No. 3 foundry iron advanced, from 
September 1, 1886, to January 1, 1887, from 
$14 to $20, the advance, however, in 
other grades, as appears from the figures, 
not having been so great. 

After the first of January, there was a 
noticeable lull in the iron market. The 
uncertain operations of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce law, the restless condition of labor, 
largely increased production in this coun¬ 
try, and free importations, stimulated by 
the higher prices, all combined to throw a 
feeling of uncertainty over the iron mar¬ 
ket. Prices remained without quotable 
change for a number of months, and yet 
there was a gradual weakening of the tone 
of the market, which before the close of 
March began to make itself felt in prices. 
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No. 1 Northern iron, which had been 
quotable at |22.50 to |23, lost 50 cents 
per ton at the close of that month. South¬ 
ern iron yielded somewhat more reluctantly, 
and yet by the middle of April it had 
sustained a decline of $1 per ton. Char¬ 
coal irons, about the same time, began to 
give way in price, the quotation having 
bwn lowered $1 per ton, to be followed by 
a further decline of 50 cents to $1 per ton 
at the close of thS month. From this 
time on until July the market steadily 
lost ground. No. 1 strong hot-blast stone- 
coal iron having been quotable at $19.50 
to $21 during the latter part of May, 
June and the larger part of July. No. 1 
charcoal iron in the same time declined 
from $24 and $25.50 to $22 and $23, both 
irons, it will be observed, having lost alwut 
one-half of the advance. Car-wheel iron 
seemed to hold its position with more 
tenacity, for, after having advanced to 
$29 to $31, by the middle of April it de¬ 
clined to $28 to $30, and remained thence 
without quotable change until the close ot 
the commercial year. In August the 
market again showed increased strength, 
strong No. 1 hot-blast stone-coal iron, both 
Northern and Southern, having advanced 
to $21 to $21.50, charcoal iron being 
quotable at $24 to $24.50, a part of the 
loss in value having thus been regained. 
The advance, however, was destined not 
to be of long duration. Whatever ex¬ 
pectations there may have been that we 
should witness another period of undue 
expansion in the values of iron were 
largely dissipated by the experiences of the 
year, for, with the largely increasing ca¬ 
pacity of our furnaces in the South, and 
the manifest ability to profitably produce 
iron at low prices, the conditions were not 
favorable to enormous infiation of value, 
with the consequent disturbance to prices, 
which would inevitably ensue, in almost 
dl kinds of production into which iron 
enters. 

The average quotation for No. 1 hot- 
blast charcoal iron, in the past year, was 
$22.95 per ton, in comparison with $20.46 
in 1885-86, $20.93 in 1884-85, $23.43 in 

1883- ^, $25.63 in 1882-83, $28.45 in 

1881- 82, $26.91 in 1880-81, $35.04 in 

1879- 80, $21.59 in 1878-79, $22.84 in 

1877-78, $24.14 in 1876-77, $25.16 in 

1875-76, $29.28 in 1874-75, $39.21 in 

1873-74, $55.33 in 1872-73, and $46.74 in 
1871-72. The average quotation for strong 
No. 1 stone-coal iron was $20.54 per ton, 
compared with $17.96 in 18^-86, $17.33 in 

1884- 85, $20.40 in 1883-84, $22.82 in 

1882- 83, $25.96 in 1881-82, $23.67 in 

1880- 81, and $31.90 in 1879-80, the 
quotations for both Northern and Southern 
irons entering into the averages in the 
later years. The average quotation for 
No. 1 car-wheel iron was $28.31 per ton, 
in comparison with $25.50 in 1885-86, 
$26.41 in 1884-85, $28.46 in 1883-84, 
$30.42 in 1882-83, $36.50 in 1881-82, 
$39.30 in 1880-81, and $48.83 in 1879-80. 

KAILS. 

The strike among the nailers having en¬ 
tirely disappeared, the business of the 
year to the manufacturers of nails was an 
active one. Stimulated by an advancing 
market, there was an active demand 
throughout the fall and winter, lOd. nails 
in large lots, which had been quoted at 
$2.08 in this market, having advanced to 
$2.58 by the last of January, when an at¬ 
tempt was made to still further push up 
prices, which had already attained those 
prevailing in 1883-84. This, however, 
proved unsuccessful. There was, through¬ 
out the f^ll and winter, a generally strong 
feeling, and a great many'nails w’ere 
bought on speculation, there having been 
during the month of February doubtless 
the largest business in nails that was ever 
transacted in this city. After the 1st of 
April, however, the demand weakened, 
and a decline set in, which finally carried 


lOd. nails down to $1 .98 about the 1st of | 
June, the lowest price which had prevailed 
in this market since 1878-79, and in strik¬ 
ing contrast with $5 per keg, at which 
such nails had ruled in the midst of the 
excitement of 1879-80. Late in June 
prices were advanced to $2.08, remaining 
thence without change until the close of 
the year. 

The average quotation for lOd. nails in 
this market, in large quantities, was $2.24 
per keg, in comparison with $2,258 in 

1885-86, $2,177 in 1884-85, $2.46 in 1883- 
84, $3,165 in 1882-83, $3,314 in 1881- 
82, $2,819 in 1880-81, $3.60 in 1879-80, 
2.017 in 1878-79, $2,226 ip 1877-78, 
2.67 in 1876-77, and $2,797 in 1875-76. 
The year’s work makes the largest showing 
in the history of the city, the receipts hav¬ 
ing aggregated 615,867 kegs, compared 
with 529,511 in 1885-86, 388,025 10 years 
ago, 331,278 in 1866-67, 112,215 in 1856- 
57, and 54,918 40 years ago. The ship¬ 
ments were 523,206 kegs, in comparison 
with 455,952 in 1885-86, 296,014 in 1876- 
77, 262,517 in 1866-67, and 48,866 in 
1857-58, which is the earliest record made 
of the outward movement of this commod¬ 
ity. A noticeable feature of the time is 
the tremendous growth in the production 
of steel nails, which has increased in the 
whole country from 393,482 kegs in 1884 
to 2,968,989 kegs in 1886. with the pros¬ 
pect that in 1887 the production of steel 
nails in the whole country would exceed 
that of iron. The entire production of 
iron and steel nails in 1886 was 8,160,963 
kegs, ot which the Wheeling district pro¬ 
duced 1,858,551 kegs, the present produc¬ 
tion in this district being almost wholly from 
steel. Another noticeable feature has been 
the rapid increase of wire nails, the produc¬ 
tion in the whole country in 1886 having 
been about 600,000 kegs, with the promise 
of the quantity being considerably more 
than doubled in 1887; 

STOVES. 

The business in stoves has proceeded 
without marked changes from the preced¬ 
ing year. The production of Cincinnati 
doubtless showea increased results, but the 
year was one in which there was very 
active competition and slender profits. 
Early in the spring prices were advanced 
throughout the countiy, bn certain classes, 
about 5 per cent., but it was not general 
in its application to all kinds of stoves, so 
that, coupled with the difiiculty perhaps, 
in some instances, of even maintaj^g the 
advance that was sought to be establi^ed, 
the average increase was inconsiderable. 
The business of Cincinnati has been well 
maintained, add yet it cannot be said that 
the losses sustained by the long period of 
inactivity produced by the labor troubles 
of preceding years have been entirely re¬ 
paired. Much of the lost ground has 
been regained, and there has been a wider 
distribution of our wares to the westward, 
especially to the Pacific Coast. 

How the Castle Garden emigrant land¬ 
ing is owned and managed was stated 
officially by the pre.sident of the Emigration i 
Commissioners before the Congressional 
investigating committee. The property of 
Ctistle Garden belongs to the City of New 
York. The commissioners have also 120 
acres on Ward’s Island. They have a hos¬ 
pital there. Objectionable immigrants find 
a resting place there until their cases are 
decided. The propertv is worth betw’een 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. In 1882 it was 
decided that the State ‘ ‘ head tax ” was il- 
legjil, and therefore was discontinued. Then 
the commissioners borrowed $200,000 from 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, giv¬ 
ing a mortgage on the property on Ward's 
Island. Since 1882 the commission has 
acted as the agent of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, under a contract with the late Sec¬ 
retary Folger. The collector of the port 


never acts, the witness said, with regard 
to suspicious persons unless he is notified 
by the commissioners. Since 1882 the 
collector employs his own inspectors in 
furtherance of the Contract Labor act. 


Sale of Graff, Bennett & Go.*s Mills. 

The Millvale and Clinton mills of Graff, 
Bennett & Co., of Pittsburgh, who made 
an assignment in the early part of the year, 
were sold at auction by order of the court 
on Thursday, the 9th inst. The first- 
named plant is located on the South Side 
and was built in 1846. It contains 7 
double and 19 single puddling furnaces, 

11 heating furnaces, 6 trains of rolls and 
32 nail machines. The Millvale plant is 
located on the West Penn Railroad and 
was built in 1850 and destroyed by fire on 
December 11, 1881, and was rebuilt in 
1882. It contains 10 Danks rotary pud¬ 
dling furnaces, 4 double, 1 double-double 
and 21 single puddling furnaces, 18 heat¬ 
ing furnaces, 10 trains of rolls and one 
hammer. In 1886 an open-hearth steel 
plant was erected, containing two lo-gross 
ton Siemens-Martin open-hearth furnaces. 
The estimated value of the entire property 
is $2,500,000. Unprotected creditors, 
whose claims amount to over half the in¬ 
debtedness, appointed James M. Bailey and 
James W. Friend, of Pittsburgh, and 
Colonel Pickard, of Cleveland, to repre¬ 
sent them, and Mr. Friend did the bidding. 
Judge Bredin, Thomas Carlin and Mr. 
Dickey, representing the mechanics’ hens 
of $50,000 against the mills, were also 
bidders. The bids ran the price up veir 
slowly by $250, $500 and $1000 bids, until 
Mr. Carlin bid $26,000. He afterward 
withdrew this bid and the Friend syndi¬ 
cate was awarded the property for $25,- 
050 over and above the mortgages of 
$625,000, or a total of $650,050. 

Before the sale commenced Jacob Reese 
gave notice that the Universal mill, lately 
in use by Graff, Bennett & Co., was not 
their property; that they nad no right to 
use it, and, that the patents covering it 
were held by him. Notices were read 
from the Butler Plank Road Company as 
to the occupation of part of that road, and 
also from the West Penn Railroad Com¬ 
pany as to the occupancy by the mill of 
part of the old canal bed, which is now 
the property of the railroad company. 
There are many conjectures as to what will 
be done with the property. James W. 
Fnend stated that the creditors had 
bought the property iilerely to protect 
themselves. Mr John Graff, a member of 
the firm, said the amount paid for the 
property was not near the value. The 
Clinton mills, which cover 11 acres of 
ground, were worth twice the amount 
given, and the Millvale property, which, 
occupies 28 acres of ground, he believes is 
worth fully four times the amount for 
which the entire property was sold. It 
seems to be the general impression that the 
firm will make some arrangement with the 
creditors by which they will be allowed to 
gain possession of the plants again and 
operate them. 

Bids were opened at the Navy Depart¬ 
ment at Washington on Friday for mate¬ 
rial for use in the construction of the 
armored cruiser Midne, at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. The lowest bids for the prin¬ 
cipal articles were, for hardware, Albert 
Flagler, at $9709; for wrought iron, 
H. B. New’hall, at $1250; for flat wrought 
iron, L. H. Ross, at $1097; for bolts and 
nuts, H. B. Newhall, at $1109; for colored 
paints, W. B. Price & Co., of Baltimore, 
at $1185. 

— 

During the first six months of the year 
54,000 emigrants arrived in Canatla, but 
of this total 40,000 crossed the border. 
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THE WEEK. 


The engineers of the proposed merchants' I 
bridge at St. Louis have made their report 
and the Merchants’ Exchange are deliber¬ 
ating upon the fonount that shall be sub¬ 
scribed in their behalf. The estunate for 
the bridge proper to comprise three steel 
spans of 618 feet each is $1,210,000, and 
the total is put down as $1,654,000. The 
total length of the bridge will be 2425 feet, 
or almost half a mile. 

The bill prohibiting the landing of 
Chinese emigrants in this country, which 
was introduced in May by Senator Stewait, 
of Oregon, passed the Senate without a 
division. Chinese officials, teachers, stud¬ 
ents, merchants or travelers for pleasure or 
quriosity shell be permitted to enter the 
United States, but, in order to entitle 
themselves to do so, they shall first obtain 
the permission of the Chinese Government 
or other Government of which they may 
at the time be citizens or subjects. Such 
permission and also their personal identity 
shall in such case be evidenced by a certifi¬ 
cate to be made out by a representative of 
the United States at the port from which 
the person named therein comes. The 
words “Chinese laborers” shall be con¬ 
strued to mean both skilled and unskilled 
laborers and Chinese employed in mining. 
No Chinese laborer in the United States 
shall be permitted, after having left, to re¬ 
turn unless he has a lawful wife, child or 
parent in the United States, or property 
therein of the value of $1000, or debts of 
like amount due him and pending settle¬ 
ment. 

The Miners’ and Mine Laborers’ National 
Assembly at their annual meeting in Cleve 
land had before them the subject of resist¬ 
ance to the power of any combination 
formed against them. The Master Work¬ 
man’s address had the following: “It 
has become fashionable of late for labor 
organizations, our own among the number, 
to ciy down and discourage the most 
effective method, offensive and defensive, 
that organized labor has, as yet, learned 
to use to secure their rights; and the 
method that is employed daily by organ¬ 
ized capital with success. Through the 
medium of their association the operators 
of the East and West advance the price of 
coal in the markets 25 or 50 cents per ton, 
regardless of the consumers’ ability to buy. 
That is * business, ’ and the fact is heralded 
through our great dailies and copied by 
our labor papers as an evidence that the 
market is in good condition. The miners, 
through their organization, advance the 
price of their labor 5 or 10 cents per ton, 
and if they refuse to sell it for less it is a 
‘ strike; ’ and the men who have the hardi¬ 
hood to make such a demand are expected 
to offer the ‘ public ’ an apology for the 
position they have taken, and are counseled 
that their only remedy is education. Last 
month the ‘ coal pool ’ struck the con¬ 
sumer for 25 cents advance and struck the 
miner for 6 cents reauction. If the miner 
is to be educated out of striking, what is 
to be done with the operator? ” 

As an indication of the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the Argentine Republic, the 
interesting fact is noted that since January, 
1887, new banks have added $52,500,000 
to her banking capital, of which $42,000,- 
000 have been subscribed by citizens of the 
Republic. This increase of banking capi¬ 
tal has been as great as that of the National 
banking system of the United States dur¬ 
ing the same period. 

Technical and normal education are sub¬ 
jects that receive considerable attention in 
the annual report of the superintendent of 
the New Jersey State Board of Education. 
Mr. Chapman says: ‘ ‘ Newark is the only 
city which has taken advantage of the law 
passed in 1881, granting to any city which 


raised an equivalent amount an appropri-1 
ation of from $3000 to $5000 for the sup- j 
port of schools for industrial education. 
The school in Newark has proved success¬ 
ful. Industrial schools have also been 
started on an independent basis at Mont¬ 
clair and Hoboken.” 

Coal from Mexican lands between Lam¬ 
pasas and Eagle Pass, in Texas, w'ere tested 
at the coke ovens in Connellsville, Pa., in 
the interest of the Coahuila Coke Com¬ 
pany, and the result is a behef that there 
is no longer any necessity for importing the 
English article at a cost of $13 per ton. 
Equally good can be made on the spot for 
$3 per ton. 

The Dock Commissioners now have at 
their disposal $2,000,000, and within two 
years expect to complete the proposed ex¬ 
tension wharf improvements on tne site of 
West Washington market and at other 
points on the North and East Rivers. 
Eighteen years ago, and prior to the exist¬ 
ence of a Dock Commission, the city re¬ 
ceived an annual revenue from water-front 
roperty of $300 000; now she receives 
1,300,000. The commissioners, there¬ 
fore, contend that every dollar expended 
by them eventually returns a profit of $2. 

Senator Evarts, in an elaborate argu¬ 
ment concerning the fisheries treaty, con¬ 
tended that the waters over which Canada 
claims exclusive jurisdiction are really the 
high seas, as much so as Baffin’s Bay, 
Hudson’s Bay or the Bay of Fundy, and 
that what is known as the three-mile line 
is merely a line of deference, a linen de re- 
spectUy a ribbon, as it were, drawn around 
the shores with all their sinuosities. No 
nation, he argued, had a right to exclude 
other nations from the enjoyment of the 
high seas, except by the concession of def¬ 
erence. The position which should be 
taken by this Government was to insist 
that the United States had always rejected 
the headland theory, and did not tolerate 
the claim of right on the part of Great 
Britain to make a bay by calling it a bay 
and to shut out of it American fishermen] 

Three hospitals for the bituminous coal 
miners in Pennsylvania, for which the 
State appropriated $60,000, are about to be 
erected. 

The plan of opening the coal and iron 
regions of Alabama from the sea, by means 
of a railroad from Mobile, is not only pro¬ 
nounced feasible by engineers, but is con¬ 
sidered a safe commercial venture. A di¬ 
rector of the proposed road says: “Our 
plan is to start this line frogi Mobile Point 
on the bay and run it dire^it through the 
rich coal and iron fields about Birming¬ 
ham, where w'e will connect with other 
lines. At the starting point there is a 
depth of water of 26 feet, which wall easily 
admi vessels from the Gulf, thus opening 
a short route from the West Indies to St. 
Louis and Chicago. The* vessels as they 
land at the point can transfer their cargoes 
to the cars, and the goods shipped to that 
point can be easily placed on board the 
ships.” 

A second large gas well has been struck 
in the center of Allegheny’s indiLstries. 

Another effort is making to resuscitate 
the Hudson River tunnel, upon which the 
indefatigable Colonel Haskin is supposed 
to have expended thus far upward of 
$1,000,000. Mail ad\uce8 report that the 
Bank of Scotland, as fiscal agent of the 
Hudson Tunnel Railway Company, of New 
York, announce that they will receive 
subscriptions for $1,500,000 first mortgage 
5 per cent, gold bonds of that company, 
maturing 1939, being part of the first 
issue of $2,500,000, the remaining $1,000,- 
000 being reserved for allotment in the 
United States. The price of issue is £180 
per bond of $1000. The interest is guaran¬ 
teed up to and including the coupon of 


July 1, 1893, by deposit in the Bank of 
Scotland. TTie prospectus sets forth that 
excepting New York Central, which crosses 
the river at Albany, all the railways lead¬ 
ing to New York from 48 States and 
Territories terminate at Jersey City, and 
th^e are barred from entrance to the city 
by the river. It is proposed to tunnel by 
two parallel tunnels, each 5600 feet lon^, 
18 feet high and 16 fact wide, and of tins 
total lenjg:th. 2580 linear feet have been 
completed. 

The Japanese Government have a novel 
way of raising revenue without ^ving 
offense. It merely intimates that m fu¬ 
ture, instead of estimating the pound 
sterling at 4.88 silver ytm^ its value shall 
be regulated by the three months’ rate of 
drafts, and forthwith the duties are raised 
about 30 per cent. 

Not an American plow was seen in 
Mexico is the report given by a tourist 
who has just returned to this country after 
traveling 2000 miles through that republic. 
But great changes are looked for soon. 
When the National Railroad is completed 
and opened next November one will be 
able to reach Mexico from New York in 
54 days. The country is full of energetic 
English, French and German traders, and 
some Americans. 

The proposed new territory of Okla¬ 
homa is described as the new land of 
promise. Congressman Springer says that 
within two weeks after the passage of the 
Oklahoma bill the territory will contain a 
population of at least 100,000 souls. He 
says fully that number of people are now 
metaphorically sitting along the border of 
Missouri and Kansas awaiting the oppor¬ 
tunity to enter. 

The Holland American Society of New 
York, numbering 50 members, on its 
arrival at Rotterd^, was received by the 
Mayor and leading merchants accompamed 
by the Rotterdam National Guard, and 
at Amsterdam it was escorted by an im¬ 
posing procession. 

Herr Most says there are lOOO* outspoken 
anarchists in New York, and 10,000 or 
12,000 sympathizers 

The yellow fever plague in Florida is 
becoming more serious. In Jacksonville, 
Fla., the situation is grave. The first case 
there was that of a man from Plant City, 
and was pronounced genuine by the 
physicians July 28. August 9 the presence 
of the disease caused general alarm, and 
before the week closed probably 10,000 
persons fied from the city, several new 
cases appearing every day. Saw mills and 
other manufacturing establishments are 
closing. Disinfectants are being used 
broadcast, and huge fires of coal tar and 
pitch pine are kindled to banish the 
epidemic. The health authorities at Wash¬ 
ington City have ordered officers to pro¬ 
ceed to Way Cross, Dupont, Hart-’s Road 
Junction, Tallahassee and Chattahoochee, 
and superintend the fumigation of all 
mails and baggage coming threugh these 
places from the South. Surgeon-General 
Hamilton thinks this will confine the 
disease to where it is now, and is confi¬ 
dent, in view of precautions already taken, 
there will be no extended epidemic. At 
New York all suspected vessels will 
undergo rigid examination. 

Gen. Roger A. Pryor, on behalf of 
Atty.-Gen. Chas. F. Tabor, has filed in the 
Supreme Court two suits against the sugar 
trust, with the design of ending its cor¬ 
porate existence. One of the suits is 
against the individual members of the trust, 
who are charged as acting as a corporation 
without being duly incorporated, and with 
exercising corporate privileges not granted 
to them. The court is asked to oust and 
enjoin them from the exercise of such 
privileges. The other suit is agamst the 
North River Sugar Refining Company, 
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one of the members of the trust. The 
complamt recites that this'company is a 
corporation formed under the laws of New 
York, and then sets forth the steps it has 
taken in entering into the trust. These 
acts, it is charged, are in violation of the 
company’s charter and an abuse of its 
franchise. These are test cases, and if suc¬ 
cessful similar suits will be brought 
against the other trusts. Defendants in 
both suits are given 20 days from August 
7 in which to answer. New Y'ork and 
vicinity alone produce daily about 25,000 
barrels, and the weekly profits of the trust 
are estimated at $750,000 to $1,250,000, or 
an annual profit of $40,000,000 to $70,- 
000 , 000 . 

The great timber raft from Joggins, 
Nova l^otia, has arrived safely at Erie 
Basin, and the owners, it has been said, 
will realize from $75,000 to $100,000 on 
their venture. Mr. Leary, by whom it 
was built, is expecting to build another of 
still larger dimensions. The first one 
contain^ 13,000 lo^, but was abandoned 
at sea in December last. It was announced 
at the beginning of its construction that 
the raft would be a ‘‘timber ship.” On 
this ground Mr. Leary obtained in Canada 
some $6000 worth of chains to be used in 
its construction. Otherwise he would 
have to pay a heavy duty on them to the 
Canadian Gowernment. The raft was ad¬ 
mitted at New York duty free. 

The dressed beef rates between New 
York and Chicago were advanced on 
August 10 to 25 cents and to Boston 80 
cents. Live stock rates were advanced 
134 cents to !New York, and other rates 
now cut will also be advanced. This is 
supposed to be the end of the much pro¬ 
claimed dressed beef war. If it has 
served to check the encroachments of dif¬ 
ferential rate roads upon the lines that are 
maintaining schedule rates it will have had 
a salutary influence. 

The adjournment of Congress on ac¬ 
count of probable tariff discussion in the 
Senate now seems further off than ever. 
Chairman Allison, of the sub-Committee 
on Finance, having charge of the prepara¬ 
tion of the Senate Tariff bill, says some 
days will yet be devoted to hearings given 
to different industries, and that there is no 
prospect of the bill^going to the Senate 
this week. Senators claiming to be well 
posted on the subject say they will not be 
surprised if the bill does not come before 
the Senate for debate until the Ist of Sep¬ 
tember, and are predicting that Congress 
will not adjourn until some time in Oc¬ 
tober. 

A gigantic lumber trust is said to have 
been formed in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
embracing the piincipal lumber interests 
of those States, with headquarters at Eau 
Claire. The company are said to have 
$60,000,000 invested m timber lands and 
to be backed by capitalists in Berlin. The 
scheme is to float logs over the falls at 
Minneapolis tc large mills to be erected on 
the Lower Mississippi. 

The Convent of the Sacred Heart, at 
Manhattanville, in this city, was destroyed 
by fire on Monday night. The loss is esti¬ 
mated at $400,000. Painters had been en¬ 
gaged during the day gilding the new 
cross, and roofers had also been at work 
on the roof, and the fire was most proba¬ 
bly kindled by a spark from a neglected 
charcoal stove. Insurance, $169,780. 

The Siemens Steel Works, at Landore, 
near Swansea, have been suddenly closed, 
and thousands of men have been thrown 
out of work. 

The new wheat warehouse of the North¬ 
ern Pacific Railway, on the seashore of 
Tacoma, fell into ruins, a number of piles 
in the foundations having been eaten away 
by the teredo, and at least 6000 tons of 
grain fell into the water. 


MANUFACTURING 


Iron and Steel. 


McClure & Schuler, blast furnace engin-1 
eers and contractors, at Pittsburgh, have 1 
closed a contract with the Williamson Iron ' 
Company, of Birmingham, Ala., for the I 
erection of three of their Miissicks &' 
Crooke’s fire-brick, hot-blast stoves of the | 
three pan type, similar to those now in 
successful operation at the blast furnace of 
Schoenberger, Speer & Co., at Pittsburgh. 
They have also contracted with the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company for a plant 
of three 18 x 65 stoves of the same type, 
to be erected at one of the company’s fur¬ 
naces at Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Nova Scotia Steel Company, with 
headquarters at New Glasgow, N. S., is 
about to change its name to the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Forge Company, Limited, 
and to increase the capital stock from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000, so as to enable the 
company to manufacture steel and iron in 
all its branches and articles consisting 
of iron or steel in whole or part. 


Schoenberger & Co., the well-known iron 
manufacturers of Pittsburgh, signed the 
Amalgamated scale last week. 

Joseph Come & Sons, proprietors of the 
Massillon Rolling Mill, at Massillon, Ohio, 
signed the Amalgamated scale last week 
and their plant is now in full operation. 

Dover Furnace, of the Penn Iron and 
Coal Company, at Canal Dover, Ohio, 
which has been idle for some time under¬ 
ling repairs, will resume operations dur¬ 
ing the present month. 

The assignee of the Cartwright Iron 
Company, of Steubenville, Omo, . who 
made an assignment in June last, has filed 
his inventory, appraisement and schedule 
of liabilities. The assets are $22,236.38 
and the liabilities are $58,232.39. The 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Bank, of Steuben¬ 
ville, has a mortgage of $9000 on the 
premises for purchase money, and there is 
due the employees $3411.78. Among the 
principal creditors are: 


Sherrard, Mooney & Co., Steubenville.$1,500.00 
Allegheny National Bank, Pittsburgh. 2,500.00 
Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, Pitts¬ 
burgh. 2,200.00 

Spearman Iron Company, Sharpsville, 

Pa.. 1,854.72 

Girard Iron Company, Girard, Ohio.. 6,859.54 
Jefferson Coal and Iron Company, 

SteubenvUIe.. 8,738.94 

Shoub & Michaels, Wellsville, Ohio.. 4,631.04 
Union Scrap Company, Pittsburgh... 6,228.04 

J. B. Jones & Bro., Allegheny. 1,101.13 

Robinson, Orr & Co., Pittsburgh. 200.94 

Youngstown Mining Comp’y, Youngs¬ 
town. 400.41 


The stock on hand will sell for very 
little more than will pay the costs and the 
lien of employees, and it is not thought 
that the plant will bring more than enough 
to satisfy the mortgage. 

The Hubbard Iron Company, of Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, whose plant is situated at 
Hubbard, signed the Amalgamated scale 
last week, and operations have been re¬ 
sumed. During the shut-down extensive 
repairs were made to the plant. 


On Tuesday, the 7lh inst., the Ben- 
wood Iron Works, of Wheeling, \V. Va., 
gave orders to prepare the furnace in the 
forge department for immediate resump¬ 
tion. This department has been shut 
down since August 16, 1887, or about one 
year. It will resume operations in full in 
a few days. 

A dispatch from Seattle, W. T., under 
date of the 11th inst., reads as follows: 
“ A contract was let to-day by the Seattle, 
Lake Shore and Eastern Railroad to the 
Moss Bay Iron and Steel Company, of 
America, for 30,000 tons of steel rails, 
their delivery to commence next July. 


The works of the Moss Bay Company are 
now in process of construction on Lake 
Wasl.ington, five miles from this city, and 
will be the largest west of the Mississippi. 

The Keystone Rolling Mill Company, 
Limited, of Pittsburgh, signed the Amal¬ 
gamated scale last week, and operations 
have been resumed in full. The company 
manufacture principally skelp iron, and 
give employment to about 300 men. This 
leaves but one firm in Pittsburgh that has 
not signed the scale, the firm being Dil- 
w'orth, Porter & Co., Limited. 

The Laclede Rolling Mills, of St. Louis, 
were closed down week before last indefin¬ 
itely, so far as the lessees of the property, 
the Laclede Plate and Sheet Mill Company, 
are concerned. About 250 men are tburown 
out of employment by the shut-down. It 
is stated that there is a possibility that the 
plant will resume operations in the course 
of a few months. Two schemes are said 
to be on foot, by either of which the works 
could be operated under lease. 

The report published in the Pittsburgh 
papers last week to the effect that the men 
of the Pittsburgh Tube Company, in that 
city, which have been idle for some months, 
were about to resume operations is without 
foundation. The works will remaiu idle 
until there is an improvement in the pipe 
market. 

During the hot weather shut-down the 
Granite Iron Rolling Mills, of the St. Louis 
Stamping Company, St. Louis, are under¬ 
going very thorough repairs. Three fur¬ 
naces are being rebuilt, others overhauled, 
and the boilers and their foundations and 
gas connections are being looked after.” 

The Union Iron Mills, of Carnegie 
Brothers & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, 
have been closed down for a period of two 
months. The guide mill and bar mill will 
continue to run part of the time. The 
cause of the shut-down is to put m a new 
foundation of concrete and stone to take 
the place of the present one, which has 
crumbled away until it has become un¬ 
safe. A number of other repairs will be 
made. 

Allderdice, Bishop & Co., of Warren, 
Ohio, who operated the Warren Rolling 
Mill a part of last year, have signed the 
Amalgamated scale. The plant is now 
under the control of Henry Wick, for- 
formerly of Youngstown, Ohio, who wdll 
operate it. The works contain 16 pud¬ 
dling furnaces, four heating furnaces and 
two trains of rolls. Operations will be 
resumed during the present week. 

W. J. Hammond & Sons, Limited, pro¬ 
prietors of the Pennsylvania Iron and 
Steel Works, at Pittsburgh, signed the 
Amalgamated scale on Friday, the 10th 
inst. As their works have been idle for 
some months, the siting of the scale has 
been taken as an indication that operations 
will be resumed at an early day. 

Thomas Furnace, of the Thomas Fur¬ 
nace Company, at Niles, Ohio, which has 
been idle for some time undergoing repairs, 
has again resumed blast. During the 
stoppage the furnace was relined and 
otherwise repaired. 

The old crucible steel works at the si^e 
of the C. and P. track between Euclid and 
Woodland avenues, Cleveland, which had 
been leased for a term of years by Cleve¬ 
land parties, repairs being nearly com¬ 
pleted, was damaged by fire. The works 
contained a 9-inch train of rolls, two fin¬ 
ishing heating furnaces, scrap furnace, 
hammer, and other facilities for the manu¬ 
facture of merchant iron. 

The employees of the Bellefonte Iron 
and Nail Company, of Bellefonte, Pa., are 
out on a strike on account of a reduction 
in wages proposed by the firm. Under 
date uf the 6th inst. the firm write us aa 
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follows in regard to the matter : “ On July 
1 we reduced our heaters 11 cents per ton, 
which reduction they declined to accept, 
and have been idle since that time. There 
was no reduction of our furnace wages or 
any question about the wages we were pay¬ 
ing our firemen. On Monday, July 30, all 
our puddlers and helpers quit work, the 
cause of which we are unable to state, ^ 
there was no question of wages or any dif- 
ferenaes between us on the wage question. 
Our furnaces, rolling mill and factory will 
resume operations in a few days.” 

The Chicago Forge and Bolt Company 
have secured part of the contract for the 
Ashland avenue viaduct in Chicago. They 
have also successfully competed for heavy 
orders for bolts for the Ohio and Missis¬ 
sippi Railroad and for the new WestSida 
Cmcago cable road. It is understood 
that the residue of this cable contract was 
placed with Cincinnati manufacturers. The 
price agreed upon was 838 a section, de¬ 
livered in Chicago. This covers yokes, 
tubes, manhole-plates, «fcc., but not slot 
and tram rails. A section covers nearly a 
ton of material. 


The Joliet Steel Company’s new rod 
mill, at Joliet, 111., built under the super¬ 
vision of William Garrett, has recently 
been put in operation, and we are in¬ 
formed has started off better than any for¬ 
mer mill of the kind. A material point of 
difference m operating this mill as com¬ 
pared with others in existence is that all 
the trains of rolls are driven from one 
massive engine, connected with large 
pulleys and very wide leather belts. The 
mill is roomy, airy, and fitted up to give 
the men every op^rtunity to make a lar^ 
output without TOing overcrowded. It is 
too seon to say what the capacity of the 
mill will be, but it is understood that it 
will be no less than the best rate of pro¬ 
duction of any modern mill of the kind. 

The North Chicago Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany have blown in two more blast fur¬ 
naces at South Chicago, making three in 
operation and leaving one idle in that 
plant. These furnaces were started up to 
make Bessemer pig iron for another 
company and not because the demand for 
steel-rails had made a greater production of 
iron necessary to supply their own wants. 

The announcement is made of the sale of 
the entire property of the Sheffield Land, 
Iron and Coal Company, Sheffield, Ala., 
for $1,750,000 or $2,000,000. The pur¬ 
chasers are mainly Eastern capitalists. Of 
the price paid $750,000 or $1,000,000 is to 
be in cash. Tiie sale must be ratified by 
the stockholders There is no likelihood 
of any hitch. In addition to the sum to 
be paid for the property the purchasers 
agree to invest about $1,000,000 in new 
enterprises. 

Col. S. F. Scott and C. P. Deatherage 
have purchased a two-thirds interest in the 
machinery of the Harrison Wire Works, 
St. Louis, and will move to Kansas City at 
once. The citizens of Kansas City have 
donated the grounds, valued at $15,000, 
and have taken stock to the amount of 
$25,000 for the purpose of building a 
large mill for manufacturing merchant 
iron, including wire of every descrip¬ 
tion. Mr. James C. Anderson, of Chi¬ 
cago, who held a third interest in the 
old wire works, will retain his interest and 
manage the concern. A stock company 
was formed, with a capital of $100,- 
000, to operate the works. The purchase 
does not include any of the realty con¬ 
trolled by the Harrison Iron Works. 

It is now practically settled that the bt. 
Louis mill will resume on or about Sep¬ 
tember 15. The work of rebuilding the 
burned portions of the Jupiter Furnace 
was to have commenced, but was deferred 


The Western Steel Company have surrend-1 
ered possession. The work of stacking ore 
ready for commencement has begun, and 
train loads are being piled in and about 
the yards. 

IVfaclilnerir. 

The contract for furnishing and placing 
300 miles of wire for the police and fire- 
I alarm telegraphs of New York City in the 
conduit put down by the Electric Subway 
Company has virtually been awarded to 
the Standard Underground Cable Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh. 

Messrs. Steams, Rogers & Co. have pur¬ 
chased the plant of the former Colorado 
M^hinery Company, Pueblo, Col., and 
will commence work upon a big order for 
machinery for the Philadelphia Smelting 
Company as soon as the plant can be got 
in order. This fall the plant is to be en¬ 
larged and a new and extensive building 
erected. 

The Scott Foundry Department of the 
Reading Iron Works, at Reading, Pa., 
have made the first shipment (five car- 
loads) of the Pioneer Cotton Press, for the 
Pioneer Compress and Warehouse Com¬ 
pany, at Brunswick, Ga. The shipment 
consisted of the whole boiler plant com¬ 
plete, with the links and cross-head of 
the cotton press, the latter casting alone 
weighing over 23^ tons. 


John Mohr & Son, whose boiler works 
are located at 32 to 42 Illinois street, Chi¬ 
cago, have secured the contract for the 
bmlers of the great Auditorium building 
in that city. T^ere are to be 13 boilers 
in all, each 66 inches in diameter and 18 
feet long. They will be built of Otis 
steel, furnished by Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son. 

John Duncan’s foundry and machine 
shops in Fort Howard, Wisconsin, were 
burned on Sunday. Loss, $40,000; insur¬ 
ance, $10,000 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Westinghouse Electric Company, of 
Pittsburgh, held in that city on the after¬ 
noon of the 11th inst., a'.dividend of H 
per cent, out of the earnings of the last 
quarter was declared. The stock is sell- 
mg at about one-half its par value, which 
makes the dividend equivalent to 12 per 
cent, per annum 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have awarded the contract 
for the foundation work of their proposed 
works at Wilmerding Station, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, near Walls Station, 
and the contractors will soon begin work. 
Among the structures to be built are the 
machine shop, which ’is to be 560 x 250 
feet; the foundry, 500 x 300 feet; the 
boiler-house, 160 x 80 feet, and the black¬ 
smith shop, 250 X 150 feet. It is esti- 
I mat^ that the cost of the plant will reach 
nearly $1,000,000. 

On Saturday Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, of New York, shipped from the 
Pond Machine Tool Works 117 ions of 
finished machine tools to various railroads 
throughout the country, from Massachu¬ 
setts to Kansas, and as evidence that their 
shop is in full operation they would state 
that they made the castings in the foun¬ 
dry, finished in the machine shop, and 
shipped last month the following tools: 
One 42, one 86, one 38 and one 30-inch 
special heavy lathe; one 40-inch planer, 
with two heads on the cross-rail and two 
on the uprights, 60-foot bed for the Chi¬ 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific shops, at 
Horton, Kan.; one 36, one 32 and one 22- 
inch planer; an 84-inch boring inill, with 
two heads on the cross-rail; a 72-inch bor¬ 
ing mill, a 60-inch radial drill, a 32-inch 
upright drill and several punches and 
shears and chucks. They made also one 
of the large steel-tire turning lathes, for 
turning steel-tired wheels on their axles, 


weighing some 47,000 pounds, which they 
shipped to the Horton shops of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific. They are now 
working their 400 men, and are prepared 
to fill orders for all kinds of their standard 
tools promptly, as they have complete 
parts for nearly the entire list of their 
tools. 

Hardware. 

The property of the United States 
Stamping Company, of Portland, Conn., 
was sold at public auction to satisfy court 
judgments and mortgages. Myer Heilman, 
of New York, bid off the real estate for 
$11,500 and the machinery and personal 
property for $16,100—making a total of 
$27,600. The price is considered cheap 
for the pr(^rty. It is thought that Hell- 
man bid oflf the property for a new com¬ 
pany. 

Ifllacellaneoaa. 

Licenses of incorporation have recently 
been issued by the Secretary of State of 
Illinois, as follows: The Conley Iron and 
Steel Company, Chicago; capital, $1,750,- 
000; incoi^rators, Arnold Brecher, Laing 
Leland, J. Howland Silvera and Sumner 
Stowe. The Chicago Cold Bending and 
Coiling Pipe Company, Chicago; capital, 
$150,000; incorporators, George W. M. 
Reed, George H. Bozet and Earl B. Smith. 
A certificate was filed recording the in¬ 
crease of the capital stock of the Garden 
City Steel Company at Chicago to $10,- 
000 . 

The street pavement of steel bars men¬ 
tioned in these columns some months since 
as having ^en laid in Chicago has proved 
unsatisfactory, and the company by whom 
it was put down have Ijeen ordered by 
the city to replace it with granite blocks. 

From the Marquette, Mich., Mining 
Joumnl, of the 11th inst., we take the 
following: For the week ending with 
Wednesday, the 8th, the lake shipments 
of iron ore from the mines of the Lake 
Superior region amounted to 165,533 gross 
tons, of wluch 21,795 tons went from Mar¬ 
quette, 45,575 tons from St. Ignace, 73,889 
tons ^m Escanaba, 21,795 tons horn 
Ashland, Wis., and 13,845 tons from Two 
Harbors, Minn. This makes the aggre¬ 
gate for the season to date 2,031,897 tons, 
this being 251,473 tons less than the quan¬ 
tity that had been sent to market by lake 
at the corresponding date last yi«r. The 
shipments by range are as follows: Mar¬ 
quette range, 788,066 tons; Gogebic range, 
592,350 tons; Menominee range, 495,986 
tons; Vermillion range, 155,495 tons. 

Port. 1888. 1887. 1886. 

Marquette. 805,042 438,782 485,^ 

Escidiaba.. 1,024,142 1,083,368 789,903 


47,682 

541,500 


86,907 

885,558 


171,775 156,846 


St. Ignace. 63,457 

Ashlan^ Wis.. 488,761 

Two Harbors, 

Minn . 155,496 

Total.2,031,W 2,288,870 1,804,308 

The Ohio Falls Car Company, Jefferson¬ 
ville, Ind., have taken an order for 200 
gondola coal cars from the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, which, besides the 
other freight work, will keep them busy 
until October. For several months they 
have been busy on passenger work, avoid¬ 
ing the low prices bidding on freight con¬ 
tracts. The restarting of the freight de¬ 
partment will mve regular employment to 
severe* hundred hands, who were laid off 
or occupied in other ways. The company 
have made extensive improvements during 
the interim, some being a complete saw¬ 
mill added to the plant and the building 
of large shops for the erection of freight 
cars. 

The Aluminum Brass and Bronze Com¬ 
pany, of Waterbury, have purchased a 
tract of land in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
will begin at once to erect brick buildings 
covering 65,000 square feet of ground for 
their works. The company will hav# a 
capital stock of $250,000 paid in, and wiU 
soon establish a large plant. 
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The Iron Age Index. 


A complete Index for Volume XLf 
January to June, 1888, is now ready. 
Subscribers desiring to have a copy should 
apply early, as only a limited number 
have been printed. 


Tribntary Traffic. 


A question of importance in transporta¬ 
tion has lately been brought to public at¬ 
tention. In brief, it is this: Has a trade 
center a legitimate claim upon the traffic 
which may be tributary to it, and if so, in 
what does it consist and how far may it 
demand favbring rates of freight? Not 
long since the merchants of Kansas City 
appealed to the railroads running through 
Kansas and through the East to arrange 
rates on Kansas corn and other products 
80 that they might buy it, bring it to Kan¬ 
sas City, and resell at Cnicago or at the 
seaboard. As the tariffs then stood this 
was doubtful, because the through rate to 
Eastern points from place of growth was 
lower than the local rate to Kansas City 
and the through rate from thence. A re¬ 
cent meeting of railroad managers was 
held to consider the appeal, but without 
result thus far. If the railroads rai^ the 
through rate it must necessarily hurt the 
grower, and in the long run the carrier 
too; and yet the Kansas local rates cannot 
be reduced without cutting down such 
railroad revenue as may be considered 
necessary for reasonable profit, and which 
on local business is not unfair. 

The same discrimination is complained 
of by Chicago. Instances are cited where 
grain from Iowa and Nebraska has been 
carried to New York at through rates 
which are less than the sum of the rates to 
Chicago and then to New York. The 
Interstate Commission has lately been tak¬ 
ing testimony upon a somewhat similar 
complaint at Detroit. The tariff between 
Detroit and New York is 78 per cent, of 
the Chicago-New York rate, while the 
proportion of the roads East of Detroit on 
Chicago traffic to and from New York is 
but 70 per cent, of that through rate. The 
defense of the railroads is that these facts 
have no real relation to each other; that 
the Detroit-New York rate is reasonable in 
itself and cannot be judged by any pro¬ 
portion of a through rate to any other city; 
that strict mileage proportion in making 
tariffs is out of the question, because, as 
all acknowledge, terminal expenses are 
not reduced as distance is shortened, and 
hence the shorter the haul the greater the 
proportional cost. It must be acknowl¬ 
edged, however, that this state of things 
has one bad result; it destroys the 
possibility of -the gathering in of a large 
traffic which snail be tributary to that city 
from a wide extent ol country, for the 


1 through rates to and from villages, 
with higher local rates for local trade, will 
tend to free those villages from depend¬ 
ence upon any near-by city. 

The Interstate Commission are already 
on record upon this point. When Omaha 
complained that the rates from Chicago to 
Lincoln were lower than the two rates each 
side of Omaha adde i together the Com¬ 
mission declined to condemn the tariff. 
Omaha, they said, could not ask to control 
Nebraska business to the detriment of the 
rest of the State. The reasoning would 
seem to be sound. Why should any city, 
whether on the seaboard, on the lakes, or 
on the rivers, continue to monopolize the 
trade of large sections of our country 
through unduly favoring freight rates, to 
the disadvantage of a large portion of our 
people ? It is of great importance to a 
healthy growth in prosperity of any State 
that its products of the soil or of manu¬ 
facture should reach consumers at the least 
possible expense of time or money, and 
that return commodities should in like 
manner be transported to them from points 
of origin. If we admit that particular 
trade belongs of right to particular places 
we endanger this other right to general 
prosperity. It is a fact, too, that cities 
generally do not need special transporta¬ 
tion favors to secure and retain a fair 
trade. The advantages of neighborhood 
are of themselves decidedly great. Quick 
delivery of goods sold and quick returns 
for produce consigned, a more intimate 
friendship between buyer and seller than is 
possible when these are widely separated, 
these and other points will be readily ap¬ 
preciated, and small disadvantages in 
freight rates are not enough to overcome 
them. 

It is poossible that we may shortly see 
modifications in our geograpldcal arrange¬ 
ment of rates. Heretofore a prominent 
place like Chicago has been the basal point 
of the system, and the rates to and from 
other places have been made in proportion. 
But such a system, while orderly and 
readily understood, has its disadvantages. 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit 
are basal points, because they are natural 
trade centers. It may be argued, there¬ 
fore, that they really do not need rate 
favors. Another reason for their position 
as basal points is that there is a necessity 
for some stopping points in tariffs. But 
such a system does not always admit of 
the lovrest possible rate—say, on grain— 
from the wheat fields to the consumer, 
who possibly may be located in Europe; 
for under this supposed railroad necessity 
for a basal point this grain may be com¬ 
pelled to pay tribute to some railroad com¬ 
peting point not on the direct line to desti¬ 
nation. If we acknowledge any authority 
in European percendents, such a round¬ 
about journey, if it exceed the straight line 
by more than 25 per cent, of distance, is a 
wrong to the direct line and to the shipper, 
if his possible gains be lessened by this really 
needless adherence to a geographical sys¬ 
tem. It is probable that from these com¬ 
plaints of discrimination on the part of the 
cities we have named will arise decisions 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by our railroad managers and by public 
opinion, leading to the opinion that no 
articular section or cities have any in- 
erent right to any particular trade, and 
that the first principle is the cheapest 
possible carriage between producer and 
consumer, without regard to geographical 
position of other intermediate towns. 


The Blast Furnaces on August 1. 

During July quite a number of furnaces 
blew in, the majority of them classing 
among the larger producers, so that on the 
whole the tendency is again toward a 
slightly increased product. The reports 
from a number of plants now idle, which 
contemplate an early resumption, lead to 
the conclusion that this tendency has not 
yet spent its force, though it must not be 
forgotten that it is natural to report the 
prospect of early blowing in, while few 
furnace managers, often hoping against 
hope to carry their stacks through serious 
trouble, are willing to admit that they 
may soon be forced to go on the list of 
temporarily idle plants. 

In detail, the position of the anthracite 
furnaces was as follows: 

jlnthracite Furnaces in Blast August 1. 


Location 
of furnaces. 


c 



c 



II 


s 

55 


|l 

I" 

5 


New York. 

New Jersey. 

Spiegel. 

Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley..., 

Spiegel. 

Schuylkill Valley. 
L. Susquehanna 

Valley. 

Lebanon Valley.. 
U. Susquehanna 

Valley. 

Maryland. 


26 

15 

8 

46 

1 

36 

23 

15 


18 

4 


10 

4 

2 

27 

1 

16 

11 

14 

8 

0 


2,983 

1,297 

148 

9,947 

50 

5,814 

4,304 

6,751 

2,603 

0 


8,986 

8,498 

67 

4,371 

0 

4,065 

2,852 

400 

1,881 


Total 


|187 


98 


38,887 


94 


21,671 


As will be observed from the following 
comparison, August opened with a slightly 
increased capacity at works, though of 
course considerably below that of last year: 

Furnaces Capacity 


In New York the principal events dur¬ 
ing July were the blowing in of the Kirk¬ 
land furnace, on the 17th, and the stop¬ 
page of the second Onondaga on the 14th. 
In New Jersey only four furnaces were in 
operation, Chester remaining banked. The 
second of the spiegeleisen furnaces of the 
New Jersey Zinc and Iron Company was, 
however, blown in on the 2d of this month. 
In the Schuylkill Valley Mount Laurel is 
now idle, and Norway was forced to go 
out for relining on the 26th ult., with the 
possibility of resuming in the beginning 
of October. Topton, too, was not running 
at the beginning of the month. In the 
Lehigh Valley Crane is running all its 
five furnaces. Bethlehem is producing 
with six, the Thomas Company with ten, 
and Glendon one. Durham, which was 
out of blast since January 21, ran during 
the greater part of July. Returns of the 
production of every furnace, with the ex¬ 
ception of a single one, make the aggre¬ 
gate July product 44,052 gross tons. The 
growing use of Lake ore at the leading 
works is running up the product. 

In the Lower Susquehanna Valley, the 
only change brought about is the blowing 
in of the second Chickies furnace. The 
Lebanon Valley continues its exceptional 


in Diasi. per weei 

August 1, 1888. 96 883^ 

July 1. 92 82,478 

June 1. 99 82,418 

Mayl. 96 81,006 

April 1. 94 80,496 

Maieh 1. 98 28A96 

February 1. 97 29,989 

Januanr 1. 118 88,206 

December 1,1887. 122 89,487 

November 1. 124 40J128 

October 1. 128 88,440 

September 1. 125 88,888 

Au^tl. 129 87,900 

July 1. 188 40,742 
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position of being that producing section« 
in which by far the greatest percentage of 
the capacity is actively engaged. Returns 
from all but one furnace company show a 
total production of 80,000 gross tons in 
July. In the Upper Susquehanna district 
the same plants are running, their aggre¬ 
gate July product from official reports 
being 11,529 gross tons. 

The position of the coke furnaces was as 
follows on the 1st inst.: 


Bituminom and Coke Furnaces in Blast August 1 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New York. . 

3 

1 

064 

2 

1,900 

Pennsjlvania:. 

Pittsburgh dis- 





trict. 

19 

16 

16,953 

4 

2,950 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

811 

0i 

1 0 

Shenango Valley.. 

20 

11 

6,511 

9 

4,676 

Juniata and 






Conem. 

21 

12 

6.023 

0 

1 3,320 

Spiegel. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

200 

Toughi. Valley.... 

6 

3 

1,262 

‘> 

976 

Miscellaneous..... 

3 

1 

614 

2 

045 

Maryland. 

2 

1 

200 

1 

120 

Vir^ia.. 

11 

7 

3,625 

4 

2,115 

West Virginia. 

6 

1 

746 

5 

2,046 

Kentucky. 

4 

4 

1,068 

0 

0 

Ohio: 






MahoningV alley.. 

Hanging Rock. 

Hocking Valley... 

13 

10 

7,516 

3 

2,028 

11 

8 

1,946 

3 

, 548 

14 

4 

1,180 

10 

2,128 

Central and 






Northern. 

17 

0 

6,930 

8 

3,578 

Illinois. 

16 

7 

7,637 

8 

7.118 

Missouri. 

8 

1 

418 

7i 3,860 

Wisconsin. 

4 

2 

900 

2 

1.252 

Indiana. 

2 

1 

174 

1 240 

Michigan. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

250 

Alabama. 

19 

13 

6,470 

6 3,481 

Tennessee. 

10 

8 

3,4(K 

2 

947 

Georgia. 

2 

1 

546 

1 260 

Colorado. 

1 

1 

462 


0 

Total... 

1 213 

122 

74,865 

1 91 44,327 


The coke furnaces have therefore re¬ 
covered to their May and June work, as 
the following comparison will show : 

No. of Capacity 
fumncee. per week. 

August 1, 1888. 122 74.855 

July 1. 121 80.548 

June 1. 128 75.427 

May 1. 130 75.815 

April 1. 128 70,644 

March 1. 128 68,802 

February 1. 136 73,012 

Januaiy 1,1888. 143 83,101 

December 1,1887... 144 88,835 

November 1. 151 90,450 

October 1. 152 89,123 

September 1. 145 8^124 

August 1. 113 62,001 

In the Pittsburgh district Isabella No. 
1, which has been idle for several months 
for repairs, blew in early this month; Edith, 
which went out on April 6, is to be ready 
on about September 15, and Soho, of the 
Moorhead-McCleane Company, may be at 
work toward the close of next month. On 
the other hand, Lucy No. 1, of Carnegie 
Brothers & Co., Limited, is expected to go 
out for repairs during the current month. 
On the whole, therefore, an increasing 
product is expected. In the Shenango 
Valley Ella is out for repairs, but on the 
other hand Etna started again on the 26th 
ult. Neshannock did not come up to its 
usual product in July, being stopped for 
two weeks to put in a new 18 x 60 Whit- 
well hot-blast stove, making the fourth of 
that plant. One of the Stewart furnaces 
was blow’n out in July. In the Juniata 
and Conemaugh valleys 12 furnaces made 
last month 26,674 tons of pig iron, an 
unusually large output. Among the fur¬ 
naces grouped under * ‘ Miscellaneous ” in 
Pennsylvania, it may be noted that Center 
was to begm blowing again early this 
month. 

In Maryland Catoctin, under new 
management, resun^ed late in July. In 
Virginia there have been no changes. 


During the month Lynchburg is again to 
be added to the active stacks. In West 
Virginia Belmont was still the only plant 
producing on the 1st inst., but since then 
Irondale has resumed. In Kentucky all 
the four furnaces are running, Ashland 
making American Scotch foundry iron. 

• In the Mahoning Valley production is 
again on the increase. During July Anna 
resumed on the 20th ult., Mary on the 26th 
and Thomas oa the 1st inst. Falcon was 
still banked early in the month. The 
July product was 28,429 tons, but the 
furnaces are now producing at the rate of 
7516 tons a week, or close to 32,000 tons 
a month. An increase has also taken 
place among the furnaces in Central and 
Northern Ohio. The Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company are running three furnaces, 
Zanesville is again producing, and Ben- 
wood was to blow in early this month, and 
one of the Graffton furnaces, leased by 
McKeefrey & Hofins, is having a new bosh 
put in, which was completed yesterday. 
Emma went out for repairs on the 27th 
ult., while Franklin was banked dur¬ 
ing the whole of July. In the Hocking 
Valley the only item of news is that Crafts 
is to resume this month. In Illinois 
Calumet stopped for repairs, which, it is 
expected, will be completed by October 1, 
but, on the other hand, the South Chicago 
plant is doing more, so that the capacity 
blowing is greater, though the number of 
furnaces was the same. In Missouri only 
one stack is at work. In Wisconsin the 
second Bay View is now idle, too, but, on 
the other hand, Minerva and Mayville are 
at work. 

In Alabama Sheffield was banked on 
the 24th ult., but one of the Sloss furnaces 
w^nt in on the 11th. The first stack of 
the Sheffield and Birmingham Company is 
to be blown on the 17th. Both Alice, two 
Ensley, two Eurekas and one Woodward 
are at work. In Tennessee Sewanee is 
out, and one South Pittsburg furnace is 
idle. In Georgia Cherokee went out of 
blast for want of coke and to make repairs. 
. The position of the charcoal furnaces 
was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast August 1, 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of furnaces. 

Number 
in blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New England. 

14 

7 

610 

7 

680 

New York. 

10 

4 

480 

6 

476 

Pennsylvania.. 

23 

3 

266 

20 

810 

Maryland. 

13 

2 

261 

11 

670 

Virginia.! 

23 

5 

106 

18 

750 

West Virginia.. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

165 

Ohio. 

18 

8 

.582 

10 

673 

Kentucky.! 

3 

2 

100 

1 

80 

North Carolina. 

2 

1 

90 

1 

80 

Tennessee. 

10 

5 

1,220 

6 

1,130 

Georgia. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

114 

Alabama.i 

10 

8 

1,620 

2 

375 

Michigan. 

26 

12 

3,607 

13 

2,;i06 

Minnesota. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

190 

Missouri. 

4 

2 

623 

2 

320 

Wisconsin. 

11 

4 

817 

7 

1,070 

Texas. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

178 

California.. 

1 

(> 

U 

1 

230 

Washington Ter.... 

1 

1 

330 

0 

0 

Oregon. 

1 

1 

270 

0 

0 

Total. 

176 

66 

11,137 

111 

10,006 


There have been few changes in the 
status of the charcoal furnaces. In Mary¬ 
land Muirkirk was stopped by a fire. In 
Virginia the same furnaces are at work, to 
which Walton is soon to be added. In 
Kentucky both Bellefonte and Hunnewell 
are producing and Estill is to come in at 
an early date. In Ohio Vesuvius has 


stopped to put in a new hearth and bosh, 
while in Michigan Spring Lake is prepar¬ 
ing to go in, if indeed it has not resumed 
at this time. In Wisconsin Hinkle is ex¬ 
pected to blow in September 15th. In 
Tennessee Bear Spring went into blast on 
the 24th ult., and Speedwell was expected 
to blow again on the 15th of this month. 
In Alabama both the Woodstocks are out, 
No. 2 having stopped on the Ist inst. for 
repairs. 

The Position of Tin PUtes. 


The reduced stooks of tin plates on this 
side, approaching downright exhaustion 
in some grades, in spite of the largely in¬ 
creased importation, lead to the conclusion 
that our consumption of the article is 
greater at present than it has been at any 
previous time, and that with our fine fruit 
and cereal crops and the comparative 
cheapness of provisions and petroleum the 
tin plate trade will continue to fiourish 
during the coming fall season. This ex¬ 
pectation is hightened by the promise of 
an unusually heavy export of merchandise 
in general, and of canned goods in par¬ 
ticular, to the Antilles, South and Central 
America. Since the rise in coflfee and 
sugar planters are again fiourishiug, the 
result being an enlarged consumption of 
all sorts of canned goods. 

Our import of tin plates for the 11 
months of tlie fiscal year, which ended 
June 30 last, was 12 percent, greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1887, 
for it amounted net to 255,628 tons of 
2240 pounds, against 228,270 tons during 
the preceding 11 months, yet the stocks 
in the seaports and the interior have 
reached a low ebb, proving that the ab¬ 
sorption has run ^ead of the unprece¬ 
dented supply. 

We have before us the circular of Messrs. 
Henry Nash & Co., Liverpool, from which 
we extract a few figures relating to the 
export thence of tin plates to American 
ports during the first six months of 1888 
and 1887. They were as follows, in boxes: 


English Exports of Tin Plales to American 


Ports. 

Port. 

New York. 

Philadelphia. 

Boston. 

Baltimore. 

San Francisco. 

New Orleans. 

Portland, Me. 

Portland, Ore. 

Other ports. 

Totals. 


1887. 

1888. 

601,414 

292,368 

161,287 

202,327 

109,041 

114,022 

116424 

137,978 

79,307 

68,078 

28,272 

40,174 

63,166 

19,409 

8Ji24 

4,218 

47,667 

183» 

1,101,792 

964,967 


The falling oflf to New York will be 
noticed. 


The Board of Trade returns for tin 
plates for the first six months were as un¬ 
der: 



1886. 

1887. 

1888. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

To France. 

. 2,848 

8,106 

2,449 

the United States. 148,388 

186310 

140,424 

Canada.. 

. 6,643 

8,472 

8,996 

Australia.. 

. 1,879 

8,081 

4384 

Other countries... 23,741 

26319 

81,076 

Totals. 

.181,904 

176,188 

188479 

The increased 

takings by 

Canada and 


Australia will be observed. 

The most surprising thing is to find out 
how very well sold most of the makers 
are. Borne few of them make it a rule 
never to sell forward to any large extent, 
but the great majority of them say they 
cannot deliver plates before September, 
some say October, and even all the year 
has been named by others. The volume 
of exports keeps up; the total shipments 
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to all ports are about 240,000 boxes in ex¬ 
cess of last year. The stocks in shipping 
ports have been decreased during the 
month 15,000 boxes. 

Considering the numerous fluctuations 
in pig tin since October last, makers have 
steered their way well enough, and 
the comparative steadiness in the price of 
plates at Liverpool has evidently been in¬ 
strumental in giving an impulse to ex¬ 
ports; if prices had fluctuated largely 
through speculative influences or a waver¬ 
ing disposition on the part of makers, ex¬ 
ports would not unlikely have diminished, 
instead of following its even course undis¬ 
turbed. It is to be hoped that a similar 
conservative spirit may characterize the 
remainder of the year and steady the con* 
fidence in the future of the article. 


The economic handling of material in 
carrying out engineering work of any 
magnitude is deservedly a matter of much 
interest, and the novel expedients which 
now and then suggest themselves under 
special conditions are well worth record¬ 
ing. We have been tempted to refer to 
this subject* more particularly by the re¬ 
cent publication of an account of some of 
the methods adopted in sinking the cais¬ 
sons for the Forth Bridge. A specially de¬ 
signed hydraulic shovel was used in dig¬ 
ging through a stratum of very tough 
bowlder clay, and some means had to be 
provided for getting rid of the water which 
the apparatus exhausted, and which ac¬ 
cumulated in the caisson. To avoid dis¬ 
tressing the men the air pressure in the 
caisson, after the latter was made tight 
against the entrance of water around it by 
sinking the edges into the clay, was al¬ 
lowed to fall to a point much below the 
hydrostatic pressure due to the head of 
water above it. It became doubtful 
whether with an atmosphere relatively so 
attenuated the pumps employed would 
lift the waste water through the 60 or 
more feet necessary to reach the surface, 
and the question was therefore solved by 
the simple expedient of setting the suction- 
pipe so as to draw in air with the water. 
In passing through the valves together, 
the air and water were churned into a sort 
of emulsion, lighter than water alone, and 
a discharge of this was easily maintained 
from the upper end of the delivery-pipe, 
without resorting to force-pumps or air- 
chambers. While we are not aware of any 
previous instance where the lift amounted 
to as mu<;h as 60 or 80 feet, the 
notion of taking advantage of the 
reduced weight of a mixture of water and 
air, as compared with that of water, is not 
so very new, but has, we think, been ap¬ 
plied on many occasions in raising water 
through hights ranging from about 28 to 
86 feet. The account, however, recalls 
the method which, we believe, was adopted 
a number of years ago in the Hudson 
River Tunnel in removing from the head¬ 
ing the material of excavation. This, 
which was soft mud, was thinned by the 
admixture of water, and in this state was 
forced by the air pressure in the heading 
through a line of pipes leading from a 
trough to a suitable place for deposit on 
the surface. The length of the pipe line, 
as we remember it, was considerable, with¬ 
out, however, giving rise to any difliculty, 
and the simplicity and convenience of the 
method were striking. No machinery 


was necessary, as pipes simply were laid 
down and a slight additional tax was put 
on the air compressors, which were in reg¬ 
ular use for supplying the headings. But 
the novelty of this arrangement also may 
be questioned, since in some localities in 
the manufacture of earthenware the clay, 
in a properly prepared state, is conveyed 
through pipes over short distances in a 
similar manner, illustrating the advantages 
of the system, though somewhat modifled, 
on a relatively smaller scale. The pecul¬ 
iar value of the methods under certain 
conditions, however, makes them gener¬ 
ally interesting. 


The steel rail situation in the West is 
becoming a matter of anxiety to others 
besides the steel rail manufacturers. As 
long as orders for steel rails were abun^nt 
the manufactiuers of other forms of iron 
and steel competed with one another on 
fairly equal terms for business, and often 
enjoyed an overflow from the rail mills of 
work which the capacity of some part of 
their plant was not equal to. The rail 
mills were then very far from being a dis¬ 
turbing element in the general situation, 
except that they formed an important 
factor in making the price of ore and coke 
high by consuming such enormous quan¬ 
tities of these materials, and thus indi¬ 
rectly but unintentionally making such 
materials high-priced for other iron and 
steel manufacturers. Now, however, the 
situation is changed, and the makers of 
iron and steel for the general market have 
good reason to feel apprehensive of com¬ 
petition for business in many lines from the 
great Bessemer steel works. They have blast 
furnaces of the most modem type, employ 
accomplished chemists, have able man¬ 
agers, and are prepared to make pig iron 
of nearly any quality desired. A number 
of them have rolling mills for turning out 
other products than rails, and can speedily 
enter the field with mild bar steel to take 
the place of iron or to supplant the higher 
priced bar steel made by mills purchasing 
the blooms or billets. The Joliet Steel 
Company have already embarked in the 
manufacture of wire rods to secure an out¬ 
let for part of their product, and the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company are 
contemplating the erection of works to 
[ enable them to produce a heavy output of 
other forms of steel than rails, but there 
will still be a surplus capacity in the 
Western steel works for the production of 
steel for the general market if the demand 
for rails does not improve. The entire 
substitution of steel for iron has often been 
prophesied, and the fulfillment of the 
prophecy has been as often deferred, but 
every such period of dullness in the rail 
trade as that now existing bnngs the 
inevitable day nearer when steel will 
crowd rolled iron to the wall. 


During the past few weeks our market 
reports from every section of the country 
have reflected the healthier tone which has 
at last given way to the long continued 
decline. Buyers after having long kept 
within the bounds of early requirements 
have at last purchased liberally for deliv¬ 
ery into the future. Month after month 
the patience of sellers was sorely tried by 
the absence of round orders. Again and 
again the claim that bottom had been 
reached was disproved by the announce¬ 


ment of lower prices. Sellers from dis¬ 
tant points, unheard of in local markets, 
pressed material with all the vigor, and aU 
the indifference to price, which character¬ 
izes those who are seeking a footing in 
new territory. The tide has at last turned. 
It is rising slowly, almost imperceptibly. 
No one expects a sudden increase in values, 
and the position of business generally 
throughout the country is still too depend¬ 
ent upon crop developments to admit of 
the statement that a set-back is impossible. 
A discouraging feature, too, which of 
course has its indirect effect upon all de¬ 
partments of the iron trade, is the steady 
decline m steel rails, which have sold at 
$29 at tidewater and at $80 at Chicago. 
But in all the other lines which go to 
making up the greater part of the business 
in which the readers of The Iron Age are 
interested it has been clearly shown that 
restricted buying has made the current 
consumption appear really smaller than it 
was. When there is an end to the present 
uncertainty as to the crops, with its exag¬ 
gerated misstatements niade on both sides 
by interested speculators, then it will be¬ 
come clear what' the tendency is to be. A 
great gain has already been made in putting 
the markets into a sounder and more hope¬ 
ful position. 

The bghtning rod has endured more 
ridicule than usually falls to the lot 
of a novel appliance whose value can¬ 
not be incontestably proved. This is 
partly owing the poor quality of the 
earlier rods, and partly to the peculiar 
methods of the lightning-rod men them¬ 
selves, who in the past have sold their 
goods in the country districts by the assist¬ 
ance of the most extravagant stories. Un¬ 
warranted and ridiculous claims have had 
much to do with the disrepute into which 
the lightning-rod has fallen among the 
uneducated. Intelligent people, however, 
who have not been misled by ignorant re¬ 
port, are almost unanimous in considering 
it an important factor of safety. So gen¬ 
eral is this reasonable faith that it is aston¬ 
ishing to read in a journal devoted 
exclusively to electrical matters, that “the 
uselessness of the lightning-rod is becom¬ 
ing so generally understood that the agents 
find their vocation a trying one. Fewer 
and fewer rods are manufactured each 
year, and the day will come when a light¬ 
ning-rod on a bouse will be regarded in 
the same light as a horseshoe over a man's 
door.” We are not in possession of sta¬ 
tistics of the lightning-rod industry, so 
cannot admit or dispute the statement that 
the manufacture of lightning-rods is de¬ 
creasing. Estimated in lineal feet, w’e 
would not be suprised if the production 
had fallen off, but this is no fair criterion. 
Some years ago large quantities of small 
iron lightning-rods were sold, and were 
fitted and put up in the cheapest possible 
manner. Such conductors, when new, 
were of little, if any, use, and after a short 
time, when the points became rusty and 
the joints broken, were utterly and alto¬ 
gether valueless. It is not fair, therefore, 
to condemn the system because so faultily 
exemplified. It is quite likely that the 
wretched imitations of lightning-rods are 
made less than heretofore, hut, on the 
other hand, rods well constructed and 
fitted are increasingly popular. A well- 
made copper rod with gilded points and 
ample groundings cannot be had for a six- 
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pence, and the owners of houses of moder¬ 
ate cost would rather brave the uncertain 
thunderbolt than meet a certain expense. 
The fact that cheap and inefficient rods arc- 
less popular than formerly is no argument 
that the principle of protection by light¬ 
ning conductors is scientifically unsound. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tbe Life of Iron Roofs. 

Marshallton, Dkl., August 14,1888. 

To the Editor: Noticing in The Iron 
AgeoitYiQ 9th inst. an article “The Life 
of an Iron Roof,’’ I would state that my 
barn is covered with an iron roof which 
was put on in 1846. This roof is the or¬ 
dinary standing groove, and, beyond paint¬ 
ing every three or four years and some 
slight repairs caused by the blizzard last 
•March, has cost nothing since it was put 
on. We have a house in Wilmington that 
has a similar roof, put on in 1850, and, ex¬ 
cept an occasional painting, has cost 
nothing for repairs. An adjoining tin 
roof of about same size, put on at same 
time as the iron roof, has required as much 
painting as the iron roof, and cost over 
$100 additional on repairs. Both the iron 
roofs above mentioned are in perfect con¬ 
dition to-day. Very resp^tfully 

J. R. Brinohurst. 

The autumn meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute is to be held at Edinburgh 
on the 20th, 21st, 22d and 2dd of August. 
The following paptrs will be presented: 
“On Testing Machines,” Daniel Adam¬ 
son, president; “On Manganese Steel,” 
R. A. Hadfield, Sheffield; “ On the Metal¬ 
lurgical Exhibits at the Glasgow Exhibi¬ 
tion,” W. J. Millar, C. E., Glasgow; “On 
the Mineral Resources of Eastern Scot¬ 
land,” H. H. Howell, director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland, Edmburgh; 
“On the Forth Bridge,” F. E. Cooper, 
M. I. C. E., resident engineer; “On the 
Testing of Materials of Construction in the 
United States,” George H. Clapp, Pitts¬ 
burgh; “On the Chemical Processes In¬ 
volved in the Rusting of Iron,” Professor 
Crum-Brown, F.R.SS.L. and E., Edin¬ 
burgh; and “On a New Form of Pyro¬ 
meter,” Professor Wiborgh, Stockholm. 

Sulzer & Vogt, proprietors of the 
Louisville Machine and Elevator Works, 
Louisville, Ey., finding that their shops 
are inadequate for present requirements, 
have purchased a large lot on the comer of 
Main and Preston streets, running through 
to Washington street, and are now erect¬ 
ing a building for machinery shops 50 x 
200 feet, four stories high. The foundry 
will be 45 X 200 feet, the blacksmith shop 
80 X 60 feet, and the warerooms 40 x 200 
feet. Across Washington street they are 
building boiler yards and sheet-iron works 
105 X 200 feet. The two specialties man¬ 
ufactured by Sulzer & Vo^ are ice ma¬ 
chines and elevators, both of which are 
widely used through several States. The 
firm have been working under disadvan¬ 
tages for some time, as the old buildings 
now used are some distance apart, requir¬ 
ing extra supervision in the various works. 
It is a bold venture on the part of this en¬ 
terprising firm, who are uniting the several 
lines of business on so large a scale, and it 
will be watched with interest, but as the 
present move is the result of success in the 
past it will not be surprising to see them 
continue to prosper. 

During the first six months of the cur¬ 
rent year the Boston and Montana Copper 
Company produced at their Butte works 
14,866,750 pounds of matte, containing 
8,815,484 pounds of fine copper. The 
product of June was 1,775,000 pounds fine. 


OBITUARY. 

John Featberstone. 

Intelligence has been received from | 
Dresden, Germany, of the sudden death at 
that place of John Featherstone, of Chi- 
cago, proprietor of one of the largest iron 
foundries in the Northwest. Mr. Feath¬ 
erstone had been in poor health for a year 
or more, and about a month since left 
Chicago for the East and for Europe, ar¬ 
riving at Dresden but a short time before 
his death, which occurred on the 9th inst. 
He was born in Schenectady, N. Y., in 
1884, and was therefore but 54 years old 
when he died. He was of English parent¬ 
age, his father having removed to America 
from Exeter, England, a few years before 
his birth. The untimely death of his 
father threw the support of the family 
upon John, w ho was the oldest son, and 
who had just learned the trade of a inolder. 
H^ was equal to the situation, and demon¬ 
strated, while yet but a boy, the po8.ses- 
sion of those qualities which made him 
such a successful business man later in life. 
He removed to Chicago in 1866, and en¬ 
tered the service of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad Company, remain¬ 
ing until he attained the foremanship of 
their brass foundry. Soon after, a^ut 
1870, he concluded to enrage in business 
upon his own account, and started a small 
foundry at North Halstead and Front 
streets on the site now occupied by the 
large works into which his modest venture 
st^dily grew. He has been in late years 
ably assisted by his sons, who will doubt¬ 
less continue the business which their 
father established upon such a solid foun¬ 
dation. Mr. Featherstone possessed in an 
eminent degree the esteem of those 
brought into business relations with him. 
They recognized him as a man endowed 
by nature with more than ordinal^ shrewd¬ 
ness, and who had added to his natural 
gifts those qualities and advantages only 
sei'ured by constant application ana in¬ 
tense devotion to a chosen occupation. 
He was an accomplished mechanic, whose 
delight was to solve sr intricate problem 
over which his co-workers were puzzling, 
and whose thoroughness of knowledge in 
everything pertaining to his craft assured 
perfect work. Although he watched 
every detail of business with scrupulous 
care, as does every successful man, he was 
of a generous disposition, and his charities 
were many. To his employees he was a 
strict master, but a most faithful friend, 
and always possessed their entire confi¬ 
dence. He married early in life, and 
leaves four sons. His remains will be re¬ 
moved from Dresden to Chicago for in¬ 
terment. 

Parties formerly interested in the cop¬ 
per mines at Blue Hill, Me., upon which 
much work was done several years ago, 
and which were closed on account of the 
very low price to which copper fell, have 
lately taken the properties upon which the 
most important development work was 
done, ana a new company have been or¬ 
ganized, capital $250,000, under the laws 
of Maine, to work the combined property, 
and operations have already begun. It is 
expected to very soon get out some paying 
copper. 

The Leechburg Foundry and Machine 
Company, of Pittsburgh, whose works at 
Leechburg were partially destroyed by fire 
on March 29th last, the foundry buildings 
and machine shop being razed to the 
ground, have replaced these buildings. 
The new foundry building is 125 feet long 
by 60 feet span, in which steel ingot molds 
will be made. The new machine shop is 
60 feet wide by 105 feet long. The 
works will be connected with the Pennsyl- 
vama Railroad by a switch, which will 


give the company excellent shipping facil¬ 
ities, and are also equipped with the most 
modern machinery and appliances, and are 
now in full operation with orders enough 
on hand to run them full time the balance 
of the year. 

Washington News. 

{From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., Autrust 14, 1888. 

Senator Allison said to-day that he 
thought it would be safe to say that the 
Revenue Reduction bill upon which the 
Sub-Committee on Finance have been en¬ 
gaged for so many weeks would be ready 
by this time next week. The sub-eem 
mittee have gone over the entire sweep of 
the sources of revenue from customs and 
excise, and think that they have been able 
to compile a bill which will have a minimum 
effect, if any at all, in disturbing indus¬ 
tries. These changes have been made in 
the customs duties. They have been in¬ 
corporated in the bill with the co-opera¬ 
tion and consent of the parties directly 
concerned, or at least by a representative 
share of them. There have been varioua 
speculations as to the prospects of the 
Senate bill after it reaches that body. 
The Democratic Senators some time 
ago announced their intention to an- 
ta^nize it with the Mills bill line 
for line. This was then intended 
simply for campai^ capital from 
their point of view. They are still of the 
same purpose, but from a very different 
TOint of antagonism. They have suddenly 
discovered that there is a very strong prob¬ 
ability that if the Senate substitute as they 
understand it gets into the House it will 
stand a very g(^ chance of passing. The 
tobacco tax provisions are favorably con¬ 
sidered by the Democratic representatives 
of the tobacco districts of the South. 
These gentlemen say that as their own bill 
failed to give their constituents the relief 
which they demand, they will avail them¬ 
selves of any other favorable opportunity 
to secure the passage of a bill for revenue 
reductions containing such provisions. 
The Administration Senators have just 
began to realize that they have a more 
serious contest on their hands in their 
body than the utterance of mere campaign 
buncombe. It is now their purpose to 
make a struggle to prevent a vote being 
taken in the Senate before the election in 
November. 

The Senate bill will be well under way 
by September 1. It is not the wish of the 
managers to get at a vote before the be¬ 
ginning of October. They then propose 
to bring the fighting to close quarters, 
first, by taking a vote m the Senate. Then 
the Republicans of the House will force 
the issue there. It would be a disastrous 

S iece of business for the managers of the 
lills bill to find the House concurring in 
the Senate substitute, and yet ^at is not 
an improbability, judging from the under¬ 
current of sentiment among a number of 
those who were at heart opposed to the 
Mills bill, but voted for it as a matter of 
party fealty. There has been method in 
the management of the revenue reduction 
measure in the Senate. If it should turn 
out as now not at all improbable it will 
stamp Senator Allison as one of the most 
adroit political managers in the Sen¬ 
ate. It was largely due to his 
courage and determination that the Repub¬ 
licans of the Senate were kept up to the 
line of an aggressive fight. A number 
were willing to sneak out of the contest 
under cover of postponement until Decem¬ 
ber. It was Senator Allison’s speech, 
backed by a few other remarks at the con- 
fercnce at Mr. Evarts’ residence, which 
brought the skulkers back into line. 

The movement has now gone so far that 
there is no chance to retreat with credit. 
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Nor is there any disposition to make a 
retrograde movement, as every Republican 
Senator is now convinced that the right 
thing has been done and the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee bill will receive their united and 
vigorous support in debate and in the vote. 


The Loeb Respirator. 

London Engineering gives an account of 
an exhibition recently held in London of 
Loeb’s appliances, which are designed to 
enable the wearer to breathe and work 
with comfort in dense smoke, and also in 
poisonous gases. The appliance consists 
of a respirator with an india-rubber mouth¬ 
piece. The respirator is held by two pro¬ 
jections, which are grasped between the 
teeth and the lips, additional security being 
provided by an elastic band passing round 
the head. The air is drawn in by the 
wearer through a series of small filters, 
containing respectively wet sponge, cotton 
wool, cotton wool damped with glycerine, 
and animal charcoal. These filters are 
very lightly packed, so that there is no re¬ 
sistance to the act of inspiration, and they 
are provided with valves which direct the 
air expired from the lungs into the ex¬ 
ternal atmosphere. The entire apparatus 
weighs less than a pound, and can be used 
without previous practice. When it is to 
be employed in an atmosphere which m 
deadly in its character, as in the choke 
damp of mines, the air is drawn from some 
place where it is pure through a light 
india-rubber tube. The filter is then | 
strapped to the waist of the wearer, and 
the respirator merely contains the valve, 
which cause the air to be drawn through 
the pipe and then to expire into the at¬ 
mosphere. A tube up to 100 feet in 
length can be manufactured with facility. 
Protection is afforded to the eyes by a pair 
of spectacles with india-rubber rims, which 
press tightly on the cheek and brow and 
exclude all smdke. Mechanical wipers 
are added to enable the glasses to be 
cleaned without removal. 

A man wearing the respirator spent half 
an hour in a building filled with dense 
smoke of a most pungent character with¬ 
out any difficulty, and afterward the in¬ 
ventor’s representative, with the aid of a 
flexible air pipe, entered a room contain¬ 
ing a dish of burning sulphur and re¬ 
mained there some time. It was clearly 
demonstrated that the respirator would 
enable the wearer to enter a building filled 
with smoke and discover the exact position 
of a fire. A few buckets of water 
promptly applied imder such circum¬ 
stances will do more good than the jet 
from a steam fire engine directed at ran¬ 
dom. On board ship, where the result of 
a fire is to fill the hold with smoke, this 
respirator would be most useful, and this 
fact has been recognized in the German 
navy, where Loeb’s respirators form part 
of the official equipment. Many of the 
German fire brigades have also adopted 
them. They are being introduced into 
England by the Fire and Mining Appli¬ 
ances Syndicate, of 49 Queen Victoria 
street, E. C., London. 


The Hastings Dormitory for Cambridge, 
now in process of erection, will be com¬ 
posed largely of iron beams and terra¬ 
cotta building blocks and the seven stair¬ 
ways all of iron, with a balustrade of 
wrought-iron strapwork. The exterior 
dimensions are 210 x 120 feet, and the walls 
are of brown mottled brick from Perth 
Amboy, N. J. The cost of the edifice is 
estimated at $280,000. 


Railway trains are now running direct 
from Pans to Constantinople. The next 
move is a railway from Constantinople to* 
Bagdad, to cost $75,000,000; distance, 
14M miles. 


Lima Oil in Chicago. 


Crude oil from Lima, Ohio, com¬ 
menced pouring into the great tanks 
at South Chicago on Monday morning, 
after three weeks from the time of 
starting, through an 8-inch pipe 206 
miles long. The oil is now flowing at the 
rate of 8000 barrels a day, and is designed 
for use as fuel. The plant at 100th street 
will be the distribunng station for the 
Northwest. The company have secured 
43 acres fronting the lake, where they will 
build side tracks. Pipe lines will proba- j 
bly be laid to the plant of the Union] 
street company, the North Chicago Rolling 
Mills Company and the leading brick man- j 
ufacturers. To smaller consumers the fuel 
will be delivered in tank cars. The 
National Transit Company, who handle 
the oil for the Standard Company, assert 
that 100 manufacturing firms are now using 
the new fuel in Chicago with great profit. 
They also say that the leading mills of 
Minneapolis and nearly all the great fac¬ 
tories of the Northwest are under contract 
to use the oil. When necessary, the sup¬ 
ply of oil by the pipe line can be increas^ 
to 24,000 barrels per day. This is accom-! 
plished by relay tanka, which are built 
along the route of the pipe, and which are 
kept filled. It will take about nine days 
to fill the two tanks now completed. In 
, the meantime side tracks will oe laid up 
to their sides and shipping will begin at 
once. Up to the present time the cost of 
oil to consumers has been cents per 
gallon. It is expected that the price will 
now be slightly reduced. Oil men antago¬ 
nistic to the Standard Oil Company admt 
that there is at present some saving to 
manufacturers by using the liquid fuel. 
But they also say that when the majority 
of manufacturers get their burners in the 
price of petroleum will advance rapidly 
until they will be obliged to pay as much, 
if not more, for their fuel thiem before. 
They say that the burners are very expen¬ 
sive, and few firms will revolt against an 
increase in the price of oil unless it be¬ 
comes too great a burden. The Standard 
people say the burners are not costly and 
are easy to remove. They are making 
iron-clad contracts with their patrons to 
furnish the petroleum at a fixed price. 


Manitoba’s Large Wheat Crop.— 

The wheat crop of 1887 m Manitoba, 
according to figures collected by the Win¬ 
nipeg Board of Trade, was even more 
phenomenally large than was at first re¬ 
ported. The estimate of 12,000,000 bush¬ 
els at first published was ri^tly regarded 
as an extraordinary one To it is now 
added; however, another 2,000,000 bush¬ 
els, bringing the total up to 14,000,000 
bushels. The accounting is thus made: 

Bushels. 

Wheat exported to Elastem Canada 


and Eujrape. 8,500,000 

Converted into flour in Manitoba_ 2,600,000 

Used as seed, 520,000 acres. 1,100,000 

In hands of millers and shippers and 
of fanners for close marketoig. 1,200,000 


Total. .18,400,000 

The 600,000 bushels short of the 14,000,- 


000 is made up of wheat used as feed on 
farms, and some still unthrashed and some 
grown at points too remote to be shipped 
by rail. It is calculated that about 1,900,- 
000 bushels of wheat ground in the prov¬ 
ince was exported in the shape of flour, 
some of it to British Columbia and Asia, 
the rest to the East. 


One of the present objections urged 
against emboss^ or chased metallic ves¬ 
sels is that the inner face is often irregu¬ 
lar, jagged or broken. In order to remedy 
these defects, Mr. Z. T. Hall, of the Arm 
of Hall & Carpenter, Philadelphia, has 
patented a .vessel, composed of an outer 


I wall which is embossed or chased, and an 
inner wall which is perfectly plain and 
smooth. The two walls are united at the 
top and bottom by beads or flanges, which 
close the joints between the two pa^ and 
g^ve the vessel the appearance of an 
sive article at a greatly reduced cost. The 
handle is secured to the outer wall by 
soldering or other suitable means. The 
invention is applicable to bowls, pitchers, 
teapots, coffee-pots and utensils of this 
general character. 


The Theisen Surface Condenser. 

The use of condensers with steam en- 
^nes is frequently rendered difficult by 
msufficient supply of condensing water, of 
which from 20 to 25 times the amount of 
feed water is required. If it were pos¬ 
sible to cool the condensing water quickly 
it could be used over and over again. In 
some cases this is effected by the use of 
cooling TOnds, which, however, occupy 
considerable space. In Theisen’s appara- 
ratus, describe in Eingler^s Polyt^ni- 
echee Journal^ the cooling is effectea by an 
I air-blast from blowing fans. The appara- 
I tus consists essentially of a plate-metal 
case, with surface condenser tubes fixed 
in the lower half of the case and immersed 
in water. The steam to be condensed 
circulates in these tubes, and the result¬ 
ing water is pumped out by an air-pump, 
and finally fed into the boUer by the feed¬ 
pump. The condensing water is cooled 
by a number of metal disks, which revolve 
slowly on horizontal spin^es, dip partly 
into toe water condensing, ana as they re¬ 
volve carry a small amount of water on 
their surfaces; a current of air from two 
screw fans fixed at one end of the ease 
containing the condenser impinges on the 
surfaces of the disks. The coobng action 
takes place by the evaporation of the 
moisture on the disks, and as these revolve 
they take up the heat from the heated con¬ 
densing water to be cooled again by the 
air current. They are stated to take so 
much heat from tne water as to keep it 
cool enough for condensing the steam. In 
Messrs. L. Mannstadt <& Co.’s rolling mill, 
at Ealk, near Cologne, Germany, the ap¬ 
paratus has been adapt^ to engines in(u- 
cadng 470 horse-power. These engines, 
it is stated, were formerly worked as non¬ 
condensing ennnes, and the saving by 
condensing is about $840 monthly in coal. 


The tropical fruit trade of New York, 
which within a few years has passed from 
sailing vessels to steamers, is to undergo 
another radical change by the introduc¬ 
tion of six new steamers owned by the 
West Indian Lloyd Steamship Company. 
Two of the steamers will ply between New 
Orleans and Bavanilla, touching at inter¬ 
mediate ports and connecting at Truxillo 
with two other vessels of the line, which 
will run between New York and Living¬ 
ston, Guatemala, Nassau, Jamaica, Truxillo 
and the Island of Inagua, the nearest of 
the West Indian Islands to New York and 
Great Britain. It is intended to make 
this island a central point. The vessels 
will re^ster from 1800 to 8500 tons. The 
one building at Whitehaven will have four 
screws, and all the others are to have twin 
screws, with triple expansion engines. 
The four-screw vessel will have her pro¬ 
pellers fitted into her hull within about 1 
foot of the bottom of the keel. The 
screws will be hung on crank-shafts com¬ 
ing up through watertight compartments, 
and the machinery will be so arranged 
that the propellers can be hauled up the 
side of the vessel and a defective blaae re¬ 
moved and a good one substituted. The 
vessels will be fitted with three banana 
decks and will be fitted with refrigeratory 
from stem to stem. 
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Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS 

Franc, Peseta or Lira. 

Florin (Netherlands). . 

Florin (Austria).. 

Mllrels (PortUKal),. 

MIlrelsjBrasfl). 

Mark (Germany). 

Kilogram.. 

Picul. 


CenCK 

....40.2 
.. .36.0 
$1.08. 
... 64.rt 


Pounds. 
. .220.6 
..134. 


ing the Oil inland Another company has be¬ 
gun this trade with two steamers. As this 
tank transportation is graduallv doing away 
with the snipment of Crude in barrels, empty 
barrels ai-e getting scarce, and a close imita¬ 
tion of American is now made in Germany. 
Metals are firm and unaltered.— Borsenhalte. 


Production of Chromium Pig Iron. 


BRAZIL. 

Para. August 7, 18S8. — India Rubber .— 
During the last few days 160 tons of fine and 
coarse have been taken for New York at full 
prices.—/Vr cable direct. 

EAST INDIES. 

Penang, June 22, 1888.—Pin.—There has 
been no demand for either Europe or America; 
fortnight's receipts reached 7000 piculs, of which 
Chinamen took 5000. The market for Laroot 
Tin opened at $34.32)^ picul, and closes at 
$1^1.80. There have so far bwn shipped to 
England 76,227 piculs. Eocxhange. — Four 
months' bank bills on London, Schmidt^ 

Kustermann <jt Co. 

Batavia, August 10,1888.—7Yn.—The Billi¬ 
ton Company will offer at auction on the 20th 
inst. in this city, 14,000 piculs of Tin .—Per 
cable direct. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, July 21, 1888 .—Iron Ore. — The posi¬ 
tion of Ore has undergone but little change 
during the week, quotations remaining unal¬ 
tered. Rubios at 6/10 @ 7/3, and Campanil at 
7/6 (ii 8/. A few cargoes were taken of each, 
tne latter at 8/. Week's exportation amounted 
to 71,387, against 08,897 tne previous week; 
total shipments since January i sum up 2,135,- 
387 tons, against 2,430,800 same time la^ year. 
Pig Iron .—The eji^rt for the week was 8626 
tons, while coastwise 325 tons were shipped. 
The Vizcaya Company quotes Pig Iron 5^ @ 
60 pesetas ton on the s^t, and 55 @ 58 fu¬ 
tures. Lingotillo at Huelva and Seville, 65 
pesetas. 

Spanish Exportation During the jlrst Four 
Months. 


1886. 1887. 1888. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Calamine. 16,522 14,129 11,186 

Pyrites. 800,562 383,431 841,009 

Iron Ore.1,874,318 2,281,000 1,926,202 

Pig Iron. 26,882 49,‘283 28,768 

Precipitate. 10,660 11,696 12,026 

Quicksilver. 501 777 664 

Lead. 46,977 56,051 58,934 


Totals.2,276,422 2,746,367 2,873,789 


Showing a falling off in everything but Copper 
products.— Bilbcu) Maritimo y Comercial. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, August 4, 1888.— Iron .—Pig Iron 
has remained oull in Rhenish-Westphalia; 
Spiegel in particular suffers from a wck of 
American demand, nor is it active for home 
use, and some makers may have to temporarily 
abandon turning it out after awhile, should 
there not be a favorable change soon. Mean¬ 
while it remains unaltered, 56 marks ton for 
10 12 % Manganese. Forge Pig is gradually 

increasing in stock; Siegen sold the same as low 
as 46 @ 47. Foimdry Rg still moves off toler¬ 
ably well at 51 @ 57. Both Bessemer and 
Thomas are rather weaker; Luxembourg sells 
at 38.70 @ 40, English Bessemer at 42/6. Dui^ 
ing the first six months German Pig Iron pro¬ 
duction, including Luxembourg, has been 
2,106,714 tons, against 1,848,481 m 1886: June 
production was 350.404 tons, of which 172,889 
Forge and Spiegel; 33,952 Bessemer; 10t^594 
ITiomas, and 40,969 Foimdry. Merchant Iron 
continues inactive; Hoop Iron is so much ne¬ 
glected at home that notable sacrifices have to 
be made to push it off for export; the quotation 
is 137,50 @ 140. Boiler Plates remain firm at 
170 for 5 mm. diameter, and Tank Sheets at 
150; the former remain in brisk request both 
for export and home use. Thin Sheets begin 
to sell with greater ease; a syndicate will soon 
raise prices. The disagreement among makers 
in the Wire Nail and Wire branches points to 
'lower prices in prospect. Neither machine 
shops nor foimdries have reason to complain 
of a lack of work, still the prices they get are 
not very remunerative. Car works were sel¬ 
dom so loaded down with orders. Steel works 
are getting on very well. Advices from Upper 
Silesia are in every way most satisfactory' as 
regards the Iron trade and outlook for the 
same. Petroleum .—Tank steamers are gradu¬ 
ally multiplying at the mouth of the river 
Weser, whence four of together 11,200 tons are 
trading regularly between American ports and 
Bremen and Hamburg, conveying Crude Oil at 
tlfe rate of 600.000 barrels per annum, tank 
cars, of which there are 70 employed distribut¬ 


E. G. Odelstjema states that, in the first 
attempts at Sweden to produce pig iron 
with a high |»ercentage of chromium, it 
was found to be a matter of extraordinary 
difificulty to obtain a sufficient degree of 
heat. At a temperature at which wrought 
iron is a thin fluid, the contents of the 
crucible in which the experiments were 
made remained imchangea. On employ¬ 
ing a furnace of the Wittenstrom type, 
however, small quantities of chromium 
pig iron were proauced, but even then the 
temperature was not high enough at first 
to fuse the globules of metal together. 
This became- possible in modifying the 
composition of the slaj^. The cost of the 
process as carried out in these furnaces was 
too high to enable it to compete success¬ 
fully with the poorer chromium pig iron 
produced elsewhere in blast furnaces 
using coke as fuel. Regenerative crucible 
furnaces were therefore tried instead, but 
although the temperature attained was 
high enough to melt away the Dinas bricks 
used in the construction of the furnace, 
the chromium pig iron produced could not 
be obtained in a thoroughly fused condi¬ 
tion, the reduced metal being always inti¬ 
mately mixed with slag. Complete fusion 
of the metal only takes place at a tempera¬ 
ture at which the best graphite crucibles 
soften—at a temperature, that is, probably 
exceeding the melting point of platinium. 
By this means a pig iron can be produced 
containing 70 per cent, of chromium; it 
contains less carbon than the metal poorer 
in chromium, and in consequence of its 
greater percentage of this latter element, 
it acts less as a carbonizing material when 
added to the steel bath thim would a metal 
containing, say, only 45 per cent, of 
chromium. 

By the use of this chromium pig iron an 
open-hearth steel can be produced which 
will compete in every respect with the best 
English crucible steel, and in many cases 
even excel it. Chromium steel is harder 
than ordinary steel with the same per¬ 
centage of carbon,*but it is much more dif¬ 
ficult to harden. To obtain a useful 
chrome tool steel the carbon must be kept 
at least 0.2 per cent, lower than would 
be used were no chromium present in the 
metal, and in its place must be added that 
amount of chromium which will give the 
requisite de^ee of hardness. A steel can 
be obtained m this way which will stand a 
much greater welding heat than will ordi¬ 
nary carbon steel, and be at the same time 
both hatder and tougher. The percentage 
of carbon in a chrome steel should never 
exceed 0.9. The percentage of chromium 
need rarely exceed 1.5 per cent. If it is 
desired to produce a harder steel than that 
containing 0.90 per cent, of carbon and 2.0 
per cent, of chromium, 0.2 per cent, of 
silicon must be present to insure freedom 
from blow-holes, the phosphorus, owing to 
the presence of the silicon, being at the 
same time kept below 0.3 per cent. The 
metal should be cast into ingots of small 
size, not exceeding 5 inches square, to 
prevent liquation aiiring the cooling of 
the metal. 


The Connellsville Coke Trade. —Of 

the 12,061 ovens in the region 9337 are in 
blast and 3724 idle, with an approximate 
total output of 93,723 tons. The figures 
for the last week were: In blast, 8921; out 
of blast, 4140; output, 86,342 tons. This 
shows an increase of 416 active ovens and 
6986 tons of coke. All the larger operat¬ 


ors are now running six days in the week. 
The shipments for last week aggregated 
5350 cars, distributed as follows: To Pitts¬ 
burgh and the rivers, 950 cars; to Western 
}K»int8, 2700 cars ; to Eastern points, 1700 
ears. The figures for last week were: 
Pittsburgh, 925; West, 2700; East, 1700; 
total, 5325. The total shipments for the 
month of July were 20,560 cars, distrib¬ 
uted as follows: To Pittsburgh, 4000; 
West, 10,.?00; East, 5860. The daily 
average was 790 cars, against 787 in June, 
when but 19,160 cars were shipped. Prices 
continue at $1 per ton, with suspicions 
that some operators are cutting a shade 
lower in the race for trade. The Western 
markets are reported dull. At Chicago 
coke is quoted at $3.90 per ton, and at 
East St. Louis $4.35 per ton. The crushed 
coke trade seems to be growing steadily. 
Transient trade continues good, about 75 
cars of coke per day being the average. 
The shipments, however, vary greatly, 
running all the way from 23 to 150 cars 
per day. 


A Modification of the Bessemer 

Process.—The Carlsson modification of 
the Bessemer process is employed in 
Sweden in the treatment of a charcoal pig 
iron containing about 1.5 per cent, of sili¬ 
con, 0.1 to 0.15 of manganese, 3.9 of 
graphite and 0.1 of combined carbon. The 
slag produced in the production of this 
pig iron approximates more closely to a 
tri-.silicate than a bi-silicate, alumina being 
considered as a base. After the pig iron 
has been charged into the converter it is 
blown for about five or six minutes, until 
the blue flame appears that marks the com¬ 
mencement of tne combustion of the car¬ 
bon. The blow is then stopped, and a 
definite proportion of the charge, varying 
with the quality of the metal it is desirea 
to produce, is poured into a ladle of pe¬ 
culiar construction, so arranged as to show 
the weight of the metal charged into it, 
the slag being carefully removed. This 
portion of the charge usually contains 4.15 
per cent, of carbon, 0.05 of silicon and 
0.07 of manganese. The remaining por¬ 
tion of the metal in the converter is men 
blown until most of the carbon has been 
eliminated and the bath converted into 
malleable iron. The portion of the metal 
previously removed, together with any ne¬ 
cessary additions required for special pur¬ 
poses, is then added to the bath. When 
the reaction that ensues is ended the metal 
is ready for pouring. Before this addition 
is made the oath usually consists of metal 
containing a trace of siUcon, 0.03 percent, 
of manganese, 0.05 of carl^n, and, as a 
maximum, 0.02 of sulphur. As this metal 
is usually red-short some rich manganese 
iron is added before the addition of the 
second portion of the metal from the ladle. 
The percentage of silicon in the final prod¬ 
uct is usually about one-tenth of that of 
the carbon, so that steel containing 0.2 of 
carbon would also contain 0.02 of silicon. 


The efifects of stimulated emigration 
were forcibly shown in the testimony 
given last week by Dr. Hoyt, for many 
years past secretary of the New York State 
Board of Charities. He stated that the 
foreign-bom inmates of our almshouse, 
workhouses and correctional institutions 
outnumbered the natives four to one. In 
our insane asylums there are two foreign¬ 
ers to one native. Of the offenders con¬ 
victed in our courts there are three for¬ 
eigners to one native, and outdoor relief 
to the poor is administered to five foreign¬ 
ers to one native. This vast disproportion 
of the foreign element among the paupers, 
lunatics and criminals that are a burden 
upon the community he attributed mainly 
to the efforts made in Europe to get rid of 
these classes by sending them to this 
country. 
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Trade Report. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, 96 and 07 Washington St., 
Chicago, August 13, 1888. 

Business shows a marked improvement, 
with Steel Rails as almost the sole excep¬ 
tion. In consequence of the heavier de¬ 
mand now being experienced prices are 
firmer, and a decided upward tendency is 
noted in many branches. Until Steel Rails 
begin to move more freely, however, it is 
not to be expected that prices of heavy 
material will attain much higher figures. 

Pig Iron.—^The market has been very 
active during the past week, the volume 
of business greatly exceeding the average 
of its immediate predecessors. While but 
few large sales are reported, there has been 
a multiplicity of transactions ranging from 
100 to 500 tons. Buyers are now seeking 
sellers and freely offer old rates in the 
hope that they will be accepted; but few 
furnace agents find themselves able to 
supply their trade at such figures. Ad¬ 
vances of 25^ @ 50^ are frequent, and if 
present conditions continue the upward 
movement will be general. Lake Superior 
Charcoal has been sold so freely that but 
a small part of the coming twelvemonth’s 
output remains to be marketed, and for this 
a much higher price will have to be paid, 
if appearances are not altogether de¬ 
ceptive. Soft Irons are considerably 
firmer, and makers are threatening to 
advance in the near future, claiming 
to have now sufficient warrant for such ac¬ 
tion. Southern Coke Irons are scarce and 
higher, the supply of low grades having 
been exhaustea by the demand from other 
markets. Lake Superior Coke shows no 
advance as yet, but the situation in it is 
liable to change quickly as the available 
supply is by no means large, with the Cal¬ 
umet Furnace out of blast, although the 
new Mayville Furnace is performing an 
active part in meeting the local demand. 
Kotwit^tanding the dullness in the Steel 
Rail trade, the price of Bessemer Pig Iron 
continues to harden. Cash quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, all numbers $19 $20; 

Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Southern 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 1, $18 @ $19; 
Jackson County Softeners, No. 1, $18 
@ $18.50; Hocking Valley, Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $17 @ $17.50; American 
Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $18 @ $19; 
other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, $17.50 @ 
$18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1, $17 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 @ $16.50; No. 

3, $15 $15.50; Southern Coke, No. 

2, $17; No. and Open Bright, $16.50; 
No. 8, $15.50 @ $16. 

Bar Iron. —Large orders have been 
placed for delivery during the next 12 
months by the agricultural implement 
juanufacturers. Terms are private, but it 
is intimated that about 1.60^, f.o.b. Chi¬ 
cago, was the prevailing rate, some con¬ 
cerns having been able to buy at a slightly 
lower fi^re. Manufacturers now have a 
general impression that prices can be sus¬ 
tained on a slightly higher basis than has 
recently prevailed, as so much of the 
productive capacity of the mills has been 
absorbed by tnese large orders, and as the 
eneral trade seems also disposed to take 
old more freely. Quotations of 1.65^, 
half extras, f.o.b., Chicago, for carload 
lots, are general, few sellers being willing 
to name anything lower. Store prices are 
unchanged, being 1.75^ to 2^, according 
to quantity and quality. 

Straetnrml Iron. —A steady trade is 
in progress, but small lots are most fre¬ 
quently called for. The mills are disposed 
to ask slightly higher prices. Store quo¬ 


tations are as follows: Angles; 2.40^ @ 
2.70^; Tecs, 2.60^ @ 2.90^ ; Beams and 
Channels, 3.80^. Mill lots are as follows, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 2.20^; Uni¬ 
versal Plates, 2.30^ ; Tees, 2.45^; Beams, 
3.40^J. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac. —An unusually good 
business has been done in Plates, and 
dealers found their stocks heavily de¬ 
pleted at the end of the week. The mills 
are holding prices very stiffly, but 
no changes have been made in store 
prices, which are as follows : Heavy 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^; Tank 
Iron, 2.55^; Tank Steel, 2.80^f; Shell 
Iron,, 3^; Shell Steel, 3.25^; Flange Iron 
and Steel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 
5.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ 4.25^; Ulster 

Iron, 3.75^; Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ and 10 % 
off on 2^-inch and larger and 62^ % off 
on 2-inch and smaller 

Sheet Iron. —A decidedly stiffening 
tendency is to be noted in this line, which 
is due to a variety of reasons. First, this 
is now the time of the year when a most 
active demand is experienced for fall de¬ 
livery. Second, a number of the mills 
represented here have oversold their capa¬ 
city, and others have found their deliv¬ 
eries interfered with by the derangement 
in business caused by the strike in July. 
Third, the Aurora mill in Indiana, whose 
owners recently made an assignment, had 
large contracts for delivery to Chicago 
merchants, who will have to make other 
arrangements if the mill is not very soon 
put in operation again. From these causes 
a scarcity has arisen, which is quite seri¬ 
ously felt, and prices are at least $3 ^ ton 
higher than when they were at the lowest 
point of the summer. Manufacturers’ 
agents are generally asking 3^ for No. 27 
in carload Tots, f.o.b. Chicago. Jobbers 
name 3^ for No. 24, 8.10^ for Nos. 25 and 
26, and 3.20^ for No. 27. To close buy¬ 
ers these figpires are slightly shaded. 

Galvanized Iron. —Prices have stif¬ 
fened up a little in sympathy with Black 
Sheets, but small lots are still quoted at 
60 ^ and 5 ^ off, and Charcoal at 60 % and 
10 off. 

Merchant Steel. —Some large contracts 
have been placed by the agricultural im¬ 
plement manufacturers, and others are still 
in the market. The trade from store has 
been much better than usual. Prices from 
store are unchanged, although the heavy 
contracts referred to were taken at quite 
low rates. Quotations from store are as 
follows: Bessemer Bars, 2.30^ @ 2.40^; 
Tool Steel, 8^^ @ 94^; Specials, 18^ @ 
25^; Crucible Spring, 4.40^; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.90^; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.75^ @ 3^; Crucible Sheet Steel, 7^ (g^ 
lU. 

Steel Rails. — A few inquiries have 
made their appearance, but actual business 
is very hara to get. Prospects are far 
from bright. Quotatations range from 
$31 to $31.50, but it is intimated that 
these rates might be shaded on competi¬ 
tive business in the South. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —A number of 
sales of Old Iron Rails, in lots of 300 to 
1000 tons, are reported at $19.75 $20. 

The railroads now do as little repairing as 
possible, which is making Old Rails very 
scarce, so that prices may go still higher 
in view of the existing demand for them. 
Old Car-Wheels are in good demand, and 
some sales have been made at $19 @ 
$19.50. They are also scarce and prices 
show an upward tendency in sympathy 
with Charcoal Pig Iron. 

Scrap.—Inquiries have improved, but 
buyers all seek cheap material. No sales 
of No. 1 Wrought are reported. The de¬ 
mand for Cast is very light at present. 
Mill Iroa is in most request, and next come 
Borings, Turnings, &c. Mixed country 
Scrap is quoted at $11.50 $12.60. Sell¬ 

ing quotations for carefully selected are as 


follows, IP ton of 2000 tb: No. 1 Forge or 
Railroad Shop, $17 @ $18; Track, $16.50 
@ $17; No. 1 Mill, $18.50 $14; Light 

Wrought, $9 @ $10; Horseshoes, $17; 
Axles, $23 ; Cast Machinery, $13.50 @ $14; 
Stove Plate, $10 @ $10.50; Cast Borings, 
$9; Wrought Turnings, $10 @ $11; Axle 
Turnings, $12 @ $13; Coil and Leaf Steel, 
$14 @ $16; Locomotive Tires, $16. 

Hardware. —Business in Shelf Hard¬ 
ware continues very active for the season, 
jobbers reporting their force well occupied 
in taking care of the orders received 
through the regular channels. Builders’ 
Hardware is moving more freely as build¬ 
ings be^in early in the season approach 
completion. Prospects are very bnght for 
a good fall trade, reports from all sections 
tnbutory to this section being of a most 
encouraging character. Prices show no 
special change. 

Nails. —Manufacturers’ agents have had 
a good demand and most of them report 
large sales. They still quote $1.75, Wheel¬ 
ing, for Steel Nails, but this price is being 
shaded by factories more favorably located 
for this market. Much interest is taken in 
the proposed Cut-Nail combination among 
the manufacturers, and the belief is grow¬ 
ing that prices may be adi^ced on.or 
before the Ist of September through that 
influence. Jobbers report a fair and in¬ 
creasing trade. Some of them have re¬ 
cently been selling Steel Nails at $1.95 and 
Wire Nails at less than $2.50 from store, 
but they have all stiffened up and now 
name $2 as the bottom price for Steel and 
$2.50 for Wire Nails. 

Barb Wire. —In this immediate sec¬ 
tion no business is now being done in thi 
line, as the retail merchants are without 
any demand from their customers, who are 
busily employed m securing their crops. 
Nominal quotations are still 3^ for Painted 
and 3.75^ for Galvanized, in small lots. 

Pig Lead. —A heavy week’s trade is re¬ 
ported, sales aggregating 1200 tons, spot 
and for future delivery. Prices ranged 
from 4i^ to 4^^. Manufacturers report a 
fair demand for Lead products, with a 
promising outlook for the fall. 

Copper.—A moderate business is in 
progress, consumers being very conserva¬ 
tive and carrying only light stocks for fear 
of lower prices. 


The freight rate on scrap iron from 
Chicago to Youngstown has oeen reduced 
to $1.85 per ton in consequence of a fall¬ 
ing out between some of the railroads 
connecting the two points. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Acre, 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadklphia, Pa., August 14,1888. f 

Pig Iron. —The market appears to have 
become pretty well settled on the basis of 
prices quoted during the past two or three 
weeks. There is not the slightest indica¬ 
tion of change at the moment, and the 
probabilities seem to be that prices will 
continue as they are for some time to come. 
Buyers are no way anxious to place orders 
in advance, and as holders are not accumu¬ 
lating stock they are quite as indifferent 
about selling. There is some prospect 
of an increase in production, however, 
but as consumption is likely to increase in 
proportion, there is no reason to expect 
that the supply will be any more excessive 
than it is at present. The position is, 
therefore, a very healthy one, as matters 
are in a shape to respond at once to favor¬ 
able influences from other sources, and so 
far as can be seen there is nothing likely 
to affect the market unfavorably, reports 
from all quarters showing a moderate 
degree of activity, with a very confident 
feeling in regard to the future. The gen¬ 
eral complaint is in regard to prices. 
Almost anything can be sold, providing 
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the price is made low enough, but having 
got prices down it is no easy matter to get 
them up a^in. As to the quotations for 
Pig Iron they remain about as they were a 
week ago, steady and firm. No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry at tide commands from $18 to $10, 
according to brand; No. 2. $17 @ $17.50; 
Oray Forge, $15.75 @ $16.25. It is a 
difficult matter to secure anything fully up 
to standard at inside quotations, and' al¬ 
most as much so to secure outside rates, 
except for small lots of choice quality, the 
bulk of the business being at medium 
rates. Southern Irons could be had at less 
money, say $15 @ $15.50 for Gray Forge 
and $17.50 @ $18 for No. 1. but there is 
no demand, neither is there any pressure 
to sell, although in a casual way agents 
name the above figures as their ideas of 
value. 

Foreign Iron.—There is more dis¬ 
position to place orders than w e have seen 
for some time, although buyers and sellers 
are a long way apart in their views. Bids 
■of $18, c.i.f., duty paid, have been made 
for round lots, against offers to sell at 
■$19 50j with a probability that both sides 
would concede something if there was a 
fair prospect of business being closed. 

Blooms.—There is a good demand 
for steel blooms, and prices are steady 
At rates quoted herewith, say, Slabs 
And Billets from $29 to $85, f.o.b. 
oars at mill, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54 ; Run¬ 
out Anthracite $42 @ $44; Scrap 

Blooms, $83 @ $85 ^ bloom ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
paid, $29 @ $30 for Nail Slabs; $81.50 @ 
^2.50 for 4 X 4 Billets, and $35 @ $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
Analysis, 

Mack Bars. —There is a good demand, 
and with light offerings prices are again a 
shade firmer, $28 at Philadelphia being 
the usual asking quotation, with sales at 
from $27.50 to $28. delivered. 

Bar Iron. —There is a good deal of in- 
<piiry in addition to a very satisfactory 
Amount of sales, while the prospect for 
a large consumption during the fall months 
seems to be quite encouraging. Prices 
have not improved, however, and that 
appears to be the most unsatisfactory part 
of the business, and for the present the 
outlook in that respect is not what could 
be desired. As we said last week, the 
large mills will have to be filled up l]^fore 
Any advance can be made, and while they 
are perhaps gaining a little, they are not 
getting very much ahead, the week’s de¬ 
liveries on an average bein^ but little 
more than the week’s sales, with possibly 
An exception here and there. Prices range 
from 1.75^ to 1.85^ for Best Refined Bars. 
Buyers of large lots can get in at the in¬ 
side figure, while smaller lots or special 
makes will command the outside quotation. 
Skelp Iron is still in good demand, with 
sales aggregating nearly 2000 tons of 
Grooved at about 1.08^ delivered, and still 
further orders waiting to be placed at 
about the same figure. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —There is 
A lair general demand for Plates in small 
and moderate sized lots, and mills are 
gradually getting work ahead. Prices are 
therefore a shade firmer and in some cases 
a trifie higher, although there are irregu¬ 
larities, according to the immediate re¬ 
quirements of the mills. Those that are 
pretty well filled up, for instance, are 
naturally firmer than those less favorably 
situated, but, as we said before, the aver¬ 
age position is one of improvement, both 
as regards prices and the volume of busi¬ 
ness. In ordinary cases prices are about 
as follows: Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 
2(f @ 2.10^ ; Shell, 2.4^ @ 2.5f; Flange, 
8.5^; Fire-Box, 4^;. Steel Plates, Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.8^ @ 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; 
Flange, 8^ 8i^; Fire-Box, 8J^ ® 44^. 


Stractnral Iron. —There is no special 
movement in this department, although in 
sympathy with the rest of the market the 
feeling is a little better. The week’s de¬ 
liveries were about equal to the sales, so 
that there is rather sharp competition to 
secure work ahead. Prices are somewhat 
irregular, but in ordinary cases about as fol¬ 
lows: 2^ @ 2.10^ for Bridge Plate; 2^ 
@ 2.10^ for Angles; 2.6^ @ 2.7^ for 
Tees, and 8.3^ for Beams and Channels. 
Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand is fair and 
on the whole averages pretty well with 
other departments. Good makes com¬ 
mand full prices, but other descriptions 
are irregular, and in some cases have been 
offered at extremely low figures. Quota¬ 
tions for small lots, best makes, are about 
as follows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26. 27 and 28 _ 3}{ (S) 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25.8 3^ 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to28... .4}^ @ 4^^ 

Best Bloom Sheets. Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 4 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 lo21... .8>^ (a, 3^4f 

Blue Annealed.2.8 3 if 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount........62>^ % 

Common, discount.67>^ % 

Merchant Steel. —A general improve¬ 
ment is noticeable with a large demand 
for Tool Steel as the leading feature. 
Prices for lots from store are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: Tool Steel, 84 ^ ; Machinery, 2^**^; 
Crucible Spring, 44^; Open-Hearth Ordi¬ 
nal Spring, 2^^ @ 2 ^^; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery, 5^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Or¬ 
dinary Sheet, 8^. 

Steel Rails. —In this vicinity business 
is very dull, although for the time being 
mills are moderately well employed. The 
feeling is said to be a little firmer, but 
there are no indications of buyers coming 
in to any extent even at the present low 
figures. The usual quotations ire $29.50 

$80 at mill, but good buyers could 
doubtless obtain concessions on desirable 
orders, as to quantity and date of delivery. 

Old Balls. —The market has not im¬ 
proved very much, although there is a 
somewhat better demand. Holders ask 
$21 for T’s, ex-ship, and from $22 to 
$22.50 in store, with bids of $20.50 ex- 
ship for a lot now in port. Sales at $22 
$22.50 delivered at mills in the interior. 

Scrap Iron.—Market quiet, but sales 
continue to be made at the old prices—viz.: 
$18 ^ $19 for cargo lots; $20 $21 for 

carload lots, delivered, or for choice $21.50 
^ $22; No. 2 do., $14 $15; Turn¬ 

ings, $18 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $19 @ 
$20; Cast Scrap, $14 @ $15; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @ $10: Old Fish Plates, $24 (R 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil- 
adelphia, or its equivalent. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —There is an in¬ 
creased demand for all sizes of Pipe, and 
mills are pretty generally well filled with 
orders. A firmer tone is noticeable, al¬ 
though, as yet, there is no quotable change 
in prices. Discounts are as follows: 
Black Butt-Welded, 55 on Galvanized 

do., 45 on Black Lap-Welded, 65^; 
on Galvanized do., 524 Boiler 

Tubes, 60 

Nails. —There is some inquiry for Nails, 
but, as yet, very little business has re¬ 
sulted. Prices are weak and unsteady, 
and, while the sharp competition to secure 
trade continues, any material advance 
seems very unlikely. The Western pool, 
for some unknown reason, has fail^ to 
organize. 


Park Bros. & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have recently opened a branch house, 
located at 528 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., where they carry a complete stock of 
Crucible Steel, Copper, Open-Hearth Steel 
and the other specialties manufactured by 
them. Mr. Root. K. Story, who has been 
appointed manager, is well known to the 
l^p and Steel trade in the East, having 


I been manager of Pittsburgh Tube Com¬ 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., prior to which he 
occupied the same position with the New 
York branch house of the American Tube 
and Iron Company. 

Edmund D. Smith <& Co., No. 224 8. 
Third street, Philadelphia, have been ap¬ 
pointed exclusive Eastern agents for the 
be Bardeleben Coal and Iron Company, of 
Bessemer, Ala., the agency covering the 
entire Atlantic seaboard. The De Bardel¬ 
eben Company have one of the finest 
plants in the South, embracing two stacks 
of 150 tons each now in operation and two 
more expected to be finished this year. 
The ores they will use are very rich in 
iron, low’ in phosphorus, while tWr own 
ovens and coal mines furnish their coal 
Their intention is to furnish a first-class 
foundry and mill iron, quality being of 
the first importance. 


Louisville. 

Louisvtlls, Et., August 18, 1888. 


Pig Iron.—The market remains steady, 
though there has'not been as heavy buying 
during the past week as marked the pur¬ 
chases of the preceding one. Consumers 
who have laid in what Iron they desire for 
the next three or four months are waiting 
to see w hich way the market turns before 
making further purchases. If Iron ad¬ 
vances in the East 50^ ^ ton there will be 
heavy buying, as another slight advance 
will be consiaered undoubted evidence that 
bottom has been reached. Softeners are 
in active demand, owing to danger of low 
water preventing shipments of this grade 
of Iron from the Ashland district. Con¬ 
sumers of Iron are much surprised at the 
small amount of Iron offered by Southern 
furnaces. The reason is this, that the 
older furnaces are largely oversold at bet¬ 
ter prices than can m obtained for the 
Iron now. So far there have been but 
three or four new furnaces gone in blast, 
and it is now thought that the several new 
furnaces which were expected to make Iron 
this year will not be in blast before 1889, 
owing to scarcitvof Ore and Coke. Among 
the larger sales during the past week have 
been 2000 tons Silver Gray, 1500 tons No. 
21 and 1000 tons No. 2 Foundry. Old 
Wheels are in active demand at about $19. 


Southern Coke. Na 1 Foundry....$1(L25( 

No. 2 “ .... 15J»( 

“ No.:^ “ .... 14.75( 

Hanging Rook Coke. Ko. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.75® 17J» 

Hanging Rook Charcoal. No. 1 

Foundry.. StTi 

Southern Charcoal. No. 1 l^undir 17.50 ® 18.0U 

Silver Gray, different grades. 18.75® 14.50 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 18.00® liOO 
“ No. 2 “ “ 12.50® 1860 

“ No.l “ColdShort 12.50® 18i0 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill ia76 ® 15.00 
White and Mottle^ different grades VLSBS ® 12.76 
Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 21.75® 24.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.75 ® 20.75 

Hanging Rock. Cold Blast. ^.75® 24.^ 

Hanging Book. Warm Blast. 18.75 ® 12.75 


Pittsburgh. 

OlBoe of The Iron Age, 77 Fourth Ave., ( 
PlTTSBUBQH. AugUSt 14, 1888. ) 

There has been no important change in 
the general industrial situation, with the 
exception that the Window Glass Factories, 
after the regular summer vacation, hare 
been started up. With possibly one or 
two exceptions the Iron mills have all 
signed the wage scale and resumed operS' 
tions. The Steel mills are all at work, 
some of them quite busy, and the largely 
increased consumption of Pig Iron has 
caused a good many of the furnaces that 
were out of blast to blow in. It is pretty 
generally admitted that our manufacturers 
will have a good fall and winter trade. 

Pig Iron. —The general position of the 
market does not differ much from tW of 
a week ago; there is no abatement in de¬ 
mand, buyers continue more numerous 
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than sellers, and prices are still tending 
upward. As compared with the prices 
ruling in the early part of July, there has 
been an advance of 75^ ^ ton on good 
brands of Mill Iron, and, as fumaccmen are 
inclined to the belief that prices will go 
still higher, it is not strange that they are 
indifterent about making additional sales. 
Some of them, while willing to sell to a 
fair extent for immediate or near-by de¬ 
livery, are refusing to contract for future 
delivery. A considerable proportion of 
the Iron reported sold during the past 
three or four weeks was taken on specu¬ 
lation, and will be held at furnaces sub- 

i 'ect to orders of purchasers. Consumers, 
lowever, have not been idle during the past 
few weeks, and most of them are pretty well 
covered; some of them have covered their 
requirements for several months to come; 
however, there are those who let the mar¬ 
ket get away from them by holding back 
—they could see no good reason why there 
should be an advance, but it took place 
all the same, and these same parties will 
be obliged to stock up at the enhanced 
cost, which will give competitors who 
bought before the advance an advantage 
over them. Foundry Irons have not ad¬ 
vanced much as yet, nor is it likely that 
they will until there is a considerably im¬ 
proved demand. There is an evident dis¬ 
position to boom the Bessemer market, and 
sales are reported at a higher price, there 
is reason to believe, than can be obtained. 
We quote prices as follows; 

Neutral Gray Forge..$14J26 $14.75, cash 

AllOraMlU. 15.25® 15.75, “ 

White and Mottled. 18.50® 14.00, ** 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.76® 17.00, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.75® 16.25, “ 

No. 8 Foundry. 16.00® 16.26, ** 

Charcoal Foundry. 20.00 ® 24.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 ® 28.00, ** 

Bemenaer Iron. 17.00® 17** 

Included in the sales reported were 1700 
tons Gray Forge at $14.75, cash, and 6000 
tons Bessemer at $17.25, cash. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether standard brands of Gray Forge 
can be had within the next week under 
$16, cash, although up to the present writ¬ 
ing we are not advisea of any actual sales 
having been made above $14.75, cash. 


Mnok Bar—Is firmer and more act¬ 
ive^ we are advised of sales at $26.50 @ 
$27, cash, which may now be regarded as 
the ruling quotations, with a prospect of 
TOing stm higher in sympathy with Pig 
Iron. 


Mannfaetared Iron.— Nearly all the 
mills are again in operation, and there is 
no scarcity of orders, but there has been 
no improvement as yet in prices, although 
they are firmer, in sympathy with the raw 
article; indeed, manufacturers generally 
are not very anxious about filling up their 
order books at present prices, which, it is 
claimed, afford little or no margin for 
profit. It is evident that if the raw article 
continues to advance the products will 
sympathize, and the effect is to make buy¬ 
ers more anxious to buy and sellers less 
anxious to sell. We continue to quote 
upon a basis of 1.70^ 1.80^ for Bars, 60 

days, 2 off for cash. Thise quotations 
are for nrst quality Iron. 

Nails.—There is no improvement to 
note in trade so far as relates to Pittsburgh. 
Manufacturers are refusing to sell below 
the card, while buyers are able to do con¬ 
siderably better elsewhere. The card re¬ 
mains unchanged at $1.90, 60 days, 2 per 
cent, off for cash, for car lots and upward, 
but buyers, it is claimed, can obtmn all 
they want at competing points west of 
Pittsburgh at $1.76. Manufacturers think 
they can make Nails as cheap as any of 
their competitors, but they claim that 
even at full card rates there is only a fair 
margin for profit, and rather than cut 
below they will let their factories stand 
idle, as some of them are doing. 

Old Rails.—There is an increasing de¬ 
mand, caused by the starting up of the 
miUs in the Shenango and Mahoning val¬ 


leys, where the consumption is much 
larger than in Pittsburgh, and prices are 
firmer and higher. Sales of some 2000 
tons American Tees at $21.50, cash, and 
they are not offering very freely at any 
price. Sale of Old Steel itails at $19.50. 
Sellers of Old Iron Rails report the su^'ply 
light, and they look for still higher prices. 

Steel Rails—Are quoted at $31 cash at 
mill here for Heavy Sections, and a de¬ 
sirable order might be placed below the 
quotation named The mill here is still 
running full time. 

Billets, Ac.—There is a continued 
steady demand for Bessemer Steel Billets, 
which may be (quoted at $28.25 @ $28.75, 
cash, as to quality, size and delivery. Sale 
of Nail Slabs at $27.65, delivered free on 
cars at Wheeling. Steel Rail Crops are 
quoted at $17.75 @ $18, and Bloom Ends 
about the same, with an increasing de¬ 
mand for both. 

Merchant Steel.—There is a fair de¬ 
mand, but no recent change in prices. Best 
brands of Tool Steel, 84^ ^ Id; Crucible 
Spring, 4^^; Crucible Machinery, 6^; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 2}. 

Railway Track Supplies.—No change 
in prices, which are still quoted at 2^ for 
Spikes, 30 days, deliverea; Splice Bars, 
$1.80 @ $1.90; Track Bolts, $2.85 with 
Square and $2.95 with Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material.—There is an improved 
demand for all kinds of Old Materi^, and 
prices are firmer. We can report sales of 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap at $19, net ton; Cast 
Scrap, $15, mss; Old Car Wheels, $19 @ 
$20, mss; Leaf Springs, $20.50, gross; 
Mixed Scrap Steel, $16, gross; Short Piece 
Steel Rails, $17 (g^ $17.26; Old Car Axles 
quoted at $23 $24, net ton; Wrought 

Turnings, $13 (g^ $14. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis <& Co., under date 
of August 18, report as follows: Beyond 
the strong feeling of certainty that the 
market is a rising one and cannot long be 
stationary now that it has commenced in 
the right direction, there is very little to 
report in the way of a chan^ from ours 
of a week ago. Lake Superior Charcoal 
has been occupying the attention of buyers 
of that grade to a considerable extent dur¬ 
ing the past week. Some concerns are 
complaining that they cannot obtain their 
regular Irons at the lowest prices, and, in 
deed some brands cannot be obtained at all. 
Some large sales have been made, selling the 
furnaces considerably ahead for all they can 
deliver during navigation this year. There 
is decidedly a very much better feeling. 
With the strength of the Lake Superior 
Charcoal market Old Wheels very natu¬ 
rally sympathize, and a straight advance of 
from 50^ to $1 per ton, and hard to obtain 
at the advanced price, can be noted. 
Southern Iron has cut no important feature 
here during the past week, but from our 
Southern correspondents we learn of the 
continued strength and some advances. 
Again noting a strong market, quotations 
to-day will be as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 


bers, 


Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00® 18.50 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 10.26 ® 19.76 

Southern No. 2. 17.75® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 16.75 ® 16JK 

Southern Silvery. 17.00® 17.60 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.60 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels. 19ja ® 20.00 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age^ Carter and 9th Sts., 1 
Chattanooga, August 13,1888. f 

The hopes of Southern farmers are being 
fully realized in the continuation of favor¬ 
able weather for the development of their 
crops, which promise to exceed those 
of any previous year. Both com and 


wheat in Tennessee exceed in quantity the 
record of any previous year, and the same 
may be said of the crops generally through¬ 
out the entire South. The effect is already 
discernable among mer:hant8. Goods of 
all kinds are being ordered, and holders of 
bills and notes past due are looking for¬ 
ward to their early settlement. 

Pig Iron.—Whether or not the better 
feeling that prevails among the Pig Iron 
producers has come to stay, there is no¬ 
questioning the fact that prices have taken 
a decided upward turn. Sales are being 
made at the advance with but little hig¬ 
gling. Inquiries are more frequent, and 
fum^e yards are cleaner than at any pre¬ 
vious time during the year. Sales are now 
being made on a basis of $14.50 for No. 2 
and $15.50 for No. 1, at the furnaces. In¬ 
quiries from Boston, New York and Phila¬ 
delphia have again become quite numer¬ 
ous, and several round lots have been sold 
to go into those markets. Some five or six 
of the Southern furnaces will blow out 
during the present week for repairs, which 
will simply be letting go for a few days to 
take a fresh hold when greater results may 
be expected. Taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, the outlook for the future is 
certainly on the cheerful side, and every¬ 
body is looking forward to much increased 
activity in busmess during the balance of 
the year. 


Cincinnati. 

CnfCiinrATi, Augrust 18,1888. 
Pig Iron.—The volume of business in 
the local Pig Iron market during the past 
week has scarcely been so large as during' 
the preceding week and there has been no 
further advance of moment in prices, but 
the market has continued to harden, and 
the advance established during the past 
few weeks has been further secured by ad¬ 
ditional transactions, and, at the close, 
sellers are disposed to temporarily with¬ 
draw from the market on large contracts- 
for future delivery, except at further ad¬ 
vance in prices. Buyers, however, are 
willing to pay the advance already estab¬ 
lished, but are not disposed to put the 
market up upon themselves, and therefore 
less has been done. No. 2 Southern Coke 
Foundry Iron has been sold at $16, and 
there is a report that even $16.25 has been 
obtained. No. 1 Mill Iron has been 
sold at $14.75 mainly, and No. % 
Mill is quotable at $14.25 nominally* 
Lake Superior Iron has sold well 
and an advance of 50^ ton has been re¬ 
alized. There has been less doing in Car- 
Wheel Iron, but there is still an outlet for 
all obtainable. At present Mill Iron is 
scarce and while there is a ^od inquiry 
for it, there has been less ooing. Ohio 
Irons have sympathized in the general ad¬ 
vance and higher prices have been realized. 
The market has been less depressed by 
Softeners and off grades of Iron, and a con¬ 
fident feeling is entertained for the future. 
There have been no large contracts which 
have been made public, with the exception 
of about 7000 tons of No. 1 Southern Mill 
in St. Louis, which was sold on the basis 
of $14.75 here, cash. The following are 
the approximate quotations for the local 
market, cash, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-BUut Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.60 ® $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2. 16.00® 16J» 

Southern Coke, No. 8. 15.00® 15J» 

Ohio Soft Stone 0>al, No. 1. 17.00® 17.60 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley .. 16.50® 17.00 

Hanging Rock CTiarcoal, No. 1_ 20.50 ® 22.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2_ 19.00® 21.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 17.60® 18.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 16.60® 17.60 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 13.76® 14J85 

Mottled Neutral Coke. ® 13.00 

No. 1. Mill Coke . 14.76® 15.00 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 14Ji8® 14.50 
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Car-Whtel and MaUeable Iront, 


Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 28.00 

Han^ng Rock. Cold Blast. 22.00® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.80® n.oo 


Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
a moderate volume of business in Bar, 
Sheet and Agricultural Iron, and the mar¬ 
ket has ruled steady. Bar and Sheet 
Iron—Common Bar Iron, 1.90^ @ 2^; 
Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^^ @ 3^; Sheet 
Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50^ 3.25f; 

Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 25, 3^^ @ 

4i# 

Nails.—A little firmer tone has pre¬ 
vailed, but there has been only a moderate 
volume of business, and prices are un¬ 
changed. Jobbing prices are based upon 
12d 40d, which sell at $2 keg, with 

10^ rebate in carload lots at mills; 50d 
60d, 25^; lOd, 10^; 8 d @ 9d, 25^; 6 d @ 
7d, 40^; 4d 5d, 60^; fid, $1, and 2d 
$1.50 per keg more. Steel Nails sell at 
$2 ana Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 $2.75 

? keg. 

Old Material. —There has been an in¬ 
creased demand for Old Rails, and the mar¬ 
ket has continued to rule stronger, with 
sales of Old Rails reported at alx>ut $20 
here. There has been less demand for 
Old Wheels, and prices have been quotable 
at $18.50 ^ $10, cash, here. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 88 and 68 Duane street. 

New York, August 15, 1888. f 

American Pig. —Sellers generally re¬ 
port some falling off in the activity which 
characterized the latter half of July and 
the opening of August, and sales have been 
moderate. There has been no advance in 
standard brands of Northern Foundry 
Irons in this market, but the heavier buy¬ 
ing alluded to has relieved the pressure 
existing prior to it and a better feeling 
does exist. Buyers have largely shaken 
off their apathy, and are making bids 
which are closer to sellers’ views. We con¬ 
tinue to Quote standard to choice North¬ 
ern Foundry, tidewater delivery, $18 @ 
$18.50 for No. 1, and $16.50 @ $17.50 for 
No. 2, with a concession of 50^ to $1 for 
Southern and outside Irons. As yet no 
freight reductions have been made openly 
on ^uthem Irons, but some cutting is ex¬ 
pected in the near future, although it may 
only be of short duration. An interesting 
feature lately have been the sales of Lake 
Superior Charcoal Iron in this and other 
tidewater markets, a sale of 1000 toas at 
Wilmington, Del., being mentioned among 
others. These Irons can be laid down at 
a shade under $20, while Alabama Char¬ 
coal is quoted $25.85, equal to $22 at 
furnace. 

Bar Iron. —We continue to quote for 
carload lots, half extras, on dock, 1.60^ 
@ 1.65^ for Common; 1.65^ @1.7^ for 
Medium, and 1.75^ @1.9^ for Refined. 

Strnctnral Iron. —A fair amount of 
business doing, chiefiy in architectural 
shapes, while in bridge work a 1000 -ton 
order for Oregon, tiSien lately, may be 
mentioned. We quote for round lots, on | 
dock: Sheared Plates, 2^ 2.10^; Uni¬ 
versal Mill Plates, 2.10^ 2.15^; Angles, 

2.5^ @ 2.15f; Tees, 2.5^ @ 2.7^, and 
Channels and Beams, 3.3^. 

Plates.- -We quote for round lots, on 
dock: Iron Tank, 1.9^ @ 2^; Shell, 2.15^ 
@2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.25^ @2.3^; Shell, 
2.4^ @ 2.5^; Flange, 2.7^ ^ 3^, and Fire- 
Box, 3.7^ @ 4^. Galvanized Sheets are 
65 5 ^ 65 and 5 5 ^. 

Steel Bails. —Transactions during the 
week closed by Eastern mills ac^egate 
about 10,000 tons, the bulk of &em for 
Southern delivery, at least some of them 
being reported to have been closed at a 
low ngure, tidewater delivery. From the 
West comes the report of a sale of 14,000 


tons to the Union Pacific and allied lines 1 
by a Chicago mill, while press dispatches I 
from the Pacific Coast announce the clos¬ 
ing of a 30,000-ton contract by the Coast 
branch of the Moss Bay Company, now 
building for a new' road in that section. 
There are a few bona Jide inquiries on the 
market, no.t taking into consideration a 
number of schemes involving long-time 
payments, with new bonds ns collateral, 
which the Rail mills will not entertain. We 
quote, at Eastern mill, $28.50 @ $29 for 
large lots, standard Sections. 

Merchant Steel. —Manufacturers com¬ 
plain that the season for Sleigh Shoe and 
Cutter Shoe Steel is exceptionally back¬ 
ward this year. Usually contracts are 
placed in July and early in August, but 
thus far buyers have held back persistently, 
and little business has been done. 

A meeting of the Bessemer Merchant 
Steel Association was held in this city to¬ 
day, the leading mills being represented. 
It was agreed to maintain present prices 
and adhere to existing schedules of extras, 
the point being made that all recent con- 
tracts for raw materials had been closed at 
an advance. The outcome of the meeting 
puts at rest rumors industriously circulated 
with an object that a disruption of the 
association was imminent. 

Wire Rods. —We quote $89.75 @ $40 
for early shipment of foreign Rods. 

Old Rails. —Aside from a few small 
sales no business is reported. We quote 
nominally $21 for Tees. 

Fastenings. —Spikes are selling in a 
moderate way at $2.05 @ $2.10, delivered, 
with a stiffening tendency. There is some 
talk of advancing the price to a minimum 
of $2.10. Angles continue 1.90^ % 1.95^ 
delivered. 


Warren, Wood & Co., Boreel Building, 
Broadway, this city, have been appointed 
sole agents of McKeefrey & Hofins, lessees 
of the Leetonia furnaces, Ohio, producing 
the Senaca brand of Pig Iron. 


Financial. 

Nothing occurred during the week just 
closed to dim the brightening prospects of 
a good fall trade, confidence being 
strengthened rather than otherwise by 
later reports concerning the leading crops— 
wheat, cotton and com—as well as by the 
additional evidence that the promised sur¬ 
plus in America will find a ready market 
in Europe. It is now estimated that the 
United Kingdom will require the coming 
year at least 130,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
A dispatch from United States Consul 
F. H. Mason, at Marseilles, France, states 
that the French wheat crop this year is 
estimated at 250,000,000 bushels, and that 
the requirements of France from other coun¬ 
tries the coming year will be 70,000,000 
bushels. 

A decision rendered on Monday by 
Judge Wallace, of the United States Cir¬ 
cuit Court, in the case of the receiver of 
the Bank of Albion a^nst a firm of Wall 
street brokers, lays down a very whole¬ 
some principle. The president of the 
Albion bank speculated with the bank’s 
funds through the firm of brokers, and 
the ultimate consequence was the wreck 
of the bank through his default. The de¬ 
cision sustains a verdict by which the 
brokers are compelled to refund the 
money of the bank which they received 
from the president in payment of his per¬ 
sonal obligations. This was receivea in 
the form of checks of the Albion bank 
which showed on their face that they were 
not personal checks and that the funds 
whicn they transferred belonged to the 
bank, and the brokers knew that tlie 
accounts to be settled were the per¬ 
sonal accounts of the president. The 
question is, said Judge Wallace, whether 


it was legally right and honest for them to 
take the checks in question in payment of 
the personal obligations of the Dank ofScer 
who made them. ♦ » ♦ Every person 
who takes such an obligation must ascer¬ 
tain at his peril that the agent who has 
made it was authorized to do so, and the 
moment that it appears that the contract 
has been made for the aunt’s own use and 
benefit that moment his authority is im¬ 
peached. No principle of the law of 
agency is better settled than that no person 
can act as the agent for another in making 
a contract for himself. Therefore it is 
that a bank president or cashier has no 
implied authority to bind his corporation 
to negotiate paper made for his own use, 
and if it appears upon the face of the 
paper that it is payable to the individual 
who has made it in an ofiScial capacity the 
obligation is nugatory and no puremaser 
can enforce it. 

The Stock Exchan^ markets have been 
only moderately active, although gener¬ 
ally strong. The gran^rs were somewhat 
unfavoramy influenced oy the Government 
agricultural report. Raiding and other 
coal shares improved. On Monday the 
entire Oregon group, including Northern 
Pacific preferred, reflected the advance in 
Short Line, which was based partly on re¬ 
ports of favorable earnings, which may 
soon amount to sufficient. to relieve Union 
Pacifle of the necessity of meeting its de¬ 
ficit annually, and partly on the prospect 
of an agreement regaroing a division of 
territory between Union Pa^c and North¬ 
ern Pacific. The Reading buying is be¬ 
lieved to have been largely* for London 
houses. On Tuesday the long expected 
reaction took place and a moderate aecline 
was established, the market closing easy. 

Government bonds were firm and are 
quoted as follows: 

U. 8. ^ 1891, regrtotered. 10694 

U. 8. 44^ coupon. lOijJ 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, restored. 12^ 

U. 8. 4e, 1907, coupon. 127^ 

(J. 8. currency 6®.. 120 

Respecting crops in the United States, 
the recognized authority in Cincinnati 
says, com maintains its favorable position; 
the oat harvest will fall but little short of 
previous calculations, and the same of 
winter wheat, while as to spring wheat a 
larger production than last year can scarce¬ 
ly be expected. The report issued on 
Friday by the Agricultural Bureau placed 
the condition of spring wheat at 87.8, 
against 78 8 the same time last year, while 
the condition of corn is plac^ at 95.5, 
against 93 last month and 80.5 at the 
same time last year. The final report of 
the Indiana Department of Agriculture 
uls the wheat crop about 32,000,000 
ushels larger than t^t of last year. The 
Michigan State report indicates about 18.- 
000,000 bushels of winter wheat for the 
crop, a^nst 16,000,000 last month. New 
York dry goods jobbers report an im¬ 
proved demand from the South and West, 
so that now the fall trade in this line may 
be considered fairly inaugurrated. The 
outbreak of yellow fever at Jacksonville, 
Fla., will naturally cause some apprehen¬ 
sion, but the Government authorities are 
confident of their ability to maintain an 
effective barrier. At this port all steamers 
coming from the yellow fever redone will 
be subjected to a rimd examination. 

Wheat and breadstuffs in this market 
were dull and quiet until Monday, when 
there was a decided break, due to an 
unexpected increase of 2,250,000 bushels 
in the visible supply, and this despite 
better cables and Dad weather in Europe. 
Higher ocean freights checked spot de¬ 
mand. The August squeeze in cotton 
produced an interestmg market, the dis¬ 
tinctive feature being the receipt of some 
4000 bales from Liverpool to supply the 
“ shorts,” with more coming. Pnees still 
mclined higher. Sugan are still in a 
strong position, the receipt of recent pur- 
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chasw exerting little influence. The re¬ 
ceipt of three large. cargoes of rice from 
Japan in this port is not^ as a novel oc¬ 
currence. The coal trade is active. 

The agCTegate exchanges of thirty-eight 
clearing houses, for the week ending 
August 11, show an increase of 6.6 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
period last year; outside of New York the 
gain was 7.7 per cent, and the improve¬ 
ment was well distributed, although more 
noticeable in the Northwest—in Duluth, 
Detroit, Omaha, Denver and Milwaukee. 
Pittsburgh is 16.4 per cent, and the sea¬ 
board cities gain moderately, except Bal¬ 
timore, whidi loses 0.6 per cent. St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are l^th in arrears. 

The weekly bank statement showed a 
further decrease of $2,643,550 in the aur 
plus of reserve, which is thus reduced to 
$24,106,825. The excess of reserve at the 
corresponding time in 1887 was only 
$4,733,925, and in 1886 $7,212,225, so 
that the banks are able to meet the demands 
which will be made upon them by the 
South and West to move the crops, and 
which already begins to be felt. Specie 
showed a decrease of $1,734,600. In loans 
there was an expansion of $4,087,500. In 
deposits there was an increase of $2,198,- 
600. The supply of commercial paper is 
fair and the demand good. The gross 
earnings of 39 railroads or systems for the 
first week in August give an average gain 
over the corresponding week of 1887 of 
5.84 

Sterling is heavy and inactive, with 
posted rates at $4.85^ $4.88. The Bank 

of England rate was advanced to 3 An¬ 
ticipating this step, the London Economist 
of the4tninst., after referring to recent 
heavy shipments of gold to South America, 
spoke of the threatened deficiency of the 
wheat crop in Europe and the consequent 
necessity of buying more grain in the 
United States and paying a higher price. 

The exports of specie from thw port 
during the week amounted to $455,300, 
making a total of $26,000,000 since Janu- 
1, against $11,612,000 for the same 
time in 1887; imports nominal. The im¬ 
ports of merchandise at this port durmg 
the week were valued at $7,249,700, of 
which nearly $3,000,000 represents dry 
goods. Since January 1 the total is $291, 
828,315, as compared with $291,752,518 
for the corresponding period in 1887 and 
$267,316,671 in 1886. The exports for 
the week were valued at $4,860,000. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market continues 
strong and active, so far as concerns de¬ 
liveries on former orders, but there is no 
considerable business doing at the last ad¬ 
vance. The tendency of prices is in the 
direction of a higher range, a subject 
which is now under consideration, and it 
is intimated that an advance of 25^ ^ 
ton September 1 is not improbable, simul¬ 
taneously with an advance in railroad tolls. 
In official quarters the flourishing con¬ 
dition of the Anthracite trade is spoken of 
without reserve. Vice-President Holden, 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, is quoted as saying: “The con¬ 
dition of the Coal trade is marvelous, 
and the demand throughout the entire 
country is so great that mining is 
taxed to its utmost. The daily output 
averages between 130,000 and 140,000 
tons, so that, computing 27 working days 
for August, 8,780,000 tons will be taken 
from the mines.** The actual figures just 
at hand show that while the production is 
of steadily increasing volume it is not un¬ 
precedented—^ yet not quite equal to 
that of August four years ago. The total 
output for the week ended August 11 
amounted to 831,615 tons, an increase of 
76,000 tons compared with the previous 
week, and 102,000 tons compared with 


the corresponding week in 1887. Since 
January 1 the aggregate is 21,158,567 tons, 
against 20,744,000 for the same time last 
year. 

It is reported that at Long Branch, on 
Tuesday, the freight agents of Coal-carry¬ 
ing railway companies had a conference 
over a proposal to advance their freight 
rates from 10^ to 20^ ^ ton. There were 
differences of opinion as to details, but it 
was agreed that the increased rate was 
essential and will be put into effect. 

Quotations are as follows: Wyoming 
Free Bumihg, f.o.b. at South A’^boy 
and Weehawken, Broken or Grate, 
$3.85; Egg, $4.15; Stove and Chestnut, 
^.50; Hewing Hard White Ash, Ch^t- 
nut, $4.40; Stove, $4.50; Egg, $4.25, and 
Broken, $4.10. At a meeting of the agents 
in this city to-day (Wednesday) no change 
in prices was made. 

In Bituminous Coal there is no change, 
Vessels are scarce. 

The Anthracite Coal stock at the Port 
Richmond terminus of the Reading Rail¬ 
road now exceeds 100,000 tons and com¬ 
prises two piles, one of which is 66 feet 
high and contains 26,000 tons, entirely of 
Pea.' Ibe second pile consists of 16,000 
tons of Chestnut. In January the yards 
were bare. 

The PeLnsylvania Railroad continues to 
lead all other roads as the greatest Coal 
carrier in the country, and already this 
year the quantity of Coal and Coke ori^- 
ating on me company*s lines east of Pitts¬ 
burgh and Erie exceeds the. tonnage of 
the corresponding period of last year by 
over 1,000,000 tons. The total tonnage 
of Bituminous Coal and Coke and Anthra¬ 
cite-for the 12 months ending December 
31, 1887, was reported at over 14,250,000 
tons, while in the first seven months of 
this year the total tonnage has reached 
over 9,000,000 tons. * 

Reading surveyors are engaged in the 
vicinity of Mahanoy plane locating a site 
for a great Coal depository. It is said that 
the management of the Reading Coal and 
Iron Company is about to begin a system 
of operations, the purpose of which is to 
increase the company’s output, at the mini¬ 
mum of cost. One of these methods will 
be the connecting of the underground 
workings where two mines are located 
close together, so as to need the operation 
of but a single shaft and breaker. * This 
plan has been worked with good success 
for some years past in. other Coal fields. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from August 6 to 
Au^st 11 , inclusive, and from January 1 
to August 11, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron and Steel. 


Aug. 6 
to 

Aug. 11. 

Tods. 

Iron Ore: A. B. Outerbrldge 

& Co. 810 

A. Eamsbaw. 280 

Ptolron: Crocker Bros.. 578 

Naylor A Co. 870 

A. Milne & Co. 100 

Janies Williamson A Co. 100 

N. S. Bartlett. 100 

Spiegeleisen: Crocker Bros... 884 

Naylor A Co. 100 

Steel: R H. Wolff A Co. 80 

W. F. Wagner.... 18 

F. 8. Pilditch. 16 

C. F. Boker. 12 

J. Abbott A Co. 10 

Chas. Hugill. 4 

R. F. Downing A Co. 4 

Wetherfll A Co . 8 

C. W. Power. 8 

Newton A Shipman. 3 

Steel Rods: Naylor A Co. 825 

8. A. Oalpin. 260 

Cary A Moen. 36 

Iron; H. N. Holt. 70 

Steel Blooms: Naylor A Co.. 166 

Steel Billets: A. Milne A Co.. 160 

Steel Sheets: Pierson A Co... 10 

Steel Crop Ends: Naylor A Co. 226 

Dana A Co. 202 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser A Son. 166 


Jan. 1 
to 

Aug. 11. 
Tons. 

310 

6,118 

7,378 

5,614 

050 

8,200 

3,400 

2,086 

6,573 

342 

1,010 

296 

5 

40 

116 

18,229 

2,272 

626 

70 

1,012 

600 

621 

1,621 

068 


SteelBars: A. Milne A Co... 66 242 

Steel Rails; Delaware, L. and 

W. R. R. Co. 606 1,068 

Naylor A Co. 75 76 

Stroud A Co. 66 55 

Steel Tubes: J. S. Long's Sons 8 42 

Steel Hoops: A. R Whitney 

A Co. 146 2,014 

Scrap Steel: Naylor A Co.... 94 268 

Rivet Rods: J. Abbott A Co.. 801 2,720 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

A Co. 88 016 

Swede Iron: Page, Newell A 

Co. 16 16 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. V. 

Philp. 80 160 

Steel Billets: A. MilneACo.. 1 860 

Iron Bars: J. Abbott A Co ... 261 258 

Iron Beams: W. H. Wallace 

A Co. 176 480 

R. F. Downing A Co. 16 280 

Iron Pipes: w. H. Wallace A 

Co . 6 27 

Tee Iron: Stroud A Co .... 26 26 

Charcoal Iron: N. Lilienberg. 15 15 

Cotton Ties: Naylor A Co.... 1,060 3,404 

Bullard AW. 245 845 

Xid Plates. 

Boxes. Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge A Co. 16.311 821.728 

T. B. Coddington A Co. 6,987 107,867 

Dickerson, Van Dusen A Co... 8,566 166.306 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 2,523 106,243 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 1,748 72,416 

N. L. Cort A Co. 1,302 60,005 

Hy. Whittemore A Co. 1460 40,964 

H. R. Demilt A Co. 668 18J900 

G. B. Morewood A Co. 621 27.810 

Bruce A Cook. 600 66,666 

B. S. Wheeler A Co. 280 8,864 

N. A G. Taylor Co. 160 160 

metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin; Phelps, Dodge A Co. 111,066 1,159,121 

American MetalCk). 44,772 912^6 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 22,456 122,066 

Spelter: American Metal Co... 65,170 498468 

H. Lamarche's Sons. 11JS12 11,212 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from August 6 te 
August ii. Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Scrap Iron: Jas. E. Ward A Co. . 60 

Hardware, machinery, • dec. 
American Carbonate Company, Mach'y, pkgs., 9 
Barbour Bros. A Co., Maoh'y. os., 28 
Baring Bros. A Co., Carpet and Wood Nails, 
bags, 60 ^ 

Bertram Bros., Mach*y, cse., 1 
Boker, Hermann A Co., Mdse., os., 42; Hdw., 
cs., 6; Arms, cs., 28 
Bryce. Wm. A Co., Cutlery, cs., 2 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Carpet and Wood 
Nails, bales, 32 

Clark Thread Company, Maoh*yt os., 20 
Clark, G. A. A Bro., Maoh*y, os., 5 
Craden, A. B., Mach'y, os., 3 
Davies, Turner A Co., Mach'y, cse., 1 
Dolge. Alfred, Mdse., cs., 7 
Downing, R F. A Co^ Iron Vase, pkge., 1 
Franklin, Hallett A Co., Hdw., cse.rT 
Field, Alfred A Co., Md^, os., 0; Hdw., os., 9 
Folsom, H. A D., Arms, cs., 4 
Fuchs A Langi Mach’y, cs., 18 
Goyorza, E. A Co., Machine, 1 
Kastor, Ad., Mdse., cs., 7 
Lau, J. H. A Co., Arm8,<»., 15 
New Howe Sewing Machine Company, os., 117 
Passet, J. A. A Co., Mach'y, pkgs., 28 
Sacks A Richmond. Nails, cks., 13 
Shovelling, Daly A Gales, Arms., cs., 37; Mdse., 
cs., 10 

Smith, H. Mfg. Company, Mach'y, cs., 3 
Thurman, G. M., Hdw., cs., 6 
Ward, Asline, Mdse., os., 3 
Weasels, Geo. A Co., ,Prqpellers 2 
Wilmerding^Hoguet A Co., Mach'y, os., 5 
Wiebusch A HiJger, Lira., Mdse., cs., 17 • 

Williams A Whiting, Vises, 6 
Witte, John G. A Bro., Cutlery, cs.^ 5 
Order: Iron Gate, 1; Crank Pins, 20 
Exports of Metals. 

August 6. Jan. 1. 

, to to 

August 11. August 11. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott A Co.1,044,604 10,068;619 

Lewisohn Bros. 8,870,022 

F. A. Lomal. 2,581498 

American Metal Company.. 4,806440 

G. H. Nichols..VT/... SSw 

J. Bruce Ismay. 112,000 

8. Mendel. 660,000 

Ledoux A Co. 110476 

Muller, Schall A Co. 480,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,084 

J. Kennedy, Tod A Co. 112,026 

H. Becker A Co. T450 

Orford C. A S. Rfg. Company 2^000 440,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 126,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co.... 6^280 822,180 

J. Parsons A Co. 206^ 

Bridgeport Copper Com- 

. 112,000 

C.Herold. 260,000 

Phelps Bros. 6460 

R W. Jones. 180,084 

W. H. Crossman A Bro. 4,000 4,000 

Copper Matte: WUliams A 

Terhune^. 88.608,077 

Lewisohn Bros. 8,0^,610 

American Metal Company. 1,844,041 

J. Abbott A Co. 205,000 

C. Ledoux A Co. 485,800 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184488 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols A Co.. 180,905 

Lead: Sanderson A Bon. 28^024 21^084 

Copper Ore: American Metal 

Company. 224,000 224,000 
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August 1", 1888. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—Spot Chili Bars in the London 
market came on Thursday of last week 
£81. 12/0, giving way in the meantime to 
£81. 5/ yesterday, while futures remained 
steady at £78 and good merchantable 
brands at £73. 10/, sales footing up over 
there 425 tons. The dealings here have 
meanwhile been restricted to purchases for 
syndicate account to the extent of 300,000 
pounds spot and August at 16.7^, the 
offerings continuing light. For near 
months 16.65^ has been bid and for later 
months 16.50^ without stirring up the 
least speculative interest. To-day London 
advanced with spot Chili Bars to £81. 10/, 
and with futures to £78. 5/, good mer¬ 
chantable brands declining meanwhile 
to £73. 7/6. Best Selected has re¬ 
mained steady at £76 in London. 
The domestic export of Ingot Copper dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30 last has 
been 25,303,337 lb, against 19,580,023 tb 
the previous twelvemonth. As per Messrs. 
James Lewis & Son’s, Liverpool, monthly 
circular of August 1, the visible supply in 
England and France was 80,616 tons Fine, 
against 75,169 July 1, 70,431 June 1 
and 62,138 tons Aug^t 1, 1887; the 
deliveries were respectively 43,029 tons, 
66,897 and 63,749 tons January 1 to Aug¬ 
ust 1 in 1888, 1887 and 1886; the import 
from the United States into Liverpool and 
South Wales was respectively 16,630 tons 
Fine, against 6010 and 9236 tons. 

Tin.—Our market has been unsettled 
by th6 continual fluctuations in London, 
where the struggle for mastery has con¬ 
tinued, spot opening last Thursday at 
£92, iivancing to £96, and receding to 
£92. 16/ yesterday, while futures opened 
at £92. 6/, and, aiter touching £98. 17/6, 
came £98. 6/ yesterday; sales 640 tons. 
To-day London improved with spot to 
£98. 10/ again, and with futures to 
£98. 17/6. Here the speculative fraterni¬ 
ty have been most of the time about 1^ 
apart, so that business came to a standstill 
at nominally 21^, spot, and 20.80^ No¬ 
vember. The import of Tin into the 
United States during the flscal year ended 
June 80 last has been 81,690,688 lb, 
against 29,646,611 lb the previous 
twelve months, while the re-export 
was 826,077 lb, against 121,806 lb. 
Tin Plates .—At first active, the market 
subsided mto quietude in view of the er¬ 
ratic course of the Pig Tin market, and, 
while the main features remain unaltered, 
the general tone is for the moment one of 
expectation rather than of action, awaiting 
further developments. Liverpool has not 
swerved from 18/6 for Cokes. W e quote at 
the close large lines on the spot: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, charcoal finish, $4.86 @ 
$6.26; Coke finish, $4.76; Temes, 
$4.80 @ $4.40; Bessemer Cokes, $4.60 
@ $4.60, and Wasters $4.20 @ $4.26. 
The import of Tin Plates into the United 
States auring the fiscal year ending June 
80 last has been 634,944,601 lb, ^inst 
672,220,397 ff) the previous twelvemonth, 
and the re-export respectively 981,667 and 
1,067,299 

Lead.—The main operator has during 
the week continued his speculative pur¬ 
chases to the extent of 1000 tons Common 
Domestic at 4.80^ @ 4.40^, consumers 
meanwhile remaining apathetic. As the 
said gentleman has the local market well 
under control, however, it remains strong 
to-day at 4.40^^, while St. Louis is 4.25^ 
and Chicago 4.30^. In London Soft Span¬ 
ish gave way from £13 to £12. 17/6, at 
which latter figure it cost 4.80^, duty paid, 
to lay it down here. English Fhg declined 
from £13. 6/to £13. Next month some 
of our consumers w ill have to supply them¬ 
selves. To-day 100 tons of November 
Lead sold at 4.37^^ @ 4.36^, the bulk at 
the latter figure. 


Spelter—Has been moderately active 
and firm at 4.624^ @ 4.65^ for Common 
Domestic, and 5.80^ Silesian, the latter 
advancing in London from £16. 7/6 to 
£17. 

Antimony—Was featureless at 91^ % 
9^^, Hallett, and 13^ @ 161^, Cookson, 
the former not varying from £39 in Lon¬ 
don. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 


THURSDAY. AugrUflt 9. 

r>0,000 lb Copper, spot. 16.70# 

200,000 lb Copper, Augrust. 16.70# 

FRIDAY, Augrust 10. 

26,000 lb Copper, spot. 16.70# 

10 tons Tin, September.21.40# 

Monday, Aujrust 18. 

16 tons Lead, August . 4.37H# 

WXDNBSDAY, AugUSt 16. 

60,000 lb I^ke Copper, spot. 16.70# 

80 tons Lead, November. 4.H5# 

16 tons Lead, November . 4.37^# 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, August 15,1888. 

There have been no new developments 
in the market for Chili Bar Copper. The 
transactions have averaged light, with but 
a small portion for the account of con¬ 
sumers, and prices have varied in a moder¬ 
ate degree only. Trading in the new-form 
contracts has continued large, however, 
and at a higher range of prices, owing to 
the general belief that there is less oppor¬ 
tunity for ‘ ‘ comer ” tactics. There is less 
“outside” Copper offering on the market 
than for some time past, but stocks are 
still accumulating on the syndicates’ 
hands. 

Pig Tin has ruled very strong under 
manipu’ation by the “bull” party, al¬ 
though reacting at intervals when realiz¬ 
ing sales were in order. The degree of 
success with which the * ‘ bull ” party have 
carried their point thus far has attracted a 
considerable followring, and there is more 
than a faint posaibility that the leaders 
ave made the most of the circumstance 
to dispose of a portion of their hold¬ 
ings. Consumers have not figured to 
any remarkable extent as buyers. 
Scotch Pig is 6d @ 1/higher on most 
brands, Middlesboro’ has improved 6d and 
a similar advance has been made on beet 
brands W est Coast Hematite. The manu¬ 
factured Iron trade has been brisk, with 
about 6/ advance on common Stafford¬ 
shire Bars. The Steel Rail market con¬ 
tinues firm and business has been done at 
a slight advance. Blooms, Billets, Slabs 
and Rods are quiet, however, with values 
barely steady. 

The situation in the Tin Plate market 
has undergone no particular change. Bes¬ 
semer sorts are still in ac’ive demand, and 
prices for the same continue to harden. 
Other kinds meet with only moderate re¬ 
quest, however, and barely hold their own 
in value. Sales have been made at about 
3d. advance on last week’s prices, in the 
instance of both Cokes and Charcoals. 

The Scotch “warrant” market has 
weakened somewhat under the infiuence of 
pressure to sell, consequent upon the fact 
that four furnaces have been changed from 
Hematite to Ordinary Iron. Prices have 
hardened again, however, owing to re¬ 
newed demand, attributed to an improved 
demand for makers’ brands, Middlesbro’ 


-\-- 

and Hematite Pig. Scotch warrants 
touched 40/ to-day. 

The manufacturers of Skelp Iron have 
formed a combination and advanced prices 
to 76/ ^ ton. 

There has been more disposition among 
holders of Old Iron Rails to sell, and busi¬ 
ness is reported at prices below those gen¬ 
erally quoted. 

The Landore Siemens Steel Works 
closed very suddenly. The cause is un¬ 
known. 


Scotch Pig.—There has been a 

good 

^ve 

business in makers’ 
hardened. 

Iron and prices 

No. 1 Ooltneas. f.o.b. 

(iiaasAw 

48/6 

No. 1 Smnmerlee. ** 

“ 

.. 48,/8 

No. 1 Qartshenle. *• 

*• ... 

46/6 

No. 1 Langrioan. 

•* ... 

.. 46/ 

No. 1 Cambroe. 

** .... 

41/ 

No. 1 Rbotts. 

as r.eith. 

...46/ 

No. 1 OiemrarDoca. 

Ardroesan_ 

..44/ 

No. 1 DalmelliugtOD.*’ 

“ . 

...41/6 

No. 1 Eglioton 

*• 

.. 40/ 

Steamer frelghta, Qlaagrow to New 
6 / ; Liverpool to New York. 7/6. 

York. 


Cleveland Pig. —Prices have advanced 
and the market is strong with a good 
business. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 
36/9; No. 8 do., 83/8. 

Bessemer Pig. —Transactions have 
been liberal and the market is very firm. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 44/, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Splegeleisen. —There is still a good 
demand, and prices remain firm. English 

20 ^ quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Rails. —The market very steady 
and demand fairly active. Standard sec¬ 
tions quoted at £8. 18/3, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. Middlesboro*^ 
district 2/6 less. 

Steel Blooms. —Quiet market and no 
material change in prices. We quote at 
£8. 12/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —Values a shade lower 
business fair at the decline. Bessemer, 2^ x 

21 inch, £8. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —The demand moderate',, 
but prices steady. Bessemer, £3. 17/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods. —^Prices about steady 
and business moderate. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £6. 16/ and No. 6 at £6. 14/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point.. 

Old Rails. —More pressure to sell and 
values are somewhat unsettled. Tees 
quoted at £2. 17/6, and Double Heads £2. 
18/9, c.i.f.. New York. 

Scrap Iron. —Supplies firmly held but 
demand slow. Heavy Wrought quoted at 
£2. 7/6 ® £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Holders are firm but sales 
are moderate. Bessemer quoted £2. 6/ ® 
£2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.— There has been a good 
business and the market is strong. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grrade. 14/9 ® 15/3 

IC Bcasemer steel. Coke finish. .13/8 13/6 

IC Siemens “ “ “ .13/6 @ 13/'9 

IC Coke. B. V. grrade.13/ @13/3 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grrade.13/ @ 13/3 

Manufactured Iron. — The genera 
market strong and fairly active. We quote,, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ 8. d.- 

8taff. Ord. Marked Bars. @ 7 10 0 

“ Common “ . @5 0 0 

“ Brk Sheet, singles — @ 6 16 0 

"Velflh Bars (f.o.b. WalS... 4 12 6 © 4 15 0 

Tin. —The market very firm. Straits 
quoted at £93, spot, and £93. 15/ ® 
£93. 17/6 for three months’ futures. 
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Copper. —Market quiet and unchanged. 
ChiU Bars, £81 @ £81. 5/, spot, and £78 
@ £78. 5/ three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £75. 5/ @ £75. 10/. 

Lead. —Weak market, with business 


and the drill was still in ore. Ralph Bag- 
ley, G. I. Whitney, J. N. Lippencott, C. 
Yeager and the heirs of John Deens are 
among the Pittsburgh parties interested 
in the discovery. 


slow. Soft Spanish, £12. 10/ @ £12. 15/. 
Spelter. —The market stronger and 


Zapon Enamel. 


more active. Silesian, ordinary, £17. 


Cleveland. 

Olevicland, August 18,1888. 
Iron Ore. —The total shipments, by 
both rail and water, to date, slightly ex¬ 
ceed 2,150,000 tons, the best authorities 
now placing the year’s output at that 
figure. Sales for the past week have been 
confined to scattering, and in some cases 
special, lots at figures scarcely indicative 
of the true condition of the market. 
Prices for all grades of Ore are firmer be¬ 
cause of the slowly advancing lake freights. 
The Chapin Mine has made additional 
sales of Ore at $5, and will ship altogether 
over 200,000 tons of Ore this season. The 
following are f.o.b. cars Cleveland quo¬ 
tations : 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Beese-^ __ 

mer .$5.60 <g^ $6.00 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Non- 

Bessemer Ore.4.76 @ 6.00 

Red Hematite Bessemer Ore.4.60 © 6.00 

Red Hematite Non-Bessemer Ore... 3.50 @ 8.76 
Menominee Range Bessemer Ore— 4.76 <® 5.10 
Menominee Range Non-Beesemer 

Ore.3.50® 3.76 

Gogebic Range Bessemer Ore.4.75® 6.16 

Pig Iron.—Steady sales are doing 
much to clear the market up closely to 
production. Several instances are reported 
this week of orders for round lots having 
been declined, the seller not having the 
Iron on hand. Dealers report a firmer 
feeling and look upon the situation very 
hopefully. It is believed that quotations 
cannot fail to advance within the next ten 
days. Mill Iron is in especial good de¬ 
mand at present, and Foundry Iron, both 
hard and soft, is selling freely. The sale 
of 2000 tons of No. 1 Foundry at $16, 
f.o.b. cars, delivered, is reported. 

Scrap Iron. —The market is lifeless. 
Old American Rails being offered at $20 
and Old Wheels at $18.50. 

Nails.— Steel Wire Nails at $2.50 
keg seem to have usurped the market, very 
little being done in Steel Nails at $2, or 
Iron at $1.90, beyond a few stock sales. 

Sheets. —No. 24 is now quoted at $2.75. 
Special shapes are in exceUent demand. 

Manufactured Iron. —Common Bar is 
selling from store at 1.65^, with only a 
moderate inquiry. 


A fire in Pittsburgh, yesterday morn¬ 
ing, destroyed the machinery in mill No. 
2 of the French Steel Spring Works, on 
Liberty and Twenty-first streets. The 
loss will not exceed $25,000, and is covered 
by insurance. The fire started from an 
overheated smokestack. 


The New Ore Discovery Near Mar¬ 
quette. —Since the opening of the Negau- 
nee, Buffalo, South Buffalo, Sam Mitchell 
and other good mines in the so-called 
“ East range ” two years ago some desul¬ 
tory exploring has been done further to 
the east. Among those who did more or 
less work at Morgan, half way between 
Marquette and L^e Superior, was Wm. 
P. Healy, of Marquette. He secured an op¬ 
tion on the N. W. quarter of the N. E. quar- 
terof section 6, township 47, range 25, north, 
from Pittsburgh & I^ke Superior Iron 
Company, which owns some 80,000 acres 
of land in the mineral belt of the country. 
He gave op the option after spending a 
great deal of time and money, and work 
was continued by the owners of the prop¬ 
erty where Mr Healy left off. A diamond 
drill was put at work, and 45 feet of clean 
•ore Bessemer quality was passed through, 


A lacquer or enamel known by the 
name of ‘ ‘ Zapon ” is being put upon the 
market by the Frederick Crane Chemical 
Company, Short Hills, N. J. In refer¬ 
ring to its merits, the manufacturers com¬ 
pare it with the ordinary lacquer gen¬ 
erally used on metal work, and point out 
in what particulars it is superior to the 
common article. In the first place, it is 
said that when scratched it docs not show 
a white mark, but leaves a clean cut, 
the same as if a surface of metal were 
scratched. It is also said to be extremely 
hard, besides remaining unaltered by damp¬ 
ness, moderate heat or vapors. The per¬ 
fection of the work, as with ordinary 
lacquers, is largely dependent upon the 
care exercised is applying it, and it will, 
therefore, be of mterest to present the 
following description of the method of 
its application furnished by the manufact¬ 
urers: 

The article to be coated is made per¬ 
fectly free from grease, dirt, lint and 
moisture, and should be at a normal tem¬ 
perature, for, if cold, the zapon will 
thicken more readily in the hollows, and 
some grades would show chalky white 
streaks; also, more material would be 
used, and, on account of the thickness 
above mentioned, it would be more dif¬ 
ficult to produce a perfect coating. On 
the other hand, if the metal is too warm, 
the zapon will set too quickly, and will 
not have sufiScient time to spread or fiat- 
ten itself out; further, a high degree of 
heat would be apt to turn the collections 
in the hollows and at the lower edge of 
the article a light yellow or brownish I 
tinge. It is recommended, therefore, that 
the metal, as well as the zapon itself, 
should be at the temperature of an ordi¬ 
nary working-room, though, when skill is 
attained, the temperature may be run up 
to 100° or more, where it is necessary to 
push work through rapidly. 

The manufacturers have patented a com¬ 
bined drip rack and drying closet, which 
they send out complete, with the ex 
ception of the steam coils for heat¬ 
ing, which are generally put in by 
the machinist of the factory to which 
the rack goes. For convenience of ship¬ 
ping the rack is made in sections, and is 
shipped knocked down. It consists of the 
following parts: Four sections, which in 
pairs form the sides of the rack; the fifth 
section in placed over rests upon the sides, 
forming the top; two swin^g doors close 
the rear end, and a sliding door divides the 
drip rack from the drying closet; this slid¬ 
ing door is furnished witn ropes and sash 
rollers, and works like a sash in guides. 
Two strips placed about a foot from the 
fioor on the inside of either side serve to 
hold the two sections together; two other 
strips, placed in the same manner about 6 
inches below the top, serve the same pur¬ 
pose there. This second pair of strips 
carry a series of rollers placed about 4 
inches apart on the upper side of the strip. 
A series of blocks about 1 inch square and 
8 inches long rest on the rollers, and pass¬ 
ing from the center of the block on one 
side across the rack to the center of the 
block opposite is an iron rod, and so with 
the other pairs of blocks in the same way 
through the whole length of rack. These 
rods are for hanging the work upon after 
it has been dippi^. 

A wooden case or tank, lined with tin, 
and having a deeply flanged cover, is 
placed at the front end of the rack; this 
tank is usually 8 inches to 1 foot in width, 
2 feet deep, and as long as the rack is 


wide, and rests upon a shelf placed about 
1 foot from the floor and reaching from 
side to side of the rack. This brings the 
top of the tank 8 feet from the floor, 
which is a comfortable working hight. 
Into the tank is poured enough zapon to 
cover the average of the articles intended 
to be dipped, and usually this makes it 
about one-half full, it being made so deep 
to prevent unnecessary evaporation by the 
passing of drafts or currents of air across 
the surface of the liquid. The article to 
be zaponned being hung upon a suitable 
hook and in a way which experience alone 
can dictate, is dipped into the liquid and 
immediately hung upon one of the iron 
rods above described, which has been 
placed immediately over the tank. The 
second article is dipped and hung up in 
the same manner, and so on until the rod 
16 full; care being taken not to have the 
pieces so close together that they will 
strike each other or the sides of the rack, 
and be marred thereby. When the rod is 
full the sliding door is lowered sufiSciently 
to allow the rod to pass beyond it with 
its burden, the pieces having by this time 
ceased dripping, the rollers above de¬ 
scribed reducing the friction as the rod is 
pushed back. The sliding door is raised 
to its position or goes up by the aid of 
weights. The second rod is placed in po¬ 
sition over the tank, other articles are 
dipped and hung as before, and this rod, 
when full, is pushed back like its fellow, 
and so the process proceeds until the closet 
is full, when the rear doors may be opened 
and the rod first put in may be removed if 
the articles hanging upon it are sufficiently 
dry, as will usually be the case. 

If a boy is employed to remove the 
articles, the man or boy doing the dipping 
may proceed with his work without inter¬ 
mission. If work is being pushed rapidly 
the zapon is not allowed sufficient time to 
take up its own drip—^that is, the little 
collection at the bottom of the article, 
where the last two or three drops gather, 
and to overcome this the finger may be ap¬ 
plied to the dr^p before it has become set 
or stiffened, and in this way most of it will 
be removed. As the zapon is used it will 
evaporate somewhat, especially from the 
drops falling from the articles freshly dip¬ 
ped, and to prevent its becoming too thick 
a special diluting liquid is aaded from 
time to time, as experience dictates, and 
thoroughly stirred in. Where large tanks 
are used it is found necessary to do this 
only once or twice a day—say at noon 
when work stops, and at night. The time 
thus allowed for the liquid to remain un¬ 
disturbed being an advantage. If care is 
used not to allow dirt, rouge, lint or other 
foreign matter to get into the zapon, and 
if the tank is tightly covered whenever 
not in use, the material, it is said, may re¬ 
main in it for weeks without detriment, 
but if through carelessness it becomes 
soiled, simply standing it aside for a few 
days or weeks and using a fresh lot en¬ 
ables the foreign matter to settle, when 
the zapon may be decanted, and will be 
found as ^od as at first. Rouge, how¬ 
ever, or other coloring matter cannot thus 
be removed. 


There are now being constructed in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway shops, at Hoche- 
laga, 40 locomotives which will have an 
average weight each, with tender, of 157 
tons. The cylinders are 18 inches in dia¬ 
meter and have a 22-inch stroke. Each 
engine will have six driving wheels, and 
the steam pressure will be 180 pounds. 
They are for use in the Rocky Mountain 
section of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The managers of the Penn Rolling Mill, 
of Lancaster, Pa., have posted a notice 
that the mill will suspend indefinitely 
owing to dullness in the iron trade. 
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Hardware. 

The demand for Hardware shows a con¬ 
siderable improvement, and stocks of 
goods in manufacturers’ hands are becom¬ 
ing light, so that it is sometimes difficult 
to get prompt shipments. While there is 
no considerable advance, nor in fact any 
changes in prices w’orthy of mention, a 
firmer feeling is steadily gaining among 
manufacturers, owing largely to the firmer 
tone of the metal market. 

Cut Nails. 

There is more inquiry. Sellers are 
firmer, and do not give way as easily as 
they have hitherto done. There is still 
some cutting, but the tone is better, with 
II . 85 a bottom figure for large purchases 
of standard Nails. We quote |1.95 to 
|2 from store for Iron and Steel Nails. 
The last statistics of the Atlantic States 
Nail Association show an unusually light 
product in July, the sales, too, being 
small in volume. 

It is a matter of comment in the North¬ 
western Hardware trade that Iron Nails 
now seem to have no standing whatever. 
For a long time after the introduction of 
the Steel Nail it was found necessary by 
jobbers to carry stocks of both kinds of 
Cut Nails to meet the views of customers 
in different localities. The situation was 
then further complicated by the intro¬ 
duction of the Wire Nail, and the rapidly 
increasing trade in it. Partly through the 
breaking down of prejudice against the 
Steel Nail on the part of consumers, and 
partly through the efforts of jobbers to rid 
themselves of an undesirable addition to 
their stock, the consumption of Iron Nails 
has been so heavily curtailed in the section 
referred to that when Nails are now called 
for it 18 taken for granted that Steel 
nails are meant. Iron Nails must be asked 
for specially if they are desired, and it is 
then a matter of some difficulty to get 
them, as many jobbers absolutely refuse to 
keep a stock of them on hand. Steel Cut 
Nails and Wire Nails must both be carried 
in stock in full assortment, and dealers 
believe the Nail trade is sufficiently cared 
for in that way. The Wire Nail is still 
gaining on the Cut Nail to some extent, 
the rural trade of the Northwest being in¬ 
clined to prefer Wire Nails, the proportion 
in extreme cases running up to 60 per cent, 
of the total Nail sales. 

Wire Nails. 

The market continues quiet, and values 
are imchanged ,with small lots of base 
sizes selling from store at |2.45 to |2.60. 
The proposed combination, referred to in a 
recent issue of The Iron Age, has met with 
opposition from one leading mill, which 
declined to enter it. For the present the 
plan is therefore in abeyance. 

The Cordage market continues very firm, 
and it now looks as if the manufacturers 
would soon have complete control of the 
market. Prices remain steady at the fig¬ 
ures given in our last issue, but buyers 
seem to be unwilling to make orders at the 
sharp advance there noted. The amount 
of actual transactions has, therefore, been 
small. Some of the jobbers, both in the 
East and West, are offering Cordage at 
concessions from the manufacturers’ prices. 

We have received from A. Roesler & 
Co., Warsaw, Ill., a circular announcing 
a reduction in the price of their Black 
Luster Stove-Polish Paste. They now 
offer it in cans for dealers’ use at 15 cents 
per pound, or 75 cents per can, and in 
Doxes for family use 60 cents per dozen, 
or 17.50 per gross. We are informed that 
the trade in this article is rapidly increas¬ 
ing, and that, having increased their facili¬ 
ties for manufacturing, they are enabled 
to offer the polish at reduced prices. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co, Chi¬ 
cago, have issued a circular of Campaign 
Goods, adorned with cuts with the gor¬ 
geous coloring befitting such a line. 
Among the articles shown are a great 
variety ot Lamps, Torches and Lights; 
Hats, Caps, Helmets; Enameled CJoth 
Capes, Coats, &c.; Shirts and Suits of 
Flannel, Duck and Oil-Cloth, patent Col¬ 
lapsible Transparencies; various instru¬ 
ments of vocal torture under the heading 
of “ Noise in any shape ’’ ; Flags and Ban¬ 
ners of various kinds; Grand Army Drill 
Equipments, and ending with three pages 
of Fireworks. Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co. are making great preparations for. 
this trade, in which they claim to be head¬ 
quarters, and have a line of goods which 
will do much to prevent this “campaign 
of intellect ” from being too monotonous. 

The Witte Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, have issued a large and handsome 
catalogue of 865 pages, showing the goods 
they keep in stock, with the manufact¬ 
urers’ price lists, and fully illustrated. 
The goods included embrace a full line of 
the goods usually found in a hardware 
store, arranged in departments as follows: 
Mechanics’ Tools ana Farming Tools and 
Implements; Builders’Hardware; General 
Hardware; House Furnishing Goods; 
Stamped, Granite and Hollow Ware; Guns, 
Pistols, Ammunition, Sporting Goods, 
Skates, Ice Tools, &c.; Cutlery. The 
book is substantially and handsomely 
bound, and will prove very serviceable to 
the trade. 

Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
have rearranged and made some novel ad¬ 
ditions to their exhibit at the Centennial 
Exposition at Cincinnati, chief among 
which is an exact duplicate of their Iron 
Turbine Wind Engine, which, by means 
of a current of air supplied some distance 
therefrom, is made to move and operate in 
a most realistic manner, the cause of its 
movement not being readily apparent, 
proving a constant source of wonder to the 
visitors, while Force Pumps and full-sized 
Wind Engines are also made to operate by 
means of concealed gearing located be¬ 
neath the platform upon which they stand. 
Highly finished specimens ot the Buckeye 
Senior and Junior Lawn Mowers, Wrought 
Iron Fencing, Cresting, &c., complete the 
exhibit. 

The Udell Woodenware Company, 
A. A. Barnes, proprietor, Indianapolis, 
Ind., exhibit a very attractive and compre¬ 
hensive display of their productions of 
Woodenware, chief among which are the 
Udell Step and Extension Ladders, Black¬ 
ing Cases, Folding Tables, Wall Cabinets, 
Commodes, Hat and Coat Hacks, Rope 
Reels and Broom Stands. 

The Bromwtll Brush and Wire Com¬ 
pany, Cincinnati, exhibit an inter¬ 
esting collection of their productions, 
consisting of Brushes of every de¬ 
scription, Turkey and Feather Dusters, 
Bird Cages, Fly Traps, Wire Cloth Sieves, 
Com Poppers, Barbed Wire, Wire Rope, 
&c. 

The Gooch Freezer Company have 
on exhibition a very large assortment of 
their well-known Peerle.ss and Giant 
Ice-Cream Freezers, ranging in sizes from 
3 quarts up to 42 quarts each. 

Schenck's Adjustable Fire Back Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago, report a rushing busi¬ 
ness in Bolt and Screw Cases. Last 
week they shipped six large cases and six 
flower stands to Australia via Boston, and 
on the same day sent three cases to Portland, 
Ore. Other shipments embrace two or¬ 
ders of three cases each to North Caro¬ 
lina and an order of something less than 
a carload to the Pacific Coast. On cases 
for Hardware jobbers’ use as a sample in 
their stores the company are offering a 
special discount. 


The Fred. J. Meyers Mfg. Company, 
Covington, Ky., inform us of the death of 
Mr. W. R. Spofford, who died on the 5th 
inst. at Pine Bluff, Ark., while traveling 
on their business. He w^as an exemplary 
young man, and his death will be regretted 
by all who knew’ him. 

The advertisement of Woodruff, Miller 
& Co.’s Mount Carmel Ox Shoes on page 
75 is worthy the attention of all dealers 
in this line of goods. Their Steel Toe 
Calk Ox Shoes have met a largely increased 
demand during the past 10 years among 
all classes of shoers, and the manufacturers 
inform us that their claims that they are 
better adapted to general shoeing and wall 
outw’ear any other Shoe are supported by 
hundreds of testimonials from shoers in 
every part of the country. Besides the 
patterns shown in the advertisement, they 
make to order any size or pattern that may 
be desired. The same Shoes can be fur¬ 
nished at a lower price if the Toe Calks 
are not converted into steel. The manu¬ 
facturers would be glad to enter into cor¬ 
respondence with any of the trade who are 
not handling their goods. 

Jacob F. Knorr, an old and well-known 
resident of Orange, died suddenly in the 
Hoboken ferry-house on the 9th inst., 
while on his way to his office in New 
York. Mr. Knorr was bom in Philadel- 
hia in 1808, and lived there until the war 
roke out, he having amassed a large for¬ 
tune in the Hardware business. As most 
of his trade was in the South, the war 
brought reverses to him and he removed 
to New York, where he founded a com¬ 
pany, of which he was still president at 
the time of his death. His office was at 
No. 49 Murray street. 

The Morrill Saw-Set Company have 
been incorporated with a capital of |10,000. 

In an advertisement on page 49 will be 
found the decision of Judge Andrews of 
the Supreme Court in this city of applica¬ 
tion for the counter injunctions between 
Baeder, Adamson & Co. and the Baeder 
Flint Paper Company, involving the use 
of the word “Baeder’’as a trade-mark. 
The decision was in favor of the latter 
company in both cases. 

J. Jacob Shannon & Co., 1744 Market 
street, Philadelphia, have issued a very 
handsome catalogue and price list of 
Builders’ Hardware exclusively. This 
book, of 292 pages, which is very finely 
printed and well bound in cloth, will, we 
are informed, be placed in the handis of 
nearly every builder in the United States, 
as well as some in foreign countries. We 
have seldom seen a book better adapted to 
its purpose or more creditable to all con¬ 
cerned in its preparation. 

The Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have bought the Kidder 
Slide Door Hanger patent and patterns and 
good will of the business. This will in¬ 
volve no change in the manufacture of the 
goods, which have all been made by them 
for the past seven years. They promise to 
keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
both sizes, that orders may be promptly 
filled, and to fully maintain the quality 
of the goods 

Among our Special Notices will be 
found the announcement of 11 ay dock & 
Bissell of a special trade sale on Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday, August 29 and 30, of 
miscellaneous Hardw’are, including 500 
cases Philadelphia Screw’ Company’s Flat 
Head Iron and Brass Screws, to be sold by 
the ca.se only. 

The copartnership existing between 
H. N. Henderson and L. A. Harker, of 
Columbus, Ohio, under the firm name of 
the Henderson & Harker Mfg. Company, 
has been terminated, and the business 
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transferred to a stock company under the 
title of the Henderson, Harker & Hayden 
Mfg. Company, of which Mr. H. N. Hen¬ 
derson is secretary and L. A. Harker 
superintendent, Mr. Henderson being 
authorized to settle all copartnership mat¬ 
ters. The new concern will continue the 
manufacture of the Columbus O. K. Stove 
Pipe Elbows, Get-at-able Rain-Water Cut- 
Offs, and “H. & H.” Gas Soldering Fur¬ 
naces, together with a variety of other 
articles formerly made by the old concern. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Company 
have been successful in the introduction of 
their Indurated Fibre Pipe for electrical 
work. We are informed that the Bell 
Telephone Company, of Philadelphia, are 
laying some 7 miles of this Pipe, and we 
understand also that large contracts are in 
negotiation with a leading Eastern rail¬ 
road for this Pipe for underground sys¬ 
tems of telegraph. The Union Indurated 
Fibre Company are furthermore introduc¬ 
ing their ware for battery jars, and men¬ 
tion a number of orders for this purpose 
that have been awarded them. 

Overbuying In the Retail Trade. 

In one of our exchanges, representing 
an important line of trade, we find some 
very pertinent remarks, which seem to ap¬ 
ply with equal force to other lines of retail 
trade. The writer referred to, in search¬ 
ing out the cause for so many failures in 
the dry goods trade, comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that it results from buying more goods 
than can be profitably disposed of. In 
former times merchants with small capital, 
as a rule, prospered and built up a large 
business. They very rarely allowed them¬ 
selves to acquire a larger stock of goods 
than they could conveniently handle, and 
keeping their business well under control 
were in a position to see their profits in a 
more tangible form than the stock of goods 
in store. Nowadays, says our exchange, 
when a merchant is in trouble* and has 
made no outside speculations, he will be 
found almost invariably with a large stock 
of goods on hand. The same has been 
slow in sale, bills have matured, and as all 
his money is invested in the stock he is 
compelled to make an assignment. Over¬ 
buying is the rock on which he splits. 

The moment the retail merchant gets to 
doing a trade of forty, fifty or one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars a year he wants to 
buy direct from the manufacturer or the 
manufacturer's agent in quantity, instead 
of purchasing from the jobber in smaller 
packages from time to time as the 
needs of his trade require. Suppose he 
does buy from the manufacturer or his 
agent and saves 10 or even 15 per cent., 
the latter as a rule will force him to buy 
five times the amount of goods that the 
jobber can usually sell him. He takes 
the goods home and places them on his 
shelves, and then finds out that he has 
five pieces of an article where one would 
have been suflicient for the demands of his 
trade. This is probably true of almost his 
entire stock, and very likely in high cost 
goods. The consequence of this is he has 
accumulated a large stock which he can¬ 
not sell, and his capital is not only wrapped 
up in the same, but he also owes for a good 
part of it besides On the other hand, 
probably he has a bright young merchant 
of his town as a competitor, who goes to 
market often, and buys of the jobbers one 
piece of a color, who probably pays 10 or 
even 12^ per cent, more than the former 
does. The latter takes his goods home 
and sells them, and has his capital in the 
drawer, but the other merchant has all 
his capital wrapped up in old stock on his 
shelves, and is worried to death to meet 
maturing bills to pay for goods which he 
cannot sell. This has been the cause of 
more failures in the retail trade than prob¬ 
ably anything else. 


Arrangement of Stores. 

The diimrams which we give below 
represent the arrangement of the store of 
Moore, Moore & Handley, Birmingham, 
Ala., wholesale and retail dealers in Hard¬ 
ware, Machinery, Railroad and Builders’ 
Supplies, who have recently moved into 
their present quarters, which for conven¬ 
ience and completeness of arrangement are 
highly spoken of. There are two trunk 
nulroads at one end of the store, a street 
at the other, while there is an alley on one 
side and a light court on the other, extend¬ 
ing about half the way back. The ends 
ot the building from bottom to top are de¬ 
scribed as consisting of doors and win¬ 
dows, so that altogether the house is as 


bars 1 inch iron. In its nine tiers there 
are 144 compartments. The stock ranges 
from 4 X and round to 1 x 7 inches, 
24 round and 3 square. 

The Axle and Skein rack, being 84 feet 
high, also in two tiers, has 81 bins, 56 on 
the Axle and 25 on the Skein side. Ma¬ 
chine Bolts are stacked in the southeast 
comer of the room in cross layers just as 
they come. This arrangement has been 
found much more convenient than bins. 
In the Horseshoe and Nail department. 
Fig. 258, there are two tiers of 17 bins 
each. TTie Horseshoe tier is on a level 
with a base shelf 24 inches from the fioor 
and 21 inches deep, upon which a 240- 
pound Boston Grocer’s Scale runs on an 
iron track, as shown in cut. The Nail 
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Fif. 258 .—Moorej Moore db Handley^s Store.—First Floor, 


well lighted as possible. We give dia¬ 
grams of the first and second fioors, which 
show the principal features of arrange¬ 
ment. 

The fixtures and furniture are of the 
most approved design, and are well fin¬ 
ished and attractive in appearance. The 
shelving is adapted to the stock and 
equipped with Morley Brothers’ Railroad 
Ladaers. The goods are received at the 
railroad end of the house, and in case of 
need raised to the second and third fioors 
by means of a hydraulic elevator. Ship¬ 
ments are made mostly from the street 
front, where the hand elevator does service 
between the fioors. 

It will be seen that the extremes of the 
heaviest goods in the house and the shelf 
goods meet on the first fioor. The Iron 
and Steel rack, which, being secured to 
both fioor and ceiling, strengthens the 
building materially as well as stores the 
goods in the smallest possible superficial 
compass, measures 20 x 14 feet. Its esti¬ 
mated carrying capacity is 800,000 pounds. 
Its uprights are 4 X 6 timbers and cross-! 


tier is 16 inches above, convenient to the 
scoop. The Nails artj raked into this from 
the bins, and, having been weighed, are 
poured into paper sacks, so that they do 
not need to be handled at all. Crosscut 
Saws are kept in a rack of nine compart¬ 
ments, 8 feet high, and Shot in a three- 
tier rack of 18 compartments. All the 
shelving is movable, besides being adapted 
to every kind of stock. 

I The second fioor is given up largely to 
Shovels, Picks, Spades and knocked- 
down Barrows, and of goods of this char¬ 
acter a very large stock is carried. The 
I Shovel, Spade and Pick rack is 6 feet high 
and is built in two tiers. The Belting and 
Packing racks are merely a succession of 
single bars of roimd iron as axes for the 
rolls to turn on. The Tackle rack is two 
rows of bars, six high, reaching to the 
ceiling. On the third floor is the Spoke 
rack, which also has two tiers and con¬ 
tains 22 bins. 

The excellent display of samples is a 
notable feature of this establishment. The 
north wall of the second floor sample 
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room, 9 feet high, is covered with a great 
variety of samples from a Circular Saw 
down, and, being some 15° out of perpen¬ 
dicular, shows them to the best advantage. 
Across the middle of the room runs a 
show case, 6 x 29 feet, supporting a two- 
sided baize-covered frame covered with 
small shelf goods. The case, which is 
rather a succession of small cases on either 
side of the frame, is just deep enough to 
hold small fancy articles that need to be 
protected from the dust. Parallel with 
and 3 feet from the wall is a set of Shelves 
for Scales. This shelving is 29 feet long. 
On the lower shelf, 6 inches from the 
floor. Platform Scales are carried. On the 
next, which is the hight of the pillar of a 
1200-pound Scale, Union and Grocers’ 
Scales are accommodated, and on the next, 


until on a perpendicular they stand edge 
to edge out oi the way, and leaving the 
two sides of the shaft absolutely unob¬ 
structed from, floor to floor. This latter 
point is referred to as a considerable atl- 
vantage over the wiring and doors which 
usually do the same service. The economy 
of the contrivance is also alluded to, as 
the latter method for two elevators would 
cost, it is estimated, some $300, whereas 
the contrivance in use is referred to as 
costing less than $10. 

bWhen Trade is Dull, 

The duty of the merchant or manufact¬ 
urer at such times, says a recent issue of 
the 2>ry Good* Chronirle, is to create biLsi- 
ness by offering new and attractive styles, 
by seeking new customers and pushing 



Fig. 259.— Moore, Moore Handley's Store.—Second Floor. 


which'is the hight of the top of the scoop 
of a Union Scale, are Trip Scales. On the 
other side of the sample room are six 
counters nmning at right angles with the 
central sample cases, which, however, are 
not shown in the diagram. 

In the Scale case on the flrst floor 20 
styles of Fairbanks’ Platform or Counter 
Scales are displayed, the small styles being 
arranged on two shelves at a convenient 
hight. Immediately in front of it is ar¬ 
ranged a line of sample Macneale & Urban 
Safes, for whom they are agents. They 
are also agents for Bates’s Hand Elevator, 
one of which they have in use, as shown 
in the diagram. The hydraulic elevator is 
of the Hale make. The method adopted 
for protecting the well holes is alluded to 
as especially satisfactory. The device is 
the result of the ingenuity of one of their 
employees. Each opening is merely fenced 
to the hight of 3 feet 6 inches, with strips 
of dressed pine. On the gate sides the 
strips are loose at one end where a slot re¬ 
ceives them as they descend, and being 
merely bolted to a cross piece in the mid¬ 
dle, approach each other as they ascend 


beyond usual neighborhood limits. He 
should not sit down and wait for trade 
to come to him, but seek- it on every side 
and through the use of every lawful instru¬ 
mentality. When trade is dull a more 
active exertion must be made to secure it 
than when the business is brisk. When 
times are flush and money is plenty it re¬ 
quires but little effort to sell goods. There 
IS not so much need of advertising at such 
times. The test of business ability is 
shown in periods of depression, when 
nerve, pluck and energy win the day. 
The bold, aggressive merchant then comes 
to the front, and, while the great majority 
of the dealers are timid and hesitating, he 
uses the columns of the newspapers, and to 
great advantage. By this jX)licy he turns 
the retreat of others into a victory for him¬ 
self ; he attracts public notice and draws 
trade from every quarter. New advertise¬ 
ments attract far more attention in a stag¬ 
nant market than when trade is at full tide 
They indicate life and spirit in the midst of 
depression. They catch the public eye and 
I win anew support. Shrewd merchants al- 
1 ways advertise most in such periods. The 


present is a good opportunity to try the ex¬ 
periment. Business is dull in midsummer 
and you have goods to sell. Let the public 
know it through the columns of an influen¬ 
tial journal, and your wares will soon And 
a market. 

Signal Service Reports, 

In one of our exchanges we And the fol¬ 
lowing, w'hich will be of interest to all 
those in the retail trade who are on the 
alert for opportunities to display business 
enterpnse: 

In small towns where no signal service 
stations are located the United States Gov¬ 
ernment will furnish daily weather reports 
to the first responsible party who will 
apply, and agree to erect a staff and dis¬ 
play the signals. The staff need not be a 
very expensive affair, and the flags cost 
from $6 to $12 according to the quantity. 
In places of any sizx* the Government fur¬ 
nishes the service fKisitively gratis, and 
where it is impracticable for the United 
States to bear the expense only the bare 
cost of the telegrams at 1 cent per word is 
made. As will be plainly seen, it is a 



Fig. 2l&^.--Horseshoe and Nail Counter. 

splendid advertisement; not only does it 
attract almost constant attention to your 
place of business, but you may have the 
signal code printed on your business cards 
for free dbtribution among your customera, 
and you will get much free advertising in 
the newspapers in return for the use of 
your dispatches. The cost is compara¬ 
tively ligut, and it takes but little time to 
attend to the signals. Communications 
in reference to the display of these signals 
should be addressed to A. W. Greely, 
Chief Signal Oflicer, Washin^on, D. C., 
and the flags may be obtained of George 
B. Carpenter & Co., 202-208 South Water 
street, Chicago. 

In their advertisement on page 81 it 
will be seen that Sidney Shepard & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and C. Sidney Shepard & 
Co., Chicago, III,, illustrate their Buffalo 
Dampers and Buffalo Damper Clips. 
These goods are alluded to as having 
black enameled wood handles and as re¬ 
quiring only one hole in the pipe. Their 
simplicity and excellence are also re¬ 
ferred to. 

A dispatch from Toledo, Ohio, under 
date of the 8th inst., reads as follows: 

Not since natural gas was turned on in 
this city by the tw'o gas companies prac¬ 
tically under Standard control have the 
people been satisfied with the prices 
charged, especially to manufacturers. For 
a long time a movement has lx*en quietly 
under way looking to the organization of 
a citizens’ independent line. That move¬ 
ment hiis been very successful, over 150 
prominent citizens having subscribed. The 
company will be incorporated to-morrow, 
and will be known as the Citizens’ Natural 
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Oas and Trust Company. The capital 
stock has been fixed at $ 100 , 000 , and is 
fiearly all taken.” 


Recent Legral Decisions. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY—MESSAGE NOT 
SATISFACTORY. 

L. received a telegram from A. giving 
him a Quotation of sheep asFive six,” 
and as he thought that a strange price hfe 
went to the operator and requestea him to 
ask A. whether the quotation was “five 
six” or “ five sixty,” and then the oper¬ 
ator, in due time, said to him that he nad 
asked, and that the message “Five six” 
was correct. Then L. sold the sheep af 
$6 each by the hundred, after having 
given A. an order to buy and ship the 
number he sold at $5.06. There was 
no payment made for the repetition, 
and no demand for payment was made. 
L. had account for messages with the com¬ 
pany which was paid at stated times, but 
no charge for repeating this message was 
made in the account. L. demanded his 
loss of 54 cents on each animal, but the 
company refused to pay on these grounds: 
1. That no payment was made for repeat¬ 
ing the message. 2. That the message 
was not definite enough to show the oper¬ 
ator its importance. 3. That as L. nad 
sold the sheep for a greater price than he 
had paid for them he had suffered no loss. 
L. then sued and recovered his claim, and 
the company carried the case—Western 
Union Telegraph Company vs. Landis—to 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, where 
the judgment was aflSrmed. Judge Paxson, 
in the opinion, said: “1. That no pay¬ 
ment was made for repeating the message 
is not important; had there been a demand 
and a refusal to pay, there would have 
been more force in the point; besides L. 
had a current account for messages with 
the company in which a charge for the 
repetition could have been made. 2. When 
a message is not delivered a#d suit is 
brought for damages, it may be shown 
that the telegram was not intelligible to 
the operator; but here there was a deliv¬ 
ery, and besides it is evident that the al¬ 
leged uncertain term was a quotation for 
sheep, many of which the operator took 
and sent daily. 3. L. is entitled to re¬ 
cover his actual loss in the transaction. 
He had to pay “five seventy” instead of 
“ five six ” for the sheep, or 54 cents more 
for each animal. That was his loss by 
reason of the negligence of the company. 
We have decided in another case that the 
difference between the cost to the sender 
of a telcCTam and the price the message 
gave is the proper measure of damages.” 

TELEGRAPH COMPANY—DELAY IN DE¬ 
LIVERING MESSAGE. 

C. F. & W. cotton merchants, in North 
Carolina, had agreed to deliver 100 bales of 
cotton in December and 500 bales in the 
following February to certain persons in 
New York, and to provide for these de¬ 
liveries, in November they telegraphed to 
T. & Co., their New,York agents: “If 
market is firm and advancing, Narrator,” 
and, after receiving adispatch giving them 
the morning quotations in New York, 
they sent a second message containing 
simply the word “Narrator.” This was 
one of the words in the code used by 
C. F. & W. and T. & Co. By reason of 
some delays in transmission, there being 
no direct line to New York, which re¬ 
quired the use of “ relay offices ” and the 
messages reaching New York by different 
connections, though the second message 
was sent two hours and 30 minutes later, 
it reached T. & Co. three minutes earlier 
than the first message. There was nothing 
to indicate that the market would ad¬ 
vance, and T. & Co. did not pay, as they 
thought the dispatch gave the indication, 


there being nothing to indicate which mes¬ 
sage was first sent. It was shown that C. 
said to the operator when he delivered to 
him the first message, at 9.30 a. m., that 
he wished it to be sent at once, so that it 
would reach New York before the opening 
of the cotton market that day. Cotton 
rose soon after this, and C. F. & W. de¬ 
manded that the company pay them, as 
their loss, the difference in the price at 
which they ordered the purchase of the 
600 bal^, and the subsequent market 
price, three days later, though they did 
not buy the cotton then, making a claim 
for money lost through a lost opportunity. 
They got a judgment, and the company 
carried the case—Cannons vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Company—to the Su¬ 
preme Court of North Carolina, where 
the court decided in its favor. The chief 
justice, Smith, in the opinion, said: “1. 
The plaintiffs were negligent in sending 
the second message without any explana¬ 
tion as to the first sent, and their agents 
acted with indifference in not seeking 
further instructions about these inconsist¬ 
ent telegrams. But the message itself was 
not so written that its importance could be 
understood by the operator, and there¬ 
fore nominal damages for the loss suffered 
from the delay in its transmission only 
can be recovered. 2. In this case, how¬ 
ever, no damages can be recovered, be¬ 
cause no actual loss has been suffered; 
the loss complained of was merely an op¬ 
portunity to have made a bargain, which 
would have been profitable if the cotton 
had been sold at the advanced price three 
days later. Speculative losses cannot be 
recovered in this action.” 


Formation of Petroleum. —The the¬ 
ory is held by Professor Mendeleef, of 
Russia, that petroleum is produced by 
water, which penetrates the earth’s crust 
and comes in contact with glowing car¬ 
bides of metals, especially of iron. The 
water is decomposed into its constituent 
gases, the oxygen uniting with the iron, 
while the hydrogen takes up the carbon 
and ascends to a higher region, where part 
of it is condensed into mineral oil, and 
part remains as natural gas, to escape 
wherever and whenever it can find an out¬ 
let. If this assumption is correct, and a 
suflBcient store of metallic carbides is con¬ 
tained in the earth’s interior, petroleum 
may continue to be formed almost indefi¬ 
nitely, and yield a supply of fuel long after 
the coal has become exhausted. Professor 
Mendeleef supports his views by produc¬ 
ing artificial petroleum in a manner simi¬ 
lar to that by which he believes the nat¬ 
ural product is made. 


Capt. William R. Jones, general super¬ 
intendent of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, at Braddock, Pa., and the Home¬ 
stead Steel Works, at Ilomestead, Pa., 
sailed for Europe on Saturday, the 11th 
inst. He expects to be gone three months, 
and will visit all the principal iron and 
steel works in England and on the Con¬ 
tinent. 


In July all previous records were again 
broken at the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. The 
number of vessels passing through the 
lock and the total tonnage were unprece¬ 
dented, and the record for the season is 
far ahead of the same period last year, 
when the canal’s business was away beyond 
anything previously known. It looks very 
much as if the “Soo” Canal, in seven 
months of 1888, would almost equal the 
tonnage record of the Suez Canal for the 
whole year. The growth of the commerce 
of Lake Superior is one of the wonders of 
this wonderful country. So says the 
Cleveland Leader. The Canadian govern¬ 
ment has asked for tenders for the con¬ 
struction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 


and for the enlargement of the St. Law¬ 
rence canals. The advertisement calls for 
the construction of a canal on the Cana¬ 
dian side of the river, through the Island 
of St. Mary. With the Canadian Sault 
Canal built, the St. Lawrence and Welland 
canals enlarged, and the use of the St. 
Clair flats guaranteed by treaty, Canadian 
vessels will have a right-of-way from Lake 
Superior to the ocean. 


Coloring Porcelain. —In a paper on 
coloring porcelain in a high temperature 
furnace, Mr. H. Seger {Chem. Zeit.) states 
that the best porcelain hardly ever con¬ 
tains less than 0.5 per cent, of ferrous 
oxide, mostly 1.0 per cent, and more, and 
that the more highly colored Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains contain as much as 

2.5 percent. The yellow color of porce¬ 
lain IS due to the presence of this iron in 
the state of ferric oxide, the green color to 
its presence as ferrous oxide, the color 
actually produced depending on the nature 
of the burning. The gray color due to a 
mixture of the two oxides seldom occurs, 
and then only in fusible porcelains. The 
yellow coloration is far more intense than 
the green; the latter results when a reduc¬ 
ing flame is employed, and porcelain col¬ 
ored pale green thereby becomes yellow 
by repeated heating in an oxidizing flame, 
the ferrous iron being converted into ferric. 
The green color of Indian and Chinese 
Celadon porcelain is due to its containing 

1.5 to 2.0 per cent of ferrous oxide. 
Normal white porcelain, when slowly 
cooled, assumes a yellow tinge, also due to 
oxidation, and for this reason it is custom¬ 
ary to cool the mass rapidly. The author 
has never observed any yellow coloration 
produced by sulphates; in fact, sulphates 
only occur in very basic and not in the 
very acid silicates such as porcelain. Also 
the magnetic oxide of iron is reduced 
either to ferrous or ferric oxide in pres¬ 
ence of silica, and in its absence the metal 
would result, so that the idea that the 
whole of the iron is converted, at the high 
temperature employed in the burning into 
Fei O 4 , is out of the question. These re¬ 
marks regarding the coloring of porcelain 
also hold good in the case of glass. 


The following, from an unknown source, 
is worthy of consideration: “If the 
theory of the * theoretical ’ man is true 
theory, and if the practice of the * prac¬ 
tical ’ man is correct practice, then the 
theory and the practice will fit each other 
line for line and dot for dot. The prac¬ 
tical man becomes a theoretical man when 
he begins to give his reasons for doing as 
he does. If a man learns those laws of 
nature which relate to mechanics from 
books or lectures and then applies these 
laws to practice and makes no mistake in 
their application, he comes squarely face 
to face with the man who begins at the 
‘ practical ’ end and works up till he 
learns the same laws. They start at oppo¬ 
site ends of the same path, but both get 
there all the same. ” 


Pauper labor is crowding into the coke 
regions about Connellsville, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, as w'ell as into the anthracite coal 
country. The foreign labor importation 
among the coke ovens is mostly Hungarian, 
and nearly 10,000 of these people have 
been induced to go into Fayette and West¬ 
moreland counties within the past few 
years, and the American laborers have 
been almost totally displaced. Most of 
these Hungarians who have taken pos¬ 
session of the coke regions originally came 
from Baltimore. 


The American Sheet Iron Works, at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., after an idleness of 
several weeks, started up again on the 14th 
inst. 
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Combined Plnmbers’ and Tinners’ 
Fnrnace. 

The Ringen Stove Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., are offering the trade a very 
desirable heating furnace, adapted for 
plumbers’ and tinners’ use, a perspective 
view of which is presented in the accom¬ 
panying engraving. It is designed espe¬ 
cially for out-of-door use, as the burner is 
fully protected from the wind. It has a 
capacity for heating two soldering-irons at 
a time, which are introduced through the 
side door shown in the upper part of the 
pot. The door, when open, forms a sort 
of shelf or rest for the support of the irons 
when being heated. In order to change 
the device into a plumber’s furnace it is 
ffimply necessary to close the side door and 



Quick Meed Plumbers* and Tinners'* Furnace. 


open the lid. The pot containing the lead 
to be melted is placed directly over the 
flame, which spreads out and entirely cov¬ 
ers the bottom of the vessel. The furnace 
is provided with a bail, which renders 
transportation a very easy and convenient 
matter, and it weighs complete only 12 
pounds. After the tank has been filled 
air pressure is introduced by means of the 
rubber pump clearly shown in the engrav¬ 
ing. The manufacturers state that it will 
burn for several hours without attention. 
If is sold under the name of Quick Meal. 


Hall’s Campaign Torch. 


The rapid approach of the time when 
torchlight processions will be the fashion 
in every city, town and village in the 
country has turned the attention of certain 
manufacturers to the production of torches 
adapted to meet the requirements of the 
occasion. Among the more recent candi¬ 
dates for public favor may be mentioned 
the device being offered the trade by Mr. 
M. L. Hull, of Cleveland, Ohio, a view 
of which is presented in the accompany¬ 
ing engraving. The device consists of a 


rod made in two sections, having at the 
upper end a gasoline burner, while just 
below the upper section of the rod is 
placed a tank for the fluid, having a capa¬ 
city of about 3 (quarts. C’onnected with 
the tank is a flexible handle, which may 
be employed as an air pump for forcing 


\ 



HulVs Campaign Torch. 


air into the tank. The light produced is 
claimed to be far superior to that of ordi¬ 
nary coal-oil torches, while all parts are | 
made perfectly tight, so that no gasoline 
can escape. An occa.sional squeeze of the 
handle is said to be all that is necessary to 
keep up a bright light. The lower section 
of the rod is paint^, which enables the 
torch to be set upright in the ground 
when not in use. The manufacturer 
states that these torches are light and dur¬ 
able, that they can safely be carried in 
any position or angle, and that they are 
specially designed for the use of clubs in 
the larger cities. 


Smelters’ Ladle. 


A very convenient article for the use 
of plumbers, smelters, tinners and all who 
have occasion to melt lead, tin or zinc, is 
being offered the trade by 8. A. Suydain, 
of No. 550 Hudson street. New York. It 
consists of a ladle made without seam or 
joint, stamped from sheet steel of No. 15 
gauge. It meatures 4f inches in hight, 
has a bottom diami-ter of inches, a top 



Smelters' Seamless Steel Ladle. 


diameter of 84 inches, and a lip which pro¬ 
jects 34 inches. It has a capacity for one 
gallon. In the engraving is shown a 
handle, 12 inches in length, designed for 
attachment to the side of the ladle and to 
facilitate turning out its contents. The 
bail is rigidly fastened by three rivets on 


each side. The ladle is made of a single 
piece of metal and is stamped complete 
with the lips. 


Kemper’s Garden Sprinkler. 


Messrs. Theodore Michel & Co., of No. 
751 Wabash street, 8t. Paul, Minn., are 
offering the trade a form of potato-bug 
exterminator for which they make many 
strong claims The reader may gather a 
very clear impression of the general 
arrangement of the derice from an inspec¬ 
tion of the cut presented herewith, which 
shows the sprinkler ready for use. The 
tank is made of galvanized iron, finely var¬ 
nished and striptkl, giving it an ornamental 
(ippearance. Its capacity is about 24 pails 
of water, with which is mixed the paris 
green or other |X)i8on. Within the tank is 
an arrangement for agitating the contents, 
said mechanism being connected w’lth a 
lever, shown at 2 in the engraving. From 
the end of this lever depends a strap, by 
mean's of which the operator may keep the 



Kempri'^s Garden Sprinkler. 


contents of the tank in a constant state of 
, agitation. From the bottom of the tank 
is IchI a rubber hose, on the end of which 
is a tine sprinkler or nozzle for throwing 
the mixture contained in the tank upon 
the plants. Three sizes of nozzles accom¬ 
pany each sprinkler. In the nozzle, 3, is 
placed a valve which enables the operator 
to control the (juantity of water issuing 
from it. The manufacturers state that 
vines may be very rapidly sprinkled by 
the use of this device, and that it requires 
less water and poison for a given numl>er 
of feet than is necessary by the old method. 

I The claim is also made that with small 
potatoes and a fine sprinkler the tank need 
I be filled but twice for an acre, while once 
filling is sufficient for a row’ 1000 feet in 
length. 

Within the past ten days nearly 100 
vessels have been engaged, with a capacity 
of 600,000 barrels, to load petroleum for 
Europe, which does not look as though the 
tank steamers w( re absorbing the trade. 
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The Backet Pamp. 

The rapidly growing belief on the part 
of the genei^ public that all water in 
tended to be used for domestic purposes 
should be more or less purified has turned 
the attention of manufacturers of pumping 
apparatus in this direction, and numerous 
devices are being brought out which 
are claimed to accomplish the objects 
sought. Among the concerns working 
in this direction may be mentioned the 
Water Elevator and Purifier Company 



The Bucket Pump.—Fig. 1 .—Complete Fixt¬ 
ures Beady for Placing in Position in the 
WeU. 

of 441 and 443 Plum street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who have placed upon the market a 
bucket pump and water purifier, several 
views of which are present^ in the accom¬ 
panying illustrations. This pump consists 
of an endless chain composed of buckets, 
made of a single piece of sheet iron, sus¬ 
pended’ in the curb by an iron top v^eel, so 
constructed as to prevent any wear in the 
buckets and the bottom wheel. In Fig. 1 
are shown the fixtures complete as they are 
ready to be dropped through the well curb 
into the cistern, the bottom wheel resting in 
the chain unfastened. The buckets are at¬ 
tached to steel-wire links by double flanges 
and connected together by flat annealed- 
steel links, one of which is shown in Fig. 2, 
all being thoroughly galvanized. The bot- 


chain, the manufacturers state, is sufiii- 
ciently strong to sustain a weight equal to 
ten times the quantity of water raiscAl. It 
is formed of alternate double-flanged, one- 
piece buckets and flat links made of the 
very best galvanized iron and is prac¬ 


wretched mode of living, are willing to 
work for $4 a week. An English woman 
who came to this country six years ago 
said that ac that time she could earn $10 
a week making cloaks and shirts, and now ^ 
she was lucky if she got $5, sometimes not 



S.— Vieiv of Single-Piece Flanged Bucket. 


tically a solid chain. Fig. 3 of the illus¬ 
trations shows one of these buckets as it is 
formed over the round steel link, while 
Fig. 4 represents a single-piece bucket as 
it appears before it is formed into the 
shape shown in Fig. 3. The pump has a 
capacity of 10 gallons of water per minute, 
and is so constructed that it can be easily op¬ 
erated, even when used in connection with 
deep wells. The manufacturers claim that 
it never freezes, having in the past success¬ 
fully stood a test of 38° below zero. They 
also claim that in operation the water is 
purified by the cups or buckets carrying to 
the bottom of the well at each revolution 
of the chain as many gallons of air as there 
are gallons of water carried to the top, so 


making more than $2*or $8. Mrs. Anker 
who has made a study of the condition of 
working women in this city, declared that 
women who ten years ago averaged $10 or 
$12 a week working upon white goods, 
could now hardly make $5, and those 
who worked for contractors were forced 
to be satisfied with $3. These are only 
illustrative cases. 


The indications oi natural gas at Chicago, 
which were so promising a few months 
since, had vanished completely, when new 
interest was aroused on the 8th inst. by a 
sudden flow from an artesian well which 
was being sunk at a malt house on Cedar 
street. The well was but 80 feet deep 



Fig. ^.-Single-Piece Bucket Before it is Formed into the Shape Shown in Fig. 3. 


that whenever the chain is in motion a con¬ 
stant current of air is passing through the 
water. 

The hardships resulting from an over¬ 
stocked labor market were illustrated in 
the course of the examination in this city 
last week before the Congressional Com- 



Fig, 2 .—Flat Steel Link for Connecting the Buckets. 

tom wheel is made of three pieces of fine I mittee. A young woman who hiid worked 
quality sheet steel, put together without for six years in a shirt factory in New 


bolts, rivets or solder. The spout and receiver 
are made of the best galvanized cast iron, 
the principal features of which are covered 
by patents owned by the company. A 
double gearing, with shield, is provided 
to guard aminst injury from catching the 
fingers in the cog-wheels and is also a pro¬ 
tection from ice in winter. The endless 


York testified that formerly the employees, 
mostly American girls, earned from $7 to 
$9 per week. Of late Russian and Polish 
immigrants have been introduced into the 
factories and wages have been forced down 
so that it required hard work to earn $5 a 
week. These imported Russian and Polish 
workers, accustomed to low wages and a 


when the gas rushed out. It was ignited 
and the blaze shot up 8 feet at first, but on 
burning all night it gradually subsided 
until it was only 18 inches high, and ap¬ 
peared likely to continue to become more 
feeble. 


The new Argentine Pacific from Buenos 
Ayres to the foot of the Andes has on it 
what is probably the longest tangent in 
the world. This is 340 km. (211 miles), 
without a curve. In this distance there is 
not a single bridge and no opening larger 
than an ordinary culvert, no cut greater 
than 1 m. in depth, and no hill of a hight 
exceeding 1 m. There is almost an entire 
absence of wood on the plain across which 
the western end of the road is located. 
This has led to the extensive use of metal¬ 
lic ties, which will be employed on nearly 
the entire road. 


A novel electric railway is undergoing 
construction in a suburb of St. Paul, Minn. 
The railroad is an elevated structure, and 
the cars are hung below it close to the 
street level. They hang from sets of wheels 
taking their power from the tracks, which 
are charged with electricity. 
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The Wheeler System of Reflectors. 

r The Wheeler Reflector Company, 24 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., as pro- 


usually lined ^ith imported crystal i^lass, 
which is backed with pure metallic silver, 
well protected by a coating, rendering 
it impervious to moisture, gases and other 

_*_ _ ffii-_ _ _.. 


frietors of the Wheeler System of Re- injurious influences. The glass is cut 
ectors, manufacture a great variety of into small facets to flt various forms 

of shells, the result being, it is said, that a 
pleasing light is produced which is 
neither glaring nor blinding. Where 
greater ornamentation is desired, polished 
brass, nickel or copper shells are sub¬ 
stituted for tin. It IS pointed out that 
the reflectors, being made of a number of 
pieces of glass, are not easily destroyed by a 
single blow, and the manufacturers par¬ 
ticularly call attention to the fact that 
the merit of their system is due to the 
forms used, rather than to any su¬ 
perior excellence of materials employed, 
though they are claimed to be of the 
best. In case of breakage facets i^dll be 
supplied at 5 cents apiece, and can easily 
be put in place. To illustrate the sys- 


light longitudinally in two opposite direc¬ 
tions. It is adapted to any kind of electric 
light, with either single or double carbons 
and with globes of 12-inch diameter or 
less. In addition to the lamps which we 
have illustrated and mentioned the 



Fig. 1 .—Street Light. 

lamps and lanterns of all kinds fitted with 
the Wheeler reflectors. These reflectors 
are adapted to general use, utilizing, it is 
claimed, all the light possible and dis¬ 
tributing it where it is needed. They 
are adapted, furthermore, to all methods 
of lighting, and can be applied with 
little, if any, change to the present fixt¬ 
ures. Their shapes and forms vary ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, special reflectors 
being made for almost every conceivable 
place. The increased efficiency of a light 
with these reflectors claimed bv the manu- 





Fig. 3.—TTa/i Bracket Lamp, 

tern of reflectors we present herewith a 
few of the different kinds in use. Fig. 
1 shows the reflector as applied to street 
lights, for lighting up and down a street 
by gasoline, the reflected light Ixjing 
thrown sideways in the two opposite di¬ 
rections. Fig. 2 represents a form of 
railroad, porch or stable lantern. The 
reflector in this lantern throws a straight 
light to the front, besides th^o\^^ng an 
equally powerful light diagonally at each 
side, spreading it uniformly. This is es¬ 
pecially recommended for lawns, yards, 
stables and all places where it is desired 
to throw a light uniformly over consid- 


Fig. 4 .—Electric Arc Light. 

Wheeler Reflector Company make a great 
number of others. 

A New Stove Truck. 

The H. & D. Truck Company, of Eliza¬ 
bethtown, Pa., have just brought out a new 
stove-truck, a general view of which is 
presented in the engraving here given. 
The device is constructed of malleable 
iron and steel, and is very durable in all 
1 its parts. The manufacturers claim that 
! it is easily operated, weighs only 40 pounds 
I and is capable of camng a load of 500 
' pounds. It is so construCTed that one man 
I can use it, and it may be turned, it is 
claimed, in its own length. A very good idea 
j of its method of operation may be gained 
from the following directions read in con- 
I nection with the engraving herewith pre- 
I sented: Throw forward the handle, 

I which, in the normal position of the truck, 
is at F to D. Bear lightly upon it and, 

I with the first two fingers, catch the wire 
loop shown between the handles. Draw 
I this forward and release the hook from 
1 the front cross-bar. Elevate the handle 


Fig. 2.—Stable Lantern. 

facturers is over 300 per cent., due to 
utilizing the light which is ordinarily dis¬ 
persed where not wanted. It is pointed 
out that under this system the number of 
burners may be greatly reduced, while at 
the same time there will be an increase of 
light. The system consists of forms 
made up by combinations of surfaces 
generated by the revolution of one or more 
of the ‘‘conic sections” about one or more 
axes of revolution. The surfaces are so 
arranged aliout the light as to give a uni¬ 
form intensity of light over the area and 
also to intercept the rays which usually 
go upward and are lost. The reflectors, 
which are usually made of heavy tin, 
japanned or plain, as desired, are described 
as being very strong and rigid and yet of 
a neat and graceful appearance. They are 



A New Stove Truck. 


erable space. In Fig. 8 a wall-bracket 
lamp, which is made in several sizes and 
styles, is illustrated, the shape of this 
reflector closely resembling the one used 
in the lantern just described, and serves 
the same purpose of diffusing the light 
equally throughout a room. The illus¬ 
tration, Fig. 4, shows one style of elec¬ 
tric-light reflectors. This overhead re¬ 
flector is especially adapted for use in 
streets, mills, railway stations, or any 
place where it is desired to distribute the 


above the upright pins in front of the 
cross-bar and give the wire a sudden 
strong pull, which allows the frame to 
drop down flat. Run the bench under the 
stove to be moved, elevate the handles un¬ 
til they engage with lips on the lower part 
of the front bracket, bear down until the 
hook catches the front bar, and the load is 
ready for removal to its destination. In 
order to unload proceed as described, 
taking care, however, to keep hold of the 
handle until the stove is at rest. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


AUGUST 15, 1888. 


iVoC«.—The quotanon* (nveD below reprcteot th** current Baruwere Prices wbicb prevail *n the market at larRe. They are not Riven as manufacturare' 
prloee. and manufactorera ahould not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower flRures than tb** manufacturer* namo. ills not 
•tated Chat the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being *old. perhaps oy 'be manutacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers 
at the figures named. 




ilttan. 
ArenMion, fi looo- 
[feks ft Goldmark’s 
F. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s 


K B.("SX* 
1. B. Oronnd Rdge.Oantral Ftre«l‘10’s.70d f « 

Donble Waterproof. l-10»s.J1.40J ^ 

Mnsket Waterproof. l-10*s 60# 

G. D.JM# 

•.B..80# 

dttSoB MetalUe Cartridge Oa 

F. C. Trimmed .. . .. ...60#' 

F.L. Ground.«6# 

Qsn. Fire Orour .70# 

Doable Water .root .|1.40 

Doable Wa* rproof In 1-10’s..£.40, 

1. B. Gennfpe Imported. 46# 

Bey's B. B. .64# 


dlsM 

86ft 

7H% 


s L Waterproof. Central Fire. 

^m^^e Cartridges. .die 60ft6ft8 8 

Run Fire MUltary .dls I6ft2 % 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rlfie...dls 86ft6ft8 f 

Central Fire. Military ft Sporting ...dls I6ft6ft8i 
Blank Caitrldgea. except 88 and 38 cal., an ad¬ 
ditional 10 % over above discounts. 

Blink Cartridges 88 cal . J1.76, dls 8 4 

Blank Cartridges. 32 cal....88.60. dls 8 % 

Shells and Bulleu .dls I^ft6ft8« 

B, B. Cape, Bound Ball.11.76. dls 8 8 

B. B. Cape. Conical Ball. Swaged .. ...88.00. dls 8 f 


.60 


Beroan Primers all slsee. and B. L. Caps (for 

StnrtevaiBt Shells) .11.00, dls 8 8 

▲11 other Primers, all slses...fl.20 dls 8 8 


Dls 90*8 « 
ywith small 
extras. 




First qnaUby. 4,8.10 and 12 gange.dis 86ftl0ft2 f 

First quality. 14, io and 20 gauge (tio UsU- 

dls »0ftl0ft2 8 

Star.Club, nival snd) 10 gauge, 80 list I ..dls 88H 
Climax Bmnds. ) 12 gauge. 88 list ( ftio 2 8 
Club. Rival and Climax wands. 14.10 and 20 

gauge....dls80ftl0ft2 8 

Selby's Combination Shot Shells— .dls 16ft2 8 

Brass shot Bbolls. 1st quality.als OOftS 8 

BrsM Shot Shells. Club. Rival and Climax 

dlB66ft8 8 

AeOSIooded— 

List No. 10, IBBf.dls 20ft 10 8 

0. iL a ft w. B. A.-a B., nap.. jroo 
u. a c ft w. a ft-a a. Oftio .. rso 
0 . a a ft w. a ▲.—a a. 7 * 8 .... 8.00 
a. a a ft w. a a u np.. aio 
Q.aaftw. aA~p.a.oftioT. 4.00 
o.aaftw.aA.-p. a, tab ... 400 
iiiy*8 a a, u np^. 

AnniB.^«ftftleABviia.....B B 10#,die90aSOftO8 

Peter ^right's. ..^# 

■ocSeHole, 

wuameoO^.....*... Bh##10# 

l.ft BUey Oavr. fmmMmOd ...iSSllk# 

AwHl Vtmamd DHO- 

HUlets Naia oa.. .flS.00, ^ 90 8 

TlhtiifnT ABTfl oM Flee.dls 96 9 

▲Ben Combimed AnTfl ahd Flee.88. dls 40ftl0 8 

■ooreft Bamee Hfg. Oa.dls SSM 8 

ftacere mad Bits. 

Dse^ss MCr. O 

..dls 70 8 


SSk% MeSfHaUn OcS^'&V.'dis 8 

less* Clreaiar Up.dls 00 fi 

FBIsat Head..dls 80 % 

a a Jennlags ft Oa, Na 10, exteasloa Dp.dls 40 8 

a a Jennings ft Oa. Na 80. .dls 00 8 

#L9®!1 S iVa 9?^ ***!f3t 90 8 
____ ‘dlsSS 

VvitatlOD Jennings'Btts<new ilsil.dls 00#60ft6 8 

Pub's Black...dls 90 8 

Oar Biu . .dls 60ftl0<^ 8 

LBommedien Oar Bits.dls UftlO 8 

iorstner Pat. Anger Bits.dls 10 8 

Boansy*s Adjostable V doa.* 84sV..dls 40ftl0 8 

Steams*.dls90ftl0 8 

Ives Expanstva each 84^10.dls 60ftl0 8 

« ntversal Kxpaaslva eaeh 84ft0.dls 90 8 

Food ’s. .dls 86 a 86ftl0 8 

^SCk^smaStsiS: largatW.dls86B86ft68 

Ives* Na 4. per doa., 8W.dls 86 B 40 8 

twan’s..«.dls 40 8 

Steer’s, Na 1.896; Na a 889.dls 86 8 

Steams’ Na 9,848.dls 80 % 



nssell Jennings' Angers and Bits. 


(temon .B gross 82.76 • 88.86 

Munond.B doa. 81.10. dls KftlO % 

*Bee ”.dls 86 a 86*68 

Oonblr Cut. Sbepardson’s .dls 46 ft 46*6 8 

Doable Cut. Ct Vallev Mte. Co.dis SOftlO 8 

Donble Cut, Hartwell's. B gra.85.26 

Donble Cat DoogUss'.dls 40ftio % 

Donble Cut. Ivee’.dls 60 % 60*6 8 

8tt Sloeb OriUB- 

Horse Twist Drills.dls 60*10*6 8 

Standard. dls 60*10*6 8 

Cleveland.dU 60*10*6 8 

•yrecnse, for meui.dls 60*10*5 i 

Srramse. for wood (wood list'.dls 80 B 80*6 8 

Williams' or Holt’s, for metaL .dls 60*10*10 % 

^Williams* or Holt’s, for wood.dls 40*iu % 

B4e anger* and Ntts— 

^Hommedlen’s. .dls 16*10 8'! v-r#*.. 

Watrons’s..dls 16*10 f 

•aell’s8hlpAagerPatt'aCarBtts.dlsl6*l08j S*'^*®* 
.ftwl Bntte. 

' g. Brass Fermla.88.60 B gross—dls 46*i0 8 

T Sewing. Short.81-00 B dos-dls 40*10 % 

8^1^ Lou.81ft0 B doe.-net 

PMmt P^, Plain T^.BOiOO B groes-Hlls 46*10 8 

B i l s nt Peg, Leather fop. ..jat.00 B gmse—dls 46fti0f 


Awlot Brnd 8Bta« 4ko« 

• wis, Sewing, Common.B groee 81.70—dls86 8 

1 wls, Shonldwea Peg. ...Bgross ^46—dls 40*40*10 8 

t wls. Patent Peg....Bgroes 68#—dls 40*40*10 8 

wls, SbonlderM Bmd....98.70 B gross—dls 36 1 

4wls, Handled Brad.87.60 B groee—dls 46 8 

iwlfu Handled Scratch...f7.M B graM^ls 86*10 8 

t wla. Sookst Scratch. IlM B d<»—dls 86 * 80 8 

Awl and TbwI SBta. 

iken'i 8ets.Awls ft Tools,NoJI0. BdosftlO—dls 60*10 % 
ray's Ad Tool Hdls..Noal.819| 9,818.: 8.812; 4, fP. 

dls 26 * 2^10 8 

Omar's Falls AdJ. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1.812: 2,tlft.dls 26 8 

henry's Comblnatloa Haft..B doa. ^ 

had Bets, Na48.810.60. Na4*812.60...dls70*10*68 
’rad Sets, Stanleys RxcelslorTNa 1,87.60.) 
trad Bets, Stanley's Bxcelslor. Na8,iLoo. > dls80ftl08 
rad Sets. Stanley’s Bxoelalor, No. 8. ^60. S 

Azee. 

JtaAers * and Speeial Hrtmds— 

First quality...B dos, 86.00 * 86.60 

Others...B dos. 86.60 *86.76 

Azie GrenoB. 

FraseiX In bulk.Keg B B, 4#: Pafl, B h, 6# net 

Frasers. In bozes.B gross 89.60 

Olzon's Everlasting. In bzs., B dos» 1B: 81.20 1 2 B 

itzor's Everlasting.10-B rails, each, fa 

'-ower gmdes, special brands.B gro $6.60 * 

*zlea.-Na l.4#*4M#r Na 2, 6MG6^#. 

^OS.7tnl8. .dl8 60*66 8 

’tos. 10 to 22.... .dls 60ftl0fti0*70 8 

National Wronght Steel Tabular Self-Oiling r 
Standard Farm (1 to 6i and Special FannGil to AS) 

Lees than 10 seu..dls 88t4 8 

Over 10 sete.dls 88V^ 8 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 9), ft XZ Strong Track do to 16): 

Less than 10 seU.dls 10 8 

Over 10 sets...dls 10*6 8 

>af Boldera. _ 

Bnrengle’s Pat., B dos 818.dls 60 ft 

HnlmaeBe.—Spring Balances..dls 60 ft 

Common 84B ...B dos., 81.60—dls 60 ft 

Chattllon’s Spring Balances.dls 60 % 

chaiUlen’s Clronlar Spring Balances.dls 60 ft 

la 


Light Brass.. .^ulls 70*10 ft 

Bztm Heavy.dls 60*10 ft 

Wb«te MetG...ulls 60*10*10 ft 

surer Chona.dls #6*10*6 ft 

^Gi y fOone's Patanti...dls 26*10 * 36 « 

Gong. Abbe’s...dls 86*io * 86 ft 

Gong. Yankee.dls 4^10 ft 

Gong. Barton’s.djs 40*io * 60 ft 

OriSk, Taylor's.dls 26*10 ft 

Oranlt. Brooks*.dls 60*10*2 ft 

Orank Conic’S .^90*108 

Lever, Bargenf s...dls 60*10 1 

Lever, Taylor's Bronaed er Plalad.net 

Lever, Taylor’s Tapani^.dls 26*10 ft 

Lew. R. K. M Oa’s.dls 60*10*2 « 

pyi.Brook's .dls 60*10*2 ft 

Ban Western, ... ..dls«6*10ft 


OommoB WroofhL.....ois ousuo ft 

Western. ....dls20*10ft 

Western, Banml'S list..dls 70*101 

Kentneky ’’Star**.dls 20*10 « 

Kentaeky. Sargent’s list.dls 70*10 f 

DoOMOenoine Kentneky, bow Hst.dls 70*70*io i 
razasMar. ..dia 60*10 *6o*i 0 * 6 % 

'TaO...nls 40*40*6 ft 

Farm Bells.B B, 8#*81## 

Steel Alloy Onnreli and Sehool Beils. dts sn f 

Bnllnwa.—Blaeksmltna’....dls 60*10*6 * 60 ft 

Holders'.dls 40 * 40*10 ft 

Hand B Miewe . .. .. ...die 4^1ti*'0< 

BBlflBf* KnBBnr. 

Common Standard..dts 7f *10 ft 

Standard....dls 70*70* > ft 

•ztm..dls 00*10 ft 

N. T. B.* P. Ca. Standard.dls 60*6 ft 

N.T.&*P Oa. Kztra Standard.dls 60*io ft 

BBBCh Btopa. 

Morrill's..B dos 80-dls 60 % 

Hoconklss's.B doa 86.00-dls 10 * 10*10 ft 

Weston's, per doa Na 1.1^0 1 Na 2,89. ..dls I^10*6 ft 

HeGIU’s. .7. .B doa 88-dls 10 8 

BIta.—Anger. Gimlet Bit Stoek. Drills, *a, see 
Angers and Blta 

Bit Holdora. 

Bztensloa BarberM.B dos 816.00—dls 40 * 40*10 ft 

■x«enston, ives*.B doa 82aoo-dls 60*6 * 00*10 ft 

Diagonal.B dos 824.oa-dls 40 ft 

Angular.B doa 884.00-dls 40*6 8 

Blind AdlnatBFo. 

Domestlo.B per doa 88.00—dls 8^ 8 

Bxoelalor.B doa 810.00-dls 60*10*2 8 

Washburn's Self-Loekl^.dls 20 * 20*10 ft 

Blind Fnatnnora. 

MaekreU's..B dos pairs. Sl.00-dls 20*20*10 % 

Fan Sand’s Screw Pattern......416 B gra—dis 00*lo ft 

Fan Sand's Old Pattern...., ....816 B gra—dls 66*108 

Washbora’s Old Pattern.49 B g^ net 

Merrlman a.new list, net 

▲nitln * Eddy Na 9008.89 B gra net 

Seenrltv Gravity..89 B gro. net 

Blind Btnplea. 

Barbed, H in. and larger.B h 8 * 8^# net 

Barbed. 14In.B *9*9^net 

Bieeka 

Ordinary Tackle, list April 17. *86.... dls 40 8 

Cleveiunil Bloc* Co.. Hal. Iron.dls 50 < 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.dls 60 8 

Bella 

Door and SAifftffr— 

Oast Iron Barrel, Squara *o.dls 70*70*l0ft 

Oast Iron ShutterBolcs.dls 70 * 70*10 ft 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list),....dls 66*10 ft 

Ires* Patent Door Boltt.dls 60 ft 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 * 70*io ft 

Wrought Square.dls 70 * 70*10 ft 

Wr’t^utter.all Iron.Stanley’8 list.dls 60*10 ft 

Wr*t Shutter. Brass Knoh.Stanley’s.dls 40*10 ft 

Wronght Shatter, Sargent’s list.dls 60*10 ft 

Wrought Bunk Flush, rargent's list..dls 66*10 ft 

Wrought sunk Plush, Stanley's list.dls 6o*10 ft 

Wronght fi.K.Flasa Com’n Stanley's Hst.dls 6%*10 8 


Com. list June la *84. .dls 75*6*9 ft 

Genmne Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dts 76*10 ft 

Phlla pattern, list Oot. 7, 84...dU 75*10*76*10*6 f 
K. a * W .Old list.dls708 


Commoa Ust Feb. 88. 1888..dls 70 8 

P. C. B. * N. Co.. Empire. lUt Feh 28.1888L... .dls 70 8 
P. C a * N. Ca. Phlladel.. list Oot. 84. dls 1I8M 8 

P.C.B.*N.Co.. Keystone. PhlL list.Oct.*84._dls M 8 

P.C.a*N.Co.. Norway. PhlL lUt. Oct.’84.dls 76*10 8 
Am. a Oa. Norway. Mu.. list Oot. 16.*84..dls 76*10 8 

Am. 8. Co.. Bagla PhlL.llst Qot.ia’84.dls 80 8 

Am. a Ca. PhlladeL list. oot. 16 84..dls 8FU % 

Am. 8. Ca. Bay State, list Fea sa'SS.dls 70 8 

a a * W.. PhlladeL list Oct. la 1884.dls 82 ft 

a * a Mfg. oo.dls 70 8 

stove and Plou>-~ 

Stove.dls 62^8 

Plow.dls 60*0 8 

Am.8.GaStova Annealed. .dlsOiMg 

as.* W.. Plow.dls M 8 

a a * W.. Stove.dls 6^ 8 

a * a Mfg Ca. stove.dls 62 W % 

Hacnlne.ois 76*10 * 76 * 10*6 8 

Bolt Enos.ois 76*10 * 76*lf *6 8 

Berez... B * 9 ^* 1014 # 

Bering IHnclilrea 
Without Augen. Upright ADgniar. 

Doiurlas.|6.M fa76.dit 60 8 

Sn^’s. Rice's Patent .... 6.60 a7adl8 40*10*109 

Tennlngs.a 60 a76.dls45*46*108 

Other Maohlnee....a86 RTS.»ne4 

PhlUlps'Pat..wftb Angers 7.00 7.60..............neft 

Bew Pine 

Homason. Beekley * Oa’s...dls 00*10 8 

Sargent * Oa’s.817 and lia dls 60*10 9 

Peek. Stow * W. Oo...41s 60*10* 6o*l0*A8 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to Sa.dts 00*6*60*108 

Backus. Noe. 6. 8il2.14 .dls00*10*68 

Backus. Noa l6, TB. M, 29, 7 9.11.dls 70*10*6 ft 

Barber’s. Nos. 10 to 16....dls 60 8 

Barber's. Sot. 80 to 88.dls 608 

Barber's. Nos. 40 to 68. .dls 60*109 

Barker s Nos. 8,10 and 12...dls 76*10*80 8 

Barker's. Pitted. Nos. 8,10 and 19.dls 66*10*70 8 

Osgood s Ratchet. ..dls 40*10*60 8 

Spofford's.dls 60*10 8 

Ives' New Haven NovelW. .<ll« 70 * 70*6 % 

Ives' New Haven Ratchet.dls 6v/*6 * 60*10 % 

Ives* Barber Ratchet.dls 00*6 * 60*10 8 

Ives’ Barbers...dls 60*6 * 60*10 ft 

Ives' SpofTord .dls 60*6 * 60* 10 8 

Common Ball. American....,.81.10*61.19 

Bartholomew s. Nos 66.97. W.dls 60*10*60*6 8 

Bartholomew's. Nos. U7 118 .HR.dls 70 * 70*5 ft 

AmidoD's Barker's ImiPd Pla?n.dls 76*10 * 80 8 

Amidon's Barkis Imp. Nickel^.dls 66*10 * 70 9 

Amldon s Ratchet .dls 76*10 * 80 8 


Amidon’s Eclipse Ratchet.^. 


.dls 601 


Amidon's Globe Jawed .dls 40*40*10 1 

Amidon's Comer Brace...dls 40 * 40*108 

Am'don’s Universal.4 In., 19.10:10 In., 046 

Amidon’s Fnimio Ball.....81.10 *na9 

P.R* W.dls 60*10 8 

Bmcknta 

Sbelf. plain, Sargent’s list... ..41s 66*10 * 66*10*10 8 
Shelf. fancT. Sargnt’s list....dls 00*10 * 60*10*108 

Reaalng. plain.dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 8 

Reading. Boeette. ....41e00*t0*00*10*108 

Bngat fklra O nnna. . ..die86f 

Brolinra ifach.. 9 lO ozll 

Benls* Self.Basttng.. > Per doa. SA60 640 646 

Bnoket*.—See Weu Bucket# and Pallt 

Ball ICInga—Union Oa Nut.dJs 66 8 

Sargent’s......dls 6616*10 * 70*6 8 

Hotchkiss’ low list...dls 80 8 

Bomseen. Beekley * da's...dls 70 8 

Peck. Stow * W. Oa’s..J. ...(41s60*10 * 60*10*108 
Elinch Hdw.Ca. White MetaLlow llstdis60*60*10f 
BntehoT'a OlenFon. 

Bradley'S.dls 96 *80 

L. ft I J. White. dls 90*6f 

Beatty's.. ... .41s 40 * 40*61 

1 8846678 

816.60 19.00 91.60 84.00 87.00 80.00 88.60 8640 

New Haven Hdfe Tool Oa’s..dls 40 

P. S. ft W.dls 88>6*6*83H*t0 

Bn tea 


..dls 70*10 9 


Wrought Brass.41s 70*70*10 ft 

Cast Brass. TlebontM.dls 83M ft 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.......dls 8846*10 ft 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint.dls 8346*10 ft 

Oast /rtm— 

Fast Joint Narrow.. ... .. disOoftlO 

Fast Joint. Broad.... .dls OMUO 

IifTfise Joint... 

Loose Joint Japanned....... c_ 

Loose Joint Jap. with Aoonis..| 

Parliament Butts.. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin. Acorns... 

Loose Pin, Acoras, Japanned. 

Loose Pin. Aooras. Jap, Pltd.Tlpt.., 

Wronght *Steet<— 

rest Joint Narrow . 

Past Joint Lt Narrow.... 

Fast Joint Broad.dls 70410 8 

Loose Joint Broad. dts TOAlOft 

Table Butts. Back Flaps. *o.dls 70*10 ft 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*10 8 

Inside Bllna Light.dls 70*10 ft 

Loose Pin. dls 70*10 8 

Bronsed Wronght Bnttt.dls 40*10*40*10*6 8 

Onllpera—See Compi 

Calks, Too 

OauMer. 

Dewleks. 

Gen Oeenera 
Meseenger's Comet. 

American .. 

Duplex 


.dls 70*10 8 
..dls 70*108 


OhSS# 


. G dos 88.00, dls 86 ft 

.G gross 8S.<W 

-••.dos96#.dltl6*90ft 

Lymao’s .G dos 88.76, dls 90 s 

Na 4. French..,. G dos 18 26. dls M * 60 ft 

Na 6, Iron handle. G groee 1640, dls 46 * 60 8 

Boreka. .. G dos 88.60. dls 10 8 

Sardine Bolaeors... G dos f2.7o*f!) 00 8 

Star.^... __.6 dos 12.761 


Bpragne. Na 1 Ml 9 


8 ML50i.....dls60*10*lir j 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 16 , 1888 . 


llat.CM.00. 

.-. ^ % 

...fidM|S00,41i8M6t 

Opmaodou.*^.ft doa tt.60, oli 40 C 

wnplott. V doa 11.00.41i 004 


■On# and Oorrj .dla 10*10 • 10*10*10 % 

S?^feoB.Maw Ilal, At*.. ICCC, dto 10 io*lo % 

wool -*. •• ~ M dJa 10d 10*104 

Oarpat «ciwca**ro. 

goat Slaal. PoUabad...M doa MB 

OMt lioa, Biaol Potato. ^9 doa CM 

Wi^......VdoaCLn 

Bolli^'a.....dJa to • S6*10 1 

Oaraat Bwaaaan. 

BlaaaU ha 0.V doa UT.OO 

naaall Na 7 Now Drop Paa.^ doa 


_JOraad.VdoaMOO 

Orowa Jowol.Na 1. Cii t Na S. cic l Na 8, Cto 

Macto...fi doa 116.00 

Jowol .fi doa 117.00 

Oarlaad. m doa C18.00 

Hoaaowlfe*a Da^tht.f doa M&OO 

Qaooa.fi doatlAOO 

Wood ImproT^.. fi doa MAOO 

Hab. fldoaMAOO 

Oof Wbool.fi doa $10.00 

CartrldMaa B oo Ammaalttoa. 

Oaotara. 

Bod. 1 New llat: 

....yBraaa...dla66<»65*6 4 

. S Othora»dla 00 (» 00*6 % 

... 40*10$ 

Talo Oaatora. llat Maj. 18C4.dla C0*l04i40 % 

Tala. Oom . .dla 00a00*6 % 

Martio'a Patoat rPaoaalx).dla 46*10 fl 60 $ 

Pajaoa'a Aati-frtoaaa.dla 00 B 00*10 % 

*'Olaat '* Track Caatora.ola 10 • i0*6 % 

BttMmtrw Truck Oaatora. .dk 46*10 

Xoat...dla 70* 


ttaiiow Sookot., 


Oattlo Xoadon. 

BoSW* 


Bamaaoa, 

Bargoara, 


i00M*10f 

..IdlBCO* 


Peek Mow * W. *6oV.V.V™.V.V.V.V.V.V.. .V.dla 60*i6 * 
(Uhala. 

Traeo .7^0-t, exact alaoa...N pair. 1.11 S • 
NoTS.>-Traeea. ** Regular *' alooa 8# aot 9 pair l«aa 
tbaa exact. 

Log, Flftb. Stretoaor, aad other ranor Obama, llat 

Not. 1.1884.dla 60*10 • 50*10*6 « 

AmenoaaCous-lo W 6-10 M 7-ie U $4 9$ 

la oaak lota. 8.76 0.85 6.00 4.50 4.40.4.00 8.76 8A0 
_Leaa tban caak lota.add 9 b. 

eonnaa OolL llat of Joao toTTl^. ...dla 60*10*6«00* 

Oar. Halter Cbala. llat of Jane 80.1887. 

dla60*10*6M* 

OoTort Halter. Hlteblag aad Breaat.dla 604bi % 

OoTort Tracoa....dla 86468 f 

Oaolda Haller Obam..dla 00 * 00*6* 

OaiTaolaed Pomp Obata. 9 a 0# * OW 

JaekOhata. Iroa.....die 70*10 * 76 * 

Jaek Obata. Snaa...oia 06 * 70 * 

Ohallk 

Wbnau...fi groOM 

ML...fi groToe 

Ima.....agroOFf 

- .agfOl8#*imdtolM 


ghftlk 1 j1bm.-8oo 

CM^^wiMag Olid Jlri .. 


Book Broa... 

MerrfU. 

L.*LJ. White. 

WItherbT and Donidaaa... 

Taagod Pirmora. 

Taagod Flrmera, Batehor*a.. 


_diafO* 

lla 00*10*00*10*6 * 

.dlalO*SO*6< 

.dla 76 * 76*6 * 

..dla 40*10* 

..$4.76*16.00 


Taagod Flrmera, Spev * Jaokaoa*a.$6.00 to d 

Taagod Flrmera. Book Broa..dla 80* 

OoldChlaela, B B.IM * IM 

Ohaeko. 

Boacb Patent.eoeb, $8.00. dla 80 f 

Morae*a AdJoataUe..oaob. $7.00. dla 80 * 90*6 * 

Danbury.oaeb, 80.00, dla 80 * 8o*6 * 

Byraouaa Bala Pat. ..dla 86 * 

Olampo. 

ProTldenoe Tool Oa*a Wrought iron .. .dla 86 % 

Idjuatabla, Oray'a.dla 80 * 

^loatablo, LamDeit*a..dla 80 * 

SQuatable, 8now*a.dla 40*6 * 

Adjuatable, Hammer*a...dla 16 « 

Adjuatable. Btoama*.dla 80*10 * 

ftearna* Adjuatable Cabinet and Comer. ..dls 80*io a 

Cabinet. SaHani'a. .dlaOOH*iO* 

Carriage Makera*. 8amnt*a.dla OOHAIO * 

Bbemard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 * 40ftio * 

Waraer'a.dla 40*10* 40*10*6* 

•aw Clamps. .BeeVlaoa 

Ollpo. 

Norway, Axle, ^4 * 6-10.dls 6h*5ft6 

Booond grade Norway Axle, * 6-16.dls 66*6 

Superior Axle Clloa.dls 66H*5 * 6<Ns*5ft6 * 

Norway Spring Bar Cllpa, 6-16.dls 60*6*6 

Wroagnt-Iion Felloe CllpA. 9 a 6u# 

SteelFelloeT iIds .. e a 6/ 

Baker Axle Clips . 


I^koysia.. 

0«eka« Braaa. 


* A/lTIfkWrw, .. WmQ W 

0.'8 Compaaaea * Calipers... .dla 60*6 * 
k>.*a Wing * Inside or Ontsldadla 60*6 * 
0.*8 Double.dla 60 * 


dls v6 * 
dla 60 f 

Hiurdwim iiat7.T7..dls 40*10*8 * 

OeBeo HI I lie. 

Box and Side. Llat rerlaed Jan. *, 1888.dla 50*8 * 

American. Bnterprlae Mfr oo.dla 80*10*80 % 

The “Swin.” Lane Bme ..dir 80*10 * 

Oenipasoea* Uleldera. dka 

Qompaaaea, Calipers. DlTldera.dla 70*70*10 f 

Bemis * Call Ca'a Dlylders..dla 60*6 * 

Bemla * Call Co.'a Compaaaea * Call] 

Bemis * CaU Ca^-^ 

Bemis * Call Co. .. 

Bemla * CaU Ca*s (CaU'a Patent Inside).dla 80 * 

Bxoelslor.dla 60 * 

J: Bterena * Ca'a Calipers and DtTlders....dta 86*lUft 
Oeapers* Taals. 

Bbrcoa^s.dla 80*80*6 * 

UAL J. White...dla 30*6* 

Albertson Mfg. Oo. . .. .dla 86* 

Beatty's.dla 40 * 40*6 * 

iandusKT Tool Co.dla 80 * 30*6 * 

Corkaorews. 

HnmaaoB * Beokley Mfg. Oo.dls 40 * 40*10 * 

Clough's Patent..dla 88H * 88HA6 * 

BoweBroe. * Halbert. dla86* 

Corn HalToo aad Oattaro. 

Mamera.. .dla 10* 

Wadewortb** .. 4ia8ie 

Crmdlas.-*rata....^. .dla 60*lo * 


CradI 

Craw 


OaatBtael....P P 4e 

Iraa. Steel Points.VP 8H# 

Carry Camka. 

rifeba...dla 50*io * 60*10*10 * 

. .Vdoa$l0.00,dla80 8 

. ..dls60* 


s^SLC!! 

Wblto knamal.. 




Da., 


186* 


and Booth's.dla 88M * 

..87.7610 8 

^un^i^SuIrl^* . dla 60* 

Buffalo Damper Cllpa..dls 60 f 

Crown Damper. dla 40 * 

ExoeUlor..dla 40*10* 

Ptrld a ra See Oompaaa.. 

Dag Oallara. 

Bmboaaed Ollt, Pope * StereBS* Uat..dla 80*10 * 

Leather, P^ * Sterena' llat...dla 40 * 

Brass, Pope * Steyeas* UaL....dU 40 * 

Tor^^SoS^ISSM alao.V dvaCLSO 

Wamer*! Na 1, V doaCIU^ Natj8!80.<fia40*10*60 f 

Gem (CoU),Uat AprU iCim.dla 10 * 

Star (CoU), llat AprU 10^ 1888. dla 80 * 

Victor (0^1.......^80 * 60*10* 

Champion (C^l.w 80*10* 80*10*10 * 

PhUadalpbla.ta.. $8.00: • la. J7.7B, dla 8b * 

OoweU's.Na 1, V £a818.00: Na t,U6.00. dls 60* 

Rubber, eompleie....V doe fliordla 66*10 * 

Shaw Door Cheek andBpr^.dk 88*80 * 86* 

BUlott*a D<»or Cheek and Spring.Jlla 

Dr*wing Malvaa. 

dla76*6* 

76*10* 

M .... ...dla 80 * 10*10 * 

WItherby and Douglaaa....dla 75*76*6 * 

Watroua. .dla 16*10 *86* 

L * L J. White.dla «*6» 

Bradley's. .dla 86 f 

Adluatable Handle..dla 86 * 83^ * 

WliklnaoBk Folding..,...dla 86 * 86*6 % 

Dr!*la an* Drtll St*ekg. 

BlacAamltha*..ea ch . ILTO 

Blaokamlths* Self-Feeding..each, 87.60, dls 80 * 

Breast. P. 8. * W.dla 40*10 * 

Breast. Wlla<m*a.....dla 80*6 * 

Breast, MUlera FaUa.aaeh. 88.00 dls 86 * 

Breast. Bartholotaewk... eaeh,81^dls86*10 * 40f 

Ratcbet. MerrUlk.dla 80 * 80 * 6 « 

Ratebet, IngeraolPs.••••.••• -81a 86 f 

Ratchet, Parker's.dla 80 * 80*6 * 

Ratchet. Whitney'S...dla 80*10 * 

Ratchet. Weaton'a.,^dla 80*86 * 

Ratchet, Moore'STnpMAed^.. . 86 * 80* 

Whitney's Hand Mil, Plata, 811.05, Adiuatable. 

818.00..Ldla 90*10* 

Wilson's DrlU Stoeka.dla 1' * 

Antcmatio Borlag Took.oaeb, 8L76 * |Le6 

TuHct DriOc- 

Morse..^50*10*6* 

Standitfd.......^la 60*10*6 * 

Syracuse... dla60*io*bf 

cieycland.dla 60*10*6 * 

WuMama.dla 60*10*10 * 

' Bits.—See Augers aad Btla. 


urawiag maiwau. 

P^^8.*W. ) 

NewS^yen'^'d MlddltaM. 


8 Drill BUs.-^Aui 
rill Chaoka.—See 

ripping Fane* 


SmaU slsea.V P(W # 

Largetlaea..V POM# 

.r 

fSSSS^:** & Mf* Oa)....V gro!!^.00*Si)» 

standard (Standard Cai. V gra $8.00 

Kingston (Standard Ca).V gra $0.60 

Acme (Staadard Oa. V gro. 10.00 

Duplex rstaiwrd Oa).V gra $18.00 

Rlyal (Standard Oa)....V tro. S^OO 

Triumphrr. ft 8. Mfg. Oa)...... 9 giaC 10.60^1.60 

Adyauoe Na 1.V gro no.60 

Adyanoa Na t.V gro llO.OO 

Bryaatt.V gro 116.00 

Ayres* Spiral. ..V gro $6 

Doable (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Ca)....f> gro, $10.80 

Easy (Hamblin * Ruaaell Mte. CoJ. ..V gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin * huaaellMfg. Co.). 9 gro, il0.8u 

Spiral (Hamblin * RuaaeU Mfg. Oa;. 9 gro. $4.60 

Paine, Diehl * Go's.V gro $84.00 

Egg Peaekera. 

BnifaTo Steam Efg Poachers, V doa.. No. 1. $0.00: 

No. 2, $9.00 ... .dls 85* 

Bleoirte Bell Beta.—WoUeasak's.dial6« 

Bigelow * Dowse.dla 80 * 

Mmery. No. 4 to Na 64 to Flour. CF 

40 gr. 160 gr. F IT. 

Kegs, V P. 4 4 6 4 8M# 

M kegs. VP.- 4W4 6W4 284 

W kegs. VP... 48 # 6«4 8 # 

10-P cans. 10 In case 0 4 Oh# 6 4 

10-PcaDa.leaathaulOlO 4 10 # 7M4 

Enameled aad Ttaaod Ware.-See UoUow- 


...dla 60*10 * 60*10*6 
.dla 00 * 00*6 * 


Baeatekeea Fine. 

Iron, llat Not. il. 1686.... 

Eeearekeeae. 

Door Look.JBame dlsoouau as Door_ 

Braaa ThreiMl ..dla 00 * 00*10 * 

Wood. ....dla864 

F auceta. 

Venn's. ...dla 40 * 

Bohreo't Patent Rubber BaU.dla 86 * 

Fean's Cork Stops.dla 88H * 

Star... . .ullsOO*00#S* 

Fiwry'a Patent Fetroleam.dla 40*10*8 * 

W<*at*a Patent Key. ...dla60*10* 

Suobor Tjook, dla 46 € 

Metallic Key. Leather Lined. ..dit 00*10 * 00*10*10 * 

Cork Lined..dla 7Cft6 * 70*10 « 

Bumalde's Red Odar. dU 60 * 

Bamside*a Red Odar. bb?. lota.^dla 60*10 4 

J. Sommer's Beat Block Tm Key.dia 40 * 

J. Sommer's Cork Uned, lat qaaUty.dla 60 * 

J. Sommer's Diamond Lock.dls 40 * 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dls 50 * 

J. Sommer's Goodenough Cedar.dls 00 * 

Belf-Meaaurlng, Bnterprlae...V doa fM.00—dla 90*10 * 

Belf-Meaaaiing, Lane's.V doa ^.00—dia 86*10 * 

Self-Measuring. Victor.V Uos 886.00-dU 86*10 * 

Felloe Flatee.VP 0*0)44 

Fifth Wkools.—Derby and OlnolnnaU .dla 46*6 * 
Fflea. 

DomeMtto— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, *c .dls 00*6 * 00*10* 

NlchoUon (X. F.) Flies.dls 86 f 

Nicholson's Royal FilesiSeconda)dla 76 (extra prices 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.dla 00*6 * 00*10*6 * 

Fair brands ..dla 00*10*10 * 70* 

Second quality.dls 70*6 * 76 * 

HeUer'a Horae Rasps. . .,..ala 60*7H * 60*10 * 

McCaffrey's Horse Hasps.dla 60*10 * 


imponca— 
jT* RUey 


Carr.. 


.List, ApiU 1,1888, dla 16 * 


J. * RU^ Carr Hovm Raa^.dls 10 * 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1,1888. dla 16 < 

Butcher.Buteber’a UaL dls 80 * 

Stubs.Stubs list, dla M * 80 * 

Turton'a...Turtou's list dla. 80 * 86* 

GtuayerMocMBaaps. Aaiaiican list ^ 00 * 


nag ataektPM. 

KBax.4H-laeh RoUa. 

Knox, (Much Rolk.JMOeaohl"** 

Bagle smnehRolL .4*16.dkH* 

Bagle, 6H lnoh Roll.8.86. dla 36* 

Oown, ^ In.. 8840:0-la, 84.00: t-la., OOAOeaeh, dk H | 

Oown JeweL.0-la., $840 eaek, dk H* 

Ameiieaj^itk.,$8;0-laM$8.40:7-lB.^|4^eaeh,dkH* 

Domestic rioter.8140 each, a* 

Oeaeya Hand Flnter. White Metal. .V doa $i8, dk 85 * 
QrowuHaadFtutar.Noal.8U: 8,81140: AflOdk 80* 

Shepard Hand Fluter, Na 86.. V doa $1640, dk 40* 

Shepard Band Fluter, Na 110....V doa|^dk40f 

bepard Band Fluter, Na 80.V doa 88. dk 40 * 

Clara'ittano Piucer...V doa 06.00, dla H * 

Combined Fluter aad Sad irM...V doa Koo.dk 80* 

Buffalo. V doa KOO dk 10* 

Platimg Betaam...dkU* 

Fly Trapa* 

Paragon .....V doa 8L60* L78 

^ ... 

Blair's ... VdoafLOO 

Blair's, “ Climax ” . V doa $146 

^Ferka.-Har. Maaara.fto. AaM.lkt....^^M* 

Hay, Manure. *a, Phlla. Ikt. ..^dk 00 * 00*6 * 

Plated, tee Spoons. 

.^^eexera. Ice Cream. 

Buffalo (Thionplon...dk 00*10*6* 

Shepard's Light mug..dk M* 

White ..dkOO* 

Fralt ataV Jelly Fraaaaa. 

Bntenwlae Mfg. Oo.Sk S O kH )* W* 

.. V doa 1440 

P. D. * Oo . .. . .... 9 doaOUO 

Shepyd's Qmn City.*9# 

nlR'uIf .dk 7»*6 • TMIOM % 

No. 0 1 1 8 4 6 0 7 8 

V doa. ..*3.76 4.70 6.80 6.06 046 740 8.76 JS-OJILS 

Low Uat .. ..dla 70*10* 

No. 0 1 9 8 4 6 0 7 8 

V doa... $8.00 8.76 4.96 4.76 6.96 0 00 7.00 kO? *00 

Paae. ^ ^ 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.MTO 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.1.86 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground....ATO 

Double Taped Fuse, for yery wet ground..0.00 

Triple Taped Pose, for yerr wet ground..... 

Small Outta Percba Fuse, for water. 

Large Outta Peroha Fuaa for water.... 


.... 741 
... 7.50 
....1100 


.dk 80*10* 

.dklUftlO# 

.dklO* 

..dk 60 * 60*6* 

.dU 10*90* 

.dk 60*10*6* 

_dk 40*10* 


Morfka ke .. 

Wire, low list. 

Wtra Wheeler, Madden * Co.. 

Wire, Morse's .. 

Wire. Brown * Sharpe's. 

Qlmleta.-Nail and Spika 

"Bnreka" Qlmleta. . 

"Diamond " Olmleta.... - ~ ^ 

Double Cut, Shepardaon'a. 

Double cnit, lyes'. . 

Doable Cut, Douglaaa* .. 

••Bee". V grom01dta96*S6*6f 

fOae.-Le Page's UquM..^, ..<«• t8***W 

npton's LIq uld.dk » * 

W\ N. Le Page's Improred Liquid Glue.dla85 *86*6* 

Tfnued alK^Bnamelea.dk 40*6 *40*^ 

Family. Howe's "Bureka " . 

Family. U F. ft av*'Bandy ". .«dki0* 

Grindatomea 

Small, at factory .V ton 87.80*10 

Grtadstnnn Flktkma. 

Sargent's Patent. 

Reading Haroware Oo. .dk 80*10* 


H' 


Baltera.-O^a^, Rope, Ml J«w....^ 50M f 

Coyert’s. Rope. )4*la. Hemp.^ 4^ I 

Ooyert's AdJ. Rope Halter^^...^.. 

Ooyerfa Hemp Ho^ . 

(3oyertk Jute Horaa and Oattia Tloa... ..4k 80*10*8 * 
Bammera. 

BcmdUd Hammcn, 

kaydole'a.List Do* 1.1886, dk 86 * »*10* 

Buffalo Hammer Oo.1 j-- « fgy 

C.Hammon^M. ..I DlaM*lS 

Bumaaon * Beekley..... j ja - • 

Atba Tool Co.I * 

Fayette R- Plumb .dk 40*10 * 80 

Verree.dk a* 

Magnetic Tack. Nos.1444141140* LTldkSOftlO* 

N^n Tort Works.. 

Warner * Nobles.dk SO * 85 * 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox. 

Sargent's....dk 88H*10 * 

Hcavu jmmmcrc trod ffkdpr a 
8 a and under.V S 

/.Vk8M( 


*76* 
.10H#*11#V9 


8 to 6 a. 

Orer 6 a. 

Wilkinson's Smiths*- 

Hand C'aFa and L*eg Imaa. 

ProTldeDoe Tool Ca. Hand Ciiff8,81100 V dot. .dk 10* 
Prorldence Tool Oa .LegIrons,8m.00 V doa....dk 10* 

Towerk.dkl 6 * 

Daley's Improred Hand Cuffs: 8 Hands, Polkhed. 
Vdo8,i4^ Nickeled, $57; 8 Handa, Folliihel V_ ^ 

doa. $7^ I^lckeled. $84.dk f5* 

Unndlea. 

/ron, Wrimohf or Oia*.— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 18 8 4 

Per doa. .10.00 LOO L18 L 86 140....dk80*10*10 

Rogglo'a Latches....V doa. 80#*$ 

Bronse Iron Drop Latcbea.V doa. 70# nsl 

Jap'd Store Door Handles—Nuta, SLOt; Plata ILIO: 

no HUta 80.88.nal 

Barn Door.V doa 81.40, dk 10*M* 

dhccx and Uftlng...dk 70* 

Sandl cc , W'ocHt— 

Saw and Plane . 2 ....4*40*10* 40*1^* 

Hammer. Hatchet. 4xe. Sledga *e. .dk81 * 

Brad Awl...V fCRMSfLOO 

Hickory Firmer (Thlael, assorted.....V gross A 6 O 1 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large..V gross AOC J 

Apple Firmer (^liael. assorted.V groat AOO [9 


Apple firmer ChlaeL la^.V grots *00 

Socket Hrmer Ch^L ' - 


I! 


Socltet Firmer Chisel, asaorted.V groat AM 

Socket Framing Chkel. assorted.....*groaa AOO. 

J. B. Smith C^B Pat. Flla.dk 6 

rile, assorted... 8 .TO 1 ^ 40 # 

Auger, assorted.V groM 6.00> iJgiJf 

Auger.large... .V groaa 7.00)^ 

Patent Auger. lyea’. —8MI0J 

Patent Auger, Douglaaa*.V 

Patent Auger. Swank.V set *1^,^ 

Hoe, Rake. ShoreL *c.dk 60*10 * 

Orom Cut Saw Bandtec— ^ . 

Atkina* No. 1 Loop, V pair, 8 M Na 8 , 88 #: Na 8 
• and No. 4 Reyeralble, 88 #. ^ 

Boynton's Loop Saw H and l ea.50#, dk W 4 

Champion . i## 

Bnngnra. 

Barn Door, old pattema.dk 80*10*10*70* 

Barn Door. New England..dk 80*10*10*70* 

Bamaon Steel Antl-Frletlon.duf^f 

Orleans Steel.-ii*- v-i”.S 

Ha^lton Wrought Wood Trnek. cm w f 

U. 8 . Wood Truck .! 

RIdar and Wooster, Medina Mf$. Oak Ikt... 

ClWx Aatt-Frlottop.. 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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C11in«x St4*el AD tl-Friction. din M) ft 

Zenith for Wood Track. dia 66 ft 

BeeO't Steel Arm. dir 6.. » 

Challenffa. Barn ix<]r. din 60 < 

Bterlinc improrea (Antl-Frletlon).dH d^AlO t 

YletorNo. 1, «16: No. 8 , IIA.60: No. 8, US. . .(Lt i 

Cherltree.dU 6*)«io ft 

Kidder** .»dla 60«10 « 00 ft 

Tbe "Bom** 4.* er • 

Beet Aoii-KrletloD.die 00 % 

Duplex Wood Track).die 00 % 

Terrj'e Patent. .V doa. nr.. 4 in. tlO: 6 m., 

n*.• .dlft60A5* 

Cronk'a Patent....No. 4. US; No. 6, ^4.40; No. 0. fl8 

..die 60ftlb • 00 ft 

Wood Track Iron Clad.. ... N ft. 100. die 60A16 01 60 ft 

Carrier Steel Antl-Prlctlon .dlebO 9 60A6 % 

Architect.N aet 10.00, die 20 ft 

Bo1Ix»m .die SOklO 

ffhUx. . .Y set 14.60, die SO i 

Blohardi’. .dlaSO^^OAlO ft 

Laae*e Steel Anti-Friction.die ftOftlO ft 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger... .die SOAIO 9 ?6ftl0 ft 

Wamer*8 Patent...die S0<»20ftiu ft 

Steame* AnU-Fiictlon ..die 20 ^ 20A10 ft 

Steame' Challenge.die 26A10 A 26A10A10 ft 

Faultlew.die 4U 40A6 t 

American.B eet |0: die 20A10 ft 

Rider A Wooeter. No. 1. OSlft#; No. 2, 76ft.die 40 ft 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and s .die 40Alu i 

Paragon, Noa. 6, bH, 7 and 8.dU 20A10 ft 

Greeoent.die OOdOOAlO ft 

Nickel. Cast Iron.die 60 ft 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel. . die 40 ft 

Scranton Anti Friction Sing e Strap.die 33^ ft 

Scran* on Anti-Friction Double Strap.die 40 ft 

UniTersal Anti Friction ... ..nte40ft 

Wild Wesi, 4 In. wh' el. $15; 6 In. wheel. $21... .die 46 ft 
Haraaaa snaaa.—See snaps. 

Uateheta.—Use Jan. 1.1880. 

isalah Blood.dls 86 •40ft 

Honre Shingling Lath and Claw.dls 40ft6 ft 

Hunt’s Broad . dls 40 ft 

Buffalo Hammer Oo.dls 40A10^60 ft 

Hurd’s..die 40A10 w 60* 

Fayette R. Plumb.dls 40 A 10 <^4 60 ft 

Wm. Manu, Jr., A Co.die 50 • &0A5ft 

Underhill Kdjce Tool Co.dls 40A6 » 40A10 ft 

Underhill’s Haines and Bright goods..dls 33W ft 

0. Hammond A Boa....die 40 AIO • M ft 

Bimmoas...dls 40A10# 60ft 

Pack’s.dds 40A10 • 40A10A6 ft 

Kelly’s.dls 60^60A5 « 

Sargent A Co.d?s 60 ft 

Tea Kyck Bdge Tool Oo.dls 40A10ft|40A10A6 ft 

OoUlns, following list.dls 10 ft 

BhlngUng, Nos. 1 8 3.fi dos $5.60 $0.00 $6.60 

daw. Nos. 183.Vdos 0.00 0 60 7.00 

Lathlim Noa.l8S.«i dos AM O.OO 0.60 

Bay RnlTea. 

Llghmmg.Mfrs. price B doe $18 

dls 86 ft ; Jobber’s Kxcras 

Deotrlo.B dos $ 1 ;) dls 80 • 

Gem.ftidosIlSi J0A6ft 

Wadsworth’s.dls 40A7H a 40A10 t 

Carter’s Needle.N dos $11.60 •Ii2.(0 

Heath’s.B dos $18.60 & $14.00 

Hinges. 

Wrtmunt Iron U%noe»— 

Strap and T. .dls 70Alf A5 @ 70AinAl0 t 

Screw Hook and . 

..;22to.'t6lL , 8 .2«If 

i O to 12 in., » ^ . 

• 4 to 3 j In., p ft. 

22 to 36 In., ♦ ft. 'i%i 

i H in—9* dot 11.60 i 

Screw Book and Rye.in_y dos 12.46 > , A’ 

^$4 In....ft dot i8.80^ 

Rolled Blind Hinges. No* 32 and 84 .dl* 60A10 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234....die 66A10 

Rolled Plate.dls 70A10 

Rolled Raised. .die 70A10 

Plate Hinges) 8,10 A 12 in., a ft.6 

" Prorldence ” J orer 12 In., ft ft. 4 

9ipring iHnge9— 

Geer’s Spr’jig and Blank Butts. ..die 

Union Spring Hlnee Co.’s list. March. 1886.. .die 2o 

Acme and U. S . die so 

Empire and Crown. di»2iift 

Bvroand Mocarch .dU60ft 

Amedcan. Gem, and Star. Japanned.dls 20 

American, Ocm, and Star, Bronsed.no 

Oxford, Bronte and Hrass.ne 

Barker’s Double Acting.dl8 20Al0 

Union Mfg. Co.dls 26 

Bommer's.dls 30 

Buckman’s. .dls 16<B20 ft 

Chicago.dls 80 ft 

Got* tltnooo— 

Western. w dot $4.40, dls 66 

N. B.N dos $7.00, die 66 

N. B. Rererslble.ft dot $6.20. dls 66A10 

Clark'S. Noa. 1 2 8. .dls dOA10A& ^ 

N. Y. State.fi dot $6.00. dls 66A10 * 

Antomatie.F dot $12.50. dlt 60 1 

Common Sense.B dos pair $4.60, dls 60 y 

Seymour’s..dls 46A10 » 

Shepard’s. ais60Al0A6> 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges.ft dos teu $12, dls 60 

Blind flingeo— 

Parker.dls76A2* 

Palmer...dls 60A5A10 ft 

Seymour.dls 70A2 ft 

Nicholson.dls 46A10 1 

Buffer.dls 60 ft 

Clark's. Nos. 1. 8. 6, 40 and 60.die 76A10A64S80 t 

Clark’s Mortise Orarlty.dis 60 ft 

Sargent’s. Nos. 1. 8, 6. 11. 13...dls 76A10(^76A1UA6 « 

Sargent’s So. 12.dls 76AiaA10 1 

Reading's Grarlty . .dls 76dtio (h 7r>«ioA6 t 

Shepard's Noiseless Nl’gara Buffalo, t'hamplo , 
Steamboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern . .dls .•.AluA^ t 

Shepar I’a O. S , T.ull A Porter .dfs 75 ♦ lO ft 

She* srd's Acme. Lull A Port'*r .dls 76A6 ft 

Shepard s Queen City KeTemlble.dls 76 ft 

Jiark s Lull A Porter. Nos. 0, i. It^, 2. 2w. 3 . . 

. .df* 76A10A2t4 % 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures. No. 2. for 
Wood. $10.60: No. 8, for Brick. $13.60... .die 26A2 « 
Haea. 

Qnnlen. Mortar, ftc.dls WAS % 

Planter’s. Cotton. Ao.dls 66A6 ft 

Warren Hoe.die 6C ft 

JKag lc.. ft dosH.?' 

dTa H. ScotH .^dls 16 

Lane’s Credent SoorH Pattern.diS 46 ft 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 A 6 4 

Lane's Bator Blade, Scorn Pattern.dls 80 ft 

Maynard 8. A O. Pat.dls 45A6 

Saodutkv Tool Co., '* ”.dls 60 > 

HubbarlACo.. ” ” dls 60 9 

Bare •• •• dls 60 ft 

• .. ..dU 60 • 60A10 1 

Hog Kings and Rfngere. 

Hill’s Imorored Klnirers. N dot. 14.50 

ain’t Old Style Ringers.p dot $3 00 

ain’t Tongs. ^ dot. $4 60 

ain’t Rings.N dot boxet, $2 25 • 2.40 

Perfect Rings..N doa boxes $1.76 • 2.« 

Perfect Rlngen.fi dot. $2.60 


aair's dog Uinkers . . » u./*. 42.6* • $2 nt» 

••ir’* Moff icings . . * <«oe OnS^ I 0- 

Champion Kingers....,.b dos $2.0C 

Champion Rings, Double.Y dos $2.2t 

Brown’s Ringers. Y dot, $2.oc 

Brown’s Rings.V doa. $1.26 • L3< 

Holetlng .Apparatan 

'Moore's ” Hand Holst, wita Loek Brake.dls ‘'0 ft 

"Moore’s” Differential Pulley Block..dls 40 ft 

Ueldere* File and Tool. 

Rais Pal .F dos $4: dl* ft 

Nicbolson File Holders.dls 20 ft 

Hollow-Ware* 

Iron 

Store Hollow-Ware. Ground...dls 60Alo#60AinA6 > 
Store Hollow-Ware.Ungronnd ....dls 70A6^70Aloft 
Knameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles...dls 70 • 70A5 

Oral Boilers, Sanoenans A Oine Pots. ... 

.'..dis 40A6 • 40A10 » 

Gray Bnameleo Ware.dls lO • 40A6 9 

Agate and Granite Ware.dls 26 ft 

Rusclees Hollow-Ware.dls 50 • 6046 ' 

Galranlaed Tes^KetUee— 

Inch.6 7 8 0 

Bach....66# 60# 86# 76# 

Sfleer Plaied-A mo. or 6 ft oash In 30 daya 

Reed A Barton .dls 40A6 > 

Meriden Brlttanla Co.dls 40A6 ft 

Simpson, Hall, Miller A Co....dls i0A6 ft 

Rogers A Brother ...dls 40A6 ft 

Hartford Sllrer Plate Oo.dls 40A6A6 1 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. dls 40A5A6 f 

Healtp. 

Cost iron— 

Bird Cage. Sargent’s list.dls 6 OAIOAIO 

Bird Cage. Reading..dls 60A10A10 

Clothes Line. Sargent’s list ...dls 6 OAIOAIO 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dls 60A10 • 60A10A10 

Celling. Sargent’s list..drs66A10A10 « 

Harness. Reading list..dls 66A10S 66A10A10 

Coat and Hat. Sargent’s list.dls 66A10 ft 

Coat and Hat, Reading.dls 60A10 • 60A10A10 1 

IFremrAl Iron- 

Ootton .F dos $ 1.21 

Cotton Pat. T. Mallet A Handle WHu).dls .80 « 

Tassel and Plotnre (T. A 8 . Mfg. Oo.).dls 60 ft 

Wronght Staples, Hooks, Ae.Bee Wronghi ooodi 

Bench Hooks...See Bench Stops 

^*ynre Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.... .dls A 6 
Wire Coat and Hat. MllesL Hst ApriX 1886... .dls 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.dls. 46 1 

Wire Coat and Hat, Stendard. .dls 45 ft 

Belt.dls 76A10 6180 

Grass. F dos t8.0< 

Bn«h.dU 66 • 60 

Whlffltree-Petent.dls 661 

Hooks and Byes—Maueable iron.dls 70 • TOAIO ft 

Hooks and Byes—Brass..dls OOAlOAlu ft 

Fish Hooxe, American...dls 60 f 

Heroe If nils. 

Nos. 0 7 8 9 10 

Aosable. 88 # 86 # £ 6 # 24# 28#.dl8 26AlC^26A10Ain ft 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 10#.dls 40Ai( • 60 ft 

Rssez.J28#26f 26# 28#.dfJ26Al( a26Al0tlo 

Lyra .26# 2.3# 22# 21# 20# ....dls 40Al0Ar«50 ft 

Snowden.....26#2S#2?#2i#20# .. .ols 40AinA5<4r 0 ft 

Putnam.84# 88 s 21# 20s l»#....dls 6A10A2HA214 ft 

Vulcan...28# 21# 20# 10# 18#.. dls it h A 5 

Nortbwest*n.26# 28# 22S 21# 80#.dls 10AirA6A6 

Globe. 88 # 81# 80# 10# 18#..dls lOwe.SAb 

A. C. 86 # 28# 28# 21# 80#...dls 26A10 A 38V4A > « 

a B.-K. 86 # 88 # 88 # 21# 20#...dls 26A10 • SSUA 6 

Champlain... 88 # 26#26# 24# 28#.dls 86 AicAin ft 

New Hayen. . 88 # 86 # 26# 24# 28#dls85A10e26AlOA10 ft 

Baranac.J 8 # 21# 20# 10# 18#.dls 3OA10 ft 

Champion... Ji 6 # 28# 28# 81# 80#..dls lOAlOAlO 

CapeweU. 88 # 28# 86 # 84# 88 #....diB 86 A 6 • 36A10 

Star . 88 # 21# 80# 19# 18#.dU AOAlOdlOAl /U ft 

Anchor.. 88 # 21# 20# 10# 18# dls 36 ft 

Western.. .83# 21# 20# 10# 18#..dls 40A10 ft 

Empire Bronsed...I 4 per lb. 

BerseHheee -Bee Shoes. Horse. 

Bose. Rnbbes . corapoUtlon.. .76A10 A 75A10A6ft 

Standard..... dls 70m7 AiOft 

Extra ...dlsOOdOOAlOft 

N. Y. B. A P. Co.. Para.dis 3 -Aio ft 

4 . Y. B. A P. Co.. Extra..dl* 60 ft 

N Y. B. A P. Co.. Dundee.dls60A10A6« 

Hnskera. 

Blair’s Adiusrable...... .F gross $8.00 

Blair’s Adiustable Clipper.F gross 7 .OO 

I ee Ploke. Chisels* dke. 

Am. Ice Chisel Pol’d. ...F dos 88.00. dls sc^OOAO « 

Nadsiisi loe^lMl.F dos M. 86 , dls 90 1 

Noye*.y Im Briers.F dos fi.26. dls 90 1 

l>nnUp*t Rlim Picks.F dos I&OO, dls 16 ’ 

Wood Heed Aeks. Sargent’s. ...F dos ^60. dls 50A10 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent’s.F dos ^ 86 . dls 6 OAIO * 

Ice Mallets, Pick In handle.F dos $8.00. dls 16 ^ 

Ice Axes. Small Cast or Mall. ..F doa fl. 86 , dls 80A10 1 

Comb’natlon loe Tools.F dos $2.00 ne 

Acme loe Pick and Tongs. ..F gross $66.00, uls 6 OAIO ft 

Roger’s Lightning loe Chisel.F gross t28.5( 

lee,Tongs* 

Ohamplon. 8 . S. A Oo...F dos $4.00, dls 86 A 10 ft 

Family.. • .F doa IK75, dls 80F26 ft 

Jack Screws*—See Screws. 


IT ettles. 

IV Brass. 7 to 17 in., F b. 

Brass larger than 17 Inches, F b. 
Bnamelea and Tea Kettles. 


Stamped. 

sej 2344# 
...See B&Oon War* 


Heys. 

Lock Asso’n list Dec. 80.1886.uils 50A10 • 60A6 « 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dls 88UA2 • 

HotchklM’ Brass Blanks^.dls 40 

Hotchkiss* Copper and Tinned.dls 40 

HotchklM’ Padlock and Cabinet.dls 36 

Ratchet Bed Keys. F dos $4.00, dls 16 1 

Knife Sbnrseners. 

Parkin's Applewood Handles. F dos $6.00, dls 40 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oooobolo...F dos $0.00, dls 40 
KnlTOS. 

Wlson • Pntcher Knlyes...dls80• 86 

Ames’ Butcher KuItcs . dls 86 

Nichols’ Butcher Knlyes.. ..dls 40A1 

Ames' Shoe KuItcs ...dls 80F86 

Ames' Bread Knlyes. F doa $L60. dls 16 • 20 

Moran’sStaoe and Brand Knires.dls 20 t 

Hv bnd Stnw. ..See Hay Knlye* 

'Table and Pocket..See Ontton 

Knebe. 

DoorMine^...... ....66(ke8 

Door Por. Jap’d .... ...«.76<a78i 

Door Por. Por. Nickel .$8.00 • 2.26 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel. $2.00 • 2.U 

Drawer. Porcelain .dls 66A10A10AA. AlOAlo« 

Hemadte Door Knoos. new list . dls 4OAl0(h60 
Yale A Towns Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 .. d's to % 

Furniture ^ aln.76# gross inch dis 1( ft 

Furniture, Wood Screws .dls 26A1C ft 

Base.'Rubber Tip....dls 70A10Af ft 

Plotnre. Judd’s.dls 6 OAIOAIO • 70 « 

Picture. Sargent’s.dls oewAlc ft 

Pletnre, Hemaelte.dls86A6 ft 

Shutter, Porcelain ...dls 66A10 ft 

Oarrrtege. Japanned .. ..F gross SOd, dls 60A10 1 


L adles. 

Melting. Cargent ■.dls 66Ali ft 

Melting. Reading. dfsS6Al0« 

Melting, Monroe’s Patens. ..F dos. $4.00, dls 40ft 

Melting. P. 8. A W.. ....dis 36AiO • 40ft 

Felting Wsmer** .. ...db SOf 

Lawn IHowere* 

Rtandarrf List ...dts 50A10 ft 

Enterprise . jllsOOAlOft 

s.anieroa- 

rubnlar Plain with Guards . F dot N 00 • 14.26 
fntular Lift wire, with Guards... F doi f4 50 • $4.76. 
l abular, Square Plain, with Guards, F dot $ 4.00 c# 14.26 
rubnlar.8q Lift wire wlibOiiamR.F dostA26F$4J0 
Without Quardt. 26# V dosen less. 

{'olloe,8mall.$6.00. Hed.WlM, Large.$».76. dls B0#i6# 
CemoD Meneesare. 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1.F des. $6.00, dls 86A80 ft 

Vood. No. 2.F dos, $3.00, dls 85 ft 

Wood, Common...F dot $1.70 • Ltd 

Dunlap’s ImproTsd.F dos. $8.76, dls 80 # 

ftammls-No. l.$6; 8, $0 1 18, $18 F doa 41* 86A10 # 

lennlw' " Star ’’.F doa &ftO 

The " Rosa”...F dot fe80 

Dean’i.Nos. 1, F doe $6.60; 8, $8.85. 8. $1.00 

Little Giant.dls 60 • 50A6 ft 

King.dls40A6ft 

Lines. 

Dotton and Linen Fish. Draper's....dls 60 ft 

Draper’s Chalk.dls 60 ft 

Draper’s Mason's Linen, 84 ft.. No. 1, $1.86 : No. 2, 
$1.76; No. 8. $8.86 ; No. 4, $8.^5 ; No. 6. $8.86. .dls 86 ft 

?otton Chalk . .. .dls 66 ft 

Samson, Couon, No. 4. $8*. No. 4)4. $8.60.dls 10 ft 

lllTer Lake, Braided. Nos. 0.$6.00 Na l.$0.60: No. B 

17.00; No 3.17.60 F gross...dlS ft 

ifasont' Linen, No. 8 ) 4 , $1.60 ; No. 4,$8: No. 414 . $840 

Masons’ Colored Cotton .dls 46 

Wire Clotnes. No. 18, fS.60 . No 10. $3 00: No. 20. $8.60. 
Ventilator Cord, '* imson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton..$7 60 F doa dls 90ft 

Locke. Padlocks. Gnblnet Locke. Ate. 

Door Loeka calehea da— 

List. Dec. 30.’M. chgd Feb. 3.*87.. dls 60A10 • 60A6 ft 
iNtofe.—Lower net prices often made. 

Mallory, Wheeler Co., U*t, July, 1888..dls fOAlOAft ft 

Sargent A Co. list Feb. 1. I8^M1..dls 5 ualoa 2 ft 

Reading Hardware Co. (list Feb.2.’88).dls o6d60A10 4 

LlTlngston A Co. ..dls 70 ft 

Perkins* Bnrglar Proof.dls A0A26 ft 

Plate.dls 88^2 ft 

F. Many’s " Extension Cylinder ” .$10.60 F dos 

Barnes Mfg. Co.dls 40 ft 

7ale Corrugated Key.dls 83)4 ft 

Diets Flat Key.dls M ft 

L. A C. Round Key Latches.dls 30A10 ft 

L. A a Flat Key Latches....dls 83 hA 10 ft 

Romer’i Night Latches.dls 16 ft 

Yale new Itst.dls 33M ft 

” Shepardton ** or •• U. «.*'. lis 36ft 

'Felter”or* American”. dls40A10ft 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.dls 86 ft 

CalH wgi — 

Bagie, Gayloird Parker and ) List March, ’84, rerised 

Oorbln....f Jan. L *iLdls83V4A8 ft 

Delts, Noa 80 to 30.dls 40 ft 

Delta Noa 61 to 68.dls 40 AlO ft 

Dlett. Noa 88 to 90.dU 30 ft 

fttoddard Lock Co....dls 80 • 38)4 ft 

Champion *' Night Latches. dU 40 ft 

Barnes Mfg. Co..dls i 0 ft 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.dls 2681 ( 

Ohamplon " Cabinet and Combination.. ..dls 8^« 

Yale. dlsSSMft 

Romer’a. dU 26 ft 

tuUoeee- 

LUt. Dec. 28. 84...dls 70 A 70A10 ft 

Yale Lock Mfg. Oo. s.dls 884 ft 

Bagie. dls26A8ft 

Eureka Eagle Lock Oo.dls 40A8 ft 

Romer*s. Nos OtoOl..dls 80 ft 

Romer’8 ScandlnaTlan. Ac. Noa 100 to606...dls 16 ft 

A. E. Diets. ..dls 40 ft 

'* Champion '* Padlocks.dls 40 ft 

SotchxlM.dls 80 ft 

•Star’’.........dls 46ft 

’Horse Shoe.” F doa. $0.dls 40 ft 

Barnet Mfg. Oo. 11s 40 

Nock’s. A 80ft 

Brown’s Patent...dls 26 ft 

Bcandlnaylan.dHOO ft 

Fralm’s Pat. Scandlnayten new Ust Oow)... .dls 00 ft 
Lnmber Tool*. 

ling Peayles, " Bine Line ” Finish.F*dOB $90.00 

Ring Peares, Common Finish.F dos $18.00 

ite^ Socket Peayles.F dos $2L00 

MalL Iron Socket Petries.F dos $10.00 

ynat Hooks, " Bine Line ” Flnl^.F dos $16.00 

Tant Hooka Common Finish.F dos $14.00 

'ant Books, MalL Socket Clasp, "Blue Line" 

Finish .....Fdoano.00 

4Dt Hooks, Mali Socket Clasp Common 

Fintoh.F dos $14.00 

.'ant Books, Clip Clasp, " Bine Line ” Fin. F dot $14.00 
lant Rooks. Clip Clasp. Common Finish.. F dos $18.00 

Band Spikes.F dos 6 fU. $16.00: 8 ft.. $90 

(’Ike Poles. Pike A Hook, 12ft. 14 ft. 10ft iSfU wOtt. 

F dos.flL60 12.60 14.60 17.60 81.60 

-Mke Polea Pike only, F 

dot. 10.00 ILOO 18.00 16.00 90.06 

^ke Poles not Ironed, F 

dos.. 6.00 7.00 0.00 19.00 16.0 

letting Poles, F dos. 14.00 16.00 I7.iiu. 

wamn Hooks. F dos $18.00 

Atndlng Blocks.F dos $88.10 

Iklddlng Tongs....F dos$6LM 

.og Binders. F dos $26.00 

fended Bnot Calks, 1 to f M,dls 26ft 1 6 to 10M. dls 80ft 

vinare Sty<el Boot Calks..dls 40 ft 

Thaln Rafting Dogs.F 100 $18.60 

Ring Rafting Dogs...F 100, med., $10.00; large. $19.00 

nmber Grapples.F dos $80.00 

linetre. 

Fonr-onnee BotUet. F dos. $L76 F gra $17. 00 

IfyS&ry.. . .dls 80A10#20A10A10 ft 

fgnnmTltSB.. .dls 80A10A20A10A10 ft 

B. AL. Block Oo. HlckcirendU V...dls80A80A10 
Match Safea. 

Dsngerfleid’t Self-Igniting.F doifLSt 

Mattocks.—Kegnlar list. ...dls OOAIO • 60A1( A5 
Meat Cattern 

Mxon’s-Nns. 19 8 4 

F dos.$14.00 17.00 10.00 S0.00-41S 46 ft 

Voodrntrt. Noa too 160 

F doa 116.00 18.00-dls 46 

Cnamplon.Noa 200 80 O 400 

F doa $22.00 27.00 
Rales’Pattern Noa ll 12 is 
F dos...$87.00 88.00 


46.001 


40.00-dlc 46 
dls 70 


dA 


Amerloan.. 

Nos. I 9 8 4B ' 

Beeh.$L00 7.00 laOO 86.00 SaOO 60.08 

Baterprlse...dls8p 

Nos. 10 IS 88 88 48 

.$8. 9,60 4.00 6 00 U.08 


Digitized by 


Google 
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.dlB 40*10% 

i 8 00 

28.00 86.00 28.00 


PeniifTiTania. 

No*. 1 

V do*....,.124.00 

HUM’CtaftUencre..No*. l 2 

P dOS..Vi2.C0 80.00 40.00—d»* 45<»4fiA10 1 

Home No. 1...do*, dl** 55 *io i 

£>imw cilt. .No*., 6 2 6 8 

EifcCh. ...160.00 76.00 80.00 226.00—dU 20 « 21* % 
Boef BbaTen KntorprUe Mfa. Co.)....dlB 20*10 <a •4" ' 
Obadborn’s Smoked Beef Gutter.«( do*, 6 OO .00 

Vltiieliia KnlTes. 

am. C2d qoalltj). f» 8 T 0 ,1 blade, 17; 2 blade*. 112: 8 

Lotbrop*! ..^ 

Smltb’a V do*, Single, 12.00; Double. #8. ...dla 4iH<t46 < 

iTnaDD * <^owie* . nu f> 0 Al'»«iH() t 

Buffalo Adjustable.do* $3 00 . dis 25 % 

malnase* Oata*.—Stebblna* Pau.dbi To-*/O * 7V^ ' 

Stebbliui’ Oenume... .dls (J0*lt*lo ^ 

Blebbloa' Tinned End*.dls 40 *iu * 

Oba***f Hart Metal.dls 6 ^»A 101 

Bnab’s.*.. 20 f 

Llnooin** Pattern....dU 6^*1^ 1 

#geed'*r« ..-dis 20*10 % 

Bo** No*. .18 8 4 

17.00 8.00 0.00 10.00.f» do*, dis 60*10*10 » 

SloneT Drawer*.—B do*.. #18 (d 120. 

Mnaale*.—Safetj, «* do*. W.dl* 26 % 

. .See Trade Reoort 

WlreiValls * Brads list Julyl4. H7....ii»> 7i &l'' < 
Wire Nalls. Standard Penny.b keic, |2-5u r* *2.U0 

Paller*—^^urtlss Hsunmer.. b do* #i<.oo net 
Slant. No, 1....O' do* din 10 4 

Pelican.do* 00 din 25 4 

.b do* $30. dis .30 t 

Nail ftet*.—Square. .b tfro. #4.uo (a #4.25 

Round .4- tfro. |;s.25 

Cannon’s Diamond Point.b gro. $12 dls 2u % 

T SSffH^Saion** Berkley Mfg. Co.).dls 40 4 

Blake's Pattern.b do* $2.00. dls lu t 

Tnmer * Seymour Mfg. Co.dl* 601 

NniS*an kinds. 5^# off list Jan. 1.1888. 

In lots less than loo lb, b lb, add 1 a boxes add 1# 
to list. 

0 *^^^*“*“*.• * 

O. S: Nary.• l^ 7« 

irary ..^ Oft* 

Ollen*—Zino and Tin. ..dls6.s ra ho t lo ^ 

[Niinf and Copper .dl* 50ftlo,a,00*lo.t5 < 

Malleable. Hammer*’ Improred, No i #,{.00 >'o 2, 

8 * 00 ; No, 3. #4.40 do*.dls 10 10jtl0 4 

i^leable. Hammers, Old Pattern, same IfHt....dfs 40 4 

mor's Patent or •* Paragon " Zinc.dls 60Aiu*i01 

Prior’s Patent or * Paragon ’* Brass.dis so 4 

Olmatead's Tin and Zinc. dis do 4 

Olmsteao's Brass ana Copper.dls 501 

Brougbton’s Zinc.dls 60 f 

Brougnton's Brass. dls 60 f 

jpaebtnfft Btmmm. 

Sitbbcr— 

Standard.dl* 60*10 ot 60kiOAio •* 

Bxtra .dls 50* 10 ra HO 4 

N, Y, B. * P.Co., Standard.dis 5<'«ios5 •• 

N. Y. B * P. Co., Kn»plre.dis 7o f 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Halamander.b lb 6.5#, dm .;0 4 

Jeni'ins' standard.b ib 80#. als 35 i 

Mfsoelttneous— 

American Packing...10#^ 11# b ft 

Russia Packing . .. 14# b ft 

Italian Pat*king.18 (3 u# b ft 

Cotton Packing.. ..15 a 17# b 0 

... ® 8# b ft 

Padleolia.-8ee Lock*. 

Pnll*. ^ , 

JaivaniMed Iron — 

Quarts. 10 12 14 

Hlir* Light Weight, b do*.r2.7% 3.00 3.25 

Bill's Heary Weight, b do*.3.<H) 3.25 .8.76 

Whiting’s. . i.75 3.00 3.26 

Sidney Sbepart * Co .2.67 ... 3.23 

Iron Clad. 2.75 8.00 8.25 

Fire Backets.2.7* 8.26 S .60 

Sneket*. see Well Uneket* 
indurated Fibre Ware — 

Star Pall*. 12 qt .b do* |4*6o 

Fire Stable and Milk, 14 qt...b do* $5.50 

Peneila Faber’s Carpenter*’.high list dis 60 * 

Hound out..b gro 86.26 net 

Dixon’s Lead. .b gro |4.60 net 

Dixon** 1 ..........b gro #6.76 net 

Dixon’s Carpenter**-...— .at*4«*io< 

BiSroaSi 6 to 6. 812.00; 6 to 7, nS.dls 60 « 10 ® 60 * 1 ( *6 ft 
Adae Eye. 6 to 6- n2.00; 6 to7. fl3.dl* 60 *iv <E60*10sc6 % 

Plctnre Nalls. 

Brass Head. Barirent’i lla.t.dl* 60*10*10 % 

Brass Head. Combination list. dls 50*10 f 

Porcelain Head. Sargent’s list.. .........dls 5u*l0*i0ft 

Porcelain Head. Combination list.dls 40*10 4 

Miles* Patent.dl* 40 « 

Fluking Iran*...b do* 66# net 

Pipe* Wroaght Iron.—List March 28. 1887. 

1)4 and nnder. Plain.dls .55 ft 

IW and under Galvanised. dls 45 ft 

IH and over Plain . dis 6.5 « 

IH and over. Galvanised. db 50 ft 

Boiler rubes. Iron .dls 52H ft 

rianaa an* Plano iron*. 

Wood Ptaneo- 

Moldlng.dls 56 «i 50 *5 ft 

Bench. First Quality.dls 5 o&io 60ft 

Bench, Second Quality.dls 60*iO ft 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. O 0 .I.dls 30*10 ft 

iron Ftanee— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Cai,. .dl* 30 * 1 (^ 80 * 10*5 ft 
MlceUaneoos Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co.k11s 20*10 ft 
Victor Planes .Stanley K. * L. Co.). .. dls 20 * 10 ft 

Steer-s Iron Planes...dls 85 (4 3.5*5 ft 

Meriden MaL Iron Ca*s...dls.'tOAlOi^aOAioAiOft 

Oavls’s Iron Planes.dl* S0&l0ta,30fti(i*i0 « 

Birmingham Plane Co .dls 50(450*5 f 

Cage Tool Co.'s Self Setting. .dl.s 2 -ft 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.dls 40 4 O 0 5 ft 

Plafu iron)*— 

Plane Irons...dls 20*10 ft 

Plane Irons. Butcher’s.$5.00 D 86.-6 to £ 

Plane Iron* Buck Bros. ....dls soft 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., ” Thistle .. dls 40 ft 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mfg. Co.. " Baldwin Iron, 

Single and Cut.dls 20 a# 25 ft 

Double...dls 33H ® 40 1 

L. * L J. White.dl* 26 ft 

Piter* ana Nipper*. 

Batten’s Patent...dls 80*10 9 40 ft 

HaU’s Pat. Compound I^ver Cutting Nippers, No. ?. 

8 In., 813.60: N^4. 7 In.. I2L00 bdoa dls 20* UK? ft 

Homaaon * BeckJey Mfg. Oo. dls 60^0*' 6 « 


Oas Pliers. 

Gas Pliers, Custer’s Nickel Plated....dl* 60*0 ft 

Eureka PUer# and Nippers.dls 40 ft 

Russell’s Parallel. .dls 26 ft 

P. s. * W. Cast Steel.dls 60 ft 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners’ CuttingNlppera....add 6ft dls 10 ft 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.dls '20 ft 

Murrlir* Parallel. Per do*.. 812.dls 30*.5 ft 

Crunx’s 8 in.. #15; 10In., #21.dls 40 <d 40*6 ft 

Plamb* and JLievel*. 

Regular List.dl* 70*10^70*10*10 ft 

Dtsston's .dl* 45*10 ft 

Pocket Level*. .dls 70*10^70*10*10 ft 

Davis Iron Level*. . -dis 30 ft 

Oavls* Inclinometers.dls 10*10 ft 

Rouno or 8q*uare. i qt.b gro 810..50 (* 812 

Hound or Bouare. 2 qt.b gro |2.v50 A #24 

Poat Hole and Tree Aager* and Diggers. 

Samson Post Hole Digger.b do* 836.00, dls 25* 10 ft 

Kletcher Post Hole Sagers.b do* ISd.tK) dls 20 ft 

Eureka Dlggera...b doa #10 iA 117 

Ueea’s.«.b do* I8 ,<mi w #o.(jO 

Vaugnan’B Post Hola Auger, per dos...4l^ <d #14.00 

Honler's fJttie Giant.b do* 118.00 

Eohler’s Hercules.b 10 * #i5.'to 

Kohler's New cnamplon...b ao* sw.oo 

Scbneldler .b do* #18 

Ky an ’* Post H ole Diggers ... .b d o* |24 

Crunk’s Host Bar*. • do* 860, dls 60*5 «* 50*10 ft 

Gibb's Post Hole Digger, b doz |30....d'.s 40 (A 40*10 ft 

Potato Paroro. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Wlitte Mountain....b do* $6.00 (» 5.60 

4ntrlm (Combination..•.b do* |8.iX' 

Hooslux..«b do* 813.60 

Pruning Books and Bkearo. . _ ^ 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and Saw. b dos 

tlM.tX*. . dls • 2 ttA 10 ft 

oisston’s Pruning Hook _b do* $12.00. dls 20*10 ft 

E. 8. Lee * Co.’s Prunln Tool*.dls 40 ft 

Pruning Shear*. Henry - Pal. .b do* 85 75 (» $4.00 net 

Henrv’s Pninlng Shears.b do* #4.26 ^ #4.50 net 

Wheeler M. * Co.’s Combination., .b do* 112, Us 20 ft 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlsr-....b do* #8.50. dls 30 ft 

J. Malllnson * Co.No. L 86.26; No. 2 #7.2F 

Pulleya.-Hot House, Awning. «o.dls 6(k*io ft 

Japanned Screw... .dl# 6(j*i0ft 

8r*#sScrew. .■...dl* (V'ftio ft 

Japanned Side.....dls 6rt»n*l0 ft 

Upanned Clothes Line.dis 6(j*io ft 

s'mp’re *<>,«»' Pulley .dls 66 <a •'<' ft 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.01s .50 ft 

Hay Fork. SoUd Eye. $4.00; Swivel. 84.601 , 

-fay Fork. "Anti Friction,” 6 in. Solid, #6.70. ..dls 50 ft 

^ay Fork, ” F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.dis 20 ft 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. iron.dls ‘20 ft 

Hay Fork, Heed’s Self-Lubricating.dis 60 ft 

made Rack.dls 46 ft 

^ackle Block* ...See Blocks 

PnmD*.—Cistern, Best Makers.dls 60 (d 10*00 4 

oitoner Spout. Best Makers...dls 60*io (d 60 * 10*10 4 
‘’Itcher Spout. Cheaper (Hoods..du 70*t>4S 70*iu*5 ft 
Punches. 

Saddlers' or Drive, good quality ... ..b dos 60# m 65# 

Hi-rols * Call Co. * Cast Steel Drive.dl# 50*5 4 

Semis * Call Co.'s Springfield Socket.dl# o«**o ft 

(pring, good qual ty .b dos ^50 A 82.60 

Spring, Leach’s Patent.dife 15 4 

Beml# * Call Co.’s Spring and Cheek.dl# 40 f 

mild Tinners’.b do* 11.44, dl- .S5 4 

"(prnr* Hollow thinohCS..d(# ‘’OV*’ » 

Klee Hand Punches..dls 15 ft 

F(*Vl*idlug Door. Wrt. Brass b b 86a..dis is ft 

qiding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron.b foot 7# 

Gliding Door Iron, Painted....b foot 46. dls ‘20*10*5 ft 
Door. Light....Inon. 4 H ^ 

Per 100 feeL.I2.M 8.00 4.40-dlS 10 ft 

I u fbr N E. Hangers— 

Umeii^ Med. Large 

Per 100 feet .82.16 2.70 8.26 net 

ffriTT ^ Wrougnt irom b root,.44t# bt 

'Victor r»ck H%|1 7# » fool.dls 60*‘* < 

Carrk 1 Steel Rail, per foot.4Vy# 

tta .ea. 

Cast teel .........dls 66*5 * 70ft 

Mall ible..dl* 70 e :r*5 ft 

Olbb- Lawn Kake. 8 I 2 . diiK (0 ft 

' atiion I.4iwn Hake. 89.61# »0 ft 

Ft Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peeriess..dls 6.',46 ft 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86.dls ‘25 ft 

Kuzora —J. K. Torrey RasorCo.....dls ‘20ft 

Wostenholme and Butcher .810 to M, dls 10 ft 


ItSLZor Mcrupa. ^ ^ 

Genuine Emerson.dls 00 d 60*5 4 

Imitation Emerson.b dos $2.00. dls 20*lu*5 ft 

Torrev's. .C Is‘20 ft 

Badger’s Belt and Omsblnatlon.b dos 82 

Lamont Combination.. .b doa $4 

Riyeta und Burra. 

k'-opper.dls 50 <A SOklO ft 

iron, list November 17.1887..dls 60 d 60*7i^ ft 

Rlret Eleta.dls 60*2 9 60*io « 

Buds.—Stair, Braas.dls 25*2 ft 

Stair Black Walnut...b dot 40# 

Rollara. 

Bam Door. Sargent’s Us#..-.dls 60*l0*l0fi 

ftcme (Ancl-Frlctlon)..dls 56 ft 

Onion Barn Door Roller...dis 70 ft 

Roue.-Manufacturers* prices for large lots. 

Manila...... h nch and umger b it ll^t net 

Manila...ftSlncb b b 12 net 

Manila.Wand 6-16inch b a 12W# net 

ManiU Tarred Rope.b b lie net ^ 

Manila. Hay Rope...........b b iiw * net ,2« 

Sisal.W inch and larger b b 9W t net) 

SlMd.Hlnchbb bWf net I S 

..*W and 6-16 inch b b low# net 

Sisal. Hay Rope.b b 9W» net 

Sisal. Tarred Rope.b b 8«# net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yam.b b sW# net 

Cotton Rope ..b b lo (A 18# net 

Jute Rope... .b b 7# 

Boxwood...-dl* 80*10 (d 80*10*10 ft 

..dl* 60 (A 60*10 ft 

^*FroT?fto 10. at factory.... • 100 b 82 40 • 82.65 

Self-Heating.b dos. 19.00 net 

Self Heating, TaUors*...b dos. 813-00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.....dl# 26 ft 

Mr* Pott’s Irons.dU 40<a40&6 ft 

Enterprise Star irons, new list. July 20,1882.. .dl* 40 ft 
Combined Flnter and Sad-Iron...b dos. 816.00, dls 16 ft 

Fox Reversible. Self Fluter .b do*., 824.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Ca)...8)4#. dls 16 ft 

Vew England . ....6#. dls 15 ft 

Mshony's Troy PoL Irons.du 25jl 

9uDd and Kusery Paper and Cloth. 

List April 19. 1686.dl* •20«20*5 ft 

Mbley’B Emery and Croons Cloth .dls 30 ft 

Patent, good (mall^...• b, 1^^ 18W# 

White 6otum Braided, fair quality.b b 18# O 

Oommnf* PtiiMla Sash.. ..b b 18W# 


Patent ” " ... b 16# 

Cable Laid Italian •• .....b b 22# « 28# 

India Cable Laid ” .^ 

Sliver Lake. A <;- 2 allty White.60#. dls 10*10*6 ft 

Stiver Lake. A Quality. Drab........65#. dls 10*10*6ft 

Silver Lake. B Quality. White..60#. dls 20*10*6 ft 

Silver LAke. B Quallcv Drab.bo#. dlS 20*10*6 ft 

Sliver Lake. C (Juaiity Wnlte (onlvi.27# • 18# 

Hytvari Spring. Extra Braided. White.84# 

K>ivuu Spring. Extra Braided, Drab..w# 

Idem BraMed. Wnite.80# 

Egyptian. India Hemp, Braided.,....86# 

.Samson. Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dl* 30 da0*6 ft 

Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton.66# dls 80 #| 30*6 ft 

Samson, Braided Italian H«mp....56# dls 30 ^ 30*6 ft 
Samson Bra'dud Linen.. ....80# dls 30 d 80*6 ft 

Clark’# No. I, 810.00; No. 2.18.00 V gross.^ EW ft 

Ferguson’s. 

Morris ana Trluuipn, list Aug. 16.1886.dl* 60«# 

Victor .60*10*8 8 

Walker-s.dlk Id ft 

Attwell Mfg. Co.dta 86 R 88Mft 

Reading.-dis 66H*10 ® 6dH*10*ln ft 

Hammond’s Window Springs.dl*40ft 

(Common Sense. Jap d. Cop’d ana Br’setL.b gross 84 JO 

Common Sense. Nickel Plated.b gross fli.OO 

Universal. dl* 60 ft 

Rempsball’s Gravity.dls 60 ft 

Kempsball # Model.-dl*60«^l0ft 

Corbin’s Dalsv, list February 16. 1886.dl* 70ft 

Payson’s Perfect.dls 60 • 0(^10 ft 

Hugunln’s New and Improved Adjustable Sash Bal¬ 
ance*. list Jan. 5. 1887..dls 26*f *1 ft 

Huguntn’s New Sash Locke, list Jan. 6, ^7.dls 86*6*8 ft 

Stoddard '* Practical ” .dl* 10 ft 

Iv**# Patent.-..01*608 

I.losche’- Nos. 1<X) A lib w gro.$8 : 106. 810.dls 20*10 ft 
f>»v|H. Mronz**. Ba*-ne« Mfg, Pn .... dl* 60 ft 

CfcamplOD Safety, List March 1,1888....dis66#66*6ft 

Huhh Weights. 

Solid Eyes.bton. |M 

(kausuge HtuMere or Flllurh. ^ 

M’les’ ” Challenge ”.b do*. |20, dls 50«60*6 ft 

Perry.-. # doa. No. 1, lift ; No. 0, 821, dl* bO^bOM ft 

Draw C?ut No. 4.es^ 880.00, dl* M ft 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo...... .to 20*10 MW ft 

ailgar'a.....dl* 40*10 ft 

Sawa. 

Dission's Circular....dl* 45<b45*6 ft) Extra* •ome- 
D'sston’s Cros* Cut*.d'# 4.5^4 45*5 k> tlxies given by 

Dission’s Hand .dIs‘2*xu25&6 ft 1 jobber*. 

Atkins’Circular . 

Atkins' RIlv»>r Steel Diamond X Cuts.b foot 70# 

irkln#’ special steel Dt-xit-r X Cut* .b foot 60# 

ATkius sp* flat Steel Diantond X Cut* .b foot 80# 

Atkin#' Cnamplon and El**ctric Tooth X Cut* 

..b foot 27^28# 

Atkins’ Hollow Rack X Cut*. b f<x>t 18# 

Atkin#' Shingle. .Mulay, Drag, *e.dl* 46ft 

W M.*C..Hand . ... dls 30*6 ® 80*10 ft 

W M * c. Champion X Cut*. Regular b foot .24 #rM 

W. M. ft C. X Cuw Thin Back. .b foot 27#a2S# 

Peace Circular and Mill .dl*46*10ft 

Pe«ee Hand Panel and Hip.... dls 20*10®’20*10*10 ft 

Peace Cross (?ntg, Standard. b foot 8M 

Peace Cri>*« Cut# Thin Back .b foot 2V#®28# 

Rlcliar l#on'« Circular and Mill .dl* 46 (A *6*10 ft 

Hu nar ison'* X-Cuts. WO. I, 39#: Na2, 27* ; No. 8, 84# 
har)f .snict— 

(irim V Hack saw*, complete.dl* 40*10 • 60% 

f»rlf1ln‘# Hack Saw B'vie*only......dls 40*19 ® 60 ft 

Star Hack saw« and Blade* ... .dl* 26ft 

L’am' Ud Hack Saw# and Blades.dl* 86 ft 

Kuxulcs and Crescent.dl* 86 ft 

fknw Frnmet. ^ 

Red. Polij.bed. and Varnished.... b do* 8L50. dlS 26 ft 

8tlllman^8*0**nuine... .b do* 16.00 and 87.76. dl* 40*6 ft 
Sti tman’# lmlta..b (lot 83.26and85.25.dls40*5®40*10ft 

(JomuQon Lever . b do* 82.(>0 dl* 40*5 ft 

M orrI' I ’# N o. 1,816.00; No*. 8*4.124.. dl* 40*10(A50ft 

Leach’*.No. 0. 18.00; No. I $16.00. dl* 15 (A 20 ft 

Nash’*.dl* 20*10 * 20*10*10 ft 

Hammer, Hotebkli* ....86.60. dls 10ft 

Hammer. Beml# A Call Co.’* new Patent ...dl* 80*6 ft 
Rem’.s * Call Co.'* Lever and bpring Hammer.dis 80*6 ft 

Beml# * Call Co.’* Plate. . 

Beml* * Call Co. • Cros* Cut... 

Aiken’* Genuine.J|l8.(X), au 60dl0% 

Aiken t Imitation.. 87.00, dls 66Mft 

Hart’# Patent Lever. ..dl* W)ft 

Dlssion *. Star. >. No. 16 . 85.50.dl* 20*10®20*10^0 ft 

Atkina Lev^r.per do* No. 1. 86.00; No. 2, 60 

Atkin# Criterion. .P^ ao* 87.60 

Crolssanu Keller ).No.L816.00; No. 2,824.0u,au 33Vhftl0 ft 

Atkins Perfection.....816.00; Excelsior 86.00 b doa 

HatchfS'unter. No. 171, good quali^... --b doom 

Hatch. Tea. No. 161.b do* 86,78® fT.OO 

Union Platform, Plain.g W 

Union Platform, Siiiprt. ..... ........... tSdIO ® E80 

Chatillon’i Grocers’Trip Scale*.-al*60ft 

Chatlilon s Eureka.df* 25 ft 

Chet 11 Ion’# FavorHe. 5 

Family. Turnbull’s. to80®SO*10ft 

ScaS^BearnTTSt of Jan. IS, SS^dls 60 * 10 ® 60 * 10*6 ft 

Chatl'lon’e No. 1. 

Chatlilon’* No. 2.- to 60 ft 

AdJuktatTeBox Scraper (S. B. * L. 0o.;^.6p. ^ 6^0 ft 

Box. 1 Handle.b JJ-W, to 10 ft 

Box. 2 Handle.b do* 86.M, to 10 ft 

Defiance Box and Ship. .. j 

Ship, (Common.....b doa 8^60 nw 

Ship, Providence Tool Oo.to 10 ft 

Hcreeo Window and Doo^ranoia . 

Porter** Pat. Window and Door Frame...dls 88V^10ft 
Screen Corner Iron*. Warner’s. ...dl* 3344 ® 88V|*10 ft 
Stearns’ Frame* and <3orners.dls 25 ® 26*10 ft 

Hcrow Oiiyer*. 

Douglas Mfg Co.to ft 

Dlsston .. -to 4^0 ft 

DUston’* Patent Excelsior...to 46*^ ft 

Buck Bros . .dl* 80 ft 

Stanley B. * L. Co.’* Varnished Handles....dls 66*10ft 

Stanley K. * L, Ck>.’* Black Handles. 

Sargent * Co.’* Wo. l Forged BUMie.....ai* 70*10*10 ft 

Sargent * Ck).’* No. 20.A' *" ’A*' f 

Sargent * Co.'* No*. 40 * 80. Cast SteeL. ...to 60^0ft 

Sargent * Co.’* No 60. Round Blade..dls 7U4^ft 

Knapp * (^wJe*’ No. 1 5 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra..d|f «0 « 6^10 ft 

Knapp * Cowles No. 00 * *..,...dls60*6 ® 

Stearns’.dl* 26A10M ft 

Gay « Parsons.to 86 ft 

Cnamplon. •.••-•••“fJL??- 

Chrawfort’* Adjustable.. 

Bunch's Socket and Ratohet. -dl* 26 ® ^10 ft 

Allard’# Spiral, new list.W 

Kolb’# Common Sense.b do* 88, dls 86*10 
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Syrmcute acti»w-DTlT/»r .dis .'JO » 30 Ar» < 

8cr«f«r Driver BIta. .i* ao*. 50r « "■'•f 

Screw Driver Bits, farr’a. ^ tcro 

Fraj t Hoi. Hdle. Sets. No. S, |12.dU. V!5 « 25 * 10 i 

P. D ft Co's, all steel.dla 5o % 

Beiwwa 

IFood Har e m Lift, Brass, Jan 27; Iron. Jalj 1,1H87 

FUc Head Iron....dls 7o % \ 

Round Bead Iron.dis » p- in < often 

FUt Bead Brass.dls 66 1 1 J 

Round Head Brass.dIs 60 % f f ‘J *1? 

FUt Head Bronte .dis fl.5 jt JoDbcrs. 

Round Head Bronte.dls Qo%} 

t^QOhtnc 

FUt Head, Iron.dls 56 % 

Round Head. Iron...dls 5o % 

Bemah and Hand— 

Bench. Iron.dls 66ftl0 9 66ftlOftio % 

Bench, Wood. Beech.f dos $2.‘2t 

Bench, Wood, Hlckorj.dls 20ftio % 

Hand. Wood.dU 26*10 a 2 . 5 *i<'A 5 % 

Lac. Blunt Point . .dls 75 (d 75*lu f 

Ooa^ and Lag. Ulmiet Point. oki 75 « 

Bed....-.dls 26*5 < 

Hand Rail, Sargent’s.dls Odt^stio < 

Band Kail, Bumason, Beckley ft Co.'a.dls 70*io«s75 i 

Band Rail. Am. Screw Co..di» 75 « 

Jaca Screws, Millers FaUs Ust.dls 60 fit 50*5 i 

Jack Screws, P 8. ft W. .dls 66 % 

Jack Screws. Sargent.dls OOftlO a 00*io*5 J 

Jack Screws. Ste \rns^.dls 40 (h 40*10 f 

Beroll e«Hwa. 

Lester, complete, glO.OO...dls 26 % 

Bocers complete. 14.00...,..d's 25 f 

HcTthe ssoftihe.ft.dls 60 *iof 

Amenotn (Cast) Iron...dls 76*10 ^ 76*10*6 % 

Pruning.Bee Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Samara’s Lamp Trimmers.V* dot is.76 

Tinners*. .dls 20*2 « 

Seymour’s. List. Dee.. 1881 dls 60 * 10 *l 0 (% 0 n*] 0 * 10*5 % 
Helnscb'B. List. Dec..l88i.dls60ftlo*io<40o*io*U)*5 1 

Helnscb's Tailor’s Shears.dls shv* % 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80r*HO*lO t 

Second quality a 8. Trlmmers.dls 8uft10#80*l0fti01 

Acme Cast Shears.dis 10*lu t 

Diamond Cast Shears.dls 10 f 

Clipper...dls 10*10 1 

Victor Cast Shears.dls 76*10<S76*10*5 % 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert. Solid Forged Steel.di^i 40 t 

Cleveland Jiaohine <^o.. Solid Steel Forged. dl«« 70 s 

CUusB Shear Co., Japanned .dl« 70 < 

CUusB Shear Co., Nickeled, same list.dia 00 % 

Bftenve*. 
fUdfiff Door-- 

B. W. ft Co., Ust jnly, 1888.dls 60ftl0 9 eoftb % 

R. * B.. Ust Dec. 18, 1886.dia 65*2 % 

Corbin’s Ust...dls 00*10*2 i 

Patent HoUer.dU 00*10*2 % 

Patent RoUer. Hatfield’s .dls 76 - 

RnsseU’s Antl-Frlctlon, Ust Dec. 18,1886..dls 00*2 % 

Moore’s Antl-Frlctlon.dU Oc $ 

SUding Shatter— 

rTZ^ Ust Dec. 18,1886.<Us 00*10*2 % 

Sargent’S list.dls OOftl01 

Reading Ust.dls OOftlOftlo t 

Ship Toots. 

L. R L J. White.dls 20*6 % 

Albertson Mfg. Co....dU26f 

ethoeot lloroe» Male, dke. 


Burden’s, Perkins*. Phoenix, at factory.44.00 

Jhsie—Add fl a keg to above orloes. 

Oil. Wrought^ 

■rtin lots.a lb 9# 

1000 h lou...a lb 9Uf 

600 ft lou...a lb 10 # 

Sliot.-HiCeurem prices, 24 off, eash, 6 days.) 

Drop, a bag.25 ft .^.26 

Drop, a Pag. 6 ft.30 

Buck ana chilled, a 28-ib bag.11.50 

Buck and Chilled, a 6 lb bag.36 

BftaTOls and ftpadee. 

Ames’ Shovels. 8pades,*c.. Ust Nov. 1.1886....dls 20 % 
Nora.—Jobbers frequently give 5^7H% extra oa 
ah**^e. 

9T:iDtb*s Black Iron.. .dls 60*10 % 

Oiiffitb’s C. 8.dls 60 a 60*10 % 

Oiifflth’s Solid Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 % 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).din 2o t 

8t. Louts Shovel Co.dls 20 (ft 20 * 7 ^ « 

Hussey. Bluus ft Co.dls 15 m 26 % 

Hubbard ft Co. dls 20(ft2()*7>4 « 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.dls 6u*io % 

Payne Pettebone ft Son, list January. 1886... .dis 30 % 

Bemington’s (Lowman's Patentx.dls aoftio a 40 ft 

Rowland's. Black Iron...dis 60*10 s 

Rowland’s Steel . dls 60ft& 60*io ft 

IrSu Head?. .dU 60ftl0«fl0*10*6 ft 

Brass Head. . . dlsfiOftioftlOft 

8ketna« Thimble. 

Western list.dls 76*6 (d 75ftl0 ft 

Columous Wrt. Steel. list Nov. 1, 1887.dls 20 ft 

ColdbrookdaU Iron Co .dls 5i)*io ft 

lUlca P. S. T. Skeins .dl Soft 

UUca Turned and Fitted.dis 35 ft 

B^Ealo MetalUo. 8. S. ft Co., new Ust.. dls 60ft26ftl0 ft 

Bstfler Flour Sifters . a dos $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters....a doz $2.26 

Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer.p doz $ 2,00 

Smith's Adjustable P. ft C. Strainer.P doz $1.76 

BUMS, Wooden Him— Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18. Nested. P dos.. 70# 90# 

Meah 20, Nested, a dos.. 85# H.oo 

Mesh 24. Nested, a dos.. fLOO 1.10 

Slates.—Bchool. by ease.dl« 50ftio ft 

^napa, Harneae, dke, 

Am^r (T. ft a Mtg 00.).dls 66 ft 

Pitcb’s ^Bristol)...dls 60*10 ft 

Hoftehklae...d^ 10 ft 

Andrevra.... dlalUlft 

■anthht's Patent Guarded. ...dls 70*io&io « 

new list....dls 400:10 ft 

Covert.dls 6U*2 ft 

Uorert, New Patent.dls 60*5*2 ft 

Covert New R. B..dls 60<p2 ft 

Covered Bprlng.... ..dls60ftl0*l0ft 

MpI dering Irena. 

Covert’s Adjutable. Ust Jan. 1,1888..dls 86*2 ft 

Mpolie Haaves.—Iron...dls 46 ft 

Wood.dls 80 ft 

Bailey's (Btanl^ R. ft L. Co.).dls 40*10 ft 

•teams*.dls BOftio r so ft 

Mpoke Trim mere. 

Bonney’s.a doa flO.OO. dls 60 1 

fleams’.dis 20*10 ft 

Ivtr..No. 1,116.00: No. 2,112.00 a dos. dls 66*10 ft 

Dmlass*.a dos 8b.00. dis 20 « 

JSieena and Forks, 
tlndm Iron— 

Bastiagt Central Btampmg Co.*s Ust. dlt 70M70ftl0 ft 
BoMd^qible and Tea, Central Btamplng Company's 


Rnffal«v\'K * ro.**’ 


...dls 706170*10 ft 

- ^ .. .rtl* ft 

HImr-Ptofea -4 mos. or 6 ft cash 3“V days. 

Meriden B^Co.. Rogers.dls 60 ft 

C. Rogers *^m.dls 50 ft 

Rogers * Bro.60 ft 

Reed * Barton..dls 5o ft 

Wm. Rogew dfg. co .als 60*10 6o*ioft5 ft 

•tmpson. Hall Mlii«>r * Co.dis 50*i0ft 

Holmea ft HdVarJs SUver Ca.dls 60*10 <» 60*10*5 % 


H. * E. Silver Co. Mexican Bllver.dls 50*5 ft 

H. * E. s’lver Co , Durham Silver.. ..dls 50*5 ^ 

o -*-111 >»u silver., .dls 60 50*5 s 

German silver. Hall * Elton. dls ‘ 0 ft 

.M, » . .silver.dls 60*5^60*10*6 ft. cash 

. rlifc 6?, * 

Boardman s Hat Ware .dls 5 oa 10 % i o 

Bi^ardm n a Nlck**l SMver.dls’O&lo'i: g 

Boardmau’s Brit’nla Spoons, case lots..dl8 60*10 ft' 

npringa. 

Kil pile. Concord. Platform and Half Scroll. ... 

.dls 60 ft 60*6 ft 

Cliff s Bolster Springs .dls 25 ft 

Aqnarea. 

mctVmi’Sf t.•* * * 

Try Square and T Bevels.dls 60*10*10 •* 70 ft 

Dlsston’s Try Square and T Bevels.dls 46*10 « 

Win ter bottom'8 Try and Miter.dis 30*10 ft 

Htapiea. 

Fence Staples, Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 
Fence staples. Plain See Trade Report. 

Nieelvarde.....ale 4o«ii>(«M)ft 

Htockn and Olea. 

Blacssmlth’s, Waterford Goods ...dls 30*5 c* 30&io ft 

Lltrhtn'ne Screw Piste.qis 26 3u ft 

Recce’s New Screw Plates.dls 33H (tS :43Vs*6 

Miane 

Hindostan Mo. 1,8#; Axa. S44#; Slips Na 1. 6#.. 

Sand Stone..P h, 2# 

Washita Stone. Extra.P h.* 1 at 22r 

WHsnlta Stone. No. 1.P u, Id (» I6r 

WasQlta Stone. No. 2..P h.ll ca I2r 

Washita SllDs. No. L Extra.P h 40 42<' 

Washita Slips, No. 1.p lb. 3o 32f 

arzansas stone Mo. 1.4 to 6 in.P lb.$1.36 

ArlianBa.sStone.No. 1,6 to9 In.P h, $1.75 

Turkey Oil Stone...4 to 8 In.. P h 40e 

Turkey Slips— ..ph, $ 1.00 (a $1.50 

Lake Superior, Chase.P p. lOr 

Lake Superior Slips, Chase.p h, .Si(i#.32e 

Seneca stone, Red Paper Brand. P lb.18 (a 2o< 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds. P lb...20 at 25< 

Heneea Stone. Small Whets. P gro.$24.Co 

Rtove Poliak. 

Joseph Dixon s.»p gro $6.00. dls 10 ft 

Gem.P gro $4.60. dls 10 ft 

Gold Medal.P gro $6.00. dls 26 ft 

**Mirror.p gro $6.00, dls - ft 

Lustro.p gro $4.76 net 

Ruby.p gro $3.76 net 

Rising Sun, 6 fnro. lots.p gro $5.60 

Dixon’s Plumba^...p p g# net 

B<»yntoD’s Noon Day. P gro.$5.0( 

Parlor Pride stove Enamel.p gross, $13 

Yates’ Liquid, 2 8 6 10 gai. cans 

« gal.. $0.90 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 4.0-lb cans, per lb.. 16 # 

Jet Black.P gro $-3.60 

Japanese ...PKrof3.50 

.... .. .» gro i2..^r 

Diamond O. K Enamel.p gro $19.00 

T ncka, Brads, dee. 

List. Jan 2.1888. 

American Iron Carnet Tacks...dls 7214*10*2 ftj 

Steel Carnet Tacas.dls 72^*10*2 % 

Swedes Iron Carnet Tacks.dls 72H*lo*2 ft 

American Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 7u*io*2 % 

Swedes Iron Tacks .dlsn7i«*P.* J ft 

Swedes Iron Opholsterers’Tacks...dls 671ft*lov2 ft 
Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks... .. ..dls 671«*lo* ft 
Tin’d Sw’des Iron Dntaorerw’Taoks.dls 0~V6*lu*2 » 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 6714 * 10*2 ft 

Tinned Gimp and Lace '^oks.dls 07l4*lu*2 ft 

Swedes iron Trimmers’ Tacks ....dls 67ia*i('&2 ft 

Swedes Iron Miners’ Tacks .dls 671»A10*2 ft 

S^vedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 

dis 671^*10*2 ft 

Swedes Steel Tacks. aU kinds fSwedes Iron price 

Ist). ....dls 72t4&iu&2 ft 

Copper Tacks. .uls 3 t^&iu*2 i 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout Na:.s.. . 

d’s .'3V4*1U&2 ft 

Flulsblng Nalls.^...ais 6 o*i 0 .t 2 ft 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.......dls 60 * 10*2 ft (S 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls do*io*2 ft . £ 

Basket Nalls.dls 60 * 10 *« ft * 

Common aod Patent Brads.....dls6o*lOA2 c | c 

Hungarian Nalls.,.dls 6 o*lo *2 t m 

Chair Nalls..dls 60*lo*2 < I « 

Zlcc Qialzors’ Points.. . .'Ils 4u&io*2 ft 1 

CigSkT nox nans . .. . ol8 46&u*2 4| 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 45*10*2 f 

Looking-Glass Tacks...als 45* 10*2 ft 

Leathered carpet Tacks....dls45ftlo*2t 

Brush Tacks.dls 46*lo*2 ft 

Shoe Finders*.List Jan. 2, 1888. dls iu u lo*5 « 

Lining and Saddle Mails, Ust Jan. 1,1886: 

Silvered .dls 30*10*10 ft 

Japanned.dis 20*10*10 ft 

Double-pointed Taoks...86 ft 

wire Carpet Nalls .dls 60*lo ft 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls, wire 

Steel Wire Brads. R. * B. Mfg. Co.'s ..djs 50;viu ft 

Tap Boren.—Common and Rltm.dls 20*10 * 

ives’ Tap Borers.dls 334*6 ft 

Enterprise Mfg. Co...dls 20*10 30 ft 

Clark's.dls 834 (» 36 ft 

Tapea, Measarlng.—Amerloaa.dls 26*10 ft 

Spring...dls 40 ft 

Chestennan’s.Regular list dls 25 4 $ 30 « 

Thermometero.—Tlh Case.dls 80 9 80*10 ft 

Thimble tAkelaa,—See Skeins. 

Tlea, Bale. 

Steel Wire. Standard list.dls 60*10*5 ft 

Tinners* .Shears, 

Shears and 8n;ps (P. 8. ft w.)...dls 20 • 25 ^ 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. Malllnson * Co.dis 834ft 

Tinware, 

Stamped, Japanned* Pieced, Ust Jan.20.18”;. 

. . .dls 70*10 <A/0*10*5 ft 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, dec, 

Stoddsrd’s Lightning lire Upsetters.dis 15ft 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.jlls 15 ft 

Tobacco Cntters. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion).dls 20*lo b .hu > 

Wood Bottom... ..P dos $6.00 d $6.25 

All Iron.P dos $4.2-' 

Nashua Look Oa*s.P doa $18.00, dU 60 w 65 ft 

Wilson’s.....dls 66 1 : 

Clipper (Sor^nt * Oa).P dom tU, dls 60*10*10 ft 

Acme.P dos $20.00, dls 40 ft 

Transom Ailttera _ 

Wollensak's Patent Iron Bronsed.dls 50 ft 

Relher's nronsea Iron Rods list Jan.1,1887.dlft 60*2 4 
Reiher’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate. Ust Jan. l, 

1887. ...dls 60*21 

Excelsior.dls 80*10*2 1 

Shaw’s.....dls 60*10 

Parson’s UnlversaL........dls 40 d 40*10 ft 

Crown and Star.dls 60 « 

Traps. 

Gome— 

Newhonse...dls 86 B ^*6 $ 

uneldr. Pattern.....dls 70 # 7l*6 ft 

Game. Blake’s Patent.....dls 4U*i0&r ft 

Mouse and Bat— - 

tfonae. Wood. Choker.^.P dos holes. llBlft* 

Mouse, Round Wire.P dos 81.50. dls iO ft 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.P dos $2.60. dls l(y ft 

Mouse. Catch-'em-allve.P dos S 2 . 60 , dls If ft 

Mouse, " Bonanza”......P gross $10 nt 

Mouse. Delusion.P grosz $18.00, dlz 16 ft 


Rat. •• Decoy ’.P gross $10.00. dls 10 ft 

Ideal.P gross $1C 

Cvcl'^ne . P gros« $6.26 

Hotclikl.'Js Metallic Mouse, 6 hole traos... P dos 90# 

li full cases :.P dos 76# 

Trow* IB 

Lothrop's Brick and Plastering......dlz26 ft 

Keert’s Brick snd Plastering.dls 16 » 

Disscon’s Brlcs and Plastering.....dls 26 0 26*10 ft 

Peace's Plssterlng..dls 2b ft 

Clement * Maynard’a.dlz 20 ft 

Rose’s Bricz...Oiz \6 * 20 ft 

Braae’s Brick. dls 26 ft 

Worrall’s Brick and Plastering..die 20 ft 

Garden. . ......dls 70% 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese....,. dls 26ft 

Tracks. Wnrehonze, dec. 

B. * L. Block Co.’s list. 1882.. dlS 40 ft 

Tubes. Boiler.—bee Pine 

Tftvine. BC. B. 

No. 9, Flax Twine, 4 and 4 lb Balls. ...22# SOp .. 

No 12, •• ” 4snd4 ” ...,21# 29# .. 

No. 18, ” ” 4 and 4 ** —18# 28# ... 

No. 24, ” •' kand4 " .... 18 # 28# .. 

No. 36, ” " 4 and 4 •• ...16# 27# .... 

No. 264. Mattrass. 4 and 4 ** .48 • 60# 

Chalk Line, Cotton 4 p BaBs.... ..2^ 

Mason Line. Linen, 4 *' .66# 

2 Plj Hemp, and u p Balls (Spring Twin#)... . U4# 

3 Ply Hi mp. I 9 Balls. .12 til 1210 

3-Pty Hf^mp, 14 tt Balls. lltfllU# 

Cotton Wrapping, b Halls to B...16# (• 16# 

2, 3 4 and 6 Ply Jute, 4 m Balls...10# 

Wool.«64# a 64# 

Paper.18#B14# 

Cotton Mops— 6.9.12 and 16 B to dos.18# 

V lsos. 

Solid Box... .. dizeotii 6rft6ft 

Parallel— 

Fisher * Norris Doable Screw.dls 16*10ft 

SG^pnens’.dls 26 B 80 ft 

ParkfT’s....dls 20 B 26 ft 

Wilson’s.dls 66 ft 

Howard’s. .dls 40 ft 

Bonney s.. .dlSftOalOft 

Millers FaUs.d*s 40 4g4'' .0 ft 

Tr**nton.dls 40Af 40*10 ft 

Merrill’s...*.dls 16«20f 

Sargent’s .dls 60*10*10% 

Backus and Union. ....dig 40ft 

Double Screw Leg.dlt 16*10 ft 

PrentUs.dls 20*6 B 26 ft 

Simpson's Adjustable....../iz40ft 

Soic tilers— 

Honnev’t. Not. 2*8 . P dos $16.00. dls 4 *10 I 

Steam’s.dU 334A10 -3-34*10*10 ft 

Steam's Silent Saw Vises.dts 330 B 36 ft 

Sargent's. ..dlt 60* 1 0*10 ft 

Hopsins’.P dos $17.60 dls 10 ft 

Reading... .....41x40*10% 

Wentworth...dls 20*1011 

Combination Hand Vise.P gro. $42.00 

Cowell Hand V’set.dls 20 ft 

Bauer’s Pipe vises .dlz 10 ft 

W agon Boxes- 

P«»r lb . .J$4# 

Wagon Jacks. ^ ^ ^ 

Daisy .P dot $4.00. dlz 26 ft 

VVanker Unttere. 

Smith’s Patent.P doz $12.00. dU #0*10*10 ft 

Juhpson’z.P dot $11.00, dls 8^4 ft 

Penny’s .«.P doz PoL $14 ; Jap’d, $16. .dlz 66 ft 

Appleton’z .P doz $16.00, dls 60*10 ft 

Bonney s .. .dls 80*10 ft 

Waahere. 

4lse.. 4 6-16 4 4 4 4 1 

-Vasbers. i 64 • 44 34 -^4 S 4 84 

In lots less than 20o B, p B, add 4#* ^B boxes 1# to 
list 

Wedges.—Iron. .P B 84 # 

Steel .P • 4 # 

Well Knekets, Galvanized.. ^ 

Hill’s.P dot ..12 Qt.. $4.26; 14 at., $6.86 

Iron Clad.P doa, 14 qi., |4.2i B |*.60 

Wh'tlng 8 Flat Iron Band.P oos $4.21 • $4.60 

Whiting’s wired Top .P dos $4.0( B $.26 

Well Wheels—6 In., $2.26; 10 in., $2.70- 12 m.. 
$3.V.‘ 

Wire. 

Market. Br. A Ann.. Noe. 0 to 18.dlz 75B76A6 1 

Market. Codp red, Noe. 0 to 18.dlz 70^70*10 1 

Market. Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18.dls 66*10 ft 

Market. Tin’d. Tinned list Not. 0 to 18..... 

dlt 674^674*6 ft 

Stone Br. & Ann’d. Nos. 16 to 18.dls 72‘-%*-Ve76 % 

Stone. Bright*Ann’d, Noe. l9to26.dls 75*''<^75*10 ft 
Stone. Br * Ann'd, Nos. 27 to 30.. dls 76*iu*6<l80 ft 
Stone. Tin’d. Ttn'd list. Nos. 18 to .36..dis 70*1' (*75 4 

Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dl» 724B76 f 

Galvanised Fence.dls 65<e66*6 ft 

Annealed Fence. Nos. 8*9.dls 7^<*7E*6 ft 

Annealed Grape. Not. 10 to 14.dls 76B76A6 ft 

Brass ll»^ Jan.iH 34 .. dis 15 a 20 s 

Cooper, Ust Jan. 18, l«84.dls 25 4 # 334 

Baru fence....See Irade Repot. 

Wire on Spools .«.d1s 66 S 

MailD's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40 ft 

Malln '9 Rra*8 and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 801 

Cast Steel W irt...dls uc 

Stubs' Steel Wire.,46.00 $0 fi. dls SC ft 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. 65# P b 

Picture Wire...jj.dls60*10j 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.P 1000 $9.00, dlz 2h \ 

wireClotnes Lines See Lines. 

W’lre Cloth. Netting, dkc. ^ 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 3*. p 100 sq ft.$1.90 

Painted Sori'en Cloth, No .33. p 100 sq. ft .$2.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting .uls 70*10 <* 76 ft 

Wire Goads.-Her drlgni Wire Goods. 

Wire Hope.-List May i. 1886.dlt88H ft 

Wrenches.—American Adjustable.dls 46 

Baxter’s Adlustable ”S”.dlz 40*.0 B 60 • 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dlf 40*1 B 60 ft 

Coes’ Genuine.dis 66*8 

Coes’ •• Mechanicz”*.».,dls 65*10*8 % 

Girard Standard....dls JOdlO | 

Lamson ft sessions’ Engineers’.dlz 60*10 ft 

Lamfon * Hcsslons' Standard .dlz 70*10 ft 

Coes Pattern, Wrought.1 

Girard Agricultural.I dlfifi0mfi0*&« 

Lamson * SesHlons’ AgiicultoraL.. f*'®"' 

SterllDs Wrought.J ^ ^ 

Uemls * Call’s Patent Combination.dlz 86 « 

Bern's ft Call’s Merrick’s Pattern .dlz 86 ft 

Bemls * Call's Brlgg’s Patu....dlz 28 ft 

Bemis * Call’s Cylinder or Gas Pipe...dls 40*6 

Bemls * Call s No. 8 Pipe.dls 86*6 % 

Alkcn’s Pocket .Bright;.$600. dls 60*10 ft 

The Kavorltr Pocket 1 Bright).p doz $4.00. dlz 40ft 

Websters Patent Combination.dlz 28 ft 

Boardman’s.dilz 2. B 26 ft 

Always Ready.....dlz26*6 » 

Alligator. 

Donohue’s Engineer.dis 86 ft 

Acme. Bright. .diz d0*8 ft 

Acme, Nicseled. dlt tOASft 

Walker t . .dk 66*8 % 

Diamond..... % . •........•..•••.dls 40 ft 

Uixmnpd Vatop^ steel ... .Zl# 40 1 

Wrlngern. Clothes. 

Lt.^tJau. 10 iMee $2i»i>oiX. 

8tTOU)S*l^ks^S5?.**U Jah. t9t,*9f.<XSe 80*ft0Bft0*i6 f 
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THE IRON AGE 


August 16, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

AUGUST 15, 1888. 

The following quotation i are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON %ND 

Bar Iron from Store, 

Common Iron: 

^ to 2In. round and square .• ^ 


1 in. 


. \ ' 


j-vib 


1.90 

% 

2.00# 

2.10 

(3* 

2.25# 

2.30 


2 45# 

2.-.‘0 


2.35# 

2 30 

Ca. 

2.45# 

3.00 

(& 

... # 

280 

(31 

.. ..f 

8.10 

(^ 

....# 

.4 00 

(3 

5 00# 


1 to 6 in. X ^ to 
Refined Iron: 

54 to 2 in. rouni and square 
1 to 4 in. X 5^ to 14 in 
4^ to 6 m. X to 1 in 

1 to 6 in. X V 4 and 5-IC .V lb 

Rods—5§and 11-16 round and sq. ^ lb 

^nds--l to 6 X 3 16 to No. 12.lb 

“ Rurden Best ” Iron, base price lb 3.tX) ^ 
Buroen's ** H. B. & S.” Iron, base 

price.Tb 

•* Ulster ”.lb lb 

Norway Rods..4 00 

ITierchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

0^n-Hea'‘th and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

prio* in small lots..244^ ^ 

Bwt Cast Steel, ba.'ie puce in small lots 894^ Hi 
Heat Cast Kt^el MSchinery, base price in 

small lots .. dt 6# 

For Ciasalflcatton ar d Kxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste<'i AKsuclaitoD of the United States. June i, 
I8s8, see ITw iron Age, Jimeifl, 1HS8. 

Sbeet Iron ft*om Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 


10 to 16... 

...V 1h ‘-i.75 

(& 2.80# 

3 25 

(?^. 

•# 

l7to2r .. 

. .‘f^ lb 2.H5 

<0, 3'HI# 

3 25 

(a 8.50 

# 

21 to 24... 

...^ lb 8.00 

(a 6.10# 

3..50 

(a .... 

■i 

25 and 

..V m 3 20 

vr. .... 

3.50 

(a .. . 

.# 

27. 

. ^ 4/ 8 35 

(g. 3.37^ 

8.75 

a . 

.# 

28. 

..%» Ih 3.60 

(a. i 

4.<X) 

S .... 

.i 


B 

K. 


2 d Qual. 



OalvM. 1.4 to 20 . p lb. 4.50 (a . 

Galv’d, 1 to 24. ^ m, 4.8?!^ (a . 

Galv’d. 25 to 26. ^ lb. 5 25 . 

Oalv’d. 27 .. ^ lb. .5.6.’^ (a 

Galv’d 28.^ lb, 6 00 (0 . 6.85 

Patent Planished.lb A 10< 


4 8H ra. f 

4.75 (a. # 

5.12 ^r> ..i 

5.48 (,h . i 

.-i 
B. 9^ 


Russia. .lb (a KV 

American Cold Rolled B. B.Ib 5< (hi 7<f 

Enslfsli Steel from Store. 

Best Cast .V lb 15 t 

Extra Cast .^ lb 16^ ((t \7 i 

Swaged, Cast.Tb 16 f 

Best uouble Shear.Ib 15 f 

Blister. 1st quality.Ib 12^^ 

German Steel, Hest. ^ lb lO i 

2d quality.f^tb 9 f 

8d quality.8 i 

Sheet C^t Steel, Ist quality.lb 15 f 

2d quality.|^lbl4 f 

lid quality. .^ lb 12V^^ 

niETALS. 

Tin, Per lb 

Kanca, Pigs..24^ 

Straits. Pigs....24f 

English. Pigs.24f 

Straits in Bars .26f 

Tin Platen. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.IC 10 x 14.$5 75 (j^ S6 oo 

“ • .IC. 12x18.6.<0(h^ 6.25 

“ “ . IC, 14 x 20 . 6 75(a 6.1*0 

“ “ .. ....IC, 20x28.12.26^12. 0 

“ “ .TX. 10x14.7.26 7.50 

•• “ . . . . IX, 12 X 12.7.MI 7 75 

“ .IX, 14 X 20. 7 2h^ 7.60 

“ •• IX. 20 X 28.15.25 (?^ 16 60 

‘ “ .DC, 124 X 17. 5.50 (gi 5 75 

“ “ .DX, 124 X 17 . 7.00 (2^ 7 25 

Oalland Grade.IC. lOx 14.*6.00 

“ .IC. 12x12. 6 25 

•* “ .IC. 14x20. 6.00 

•• “ .IX. 10x14. 7.50 

“ “ .IX, 12x12. 7 75 

‘ “ .IX, 14x20 . 7.50 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10 x 14.$6.25 .. 

“ “ .IC, 12x12. 5.50 (g^ .... 

*• .IC, 14x20. 5.5»(gi ... 

.IC, 20 x 28. 10.75 ... 

“ .IX. 10x14. 6.26 ... 

“ . ..IX. 12x 12 .. 6 50 (a .... 

“ “ .rX, 14x2b. 6.25 (g .... 

“ r .IX, 20 x 28. 12.50 

“ “ ...DC, 1214 X 17. 6.00 ... 

“ “ . .DX, 12^x17. 6.00 (a .... 

Coke Plates —Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20 . .. $4.80 (a .... 

10 x 20 . 7.50 @ 7.65 

20 x 28.10.00 ^ 10.15 

IX, 10 X 14, 14 X 20. 5.66 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 20.4.70 .. 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—1C, 14 X 20.$4.02U@ 

20x 2S.9!e @ ... 

EX, 14 x 20 . 5.62H(?^ .... 

20 x 28.ll..S7H(^ .... 

Abecame Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.50 .... 

20xas. 9.00 (gl .... 

IX, 14 X20. 6.50 (g> ... 

20 x^.10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14x26. 112 sheets.$12.60 $12."6 

IXX,14x28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 @ 

IXX, 14 X 31.112 sheets . 14.26 ^ 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig. j Bar and logot. Ai‘, Old Copper, V 
V 1b. Manufactuied (including all articloe ot 
which Cuppe /is a /-omponent of chief yalue), 
4i < aa valorem 

Ingot. 

Lake.. 

** Ajaohor *' Brand.. . . ^ t | 


Sheet a d Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. I88i7. being quotations for all sized lots. 


5 3 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0 30 0.32 0 36 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and oyer, per 

pound.. . . '&i 

CTTcles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 3 cents 
per pound adyance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of th« same thickness. 

Circles over tO inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 ceuta per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thicliness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets. 8 cents per pound 
^vance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled ('opper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per ^und over the fore 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms^ Pits and Flats. 

Per pound 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28f 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29< 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 3lf 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 mches diameter are not classed 
asi'opper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. Si 

Tinning sheets on one side. 80 x 60 each .30e 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in x 60 

in.), each. 15< 

For tinning boiler sizes. 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 50 

in.), nach. 12< 

Fur tinning boiler si'es, T in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each.12< 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. . • -2^^ 

For tinniDg both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

beamless Brass. 


inch ^ lb... 

%• 4k 

7 ..60# 

U inch V lb... 

...47# 

...44# 

... 41# 

44 44 

....42# 

^ “ “ ... 

...89# 

4* 44 

....40# 

% ** “ ... 

....8T# 

44 44 

...89# 

H “ “ ... 

. ..Si’A 

44 44 

... 87# 

1 “ “ ... 

....84# 

44 44 

.. .34# 

IH “ •• ... 

....81# 


Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. ... . . 10 (§) 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.60 ^ ICO 1b. 

Wentem Spelter. 5*4f 

“ Berg-nport ”. 

“ Bertha’’. 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2Hf p 1b. 

600 lb casks.6J4f 

Per B).7f 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 1$ 100 Ib. Old Lead. 2 i lb. Pipe 

and Sheets. 8< ^ lb. 

American. 4% % 5< 

Newark .4^ 5f 

Bar. (Cl, 5^ 

uipe, subject to trade discount— ... 6)^ 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to tr^de discount.l."gr 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount. 40c 

Sheet, subje^'t to trade discount.7V4f 

Solder. 

^ @ H (^Guaranteed). 16f 

Extra Wiping.13f 

The prices of the many other qualit es of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to comp<^iion. 

Antimony. 

C^ckgon.^ lb 189i ((i 14< 

XAt...CU’8. “ 11^^ 

Plambem’ Bram Itork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55A10&2 

(•round 8tops, Hydrant Cocks. Ac.6.5A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.65A10A2 


Not wider 

Not longer 

And longer 

8 

« 

1 . 

O 

► 

O 

K 

o 

3 

o 

ec 

N 

o 

00 

c 

« 

N 

O 

«o 

s 

N 

o 

i 

N 

o 

9* 

B 

© 

8 to 10 oz. 

L 

c 

r 

30-72- 


25 

25 

25 

•26 

•27 

2d 

81 

33 

.30- 

—72 

25 

25 

•25 

26 

•28 

30 

84 


-96- 

25 

2.5 

•25 

•27 

29 

88 

36 


.36- 

—96 

25 

25 

26 

•28 

80 

34 

.38 


48 —9t>- 

— 

25 

•25 

•27 

29 1 

31 

.35 



48- 

— 96 

25 

25 

28 

80 ! 

82 

36 



60-90- 


26 

25 

80 

82 

87 




60- 

—96 

25 

26 

.31 






84-96- 

_ 

26 

•27 







84- 

—96 

27 

28 







Over 84 in.wide 

28 

30 





• • • 



Corporation Cocks, “Mueller’" Pattern, from 

Western list. .564-10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing (^ocks ...‘OAlO^ 

Compression Basin Cooks. . .50&10A2 

Compression Busm and Sink Cooks. 5dA10A2 

Compres-sion Pantry Cocks..50&1I)A2 

Com pres ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cooks .' 50A10A2 

Compn ssion Double Bath Cocks... .'jOAlO&2 

(Compression Bibbs. Urinal Cooks, ‘‘ill Cix*kB, 
Stops, Ropier Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks. f<0&h & i 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates..55&inA2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55jl:10&2 

Bath Wastes and W’ashers, Bath anj Kasm 
Valves. Sewer mid Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valve-, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.55A10A2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 66A10A2 
Boiler Coupling?, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.dis 10 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per pet.$1.20.. .dis 10 
Water Bhck Valve and Plam Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions. 56AI0A2 

Union Joints.6OA10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles and Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.5.*>AlOA2 

Hote Goods . 66A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.(X)tI0Jt2 

Finisht-d Brass Globe Vaives, with Finished 

Brass Witcels.4UA10A4 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10A2 

Brass Globe Angle and Comer Valves._60<5tl0&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.6d<S;10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves Fnnk's Intent. 

onAinjk2 

Brass Ooss and Check Valves.6(Mk 10A2 

Brass Check Valves.60<!tl0&2 

Brass Hose Valves. .60dHJA2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .60<SrlOt2 

Brass safety Valves.60AlOd:2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.504U A2 

Brass Whisile Valves. .6141042 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

5041042 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.5041042 

Brass Pump Valve.?.5<^41042 

Brass Steam Cocks. 67^^1042 

Brass Service, Meter and Uni^iO Meter 

Cocks.571441042 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cup«.. 

6041042 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

5041042 

Brass Lubricators .60^:1042 

Bra-ss Air V’^alves. 6041042 

Brass Air Co ks.6<41d42 

Brass Gauge Couks .5*41042 

Hros-s Cylinder t'oeks and Steam Bibbs.. .5041042 
Brass Swing .loints and Eipansion Joints.5041042 

Bra.ss Tesi Pumps.5C*S 1042 

Bras* Steam Fittings. Roush.6‘’41042 

Brass v*-team Fittings. Finished.2 41042 

Brass Union Joints.6041042 

Brass Soldering Unions a^'d Nipules .. ..5541042 
•Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 5541042 

Iron Body Glooe, Angie. Cross and Checs 

Valves ... . 6541042 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressur-. 

Butterfly and Hoot Valves.6641042 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 6541042 

All Iron Valves.6541042 

nUacellaneoas. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.7D410 

Plugs and Bushings.7^10 

Malleable Iron Unions.fiTW 

Malleable Iron Fittings....25 

l^alnts* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.F ll> 22 ^ 24# 

“ Ordinary. Qf 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ^ 15 ^ 

“ “ best. 23# 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8#: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fail to best.40 @ 55# 

“ •• “ in oil.45(3)55# 

“ Chinese dry . 70# 

“ Ultramarine. .18 @ 30# 

Brown. Spanish. lu# 

Van Dyke.10^12# 

Dryers Patent American, .ass’d cans, 9#; kegs 7# 

Green. Ch'ome. 15 ^ 2^ 

Green, (Throme in oil. 14 ^ 18 2^ 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; best, 26# 

(ireen, Paris in oil .good, 80#; best, 85# 

Iron ail t Bright Red.F *4U# 

Iron Paint, Bromi. Fn>1V 

Iron Paint, Purple .® lt>: 

Ir* n Paiul. Ground In oil. Bright Red_^ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Red .^ a> 5^ 

Iron Paint. Gr. und in oil. Brown.I# Jb sU# 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.^ lb 6# 

Litharge.6^# 

Mmerai Paints.2 4# 

Orange Mineral . 10# 

Red Lead. Araeiicsn. 6U# 

Red Venetian (Fug.) dry.$1.66 $1.^ 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, 8# 

Red Indian Dry.9 ^ 12# 

Rose Pink..10® 
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ImproTed Diamond Prospecting^ 
Drilis. 


respectively. The diamonds of the first- 
mentioned row cut the path of the drill in 
its forward progress, while those upon the 
outer and inner periphery of the tool en¬ 
large the cavity around the same, and ad¬ 
mit the free mgress and egress of the 
water. The bit is screwed to the core¬ 
barrel or spiral grooved guide, and this to 
the drill rods, which are made of heavy 
lap-weld tubing, and added, section after 
section, as the hole deepens. When the 
drill-rods, with bit attached, are rotated 
and fed forward, the bit passes into the 
rock, cutting an annular channel. • That 
portion of the stone encircled by this chan¬ 
nel is, of course, undisturbed, and the 
core-barrel ])}issing down over this keeps 
it intact until the rods are withdrawn, 
when the solid cylinder thus formed is 
brought up with them, a ‘‘core-lifter” 


double cylinder reversible engine, mounted 
either on bed-plate or an upright or hori¬ 
zontal tubular boiler. The capacity of the 
engine varies according to the depth and 
size of the hole which the drill is required 
to bore. 

Fig. 1 represents a front view of what is 
known as the No. 8 drill. It is operated 
by regular reciprocating engines, with 
cross-head and steel connecting rods 
and simple reversing arrangement. The 
valve motion is on the regular plan for 
hoisting or locomotive engines. The driv¬ 
ing gears are of composition metal, and the 
engines can be run at a very high rate of 
speed, without vibration. Hydraulic feed 
is employed, replacing the differential feed 
on the boiler machines. By this the f^d 
motion is accomplished, as its name in¬ 
dicates, by hydraulic pressure, through the 


An improved form of diamond prospect¬ 
ing drill is now being put on the market 
by the American Diamond Rock Boring 


Fig. 1 .—Front View. 


Fig. 2 —Side View. 


IMPROVED DIAMOND PROSPECTING DRILL, BUILT BY THE AMERICAN DIAMOND ROCK BORING CO., N. Y. 


Oompany, 15 Cortlandt street. New York, 
tlie engravings in this impression illustrat¬ 
ing’ its main features. 

It may not be without interest to ex¬ 
plain here that the principle of the dia¬ 
mond drill lies, first, in the rapid rotation 
of a hollow “bit,” of which the cutting 
odgos are the diamonds, set up in such a 
manner that they are the only parts of the 
tool that come in contact with the rock ; 
and second, in forcing a stream of water 
4 lo wn through the interior of this bit, pass¬ 
ing- up outside of it and carrying away the 
material ground up by the diamonds. The 
liollo'w bit is a steel tibimble, having three 
rows of diamonds (bort or carbon) em- 
I^edded in it, so that the edges of those in 
one row project from its fice, while the 
of uiose in the other two rows pro¬ 
ject from the outer and inner periphery 


breaking it at the bottom of the hole and 
securely wedging it in the core-barrel. 

At the upper end of the drill-rods is a 
water swivel, with connection with the 
steam pump. By means of this pump a 
constant stream of watei is forced down 
through the hollow drill-rod, keeping the 
bit cool and the hole clear of sediment, 
which is forced by the water pressure up 
the outside of the rods to the surface. 
When a core is not required a solid bit 
may be used, the detritus being washed 
out by the water, as when boring with the 
annular bit. These general principles of 
boring with the diamond drill are always 
the same, the different machines, by com¬ 
paratively slight changes, being applic¬ 
able to My kind of rock drilling. For 
deep boring, for wells or for prospecting 
mineral lands we use a machine with 


medium of two small cylinders and pis¬ 
tons, the piston rods being connected by a 
suitable cross-head to the plain hollow 
spindle, which carries the drill rod. Both 
ends of the hydraulic cylinders are con¬ 
nected by a system of pipes and hose to 
the pumps that supply the water necessary 
in drilling with the diamond bit. The 
quantity of water admitted to the cylinders 
is controlled by a four-way cock, which 
also admits water to either end of the cyl¬ 
inders, as the operator may require. Thus, 
it will be readily underst^d, the amount 
of pressure on the bit is directly under the 
control of the operator, and only limited 
by the water pressure from the supply 
pumps, the range being, in ordinary cases, 
from nothing up to 4000 pounds. The 
changes through the whole range of press¬ 
ure, and also the reversing of the motion 
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of the feed, arc accomplished by simply 
moving a small lever, wiiile the machine is 
ninning at full speed. A pressure gauge 
is placed on the pipe leading to the hy¬ 
draulic cylinders, so that the operator can 
at all times just see how much pressure 
there is on the bit. With any constant 
pressure this feed gives a very perfect auto¬ 
matic adjustment of the speed with which 
the drill is fed forward, the rate of pro¬ 
gression depending upon the liardness of 
the material, being from fre(|uently less 
than 1 inch per minute in very hard rock, 
to over 2 feet per minute in a soft sub¬ 
stance like coal. This carries the ad¬ 
ditional advantage with it, that the op¬ 
erator, after some experience, can, by com¬ 
paring the pressure shown by the gauge 
with the rate of penetration of the dri'l. 


the stratification and character of the mine 
or quarry at any depth. The No. 1 drill 
which the company build is the same as 
that just described, but Is mounted on a 
carriage with a boiler outfit. The bit is 2 
inches in diameter, and the core inches. 
The w^eight of the No. 3 machine is 1800 
pounds, the heaviest piece weighing about 
250 pounds. 

In Fig. 4 we show an undergrouinl 
prospecting and mining drill, which wdll 
bore a 1^-inch hole 250 feet in any direc¬ 
tion, taking out a 1-inch core. This drill 
can be run either by steam or compressed 
air, and is especially valuable in sinking 
shafts, driving tunnels, or in any possible 
position where any kind or style of drill 
can be used. In underground prospecting 
its lightness, combined with ease of man- 


sudden strain upon the cutting points in¬ 
cidental to drilling through soft into hard 
rock is thus avoided. 

The tubular drill-rod passes through the 
screw-shaft, and is held firmly by a chuck, 
the motion of the screw-shaft being thus 
communicated to the drill-rods and bit. 
In order to run the screw-shaft back after 
it has been fed forward its full length, it 
IS only necessary to release the chuck and 
to loosen the nut on the frictional gear, 
thus allowing the gear to run loose; then 
the screw-shaft will run up with the same 
motion which carried it down, but with a 
velocity 60 times greater. The chuck and 
nut are then tightened, giving the screw - 
shaft a grip on the drill-rod in a new’ 
place, and the drill is ready for another 
run. The drill-rods mav be extended to 



Fi{j. S.—Drill ivith Hinged Swivel Head Open. 


Fig. 4.— I'Underground Frospevfing and Mininy Drills 


IMPROVED DIAMOND PROSPECTING DRILL, BUILT BY THE AMERICAN DIAMOND ROCK BORING CO., N. 


tell about what kind of material the Jiit is 
boring through and can make use of the 
knowledge thus obtained, either for speed 
or for saK*ty. 

The swivel-head is hinged and so ar¬ 
ranged that by simply loosening one bolt 
it can be opened ana swung out of the w’ay 
when withdrawing the drill rods from the 
bore hole or replacing them in it. This 
will be more clearly understood from Fig. 
3. It can also be turned or “ swiveled ” 
so as to adjust the spindle for boring ver¬ 
tically, horizontally or at any desired 
angle. The large hoisting-drum is fitted 
for w’ire rope, and is capable of handling 
1000 feet of drill rods with a single whip. 
A slip drum is attached to same shaft for 
use in driving casing. 

The drill will bore vertically, horizon¬ 
tally or at any angle, to a depth of 1000 
feet, taking out a core or sample of the 
rock penetrated. These samples are not 
disintegrated fragments of rock, but con¬ 
tinuous solid cylinders, showing clearly 


agement, makes it particularly valuable. I 
A differential feed is employed. For this 
purpose the machine is fitted with a 
grooved screw’-shaft, feathered to the lower 
sleeve gear. This is a double gear, con¬ 
necting by its upper teeth wdth a beveled 
driving gear, ancl by its lower teeth with 
the release gear—a frictional gear at the 
bottom of the short feed-shaft. At the i 
upper end of the teed-shaft another gear 
is feathered, connecting with an uppers 
gear on the screw’-shaft. This last gear is j 
attached to the feed-nut, in the thread of 
w’liich runs the screw* of the screw-shaft, * 
and, as the gear of the feed shaft has one 
or more teeth than that of the feed-nut, 
the nut makes fewer revolutions in a given 
time than the screw’-shaft, thus producing 
the differential feed. The frictional gear 
on the bottom of the feed-shaft combines 
with this a frictional feed, making the 
drill sensitive to the character of the rock 
through w’hich it is pa.ssing by maintain¬ 
ing a uniform pressure. The severe and 


any desired length by simply adding fresh 
pieces of tubing, the successive lengths 
being quickly coujded together. In order 
to secure compactness the driving cylin¬ 
ders are of the oscillating tjqie. The drill 
is a convenient tool, and for many pur¬ 
poses w’ill be found to be of great value. 


The specific heat of air at constant 
pressure being 0.2377, the specific heat of 
w’ater, which is 1, is theretore 4.1733 
times greater under ordinary circumstances. 
A pound of water losing 1° of heat, 
or 1 thermal unit, will consequently raise 
the temperature of 4.17 pounds, or, at 
i ordinary temperatures, say 50 cubic feet of 
air, 1^. A pound of steam at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, having a temperature of 
; 212° F., in condensing to water at 212° F., 
yields 965.7 thermal units, w’hich, if util¬ 
ized, would raise the temj>erature of 5 x 
965.7 = 48,285 cubic feet of air 1°, or about 
690 cubic feet from 0° to 70° F. 
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Adjnstable Clampiug Blocks. 


The Energy Mfg. Company, 1115-1123 
South Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
are bringing out a new clamping block for 
securing work on planers, shapers, drills, 
boring machines, &c. The en^aving, 
which we annex, represents a section of a 
planer with the clamps holding a piece of 
work to the table. It will be noticed that 
instead of using wooden pieces and scrap, 
to fill under the outer ends of clamps, 
adjustable clamp blocks are used which 
have teeth and are bolted together. This 
prevents their giving, no matter how much 
strain is brought upon them by the clamp 
bolts. The blocks can be used in a num¬ 
ber of places to advantage, and will save 
considerable time. They are made in 
four sizes. _ 

Cost of Importing Tin Plate. 


Some time ago a correspondent sug¬ 
gested to us the advisability of publishing 
in our columns a set of rules, with tables 
and other data, for figuring from the 
English quotations the cost in American 


add 3 ])er cent, to cover the insurance, 
consular charges, &c., and the sum will 
be the cost of the plates on ship at Liver¬ 
pool. The next item to take into account 
18 the ocean freight, which is of course a 
variable factor depending upon the cur¬ 
rent rates, and also upon the ship, the 
•‘tramp” steamers charging less than 
the regular Transatlantic liners. At present 
the freight rates are from 8/6 to 9/ 
per ton, but within four years they have 
been as high as 16/ Having made proper 
allowance for the cost of carriage, there 
remains the duty, which is 1 cent a pound. 
This scheme of estimating assumes that 
the plates were bought for cash in Eng¬ 
land, which would necessarily be the 
case unless the buyer had an established 
credit abroad. If bought on time interest 
would, of course, have to be added. We 
believe, however, that it is the invariable 
rule in the tin-plate trade for the importer 
to pay cash, though the consumer who 
buys the plates from him in this country 
gets credit. 

To illustrate by a practical example, let 
us a.ssume that a consumer wishes to pur¬ 
chase 500 boxes IC 14 x 20 Bessemer steel 
plates, coke finish. At 13/ per box, f.o.b. 
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ADJUSTABLE CLAMPING BLOCKS, MADE BY THE ENERGY MFG. CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


currency of tin plates laid down in this 
country, allowances being made for all 
ordinary charges, such as commissions 
freights, &c. At first sight this appears 
to be a very simple problem, but a little 
investigation will soon discover its diffi¬ 
culties. Many a large consumer of tin 
plates, in the hope of saving money, has 
attempted to import his plates direct, 
but we do not know of a single instance 
where the experiment has proved a suc¬ 
cess, or, if fortunate enough to obtain his 
plates at prices a little under the jobbers’ 
quotations, the troubles, delays and vexa- 
nons experienced have far more than 
outweighed the little money gain, and 
rarely if ever has the consumer been 
tempted a second time to import direct. 
Notwithstanding the impracticability of 
the tin-plate consumer buying abroad, it 
may be of interest to describe, in a general 
way, the method of figuring the cost of 
plates laid down, in New York for in¬ 
stance. A rou^h rule for the purpose is 
to figure the shilling at 25 cents, which is 
a little in excess of its actual value, the 
difference (2 to 3 per cent.) covering 
the foreign charges. Having thus reduced 
the English quotation in shillings and 
pence to American currency, the freight, 
insurance and duty are then added and 
the sum will be the approximate cost of 
the plates delivered here. Or, to be more 
exact, take the quotation f.o.b. Liverpool, 
deduct 4 per cent, for cash, then reduce 
this net price to currency according to the 
quotation for sight exchange. To this 


Liverpool, the cost would be 6500/ or 
£325. With sight exchange at $4.88, this 
would amount to $1586. Deducting 4 per 
cent, for cash, we find the net price to be 
$1522.56. Though the term f.o.b. should 
mean delivered on the ship without charge, 
in reality plates so quoted are too often 
only f.a.s. (free at ship), and it is not un¬ 
fair in an example of this kind to allow 1/3 
or, say, 30 cents per ton for cartage and 
handling. In the case considered, this 
would be $8.10, and adding also the town 
dues of 9d. or 18 cents per ton, amounting 
to $4.86, we get the sum of $1535.52. 
The consular invoice, the charge for which 
varies somewhat at different ports, must 
next be taken into account. It should be 
borne in mind that the consular charge at 
any given port is the same, whatever the 
value of the invoice, and while it will be 
relatively a small item on a large importa¬ 
tion the percentage will increase with the 
lessening value of the invoice. Assuming 
it to be 14/, or $3.50, the cost of the 500 
boxes of plates on board ship at Liverpool 
will be $1539.02. The importer may in¬ 
sure his plates against either partial or 
total loss, and as there is more chance of 
the plates being damaged on the voyage 
than totally lost, it goes without saying 
that the insurance rates against partial 
loss are the greater. Present rates are from 
f to of 1 per cent, to insure against total 
loss, and f to J of 1 per cent, to insure 
against partial loss. We believe it is com¬ 
mon practice, however, to insure only 
against total loss, so taking the rate at ^ of 


1 per cent, and figuring on 10 per cent, 
above the cost of the plates, or $1674,82, 
we find it to be $8.37; adding this to 
$1539.02 we find the cost of the plates 
insured to be $1547.39. As mentioned 
above the freight rates vary according to 
circumstances, but 9/ per ton of 2240 
pounds may be taken as the current charge. 
The gross weight of the 500 boxes, at 120 
pounds per box, will be 60,000 pounds, 
or, say, 27 tons, which, at 9/ per ton, cost 
243/, or about $60; adding this to the cost 
of the insured plates we get $1607.39 as 
the cost of the plates on dock at New 
York. Though the plates are now in this 
country the purchaser cannot obtain them 
until he has settled with the custom house. 
To avoid the trouble of attending in per¬ 
son to the payment of duties it is usual to 
employ a custom house broker who will 
charge, say, $3.50 irrespective of the value 
of the invoice. It may be mentioned that 
this is a low charge for brokerage, it being 
$5 at the other ports of entry. The 14 x 20 
IC plates weigh about 108 pounds net 
to the box, and as the tarifif is 1 cent per 
pound, the duty on the lot will be $540, 
or $543.50 with the brokerage, no account 
being taken of certain minor custom house 
fees. Adding this to $1607.39, the cost 
of the plates on dock, we find the total 
cost of 500 boxes IC 14 x 20 Bessemer 
cokers, delivered on dock in New York, to 
be $2150.89, or $4.30 per box. At 13/ 
per box Liverpool the plates were worth 
in our currency, say, $3.17, so that the 
total charge |>er box of importing was 
$1.13, or about 35^ per cent, on the quoted 
foreign price. We would not have our 
readers take the above example as a reliable 
guide, for apart from the varying freight, 
insurance and other charges, there are a 
number of expense items which it would 
be impossible to correctly allow for in a 
suppositive case, but which must always 
be met in an actual business transaction. 
Not to mention the trouble involved, 
which ought to be entered at a cash valu¬ 
ation, there is the general item of interest, 
which cannot be definitely specified. 

Furthermore, there is no account taken 
of possible delays, or perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say probable delays— 
and, finally, if the plates are not of a satis¬ 
factory quality, the individual buyer has 
no foreign agents or correspondents 
through whom he can obtain redress. A 
company whose sole business is the im¬ 
portation of tin plates of course “know 
the ropes ” perfectly, but to a novice in 
the traae these same “ropes” will present 
an inextricable tangle. The example we 
gave was made as simple as possible, being 
a single large order for one grade of plates, 
but where a buyer wanted several kinds 
of plates, or maybe only a few boxes, the 
trouble and expense of importing direct 
would be proportionately increased. 


Steel rails weighing 90 pounds per yard 
have recently been rolled by the Bethle¬ 
hem Iron Company, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
for use on the Reading Railroad. These 
are said to be the heaviest steel rails ever 
rolled in this country. It is rumored that 
both the Reading and Jersey Central roads 
are going to renew the track on their 
main lines across New Jersey with steel 
rails weighing from 89 to 92 pounds per 
yard. 


A joint committee of the City Council 
and the 'Board of Trade of Akron, Ohio, 
made a tour of investigation to ascertain 
what system would best be suitable to pro¬ 
vide the city with gas for fuel and light¬ 
ing. They looked into the Westinghouse, 
Loomis and Archer systems, and their re¬ 
port, an interesting document, which is 
favorable to the Loomis system, has been 
printed in pamphlet form, by T. William 
Harris & Co., of 44 Broadway, this city, 
who are builders of the Loomis plant. 
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Influence of Aluminium 
on Cast Iron/ 


BY W. J. KEEP, C. E. ; PROF. C. P. MA- 
BERY, 8. D., AND L. D. VORCE. 


Aluminium is a metal obtained from its 
oxide, alumina. It is white in color 
and very tenacious, and it alloys readily 
with iron. Cast iron, ordinarily used, is 
iron which contains all the carbon that it 
could absorb during its reduction in the 
blast furnace. This carbon, when found 
in chemical union with the iron, is called 
“combined carbon.” In this state it cannot 
be seen. It is also found mechanically 
mixed with the iron in the form of graph¬ 
itic carbon, when it becomes visible. 
Other elements commonly found in cast 
iron are phosphorus, sulphur, manganese 
and silicon. The natural condition of car¬ 
bon in iron is the combined state. The 
presence of silicon drives a portion of the 
carbon into the graphitic state. Sul])hur, 
manganese and phosphorus do not cause 
the carben to leave its natural combined 
state, and if silicon be present these ele¬ 
ments either drive it out or overpower it. 
Carbon is, therefore, a passive element, 
and is made to change its form by the 
presence of other elements. It is this 
change of carbon which indicates, to the 
eye, the influence of any element upon the 
cast iron. Iron and combined carbon, or 
carbureted iron, is called “white iron,” 
and the grain is generally very tine, and 
often even, and the metal is very hard. 
Graphite darkens the fracture until it be¬ 
comes a very dark gray, and the grain is 
coarse and irregular. With increase of 
graphite the metal becomes soft. We 
shiJl confine ourselves in this paper to the 
influence of aluminium upon cast iron. 

Let us for a moment review the present 
knowledge on this subject. It is known 
that fused wrought iron, or a mixture of 
cast iron and steel or steel alone, either of 
which would make castings which would 
be full of blow-holes, will make solid and 
homogeneous castings if as small a quan¬ 
tity of aluminium as one-tenth of 1 per 
cent, is added just before pouring. Also 
that such addition causes the iron to re¬ 
main fluid long enough to allow its being 
cast into molds. It seems to be the gen¬ 
eral opinion that the aluminium does not 
remain in the metal, but that it exerts its 
influence between the time of its introduc¬ 
tion and the time of its departure. This 
seems to be the sum total of the present 
information regarding the influence of 
aluminium upon iron. 

We propose in this paper to give the 
results of a series of very carefully con¬ 
ducted tests, to further substantiate the 
statements just made, and to settle the 
question as to whether aluminium remains 
in the casting. Also to determine the in¬ 
fluence of this metal upon the physical 
structure and upon the composition of 
iron. The physical tests that we have 
employed are what are known as “ Keep’s 
tests,” and by them we are enabled to 
make apparent to the eye the influence of 
any element upon cast iron. When it was 
understood that w’e w^ere to undertake this 
examination, the Cowles Electric Smelting 
and Aluminium Company, of Cleveland, • 
kindly furnished us with what ferro- 
aluminium we needed, and Prof. C. F. 
Mabery and L. D. Vorce, of the Case 
School of Applied Science, of Cleveland, 
volunteered to undertake the chemical 
examination of the test bars. The results 
of these investigations will be appreciated 
when it is understood that w^e began with¬ 
out the expectation of the very important 
lesults we have obtained, and that the 
methods for the determination of minute 
quantities of aluminium were so imperfect 

♦ Read by W. J. Keep, at the Cleveland Meet¬ 
ing of the American Aissociation for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, August 17,1888. 


that the small quantities used in the 
“ Mitis process could not be determined 
if they still remained in the castings. 

Regarding the physical tests, we should 
state that we use tw’o bjises—one a white 
iron,with composition. Si.,0.186, P., 0.263, 
8., 0.0307, Mn., 0.092; the other a gray 
Swedish iron marked “ FL M.” with com¬ 
position Si., 1.249, P., 0.084, S., 0.04, Mn., 
0.187. The ferro-aluminium contained Si., 
3.86 and Al. 11.42 percent. The melt¬ 
ing w^as done in a covered plumbago cru¬ 
cible, in a coke furnace driven by a blast 
of 2^ ounces. The test bars were 1 foot 
long, and cjist in pairs; one ^ inch square, 
and its mate TO inch thick and 1 inch 
wide. 

We started wdth 30 pounds of the base 
in the crucible; at the first heat there 
were cast four ])air of bars from the base 
alone, which took 5 pounds of metal. After 
allowing the remaining metal to become 
.solid, we returned the runners of the first 
cast, and added 4 pounds of the base, 
and returned the crucible to the furnace. 
When nearly melted, we added enough 
ferro-aluminium to bring the percentage 
of aluminium in the whole to where we 
wished it, for the second set of bars. We 
proceeded in like manner through the en¬ 
tire .scries of heats. To arrive at the icflu- 
ence of the aluminium, we made another 
series of heats, wdth the same base, with 
exactly the same conditions, only we did 
not add the aluminium. The difference 
between the two series of tests gives the 
effect of the aluminium. 

We shall consider this .subject under the 
following heads: 

The solidity of castings and the prevention of 
blow-holes. 

Does the aluminium remain in the iron to 
exert an influence when the iron is remelted ? 

The effect of aluminium upon the grain or 
the changing of the carbon from the combined 
to the graphitic state. 

The taking away ^e tendency to chill. 

The prevention of sand scale. 

The effect upon hardness. 

The resistance to a load gradually applied or 
a dead weight. 

The resistance to a load suddenly applied or 

imj^. 

The elasticity. 

Permanent set. 

The effect on the shrinka^ of the iron. 

The fluidity of the melted metal. 

1. The Solidity of Castings a fid the Pre¬ 
rent ion of Blow-Holes. —All of our tests bear 
u]x)n this subject, but we have made one 
test, using the white base iron, and one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, of aluminium. It is 
also impossible to get a solid casting of the 
white base alone, and its resistance to 
weight is generally about 175 pounds for 
the |-inch square bars, and its resistance 
to impact is about 100 pounds. We have 
obtained, however, exceptionally sound 
castings of this base, and w’e shall use the 
streiij^h of such castings for comparison. 
These sound castings of the white base 
alone resisted a weight of 379 pounds. 
With one-tenth of 1 percent, of aluminium 
added, it resisted 545 pounds, a gain of 
166 pounds, or about 44 per cent., from 
this small addition. Measuring the resist¬ 
ance to impact the wliite alone w’as 239 
pounds; with aluminium, 254 poimds, or 
about 6 per cent. gain. The castings ap¬ 
pear of .slightly finer grain, and the char¬ 
acter of the crystallization is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, but the .secret of the strength lies 
in the closing of the spaces between the 
grains—or, in other words, in the in¬ 
creased solidity of the casting. No other 
change is noticeable in the metal. A 
graphic representation of this test is not 
needed. 

2. Does the Aluminium Remain in the 
Iran to Exert an Influence What the Iran is 
Remelted f —To determine this we made a 
series of six heats from the white base, and 
added to the first heat one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, of aluminium. This amount alters the 
grain very perceptibly, making it whiter 
and finer, and removing the tendency of 


the b^e to a slight specular appearance,, 
and giving a homogenou.^ fracture. It in- 
I creases the strength above the base about 
20 per cent, to resist weight, and for im¬ 
pact an increa.se of over 70 j>er cent. The 
next heat was a remelt of the first, 
w’ith the runnei-s of the first cast put 
back, and enough white base adaed 
to reduce the aluminium to two-tenths 
of 1 per cent, when the second cast 
was made. Our comparisons will now 
be made between this series and the 
comparison reries of the base alone. 
Looking at the chart, Fig. 1, we see that 



the effect of the aluminium in this second 
heat is m-eater than it was in the first case 
to which heat the aluminium was added. 
This is due to the increasing porosity at 
each heat of the base when melted alone, 
and to the solidity of the series with 
aluminium. At the third and subsequent 
heats the same result is apparent, the re¬ 
maining aluminium causing more solid 
castings, though the continued additions 
of white iron at each heat, and the conse¬ 
quent lessening of aluminium, render the 
castings less strong at each remelting. 
Yet the effect of the aluminium is so con¬ 
stantly apparent at each melt as to leave 
no doubt as to the presence even in the 
sixth remelting. The chart, Fig. 1, which 
we have prepared, shows these effects,, 
both as to weight and impact. 

As w’e proceed with the description of 
other tests, it w’ill be noticed that we add 
but a small quantity of aluminium at each 
heat, ami depend upon the additions made 
at previous heats to bring up the required 
percentage. The results of the tests show 
conclusively that the aluminium remains 
and exerts its influence in .subsequent casts 
as fully as would be expeeted. 

3. The Effect of the Aluminium upon 
the Qraiiiy or the Changing of Cnrhon from 
the Comhined to the Graphitic State. —Let 
us say a few words in regard to the way in 
which, and the reason why, carlx)n takes 
on the graphitic form. All of the carbon, 
both combined and graphitic, which the 
iron is capable of holding when solid must 
be dia-solved and exist as combined carbon 
in the melted iron. Cast iron made in the 
usual way contains all of the carbon that 
it can hold. Very often cast iron, when 
melted, contains more carbon than it can 
hold in combination when at a low’er tem¬ 
perature; if so, as the iron cools down 
such excess of carbon will separate and 
rise to the surface. In any case, when a 
melted iron contains more carbon than the 
iron can hold in combination when cold, 
all of the excess will not be able to reach 
the surface, though it may not be visible 
in the casting to the eye. The introduc¬ 
tion of other elements into the melted 
metal may alter its ability to hold the car¬ 
bon. Sulphur causes it to let some go, 
while manganese enables it to hold more 
carbon in solution. Silicon also somewhat 
diminishes the capacity of the molten 
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metal to retain carbon while it is in liquid. 
Aluminium allows most of the carbon to 
retain its natural combined form until the 
metal is too thick for the separated carbon 
to escape, but at the instant of solidifying 
aluminium causes the iron to drop a por¬ 
tion of its carbon from the combined state. 
This liberated carbon takes the graphitic 
form, and is imprisoned in the otherwise 
solid iron. 

The advantages arising from a change of 
carbon from the combined to the graph¬ 
itic state, at the instant of crystallization, 
are that all of the carbon thus liberated is 
imprisoned uniformly thrbughout the cast¬ 
ing, and is not accumulated in pockets, 
forming soft and hollow spots, as would 
be the case if liberated while the casting 
was yet fluid. Aluminium more than any 
known element accomplishes this. It not 
only changes white iron to gray, but seems 
at once to change the whole character of 
the metal. The drop of carbon seems to 
be instantaneous at the instant of crystal¬ 
lization,'and'f or this reason the time taken 
in cooling has little effect. In fact, when 
the aluminium obtains full control of the 
carbon it would seem that the more sud¬ 
den the cooling the more the formation of 
the graphite, and the thin portions of the 
graphite are therefore as gray as the thicker 
])ortions. The powerful and positive in¬ 
fluence of aluminium upon the carbon, and 
therefore upon the grain and color of the 
iron, is shown by an examination of the 
series of samples that we present ^ here 
to-day. 

Take those made from the white iron 
base, with almost no silicon present; the 



Fig. 2. 


base alone gives a white bar full of blow¬ 
holes. An addition of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, aluminium gives us not only a perfect¬ 
ly homogeneous and solid casting, but the 
color is darker, and the grain shows that 
some of the carbon has t^ken the graph¬ 
itic form. The thin casting shows this 
even more than the heavier bar, showing 
that the change occurred suddenly and 
that time had but little effect. Examining 
each bar in turn, we see that each similar 
addition of aluminium produces a corres¬ 
ponding effect until, at the third addi¬ 
tion, or with three-fourth of 1 per cent., 
the casting is gray, with no sign of white, 
either in the square or in the thin bar. 

The set of t^ts with the gray iron base, 
containing li per cent, of silicon, shows 
that silicon and aluminium work together 
in the same direction, and that a slight 
addition of aluminium takes the white out 
of the casting at once, giving the same 
grain in a thin as in a thick casting. This 
effect increases as the aluminium increases, 
and the indications are that at least up to 
4 per cent., the limit of our experiments, 
the more the aluminium, the softer and 
grayer the castings. 

4. The Talcing Away the Tendency to Chill. 
—If cast iron be cooled very suddenly, the 
carbon, which the melted metal holds in 
combination, will not have time to sepa¬ 
rate, and will be retained in the combined 
state. Such castings are called chilled 
castings. Chill is caused by molten iron 
running against a body which rapidly 
withdraws its heat, causing it to retain its 
carbon in the combined form. Back from 
the chill, where this instantaneous cooling 
could not exert its full effect, a portion of 
the carbon takes the graphitic form. This 
property is made use of when it is desir¬ 


able to obtain hard wearing surfaces, and, 
in the same casting, tough and soft central 
portions, as in car wheels. While this 
chilling effect is exceedingly valuable for 
many purposes, yet, generally speaking, 
the founder desires exactly the reverse. 

We have said that aluminium causes the 
carbon to assume the graphitic form on 



Fig. 3. 


instant of solidifying, and therefore the 
sudden abstraction of heat does not im¬ 
prison the combined carbon and cause 
chill. This effect of aluminium is to give 
a uniform grain for thick and thin cast¬ 
ings, and not allow the coldness of the 
mold to affect the grain. Fig. 2 gives 
graphically the results of experiments 
maae. 

6. The Thichnees of Sand Scale .—This 
is an important consideration, for the sand 
must be cleaned from the casting, and the 
surface must flrst be cut before the interior 
can be reached. To prevent the iron from 
burning the sand into itself and thus form¬ 
ing a scale, a plumba^ facing is sifted on 
the surface of the mold, but it is difficult 
for the facing to lie on the surfaces or to 
resist the intense heat of the metal. When 
aluminium in an iron causes the dropping 
of the graphite from the mass of the metal, 
that grapnite which is on the surface of 
the casting separates and forms a perfect 
plumbago facing, which opposes the sand 
and the heat. It will, therefore, be seen 
that in castings having sufficient aluminium 
to cause this separation of graphite, there 
will be no sand clinging to the face, and 
that the surface will be as soft as the in¬ 
terior of the casting. Every ironworker 
will appreciate this good effect of alu¬ 
minium. 

6. The Effect upon Hardnens. —Hard¬ 
ness in cast iron is caused by the car¬ 
bureted or white iron in masses large 



Fig. 4. 

enough to oppose the tool. If the car¬ 
bureted iron exists in minute threads 
stretched around atoms of graphite, a tool 
will easily cut it and it will not be con¬ 
sidered hard. This graphitic carbon, 
minutely dividing the mass, gives the tools 
of the workman a chance to cut or break 
the Aims of metal, giving what we call 


softness to the iron. The later the carbon 
is dropped the smaller will be the atoms of 
graphite and the closer the grain. Yet 
this greater subdivision will, for the reason 
just given, make the iron work more 
easily. The flneness of the grain of iron 
affected by aluminium causes such iron to 
be much more easily cut than iron of 
coarser grain. The next question to con¬ 
sider is that of strength. The power of 
wrought iron and steel to resist extension 
is so great that where such stresses are to 
be resisted decarbonized metal should be 
used. The resistance of any cast iron to 
crushing is so great that we need not con¬ 
sider this. The forces which cast iron 
should be made to resist, aside from crush¬ 
ing, are a dead weight, or a blow applied 
transversely. We should, therefore, test 
cast iron with these forces. 

7. The Resistance to a Load Oradually 
Appliedor a Dead Weight .—If we compare 
the transverse breaking weights of the 
two series which we have been consider¬ 
ing, number by number, we perceive that 
the aluminium has increased the strength 
fo sustain a constant load. This is a very 
important effect, and perhaps comes par¬ 
tially from the tenacity and strength of 



Fig. 5. 


aluminium itself, but probably more from 
the uniform grain of the iron. Fig. 3 is 
a record of the tests. 

8. The Resistance to a Load Suddenly 
Applied^ or Impact .may be thought 
that the effect is substantially the same, 
whether the force be a constant weight 
or a suddenly applied blow. We shall at 
a future time prove that the effects are not 
the same, and that an iron should be tested 
by a blow if it is expected to resist im¬ 
pact. By a comparison of the graphic 
representation. Fig. 4, we see that the 
capacity to resist impact is increased by 
the addition of aluminium much more than 
the capacity to resist a dead weight. It 
will be seen at a glance that the test bars 
made with the white base are beneflted 
far more than those made with the gray 
base. The reason for this is, that the 
white base alone made porous castings; 
at each remelt this porosity increased, due 
to the continuation of the heat, running 
the strength down to 68 pounds at the 
fifth heat. The first, and each subsequent 
addition of aluminium, caused the castings 
to be perfectly sound, and the infinitessi- 
mal atoms of graphite deposited through¬ 
out the metal removed the rigidity and 
brittleness of the initial metal. The gray 
iron base contained enough silicon to ac¬ 
complish all this, and the only effect on 
strength that the action of the aluminium 
on carbon could have would be to increase 
the fineness of the grain, unless the tough¬ 
ness of the aluminium itself could give 
strength to the casting, though the alu¬ 
minium no doubt removed any slight blow¬ 
holes that existed in the initial gray metal. 
This leads us to notice that each addition 
of aluminium increases the strength over 
that of the initial metal. We must expect 
that after we have added enough alumin¬ 
ium to cause a solid casting, and to re¬ 
move the brittleness that the dividing up 
of the mass by the atoms of graphite ac¬ 
complishes, any further additions of alu¬ 
minium, and consequent increase of graph¬ 
ite, which has no strength of itseif, must 
weaken the casting. 

9. The Elasticity .—The compactness and 
closeness of the grain of cast iron when 
aluminium was the agent by which the 
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ardphite was precipitated and the fine at¬ 
tenuation of the veins of carbureted 
iron cause the metal to be very 
elastic, and, as we have seen, not so brittle 
as without aluminium. Fig. 6 illustrates 

10. Pcrindiiciit S^t .—This is caused by 

the compression of the graphite ^thin the 
framworke of carbureted iron. When this 
compression of graphitic carbon is pro¬ 
duced by transverse bending the framework 
of the metal also takes on a permanent form, 
which cannot be altered except by sweater 
force than was before applied. The hne- 
ness and compactness of iron alloyed with 
aluminium gives Itss permanent set than 
iron equally as soft when such softness 
is produced by silicon. r 

11. The Effert on the Shrinkage of the Iron. 

_The more suddenly and completely the 

carbon is changed from combined to graph¬ 
itic at the instant of crystallization the 
more space will the casting occupy. When 
the casting is cold it will therefore have 
contracted less than if more carbon had 
remained combined. White iron, haying 
most of its carbon in the combmed state,, 
shrinks from i to i inch in each foot. 
Gray iron sometimes shnnks as little 



conclusions, and these should be based 
u])on a large number of experiments. 

12. The FlniiUty of the Melted Metal .— 
Our tests of fluidity (see Fig. 8) are cor¬ 
rect as far as each individual heat is con¬ 
cerned, but variation may be due to the 
heat of the metal of that particular cast 
when poured. Viewed in a general way, 
the indications are that with the white 
btise, with almost no silicon, the aluminium 
has increased the fluidity; but judging 
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as ^ inch to each linear foot. As the 
combined is the natural state for the 
carbon, we may say that this maximum 
shrinkage is the natural shrinkage for ca.st 
iron having its carbon combined. We can 
therefore say that aluminium takes out or 
reduces shrinkage when a sufficient quan¬ 
tity is added. This is a very great ad¬ 
vantage, as shrinkage requires great skill 
in the preparation of patterns to^ pre¬ 
vent warping and cracking, and violent 
internal strains within the castings. 
The lessening of shrinkage avoids th^e 
evils, and is therefore a great gain. Fig. 
a, the shrinkage chart, furnishes the most 
conclusive proof of our explanation of the 
way in which shrinkage is lessened. With 
both the white and the gray bases, during 
the flrst two additions, the shrinkage of 
the square bar is slightly increased. The 
influence ol the aluminium thus far hxs 
been in the direction of elimination of 
blow-holes, and causing an even distribu¬ 
tion of the dark and light pains. At the 
third addition, however, when the amount 
reached three-quarters of 1 per cent., the 
effect was appreciably felt upon the carbon, 
as seen by the color, and as we should ex¬ 
pect, from the deposition of this large bulk 
of graphite ; the casting does not shrink as 
much, and each addition of aluminium in¬ 
creasing this bulk of graphite decreasp 
the shrinkage. The effect upon the pain 
and color of the thin bars of the series is 
very remarkable, showing that the alu¬ 
minium has changed enough carbon to 
(rraphite to produce a dark even grained 
casting. The effect upon the shrinkage 
of these thin bars Fig. 7),‘ is as w'e 
should expect, and is more marked even 
than in the square bars. The shrinkage in 
the thin bars of the white seri^ shows a 
constant decrease as the aluminium in 
creases, but in the series for comparison, 
the shrinkage dropped still more rapidly. 
If a new crucible was used in commencing 
this comparison series, enough silicon 
might have been absorbed to produce this 
effect. This leads us to remark that on 
accoimt of the variations of conditions in 
any series of tests, that cannot be foreseen, 
we must avoid drawing any but general 


Fig. 7. 

from the series with the gray base, we 
would say that, combined with silicon, 
aluminium reduced the fluidity. Our re¬ 
marks in connection with shrinkage show 
that a sharp casting is produced by the in¬ 
stantaneous dropping of graphite when 
crystallization takes place, and that if the 
iron is fluid enough to fill the mold, any 
extra fluidity causes the iron in shrinking 
to draw away from the mold. Again, 
the percentage of aluminium necessary to 
bring about these desirable results will be 
too small to have much effect upon the 
fluidity of the metal. The fact of the iron 
giving sharper and more perfect castings 
on account of the swell of the casting, 
caused by the deposition of paphite at 
the instant of solidification might cause 
the iron to be pronounced more fluid, if 
judged by the appearance of the castings. 
No doubt the presence of varying cpianti- 
ties of manganese, sulphur, phosphorus 
and silicon in the cast iron used would 
modify the influence of aluminium, and 
until "this is understood it may require 
considerable experiment to determme the 
amount of aluminium required or how it 
shall be introduced: 

This hurried presentation of the re¬ 
markable effects of aluminium upon cast 
iron will give an idea of the great benefit 
which is now promised to the iron founder 
by the rapidly falling price of aluminium 
as cheapened by the electric furnace. Fol¬ 
lowing the publication of this part of the 
subject we shall soon present the results 



Fig. 8. 

of the laboratory work of Prof. Mabery and 
Mr. Vorce, which will throw still more 
light upon this interesting subject. 


We find in an article from an unknown 
source the following values for the traction 
coefficient on different roads under orcU- 
narv average conditions ’ ‘ ‘ Railroads in 

good condition, the axles well lubricated, 
4 pounds per ton of load; upon railroads 
under ordinary, but not very good, condi¬ 
tion, 8; upon a very smooth pavement, 12; 
on ordinary street pavements in good con¬ 
dition, 20; on street pavements and turn¬ 
pikes, 30; on turnpikes new laid with 
coarse gravel and broken stone, 50; on 
common roads in bad condition, 150; on 
entirely loose ground or sand, 560.” 


Another ocean horror emphasizes the 
fact already established that our best built 
steamships have a vulnerable part which 
all the devices yet contrived fail to remedy. 
The Danish steamer Geiser, from New 
for Copenhagen, with 149 souls on board, 
while near Sable Island on the 14th inst., 
was struck on the starboard side amid- 
. ships with terrific force by the steamer 
pThingvalla, of the same line. The blow 
was received betw^een the coal bunkers and 
the engine-room. In about five minutes 
the ill-starred ship, which had been cut 
nearly in twain, was engulfed in the sea, 
taking dowm 118 persons, only 14 of the 
passengers and 17 of the crew surviving. 
The Thingvalla’s bows were carried away 
completely as tar back as the collision 
bulkhead, which yielded perceptibly to the 
tremendous pressure of the sea, but no 
time w^as lost in rendering it more secure, 
thus saving the ship from the fate of her 
consort. The Cunard steamer Oregon, it 
will be remembered, speedily went to the 
bottom, although struck only by a collier. 
It is alw’ays so when the engine compart¬ 
ment fills with water, on account of the 
disproportion of the flooded space as re¬ 
lated to other di\nsions of the ship. Ves¬ 
sels built on the cellular plan of construc¬ 
tion have been pronounced “ unsinkable,” 
but it remains to be demonstrated that they 
are really so when subjected to the severest 
test. 

The loss of the Geiser will be the sub¬ 
ject of official investigation before the 
Danish Admiralty Court. The material 
facts, however, are obvious to the ordinary 
reader of the news, and the conclusion 
seems inevitable, as expressed by high au¬ 
thority on the New York Maritime Ex¬ 
change, that when the critical moment 
came, and collision seemed imminent, 
“either of the officers in command lost 
his head, or his orders were misunderstood 
at the helm.” So long as speed is the 
ruling ambition and the chief reliance for 
commercial success in Atlantic Steam 
Navigation, any proposition to protect the 
engine compartment by means of heavy 
plating w ould be promptly rejected, since 
it would neutralize this indispensable 
quality by adding tonnage which would 
be superfluous except in extreme emergen¬ 
cies such as might never occur. Moreover, 
it is hardly supposable that any device of 
this character would endure the impact 
of a laden steamer like the Thin^alla, 
even if engines were “slowed down.” 
Ocean travelers of to-day deliberately 
elect to take the fastest steamer, assuming 
the chances of collision or any other possi¬ 
ble form of disaster. And this they arc en¬ 
couraged to do by the small ratio of fatal¬ 
ities on the ocean highway compared with 
those which overtake travelers by rail or 
other modes of conveyance. 

The lamentable fate of the Geiser seems 
to enforce at least one obvious truth— 
namely, that safety at sea depends on 
skillful navigation, the vigilant use of 
signals and the sounding lead, rather than 
on further improved mechanical appliances 
of any kind whatever. The r^urc^ of 
human ingenuity in this direction seem to 
be well-nigh exhausted. The subject of 
“ocean steam losses,” however,has hardly 
received the attention which the safety of 
travelers demands. The strict observance 
of certain limits in defining the course of 
steamers on their outward and homew ard 
trips raspectively would do much to lessen 
the perils of ocean travel. 


A Mexican letter says, there is much 
more attention given to agriculture in that 
country, and that large importations of 
American agricultiu’al machinery are l^ing 
made, as it is found that the Americans 
make lighter and stronger machinery than 
the English. 
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MANUFACTUBE.OF ALUMINIUM. 

THE CA8TNBR PROCESS IN OPERATION. 


The English technical newspapers con¬ 
tain accounts of a visit made lately by a 
party of scientists to the new works of the 
Aluminium Company, Limited, at Old¬ 
ham, where new works have been built for 
the production of aluminium by the 
process of H. Y. Castner, a New York 
chemist. The works are in close proximity 
to the Oldbury Station of the Great West¬ 
ern Railway, and contiguous to Messrs. 
Chance Brothers’ alkali works, from which 
an important part of the raw materials 
employed in the manufacture—namely, 
caustic soda and hydrochloric acid, are 
derived. The processes included in the 
manufacture are the production of sodium 
by Castner’s method, of the double chloride 
of sodium and aluminium, and the reduc¬ 
tion of aluminium from the latter salt by 
the action of sodium. The first of these, 
which is in many ways the most interest¬ 
ing of the different operations, is effected 
by the action of a very intimate mixture 
of carbon and iron obtained by coking a 
mixture of pitch and finely divided iron 
upon melted caustic soda at a strong red 
heat. The operation is performed in large 
cast-steel crucibles, attached to the head 
of a hydraulic plunger, which are pressed 
against a fixed arc and delivery pipe, the 
whole arrangement forming a kina of still 
which is heated by gas from a Wilson 
producer running with heated air. The 
active reducing agent is carbon, the pur¬ 
pose of the iron being merely to ballast 
the carbon and prevent it fioating to the 
surface of the molten alkali. AhSut one- 
third of the latter is reduced, and distils 
over into a tubular receiver connected with 
a cylindrical pot filled with naphtha, 
which receives the condensed melted 
sodium. The remainder of the alkali be¬ 
comes carbonized, and the receivers, when 
cooled, are lixiviated in a tank, giving a 
solution of carbonate of soda, which is 
pumped back to the alkali works to be 
reconverted into caustic. 

The pots now used are about 18 inches 
in diameter, 2 feet high, and contain 
a^ut 80 pounds of materials. When the 
distillation is completed the pot is removed 
from its seat, drawn by a pair of tongs on 
a bogie to the discharging pit and emptied, 
a fr^h charge being added without allow¬ 
ing it to cool. In this way, and by sub¬ 
jecting the materials to a preliminary heat¬ 
ing before charging, the time of one opera¬ 
tion has been reduced from two and a 
half to one and a half hours. A maximum 
quantity of 14 pounds of sodium may be 
obtained by one operation, and the capac¬ 
ity of the four furnaces, each having five 
reducing pots, is about 1500 pounds of 
sodium per day. The sodium when col¬ 
lected is melted in heated petroleum, and 
cast into rectangular bars about a foot 
long, a form which is convenient for pack¬ 
ing in petroleum tins. When required for 
export the tin filled with petroleum and 
sealed is placed within a new tin partly 
filled with lime and petroleum, which ap¬ 
parently protects the metal in the inner 
tin from oxidation. The next operation, 
the preparation of aluminium chloride, is 
performed by the slow action of gaseous 
chlorine upon a mixtuse of alumina and 
carbon placed in a retort and strongly 
heated. The alumina obtained, jis nearly 
pure as possible.- is thoroughly incorpor¬ 
ated with the carbon in the form of lainj)- 
black by drying and molding the mixture 
in a small drain-pipe machine. The 
chloridizing furnaces resemble small open- 
hearth regenerative steel furnaces, each 
one having five D-shape clay retorts on th»‘ 
bed which are chargea from one end and 
are connected with a condenser at the 
other, the charging side being also pro¬ 
vided with a chlorine feed tube. The 


chlorine is made in stone stills in the usual 
manner from manganese ore and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the latter being laid on by a 
main from Messrs. Chance’s works. 
Originally the gas was delivered directly 
from the stills to the retorts, but owing to 
an explosion from some irregularity in the 
working of the latter it is now stored in 
gasometers, and the supply to each retort 
is controlled by a delicate hydraulic regu¬ 
lator, which can be adjusted by simply 
turning a cock to deliver the gas in quan¬ 
tities varying from about 50 pounds to 300 
pounds in 24 hours. 

The charge of the retort requires from 
two to three days to work it off, and the 
working capacity of the 12 furnaces is 
about 6000 pounds per day. The mixed 
double chloride of sodium and aluminium, 
containing about 12 per cent, of the latter 
metal, is finally reduced by heating it 
with sodium and cryolite, 80 pounds of the 
double chloride, 26 pounds of sodium, and 
30 pounds of cryolite, ground to a fine 
powder,' giving 8 pounds of metallic alu¬ 
minium, which contains about 98 per cent, 
of the pure metal, the rest being mainly 
iron and silicon. The reducing plant is 
still to some extent in the experimental 
stage; a small reverberatory furnace with 
a bed made of alumina and fire-clay having 
been tried in conjunction with two forms 
of crucible furnaces, the latter being so ar¬ 
ranged that the melted metal as it forms 
may fall through a hole in the bottom into 
a collecting pot placed below. No one of 
these forms of apparatus has yet been de¬ 
cisively adopted; but the experiment 
seems to show that some form of crucible 
furnace working continually is likely to 
be most advantageous. When fully at 
work, the producing capacity for alumin¬ 
ium will be about 500 pounds daily, at 
about 15/ per pound, ana 9d. per pound 
for sodium. ITie company, in addition to 
the pure metal, produces all the varieties 
of copper alloys known as aluminium 
bronzes, with from 2i to 10 per cent, of 
aluminium, and a 15 per cent, alloy with 
iron for a base in the production of soft 
iron castings. 


Iowa Shippers Up in Arms. 


A meeting of jobbers and manufactur¬ 
ers of Iowa cities was held at Davenport, 
Iowa, on the 14th inst., for the purpose of 
sustaining the Iowa Commissioners in the 
railroad rates they have proclaimed, and 
obtaining relief from alleged discrimina¬ 
tions made by the roads against the ship¬ 
pers of the State. Representatives to the 
number of more than 100 were present 
from Davenport, Dubuque, Clinton, Mus¬ 
catine, Burlington, Ottumwa, Des Moines 
and Keokuk. W. H. Torbert, of Du¬ 
buque, was chosen chairman. He said the 
great interests of the State were struggling 
for the right to live. There is no disposi¬ 
tion, he affirmed, to ruin the railroads, 
but firmness w ould be insisted on. 

Governor Larrabee w as introduced and 
received with applause. The Governor 
presented his well-known views at .some 
length, and gave his experience Jis a mamr- 
facturer and shipper, he being the owner 
of a large flouring mill. He said the'busi- 
ness men had assembled “to protest 
airainst the wrongs that are inflicted by the 
railroads u])on the jobbei-s, manufacturers 
and fanners of Iowa, and to formulate 
))lans for united action. Railroad man¬ 
agers. by denying that abuses exist, .seek 
to im])each the testimony of three-fourths 
of the people.’- The Governor review'ed 
the history of railroad legislation. 

Fred. Wild, an old railroad manager, 
now engaged as secretary of the local .ship¬ 
pers' as.sociation, gave tariff statistics and 
percentage comjiarisons from many points 
to others inside an<l outside of the State, 
showing how business is o])prc.ssed by ex¬ 
isting .schedule rates. The Hon. Jones T. 

D 


Lane pave a legal view of the case. Mr. 
Lane is the counsel of the railroad com¬ 
missioners. He says the railroads have 
not raisc^d a single point they will dare 
carry to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Their nue and cry was but a con¬ 
spiracy to throw dust^ in the eyes of the 
people of Iowa. * 

Robert Donahue, of Burlington, also ad¬ 
dressed the meeting. A committee on or¬ 
ganization was formed, comjiosed of Fred. 
Wild, of Davenport; Robert Donahue, of 
Burlington; W. Lange, of Dubuque, and 
J. R. Baldwin, of Clinton. An evening 
session was held, but it was of a strictly 
private character. The reported object 
was the formulation of plans for a legal 
contest. 


Corporation Wrecking. 

Railroad wreckers were roughly handled 
in a decision rendered in Chicago last 
week by Judge Tuley in the case of the 
Smith Bridge Company v%. Henry Craw¬ 
ford. The plaintiffs claimed that in 1882 
they constructed two bridges over the 
Wabash River for the Chicago and Great 
Southern Railroad, under contract, 
for |;21,000; that Mr. Crawford, who 
undertook to build the road, did so under 
a construction contract, having claimed 
that he had no interest in the company, 
wffiereas, in fact, he owned $2,400,000 ot 
the stock. It was further claimed that 
this contruction contract was made through 
a dummy board of directors, the contract 
being made to himself; that as soon as the 
contract was completed he caused a mort¬ 
gage he held on the railroad to be fore¬ 
closed and a receiver for the entire assets 
appointed. The old company being thus 
burst up, a new company was created. In 
this way every creditor of the old com¬ 
pany, including the complainants in the 
present suit, were left without any means 
of satisfying their claims. “ The time has 
come,” said the Judge, “when the courts 
must rise equal to the emergency that is 
now upon them, equal to the changed con¬ 
ditions and methods of transacting the 
affairs of corporations, and hold that the 
manipulators of corporations do not lose 
their identity because they hide behind 
corporate forms and proceedings. Trusts, 
heretofore unknown to the law, are 
formed to manipulate corporations, by 
which the people are oppressed and the 
powers of the State dened. Corporation 
wTccking has become an established prac¬ 
tice, and parties even use the forms of a 
court of equity for that purpose. Ad¬ 
vanced ground must be taken, and these 
manipulators of corporations, whether 
‘ trustees ’ or ‘ wreckers, ’ must be held 
personally accountable for corporate assets 
which get into their possession and for all 
profits made by their manipulations in 
their private interests of corporate prop¬ 
erty or corporate franchises. The courts 
must in such cases apply the rule which 
courts of equity apply in all other trans¬ 
actions and deal* with the reaV party, the 
moving party, the real actor, and will 
gnisp the substance without regard to the 
obscuring forms under which it may be 
hidden.” 


At the last meeting of the Quebrada 
Railway, Land and Copper C’ompany, the 
concern o])erating copper mines in Venezu¬ 
ela, the chairman stated that under their 
contract with the Sociftf^ des Mf'taux the 
company are guaranteed £70 per ton of 
best selected, the production being limited 
to 12,960 tons of copper, as its equivalent, 
for three years. During the course of his 
remarks the chairman said: The pro¬ 

ducers of copper may find it wiser to limit 
their ])rodnction of copper in the future to. 
such quantities as they can sell at a reason¬ 
able profit than to go on producing larger 
(|uantitics at a loss and exhausting their 
mines into the bargain.” 
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English Capital at Cumberland Gap. 


The American Association, Limited, 
with headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn., is 
an English syndicate, composed of the 
following directors: E. A. Pontifex, presi¬ 
dent, who is also president of the Cape 
Copper Mining CoTnpany, of London; 
Dilwin Parrish, who is also president of 
the London Telephone Company; Thomas 
Brooks, of Manchester, coal master and 
banker; Thomas Ashton, banker and manu¬ 
facturer; N. Story Maskeylyne, M. P. and, 
Jacob Higson, of the Ebbwvale Steel Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Hi^on, who has other large 
interests in En^and, is a man of great ex¬ 
perience, and has directed a great deal of 
loreign money to this country. Clarence 
Carg, of New York, is another director. 
Several large stockholders are heavy coal 
operators in Great Britain. The general 
manager of the company is Mr. Alex A. 
Arthur, at Knoxville, Tenn. The syndi¬ 
cate owns Cumberland Gap and 60,000 
acres of mineral lands adjoining, lying in 
the States of Kentucky, Virginia and Ten¬ 
nessee. These three States corner in on 
the top of the Gap. This region of country 
has for a long time been known to be un¬ 
derlaid with deposits of iron ore dnd coal, 
but being imaccessible to markets the 
lands were of little value. Recent geo¬ 
logical surveys and publications by the 
State of Kentucky caused foreign capital¬ 
ists to make investigations, which has re¬ 
sulted in large investments in Eastern 
Kentucky coal fields. The company is 
now tunneling Cumberland Gap, and will 
open it to all railroads. The Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad is now building an 
extension from Pineville, and will connect 
with a new road from Atlanta. Two other 
roads are approaching this point to make 
connection, and five additional lines are 
negotiating for the right to run through the 
tunnel. Claims to have Oriskany ore run¬ 
ning 56 per cent, metallic iron with only 
trace of phosphorus; red fossiliferous ore 
in abundance, with 58 per cent, iron; a 
carbonate iron, with 44 per cent, of iron 
and low in phosphorus; argillaceous ore, 
with 47 per cent, of iron and manganifer- 
ous ore, running 80 per cent, manganese 
and 10 per cent. iron. Besides, the Com¬ 
pany own Bessemer ore lands in the Alle¬ 
gheny range. It is claimed that an abun¬ 
dance of fine lime rock lies easy of access. 
The coal deposits are perhaps more bounti¬ 
ful than the ore. Near the Gap there are 
from 8 to 14 seams, all within reach, 
among them three beds of Cannel and 
three beds of coking coal. These coals 
have been thoroughly tested both in this 
country and across the water. The Cannel 
coal of Eastern Kentucky has long been 
highly valued for gas producing as well as 
for fuel. Mr. Arthur claims that they 
will be able to produce steel very cheaply. 
The company have selected a level valley in 
which to locate a town, and will call it 
Middlesboro’, after the great manufacturing 
center of England by that name. Several 
coal leases have already been let out by the 
company, and they are now arranging for 
the first of their furnaces to be put up at 
once. Including the men at work on the 
approaching extensions of the railroad, an¬ 
other at work opening up the mines, there 
are over 5000 laborers in the vicinity, push¬ 
ing forward this large enterprise. 


The Pittsburgh Suspension Bridge. 

—The Sixth Street suspension bridge across 
the Ohio River connecting the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny is now being 
inspected in a very thorough and exhaust¬ 
ive manner. The bridge was built in 1856 
by John A. Roebling, and was the second 
of the kind in the country, the first having 
.just been com])leted at Niagara. The 
present inspection is under the direction of 
John A. Roebling, Jr., of New York, and 
Engineer W. Hilderbrand is in charge o 


the work. The anchorage of the bridge, 
by its cables, was considered wonderful 
when it was built. Eight long links of 
chain go down into the ground in semicir¬ 
cular form at the ends of the bridge, and 
to these the cables are attached. At the 
end of each of the four chains is a heavy 
cast-iron plate weighing five tons, wrhich is 
imbedded near the bottom of a mass of 
.solid masonry 35 feet long and 25 feet 
deep. This masonry has been opened for 
examination and is in first-class condition. 
The cables and chains, which were sur¬ 
rounded with tar, have not corroded, but 
piarafiine is being substituted for the tar, 
and the rest of the wall filled up with big 
cut stones cemented together. The caps 
have also been taken off the towers, and 


tained by electrolytic methods. It is noted 
tha,t the iron mirror rotates the plane of 
polarization, the direction of which varies 
with the direction of the electric current. 


New Single-Action Arch Press. 


I We present in the accompanying en- 
! gravings a general view and details of one 
of the latest designs of single-action 
presses put upon the market by the E. W. 
Bliss Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is- 
specially adapted for operating sub-presses 
j in the manufacture of watch movements 
and other small w’ork requiring consider¬ 
able power and great accuracy. It may 
also be used in ordinary cutting, punching 


NEW ARCH PRESS, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y 


all the wires of the cables are being care¬ 
fully inspected by Mr. Hilderbrand. There 
is not the slightest break in those so far 
inspected. The bridge and its anchorage 
are practically in as good condition as 
w’hen it was built. 


A transparent deposit of platinum can 
be obtain^ by covering the bottom of a 
glass dish wdth a mixture of platinic 
chloride and glycerol ; this is evaporated 
to dryness, and finally washed with alcohol 
to remove the product of decomposition of 
the glycerol. The metallic deposit is per¬ 
fectly transparent, the transmitted light 
being of a dark blue-grey tint. The com¬ 
mercial method of producing platinum 
mirrors by reducing the chloride with 
essence of lavender and heating the con¬ 
taining vessel up to the temperature at 
which the glass softens does not yield a 
sufficient cohesive product. Transparent 
layers of platinum and mirror deposits of 
iron, nickel and cobalt, can also lie ob¬ 


and forming operations within the range 
of its capacity. The press frame is of the 
ordinary arch pattern, and the slide is pro¬ 
vided with adjustable V-shaped gibbs to 
take up wear and keep slide working true. 
The special feature of the press is in the 
slide, which is made in two parts and con¬ 
nected with a steel wedge-shaped adjuat- 
ment, making a practically sohd mass of 
metal between the crankshaft and face of 
slide, which is especially desirable for 
heavy or very accurate work. 

The details of this w edge adjustment are 
show n in Figs. 2 and 3. The mandrel is 
made in two parts, and a wedge, W, is 
fitted between these, being operated by 
means of a screw, S, and handwffieel and 
engaging the slides P R. The hight of 
the mandrel from the bed can thus be ac¬ 
curately adjusted. A pow-erful clutching 
device is iLsed to connect the wheel to the 
shaft. 

This press is designated as No. 51, and 
its general dimensions are as follows: 
Width between uprights, 12^inchea; open- 
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ing in bed as desired; motion of slide from 
^ to 4 inches, according to the work; ad¬ 
justment of slide, inch; balance wheel, 
84 inches diameter, 44^ inches face, weight 
400 pounds. Total weight of press, 1400 
pounds. 

Recent Treasury Decisions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has pro¬ 
mulgated the following decisions in extenm^ 
affecting the customs duties on metals: 

LOCOMOTIVE CRANK-PIN TURNINGS. 

On an appeal from an assessment of 
duty at the rate of cents per pound on 
certain iron locomotive crank-pin forgings 
claimed to be dutiable at the rate of 2 
cents per pound for ‘‘ forgings of iron and 
steel for vessels, steam engines and loco¬ 
motives, or par^ thereof, weighing each 
25 pounds or more,” the Department re¬ 
vokes the assessment. . The question in¬ 
volved in this case is whether the term 
forgings of iron and steel” used in said 


Bessemer steel slabs or cakes, which are 
intended for use in the manufacture of fin¬ 
ished steel plates, sheets or bars, is held to 
be dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent, ad 
valorem for ‘ ‘ steel ingots ♦ ♦ ♦ and 
slabs, by whatever process made, ♦ ♦ ♦ 

valued at 4 cents per pound or less.” 

DUTY ON COPPER IN SILVER ORE. 

The Treasury Department afiirms a de¬ 
cision of the collector at El Paso, Texas, 
assessing duty at the rate of 2^ cents per 
pound on the copper contained in certain 
so-called silver, and entered free of duty as 
silver ore. The appellant claims that, in- 
asra icb as the ore contains less that 6 per 
cent, of copper, and as there are no smelt¬ 
ing works in the United States which will 
pay for copper contained in any ore unless 
the amount should exceed 5 per cent., the 
ore in question is strictly a free or silver 
ore. He further claims that the percent¬ 
age of copper found—viz., | per cent.— 
in said ore, having been ascertained by the 
wet or volumetric method, is excessive. 
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provision of law covers only forgings of 
the two metals combined or both forgings 
of iron and formngs of steel, and the 
proper rate of duty on the forgings in 
question, which are composed of iron alone 
is dependent on its solution. This ques¬ 
tion nas been submitted to the Attorney- 
General, who under date of the 2d inst., 
reports that, in his opinion, the phrase 
“ forgings of iron and steel ” in said pro¬ 
vision of law, and also in T. I., 167, which 
imposes a duty ot 2^ cents per pound on 
“forgings of iron and steel, or forged 
iron, of whatever shape or in whatever 
stage of manufacture,” should be inter¬ 
pret^ to include for^gs of iron and also 
lor^^gs of steel, and not alone those in 
which the two metals are combined in the 
same forgings. The Department accepts 
the opinion of the Attorney-General as to 
the proper interpretation of said provision 
of law, and you are hereby anthorized to 
readjust the entry in accordance therewith, 
and to take measures for refunding the ex¬ 
cess of duty. This decision revues the 
Department’s decision of May 16 last, in 
which the contrary view was held as to 
certain forgings of steel. 

DUTY ON “RBMELTINO STEEL.” 

An article called “remelting steel,” 
which upon further investigation was 
found to consist of the best quality of 


and that the dutiable percentage of cop¬ 
per, if any, should have been ascertained 
by the dry or fire assay. The decision as 
to the liability of said copper to duty, 
being in accordance with T. I., 186, and 
the Department’s decision of November 
21, 1887, is affirmed. It appearing from 
the report that ihe meth^ which was 
used in the ascertainment of the percent¬ 
age of said copper is more accurate than 
that claimed by the appellant, the decision 
is also afi5rmed as to the quantity of duti¬ 
able copper found. 

The lowest bidder for a new fireboat for 
the protection of the harbor of Boston was 
found to be Charles F. Elmes, of Chicago, 
when the bids were opened last week. Un¬ 
fortunately his bid, though the lowest, 
was $2000 above the limit allowed by the 
appropriation, and new bids were called 
for. He has again entered the lists de¬ 
termined to carry off the contract. He 
built the engines for the fireboats used in 
Chicago, wmch have proved very satis¬ 
factory. 

On the 14th inst. two large agricultural 
implement warehouses at Peoria, Ill., with 
all their contents, were destroyed by fire. 
One belonged to Martin & Co. and the 
other to Kingman & Co. The destruction 


of a large grain elevator at the same time in 
the same city gives color to the theory that 
the fires were of incendiary origin. All 
were covered by insurance. 

The Oscillations of High Chimneys. 

—In the Memoires de la SociHe des In- 
genieurs civile particulars are given of the 
oscillations of a chimney stack near Mar¬ 
seilles, 85 m. (115 feet) high, with an ex¬ 
terior diameter at the top of 1.22 m. (4 
feet). During a severe storm it was de¬ 
termined, by observing the shadow of the 
chimney, that its greatest oscillation 
was half a meter (nearly 1 foot 8 inches). 
It was further observed that a chimney set 
in motion by a gust of wind oscillates from 
four to five times backward and forward 
until it is at rest a^ain. M. E. Burgh 
asserts that should this momentum during 
the oscillations of a chimney repeat itseif 
in such a manner that its direction coin¬ 
cides with that of the oscillation, the over¬ 
throw of the chimney may be expected. 
This is the explanation given for the de¬ 
struction of many a chimney constructed in 
accordance with sound principles of stabil¬ 
ity. The Oesterreichische Zeitschr\ft fur 
Bergund Hattenwesen adds to this statement 
the qualification that, in the case of a 
chimney near Vienna, 50 m. (164 feet) 
high, and constructed of concentric (hol¬ 
low) rings, with an inner diameter at the 
top of 2 m. (64 feet), which is exposed to 
considerable gusts of wind, the oscillations 
were most carefully and repeatedly meas¬ 
ured with a theodolite, when the observa¬ 
tions showed an extreme oscillation of 
only 16 cm. (64 inches) during severe 
storms. _ 

The American Well Works, of Aurora, 
ni., have issued a 48-page illustratea 
“Treatise on Natural Gas and Oil,” with 
illustrations and descriptions of tools and 
appliances. Several pages of interesting 
information are given regarding the dis¬ 
covery and properties of natur^ gas, to¬ 
gether with the theories of its origin. 
TTiese are follow-ed by a full catalogue of 
boring appliances, including portable 
steam engines, artesian well rigs, oil well' 
tools, the Hercules steam drill, hydraulic 
mounted revolving machines, horse-power 
revolving rigs. Chapman’s revolving proc¬ 
ess and patent force expansion drills, hy¬ 
draulic and jetting machine, pipes, fit¬ 
tings, &c. 

Contracts for nearly 7000 tons of cast- 
iron water-pipe were placed by the city 
authorities of Chicago on the 16th ult. Six- 
inch pipe will be furnished by the Addyston 
Pipe and Steel Company, of Cincinnati, at 
$24.85 per ton. All other sizes will be 
supplied by R. D. Wood & Co., of Phila¬ 
delphia, at the following rates: Eight- 
inch, $^.84 per ton; 12-inch, $24.70 per 
ton; 16-inch, $24.60 per ton; 24-inch 
$24.40 per ton. These prices are stated 
to be at least $3 per ton lower than the 
prices at which similar contracts were 
placed last year. 

Representative Thomas, of Illinois, a 
meml^ of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, has prepared an original design lor 
a war vessel, wmch will be laid before the 
committee. The vessel is to be known as 
the pneumatic dynamite monitor. The 
estimated cost of the vessel is $1,500,000. 

Shefiield, like Manchester, wants a canal 
to the sea, and can have it by expending 
$5,000,000 on a trench 50 miles long. A 
Sheffield paper says: “We have lost 
steel rails and ship-plates. There remain 
tires, wheels, axles and springs; armor 
plates, gun forgings, propeller blades, 
cranks and those mighty castings which 
require to be tugged by traction engines, 
for, if they go % radl, they want more 
room than ^yalty itself.” 
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The American Meat Company, just or¬ 
ganized with their headtjuarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., are probably the most extensive 
company of the kind in the United States. 
The company have over 4,000,000 acres of 
land in Mexico and New Mexico, upon 
which they have at the present time 425,- 
000 hem] of cattle. This large body of 
land is owned by the company in fee 
simple, and the company propose to go 
into the cattle-raising business on the 
widest scale. The cattle will be shipped 
to Kansas City, where they will be 
slaughtered m the large house erected for 
that purjiose. J. H. Flagler, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, through his connection with the 
McKeesport Tube Works, is president. 

According to experiments conducted by 
the Health Board of New York, it appears 
that dry heat of even 280° is insufficient to 
kill disease germs, except in cases where 
the fabric is perfectly dry or so loosely 
rolled or folded that the heat can jicnetratc* 
it. But by injecting live steam into the 
tank Dr. Edson's assistants have been able 
to disinfect clothing and bedding at a tem¬ 
perature of about 100°, and the goods 
come out of the tank unhurt, excej)t that 
the colors in some kinds of cloth are ef¬ 
faced or badly mixed. The disinfection 
by steam is rapid and satisfactory. Iron 
cages are being prepared for the collection 
and return of bedding and clothing. 
Each cage has a lock to it, and the owners 
of clothing can keep the key while the 
goods are being disinfected. The w'ork is 
done by the Health Department free of 
charge. 

The labor unions of New South Wales 
are the ruling power. The\ American 
steam.ship Alameda, of the Oceanic Steam¬ 
ship Company, arrived at Sydney from San 
Francisco last month, having on board 33 
Chinamen employed in the menial posi¬ 
tions, such as shovelers and trimmers, 
which no American coveted. Otherwise, 
from the captain down, including waiters, 
engineers and porters, all were Americans. 
The amalgamated labor unions of New 
South Wales resolved that the Chinese 
must go, and accordingly the steamship 
officers were notified that unle.s8 the ob¬ 
noxious Celestials were discharged the 
vessel would not be allowed to dock, land 
her cargo or to take new supplies of coal. 
While the Government authorities had 
under consideration measures intended for 
her relief, the captain so far weak ned 
that an agreement was signed to receive 
on board as passengers 21 members of the 
seaman’s union who would supersede the 
Chinamen on arriving at San Francisco. 
All other lines converging at Sydney, re¬ 
port said, would be similarly purged. A 
Sydney correspondent says: “The labor¬ 
ing man is the real ruler of New South 
Wales, and dictates terms and conditions 
which suit himself and which are unquest- 
ioningly acceded to. Wages here are three 
times what they are in London, and yet 
the laboring man considers himself down¬ 
trodden, and continually makes new de¬ 
mands.” The more thoughtful of the 
people dep^cate the unreason of the 
wholesale denunciation of the Chinese, 
and apprehend grave complications with 
the Chinese Government unless more con¬ 
sideration and moderation are exercised. 

Seventeen deadly bombs of the anarch¬ 
ist pattern were found in the scnip-iron 
pile of the Swift Iron and Steel Works, 
near Cincinnati, where it had been gath¬ 
ered from various sources. 

According to the new rule just enforced 
at all the ports of the Island of Cuba, navi¬ 
gation duties have been suppressed for all 
vessels belonging to the nations with whom 
Spain has a commercial treaty, and in their 
stead a duty of f 1 for each ton of goods 


landed and shipped has been established. 
This measure considerably increases the 
•expenses on all goods imported and ex- 
|X)rted, tus w’ill be seen here^ifter. A 
steamer measuring 1760 tons can load 3000 
tons of goods, and will pay; on g(X)ds im- 
^)orted, 13000; on goods ex|x>rted, 1^3000 
to 1^6000. Same steamer paid before, 6^ 
cents for each ton of measurement, $1100. 
Difference, $4900 more now than before. 

Costa Rica has taken the initial step to¬ 
ward carrying into practical effect the 
project of a Central American confedera¬ 
tion by decreeing that henceforth all citi¬ 
zens of Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Honduras shall enjoy all the rights and 
])rivileges of her own citizens when within 
her boimdaries. 

The value of imports of fruits, including 
cocoanuts, from the West Inclies into the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 
1888,'was $5,806,687.* 

The deficiency in the French wheat crop 
Inus already lead to unusuiilly heavy pur¬ 
chases of wheat on the Pacific coast for 
direct export to Franci*. 

The first tea shi]) from C’hina this season 
made the trip to New York in 65 days. 

The Barings and other well-known 
houses will issue in Getober the stock of a 
comjianv with a capital of £10,00(t,00C, 
fornjed to work a concession to supply 
Buenos Ayres with water. 

Duties are collected on merchandise 
arriving from Mexico by parcels post in ac¬ 
cordance with a convention, which went 
into force July 1. 

The firing of Cannon in .Tacksonville as 
a protection from y(*llow fever is ridiculed 
by the New Orleans Timt a-Dt niornit. The 
editor says: “ The concussion theory is as 
absurd as it is old. It was tried half a 
century ago in the Gulf cities, and its only 
effect was to kill by the shock nearly all 
the convalescents. The Jacksonville au¬ 
thorities have, it is true, warned the peo- 
])le of the salute and advised them not to 
lie frightened over it, but this advice can¬ 
not always be followed by persons sick of 
the fever, and the cannonade is only too 
likely to be followed by an increased death 
rate, without the slightest good resulting 
from it. And it will undoubtedly have 
the effect of still further increasing the 
panic, as in an infected tow n nothing tends 
more to spread the gloom and feeling of 
terror than to have the sky overclouded 
with smoke and the minute guns steadily 
firing. If this does not cause the bravest 
Jacksonvillian to lose his nerves, nothing 
will.” 

At the meeting of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the American Protective Tariff 
League, Stephen W. Roach, of New’ York, 
was elected manager in place of Garrett 
Roach, decea.sed, and cx-Govemor Hoyt, 
of Pennsylvania, was electcKl general sec¬ 
retary of the League, in place of Joseph 
D. Weeks, resigned. 

A tract of 110,000 acres of coal lands in 
Colorado, 60 miles north of Pueblo, is said 
to have been bought by a number of Penn¬ 
sylvania capitalists for $3,850,000. Some 
of the coal veins are 12 feet thick. 

An invention to regulate combustion and 
to prevent sparks from locomotives has 
been patented by Robert H. Coleman, the 
ironmaster, of Lebanon, Pa. Report says 
that its value has been proven in practical 
tests. 

Pern is suffering severely from the sud¬ 
den ccllajise of paper money circulation. 
It is estimated that 60,000,000 paper sols 
guaranteed by the Government remain in 
private hands, and is practically u.seless. so 
that numbers of families in Lima and other 
principal cities are unable to buy the ne¬ 
cessities of life. Consul Brent, in describ¬ 
ing the situation, which he regarded as 


almost hopeless, says: “ Such a blow to a 
nation in such financial straits as Peru is 
to-day is hardly conceivable abroad.” 

Rumors come both from Ottawa and an 
agent of the New Zealand Government 
now in San Francisco that negotiations are 
pending between the Australian colonies 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway for a 
line of mail .steamers to Vancouver and 
Brisbane on the termination of direct 
service via San Francisco next October. 
Should a contract be made, which seems 
not improbable, the bulk of American cor¬ 
respondence would go through the Do¬ 
minion. 

The coroners jury sitting in the case of 
the ('hrystie street fire, by which a number 
of persons lost their lives, find that the 
building law recpiiring fire-escapes is in- 
adcijuate in their ajiplication to factories 
where large numbers of working people 
are engaged, and recommend such revision 
as shall afford the needed protection. 

The Manhattan Club offered a round 
$800,000 for the Stewart mansion, without 
securing the proj)erty. 

Austin C’orbin hsis resorted to legal 
ra(‘asurcs for the su])pression of foul odors 
on Barren Ishind, where the city refuse is 
eonveited into fertilizers. He claims to 
have suffered to the extent of $100,000. 

The acting superintendent of the Mari¬ 
time Exchange*, in speaking of the sinking 
of the ocean steamship (reiser by the col¬ 
lision w’ith the Thingvalla off the coast of 
Novia Scotia, saitl: “ It seems almost im¬ 
possible to prevent such accidents at sea, 
unless the masters of vessels adopt the plan 
of running very slow’ when the we*ather is 
thick. Captains are usually anxious to 
make good tinu*." The ocean lane sys¬ 
tem, the acting superintendent thought, 
might be to a certain extent effeetual, but 
people who go to sea should make up their 
minds that there are risks which they must 
assume. 

There is no yellow fever in any part of 
Florida, exc<‘pting .Tacksonville, Tampa 
and Manatee, and it is believed that it is 
not now’ e])idcmic anyw’here. In Jackson¬ 
ville hist week the victims of yellow’ fever 
nundiered only three. 

The materials for the repair ot the 
damaged steamship Thingvalla, at Halifax, 
will be forwarded from New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Gen. J. L. Curtis, who hsis been nomi¬ 
nated for President by the American party, 
is President of the Franklin Steel and 
Zinc Company, of New Jersey, and is in¬ 
terested in other steel and zinc projects. 

There is talk at Detroit about the possi¬ 
bility of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
making that city one of the principal points 
of connection w’ith the United States rail¬ 
road system by means of a tunnel. 

The rising port of Tacoma, the center of 
a great wheat and lumbering region, will 
this year ship 80 cargoes of wheat, mostly 
from the Palouse country, m Eastern 
Washington Territory. 

The President of the American Paper 
Makers’ As-sociation has collected reliable 
data showing that the paper trade which 
stood 21st ill rank among American man¬ 
ufactures in 1880, is now 14th, and thjm 
the capital invested has nearly doubled is 
the last eight years. The annual product 
has far more than doubled in quantity, 
and in spite of lower prices is 75 per cent, 
greater in value. The number of em¬ 
ployees is 40,000, against 24,500 in 1880, 
and the w ages paid are more than twice 
the total in the last census year. The 
average per day for each worker was then 
$1.13, and now it is $1.50. 

George N. Tatham died early Sunday 
morning at Jenkinstown, Pa., where he 
was spending the summer. He had been 
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ill for a long time. Mr. Tatham was born 
in Philadelphia in 1807, and had been for 
many years the senior member of the firm 
of Tatham Brothers, manufacturers of lead 
pipe. Henry B. and William P. Tatham, 
in Philadelphia, and Charles, another 
brother, in business in New York, survive. 

So great are the improvements made in 
Germany in the navigation of rivers and 
c^als that the total tonnage of the Ger¬ 
man river fieet is only a trifle under that 
of her whole merchant navy, being, ac¬ 
cording to the returns for 1885, 1,242,000 
tons, against 1,294,000. A good idea of 
the part played by river navigation in the 
internal commerce of Germany may be 
gained from observing the relative propor¬ 
tion of land and water freight in the com¬ 
mercial returns of some of the leading 
citiew. The following table comprises 
some of the more striking instances: 

,-Tons received—v 

By rail. By water. 

Berlin. 3,.%)4,000 3,348,(100 

Haraburjf. 1,191,000 8,2:n,no() 

Bremen. 776,000 184,(XlO 

Mannheim and Ludwitr- 

shafen. 1,776,000 2,041,000 

Ruhrort, Duisbergr and 

Hochfeld (ports of the 

Rhine). 5,427,000 4,107,000 

In the cases of Hamburg and Bremen sea 
tonnage is, of course, excluded. 

The new twin-screw steamer of the In¬ 
man Line, the City of New York, and the 
Cunard Line’s second-best boat, the Um¬ 
bria, steamed down the bay on Saturday 
within an hour of each other, bound over 
a course 2850 marine miles long, for 
Queenstown. It is positively affirmed that 
they will not race, but it is just possible, 
as somebody has remarked, that they ‘‘will 
endeavor in a humble way to see which 
will get there first.” 

It is estimated that the city of Brooklyn 
will this year have a population of 800,000, 
and that five years hence there w ill be fully 
1,000,000 people within the present 
boundaries. 

By the death of Charles Crocker San 
Franciso loses a citizen wliose property 
was worth $40,000,000. 

New York’s Future. —The future of 
New York City is outlined by Andrew 
H. Green, ex-ComptroIler and ex-Park 
Commissioner, w’^hose oflices contributed 
largely to the laying out of Central 
Park. He predicts the eventual absorp¬ 
tion within the corporation limits of the 
town of Westchester, of the whole of 
Kings County, of Flushing, Newtown and 
.lamaica, in Queens County, and all of 
Staten Island, giving to the city an area 
of about 320 square miles, as compared 
with London with an area of 687 square 
miles. To effect this object Mr. Green 
would remove all obstacles, open ways, 
build bridges and make it cheap and con¬ 
venient for anybody to live here. He says: 
“From the easternmost point of Staten 
Island to the northerly line of the city, be¬ 
ing the southerly line of Yonkers, would 
be 32 miles. From the Battery to its ex¬ 
treme northerly line would be, say, 18 
miles, and from the Hudson River to the 
easterly line of Flushing would be about 
7i miles. We cannot keep too constantly 
in mind that New York is and is to be the 
great manufacturing center of the con¬ 
tinent. Its domestic is probably three times 
its foreign commerce. No impediment 
should be placed in the way of conven¬ 
iences for continuing our hold on the p-eat 
continental traffic which by all the nghts 
of topographical advantages belongs here. 
Tlie Iludson should be bridged, of course 
avoiding needless obstructions to the water¬ 
way. The great continental railway lines 
must be facilitated in establishing their 
terminals here. WTiere capitalists are will¬ 
ing to embark their money to open new 
ways to the city, to bridging and tunnel¬ 
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ing the adjacent waters, they should be 
encouraged, not opposed by vexatious 
legislation. Within a radius of 25 miles 
from the Battery in Jersey there are more 
people to-day than in Brooklyn, more than 
the whole State of Connecticut, and the 
da}" is not distant when the necessities of 
business and the convenience of adminis¬ 
tration will force a concentration of the 
various tow"ns, cities and villages w"ithin 
this radius into one great municipality, 
with immense advantages for the accom¬ 
modation of domestic traffic, and with ex¬ 
cellent water facilities.” 


The World’s Fast War Ships. 


An interesting and valuable collection 
of statistics has just been laid before Con¬ 
gress, comprising the principal war vessels 
of all navies, classified according to speed. 
According to these, England has four 
armored and half a dozen unarmored 
cruisers that make 15 knots. Her armored 
16-knot vessels include the Imperieuse and 
Warspite, of 8400 tons each; the Colling- 
wood of 9500, the Rodney of 10,300, the 
Camperdown, Benbow, Anson and Howe 
of 10,600 each. She hjis building the 
Victoria and Sans Pared of 10,470 tons 
each, and the Trafalgar and Nile of 11,940. 
Her six unarmored cruisers going 16 knots 
include four of the Leander class, 3750 
tons each, while four more of the Blanche 
class, 1580 tons, are building. Passing to 
unarmored vessels of 17 knots, England 
has eight of the Archer class, 1770 tons, 
on which our gunboats of the Yorktown 
class are modeled. She has also the Sur¬ 
prise and Alacrity, 1400 tons; four vessels 
of the Mersey class, 4050, and the Poly¬ 
phemus, 2640. Of British 18-knot vessels, 
the most remarkable are the armored Or¬ 
lando, Undaunted, Australia, Narcissus, 
Galatea, Immortality and Aurora of 5600 
tons each, all but the two latter already 
built. The same high speed is ascribed to 
the w"ell-known unarmored vessels, Iris 
and Mercury, 3730 tons, and to four .small 
craft of the Grasshopper class, 525 tons. 
Great Britain's 19-knot vessels now" build¬ 
ing are the unarmored cruisers Melpomene, 
Magicienne and Marathon, 2950 tons, and 
the Barham and Bel Iona, 1800. Of 
20-knot vessels, she has building the 
Medea and Medusa, 2800 tons; the Vulcan, 
6620, and the Blake and Blenheim. 9000, 
besides seven small vessels of 735 tons. 
Fiance has no few’er than four armored 
and 13 unarmored vessels of 15 knots. 
She has of 16 knots the armored Courbet 
built and the powerful Hoche, Magenta 
and Neptune, 10,581 tons each, now build¬ 
ing. The unarmored Tourville and Du- 
quesne are also 16-knot cruisers. Of 17 
knots the most im]X)rtant vessel is the 
Sfax, 4480 tons, while there are four more 
unarmored cruisers of the Faucon class, 
about 1272 tons. In the 18-knot array w e 
find the two most pow erful vessels in the 
French navy, the armored Marceau of 10,- 
581 tons and Brennus of 11,000. Then 
there is the swift un.'UTnored Milan of 1560 
tons, besides eight torpedo boats of the 
Bombe class, 321 tons. France of 19-knot 
unarmored vessels has the Forbin, 1848 
tons, already built, and five others of the 
same class building. She has also under 
construction the Jean Bart, Alger and Isly 
of 4162 tons, the Cycille of 5766, and the 
Tage of 7045. She claims 20 knots for the 
armored vessel Dupuy de Lome, 6297 tons, 
and also for the unarmored Davaust and 
Suchet, 3027 tons, all now building. 

Italy has two big armor clads, the 
Duilio and Dandolo, of 15 knots, and 
half a dozen unarmored cniisers. Sho 
has three powerful armored vessels, the 
Andrea Doria, Ruggiero di Lauria, and 
Francesco Morisini, of 10,045 tons each, 
besides two unarmored cniisers, all going 
16 knots. Of her three 17-knot ves.sels 
the most important is the unarmored 
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Giovanni Bausan, 3068 tons. But it is 
in her 18-knot vessels that Italy is in¬ 
comparable, since these include the 
pow-erful armor clads Italia. 13,898 tons, 
and Lepanto, 13,550, already built, and 
the Re Umberto, Sicilia, and Sardegna, 
14,000 tons, building, besides four small 
unarmored vessels. Her 19-knot un- 
armored cruisers are four of the Vesuvio 
type, 3530 tons, and five of the Dogali, 
2200 tons, three of these nine vessels 
being already built. Finally, of small 
20-knot topedo cralt she has nine of the 
Tripoli type, 741 tons, and six of the 
Folgore, 317 tons. 

Germany has one gunboat built and half 
a dozen building of 15 knots. She has 
also the unarraored cniisers Prinz Adal¬ 
bert and Leipzig, 3925 tons; the Alex¬ 
andrine and Arcona, 2370 tons: the Char- 
lotta, 8360 tons; the Freya, 2017. (d 16- 
knot vessels she h'ls the unarmored Hoheii- 
zollem, 1700 tons; the Pfeil and Blitz, 
1382 tons; the Ziethen, 975. She has no 
vessels of 17 knots, but she has under con¬ 
struction the Wacht of 1240 tons, w hich is 
expected to go 19 knots, and the Grief of 
2000, for w’hich 20 knots are promi.secl. 
She has also three -unarmored vessels 
building, the Irene, Princess Wilhelm, 
and one other, of 4400 tons each, which 
are to make 18 knots. 

Spain has an armor clad, the Pelayo, 
of 9902 ton.s, which makes 15 knots, be¬ 
sides two unarmored cruisers of 3342 
tons each, two others of 1152 tons, two 
of 1030, and four of 1055. She has none 
cla.ssed as 16, and none as 18-knot vessels; 
but of 17-knot unarmored cruisers she has 
the Arragon of 3342 tons, and the Reiiia 
Cristina, the Reina Mercedes, and the Al¬ 
fonso XII, each of 3090. Spain is becom¬ 
ing famous for fa.st war vessels, and has 
under construction no fewer than six 
armored 19-knot cruisers of 7000 tons 
each, a little larger than our own Maine 
and Texas, of which only 17 are expected. 
She has al<«j already built the famous un¬ 
armored Reina Regente of 5600 tons, mak¬ 
ing 20 knots, the fastest ves.sel of her class 
in the w"orld. This cruiser may be practi¬ 
cally the model for the new 20-knot un¬ 
armored vessel of 5800 tons displacement 
provided for in the pending House Naval 
Appropriation bill. Spain has also the 
Destructor, of 458 tons, a 20-knot vessel, 
and both of the Reina Regente and of the 
20-knot torpedo types she is building three 
more vessels each. 

Russia has one annored and three un¬ 
armored vessels of 15 knots, and is build¬ 
ing three armored vessels, the Tchesma, 
Sinope, and Catherine II, of 10,181 tons 
each, to go 16 knots. She also has five 
middle-class ironclads, the Dmitri Donskoi, 
of 17 knots, and the Admiral Nachimoff, 
Alexander II, Nicholas I, and Pamjatz 
Azova of 18 knots. Bhe has an unarmored 
cruiser of 19 knots, the Admiral Koi niloff, 
and two small craft of 20 knots. Brazil 
has her famous Riachuelo of 16 knots ami 
Aquidaban of 15, besides the unarraored 
Almirante Tamandarfi of 17 knots. Chili 
has the renowned Esmeralda of 18 knots, 
and a larger vessel building of 19 knots. 
Austria has one armored vessel of 16 knoti 
and one of 17, besides two unarraored 
cruisers of 19 knots and one of 18, with 
three small torpedo boats of 20. China’s 
armored vessels include one of 15, tw "0 of 16, 
and one of 17 knots, w hile she has four un¬ 
armored cruisers of 15, four of 16, and two 
of 18 knots. Japan has three armor clail.s, 
the Itsukusima, Matsuku-sima, and Haki- 
dati, 4140 tons each, of 16 knots, and an 
unarmored cruiser of the same speed, and 
she has three vessels of the famous Naniwa 
type, 3650 tons, and 18 knots. 

Mr. James Skeldiug, manager of the 
Low' Moor furnaces, at Low" Moor, Va., 
died on Sunday, August 5, of dro])sy of 
I the heart, and was buried at Iroiiton, Ohio^ 

I on August 8. 
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MANUFACTURING. 

Iron and Steel. 

The Sharon Iron Company, of Sharon, 
Pa., signed the Amalgamated scale last 
week, and operations have been resumed 
in all departments. 

The Lawrence Furnace Company, of Ir- 
onton, Ohio, propose to build a 30-ton 
coke furnace in the vicinity of their present 
idle charcoal furnace at Culbertson, Law¬ 
rence County. 

In our issue of last week we made men¬ 
tion of the sale of the Coatesville Iron 
Works at Coatesville, Pa., to Worth 
Brothers of that place, for the sum of 
$41 ,050. These works were formerly 
known as the Viaduct Iron Works, and 
have recently been operated by Andrew 
Williams, of Plattsburgh, N. Y. The prop¬ 
erty includes over 100 acres of land 
upon which are four rolling mills, 
fully equipped, a ^st and saw mill, eight 
double ana six single tenement houses, 
and a number of other buildings. The 
mills were successfully operated for many 
years by Steele & Worth, and of late times 
have been in the hands of the Coatesville' 
Iron Company, as whose property they were 
sold by the sheriff. Th^urchasing firm 
consists of J. Sharpless Worth and Will¬ 
iam P. Worth, sons of 8. B. Worth, of the 
former firm of Steele & Worth. They now 
own and operate rolling mills in Coates- 
ville, erected by themselves a few years 
ago, and it is their intention now to oper¬ 
ate both these and the Viaduct Mills. 

The large rolling mill of the Wheatland 
Iron Company, at Wheatland, Pa., owned 
by the Woods heirs of Pittsburgh, will 
soon be put in operation, after an idleness of 
more than ten years. The plant was built 
in 1872, and contains 18 double puddling 
furnaces, 12 heating furnaces, and three 
trains of rolls, and was built for the manu¬ 
facture of skelp iron. The works have 
been idle on account of legal trouble. A 
new company, composed of Woods’ heirs, 
has taken charge of the plant and will run 
it steadily. Bar iron will be the chief prod¬ 
uct, and nearly 300 ‘men will be employed. 

Judge Ewing, at Pittsburgh, has con¬ 
firmed the sale of the mills of Graff, Ben¬ 
nett & Co. to James W. Friend, Jos. M. 
Bailey and James Richards, as trustees 
for the syndicate of creditors, mention of 
which was made in our issue of last week; 

The plant of the Penn Iron Company, 
Limited, of Pittsburgh, was closed down 
for an indefinite period on Saturday, the 
18th inst., on account of dullness in the 
iron trade. About 800 men were thrown 
out of employment. 

The Warren Iron and Steel Company’s 
big mill has resumed work after an idle¬ 
ness of five years, with the exception of a 
month’s run last year. The 400 men go 
on double turn immediately. 

The Warren Tube Company’s plant, at 
Warren, Ohio, was offered for sale 
recently by Sheriff McKinley to satisfy a 
judgment obtained by creditors. No bids 
were received and the works will be re¬ 
appraised and offered for sale again. The 
selling price could not be less than $77,- 
000, which parties desiring to buy con¬ 
sidered too high. 

All departments of the plant of the 
Columbia Iron and Steel Company, at 
Uniontown, Pa., have been put on double 
turn in order to keep pace with the large 
orders which the firm have on hand. 

James P. Witherow, engineer and con¬ 
tractor, of Pittsburgh, has received a con¬ 
tract for the erection of ihree blast fur¬ 
naces for the De Bardeleben Coal and Iron 
Company, of Birmingham, Ala. The fur- 


I naces will be built at Bessemer about four | Winona Furnace, of the Columbus and 
miles from Birmingham. It is stated that Hocking Coal and Iron Conapany, in the 
the above-named firm will erect two more i Hocking Valley, has blown in. 


furnaces in the near future, and that Mr. 
Witherow will also build them. This ' 
large contract will keep the works of Mr. 
Witherow, which are located at New 
Castle, Pa., in operation on double turn 
for the balance of the year, and will give 
employment to about 200 men. 

The employees of P. L. Kimberly & Co., 
Limited, proprietor of the Greenville Roll¬ 
ing Mills, at Greenvill, Pa., have received 
one-half of the back pay due them at the 
time of the recent shut-down. The other 
half will be paid in two w eeks. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company, 
of Pittsburgh, nave commenced work on 
the castings for the new Government 
cruiser Maine, a contract for which work 
has been secured by this firm. The pat¬ 
terns have not all been received yet, but, 
it is understood, some very heavy castings 
will be required. 

Only three firms in the country have not 
as yet si^ed the Amalgamated scale. They 
are: Dilworth. Porter & Co., Limited, 
proprietors of the Glendon Rolling Mills, 
Kttsburgh; Whitaker Iron Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and the Globe Rolling 
Mill Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is 
expected that all of the above firms will 
sign as soon as repairs are completed and 
they are ready to start their works. 

Lucy Furnace No. 2, of Carnegie Bros. 
& Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, was blown 
out on Friday, the 17th inst., for the pur¬ 
pose of being relined and otherwise re¬ 
paired 

The nail department of the Atlantic 
Iron Works, of P. L. Kimberly & Co.,' 
Limited, at Sharon, Pa., which has been 
idle for some months, resumed operations 
on Tuesday, the 14th inst. 

The charcoal furnace of the Duluth 
Iron Company, at Duluth, Minn., built in 
1872-78, has been definitely abandoned. 
It has been idle since 1883. 

A dispatch from Bellafonte, Pa., under 
date of the 16th inst. reads as follows: 
“The Howard Iron Works’ property has 
been levied on by the sheriff and is adver¬ 
tised to be sold on the 28th of August. 
The ironworks proper are situated in 
Howard township, near the borough of 
Howard. They consist of a rod wire mill, 
a bar mill, a muck bar mill, a machine 
shop, rolling mill, &c., with a charcoal 
furnace, 16 tenement houses, a store house, 
private dwelling, and all the ore and tim¬ 
ber lands situat^ in Howard, Marion and 
Walker townships, wiih washing ma¬ 
chinery, aggre^ting 1155 acres. The 
Howard Iron Works have not been in a 
very fiourishing condition for several 
years. They have been owned and man¬ 
aged principally by Bernard Lauth, who 
has produced several very valuable patents, 
among which is the cold rolled iron proc¬ 
ess. One of Mr. Lauth’s patents was a 
process for rolling steel plate for nails 
This was tried in the Belief on te nail 
works, but was abandoned after a thorough 
trial. ” 

The steel department and rail mill of 
the North Chicago Rolling Mill Com- 

S any’s South Chicago plant were shut 
own temporarily on Tuesday of last 
week. The blast furnaces were continued 
in operation. The cause of the stoppage 
,of the rail mill was the lack of orders for 
immediate delivery. Work will again be 
resumed toward the close of the month or 
early in September, to roll rails for which 
contracts have been taken for such de¬ 
liveries. In the meanwhile it is hoped 
that more orders will be received to insure 
a steady run from that time. 


The work of dismantling and removing 
the boilers, engine, machmery and iron- 
w'ork of the Monocacy Furnace, at Mon- 
ocacy, Pa., has been commenced. One nest 
of boilers, the engine and fiy-wheel will be 
taken to Norway Furnace, at Bechtels- 
ville; the lar^ tanks and a lot of other 
ironwork and machinery will be sent to 
Pottsvile, while another nest of boilers and 
other portions of the plant will be shipped 
elsewhere. 

A notice has been posted in the Penn 
Roiling Mill, Lancaster, stating that the 
finishing department will continue opera¬ 
tions, the puddling department along sus¬ 
pending. 

The North Branch Steel Company, at 
Danville, Pa., No. 2 furnace, Mr. F. E. 
Bachman, manager, made during the week 
ending Auc^t 14 476.5 ^oss tons of pig 
iron on a fuel consumption of 1.14 tons 
and limestone, 0.78 tons per ion of iron. 
The ore mixture averaged 53.81 per cent, 
and the temperature of blast 855*. The 
best week’s work of this furnace under any 
previous management, with identically the 
same equipment, was 216 tons on an ore 
mixture giving 51.28 per cent, iron, again 
of 121 per cent, in output to the credit of 
Mr. Bachman. The fuel used was one- 
half coke, one-quarter Schuylkill and one- 
quarter Kingston anthracite coal. 

The Charlotte Blast Furnace, at Scott- 
dale, Pa., which has been idle for the last 
year on account of trouble between the 
company and men over an advance in 
wages, which the company refused to give, 
is getting ready to resume operations again. 
The coke ovens have already been fired. 

It is expected that the first forgings at 
the new gunshop of the Bethlehem Iron 
Company, at Be&lehem, will be made to¬ 
ward the close of this month. 

A second of the furnaces of the Troy 
Steel and Iron Company is about to blow 
in, if, in fact, it is not already in blast at 
this writing. 

The Troy Steel and Iron Company have 
put in new boilers at the steel mill. It is 
the intention to run one-half the boilers 
with coal and one-half with oil as fuel. 
It is expected that thus accurate compara¬ 
tive data will be gathered. 

IVIachlnerv* 

The Chicago Car Wheel Company, of Chi¬ 
cago, have made extensive improvements 
in their works this summer. All lifting 
will hereafter be done by hydraulic poww. 
Tracks have been laid through the foundry 
to take the liquid metal on trucks to the 
molds, and afterward to convey the wheels 
to the annealing pits. The molds will be 
arranged in a straight line instead of a cir¬ 
cle. The machinery will be run to and 
fro by friction. The result of these im¬ 
provements is to place all the machinery 
under the control of the molder and helper, 
who will be able to perform their work 
with less exertion and neater expedition. 
A new engine has also ^en put in which 
is of sufilcient power to operate the entire 
machinery, replacing two engines formerly 
used. The annealing capacity has bera 
increased by the addition of 16 boiler iron 
pits to anneal without draft. N. 8. Bou¬ 
ton, president of the company, prefers 
these to the draft annealing pits. He used 
draft pits 25 years ago, but began to use 
the otner method 18 years ago, introduc¬ 
ing improvements from time to time in 
the manner of placing them. These works 
have a cupola capacity for the production 
of 300 wheels a day, but do not usually 
aim to make over 250. Improvements are 
also being made at Bouton & Co.’s car- 
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wheel works at Aurora, III. Hydraulic 
lifts have been put in, and two of the 
molding floors are already supplied with 
tracks for the passage of trucks with mol¬ 
ten metal and for the transfer of wheels 
to the annealing pits. At present the de¬ 
mand for car-wheels is not active, but the 
manufacturers look forward to a revival 
of business by next spring at the latest. 

Charles Kaestner & Co., of Chicago, 
have recently taken a number of important 
contracts for machinery. They are fur¬ 
nishing the Keating Marble Works a new 
engine and boiler; the Chicago Brewing 
Company their entire outfit, consisting of 
the Kaestner patent mashing machine and 
grain remover, malt mill and draining 
reel; a 60-horse-power engine, &c.; the 
Curry Mfg. Company, a 72-inch lead 
chaser, a 2500-pound power mixer, a 30- 
inch lead and zinc mill wdth cooler, and 
double water-cooled japan mills. 

The Bouton Foundry Company, of 
Chica^, are making additions to their 
machinery with the view of enabling them 
to complete all classes of work in them¬ 
selves as far as possible. Among the 
latest machines they have purchased 
is a mill capable of handling pieces 16 
feet in diameter and 6 feet in hight. It 
will bore at any angle and will turn large 
castings with ease. 

The Harrington & King Perforating 
Company, of Chicago, are building up a 
large export trade, their business with 
foreign countries this year being heavier 
than ever before. They are shipping per¬ 
forated metal to Australia, South Afnca, 
South America, and in fact to all parts of 
the world in which gold mining is carried 
on. 

The National Pneumatic Tool Company, 
have been incorporated at Chicago with a 
capital of $200,000. The incorporators 
arc Charles D. Woolwich, Harry Hunter 
and John Platner. 


the largest in the country. This firm 
manufacture lathe chucks in 3 to 42 
inches, inclusive, and with two, three and 
four jaws. We also understand that they 
make special styles of jaws and drawings. 
Their chucks are used very largely in this 
country, and we are informed that they 
have had a considerable sale abroad. 

The Harrison Machine Company, of 
Belleville, III., have manufactured and 
shipped this season 320 separators, 96 
engines and 85 straw stockers. 

The Southwestern Agricultural Works, 
A. G. Munn, president, report business 
good. They make specialties of saw 
mills, cane mills and evaporators, grain 
drills, cider presses, feed and straw cut¬ 
ters and com shellers. Owing to excellent 
crop prospects the demand for some of 
their agricultural implements has more 
than doubled that of last year. Their 
salesmen report as an indication of pros¬ 
perity through the cotton belt that the 
farmers have a largely increased area in 
corn planted, and this hict which concerns 
the company so closely has caused them 
to manufacture their goods more exten¬ 
sively than ever. They have this year 
lac^ several of their improved saw mills 
own on the South Atlantic Coast in the 
yellow pine belt. 

IVIlacellaneoas. 

William F. Remppis & Co., of Reading. 
Pa., maunfacturers of wrought-iron rail¬ 
ings, fences, fire-escapes, &c., have re¬ 
moved to their new establishment on the 
river front, near the Lancaster Bridge, in 
that city. Another addition has just been 
erected, and they now have better facili¬ 
ties than 6ver for attending to their busi¬ 
ness. They are engaged at present in 
preparing the window grates for the Penn¬ 
sylvania Trust Company’s new building, 
and have enough orders on hand to keep 
their establishment busy during the com¬ 
ing fall and winter. 


At the annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders of the Pittsburgh Motor Com- 
^y, held in the office of the company, in 
nttsburgh, last week, the following oflScers 
and directors were elected: President, 
John E. Ridall; vice-president, James B. 
Scott; secretary, W. L. Eaton; treasurer, 
F. C. Hutchinson. Executive Committee : 
C. L. Magee, James B. Scott and John E. 
Ridall. Board of Directors: C. L. 
Magee, James B. Scott, H. S. A. Stewart, 
John E. Ridall, C C. Scaife, A. M. 
Neeper, John L. Blackwell and George 
Renault. The three last-mentioned gentle¬ 
men are residents of New York. The 
territory of the Pittsburgh Motor Com¬ 
ply embraces Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. It was this company 
which constructed the Observatory Hill 
Electric Railway in Allegheny. It has no 
roads in course of construction at present. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
have awarded the contract for the founda¬ 
tion of their large works on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, near Wall’s Station, and 
work has already commenced. The cost 
of this part of the structure alone is esti¬ 
mated at $150,000. Among the structures 
to be built for the company, and for the 
foundation of which the contract was let 
yesterday, are the machine shop, the foun¬ 
dry, the boiler house, the blacksmith shop 
and the shipping shop. The machine 
shop is to be 500 x 260 feet, the foun ry 
500 X 300 feet, the boiler house 160 x 80 
feet, and the blacksmith shop 250 x 150 
feet. A. Peebles is the architect, and 
when these buildings are completed ready 
for the machinery they will not have cost 
less than $850,000 or $1,000,000. 

During the last six months the Union 
Mfg. Company, of New Britain, Conn., 
have added considerable new machinery, 
including patterns, tools, <fec., to their 
chuck department, which is now one of 


A great deal of red tape is being played 
out in the matter of the Louisville and 
Jeffersonville Bridge. The promoters of 
the enterprise, who believe the bridge will 
be a great benefit to both cities, strongly 
advocate a certain location connecting the 
centers of business of the two sides of the 
Ohio River. They are bitterly opposed 
before the War Department by the Louis¬ 
ville and Jeffersonville Ferry Company, 
who are doing a lucrative business between 
the cities, which the bridge would natur¬ 
ally interfere with. Most of the river men 
have sided with the ferry company in the 
fight, urging that the location of the piers 
just in the upper part of the harbor would 
greatly endanger the coal fleets and large 
boats as they “ round to ” preparing to go 
down the falls. This view should be 
thoroughly studied, as the Louisville har¬ 
bor is a very important one, through 
which all boats going over the falls or 
down the Portland canal have to pass, and 
the Secretary of War is weighing the mat¬ 
ter carefully and has given the opponents 
30 days to file their protests. As Congress 
has already grantea the right for the 
bridge to be built across the river, the ob¬ 
jections now are purely as to location, the 
river men wanting it put in the upper 
ends of the cities, which would virtually 
kill it. Dennis Long, the venerable and 
successful foundryman, of Louisville, is at 
the head of the enterprise. 


The shipowners of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick are united to secure such legis¬ 
lation as shall prevent the construction of 
more timber rafts tor export. 


The collapse of the strikes in Paris is 
due largely to the unexpected firmne.ss of 
the Floquet Ministry. 


The Connellsville Coke Trade. 

Within the last month or so a decided 
improvement in the coke trade, both as 
regards price and demand, has taken place, 
and the operators in the Connellsville 
region are greatly encouraged with the 
outlook for the future. Since last March 
this important industry has been in a very 
demoralized condition, and with the low 
prices at which coke has been sold, it ia 
extremely doubtful if the operators have 
made any money during the last six 
months. In January of this year coke 
was selling freely at $1.75 per toq, and the 
majority of the ovens in tne region were 
being operated to supply the demand. In 
March a reduction of 25 cents per ton took 
place, and in the latter part of that month 
another fall took place, which put the sell¬ 
ing price at $1.25 per ton, lower than it 
had been for years, When this low price 
was reached the operators claimed that 
there would be no further decline. In 
this, however, they were mistaken, as in 
April another decline of 25 cents per ton 
took place, which put the price at $1 per 
ton, and with a demand barely sufficient 
to keep half the ovens in operation The 
market continued in this condition till the 
beginmng of the present month, when a 
decided improvement set in, and where a 
month ago the operators were only too 
glad to dispose of their product at $1 per 
ton, they now refuse to make contracts for 
future delivery at less than $1.25 per ton, 
and it is believed that before many days 
the price will have advanced to $1 50 per 
ton. One of the largest operators in the 
region, whose headquarters are at Pitts¬ 
burgh, took a contract last week to fur¬ 
nish a number of cars each day until Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1889, at $1.25 per ton. Less than a 
month ago there were not over 60 per cent, 
of the ovens in the entire Connellsville 
region in operation, and they were running 
only four days per week. At this time 
there are more than 76 per cent, of the 
ovens in operation and they are running 
six days per week. 

The reason advanced for the improve¬ 
ment in this industry is the resumption of 
the mills in the West that were idle during 
the recent lockout, if it may be so called, 
and the blowing in of a number of idle 
blast furnaces, which, of course, would 
greatly increase the demand. In Pitts¬ 
burgh and the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys the mills and blast furnaces are 
more generally employed now than at any 
time this year, and the demand for coke 
from these sections is particularly heavy. 
The same is true ef Wheeling and other 
points in the Ohio Valley, where the de¬ 
mand for coke at the present time is very 
large. In connection with the improve¬ 
ment in the condition of this inaustry 
comes the report that an attempt will soon 
be made to form another coke syndicate, 
and that steps have already been taken 
looking to the consummation of this object. 
To this report, however, but little signifi¬ 
cance is attached by those familiar with 
the trade. During the early part of the 
year, when attempts were being made to 
revive the old syndicate, it was pointed 
out that success depended upon including 
all the large operators, and that would be 
necessary to-day. One of the largest firms 
in the region, who were charg^ by the 
other operators with being the cause of the 
disruption of the old association, have ab¬ 
solutely refused to support any attempt 
made to form a new syndicate, and for 
this reason we repeat our statement that 
without united action all attempts will go 
for naught. The reason advanced by this 
firm for their refusal is that the old syndi¬ 
cate has refused to pay to them a large 
amount of money on account of contracts 
taken for coke at a low price. Until a 
settlement is made with this firm and 
their co-operation is secured it will be iin- 
|>ossible to form a coke syndicate. 
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The Iron Age Index. 

A complete Imlex for Volume XLf 
January to Juue^ 1888, now ready. 
HuJ>Hori2)ers desiring to Imre 'a ropy should 
^Pf^y ns oidy a limited numher 

have been printed. 

Heavy Ordnance for Fortifications. 

A perplexing stni^^gle has been going 
oil in both Hou.ses of Congr^f^*^, during the 
p:ist week, over the legi.^lation which is to 
provide for heavy ordnance for the army. 
Hrielly stated, the course of events during 
the ])reseut session has been as follows: 
'J'he House framed an army approjiriation 
bill providine: for funds for the usual 
routine expenditures, to which the Senate 
h<h]«‘d ^5,000,O00 for rough steel gun 
forgings for heavy ordnance, and $750,000 
for providing machinery and equipment 
at the Watervliet Arsenal to aa.semble the 
parts of heavy guns and tinish them. The 
House declined to concur in the Senate 
nmondments, and some discussion aocom- 
l)uni(‘d by attempts to delay action grew 
out of the question whether the Military 
l^ommittee or the Appropriation Committee 
should re])resent the House in the confer- 
vncc. The former carried the day, and 
tho representatives of both Houst*s ([uickly 
Hgieed uj)ou a compromise. It simply 
appropriates $:i,500,000 for steel forgings 
for guns, a reduction of the sum originally 
proposed of $1,500,000. No caliber is 
specified, nor are any further expenditures 
in later years planned. The point was de¬ 
bated at some length whether such a sum 
would be sufficient to secure to the Gov¬ 
ernment the benefits of com])etition among 
private manufacturers, and objection wiis 
raised to the fact that the bill confines 
army officers to the purchase of built-up ' 
guns—that they have no discretion to take 
any other method. The conference cut 
<lo\vn the appropriation for the Watervliet 
Arsj ji;;!. at Troy, to $700,000. and in that 
form [lassed the .Senate, the House not 
hav ing voleil on it as yet. 

In the meantime the IbuNc ha'< passed a 
far more elaborate hill, under the title of 
the Foi*tifieatinns bill. It einlxalies a far 
more compn-ln nsiv e plan of providing for 
tlie detente of the < (Mintrv by callir.g for 
not I' ss than fifty liii-ineli, twimty 14-incli 
and twenty Ifi-inch brireh-loadimr steel 
guns, lor not less thaii thirty 12-ineh 
Iireech-loailiiiLT cast-iron guns, and not less 
than fifty 12-inch cast-iron mortars. The 
tiiiie ^•stimated in onler to complete and 
test five experimental guns is 4, 4i and 5 
years re-'jiectively for the steel guns and 
lor the other ordnance 20 and 10 months 
respectively. The steel g-uns, it is be¬ 
lieved. ciin be com])leted in 10 years for 
the smaller calibei-s. H years b^r the 
larger guns and 10 years for the 14-inch 


guns. It will be olwerved that the bill | 
especially takes into consideration the 
views of tho.se who insist that iron guns 
are a weapon serviceable under modern 
conditions of warfare. 

The estimated cost of the contracts may, 
according to the promoters of the bill, I 
reach $13,255,433, proportioned as follows; | 
For the purcha.se of steel guns, $8,804,980; 
cast-iron guns, $750,000; mortars, $300,-1 
000; gun carriages, $3,446,457, and mor¬ 
tar carriages, $350,000. No contract is to 
be made which will require an expendi¬ 
ture exceeding, in the aggregate, the sum 
of $13,255,433, nor an expenditure in any 
one year, greater than $2,500,000, the 
present appropriation made being $2,477,- 
670. A special board is to carry out the 
work of providing the heavy ordnance, 
consisting of three officers of the army 
and three civilian, engineers, of whom at 
least one must be experienced in **the 
quality and working of steel.” These 
civilian members of the board are to re¬ 
ceive a salarx* of $5000 per annum. 

An ini|x>rtant ]>rovision in the bill is that 
“no money shall be expemled except for 
steel accepted and delivered, and no con¬ 
tract shall be made for gun steel at a 
greater average price per |M)uud for each 
caliber than the lowest average price 
charged under contracts hitherto made by 
the Government for forgings of like cal¬ 
iber." The idea underlying this provision 
appears to have been that since steel has 
V>een growing cheaper during the last 20 
years, therefore in the future successive 
bids must be as low, if not lower. There 
seems to be a great though unfounded 
dread that there will be no com])etition for 
Government gun-.steel contracts. It was 
distinctly and emphatically stated by some 
of the opponents of the bill that the Beth¬ 
lehem Iron Company will demand what¬ 
ever price it chooses to name, and that the 
Government will be ]iractically helpless. 
The critics alluded to did not even know 
that the Midvale Steel Company have made 
a considerable number of forgings of large 
caliber, and that the C’ambria Iron Com¬ 
pany have taken some contracts. We be¬ 
lieve that with the adoption of a compre- 
hen.sive plan for fortification.s, giring steel 
makers a rea.sonable assurance that the de¬ 
mand for heavy guns will not collapse after 
a year's siiurt of generosity, more than one 
res])onsil>ie concern will be found willing 
and anxious to engage in the work or to 
extend present facilities. The House 
fortification bill holds out the ])romise of 
such inducements, which, coiqiled with 
the reijuirements of the navy, would insure 
to both arms of the service an am])le sup¬ 
ply of the liest material. 

4'he Fortification hill has passed the 
IIons(‘. It nunains to he seiai wluther it 
will carry the day over the. conference 
conqiromise accepted hy the Senate. 

I A good many newsjiapers continue per- 
I sistently to s])eak of a numher of “ trusts 
I in the iron trade. When at any time dur- 
j ing the ])ast year any rejiort reached the 
I daily ])r( ^s tliat a trust had h« i*n formed in 
I anv department of the trade, the imlustri- 
j t»us compilei’s of trust literature added one 
I to th(‘ir little list. The result is startling. 

I to siiy the least. Sanguine nail-makers 
I have heen talking of arranging a eomhina- 
t tion for many months ])ast. Plan after 
' plan has heen sugg« sted only to fail, cut 
1 nails in the meantime si ITiig at $1 75 to 


$1.85 at mill, East or West. Competition 
of the livliest kind has kept values 
down to the unremunerative figures men¬ 
tioned, and yet the opponents of “trusts” 
are serenely carrying along the nail trust 
among the catalogue of iniquitous monop¬ 
olies. Lead is another one of the 
articles afflicted with the reputation 
of being under the control of a tnist. 
It acquired it from the fact that a 
smelter in New Mexico, a refiner in 
8t. Louis and a manufacturer in the same 
place pooled their i.ssues. That operation 
was merely a consolidation of interests, 
and together they do not handle 3 per 
cent, of the whole output of the metal. 
Competition among producers and refiners 
of the metal is as keen as it is among the 
I New York dailies, and the only shadow of 
j a trust in the trade is the persistency of 
(the leading speculator in the metal in try- 
1 ing to hold it up in spite of growing pro- 
I duct ion and a stagnant demand. Another 
! reprt>entative “ trust " is that in copper. 

clnpie of French operators believe that 
they can corner the supply of the world 
I for three years to come, and have bought 
I the output of the leading mines in all 
] countries, among them those of this coun- 
I try. Their trust in the future is generally 
regarded as sublime, but no one knowing 
the facts could very well indicate how 
I such a gamble can be compareii to what Is 
' ordinarily knowi>as a trust. 

The Manufacture of Tin Plate. 

I A short time since we gave place in our 
columns to a 8uggi‘8tion on the tin-plate 
(piestion which has provoked consider¬ 
able discussion. This was expected, and 
it would have been a disappointment if no 
notice had been attracted by the novel 
proposition w’hich w’as set forth. There 
are many piersons-connected with the iron 
trade who think it nearly time that the 
tin-plate problem was seriously taken in 
hand, and they believe that the sheet-iron 
manufacturers are the people w’ho should 
do it. These gentlemen approve the sug¬ 
gestion that was made. Others, however, 
viewing the matter in what they term a 
pure business light, see no opportunity for 
an immediate return on the investment 
which wrould be necessary, and they there- 
I fore oppose it. The adverse criticisms 
I which have been made have often been 
I (piite amusing, their authors seeing in 
! this subject a wide field for the display 
of facetiousness. Their humor i.s appre- 
I ciated, but in this particular ca.se it seems 
I tu be misapplied, as the various interests 
I involved aie of too great importance to be 
; be trilled with. 

! 'I'lie proposed imThod of attem])ting to 
establish a tin-piale industry in this coun- 
' trv, by the erection and operation of works 
built by the uniti'd slll;^erip^ions of sheet- 
iron and galvani/.ed-iron manufacturers, 

I has not been jnit forth by its advocates 
because they expect to create a lucrative 
investment for idle or unproductive cap¬ 
ital. As we understand it. the suggestion 
has lieen made ]irimarily in the interest of 
the sheet-iron tra<leof the country. If the 
manufacturers of tine sheet iron speak w'.th 
a full knowledge of the subject, and they 
should certainly be able to do so, their 
prosperity and the regular employment of 
their workmen at good wages would be 
seriously interfered with if tin plate should 
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be put upon the free list. As they would 
suffer most, it would seem to rest with them 
to institute vigorous measures of defense. 

This is not a question of “fairness,’’ 
which Mr. Cronemeyer calls up in his com¬ 
munication on the subject in another part 
of this issue. Unfortunately, our tarilf 
laws are not constructed so as to treat all 
interests fairly. They never have been 
and probably never will be. Mere verbal 
argument and demonstations on paper are 
apparently no nearer accomplishing the es- 
teblishraent of an American tin-plate in¬ 
dustry than they were live years or ten 
years since. It is urged that the question 
now before the sheet-iron manufacturers is 
how shall the practical difhculties of the 
situation be met ? “ It is a condition not 

a theory ” that confronts them, and it 
should lie met in a practical way. It is not 
a question of philanthropy but pure busi¬ 
ness. Those who favor the suggestion 
argue that the sheet-iron manufacturers 
would risk live dollars to save probably 
twenty-live. 

Appeals to Congress for an increased 
duty on tin plates have been made for 
years without success. The great possible 
benefits of such a policy to the trade of 
the country at large have been set forth in 
as vigorous language as it was possible to 
command. The answer has been steadily 
made by members of Congress that there 
is no tin-plate industry in this country, 
and that it would be an absurdity to dou¬ 
ble the duty on an article which must be 
imported, especially when the national 
Treasury is gorged with surplus rev¬ 
enues. When told that increased duties 
would create the industry they are ready 
with the reply that they must first be con¬ 
vinced that tin plates of good quality can 
be made here. The experience of the 
small works in existence 12 to 14 years 
since is too old to use with effect now. 
Hence arises the suggestion, put forward 
almost as a forlorn hope, that a practical I 
demonstration should be given of the abil¬ 
ity of Americans to produce tin plate, and 
the rate at which it could be made when 
paying the prevailing prices for labor. 

The movement in favor of free tin plates 
is continually gaining in strength, and 
every month adds to it that sees no step 
being taken by American manufacturers to 
establish the industry here. Many persons 
who class themselves as protectionists are 
now in favor of free tin plates, as they 
claim that the question of protection is 
not involved in the present discussion of 
the duty on this article. The duty of 1 
cent per pound may not be sufficient to 
entirely cover the difference in the cost of 
manufacture here and abroad, but it cer¬ 
tainly goes much fiuther than no duty 
whatever. The strongest argument now 
made in favor of the abolition of the entire 
duty is that it has existed for years with¬ 
out contributing to the establishment of a 
single tin-plate works in this country, and 
it is regarded by consumers as an alto¬ 
gether unnecessary tax on them. They take 
no account of the indirect effect this duty 
has on^the sheet-iron trade, or if they do 
understandMt^ they choose to completely 
ignore'it.| ;The manufacturers of fine sheet 
iron are even now well aware that for 
stam ping^purposes a large part of their 
productMs^being displaced by tin plate, 
which ^can|,be had at a lower price. If the 
duty on tin plate should be entirely re¬ 
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moved they would Oe affected very much 
more severely; and once off' it would only 
be restored under the stress of some great 
public convulsion like our late civil war. 
It is urged that they should “ carry the 
war into Africr " and retaliate on the for¬ 
eign tin-plate manufacturers, and it is in¬ 
sisted that it would be folly to postpone 
■action until after tin plate has been made 
free. 

Brazil Since the .4ct of Enfran¬ 
chisement. 

It i.s fortunate for Brazil that Dom 
Pedro II recovered his health and is now 
on his homeward voyage, as his concilia- 
toiT spirit is likely to prevail, and the 
planters will receive some sort of compen¬ 
sation for the sudden loss of their slaves 
by the Jaw of May 13. Baron de Cote- 
gipe’s bill to give tlie ex-slave owners 
200,000,000 milreis compensation, or $104,- 
000,000 American gold, received its 
quietus on July 18 last, the Senate throw¬ 
ing it out by a vote of 29 to 13. This was 
a foregone conclusion, and, in fact, the 
efforts of its supporters to provoke a de¬ 
bate, or at least to postpone the coup de 
grace until later in the session, only served 
to manifest that the refusal of the planters 
to listen in former years to any proposal to 
fix a definite date for ending slavery had 
completely alienated the great majority of 
the Senate. It created the feeling that in 
losing all the planters had but received 
their deserts. As in the Chamber of De¬ 
puties the same feeling is also largely prev¬ 
alent, the Government measures for the 
relief of planters, by furnishing them with 
money at 6 per cent, interest, are met 
with active hostility, so that on July 21 
the bill for establishing mortgage banks 
with 5 per cent, guarantee on tlieir issues 
had only arrived at the second reading of 
the second clause. The Government, in¬ 
deed, is just now between the proverbial 
two stools—the abolitioni.sts are bitterly 
opposed to any favor to the planters, while 
the latter look upon the proposal to lend 
them money on mortgage as a veritable 
insult to men claiming to be ruined by 
what they consider an iniquitous law. 
Republican meetings, are, therefore, the 
order of the day. 

Whether and to what extent labor on the 
plantations will be disorganized time will 
show. Before the act of emancipation 
was passed there was a tendency on the 
part of slaves in the coffee districts to 
leave the estates by hundreds, and take to 
the mountains, in a good many localities. 
This was during last winter and spring; 
now that they are free we hear of no dis¬ 
orders of any kind so far, and the large 
coffee crop is being brought under shelter 
without diflSculty or delay. Most of the 
coffee planters themselves, to tell the 
truth, have grown rich during the last 
three years; if last year’s crop showed a 
great deficit, the price obtained compen¬ 
sated for it, and as for the sugar planters, 
the prices the crop now beginning to be 
marketed is likely to bring w ill be higher 
than they have obtained during half a 
dozen seasons in succession. At no time 
since September, 1871, when the first 
ste])s toward abolition were taken, were 
Brazilian coffee and sugar planters in bet¬ 
ter position to face this sudden loss than at 
present, and, as Dom Pedro II stands 
above the contending parties, he will not 
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find it a very difficult task to bring about 
a compromise, and thereby remove the 
danger of revolution upsetting his man- 
arch y. 

The new coffee crop now beginning to 
arrive on our shores is estimated at 5,000,- 
000 bags Rio and 2,500,000 Santos. 

The shipments during the previous four 
(:op years from Rio and Santos, taken to¬ 
gether, were as follows, in bags of 00 kg., 
July 1 to June 30: 

i8S4-8.^ 


To Kurojie.a.OSG.OSa 2,162,Oivl 2,il26,5G7 

To the United I , I 

States.,l,n5,217 2,582,617 2,897,400 3,003,433 

To oth’r conn- i ! 

tries.I 108,050| 134,033i 125,0001 141,667 


Totals.;3,112,167.5,769,733 5,184,484 6,071,667 


Sugar crop prospects are fair. Tbe ship¬ 
ments from the last crop, drawing to a 
close wdth the month of June, were as 
follows from Pernambuco up to July 7: 



1887-88. 

1886-87. 

18a5-86. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

To Europe.. 

. .58,245 

12,108 

13,849 

“ the iTnited States 

. 69,;329 

54,4S2 

46,740 

“ South America.. 

. 88,140 

68,a5i 

29,415 

Totals. 

165,714 

134,641 

89,504 


The central sugar house system seems 
to work so well at Pernambuco ami 
Bahia that Brazilian sugar crops are as- 
smning larger proportions year after year, 
provided the canes get rain enough. 

India rubber, next in importance, shows 
no falling off in production; on the con¬ 
trary, it is on the increase. In 1886-87 
the export from Para was 13,390 tons, be¬ 
ing 390 tons in excess of that in 1885-86. 
This year the demand is greater than ever, 
and high prices prevail. The United 
States take al)out half of what the Amazon 
Valley turns out. Our import of india- 
rubber during the fiscal year ended June 
30, three-quarters of w'hich was Para,, 
direct or via Liverpool, was as follows: 


1888. 18«7. 

Pound.*^,. Pounds. 

Imports.3C,(I28,:i51 28,(^9,446 

Reexport.^ 377,781 688,817 


Net import. 36,2.50,620 28.011,129 

Increase . 8,2^19,491 


This is an increase of about 30 per cent. 

Hides have risen cents in our market 
in a little over a month. We received 
from Rio Grande do Sul last year at New 
York alone 68,836, against 82,639 in 1886 
and 106,252 in 1885. There is, indeed, 
hardly a Brazilian product not in good 
position to-day. This will assist in smooth¬ 
ing matters in the Empire; it w ill improve 
the finances which are recently more flour¬ 
ishing than they have been for ten years 
past, and so is the exchange on London, 
now as high as 26^ pence per milreis. 

Our export to Brazil is likely to be large 
this year, especially that of flour. During 
the calendar year 1887 we exported to that 
country domestic merchandise to the 
amount of $7,108,845, against $7,477,460 
in 1886, while we imported thence $56,- 
377,719 worth of products, as compared 
with $43,266,477 the year before, the great 
increase being due to the advance in coffee. 

We believe that since 1872 and 1873— 
w'hen coffee was high—Brazil has not been 
flourishing to the same degree as it has 
done since 1885. To have at length got rid 
of the slavery problem is as much a bless¬ 
ing to Brazil as it has proved to Cuba, 
and the former has at least the advantage 
OA cr the latter that in the coffee regions 
white men can w’ork. Perceiving this the 
planters are procuring agriculturists from. 
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the north of Spain and other suitable lo¬ 
calities, and in this manner disorganiza¬ 
tion of labor of a serious kind may be 
avoided. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UnderTalaatlon of Steel Bloome. 

Charleroi, Beloium, Aujiiist 10,18H8. 

To the Editor: I see to-day only that in 
The Iron Age of the 5th of July last you 
published, under the heading “Underval¬ 
ued Steel Blooms,” an article quite con¬ 
trary to the truth, and against which I 
must protest at once. As all the matter in 
question depends now on a lawsuit which 
I institutca here and in your country 
against the parties named I cannot discuss 
in your newspaper all the facts you de¬ 
scribe, but I can already tell you that I am 
suing the calumniators, claiming $50,000 
damage for their false reports. 

I have no profit to undervalue any steel 
blooms, as I always sold any steel blooms 
f.o.b. Antwerp, and “the risk of duties is 
for account oi buyers,” as usually done in 
the steel business and often re|)orted in 
your own newspaper. No European seller, 
unless he is an inexperienced man, would 
do otherwise with your ad valorem system 
of duties, like those on the steel products, 
which pay 45 per cent, on the value de¬ 
clared. The best proof of it is your own 
report in The Iron Age of December, 1887, 
as follows* “At the port of New York 
during the past fiscal year there were 
14,050 invoices upon which additions were 
m^e by importers, and 17,805 invoices 
were advanced by appraiser. The amount 
of such advances upon the principal arti¬ 
cles subject to ad valorem duties was 
$2,658,306.” Is it reasonable to say that 
New York importers of the principal arti¬ 
cles subject to ad valorem duties defrauded 
your Custom House 31,855 times ? Not 
at all, but it is a proof that your system 
of ad valorem duties is quite defective. 

I request you to publish the present let¬ 
ter in the next number of The Iron Age 
witl^ the same paging and the same text 
which you used against me in yours of 
July 5. Andris-Jochams. 

[We make room for the letter of our cor¬ 
respondent, although it does not touch the 
questions at issue. We may state, however, 
that he is in error when he asserts that 
steel blooms, or any other forms of steel 
upon which there is a duty of 45 per cent, 
ad valorem, are usually bought with the 
proviso that the risk of duties is for ac¬ 
count of buyer. Excluding exceptional 
circumstances, foreign steel is sold at a 
fixed price, the importer taking the entire 
nsk.—E ditor.] 


THe Doty on Tin Plates, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., August 14,1888. 

To the Editor: Although I well remem¬ 
ber the advice you gave me some six years 
ago, when you had for awhile the kind¬ 
ness to publish my correspondence relating 
to the tin and teme plate industry, I now 
take the liberty to once more request you 
to allow me to say something on this sub¬ 
ject to your readers. I am induced to do 
this by the urgent solicitation of many 
friends. 

Your advice at the time mentioned was 
that inasmuch as the tin-plate question had 
been reviewed in all its phases it did not 
appear necessary to continue an elaborate 
discussion of the subject, and as your ad¬ 
mirable invention of a table of quality 
classification seemed to remedy to some 
extent the most serious evils from which 
workers in tin and terne plates were then 
enffering, I heeded your advice and kept 
quiet on that “hoboy of mine,” as some 
t* ^ our correspondents were pleased to 


call it, to see what effect your plans and 
suggestions would have; but in the mean¬ 
time 1 have not kept my eyes closed, but 
have made use of the opportunities which 
have presented themselves to me to make 
some personal observations and investiga¬ 
tions regarding the tin and teme plate in¬ 
dustry in England and Germany as well as 
in America. 

And now, when after the lapse of six 
years the same complaints as before (pin¬ 
holes, unreliable coating and tenacity, ic.) 
are heard, and when our company almost 
daily receive inquiries w’hether we cannot 
furnish such plates as we used to in years 
pone by, and we still continually furnish 
iron and soft steel sheets to customers w ho 
have tinning establishments of their own, 
to be used in the manufacture of such 
tinned goods as they must sell under guar¬ 
antee, I believe a rehearsal of what was 
said in those times will not be without 
interest to your readers. 

In that editorial you allude to the sug¬ 
gestion that the sheet-iron manufacturers 
(they being the most interested parties) 
should demonstrate the feasibility of man¬ 
ufacturing tin and teme plates in this 
country at their own expense. Now, Mr. 
Editor, do you really think that is fair, 
when you can certainly find by referring to 
your ow’n columns that such demonstra¬ 
tion has been made over and over ? 

You have published in the long ago a 
whole series of testimonials to the good 
qualities of tin and teme plates made in 
tW country; you hav^ublished compar¬ 
ative items of cost in Wales and here, and 
a great deal more information can be 
found in the records of Congress, and now 
to demand, after all that has been said and 
demonstrated, to do this thing over again 
is, in my opinion, not fair. In 1873 three 
companies, induced by the then very high 
prices of imported tin and teme plates, and 
under the mistaken belief that the law* 
which provided that “tin plates, or iron 
coated or galvanized with any other metal, 
should pay duty at 2J cents per pound ” 
was justly enforced, started tin-plate 
works, and for a while operated success¬ 
fully, until English manufacturers, having 
become alarmed, reduced, and, under an 
erroneous Treasury Department decision, 
were enabled to reduce the prices to such a 
figure that our home manufacturers were 
forced out of the market. 

Yet to-day, while the prices of tin and 
teme plates have ruled comparatively low 
since then, there is still left a nice little 
profit for the English manufacturers, their 
carriers and middlemen, which amounts to 
just about the additional duty we ask for. 
I have compiled and before me now a table 
comparing the cost at which tin plates can 
be manufactured with the established 
prices of labor in W'ales and in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The calculation is based on a box 
of IC, 14 X 20, of medium charcoal qual¬ 
ity, such as are being quoted at from $5.25 
to $5.50 per box in New York, and the 
totals show that such plates can be pro¬ 
duced at prices for labor paid in South 
Wales at $3.37; at prices paid for labor in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at $5.25. Allow the 
manufacturers in either place a margin for 
profit and risks of 8 per cent, and the com¬ 
parison will show $3.63 for Wales to $5.67 
for Pittsburgh, and then allow the home 
manufacturer another small margin for the 
incidents and accidents which accompany 
the establishment of any new enterprise, 
and for the possibility that the foreigners 
may be able to find means to further re¬ 
duce their cost, and our demand for a duty 
of 2/(^ cents per pound will not appear 
unreasonable. I could rive you this table 
for publication, but in the first place it is 
a very long one, and, second, it goes 
against my sense of business methods to 
publish the detailed items of cost of any 
article, because the majority of the readers 
are not supposed to understand these de¬ 


tails ; and it would necessitate such a long 
explanatioi that it would require a whole 
l>ook to make it. However, the figures 
are o|>en to any investigating committee of 
legislators or economists who will be will¬ 
ing to listen to explanations. 

Of course I realize that likely my asser¬ 
tions will lie denied or misconstrued by 
interested opponents (to them it is useless 
to talk), but to those w'ho are in honest 
doubt in regard to the most expedient 
course to be pursued in this matter, and 
es|iecially to your correspondent, Mr. Wil¬ 
kins Trick, who coincides with your 
view's, that the sheet-iron manufacturers 
ought to j)ut up the money to demonstrate 
the necessity of increa.sed tariff, I would 
put the question whether Mr. Wilkins 
TOck himself has not demonstrated this 
point wdth his and his friends’ money; for 
he certainly would not have quit making 
tin plates at his establishment at Hubba^ 
Ohio, if he had found that such was profit¬ 
able under existing circumstances. 

We gave Mr. Trick our sad experience 
belore he started, and we told him that an 
advance of from 25 to 50 per cent, over 
the wages paid in Wales would not make 
adequate wages for American iron workers, 
and that he had to calculate on at least 
100 per cent, to be safe, but he thought 
he knew better and did not profit by the 
experience we had gained about seven or 
eight years before him. Now, if four 
firms have demonstrated that tin plates 
and terne plates can be made in this coun¬ 
try satisfactorily, as far as quality is 
concerned, but have also demonstrated 
that, for w’ant of protection, the foreign 
manufacturers are in the position to sell at 
our cost, or from 2 to 3 per cent, below it, 
they reaping at same time a profit of from 
15 to 20 per cent, on their sales, and when 
Mr. Trick, as well as ourselves and several 
other American citizens, can produce con¬ 
vincing facts and figures to our legislators, 
why should the sheet-iron manufacturers, 
or some of them, put up the money, sim¬ 
ply to suffer this British monopoly to be 
continued on our shores? Business is not 
carried on for the sake of pure philan¬ 
thropy. When we, and likely any other 
manufacturers, go into the business of 
manufacturing tin ana teme plates again 
we will do so with the prospect and inten¬ 
tion of establishing a business which will 
be remunerative to ourselves as well as 
bring prosperity and w ealth to the commu¬ 
nity and the country we live in. I do not 
only deem it pre|) 08 terou 8 to ask a few in¬ 
dividuals to sacrifice their earnings, but 
think it is the solemn duty of our govern¬ 
ment to thoroughly investigate this ques¬ 
tion and to foster the industry. 

As citizens of a free country, where 
equity and justice are, or ought to be, the 
first principle of government, we ask for 
equity and justice to Amencan capital and 
labor. Grant us this and this only, and 
w ith American ingenuity and skill we will 
defy the world. The very fact that the 
tin-plate industry has not been granted 
protection, in harmony with the prevailing 
policy of the American people, has be¬ 
come a matter of ridicule and contempt on 
the other side ot the ocean, and yet some 
hidden influences have so far always in¬ 
duced our le^slators to legislate in favor 
of a foreign tm-plate industry rather than 
for an American one. This is certainly the 
time to ask for a change, and we do not 
call upon Jupiter to pull us out of a hole 
as Mr. Trick pleases to term it, but we 
shall and do call upon a power in which 
we have more faith than in Jupiter, and 
that is the vote of the American people. 

But let me give yet a few figures show¬ 
ing how a law protecting the American 
tin and teme plate industry by a duty of 
cents per pound woula operate. As 
said above, with the rate of English wages 
a box of tin plates can be produced at 
$3.87; the average selling price in New 
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York is $5.87, showing a margin of $2 
per box; $1.05 of this goes into the Treas¬ 
ury of the United States; 95 cents go to 
foreign producers and their agents. The 
consumption in the United States of for¬ 
eign-made tin plates has now grown to 
about 6,500,000 boxes, consequently w’e 
pay to foreigners an annual and actual tax 
of $6,275,000. 

Give us the rate of duty of 2 cents 
per pound, or $2.30 per box of 105 pounds, 
and the American manufacturer will be 
able to obtain about $5.67 per box, which 
price would include his cost and a margin 
of «8 per cent. I will admit that this is 
abcut 80 cents per box more than the 
present selling price; but can anybody 
guarantee that if legislation were adverse 
to us, and all possibillity of an American 
tin-plate industry were removed, the for¬ 
eign manufacturers would not increase 
their prices to the same extent and more? 
They certainly did get much more than 
present prices from us before. But take 
the 30 cents per box and add it to the 
aggregate we now pay foreigners and you 
will have $8,225,000—^but this amount is 
not sent out of the* country, but remains 
right here in the United States family as 
it were—and I would ask any farmers, 
mechanics or professional men whether 
they would not rather pay a member of 
their family, for whom they have to pro¬ 
vide a living any way, $8 for a certain 
amount of work than to have the same work 
performed by an outsider for $6 while the 
member of the family is kept in idleness? 
But then, further, not only this difference 
between English cost and American sell¬ 
ing prices would remain in the countr}% 
but the $22,000,000 of the English cost 
also—keeping in circulation at home a 
total of $30,000,000 annually, which, occu¬ 
pied in turning the ore, coal, limestone, 
&c., in our hills into merchandise, and in 
carrying and transporting the same over 
the country, would actively keep em¬ 
ployed over 100,000 people : and these 
in turn would give employment to another 
large number of farmers, butchers, 
grocers, tailors, shoemakers, builders, 
Ac., to keep them in provisions, meat, 
clothing, shoes, &c.; the latter again 
would be consumers of the products of our 
industries; and so it would go on. ad 
infinitum^ until a city of the size of Pitts¬ 
burgh would hardly be large enough to 
hold all the people who had thus been 
provided with honorable, decent means of 
living. 1 could go on demonstrating 
further, but presume this is enough for 
to-day. With your permission I will ad¬ 
dress you rome other time. 

Yours respectfully, 

W. C. Ckonembybk, Chairman, 

U. 8. Iron and Tin Plate Co., Limited. 


Gatling’s Cast Steel Gun.— Dr. Gatling 
has invented a new steel gun which he 
claims will be far superior to the built-up 
gun, and can be made at half the cost. 
Speaking more definitely, he says : “My 
patents consist of making guns cast from 
the highest grade of steel to shape around 
a central core. This central core is util¬ 
ized for the purpose of cooling the citing 
from the interior while the exterior is still 
hot. The cooling process thus begins from 
the interior and works out, directly the 
reverse of the ordinary way. This is one 
of my central ideas, and the results are of 
the greatest importance. The metal is 
forced, as it were, from the interior out¬ 
wardly, thereby avoiding the creation of a 
hard, resisting arch on the exterior of the 
casting, at which point the full intensity 
of the Wgh power force exercised by the 
exploding ingredients within the gun 
exerts itself. It makes the interior of the 
gun, where the greatest strain is felt, the 
toughest and hardest part, and the soft and 
spongiest part the exterior, whieh thus acts 
Ecmewhat after the n oiiner of a cushion. 


This is directly the reverse of the old style 
^ns, in which the spongiest part is on the 
interior. This defect cannot be remedied 
in a gun made by boring a solid steel ingot, 
for there, although the very softest portion 
is bored out, still the hard resisting arch 
is on the outside, which becomes gradually 
softer toward the interior. Another im¬ 
portant point is the method in which the 
metal is cast. A revolving motion is given 
it which makes the grain spiral.’^ 

Washington News. 


{FroiTL Our Regular (Jorre9p(nideut.) 

Wabhinoton, D. C., Auprust 21,1888. 

The Senate Sub-Committee on Finance 
did not bring their bill before the general 
committee to-day, nor do they intend to 
for awhile. It will not be reported to the 
Senate until all the business pending there 
has been disposed of. It has come to their 
attention that the President is w^aiting for 
their bill, in order to make some references 
to it in his letter of acceptance of the St. 
Louis nomination. As there is no imme¬ 
diate urgency in getting the bill before 
the Senate, the committee have decided 
not to be in haste. 

A deputation consisting of E. P. Will¬ 
iams, U. S. Tin Plate Company; Alfred 
Marshall, of Marshall Brothers ; and Charles 
Gil pm, appeared before the Senate Com¬ 
mittee to-day in favor of placing a duty 
on tin plate which will be protective. The 
importations last year, it was shown, foot¬ 
ed upward of 300,000,000 pounds, and this 
year the amount will be greater. It was 
shown that this would consume a certain 
amount of pig iron, in the elementary proc¬ 
esses and sheet iron in the advanced 
stages, and give employment to fully 30,- 
000 more workers. They showed that free 
trade would not reduce prices, but in time 
w’ould increase it, and cited block tin, 
which is free and controlled by the Dutch, 
as having increased within a short time 
fully 100 per cent, in price. They also 
showed that there was outrageous evas¬ 
ion of duty. Sheet iron with a thin 
coating of tin is now brought in as 
tin plate, w’hich was never contemplated 
in the law. The deputation made a good 
impression, and their arguments found an 
appreciative audience. Wliether the com¬ 
mittee, in the face of an election, will be 
prepared to reduce revenue by increasing 
the duties, which is the only effective way 
short of free list of reaching that result, 
remains to be seen. The Randall bill 
adopted this course, putting the duty on 
tin plate at 2 cents a pound. The Milts 
bill made it free. It is now the Senate 
committee’s turn to say what they will 
do. 

TARIFF RBVIBIOK IN SWEDEN. 

The people of Sweden have been having 
a campaign on protection, and have suc- 
ce^ea in getting into power m the Swed¬ 
ish Diet. They have made many radical 
changes in the customs duties of the king¬ 
dom, and have faiiiy embarked on a pro¬ 
tection line. On July 1, 1888, the new 
revised tariff went into operation. 

The rates are given in kroner, 1 kroner 
being equal to $0,268, and Ore, 100 ore 
making 1 kroner. The following are the 
articles in the schedule of metals upon 
which the duty has been increased, giving 
the old and new rates on the same articles: 


Old New 

rate. rate. 

Kroner. Kroner. 
Iron and steel, pig and cast, per 

100 kg. 2.00 

Iron beam, angle, &c., weighing 
lees than 20 kg. per meter, per 

lOO kg. 2.60 

Iron rolled and wrought bar, 

&c., per 100 kg. 2.60 

Iron railroad fiph-plates, bolts 

and spikes, per 100 kg. 6.00 

Iron plate, roller or wrought, of 

3 mm. or over thick, per 100 kg _ 8.00 

Iron plate, roller or wrought, of 
lees than 8 mm. thick, per 
100 kg. 4.00 


♦ 


Iron plate, roller or wrought, 
ground, polished or galvan¬ 
ized, per 100 kg. 6.00 

Iron anchors, &c., per 100 kg. 4.00 

li*on chains, 25 mm. or over in 

diameter, per 100 kg. 3,60 

Iron chains, 6 to 26 mm. in diam- 

ter, per 100 kg. 7.00 

Iron spikes and nails, 46 mm. or 
over in diameter, per kilogram 0.08 0.04 

Iron screws, 75 mm. or over in 

diameter, per kilogram. 0J90 

Iron screws, less thim 75 mm. in 

diameter, per kilogram. 0.30 

Iron railroad materials not spec¬ 
ified, per 100 kroners. 10,00 

Wire, iron and steel, 1^ mm. and 

over thick, per kilogram. 0.04 

Wire, iron and steel, less than 
IH mm. thick, per kilogram. 0.08 


THE SWISS patent LAW. 

The Republic of Switzerland has passed 
a law for the protection of inventions, 
thus following in the wake of other 
nations. The final disposition of the ques¬ 
tion, however, as to whether the law shall 
be operative or not, will first require the 
petitions of 30,000 voters asking its sub¬ 
mission to the people. That point gained, 
the law must then be submitted to a vote 
and be approved by a majority. It is not 
stated w'hether the Swiss Government has 
a patent on this method of giving a law 
force. It will take three months to carry 
out this rigmarole. Material objects and 
not processes are protected. It is said that 
“ this feature is due to the efforts of the 
manufacturers of aniline colors and chem¬ 
icals, whose interests would be injuriously 
affected by a law as comprehensive as that 
of the United States, which protects ‘ use¬ 
ful arts’ and ‘ compositions of matter,’ as 
well as tools and machines.” 


The Chartiers Talley Gas Company. 


In a very interesting report by George 
E. Mann, city engineer of Buffalo, ^ow¬ 
ing out of the natural gas explosion in St. 
Paul’s Church, in that city, an account is 
•given of a visit to the Chartiers Valley Gas 
Company, of Pittsburgh. At the wells the 
connection with the main line is made in 
the following manner: The casing that 
is put in the well at the time of drilling to 
wall out water from the rock seams ex¬ 
tends up to the derrick fioor, a branch is 
bolted to this casing, having one of its 
outlets pointing straight up the derrick 
and the other going off at the side at an 
angle of 45®. Upon each of these outlets, 
wMch are 6 inches in diameter, a gate 
valve is bolted, the gate valve on the 
upright branch having a pipe bolted to it 
to conduct the gas to the top of the derrick 
in case it is necessary to blow off the gas. 
From the valve on the branch pipe a 
curved pipe is bolted, which leads into a 
tank placed near the well to separate and 
collect any water or oil that may be carried 
along with the gas as it leaves the well. A 
safety valve is placed on top of the tank. 
All the fittings used about the wells are 
enormously heavy, so as to withstand the 
CTeat pressure of the well when shut in. 
^e first line laid was 8 inches in diameter, 
wrought iron screwed joints. In 1885 a 
second 8-inch line was Imd from the Mur- 
rysville field, a line 6 inches larger than 
any line laid from any gas field. The fol¬ 
lowing season this company laid a 12-inch 
wrought pipe line from the new Glenfield 
gas field. These three different gas fields 
are in different directions from Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny City and about equidistant, 
being about 16 miles. The largest line in 
the world for conveying natural gas was 
laid by this company and finished last Oc¬ 
tober. It runs from the northern Murrys- 
ville gas field to Pittsburgh, a distance of 
about 20 miles. The first 8 miles, begin¬ 
ning at the wells, is 16 inches in diameter. 
It is then increased to 20 inches for a dis¬ 
tance of 6 miles; at the end of the 20-inch 
a 24-inch begins, and extends 5 miles 
through the city. The pipes are, except¬ 
ing the 24-inch, of wrought iron, 1 
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welded seams and converse patent joints, 
the largest lap welded pipe ever made. 

The Chartiers company have a total 
of 470,258 feet of high pressure lines. 
As the gjispasses through the city it enters 
regulating stations, where the pressure is 
reduced, a higher pressure being carried 
on the lines from the wells to the city than 
within the city. From 15 to 20 pounds 
}>er s<juare inch is the pressure within the 
city on the so-called mill supply line. It 
is located principally along the Allegheny 
Itiver near the shore, where all the large 
mills are located. It crosses the Mononga- 
hela river by si.x lO-lnch lines, and is con¬ 
nected into the South Side mill supply 
system; on this side of the river are also 
reducing stations; the total number of 
feet of high pressure or mill supply lineii 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny owned and 
operated by this company is 148,693. 
These lines are ventilated with what is 
known jisthe ‘‘patent separate pipe escape 
system." It consists in plating a sleeve 
over every joint in the gas line; tliis sleeve 
is made perfectly gas tight around the pipe 
by means of lead or other suitable ma¬ 
terials; on the inside of the sleeve a space 
or chaml>er is left where all the gjis that 
escapes from the joint is collected; con¬ 
nected with this chamber at the top a 
small pipe leads off and up to a lam|>po8t 
at the curb line. The escape-pi jk* that 
leads away from the joint is marked with a 
corres|)onding number at the top of the 
Jamp fiost, so if gas is discovered escaping, 
l#y noting the number of the small pipe 
through which it escapes the e.xact loca¬ 
tion of the leak can be determined, as 
“ 1 ‘ach joint in the main line is numbered, 
and its exact distance measured from the 
lamp-post. In addition to the above 
.system the top of the pipes are covered 
with broken stone to a hight of 9 inches 
also on the branch lines to the lamp-posts 
Over the broken stone is laid a sheet of 
tar paper, and the earth tilled in on top. 
by this means if any gas should escape 
from defective joints or the body of the 
pipe, it will follow this blind drain and up 
the lamp-post to the open air. 

The house supply system of this com- 
piny is the same as in operation here in 
Buffalo—that is, large mains and low press¬ 
ure rather than high pressure and small 
mains. On this point Mr. Hartupee says: 
The Chartiers company lay pipes to supply 
the private houses so large that a pressure 
of 4 or 6 ounces only need be and is car¬ 
ried in them. The service-pipes are then 
run direct into the consumer’s house, no 
regulating or other device being necessary, 
a.H the pipes themselves carry no greater 
pressure than is required in the houses. 
The question may be asked, “ Are not the 
valves that control the pressure between 
the mill and the house supply lines liable 
to get out of order and let a higher press¬ 
ure into the house than would be safe?” 
We answer, “Yes, but of these valves 
there are in the two cities but eight, and 
perhaps will be never more than 12, and 
to watch them the company keep watch¬ 
men night and day, whose duty it is to see 
that these valves are always in order. In 
the Buffalo system there is attached to 
thes i valves a safety device on the princi- 
|)le of a gasometer, further mention of 
which is made in this rejxirt. 

“ Now, in the first system there are 
valves designed for the same purpose used 
between the mill and the house-supplying 
lines which we grant can be kept in order, 
the same as our company keep theirs; but 
in addition to this there are thrusands of 
these same kind of valves scattered in 
x;ellars and out-of-the-way comers all over 
the two cities, and few persons would say 
that these thousands of valves can be ex¬ 
amined every day as they should be to be 
<iertain that they will work when called 
upon. Our company have 20 miles of 
house-supply lines in the city of Pitts¬ 


burgh and eight miles in Allegheny. We 
have over 100 miles of private wire for 
tel(‘j)hone and telegraph service, besides 
being connected by means of the central 
telegraph station to various other stations 
belonging to the company in the two 
cities. Watchmen are stationed along the 
lines night and day. At each of the sta¬ 
tions gauges are connected with the line 
and the pressure at all stations is sent to 
the main city office every hour and from 
this office the jiressures are regulated." 

Definition of the Contract Labor Law. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has sent 
a communication to the Secretary of Dis- 
irict Assembly No. 46, K. of L., Buffalo, 
N. Y., in which he defines the effect of 
the act on aliens residing in adjoining 
foreign territory, and under what circum¬ 
stances prohibited from entering the 
United States The communication says: 
‘•In answer to your letter, propounding 
certain questions relative to alien laborers, 
you are inforaied that, under the pro 
visions of the act of February 23, 1887, 
prohibiting the importation of foreign 
laliorers under contract, it is not nece.s.sary 
that* the contract be in writing, signed by 
the parties, to render the person hiring or 
engaging such lalxirers liable to the penal¬ 
ty provided in section 3 of the act. An 
oral contract is sufficient, or, as expressed 
in the act, any ‘contract or agreement, 
parol or special, express or implied, made 
])revious to the inqiortation or migration 
of such alien,’ Ac. By reference to the 
letter of the acting secretary of May 16, 
1887, on the same subject, addressed to 
the Hon. John B. Webber, cited in your 
letter, you will observe that you are mis¬ 
taken in regard to what is there stated 
as to the kind of contract forbidden by 
the act. 

“ Section 1 of the act referred to makes 
it unlaw’ful for any person, company, part¬ 
nership, or corporation in any manner to 
prepay the trausfxirtation, or in any way 
assist or encourage the importation or mi¬ 
gration of aliens into the United States, 
under any contract or agreement made 
previous to the importation or migration 
of such aliens. 

‘•If the circumstances under which an 
alien laborer enters this countrj^ are such 
as would lead the courts to find that there 
was an implied contract between him and 
his employer previous to his entry, a case 
would seem to be presented of a violation 
of the provisions of the act, which would 
not be affected by the retention of his resi¬ 
dence in the foreign country and his daily 
return to his home. And if an alien re¬ 
siding in adjoining foreign territory and 
retaining his residence there enteis this 
country without having previously made 
any contract to labor here, and after such 
entry contracts to labor, and while such 
contract is in force returns to his home in 
the foreign country and again enters for 
the purpose of performing the contract 
and pursuant to its terms, the latter entry, 
being under a contract previously made to 
perform labor in this country, would seem 
to be prohibited.” 

RiehlC Bros., proprietors of the Machine 
and Testing Machine Works, Philadelphia, 
have secured the services of the new firm 
of the Robert W. Hunt & Co. Bureau of 
Inspection, Nos. 631 and 633 “The 
Rookery,” Chicago, to represent them in 
the testing machine branch of their busi¬ 
ness in the Northwest. 

The Reading Railroad Company want 
the City of Philadelphia to pay $3,000,000 
toward defraying the costs of the proposed 
terminal improvements in that city, which 
have for their principal feature the raising 
of the tracks, thus doing away with grade 
crossings. 


Triple-Expansion Engine Cylinders. 


The proportions of cylinders of triple¬ 
expansion engines ado])ted by different 
builders vary very considerably. The va¬ 
riation is greater even than that which 
obtaineil generally with the compound 
marine engine. The proper pro|X)rtion8 of 
the cylinders depend to a considerable ex¬ 
tent on the total ratio of expansion adopted, 
and the latter de|>end8 on the steam press¬ 
ure employed. It is interesting to note the 
very wide discrepancy in the dimensions 
of cylinders adopted for the same boiler 
pressure by various English builders. In 
one instance a Clyde, Scotland, firm, work¬ 
ing with a 150-pound boiler pressure, use a 
ratio of low-pressure cylinder to high- 
pressure of 6.7; while a firm in Hull, for 
the same pressure, adopt in one case a ratio 
of 8, and in others 6.2 to 6.8 In the case 
of the steamship Aberdeen the boiler press¬ 
ure is 115 pounds, and the ratio of nigh- 
pressure cylinder to low-pressure cylinder is 
5.4. With 140-pound boiler pressure, one 
eminent firm adopts a ratio of 6.1, and an¬ 
other, with boiler pressure of 135 pounds, 
makes the ratio of 6.4. Of course some 
variation in practice is to be expected, but 
they cannot all be right. In working out 
the powers of the triple-expansion engines 
theoretically, practice seems to point to 
about 15 pounds absolute as the best ter¬ 
minal pressure to assume. The absolute 
initial pressure divided by that number 
gives the best ratio of expansion to adopt 
under most circumstances. With such data 
the average mean pressure referred to low- 
pressure cylinder approximates to about 
one-fifth of the boiler pres-sure in practice. 
From this data it is easy to arrive approx¬ 
imately at the diameter of low-pressure 
cylinder required for a given hprse-nower 
aid boiler pressure. The size of this 
cylinder does not give rise to much varia¬ 
tion in practice. The diameters, however, 
of the high-pressure and intermediate cyl¬ 
inders vary considerably according to the 
opinion of various engineers. With the 
three-crank engine the object should be to 
obtain as nearly as possible equality of 
power and stresses in the three cylinders, 
with equality in the ranges of temperature. 
As with the compound engine, so with the 
proportioning of triple expansion engines 
—some builders exhibit* a good deal of 
rule-of-thumb work, which does not indi¬ 
cate that they have rationally solved the 
problem of what they turn out in practice. 
The best ratios, however, and something 
like unifonnity of practice under similar 
conditions should be sought for. 


A Prosperons Copper Mine.— The 
advance official summary of the Tamarack 
Mining Company, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, is at hand, and shows remarkable 
progress in 12 months. When the second 
shaft is completed, another great stride 
forward will be in order. The statistics 
for the year compare as under with the 
previous year: 

1887-88. 1886-87. Increase 
Product, mineral, 1h.18,607,234 6,282,119 7,375,115 
Percent.fine copper 7o.36 74.40 1.96 

Product fine copper, 

9).10,889,867 4,699,521 5,753,846 

Gross receipts.$l,44s,944 $474,615 $974,280 

Expenses. 5974J39 380,5»! 216,657 

Profit. a-il.TOS 94,032 757,678 

I^rotit i)er lb. S.Owkj. 2.0^. 6.0i8c. 

Construction. $160,986 $194,187 •$43,201 

Dividends. 120,000 . 120,000 

Balance assets. 606,164 26,445 580,719 

• Deci'ease. 

The cost of mining in the last year was 
3.97 cents, the cost of copper delivered in 
New York was 5.75 cents per pound; price 
received, 13.86 cents per pound. For 
April, 1888, the cost jier pound at New 
York was 6.60 cents, and in December, 
1887, It was 5.03 cents. The price re¬ 
ceived ranged from 10.71 cents in July, 
1887, to 16.21 cents in February, 1888. 
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Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS 

Cents. 


Franc. Peseta or Lira. 


Florin tAustrla)..36.» 

MiirHs (Portuaal),.$1 .<'8. 

lllireb»(Bra*lI) . 5 <.« 

Mark (Germany).23.8 

Pounds. 

Kllo«rram.220.5 

Picul.l»4. 


WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, July 20,1888.— 
AsphaUum. —Our market has been moderately 
active and steady at $14.04 ton Boiled, and 
$6.84, Crude, on the dock, including the export 
duty. Since January 1 there have been shipped 
33,d09 tons, against 21,859 last year, and it,S:i9 
in 1886. Exchange, 90 days^ sight on Ix)n- 
don, may be quotra $4.77 @ $4.83.P. 
Masson 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Buenos Ayres, Aug^. 2, 1888.—/ron and 
Steel. —An Iron and Steel works have been 
founded in this city with a capital of $300,000, 
which have bought out the works of Vader & 
Pena, and will continue and extend the latter. 
—Per cable via Europe. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne, Victoria, July 26,1888.—P-on. 
—Sales have been satisfactory in all branches; 
prices are nevertheless flrifi. Galvanized Iron 
IS bringii^ without difficulty £16. 10/, how¬ 
ever, and Fence Wire £9.15/. Scotch Pig Iron, 
Clyde No. 1, is selling at £5. 7Vn.—During 

the fortnight Tin shipments from the Continent 
and Tasnmnia amounted to 225 tons.—Per cable 
via Europe. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, August 10, 1888.—Pr^ro- 
leum.—As per circular of Messrs. Burkhardt 
& Co., Batoum, the following shipments of 
Petroleum, lubricating Oil and residue were 
made to Europe, India, the Straits, China and 
Japan during the first six months per steamer ; 

In Tank Steamers to Europe. 

Steam- Crude Oil. Refined, 
ers. Pud. Pud. 


To England. 12 1,.532,740 . 

To Germany. 4 255,.584 192,.574 

To Austria. 20 .582,.5.53 1,459,236 

To Italy. 4 432,455 . 

To Belgium. 7 471,086 . 

To Russia. 8 757,3 0 . 

To France. 1 . 


Total. 56 4,031,778 1,6.51,810 


Residue. Machine Cylinder 
Pud. Oil. Pud. Ou. Pud. 

To England. . . 

To Germany. 


To Afistria. 145,634 . 

To Italy... . . 

To Belgium. 206,198 44,895 . 

To Russia. . . 

To France. 42,234 28,900 14,9.55 


Total. 494,066 78,795 14,a55 


To Asiatio Countries. 

Re’d Petro- Weigh- 
Steam- leum. ing in 
ers. Cases. f^d. 

To British India. 16 1,176,980 2,&53,9(i0 

To the Straits Settle- f 

ments. 3 190,698 281,386 

To Japan. 3 190,525 281,a50 

To China . 3 190,6b6 281,336 

Total. 25 1,748,864 3,197,732 

The Pud weighs 86>^ lb American.— Journal 
de St. Petersburg. 

EAST INDIES. 

Penang, July 7,1888.—riw. —Receipts since 
the 22d ult. reached 8000 piculs, of which Euro¬ 
peans took 8000 and Chinese 4000. Prices for 
Larut Tin opened at $30.40 picul and rose to 
$30.55, while Europeans began to procure other 
sorts, which caused a decline in toe former to 
^i!9.Sl to recover to $33.40, at which Chinamen 
remain buyers. European confine their buy¬ 
ing to Larut Tin. Re^ipts from the interior 
remain moderate.— Kustermann dt Co. 

BiANlLA, August 13, 1888.— Hemp.—There 
are buyers at ^.12)^, against $9,873^ picul 
same date last year, equaling respectively 
£33. 10/ and £83. 4/6 ton, cost and frei;^ht. 
There have been no clearances for the United 
States during the week, whereas last year .‘0(X) 
bales were cleared; since January 1 they 
amount to 99,000 bales, a;^ainst 138,o00 last 
year, while there are loading 10,UOo, against 
16,(X)0. The clearances for England since Jan¬ 
uary 1 have been 221000, against 137,000, and 
there remain loading for the same destination 
12,000, against 8(X)0. Cleared for all other 
ports, 46, MO, against 26,000 ; receipts at all 
ports since la»t cible, 17,0X), against hoo » ; d<*. 
since January 1, 36:i,0UJ bales, against 287,000 


last year and 241,000 in 1886. Freight^ $6, 
against $6. Exchange^ 3/5 @ 8/5^^. Sil- 
vei' Coinage. —At a meeting of Spanish and 
other merchants it was resolved to petition the 
home Government, in view of the depressed 
rates of exchange, to cause Silver dollars to be 
coined for circulation in this colony, of the 
fineness of 9/10, and thenceforward treat Mexi¬ 
can dollars merely as if they were Bar Silver. 
—Ker dk Co. to Charles Nordhaus^ New York^ 
pel' cable direct 

SPAIN. 

Bilbao, July 21, 1888.— Iron Ore. —Since the 
21st ult. only a few single cargoes have been 
taken for export at 6/10 @ 7/3, Rubios, and 
7/6 (d 8/, Campanil, the shipments amounting 
to ?2’943 tons tne first week, and to 67,774 the 
last week The total shipments since January 
sum up 2,276,674 tons, against 2,676,032 tons 
same time last year. Pig Iron. —The export 
has during the fortnight not exceeded 300 tons, 
while coastmse 1607 tons have left our harbor. 
To-day’s quotations for Pig Iron f.o.b. ton 
here are ^ pesetas or francs. Spot, Nos. 1 to 3, 
and 57, Nos. 4 to 6* Futures may be quoted 58 
and 55 respectively; Lin^otillo at Huelva or 
Seville, ^.—Bilbao Maritlmo y Comercial. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, August 4, 1888.—/ron.—The Pig 
Iron market is as dull as ever, including 
Spiegel, which remains .56 marks W ton, 10 to 
12 without an export demand. Forge Pig is 
depressed; at Siegen it is selling for 47 (^ 48; 
orders reach to the middle of October. Lux¬ 
emburg may be quoted 38.70 (</ 40 marks. All 
other Pig remains quiet and unaltered. Fin¬ 
ished Iron has become slightly livelier for Do¬ 
mestic, but the export is positively extinct. 
Machine shops, foundries and car manufactur¬ 
ers are all doing well in Rhenish-Westphalia. 
Bessemer Steel Billets are quoted 135; Wire 
Rods, 120 @ 121: Steel Rails, 115 120. After 

English Rad-makers shall have agreed, the ne¬ 
gotiations for a renewal of the International 
Steel Rail syndicate may be resumed. Fred¬ 
erick Krupp, of Essen, sold the Andalusian 
railroads 14,0(X) tons at ll3 francs laid down at 
Cadiz, while the French St. Chammond Steel 
VV^orks a.sked 126 francs. While the outlook in 
the Iron trade in Westphaha is anything but 
encouraging just at present, Upper Silesia has 
no fault for complaint, even in the Wire 
branch it has not. Export of Iron. Hardware 
and Machinery from Germany tne first six 
months: 

1888. 1887. 

loO kg. net. 

Scrap Iron, Pig, Billets, 

Ola Rails am Ingots.. 876,426 1,758,101 

Hardware. 4,178,485 4,841,6.5.3 

Machinery. 398,390 .356,487 


Total. 5,4.53,310 6,959,193 

Import: 1888. 1887. 

100 kg. net. 

Scrap Iron, Pig, Billets, 

Old Rails and Ingots.. 8i)l,305 676,108 

Hardware. 215,847 23.3.3(i6 

Machinery. 193..507 146,248 


Total. 1,300,659 1,055,722 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Chemical Analysis of Iron.—B y An¬ 
drew Alexander Blair. J. B. Lippincott &, \ 

Co., Philadelphia. Price, $4. 

Mr. Blair i.s too well known as a metal¬ 
lurgical chemist and as one of the leading 
contributors to the literature of his par¬ 
ticular branch of science to need an intro¬ 
duction to the iron trade. His summary of 
methods published in connection with his 
work on the Tenth Census will be particu¬ 
larly rememberc*d. Since then an army of 
progressive young men have been busy in 
our chemical laboratories, steadily perfect¬ 
ing and simplifying methods. It is their 
work as well as his own that Mr. Blair 
has gathered in a comprehensive treatise, 
which will prove invaluable to the begin¬ 
ner and will be of much service to even the * 
most experienced. Naturally the bulk of 
the work.is descriptive of Mr. Blair's own 
practice, supplementeii by assistance and 
suggestion from some of our leading iron 
works’ chemists, and by a critical study of 
the mass of scattered literature in which 
others have put their expencnces ou reeord. 
The work is thoro igh, without being too 
elementary. It is naturallN subdivided 
into one part which deals with appiaratus 
and re.igents, a se(*on 1 d( scriptive of the 
methods u>ed in the analysis of jiig iron, 
bar iron and steel, taking up necessarily 


sulphur, silicon, slag and oxides, manga¬ 
nese, carbon, titanium, copper, nickel, 
cobalt, chromium, aluminium, arsenic, an¬ 
timony, tin, tungsten and vanadium. The 
third part deals with the analysis of iron 
ores and the fourth with the analytical 
work connected with the materials of the 
Stackhouse and the analysis of ga.ses. Mr. 
Blair’^ is a standard work which will prove 
the chief guide of the young chemist and 
a frequent guide to more experienced an- 
alyists. There is one suggestion* which we 
would like to make, since we believe that 
it \yould be prized by beginners, and that 
is a more frequent statement as to the time 
which different methods require in the 
hands of a skilled analyist. Mr. Blair 
refers to this point repeatedly, but we 
know how much aid it is to a lieginner to 
be able to check his progress in this respect 
by that of his seniors, especially when he 
is located where personal conferences with 
them are out of the questiort. 


Tteatisk on Patent Estate.— By Thomas B. 

HalL Published by Ingraham, Clarke & 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 12 mo. Law binding. 

Price, $3. 

Mr. Hall’s work grew out of the accu¬ 
mulation of notes, made for personal use, 
on features of the patent law which have 
remained comparatively undeveloped. In 
a senes of chapters Mr. Hall deals with 
the objects of our patent .system, with 
their property right and its profits, and 
their partition. He takes up the ques¬ 
tions arising from the accounts between 
part owners, the infringement between 
part owners and the limitations of sectional 
grants. After quoting the cast s. Mr. Hall 
ends his chapters with a brief summary 
of conclusions. An appendix gives a num¬ 
ber of leading opinions not in technical 
patent reports. Although written strictly 
from the standpoint of a lawyer, manu¬ 
facturers, inveiltors and business men will 
: find a study of the work valuable, and 
reference to it will guide in determining 
questions often perplexing to these not 
versed in law. 

Steam Heating. An Exposition of the Amer¬ 
ican Practice of Warming Bulldinjpi by Steam. 
By K«'l)ert Briggs, M. I., r. K. 122 iw^es. Size 
4x6incbes. Published by L. Van Nostrand. 
Price 50 cento. 

The valuable little book before us is 
numbered 68 in the Van Nostrand Scien¬ 
tific Series, and this much description will, 
in a general way, inform our readers what 
the volume is like so far as appearance is 
concerned. The part by Mr. Briggs occu¬ 
pies 70 pages of the book, the remainder, 
or addendum, lieing written by Alfred R. 
Wolff, M. E., and contains some empirical 
data on steam heating. The steam-heat¬ 
ing jK)rtiou is reprinted Irom the “ Proceed¬ 
ings of the Institute of Civil Engineers,” 
an(l was prepared, presumably, for the 
purpose of informing English readei*s con¬ 
cerning tlie practice of steam beating in 
tbi.M couniry The article opens with a 
brief historical review' of the practice, after 
which some 20 odd pages are devoted to 
wrought-iron welded tubes and couplings, 
the .subject licing fully treated with the 
aid of tables and formula?. The subject 
of boilers is very briefly noticed and 
treated only in a general way. The tln oiy 
of the circulation of steam follows, and 
some remarks an* added on the clothing 
of steam mains. Steam stop valves aie 
illustrated and described and the re¬ 
mainder of Mr. Brigg’s work is devoted to 
radiators, their use and construction. The 
appendix by Mr. Wolff contains data in 
the shape of tables and formuhe that will 
prove of special interest to those who in¬ 
vestigate the subject of steam heating 
fr«>m a theoretical standpoint and who are 
not afraid to handle mathematics. A table 
at the end giving chimney and boiler 
proportions, which was prepared by Mr. 
William Kent, possesses considerable value 
for those w'bo (lo large steam-beating jo. s« 
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T RADE Report. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Aq^ 86 and 87 Washington St., 
CHICAGO, August 80, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —Business fell off somewhat 
during the past week, but it has been far 
from dull. * In fact, some furnace agents 
have found a better demand for their Iron 
than during the previous fortnight. The 
withdrawal of a number of furnaces from 
the market in consequence of the sale of 
their entire product for months to come 
has given others a better opportunity to se¬ 
cure orders. Buyers being now restricted 
as to brand.s, an impr ved feeling is noticed 
among sellers and the upward tendency in 
prices is more decid^. Some of the 
favorite Soft Irons have been marked up 
50^ ^ ton in the past week, and the others 
will soon follow, if the present demand 
continues. The large consumers of Lake 
Superior Charcoal have not all bought, and 
heavy transactions are yet to come in this 
line, which causes prices to be held firmly 
at the advance maue last week. Although 
some brands of Lake Superior Coke are still 
avilable at old figures, sellers of competing 
brand.s state that orders are being secured 
with little difliculty at considerably higher 
prices. Southern Coke Iron has been freely 
sold at outside quotations. We quote 
for cash as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake 
Superior Charcoal, all numbers $19 @ $20; 
Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Southern 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 2, $18 @ $19; 
Jackson County Softeners, No. 1, $18 
@ $18.50; Hocking Valley, Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $17 @ $18 ; American 
Scotch (Blackbahd) No. 1, $18.50 @ 
$19.50; other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1 , 
$17 .50 (gi $18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1, 
$17 @ $18; No. 2, $10 @ $17; No. 3, 
$15 @ $16; Southern Coke, No. 2, $17 (gi 
$17.50; No. and Open Bright, $16.50; 
No. 3, $15.50 @ $16. 

Bar Iron. —Large orders are still in the 
market, and the condition of trade con¬ 
tinues to improve. So many mills now 
have all the orders they care to take, and 
the price of raw material shows such a de¬ 
cided upward tendency, that the mills now 
in the field arc asking bigh^ prices. Man¬ 
ufacturers in the Mahoning Valley are 
naming 1.574^ at mill, half extras, as their 
bottom rate, and some of them have in¬ 
structed their agents to take no orders, 
even at this figure, without first submitting 
them for approval. Prices for carload lots, 
at Chicago, range from 1.674^ to 1.70^, 
half extras. The advance in prices is 
enabling some mills to secure orders which 
have for a long time done no business here 
because of their refusal to meet the low 
rates prevailing. Jobbers are showing 
their confidence in the maintenance of the 
advance which has been established by 
stocking up quite freely. They quote 1.80jf 
@ 2 ^ from store, according to quantity 
and quality. 

Structaral Iron. —Bridge material has 
been in much better demand than for some 
time, and manufacturers are advancing 
prices. Mill lots are quoted as follows, 
f.o.b. Chicago : Angles and Universal 
Plates, 2.30^ ; Tees, 2.45^; Beams, 3.40^. 
Store quotations are held at 2.40^ @ 
2.70^ for Angles; 2.60^ @ 2.90^ for 
Tees; 3.80^ for Beams and Channels. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—No large transac¬ 
tions are reported in Plates, but a brisk 
trade has been done in the usual store 
lots. The mills have advanced their prices 
for Tank Iron, but dealers here have not 
changed the store quotations, although 
they will be obliged to do so when pres¬ 
ent contracts expire if the advance by the 


mills is maintained. Tubes are firmer: 
Store prices are as follows : Heavy 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^; Tank 
Iron, 2.55^; Tank Steel, 2.80^; Shell 
Iron, 8 ^; Shell Steel, 8.25^; Flange Iron 
and Steel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 
5.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ @ 4.25^; Ulster 
Iron, 8.75^; Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ and 10 % 
off on 24 -inch and larger and 624 % off 
on 2 -inch and smaller 

Sheet IroB. —The condition of this 
branch of trade continues as reported 
last week, much inconvenience being ex¬ 
perienced among jobbers who are un¬ 
able to get the Sheet Iron for which they 
have placed contracts. The few mills 
which are not fully sold up are profiting 
by this state of affairs, having found nu¬ 
merous buyers willing to pay from 3^ to 
3.05^, f.o.b. Chicagf), for No. 27. Job¬ 
bers’ prices for small lots are 3^ for No. 
24, 3.10^ for Nos. 25 and 26, and 3.20^ 
for No. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. — Manufacturers' 
agents report a very perceptible improve¬ 
ment in the demand, orders being distrib¬ 
uted over all classes of consumers. Prices 
are well maintained, concessions being less 
frequent than in previous weeks. Bmall 
lots continue to be quoted at 60 ^ and 5 
off for Juniata ana 60 ^ and 10 ^ off for 
Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel.—Manufacturing con¬ 
sumers have placed large orders during the 
week. Plow manufacturers have been 
very liberal purchasers at the prices fixed 
by the makers of sj ndicate Steels. Store 
trade keeps quite active, with probably a 
little less demand for the highest grades. 
Quotations from store are as fol¬ 
lows: Bessemer Bars, 2.30^ ^ 2.40^; 
Tool Steel, 84 ^ @ 94 ^; Specials, 13^ ^ 
25^; Crucible Spring, 4.40^; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.90^; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.75^ 3^; Crucible Sheet Steel, 7^ @ 

10#. Good orders for Rake Tooth Steel 
have been taken at 74# ( 3 l 8 |#. 

Steel Rails. —Some slight indications 
of an improvement in business are percep¬ 
tible, which the manufacturers hope will 
develop into a more pronounced condi¬ 
tion of healthfulness before long. Orders 
are known to have been placed during the 
week for round lots of Steel Rails, but the 
exact quantity and terms have not been 
disclosed. Inquiries are coming in a little 
more freely, and the prospects are quite 
encouraging at present writing. It is 
true that the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company have shut down their Rail mill 
for lack of orders, but the stoppage is ex¬ 
pected to be of short duration. Quota¬ 
tions are nominally $31 $31.50, but they 

will be shaded for desirable orders. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Sales of Old 
Iron Rails are reported at $20.50. They 
are very scarce, however, and inquiries are 
numerous, and it is probable that no con¬ 
siderable quantity could be had at even 
$21. Cleveland parties state than an offer 
of $23 has been refused by holders of a 
stock of Rails at that point. Old Steel 
Rails are wanted at about $18.50 for long 
lengths, free from Frogs, &c. Old Car- 
Wheels are also scarce, and nominally 
quoted at $19 $19.50. 

Scrap.—A better movement is noted in 
this material. Sales of Forge have been 
made to some extent, but there have been 
large transactions in Mill. Borings and 
Turnings are in good demand. For Cast 
there is some inquiry, but sales are slow. 
The higher grades of Steel Scrap are mov¬ 
ing off, but Mixed Steel is not wanted. 
Dealers are now offering $13 @ $14 for 
Mixed Country Scrap. Selling quotations 
for carefully selected are as follows, y ton 
of 2000 lb: No. 1 Forge or Railroad 
Shop, $18 (gl $18.50; Track, $17@ $17.50; 
No. 1 Mill, $14.50 @ $15; Light Wrought, 


$9 $10; Horseshoes, $18; Axles, $28; 

Cast Machinery, $14; Stove Plate, $10.60 

$11; Cast Boring, $9; Wrought Turn¬ 
ings, $10 @ $ 11 ; Axle THimings, $12.60 
(g^ $13; Coil Steel, $14 @ $15; Lc^ Steel, 
$16 @ $16.50; Locomotive Tires, $16.60. 

Hardware. —Jobbers of Heavy Hard¬ 
ware are having a good demand for their 
specialties. The stiffening tendency in 
Iron has imparted a feeling of greater con¬ 
fidence to the trade, and they look forward 
to a very satisfactory fall season. The 
proposed combination of manufacturers of 
all articles entering into the construction 
of Wagons and Carriages has incited the 
jobbers to take measures to protect their 
interests, which are alluded to at length in 
another part of this issue. The Shelf 
Hardware trade is in very good shape, and 
the outlook is improving every day. The 
usual 8 ea.«*onable goods are moving very 
freely, while for staple articles a continu¬ 
ously good demand is being experienced. 
In consequence of the advance in Pig Tin 
the price of Solder has been marked up 2# 
P tb, to 15#. As Pig Lead is also dearer 
the price of Shot has been raised 5# 
sack, to $1.30. Collections are light at 
present, but this is usual in August. 

Nalls. —At last Nails seem to have 
touched bottom. Heavy sales have been 
made by manufacturers’ agents to the mer¬ 
chants, who were apparently convinced 
that lower prices could not be expected. 
It is stoutly asserted that it is no longer 
possible to secure Steel Nails at the lowest 
rates w’hlch were current last w’eek. An 
effort is on foot to make $1.90, f.o.b. 
Chicago, the bottom price for large lots 
from factory. Inquiries are numerous, and 
appi'arances now indicate a season of activ¬ 
ity for the Nail manufacturers Small lota 
are quoted by jobbers at $2 for Steel 
Nails and $2.50 for Wire Nails. A meet¬ 
ing of Western Wire Nail manufacturers 
will be held at Cleveland to-morrow ( 2 l 8 t) 
to devi.se some means of Improving the 
condition of that branch of trade. 

Barb Wire. —A little improvement is 
noted in the demand, but prices are un¬ 
changed. Jobbers quote 8 # for Painted 
and 3.75# for Galvanized, in small lots. 

Pig Lead. —Continued heavy transac¬ 
tions are reported, purchases made being 
almost entirely for consumption. The totid 
volume of business for the week is esti¬ 
mated at 900 to 1000 tons at prices rang¬ 
ing from 4.25# to 4.324#, easing off at the 
close to 4.30#, in syn^thy with advices 
of lower prices in the East. Brokers state 
that a little reaction would not be surpris¬ 
ing after so sharp an advance, but they 
claim that any reaction will only be 
temporary. 


The Ashland Furnace, at Ashland, Wis., 
went into blast again to-day. It makes 
the Hinkle brand of Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal Iron, for which Rogers, Brown A Co. 
are agents. Over one-half of its antici¬ 
pated product for this blast has already 
been sold. 

Charles O. Hale, 34 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, has made arrangements to suc¬ 
ceed H. F. Lockwood as Western corres¬ 
pondent for Hammond A Lobdell, of New 
York, in the Tin-Plate and Metal brokerage 
business. Mr. Hall is not new to the 
trade, having represented E. S. Wheeler 
& Co., in Chicago, previous to the failure 
of that house. 

The freight rate on scrap iron from 
Chicago to Pittsburgh has been reduced 
to $2 per ton in consequence of a fight be¬ 
tween competing railroads. A week pre¬ 
viously the rate was reduced to $1.85 per 
ton to Mahoning Valley points for the same 
reason. 
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Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron South Fourth St. I 

Phii:.adslphia, Pa., August 21,18t^. s 

Pig Iron.—The market is a little 
-quiet, but is not materially different from 
what it was a week ago. Buyers seem 
-comparatively indifferent in regard to 
placing orders for forward delivery, how- 
•ever, and the general feeling is that prices 
are about as high as they are likely to be 
for some time to come. Business is not 
what can be called bad, when the week’s 
transactions are averaged up, but there is 
a lack of buoyancy which is discouraging 
to those who have been looking for steady 
improvement. There is no retiogression, 
however, so far as prices are concerned, 
Although there is some little falling-off in 
the demand and in view of the expected 
increase in the output during the later 
months of the year, consumers are dispt^ed 
to take their chances rather than place 
orders at the prices usually demanded 
for late deliveries. But the offerings 
are not large, and the current demand 
for small lots in connection with deliveries 
on former contracts, entirely prevents any¬ 
thing like accumulation. Hence there is 
no apparent reason for expecting anything 
in the market different to what we have 
had for some weeks past. A good deal 
will depend probably upon crop prospects, 
and until they can be fairly estimated it is 
hard to say in which direction the market 
will move. Reports from Iron centers 
West and South are decidedly favorable, 
and for the present little or no competition 
is met with from those points. The pros¬ 
pective. increase in the output, however, 
may perhaps again change the current, 
unless it is offset by increased consump¬ 
tion, which, to say the least, is somewhat 
doubtful. But as regards this particular 
market, the feelirg is certainly not very 
buoyant, and it may well be doubted if 
anything like large lots could be placed 
without making some concessions in 
buyers’ favor. Good brands, as already 
stated, are in very moderate supply, but 
of one kind or another there is a good deal 
of Iron for sale, and to that extent the 
position is less favorable than it was two 
or three weeks ago. Prices remain steady 
at $18 @ $19 at tide for No. 1 Foundry; 
$17 @ $17.60 for No. 2, and $15.75 @ 
$16.25 for Gray Forge. Southern Iron 
could be had at 50^ @ $1 below these fig¬ 
ures, but there is no demand for it unless 
further concessions are offered. Agents 
are watching their opportunity to secure 
business, although in the meantime mar¬ 
kets elsewhere appear to offer better in¬ 
ducements than those around Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Foreign Iron.—No business transpir¬ 
ing, buyers and sellers being unable to 
come together. Asking prices are about 
$19.50, c.i.f., duty paid, for Bessemer, and 
$26 @ $26.50 for 20 ^ Spiegel. 

Blooms. —Steel Blooms are moderately 
active, one lot of 10,000 tons of Nail Slabs 
having been sold by a Pennsylvania mill, 
besides various sized lots of Billets at 
about quoted rates, although on large lots 
special terms have been made. Quota¬ 
tions about as follows: Nail Slabs, $28.50 
$29.50; Billets from $80 to $85, f.o.b. 
cars at mill, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54 ; Run¬ 
out Anthracite $42 ; Scrap 

Blooms, $38 $85 ^ bloom” ton of 

2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
paid, $29 <gl $80 for Nail Slabs; $81.50 @ 
$82.50 for 4 X 4 Billets, and $85 @ $39 
for Siemens-Martin, . price according to 
analysis, Ac. 

Mack Bars. —^There is a continued good 
demand, and prices are firmly maintained. 
Sales cMefly at $27.50 $28, delivered, 

holders now being somewhat firm at the 
outside quotation. 


Bar Iron. —There is nothing to in¬ 
dicate any special change in the jiosition, 
as compared with last week. The demand 
is fair, some of the mills report plenty of 
work, while others find it difficult to run 
more than half or two-thirds time. Prices 
are unchanged, and so irregular that they 
are hardly quotable. Some get 1.85^ @ 
1.98^ for all they sell, while others are 
anxious for busint^ss at 1.75^ @ 1.8^. It 
is possible that there may be all the differ¬ 
ence in quality, but large buyers claim that 
they can secure a jierfectly satisfactory 
article at the inside figure, although for 
special brands they may have to pay more. 
The demand is chiefly for small lots, how¬ 
ever, and so far as we can learn none of 
the mills are accumulating orders for more 
than a very short time ahead. Skelp is in 
good demand, and is helping some of the 
mills considerably. Orders are still on the 
market for good-sized lots, and will prob¬ 
ably be taken at about 1.8^, although some 
of the mills are trying to get a slight ad¬ 
vance on that figure. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —The past week 
has not developed any improvement in this 
department, although there is a pretty fair 
demand for small lots. Mills have not 
much w'ork ahead, however, so that there 
is a good deal of competition to secure what 
little business is offered, and prices are 
kept at the low figures ruling during the 
early summer mouths. There is nothing 
important in sight, and it is to be feared 
that the present condition of things will 
continue for some time yet. Prices for 
small lots al)Out as follows: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2^ @ 2.10^; Shell, 
2.4^ (gi 2.5^; Flange, 3.5^; ^re-Box, 
4^; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.8^ @ 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; Flange, 8^ @ 
Fire-Box, 8^^ @ 4^^. 

Stractnral Iron. —The market is dull 
and mills are getting very little new busi¬ 
ness. Architectural work keeps up fairly, 
and there is a good deal in the w ay of fin¬ 
ishing up bridge and elevated work, but 
apart from that the outlook is not 
encouraging. Prices about es follows: 
2^ @ 2.10^ for Bridge Plate; 2^ (gi 
2.10^ for Angles; 2.6^ (g 2.7^ for Tees, 
and 8.8^ for Beams and Channels, Iron 
or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The market is not spe¬ 
cially active, although sales keep pretty 
well in line with the output. Prices are 
irregular, depending a good deal on quan¬ 
tity, requirements as to quality, &c. The 
best makes command about the following 
prices for the ordinary run of orders: 

Beet Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28_33^ @ 33^^ 

Beet Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.3 '6^ 

Common, less than the alx)ve. 

Beet Bloom Bueete, Nos. 26 to 28_43^ (g 4^^^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 22 to 25....4 (g 4}r^(^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21_33^ (b 3%^ 

Blue Annealed .2.8 (g 3 ^ 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.623^ % 

Common, discount.673^ % 

Merchant Steel. —Manufacturers re¬ 
port a largely increased demand, more 
particularly in Tool Steel, and state that 
the general condition of the market is 
favorable. Prices for small lots are quoted 
as follows: Tool Steel, 8^^ ; Machinery, 
Crucible Spring, 4^^; Open-Hearth 
Ordinary Spring, 2jV^ @ 2,^5^; Crucible 
Machinery, 5^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Or¬ 
dinary Sheet, 8^. 

Steel Rails. —There is very little doing 
in the market, although prices are a shade 
lower, say $28.50 @ $29 at mill for such 
deliveries as are convenient lo the seller. 
Deliveries for September or October would 
probably command a slight premium, as 
mills are pretty well filled up for the next 
two mont^, but beyond that the outlook 
is not encouraging. 

Old Rails. —Owring to the scarcity of 
spot lots, very little business has been 
done in this market of late, although 
there are indications of a desire to place 


orders by large consumers. Bids of $20.50 
(g $21 could be had for late shipments, 
but there appears to be very little stock 
available at those figures. 

Scrap Iron. —Small lots sell at quoted 
rates, and some inquiry is made for late 
shipments, but the prices offered are too 
low’ to permit of much business being done. 
Ordinary quotations about as follows: 
$18 (g $19 for cargo lots; $20 (g $21 for 
carload lots, delivered, or for choice $21.50 
@ $22; No. 2 do., $14 (g $16; Turn¬ 
ings, $18 (g $14; Old Steel Rails, $19 @ 
$20; Cast Scrap, $14 (g $15; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 ® $10: Old Fish Plates, $24 (g 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil- 
^elphia, or its equivalent. 

Wroaght-lron Pipe. —A number of 
large orders have lately been received from 
parties interested in the natural gas indus¬ 
try, influenced, no doubt, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, by the low prices now ruling. But 
with an increased demand, and the various 
departments full, the mills will be in a 
better position to advance prices later on. 
Discounts as follows: Black Butt-Welded, 
55 on Galvanized do., 45 on Black 
Lap-Welded, 65 <; on Galvanized do., 
524 on Boiler Tubes, 60 

Nalls.—No sign of improvement is as 
yet apparent in this department. The 
gener^ apathy of the past two months con¬ 
tinues, with little prospect of any imme¬ 
diate activity. Prices from store are 
noted at $2 (g $2.05, carload lots at 
1.90, and in some cases less than this has 
been accepted. 

I 

Cleveland. 

Clevkuam). Aufrust 20,1888. 

Iron Ore. —Non-Besaemer Ores, either 
Hematites or Menominees, can no longer 
be bought for less than $4 ^ ton. Gogebic 
Bessemers are in good demand at $5, with 
but very few offerings. An especially 
valuable lot of about 8000 tons sold during 
the week at $5.15, f.o.b. cars Cleveland. 
Menominee Bessemers, if not too high in 
phosphorus, bring $5 readily. Many de- 
manas for Ore have been declined during 
the past ten. days, the mine owners not 
being inclined to disjiose of a quantity of 
Ore beyond their ability to mine. An in¬ 
quiry for 15,000 tons from a particularly 
valuable mine in the Gogebic district was 
ignored, because of the belief that the con¬ 
templated output did not warrant further 
sales. If the present brisk demand could 
have been foreseen three months ago ar¬ 
rangements would undoubtedly have been 
made for an increased production at nearly 
all the ranges. Freights are slowly ad¬ 
vancing, the Escanaba rate having risen 
from 88^ four weeks ago to $1.05, and the 
Marquette rate from $1.05 to $1.80. The 
lake shipments of Ore to date slightly ex¬ 
ceed 2,150,000 tons. If the all-rail ship¬ 
ments are added, the total is 2,825,000 
tons, as against 2,575,000 tons up to a 
corresponding period la-st year. The lake 
shipments by districts in round numbers 
have been: Marquette district, 825,000 
tons; Gogebic district, 635,000 tons; Me¬ 
nominee district, 540,000tons; Vermillion 
distnet, 160,000 tons 

Pig Iron. —The encouraging features 
noticeable during the past three or four 
weeks continue, and the tone ol the mar¬ 
ket is daily becoming firmer. Mill Irons 
are in very good demand at an advance of 
60^ ton over former quotations. No. 1 
Foundry Iron is also held at an advance, 
and an upward tendency is discernable 
everywhere. The belief that the market 
cannot much longer remain stationary, and 
that substantial advances will soon be 
made in quotations for all marketable 
Iron, seems universal. 

Scrap Iron.—A few sales of Wrought 
Scrap at figures said to be below $17.50, 
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but closely guarded, are reported. Old 
American Rails bring 1*20.50, and Old 
Wheels $18.75. 

Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, August £0, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —Confidence is the feature of 
fecial prominence in the local Pig-Iron 
market. The volume of business during 
the past week has been only moderate, and 
there ha.s been no further advance in 
prices, except in special instances, which 
are no criterion of the general market. 
The higher prices established during the 
past month, however, have been fully sus¬ 
tained, and the outlook is favorable for 
an additional advance of moment. Fur -1 
naces with full order-books are very inde-1 
pendent, at least for the present, and will 
only accept new business when accompa¬ 
nied by offers to pay a further advance for 
favors received. Buyers continue to make 
frequent inquiries, but the attitude of sell¬ 
ers repels rather than encourages th(?m. 
Intelligent consumers, however, are not 
slow to buy when a favorable opportunity 
offers, they recognizing the strength of 
producers’ positions at the beginning of an 
active season. Furnaces place much re¬ 
liance in the report that consumption is at 
present about 1000 tons per day in excess 
of production, but the latter is said to bo 
slightly increasing. Cincinnati firms have 
made few, if any, 1000-ton sales during 
the week of either Foundry or Mill grades, 
but there have been several 600 and two 
600-ton lots sold, and a number of car¬ 
load transactions. The aggregate for the 
week is doubtless between 8000 and 10,000 
tons. No. 2 Southern Foundry Iron has 
been sold, delivered in New York, at 
about $16, cash, here; No. 2 Southern Mill 
is Quotable at $14, and No. 1 has been 
sola equivalent to $14.50 % $14.75, cash, 
here, mainly at the outside rate. Silver 
grades have sold at about $16.75 and 
Medium Bright Iron at $14.75 here. 
Moderate sales of Southern Car-Wheel 
have been made at $24.50, cash. Lake 
Superior Iron is in light supply. Mill iron j 
continues to be relatively more dilficult to I 
obtain than Foundry grades. The follow¬ 
ing are the approximate quotations for the 
local market, cash, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundry. 


Southern Toko, No. 1.$17.00 (Tr $1H.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2. ItJ.oO l*>.r»0 

Southern Coke, No. 3. 15.00 frn 15.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 Oft. 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.."*) Ot 16.00 | 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley .. 16..50 Oo 17.00 , 

Hanging Hock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.50(76 22.50 

Hanging Hock Charcoal, No. 2_ 19.00(16 21.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00 (a 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. . 17.00® 17.50 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.00 (^ 14.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.00® 13.50 

No. 1. MlUCoke . 14.50® 14.75 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 14.00(9^ 14.25 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50® 21.00 


Mannfactnred Iron. —There has been 
n fair degree of activity in all kinds and 
the market has improved in tone, without 
change in prices. Common Bar Iron, 1.90^ 
@ 2^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^ @ 3^; Sheet 
Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to27, 2.50^ @ 3.25^; 
Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 25, 3|^ 
4i<^ W lb. 

Nails. —The market has ruled steady un¬ 
der a fair jobbing demand and an am])le 
supply. Jobbing prices are based upon 
12d 40d, which sell at $2 p keg, with 

lO^lf rebate in carload lots, at mills; 50d (tn 
60d, 25?*; lOd, 10?*; 8d @ 9d, 25^; Od (^7 
7d, 40^; 4d 5d, 60??; 3d. $1, and 2d 
$1 .50 per keg more. Steel Nails sell at 
$2 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 @ $2.75 
?keg 


Old Material. —The demand for Ohl will certainly take |)lace. There is a good 
Rails has further incn astal and prices i market for Old Wheels, but sellers are 


have advanced $1 ton. At the close 
there are buvers here at $21 fMon, but 
none are offered, except at far-otf points. 
There has been but little :n(|uirv for Old 
Wheels, which are nominally cpiotable at 
$19, cash, here. 

Louisville. 

Louisville, Kv., August 18, IHSS. 

Pig Iron. —The price of Iron has ad¬ 
vanced during the past week 50?* a ton, 
and buying htis been general. Furnaces, 
however, have not been willing to sell for 
delive^i^8 extending longer than January 
in mo.st cases. It is more difficult to ob¬ 
tain Iron than to effect sales, as on iinpiiry 
for large lots of Iron it Ls found that 
Southern furnaces are not in position to 
sell for pronqit shijjment and not disposed 
to make sales for deliveries extending 
beyond the year. Silver Gray Inm con¬ 
tinues very scarce, and parties holding the 
Iron are able to get their own price. This 
movement has been caused by buying in 
the West, especially in ('hicago and St. 
Louis, as the P^astern market remains firm, 
with but a slight tendency ujiward. The 
present advance first started in the East 
and was followed by Cincinnati and Louis 
ville. Other Western buyers, feeling that 
the market could not improve, were not 
willing to pay better prices than they had 
been paying for the past three months. 
However, a change has occurred during 
the past week, and at present Chicago and 
St. Louis are specially active in buying 
Iron. Old Wheels and Rails are in active 
demand. The advance of prices of Coke 
East has also been of benefit to the market, 
as consumers believe it is a legitimate ad¬ 
vance made by the demand of furnace's for 
fuel, on account of their ability to obtain 
good prices for Iron. Every one is re¬ 
joiced over the situation and delighted 
that the present market did not descend as 
low ns that experienced during the last 
great decline. It is not thought, how¬ 
ever, that the market will advance much 
more, nor is it thought to the interest of 
furnaces to have too rapid changes in j)rices 
take place. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry — $16.7.")® $17.75 
“ No. 2 “ _ 15.75 6/** 16.75 


“ No. 217 “ .... 1 

HnnKinrr Hock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 1 

HanKlnir Hock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 2 

Southei-n Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 1 

Silver Gray, diffei-ent trades. 1 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill,Neutral 1 
“ No. 2 “ “ 1 

“ No. 1 “Cold Short 1 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mini 

White and Mottled, different jrrades 1 
Southern Car-wheel, standard 

brands. 2 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 1 

HanKinR Rock, Cold Blast. 2 

Hanging^ Rock, Warm Blast. 1 


Detroit. 


WiLLiin F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of August 20, report as follows: Since our 
last report a number of inquiries for round 
lots of Lake Superior Charcoal Iron have 
been received and a number of orders have 
been booked. The furnaces that cannot 
deliver after the close of navigation are 
compelled to refuse orders at 50 cents over 
prices at which they sold a month ago. 
Their inability to furnish the Iron de¬ 
sired naturally causes the furnaces that 
can deliver the year round to hold at 
firmer prices, as they expect to sell to 
better advantage later on. Mahoning 
Valley fumac'es claim that they are able to 
obtain 50?* (>7 $1 ton advance for Besse¬ 
mer and Mill Irons, and a few^ of these fur¬ 
naces have withdrawn from the market 
for the I resent, as they are unable to de¬ 
liver Iron as fast as required on orders al¬ 
ready booked. If they remain out of the 
market for any length of time, an advance 


asking more of an advance than buyers are 
willing to pay. so that there have been but 
few sales mad(. With a firm market we 
(pi(*te its follows: 


Lake Superit>r Charcoal, all nuiu- 

bci-s. $2h.(Mi ® $26.50 

Lake .suiMTior C<»kc, all ore.. . .. 19.25 (^^ 19.78 

f.jike.Superiort'okc, t inder mixed 18.00 (a> 18.50 

Sfaritlanl Ohio Black Band. 19.25^7 19.78 

Southern Nt». 2. 17.75 (ie 18.28 

Soul hern (J ray Forge. 1.5.75 (i;* 162^8 

Southern Silvery. 17.66® 17.50 

.lackson (V)untv‘(Ohio) Silvery... 18.56®. 19.00 

Old WhcH-Ls. 19.25® 2ai)0 


Pittsburgh. 

OflBce of The Trim Ayr. 77 P'ourth Ave., i 
PlTTSUUlUiH. August 21, 1888. f 

While there is nothing developed as yet 
that cun be projicrly characterized as a 
boom, there has been within the past week 
a general hartlening of prices for all kinds 
of Iron and Steel, which may lx* attributed 
mainly to the recent advance in Pig Iron. 
That there w ill be a good demand jfor all 
kinds of manufactured goods this fall 
scarcely admits of a doubt, but in view of 
the immense capacity for making the 
same it is probalile that prices will be 
close, the natural result of an active com¬ 
petition. One of the chief events of the 
week was a resumption of river navigation; 
over 1,000,000 bushels of Coal were shipped 
to Cincinnati, and a good deal more w’ould 
have been started but for the fact that the 
water was scant, making it risky. And 
besides there was nothing in the business 
to justify shippers in taking extra risks. 
The Coal markets below are w ell supplied, 
and there is no particular anxiety to make 
additional shipments. It looks as if the 
local Coal market would be considerably 
improved before long. 

Pig Iron. —There is an active market 
and prices have further advanced, sales of 
Mill Iron having been made at an improve¬ 
ment of from 15^ to 25^ ton, as com- 
jiarcd with the prices of a week ago, and 
within the last four or five weeks of almost 
$1. While some operators are confident 
that prices will go still higher, others 
pcpiallly well informed are not so strong in 
the faith. They point to the idle furnaces 
which arc lialile to be started upon short 
notice, thereby lending to an increased 
production, as sufiicieut to cause a feeling 
of apprehension, but those who are 
bullishly inclined make a strong 
|>oint of light supply, as well as the large 
and probability of increased consumption. 
The demand for Foundry Irons continues 
light, but is expected to improve as the 
tall season becomes more advanced. Bes- 
semers strong with considerable ^inquiry, 
but $17.25, cash, still appears to be the 
ruling price, at which there was a sale of 
2500 tons reported; rumors prevail of sales 
having been made at $17.50, cash, but 
they are not well authenticated, unless for 
special analysis. We quote prices as fol¬ 
lows : 

Neutral G ray Forge.$14.50 ® $15.00. cash 

All Ore Mill. 15.50® 16.00, “ 

White and Mottled. 13.50® 14.00, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 16.75® 17.00. “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 15.75® 16.25, “ 

Charcoal Foundry. 21.00® 24.06, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. :^.U0(^ “ 

Bessemer Iron. 17.25® 17.50, “ 

Mnck Bar. —There is more inquiry and 

prices have further advanced. We now 
quote at $27 @ $27.50, cash, although as 
yet there have been, so far ns we can hear, 
but few sales made at the outside quota¬ 
tion. As compared with the lowest point, 
there has been an advance of $1.‘25 to 
$1.50 p ton, and unless there is a reaction 
in Pig Iron a still further advance is not 
improbable. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is an in- 
crea.«iDg demand for all kinds of finished 
Iron, and prices are firmer and higher; 
there has been an advance probably of $1 
^ ton. The upward tendency of priest 
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has s‘^imulated demand. Bars may be 
quoted at fl.80 @ $1.85, 60 days, 2 off 
for cash, for first quality Iron. Skelp Iron 
is higher and is now quoted at $1.70 @ 
$1.75. 

Nails.—The general position of the 
Nail trade remains unchanged. Here in 
Pittsburgh business is dull, which is owing 
to the fact that buyers can do better else¬ 
where, and very few orders are being 
placed here in consequence. We continue 
to quote at $1.90 for 12d to 40d, 

60 days, 2 off for cash, which 

is the regular card price, but buyers, 
as already intimated, have, until quite 
recently, been able to do better else¬ 
where. Probably now that Nail Plate has 
stiffened there will be but few sellers 
found below card rates, which are low 
enough in the present condition of affairs. 
It is possible that those who have been 
cutting the life out of the market will now 
want to advance the card, but those who 
have been refusing to cut below card rates 
will doubtles refuse, as it would only give 
the former another chance to cut. The 
Pittsburgh manufacturers are determined 
not to sell at or below actual cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There is an in¬ 
creasing business, but it is still consider¬ 
ably short of what it was a year ago. While 
some of the mills are pretty well employed 
others are not, and, while business bids 
fair to further improve, no special activity 
can reasonably be expected during the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Prices are firmer, 
owing to increased cost of Pipe 
Iron, which has gone up fully $1 
ton. As repeatedly stated in these 
reports, the market has been in an unsettled 
condition in regard to prices since last 
winter, each firm making its own prices, 
hence it is difficult to give accurate (juota- 
tions. Discounts on Black Butt Welded 
may be given at 55 ^ ; on Black Lap 
Welded, 65 ; on Galvanized Butt Welded, 

47^ ; on Galvanized Lap Welded, 52^ 

Boiler -Tubes, 65 off. The above ap¬ 
pear to be the leading rates in this market. 

Old Bails. —There is considerable in¬ 
quiry for Old Iron Rails, with but few to 
be had, and prices are still tending up- 
wanl. Sales have been made during the 
week under review at $22, and some of 
the brokers say they could obtain an ad¬ 
vance of 50^ to $1 per ton if they could 
get them for immediate delivery. The 
advance in the price of domestic Rails 
will open the way for foreign in this mar¬ 
ket, but it is probable that they too will 
advance. Ola Steel Rails are also in de¬ 
mand and tending upward; may be quoted 
at $20.50 % $21.50. 

Billets, &c. —There is a continued good 
demand for Bessemer Billets and prices are 
tending upward; we now quote at $28.50 
$29, cash; Nail Slabs may be quoted at 
$28.50; sale 1000 tons Bloom Ends at 
$18.50, cash; Steel Rails are still quoted 
at $31 @ $31.50, cash, at mill. 

Railway Track Sapplles. —Railway 
Spikes remain unchanged at $2, 30 day's, 
delivered; Splice Bars, $1.80 @ $1.85; 
Track Bolts, $2.85 with Square and $2.95 
with Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is an increase in 
demand for all kinds of Old Material and 
prices are firmer. No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$19, net ton; Car Axles quoted at $22 @ 
$23, net; Wrought Turnings, $13 @ 
$13.50; Cast Borings, $12, gross ton; 
Cast Scrap, $15; Old Car Wheels, $19 (gi 
$20, Mixed Steel Scrap, $10.25, gross; 
Short Piece Steel Rails, $17 @ $17.25. 


The cojiartnership heretofore existing 
between Frank S. Moorhead and John 
Moorhead, Jr., under the style of Moor¬ 
head, Brother & Co., proprietor of the 
Vesusius Iron and Nails Works, of Pitts¬ 


burgh, has been dissolved by the retirement 
of Frank L. Moorhead. The business will be 
conducted by the remaining partner in 
the name and style of Moorhead, Brother 
& Co. 


New York. 

OflBcc of The Iron Age^ 66 and 68 Duane street. ( 
New York, August 22,1888.» 

American Pig.—The majority of deal¬ 
ers and furnace agents report that there is 
a better feeling, while some assert that 
consumption is still below last year’s aver¬ 
age. Founders are reported to be prompt 
in covering their requirements as soon as 
they have closed contracts, and it is pointed 
out that this departure from the practice 
of taking their chances till the last mo¬ 
ment is in itself an important gain. There 
is less pressure to sell, notably on the part 
of furnaces in Virginia, Alabama and Ten¬ 
nessee, but we hear of Tennessee No. 1 
Foundry still selling at $17.50. Standard 
brands of No. 1 Northern Iron are selling 
at $18, and $18.50 is being secured for 
small lots, and $19 for choice Irons. In No. 2 
we hear of offers of good brands, though 
not all-ore Iron, at $16 @ $16.50. In 
Gray Forge the recent activity, during 
which a number of heavy blocks were 
placed, has subsided. 

Scotch Pig. —Some importers report a 
run of small orders for Scotch as soften¬ 
ers, while others find the trade very dull. 
The advance on the other side will only 
have the effect here of curtailing what lit¬ 
tle business there is, .since Scotch Pig at 
present prices is relatively too dear to be 
extensively used. Efforts to boom war¬ 
rants on the other side, through the aid of 
American operations, are not finding much 
favor. The market there is said to be on 
the eve of an advance if it can be shown 
or can be made to appear as though there 
were buying on American account. We 
quote: Coltness, $19.75 @ $20; Dalmel- 
lington, 18.75 @ $19.25, and Laugloan, 
$19.50. 

Bessemer Pig.- Sales of .several thou¬ 
sand tons of foreign Bessemer are reported, 
a part being best West Coast brands and a 
part special Pig. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferro. —Spiegcleisen 
remained dull at $26 for German and $27 
for English 20 ^ nominally. Foreign 
Ferro is held higher, $50 @ $50.50 for 
80 the price having advanced abroad on 
account of a scarcity of Ore. 

Bar Iron. —We continue to quote for 
carload lots, half extras, on dock, 1.57^^ 
@ 1.65^ for Common; 1.65^ 1.7^ for 

Medium, and 1.75^ @1.9^ for Refined. 

Strnctnral Iron. —We quote for round 
lots, on dock: Sheared Plates, 2^ @ 2.10^; 
Universal Mill Plates, 2.10^ 2.15^?; 

Angles, 2.5^ 2.15^; Tee.s, 2.5^ @ 

2.7^ and Channels and Beams, 3.8^. 

Plates. --We quote for round lots, on 
dock: Iron Tank, 1.9^ @ 2^; Shell, 2.15^ 
@2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.25^ @2.3^; Shell, 
2.4^ @2.5^; Flange, 2.7^ @ 3^, and Fire- 
Box, 3.7^ @ 4^. Galvanized Sheets are 
65 @ 65 and 5 5^. 

Steel Rails. —Sales by Eastern mills 
aggregate about 15,000 tons, of which one 
block of 5000 tons was for a Southern 
road, with option to double the quan¬ 
tity, and two others were for Coal roads, 
closed during the past ten days and not 
yet reported. The competition is ex¬ 
tremely sharp, and the outlook is gloomy. 
Very few of the Eastern mills have their 
September capacity fully engaged, and a 
smaller number still have anything but 
straggling orders for later delivery. At 
this time of the year the fall requirements 
ought to cause a lively market, and yet 
the business coming up is comparatively 
small. The majority of contracts are 
made at a delivered price, and as they are 


largely dependent upon special freight 
arrangements, the mill prices obtained are 
not generally known. We quote: $28.50 
@ $29 at mill for standard sections, there 
being rumors of sales as low as $29 at tide¬ 
water. In the West the condition of 
affairs is as bad if not worse. It is re¬ 
ported that 3000 tons of Rails for the 
Northern Pacific was sold at $31.25 
Duluth, other bids being $31.60, $31.65 
and $32. 

Wire Rods.—There have been a num¬ 
ber of sales at low prices for Western de¬ 
livery prior to the close of navigation, low 
canal freights having been obtained. The 
German makers, di.sappointcd in the rela¬ 
tively small business doing on their side, 
have lowered their prices to 102/ @ 103/ 
at shipping port, and the fact that Amer¬ 
ican mills in the West have been crowded 
with orders has given an op|X)rtunity to 
again invade the Western market. We 
quote at tidewater $39.50 @ $39.75. 

Old Rails.—The market has been active 
again, the following sales being reported: 
2000 tons American Tees at $22, delivered, 
Mahoning Valley; 1000 tons Tees at $21, 
on barge. New York; 1500 tons foreign 
Tees at $21, delivered to lighter, and 200 
tons of Tees at $21.25, delivered to 
lighter. We note also a .sole of 3000 tons 
of Tees at $18 at New Orleans, for ship¬ 
ment to a Western mill. The demand 
continues active, several inquiries of some 
magnitude being in the market, with $21 
bid. The supply here is light, and the 
Double Heads particularly are held above 
the market. Present prices are too low to 
admit of importations, but cable inquiries 
have already gone abroad, and the con¬ 
viction is expressed by some that the win¬ 
ter will not pass without importations. 

Scrap. —The market is dull at $18 
$19 for No. 1 Wrought. 

Fastenings. —The market for Spikes 
has been more active, and a number of 
large blocks have been sold; $2.10 is now 
the lowest price, and there is a movement 
in progress among the mills to advance the 
price to $2.25 at an early date. The idle¬ 
ness of the mill of Dilworth, Porter & Co., 
of Pittsburgh, and of the Ames works at 
Jersey City is an important feature in the 
situation. Angle Bars are firmer, but un¬ 
changed at 1.90^, delivered. 

Cotton Ties.— We quote $1.05 @ $1.12^ 

bundle at Gulf ports, according to time 
of delivery. 


Financial. 

All accounts concur in representing that 
general trade is improving not only in 
volume and activity from week to week, 
but when compared with the correspond¬ 
ing date last year. As the season advances 
the assurance of good crops becomes more 
positive, acconmanied by increasing evi¬ 
dence that the European demand will be 
heavy. The London Economht says, from 
reports of its special correspondents, that 
estimates on the French crop have been 
reduced to 80,000,000 hi., or 227,000,- 
000 bushels. In Germany crop pros¬ 
pects were depressing. In Austna-Hun- 
gary the crop had been gathered in fair 
condition and was large, but after being 
gathered heavy rains set in and caused 
serious damage. 

A reference to the speculative markets 
in this city shows unusual excitement in 
cotton and bread-stuffs, and high prices for 
oil. The dry goods jobbing trade was un¬ 
favorably influenced by the extreme heat, 
and although better than the previous 
week did not realize expectations. The 
most interesting feature was the large 
business done in wool. At Boston and 
Philadelphia the transactions are given at 
nearly 11,000,000 tb., and all markets 
were higher, indicating that manufactur¬ 
ers are well supplied with orders. The 
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antliTacite coal trade is phenomenally 
large. In New England special activity 
is noticed in shoe and leather establish¬ 
ments. 

In the New York markets on Monday 
there was a collapse in August cotton, the 
“ corner” being unable to bear up longer 
under the pressure. Market opened at 11.18 
and closed at 10.74, a drop of 44 points. 
Inman, Swan & Co., the holders of the cot¬ 
ton, are said to have made $3,000,000. It 
is also said that they still control 135,000 
bales of cotton, of winch 35,000 bales are 
loading for export. Another sensation 
was a sudden jump in wheat, spot stock, 
P per bushel, with good export 
trading, and millers bought more freely. 
Flour was also very active. At the same 
time there was another marked advance in 
grain freights to the United Kingdom. 
Petroleum was steady at advance. Al¬ 
together the Produce Exchange presented 
a scene of unusual animation. 

The Stock Exchange markets were ir¬ 
regular, and for the most part dull and 
weak. On Thursday and Friday the reac¬ 
tion was equal to IJ @ 2 affecting 
almost the entire list. On Monday prices 
were firmer. The Pennsylvania roaa and 
the Vanderbilt lines advanced rates on 
dressed beef from Chicago to the seaboard, 
but the rates via Duluth and those via 
Chicago have not yet been equalized, and 
the movement looking to the restoration 
of rates in the Northwest made very little, 
if any, progress during the week. The 
uoaling properties suffered least. 

Government bonds very strong, with 
4s ^ ^ and 4^8 J ^ higher. Quotations 
are as follows: 


U. S. 1891, rcRistcrod. 106^ 

U. S. 4H8, 1H91, coupon. 1(17^ 

U. 8. 48,1W17, registered. 

U. 8. 48, 1907, coupon. 12^)4 

U. 8. currency to. 1:30 


The weekly bank statement showed a 
further loss of $2,370,575 in the surplus of 
reserve above the 25 ^ legal requirements. 
The excess of reserve is thus reduced to 
$21,730,250. The loans show a gain of 
$2,118,000; the specie is decreased $1,115,- 
900; the legal tenders are down $1,386,- 
600. There is reason to believe that the 
actual tjondition of the Associated Banks 
is much better than that shown by the 
averages. In any event, the amount of 
the surplus reserve is considered ample for 
all requirements, being five times as large 
as it w'as a year ago, and over three times 
as large as in the preceding year. In ad¬ 
dition, the large export movement of prod¬ 
uce, and the lower rates for foreign ex¬ 
change, together with the more liberal 
policy of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
tend to dismiss any lingering fears of mon¬ 
etary stringency. Money on call is 1^ ^ 
@ 2 Time loans on good collateral are 
quoted: Sixty days, 2 @ three 

months, 3 ^ ; four months, 34 and six 
months, 4 ^ @ 5 Commercial paper is 
fairly active. The best single-name paper 
sells at 44 ^ @ 5 and good double-name 
paper is readily placed at 4 Sterling 
exchange is firmer for demand bills. 

The purchases of United States bonds 
under the circular of April 17 are as fol¬ 
lows: Amount purchased, 4 per cents, 
$22,762,600; 44 per cents, $10,535,300; 
total, $83,297,900. Cost of 4 per cents, 
$28,941,727.82; 44 per cents, $11,341,- 
355.07 ; total, ^0,283,282.89. Secretary 
Fairchild has directed that all the bonds 
purchased by the Government since July 1 
shall be applied to the purposes of the sink¬ 
ing fund. The estimated requirements of 
that fund for the present fiscal year are 
$47,850,000, and the Secretary proposes to 
meet them, if possible, by the purcnase of 
bonds made under the terms of the circular 
of April 17. 

The total clearings of 38 cities for the 
week ending August 18 were $871,161,- 
388, an increase of 7.8 as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, j 


New York increased 7.5 Boston, 12.1 
Philadelphia, 19.9^, Pittsburgh, 25.1 
Omaha, 31.9 ^ and Duluth, 85.2 New 
Haven decrea.sed 20.91^, Galveston, 17.9^, 
St. Joseph, 17.1 'r, Columbus, 13.1 
San Francisco, 10.4 % and Cincinnati, 
4.7 

Respecting crop prospects in the United 
States the latest Government re|)ort says 
the weather during the week has been 
favorable for growing crops in the wheat 
and corn regions of the Northwest, w’here 
reports indicate that the crop prospects 
have been improved. The St. Paul Pimierr 
Press estimates the wheat crop of Minne¬ 
sota and Dakota at 100,000,000 bushels. 
Ultra conservative judges make the figure 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels less. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
this city, have advices that harvesting has 
commenced on the Black Hills and Little 
Falls branches, in Dakota. The indications 
are that crops will be double those of last 
year and of the best quality. On the West 
Minnesota division the crop will not be 
gathered for a week or ten days yet in the 
country tributary to the Dakota line. It 
is predicted the crops will be the largest 
ana best in this region for a number of 
years. The harvest is also in progress 
along the line of the St. Paul aivision. 
The cotton crop is reported to be in good 
condition, though some small sections in 
Texas are suffering from drouth'. 

According to the Custom House rejiort 
the exjiorts of specie from this port during 
the week amounted to $240,000 and the 
imports were $75,000. Since January 1 
the total exports are $26,250,000; imports, 
$5,758,000. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
were larger, the total valuation being 
$9,260,000, of which $3,000,000 represents 
dry goods. Since January 1 the total 
is $301,089,000, as compared with $302,- 
619,900 for the same time last year and 
$275,925,000 in 1886. 

The attorneys for the State of Iowa say 
in regard to the suits brought against the 
railroads for extortion in charges for 
freight: “ If test cases were brought and 
the railroads got them into the federal 
courts, they could delay final adjudication 
for years, and in the meantime the Iowa 
jobbers would be ruined. Our plan is to 
begin a large number of cases, so that the 
penalties, in case the railways are de¬ 
feated, would be an incentive for them to 
have the matter settled as soon as pos.«ible. ” 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —The market on both sides of 
the Atlantic has been featureless during the 
week, with very little disposition to trade. 
London improved with spot Chili Bars 
from £81. 10/ to £82. 10/ this morning, 
while futures gave way Irom £78. 5/ to 
£78; good merchantable brands advanced 
from £73. 5/ to £73. 10/, and Best Se¬ 
lected from £76 to £76. 10/, sales sum¬ 
ming up 500 tons, while the sales here 
were confined to small spot lots at 
16.65^ @ 16.75^, and 400,000 lb August 
at 16.65^; for later months 164^ is 
bid. One of the oldest gentlemen in the 
Copper trade remarked this morning that 
M. oecretan only maintains such a high 
price for Copper in order to get from the 
French bankers as much money on his 
holdings as possible, and that the smash- 
up, when it does come, will be all the 
more fearful and disastrous. The import 
of Ingot Copper into France during the 
first six months has been 22,258 tons, 
against 11,013 tons last year and 9636 in 
1886. Rio Tinto shares improved on the 
Paris Stock Exchange 21 francs last week. 

Tin.—Tin touched £94.10/ with futures 
last Thursday in the London market, but 
after some fluctuations they are now £98, 
while spot Tin has from £92. 15/ given 


way to £92. 10/ in the meantime, sales 
aggregating over there 300 tons. Here but 
little transpired, the demand being the re¬ 
verse of activp; and after some wavering 
closes nominally as follows: S|X)t, 20.75^ 
21.10^; August, 21.10^ 21.15c; Sep¬ 
tember, 20.75^ 20.90^, and October, 

20.65^ (<4 20.85^. As per cable from Gil- 
fillan, Wood & Co., Liverpool, to Mr. 
Charles Nordhaus, E. 1. agent. No. 89 
Water street, New York, the Straits Set¬ 
tlements shipped to the United States, Au¬ 
gust 1 to August 15, 150 tons of Tin against 
450 same time la.st \ear, and 500 to England 
against lOOu. Since Jan. 1 the shipments 
this way were 1300 and 3250 respectively, 
and to England they were 11,100 against 
8000. Tin PUiteM, —Cokes are still scarce, 
and wanted and held with great firmness, 
other sorts have been barely sustained, and 
futures unsettled by the uncertain aspect 
of the Pig Tin market. We quote toward 
the close, large lines, ^ box, on the spot; 
Siemens-Martin Steel, charcoal finish, $4.85 
% $5.25; Coke finish, $4.75; Temes, 
^.30 @ $4.40; Bessemer Cokes, $4.50 
(§i $4.60, and Wasters $4.20 @ $4.25; 
Liverpool is 13/6 with Coke Tin, 

Lead. —The chief operator has been un- 
tirin^J in trying to pick up some more Lead 
on the spot, and October and November 
delivery, and in this manner some 1800 
tons were sold in the open market at 4.40# 
down to 4.30#, the quotation toward the 
close being 4 30# @ 4.35#; 16 tons Oc¬ 
tober brought 4.324#; ^ > 4.30# 

(gi 4.32i#, and some Sepb^mber, 4.374#, 
on the Metal Exchange since our last re¬ 
port. Chicago and St. Louis are 4.30#, 
strong. In London Soft Spanish remained 
steady at £13, while English Pig rose from 
£13 to £13. 5/. 

Spelter —Has attracted a m^at deal of 
attention both on ’Change and in the open 
market, and has been active, with a grad¬ 
ual rise to 5# on the spot for Common Do¬ 
mestic; 32,500 lb October Spelter brought 
on ’Change 4.85# this forenoon. The best 
Blende Ore out West has risen from $22 
P ton to $26, and, it is anticipated, will 
command $30 ere long from actual scar¬ 
city, w’hile the demand is good. In Em 
rope the markets have also been rising 
steadily, and Silesian has improved from 
£17 to £17. 5/. They cable thence that 
there is a great and growing consumptive 
demand over there. Silesian cannot now 
be laid down here for less than 5.45#, and 
the quotation at the close is 5.45# @ 5.50# 
for it. 

Antimony—Has been moderately active 
9^#, Hallett, and Dll#, Cookson. The 
former dropped from £39 to £38. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, August 16. 

25,000 lb Copper, spot. 16.7W 

Friday, August 17. 

176,000 !b Copper, August. 16.66< 

32 toa** Lead, Peptember. 4.37^# 

10 tons Tin, September.20.80<‘ 

10 tons Tin, September. 20.654 

200,000 lb Copper, August. 16.654 

16 tons Lean, Septeinber. 4.37^4 

32 tons Spelter, October. . 4.704 

16 tons Spelter, October. 4.7214f 

Monday, August 20. 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.32144 

SO tons L^ul, October. 4.304 

Tuesday, August 21. 

20 tons Tin, October. 20.854 

16 tons Lead, October. 4^32144 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market is active al¬ 
most beyond precedent for this season of 
the year, the output from the mines being 
enormous, and mcreasing from week to 
week, so that the ** banner month,” Aug¬ 
ust, 1884, is likely to be surpassed. For 
the week ended August 18 the total from 
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the three mining districts was 920,022 tons, 
wMch is an excess of 90,000 tons compared 
with the previous week, and 210,000 tons 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The comparison for t£e last 


three weeks is as follows: 

Tons. 

Week ended August 4 . 754,888 

Week ended August 11..831,615 

Week ended August 18. 920,922 


The official statement for July showed 
an output for that month of 8,866,272 
tons, and although these figures exce^ed 
previous estimates, it seems probable that 
they will be equaled or even surpassed by 
those for the current month. Since Janu¬ 
ary 1 the output is 22,256,828 tons, an 
excess of about 900,000 tons compared 
with the same time in 1887. During the 
first seven months of the present year 
there were consumed over 1,000,000 tons 
of Anthracite more than during the cor¬ 
responding period last year, from which 
fact the inference is warranted that the 
market is constantly broadening and that 
the demand by manufacturers has in no 
degr ee diminished. 

The freight rate from the mines to New 
York has been increased 10^ per ton, to 
take effect September 1, and it is reported 
that some of the Wyoming companies pro¬ 
pose to make the rate to New York city 
$2. The new rate to Buffalo will be ^2.25 
l^r ton, and to Chicago, $4.50. Quota¬ 
tions remain as follows; Wyoming Free 
Burning, f.o.b. at South Amboy and 
Weehawken, Broken or Grate, $3.85; 
Egg, $4.15 ; Stove and Chestnut, 
$4.50; Reading Hard White Ash, Chest¬ 
nut, $4.40; Stove, $4.50; Egg, $4.25, and 
Broken, $4.10. Reports are current that 
the sales agents in this city contemplate 
making another advance at a meeting next 
Friday, for New York, New England and 
Western markets. The advance talked of 
is 15^^ @ 25^ on Stove, 25^ @ 35^ on Nut, 
15^ @ 20^ on Egg, and 10^ @ 15^ on 
Broken Coal. 

Bituminous Coal is reported firmer and 
more active. Pool prices are $3.25, f.o.b. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[ Special Cable DUpatch to The Iron Age. ] 
London, Wednesday, August 22,1888. 

There is no apparent change in the situ¬ 
ation of the Copper market here. A de¬ 
lay in the arrival of a Pacific steamer has 
caused temporary scarcity of “ cash ” lots 
of Chili Bars for contract delivery. This 
naturally served to stiffen prices some¬ 
what, but the fact was made little, if any, 
use of by the syndicate interest for specu¬ 
lative purposes. In fact there is no evi¬ 
dence of any change of policy on their 
part. It is announced that the terms of 
sale of the Quebrada product to the Soci6t6 
dea M6taux are £70 for Selected Copper, the 
total amount of supply 12,900 tons and the 
deliveries to run tl^ee years. There has 
been a more active demand for furnace ma¬ 
terial latterly from consumers and it is 
reported on good authority that, among 
other sales, the Soci6t5 des M5taux have 
disposed of 12,000 tons Anaconda Matte 
to English smelters at 14/8 per unit, at 
Liverpool. The 8oci6t6 is now asking 15/. 
There is some increase in the offerings of 
outside Copper, but, while finding slow 
sale, this supply has little or no effect upon 
the market for Chili Bars or other products 
controlled by the syndicate. 

The firmness of the Block-Tin market, 
so far as can be judged, is due mainly to 
persistent purchases by the “ bull ” party; 
but it is stated that American buyers have 
taken hold with sufficient freedom to help 


the “ bulls ” in the effort to run prices up> 
or at least maintain at a high point where 
the opposition cannot cover except at a 
loss. The purchases for consumption are 
moderate. 

The market for Scotch Pig Iron con¬ 
tinues to derive more or less support from 
a demand from the “bears,” on warrants 
for covering purposes. Makers' Iron, how¬ 
ever, gains additional firmness from re¬ 
ports of increasing orders from the Amer¬ 
ican market. It is stated that orders have 
been placed for a good quantity of certain 
specially favored brands to be shipped at 
an early date. Prices are a trifle higher on 
some brands of Scotch Pig, but last week's 
figures prevail on Middlesboro and Bes¬ 
semer, and on Spiegeleisen. 

Steel Ship Plates have been in quite ac¬ 
tive demand, and liberal orders placed re¬ 
cently have caused several makers to with¬ 
draw from the market unless buyers con¬ 
sent to an advance on deferred deliveries. 
There is also a good business in Steel Rails 
at firm prices, but Blooms, Billets, Slabs 
and Rods are in only moderate request. 

A better demand is reported for Old Iron 
Rails, the inquiries coming mainly from 
the Continent. Prices show’ a hardening 
tendency. 

Scotch Pig. —Business has shown fur¬ 
ther increase, and prices are again a shade 
higher on some brands. 

No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow.48/0 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ . 48/0 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ “ . 46/ 

No. 1 Langloan, “ “ . 46/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, ** “ 41/6 

No. 1 Shotts, “ at Leith. 46/ 

No. 1 Glengamock, ** Ardrossan.44/ 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ 41/0 

No. 1 Eglinton, “ “ 40/3 

Steamer freights. Glas^w to New York, 6/; 
Liverpool to New York, 7/0. 

Cleveland Pig. —No further change in 
prices, but the market fairly active 
and firm. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 
35/9; No. 3 do., 33/3. 

Bessemer Pig. —Trade has been of 
larger volume, and values remain very firm. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 44/, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —The market remains very 
firm, with demand good. English 20 ^ 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails. —Higher prices asked by 
makers generally. The demand continu^ 
good. Standard sections quoted at £3. 
17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms. —There is but little do¬ 
ing in these. We quote at £8. 12/6 for 
7x7, frO.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets. —The market quiet, but 
steady. Bessemer, 2^x21 inch, £3. 17/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. — A moderate business at 
previous prices. Bessemer, £8. 17/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Bods. —Business moderate, 
but prices steady. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £5. 16/ and No. 5 at £5. 14/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Ralls. —Rather more demand; 
prices steadier. Tees quoted at £2. 17/6, 
and Double Heads £2. 18/9, c.i.f.. New 
York. 

Scrap Iron. —Very little demand. 
Prices nominal. Heavy Wrought quoted at 
£2. 7/6 @ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Small sales only at former 
prices. Bessemer quoted £2. 5/ (gi £2.7/6, 
f.o.b. 


Tin Plate.- The market strong in tone. 
Offerings moderate. We quote, f.o.b* 
Liverpool: 


IC Charcoal, AUaw^ grade. 

IC Beasemer steel. Coke finish. 
IC Siemens •* ** “ 

IC Coke. B. V. grade. 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.... 


• • 14/0 ^ 1^ 
.18/3 S tS/% 

.18/0 S 18/0 

.18/ 

.18/ % 18/S 


Mannfactnred Iron.— There is a good 
business at firm prices. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 


Staff. Ord. Marked Bars.... 

** Common ** _ 

Brk Sheet, singles 
'Velsh Bars (f.o.b. Waled... 4 


12 6 


Tin.—Firm market with good trading. 
Straits quoted at £92. 10/ @ £92. 15/, 
spot, and £93 % £93. 5/ for three months’ 
futures. 


Copper.—Market firm, but quiet; Chili 
Bars, £81. 17/6 @ £82, spot, and £78. 5/ 
(gi £78. 10/ three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £76 % £76. 5/. 

Lead.—More business and prices firmer. 
Soft Spanish, £13. 

Spelter.—Strong market and the de¬ 
mand good. Silesian, ordinary, £17. 5/ 
(gi £17. 6/. 


Imports. 

Hardware* IHachlnerj, Ae. 

Bernard, Geo., Ironwork, os., 27 
Baur, C. Vom, mdse-, cs., 14 
Boker, Hermann, Arms, os., 86; Mdse., cs., 20; 
Iron Chains, cks., 20 

Clark Thread Company, Mach’y, pkgs., 61 
Dinglestedt & Co., ironware, cse., 1 
Downing, R. F. k Co., Ironware, cs., 4 
Erie Despatch Company, MachV, cs., 10 
Field, Alfred k Co., Anvils, os., 28; do., 00; 

Mdse., pkgs., 6; do., cs., 40 
Forschlmer, C. & Co., Ironware, cs., 0 
Fuller, A., Mach’y, box, 1 
Folsom, H. k D., Arms, cs^ 21 
Oraef Cutlery Company, Iron Chains, cks., 10; 
Cutlery, cs., 7 

Godfrey, C. J., Arms, cs., 10 
Hartley k Graham, Arms, cs., 02 
Keajevoskl k Pesant, MachV, pcs., 22; do.,bzs., 
2; Iron Rollers, 6 

Korting Gas Engine Company, Mach'y, cs., 4 
Balance & Grosjean, Mdse., cs., 6 
Merchants' Despatch Company, Arms, cs., 17 
Hose, L. P., Machines, cs., 2 
Bcnovcrling, A.. Arms, os., 4 
Shoverling, Daly k Gales, Arms., cs., 8 
Sheldon, G. W. k Co., Hdw., cs., 8 
Schultz, E. L. C. & Co., Macn'y, pkgs., 2 
Taylor, James, Mach'y, cs., 2 
Wiebusch k Hilger, JLim.,Md8e., cs., 62; Arms, 
08 ., 8; Iron Chains, cks., 26 
Witte, John G. k Bro., Cutlery, cs., 8 
Order: Wrought Iron Boiler Tubes, 1234; 
Maoh'y, pos. and pkgs., 144 


The St. Lonis Wire Mill Company 
and Braddock Wire Company. 

The 8t. Louis Wire Mill Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., are exceedingly busy, 
being over a hundred carloa& behind 
their orders, with not a carload of any 
one kind of wire on hand. They are 
working day and night, and have shut 
down only three days this year. Barb 
wire is being shipped as fast as it comes 
from the machines. They are now oper¬ 
ating 130 barb-wire machines in their St. 
Louis plant, of which 50 are being run on 
Gliddin wire, and 17 more Gliddin 
machines have been contracted for, which 
will be delivered in September. Two gal¬ 
vanizing pans are now in use and a third 
is being added. A 86-arc electric light 
plant was put in the works recentlv. 
They now make their own paint, which 
was found necessary because they could 
not get a uniform quality. It is made in 
a new fire-proof building specially erected 
for this purpose, 22 feet by 80 feet, con¬ 
structed of brick and iron, one story high. 
The material is bought in carloads, and 
an average of ten barrels a day is rsed. 
In the wire-nail department 50 machines 
are operated, making all sizes, from 
\ inch long of No. 20 wire to 12 inches 
long of No. 00 wire. All nails up to No. 
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20 are sorted by band, employing 36 sort- 
era, 18 on each turn. A new shinping 
warehouse has lately been completeu. It 
is located on the Bridge and Tunnel Kail- 
road, over which all trains pass in and out 
of St. Louis. Its size is 100 x 172 feet, 
one story high, the sides being constructed 
of corrugated iron, and the whole build¬ 
ing covered with a gravel roof with 
numerous skylights. Six cars can be 
loaded here at one time, and as many as 
80 cars have been loaded in a day. There 
are 425 hands on the pay roll in all depart¬ 
ments. Special care is given to the com¬ 
fort of the employees, an instance of this 
being the recent erection of a bath tank 
for their use, in the basement of one of 
the main factories. It is 16 feet long, 8 
feet wide and 4 feet deep, lined through¬ 
out with zinc, and running water of even 
temperature will be supplied to it the 
year round. Am])le dressing rooms have 
also been provided. The officers of the 
company are as follows: William Eden- 
born, president; J. W. Gates, vice-presi¬ 
dent; A. Clifford, treasurer; C. H. Rowe, 
secretary. 

The stockholders of the St. Louis Wire 
Mill Company are also interested in the 
Braddock Wire Company, whose works 
are at Rankin, Allegheny County, Pa. 
They manufacture wire rods, plain wire 
and barb wire. At present 36 barb-w ire 
machines are in use in this plant, but 14 
more will be added in September. The 
total annual capacity of the barb-wire de¬ 
partments of these two companies is 30,000 
tons, or about one-sixth of the capacity of 
the entire country. Improvements have 
just been completed in the rod mill at 
Rankin, which add greatly to its efficiency 
and dispense with a number of w’orkmen 
formerly considered necessary. This is 
accomjdished by an arrangement of iron 
troughs or guides, which extend on both 
sides of the rolls. When the billet is in¬ 
serted the resulting rod enters a trough, 
which curves round to the next pass, then 
enters a trough curving in a similar man¬ 
ner to another pass, and so on until it is 
rolled to the required gauge, when it is 
for the first time caught by a w'orkman 
who attaches it to the reel. The troughs, 
of course, increase in len^h as each pass 
reduces the size of the rod. New heating 
furnaces have also been put in, and the offi¬ 
cers of the company claim that they now 
have the best rod mill in America. 
It is true that they use four engines at 
Rankin, wffiile only one is used in the new 
rod mill at Joliet, but an advantage is 
claimed for the former in that respect, as 
with one engine the relative speeds of the 
trains are fixed, and, as the rolls in 
some places wear more than in others, 
it is desirable to be enabled to s])eed up or 
reduce the speed of the various trains in¬ 
dependently, which is accomplished best 
by separate engines. ITie Joliet engine is 
a compound condensing engine, w hich is 
very economical in fuel, and this feature 
is a strong recommendation for its use 
wherever fuel is not very cheap. At Ran¬ 
kin this is not a matter of so much impor¬ 
tance. Both mills take a 4-inch billet, 
and make 18 passes to a No. 5 rod, and 
consequently about the same power is re¬ 
quired in each case, whether furnished by 
one or by four engines. The sales depart¬ 
ment of both the Braddock Wire Company 
and the St. Louis Wire Mill Company is at 
821 South Twenty-first street, St. Louis. 
The officers of the Braddock Wire Com¬ 
pany are as follows: William Edenborn, 
president; J. W. Gates, vice-president; 
Thos. W. Fitch, superintendent; Wal¬ 
lace H. Rowe, secretary and treasurer. 


President Salomon, of Hayti, is a fugi¬ 
tive under British protection, and the so- 
called “black republic” is again in con¬ 
trol of revolutionists. United States vessels 
are ordered to Haytian waters. 


Hardware. 

Business has fallen off during the past 
week, and the market is considerably 
duller than at our last writing. Nor is 
this dullness confined to Hardware, but is 
characteristic of most other lines of busi¬ 
ness in this city. Ammunition is alxiut 
the only line in which there is any great 
amount of business, this being the time of 
year which is usually most active in this 
line. 

Wire Nails. 

Complaints continue to be made of con¬ 
siderable irregularity, prices for small lots 
varying between $2.45 and $2.60, from 
store. A meeting of Wire Nail manufact¬ 
urers is being held at Cleveland. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market contihues fairly 
active, with carload lots on dock selling 
at $1.85 to $1.90, and small lots from store 
at $1.90 to $2. 

There is a movement on foot among 
some of the manufacturers of Augers and 
Bits to form a combination for tlie pur- 
|»ose of advancing prices. No great prog¬ 
ress has yet been made in this direction, 
but the agitation of the subject has re¬ 
sulted in a firmer feeling among manufact¬ 
urers. 

The Fork and Hoe makers held their 
annual meeting at Rochester, N. Y., com¬ 
mencing on the 14th inst. and continuing 
in session three days. The busine.ss of the 
union for the past year was closed up and 
the association continued for another year 
upon substantially the same basis as here¬ 
tofore, the old officers being re-elected. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Owing to the late advance in Pig Lead 
the prices of Shot have been advanced 
5 cents, making Eastern prices: 


Drop, per bag, 25 pounds.$1.30 

Drop, per ba^, 5 pounds.31 

Buck and Chilled, per 25-pound bag.1..55 

Buck and Chilled, ^r 5-pound bag.30 


Sisal Rope has advanced ^ cent a 
pound. There is no change in Manila. 
The market is very firm, with small stocks 
of Hemp. We quote at manufacturers’ 
prices, subject to 1J per cent, for cash in 
ten days. 

Manila, inch and larger.... 113^ cents per lb 

Manila, K inch.12 “ “ 

Manila, X and 5-16 inch.123^ “ “ 

Manila Tarred Rope.11 “ “ 

Manila Hay Rope. 113^ “ “ 

Hisal, inch and larger.. 9% “ *• 

Sisal, % inch. 1034 “ “ 

Sisal, k and 5-16 inch. 10% “ “ 

Sisal Hay Rope. U% “ “ 

Sisal Tan^ Rope. 9 “ 

Sisal Medium Lath Yam.. 8% “ “ 

The Stanley Rule and Level Company 
claim that whatever the weakness of polit¬ 
ical platforms, or the fate of candidates 
who step on to them, the carpenters and 
painters of the country have a sure thing 
in the new Roofing Bracket illustratea in 
the company’s advertisement to-day. A 
single glance at the construction of the 
Bracket will show that it has come to stay. 
Discount to the trade 20 and 10 off. 

The Moore Mfg. Company, of Chicago, 
were succeeded on the 25th ult. by the 
Moore Mfg. and Foundry Company, of 
Milwaukee. The main office of the com¬ 
pany is continued at 51 and 53 Franklin 
street, Chicago. They are erecting at Mil¬ 
waukee an extensive plant for the manu¬ 
facture of their line of Hardware special¬ 
ties, including Door Hangers, Novelty 
Tackle Blocks, Vises, Differential Pulley 
Blocks, &c., and will also be prepared to 
take contracts for light and medium 
weight Gray Iron Castings, light machine 
work, forging and japanning. The new 
works will be put in operation about the 
15th of October. An illustrated catalogue 


is now in preparation, and will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

The Nut and Bolt Works of the Lake 
Erie Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which have been closed since July 1, owing 
to a disagreement with the men, have 
started again, the men yielding in their 
contest with their employers, which was 
merely as to frequency of jiayment. Their 
(apacity is 40 tons a day of Bolts and 
Nuts, and with this production they feel 
sure of being able to make prompt ship¬ 
ment of orders. 

The firm of Woodruff, Miller & Co., 
Mount ('armel, Conn., have been dissolved 
and a new partnership formed under the 
style of Walter W. Woodruff & Sons, com- 
]X)sed of Walter W. Woodruff, Arthur E. 
Woodruff and Harry P. Woodniff. 

By an error of the compositor in the 
Alford it Berkele Company's advertise¬ 
ment last week we made the dlscoimt on 
IXL Shells 40 and 50 per cent., instead of 
40 and 5 per cent., which are the correct 
figures. We trust none of our readers 
were misled thereby. 

The Westem Toy Company, 495 to 503 
Wells street, Chicago, manufacturers of 
Bicycles, Sleds, School-desks and furniture, 
suffered a severe loss by fire on the 15th 
inst. A number of tools, valuable ma¬ 
chinery, and a large stock of partly com¬ 
pleted goods were destroyed,entailing a loss 
of about $5000, fully covered by insurance. 
Adjoining buildings, containing more 
costly machinery and a very heavy stock 
of goo<is, were saved. 

T. T. Roberts, secretary and treasurer 
of the Decatur Coffin Company, of Decatur, 
111., states that their Eureka Spiral Screw 
Driver is meeting with increasing popu¬ 
larity both here and abroad. Export orders 
are now bein^ regularly filled from almost 
all the principal countries of the world. 
A recent inquiry came from China, show¬ 
ing that even the inhabitants of the Flow¬ 
ery Land were aware of its ^od qualities, 
and proposed to introduce its use among 
their mechanics. 

John Ray, a File manufacturer, of 
Newark, and wffio for some 20 years has 
had a good commercial rating in that city, 
ditni by his own hand on the 18th inst. 
The night before his death he brought 
home his bank books, and in other re¬ 
spects deliberately arranged the closing of 
bis affairs. As he was not known to be 
a drinking man his troubles are attributed 
to a very recent divorce and subsequent 
marriage. He was 49 years of age. 

Low & Woodruff, handling various lines 
of Hardware specialties at 121 Lake street, 
Chicago, have been appointed North¬ 
western agents for the Braddock Wire 
Company, manufacturers of Wire Rods, 
Wire, and Barb Wire. 

By a reference to the advertisement of 
John H. Graham & Co , 118 Chambers 
street. New York, it will ^ seen that they 
have added the Birmingham Plane Aifg. 
Company’s Iron Planes. &c., to their im¬ 
portant list of agencies. 

Organization of Heavy Hardware 
Jobbers. 

An important meeting of the jobbers of 
Heavy Hardware was held at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on the 14th and 
15th insts. It was called by the Chicago 
jobbers, who had issued a circular a w'eek 
before to the leading jobbers of Heavy 
Hardware throughout the country, invit¬ 
ing them to be present. Notwithstanding 
the extremely short notice given, repre¬ 
sentatives of the trade attended from Buf 
falo, Fort Wayne, Milwaukee, 8t. Paul, 
Davenjxirt, St. Louis and Chicago. Es¬ 
tablishments in Detroit, Toledo, Cleve¬ 
land, Louisville, Peoria and Dubuque were 
heard from by letter. The object of the 
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meeting was to devise measures to protect 
the jobbing trade from the injuries claimed 
to be inflicted upon them by the various 
combinations of manufacturers now existing 
and others in process of formation. The 
holding of the conference was hastened by 
the combination now understood to be or¬ 
ganizing which will embrace all the manu¬ 
facturers in the country engaged iti pro¬ 
ducing any class of material entering into 
the construction of wagons and carriages. 
The unanimous opinion of the jobbers 
present at the meeting, and those who 
sent letters, was in favor of united action 
for the protection of their business. The 
proceedings of the meeting were confined 
to the arrangement of necessary prelimi¬ 
naries. An organization was effected by 
the election of J. J. Parkhurst, of Park- 
hurst & Wilkinson, Chicago, as president, 
and of Charles R. Blake, president of the 
Sligo Iron Stove Company, St, Louis, as 
secretary. Resolutions were passed con¬ 
demning the action of certain combina¬ 
tions of manufacturers, and the secretary 
was directed to send printed reports of the 
proceedings to the Heavy Hardware jobbers 
of the country and invite their co-opera¬ 
tion in the movement. As soon as 50 to 
75 houses shall have sent in their approval 
of the objects of the organization another 
meeting will be called to outline a course 
of procedure. 

While some of the active promoters of 
the organization are outspoken in their 
denunciation of combinations, and regard 
them as unwholesome appendages of the 
manufacturing business, others are in¬ 
clined to accept conditions as they find 
them, so that sweeping action against all 
combinations on the part of the jobbers’ 
association is hardly to be expected. 
Their grievances consist, first, in the 
adoption of uniform price lists by the 
manufacturers entering into a combina¬ 
tion, which price lists are made public, 
and which put jobbers on an equal tooting 
with consumers able to buy in the same 
quantity; and, second, in the invasion of 
the smaller trade by the manufacturers 
who, in that way, compete directly with 
the jobbers, their best customers. ' It is 
claimed that these questions affect not 
only the West, in which the manufactur¬ 
ing interests are comparatively undevel- 
op^, but the East, also, in which jobbing 
houses are still an important factor in the 
distribution of goods, notwithstanding the 
proximity of manufacturers. The organ¬ 
ization of jobbers will therefore seek to be 
national in its scope, and will wield a cor¬ 
respondingly powerful influence in effect¬ 
ing the desired reform in manufacturers’ 
prices. Its originators claim that manu- 
ficturers gladly make use of the oppor¬ 
tunities jobbers offer for the distribution 
of goods at low cost; that manufacturers 
recognize jobbers as their best customers 
for many classes of goods, and that manu¬ 
facturers are entirely willing to permit 
j>bbers to handle the small trade whose 
orders are light and whose credit is often 
a matter of personal honor rather than a 
favorable rating in a commercial agency’s 
report. The jobbers therefore insist that 
they are entitled*to fair treatment in the 
matter of discounts, so that they can 
transact their business with a reasonable 
profit. Failing to get this, they might as 
well restrict their operations, discharge 
their travelers and conduct a purely retail 
trade. 

In this connection the experience of the 
jobbers of Shelf Hardware is of interest. 
Some ten years since it was found by the 
Western jobbers particularly that their 
business was being seriously interfered 
with by the broadcast distribution of manu¬ 
facturers’ price lists, naming terms on 
which goods could be bought by any 
dealer, whether a jobber or a retailer. At 
the instance of Chicago jobbers a meeting 
of the Shelf Hardware jobbers of the West 


was held, and the Western Hardware As¬ 
sociation was formed for the purpose of 
protecting their interests. This associa¬ 
tion embraced such a large number of 
merchants that their complaints were treated 
with respect by the manufacturers, and the 
price lists they objected to were corrected 
with due regard to the jobbing trade. The 
fact was recognized that the jobbers filled 
a very important function in the cheap 
distribution of goods over an immense ter¬ 
ritory, which the manufacturers were not 
prepared to supplant or replace. For a 
long time the association held regular 
meetings, rotating from Chicago to St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Other matters 
were taken up and settled to the 
great benefit of the trade. An arrange¬ 
ment was effected, which still continues, 
whereby the salesmen of any house were 
not to be enticed to another house. Prices, 
however, were not regulated by the asso¬ 
ciation, it having been agreed that every 
momber should be perfectly free to sell as 
he pleased. In two or three years other 
effects of the association began to be noted 
which had not been anticipated. The 
large jobbers found that the smaller houses 
in the association were getting the same 
discounts as themselves and were thus 
being enabled to gradually build up a 
trade which threatened in time to become 
formidable. Manufacturers recognized all 
members of the Western Hardware Asso¬ 
ciation on an even footing, and carefully 
treated them all alike. This was not in 
accordance with the views of the larger 
jobbers, who did not propose to lose the 
prominence they had acquired by dint of 
large capital or long experience. They 
abandoned the association forthwith and 
declared that from that time every tub 
should stand on its own bottom. The 
prime object of the association had been 
accomplished, however, and in that respect 
it was regarded by the jobbers as an entire 
success. 

Trade-Marks. 

The following summary of the decision of 
an important trade-mark case will interest 
many of our readers: 

Brooks & Le Page made and sold a liquid 
glue under the name of “ Le Page’s Liquid 
Glue,” and they subsequently formed a cor¬ 
poration—^the Russia Cement Company—which 
they sold out to the other parties, who con¬ 
tinued the desifi^tion o* “ Le Page’s Liquid 
Glue” as a traae-mark, under the terms of the 
sale, which provided for ** the right to use ^e 
trade-marks belonging to or in use ” by the 
vendor. Le Page afterward advertised that 
he would make and sell a glue, calling it Le 
Page’s Liquid Glue,” and the Russia Cement 
Company nled a bill in equity for an iniunc- 
tian to restrain him from using this desig^- 
tion, which it claimed as a tr^e-mark. ^e 
trial court refused to grant the relief on the 
ground that it prevents the defendant from 
using his own name in business, and the case— 
Russia Cement Company vs Le Page—was car¬ 
ried to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts, where the company were awarded a 
judgment. Judge Devens, in the opinion, 
said: Eveiy one has the right to use his own 
nune honestly in his own business for the pur¬ 
pose of advertising it, though he may incioent- 
ally injure the business of another, who may 
suffer a loss for which, however, there is no 
legal remedy, because, in law. there is no re¬ 
coverable loss. While this is the general rule, 
it is also true that one may so sell or peut with 
the right to use his own name as a description 
or decognation of a manufactured article as to 
deprive himself of the right to use it as such, 
and confer this right on another. A name used 
as an adjective of description is not necessarily 
understood by the public as any assertion that 
the permn whose name is used is the maker of 
the article. One who has carried on a business 
under a trade name, and sold a particular 
article in such a manner by the use of his name 
as a trade-mark or a trade name as to cause the 
business or the article to become known or 
established in favor under such a name, may 
sell or assign such trade name or trade-mark 
when he sells the business or manufacture, and 
by such sale exclude himself from the further 
use of it in a similar way. A person may be 
enjoined, therefore, from using his own name 
as a description of an article of his own manu¬ 
facture. and from selling the article under that 
particular name when he has parted with the 


right thus to apply it. It is not ui>on the 
^ound of invasion of the trade name adopted 
by another, but by reason of the contract he 
has made, that he is deprived of the right him¬ 
self to use his name as all others of the same 
name may use theirs. By the sale to the com¬ 
pany of the right to use the trade-mark of the 
Dusmess they had bought from Le Page and his 
associate, the excliwive right to use the term 
‘ Le Page’s Liquid Glue ’ for such an article 
passed to it, and the injimction must be 
granted. ” 

Competition in Ciphers. 

Every retailer requires a system for 
marking goods Wholesalers also some¬ 
times need something of the kind, although 
price lists and discounts for the most part 
meet their requirements. Where retail 
prices are marked in plain figures, as is 
becoming very popular nowadays, there is 
needed some other system for recording 
cost price. Ciphers are in very common 
use for this purpose, as well also for mark¬ 
ing selling prices, where plain figures are 
not employed. The number of ciphers 
in use must be very large. After reflect¬ 
ing upon this fact, and making out a short 
list by way of experiment, we have de¬ 
cided to interest our readers in gathering 
together those that are in use, as well 
also as inventing new ones. In carrying 
out this idea we propose some cash prizes 
to those who shall send in, before October 
1 , 1888, the largest lists of ciphers for 
mark’ng goods, all subject to the terms 
and conditions named below. 

At the outset, and in order to make our 
meaning perfectly clear, we may refer to 
one or two ciphers in common use. One 
that is perhaps in as general employment 
as any is “Blacksmith.” Another is 
‘ ‘ Complaints. ” These words illustrate the 
requirements. The word used for the 
cipher must have 10 letters, and no letter 
must be used more than once. Each letter 
assumes the numerical value of its order 
in the word. For instance, in the first 
case, B is 1, L is 2, A is 3, and so on. 
Sometimes phrases are used, but they are 
not considered as good as a single word 
for the purpose. The phrase “ I should 
try ” might be employed in this way. 
Phrases, however, admit of slight varia¬ 
tions so easily that they are not considered 
as reliable as words, and for this reason 
they are excluded in this contest, as will 
be seen by the conditions below: 

aSNKRAL CONDITIONS. 

1. The lists are restricted to ten-letter wordr 
to be found in Webster’s Dictionary. 

2. Phrases and proper names are excluded. 

3. The lists are to be written in columnar 
form, and on one side of the paper only. 

4. The contestants name and address must 
appear on each sheet of paper used. 

5. Vulgarisms and words for any reason 
deemed unsuitable for publication will be ex¬ 
cluded. 

6 . The competition will close at 5 p. m., 
October 1,1888, and lists received after that 
time will be rejected. 

7. All the lists submitted, whether awarded 
prizes or not, will be subject to publication, at 
the discretion of the Editor. Contestants 
names will be published or not published in 
connection with their lists, according to their 
expressed preferences. 

8 . This contest is open to all, there being no 
restrictions whatever. 

PRIZSS. 

Two cash prizes of f 15 and f 10, respectively, 
are offered. To the competitor sending the 
largest list, in accordance with the conditions 
above set forth, there will be paid $15, and to 
the competitor sending the next largest list 
there will be paid $10. In case of a tie in the 
largest lists, ^e whole sum, $25, will be equally 
d vided among the authors of the same. 
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DECISION. 

All the lists sabmitted will be referred to a 
competent committee for examination and the 
award of prises will be based upon their re> 
port The results of the contest will be pub 
lished as soon after the decision is made a 
practicable. 

The lists are to be sent by mail, in sealed en¬ 
velopes, addressed ** David Williams, 66 and 68 
Duane street, New York,” and marked in 
lower left-hand comer of envelope “ Cipher 
Competition.” Matter other than that relat¬ 
ing to this contest must not be inclosed in these 
envelopes, as they may not be opened until in 
the judge^s hands. 

To help those who desire to make their 
lists as large as possible, we submit the 
following from the Minneapolis Tribune, 
with the suggestion that the answ’er to 
the riddle is a word w’hich perhaps would" 
not be otherwise thought of: 

“ What are all those letters for on all vour 
goods?” asked a customer of a leading cirug- 
gist. 

“ They indicate the cost price of the arti¬ 
cles,” was the reply. 

“ The cost price, eh?” 

“ Yes; you take a word of ten letters, no two 
of which are the same, and you let those repre¬ 
sent the digits. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. and 
there you are.” 

“ I see; and what cipher word did you take * ’ 

The druggist winkea and smiled. “ I too/f a 
word whiim represents what I aim to mak ‘ mv 
business. That is all I will tell you. l^ook 
around for yourself and find out wh t you 
can.” 

The customer did as he was bid and had soon 
collected the following list of prices- 


Ekich. Per doz. 

Nail brushes.e rpl 

Tooth brushes.. a bo 

Bird-seed, packages . f fa 

Soap, cakes. i i 1 

Colo^e, bottles. ot fpp 

Mamcm-e cases.rie roll 


From these he found the cipher word. What 
was it ? 

Annual Meeting of the Vapor 
Stove Association. 

The annual meeting of the Vapor Stove 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States was held at the Russell House, De¬ 
troit, on the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th insts. 
The following members were present: 
Geo. M. Clark and H. M. Hubbard, of 
Geo. M. Clark & Co., Chicago; Garson 
Myers, of the Adams & Westlake Com¬ 
pany, Chicago; George Kahle and C. A. 
8 tock8tn»m, of the Quick Meal Stove Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis; E. S. Barbour, E. L. 
Chamberlain and A. S. Phelps, of the 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit; J. B. 
Hughes, of the Peninsular Stove Company, 
Detroit; N. A. Wilson, of the Cleveland 
Stove Company, Cleveland; D. A. Dangler, 
of the Dangler Stove and Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland; Wm. M. Lottridge, of the 
Hull Vapor Stove Company, Cleveland; 
J. A. Marsh, of the H^py Tidings Stove 
Company, Cleveland; P. A. Mehliag, of 
the Schneider & TVenkamp Company, 
Cleveland; W. C. North, of me American 
Vapor Stove Company, Cleveland; C. A. 
Pope, of the Aurora Vapor Stove Com- 

E any, Cleveland; F. L. Alcott, of the 
tandard Lighting Company, Cleveland. 
The first day was t^en up with the address 
of President Geo. M. Clark and the dis¬ 
patch of preliminary business. Mr. 
Clark’s address was as follows: 

OenUemen and members of the Vapor Stove 
Manufacturers' Association: The anniversar¬ 
ies of great events in the history of nations, 
corporations or individuals may be so observed 
as to be of specific value, as they serve to em¬ 
phasize truth, warn of danger or chronicle 
success Were it not for such mile stones as 
New Years and the anniversaries of our birth, 
whc knows but what time might slip by at 
such a giddy, unmarked rate that we would be 
octogenariahs before we realized that we had 
rounded our thirties and millionaires or bank¬ 
rupts before it had occurred to us to take ac¬ 
count of stock. Unfortimately, perhapis, time 
does not slip by so easily, and we are continu¬ 
ally brought up against comers, which serve to 
remind us that he who does ne t bestir him¬ 
self will most certainly be left far behind in 
this race which we call life. Retrospiection and 


reflection are not always agreeable, but. some- 
tunes, like bitter draughts prescribed by the 
wise physician, they lead to health. H^py is 
he who, like this association, of which I deem 
it an honor to be a member, is called upon to 
indulge in little besides congratulation. 

Allow me in brief words to review the pjrog- 
ren of the manufacture of va];)or stoves dur¬ 
ing the last decade and to ask and p>artially an¬ 
swer the questions. Where do we as an associa¬ 
tion of vapor stove manufacturers stand to¬ 
day, and wnat is our reasonable hope for the 
future? Figures speak with emphatic voice. 
In 1878 ana 1879 lOOO vapor stoves of inferior 
quality were made. Since that date the yearly 
increase has been from 5000 to 10,000, until in 
1887 over 100,000 were made and sold. For 
1888, without doubt, the number manufactured 
will reach from 120,000 to 125,000. The sale is 
increasing in the New England States, in Cali¬ 
fornia and the South. Owing to the security 
against accident given by continual improve¬ 
ment in construction, the prejudice of insur¬ 
ance comp)anies to the use or gasoline stoves is 
gradually yielding, and, in time, will un¬ 
doubtedly disappear. 

Surely it is admissible that in the freedom of 
this gathering we should congratulate ourselves 
upon our substantial progress and standing. I 
quote, for our satisfaction, these words from a 
recent address before the National Association 
of Stove Manufacturers: “ We, as manufact¬ 
urers of a legitimate line, mast conclude that 
it has lieen thoroughly demoastrated that gaso¬ 
line and vapior stov^ materially decrease our 
spring sales in the line of cook stoves and 
ranees.” I believe that our association rests on 
a solid basis. Every effort should be made by 
the members to insure the strict maintenance 
of prices and discounts. Quite a number of 
regular stove manufacturers and jobbers have 
had a gasoline stove made for them, they them¬ 
selves having no practical knowle<lge of the 
construction, or of the necessity of the most 
accurate workmanshio on burners and correct 
construction throughout. This has been the 
occasion of some complaints which have 
reached me, to the effect that prices have been 
cut by jobl^rs. This cutting nas arisen from 
jobbers having purchased a lai-ger quantity of 
stovee than they have been able to dispose of, 
or the qualiW has not been up to standard. To 
meet this difficulty, therefore, I would suggest 
a smaller discount to jobbers than has hereto¬ 
fore prevailed, hoping that this will lessen the 
number of jobbers and thereby lessen the 
temptation to cut prices. 

Allow me to say a word in regard to a sub¬ 
ject with which the very air seems charged. 
1 refer to trusts. Copper trust, tin trust or 
comer—what need is tnere of a trust on an 
article that is not even produced m this coim- 
try except in very smaU quantity—lead tmst. 
iron trust, soap trust, glass trust, linseed-oil 
trust, &c., &c. A trust on a metal or any 
manufactured article is usually for the pur¬ 
pose of reducing production and thereby lorc- 
mg prices to a point above the normal. This 
is adverse to me public interest, and in the 
nature of things cannot continua Allow me 
to quote from a recent writer on the trust sys¬ 
tem: “ Only a short time will be required to 
develop its weak points, and, notwithstanding 
populfi^ apprehension, it will be found thid 
such combinations cannot rise superior to sup¬ 
ply and demand, action and reaction, world¬ 
wide competition, and all the natural forces, 
which, though silent, are sovereira and con¬ 
tinuous. There are penalties for me violation 
of natural laws, and, though often apparently 
slow, they are sure, because inherent in the 
nature of things. Indirect, regulative influ¬ 
ence and unexpected compensations make 
their presence felt, and finally assert their 
supremacy over all artificial combinations.” 

1 believe we can as an association so reduce 
the list price on our g^oods that the consumer 
can procure a gasoline stove or range at a 
lower price than heretofore. With a smaller 
discount to jobbers, the manufacturer would 
receive the same price for his goods sold 
through a jobber as formerly. I would rec¬ 
ommend a reduction from our present list 

of. * each on all hi^h stoves, and. * 

each on the regular junior. I wckdd also rec¬ 
ommend the discontinuance of the manufact¬ 
ure of all cheap junior stoves. No doubt your 
several commilt^ have come prepared to re¬ 
port on matters which are vital to the interests 
of our association. I hope we can begin work 
at once and that this annual meeting arran^ 
a list of prices, with discounts that can be 
maintained 

The following ofiScers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, A. S. Phelps : 
vice-president, Wm. Lottridge, secretary 
and treasurer, Garson Myers; Executive 
Committee, Geo M. Clark, Geo. Kahle, 
D. A. Dangler, F. A. Mehling and F. L. 
Alcott. 


* The speaker omitted to fill in the blanks 
representing reductions. 


Therepoit of the Executive Committee 
was taken up section by section and 
its consideration occupied the remainder 
of the day and the sessions of the day fol¬ 
lowing until adjournment. The question 
of prices was thoroughly discuss^ and 
conclusions were reached on every point 
raised. In the new list for next year the 
so-called step stoves are made to list $17, 
$19 and $21 respectively for the two, 
three and four burner, which prices are for 
the stove only. The prices on two, three 
and four burner stoves, with ovens at¬ 
tached under the top, were reduced $1 
each from the list price of last year. The 
stoves made with self-lighting or heating 
tube attachments will be listed 50 
cents higher than stoves without at¬ 
tachments. The regular and quantity dis¬ 
counts remain the same as last year. It 
is the purpose of the association to acquire 
the control of the Consolidated Vapor 
Stove Company, and with this in view a 
committee was appointed to confer with 
that con:])any on a form of contract which 
the members of the association agreed to, 
and which it is believed will be accepted 
by the company. If this is consummated 
the licensing power and control of the as¬ 
sociation will be in the hands of the 
manufacturers of va]K)r stoves instead of 
with the Consolidated Company, while all 
litigation and enforcement of the licenses 
will rest with that company, who will be 
controlled by a litigation committee com¬ 
posed of two members of each body, and 
if they shall not be able to agree on a pol¬ 
icy, an application is to be made to some 
judge of an Ohio Court to appoint a 
fifth member of the committee, with 
power to cast a deciding vote. Measures 
will be taken to insure the enforcement of 
the agreement which are expected to be 
equally efiicacious with both the manu¬ 
facturers and the jobbers. 

There were present at the session on 
Thursday morning Walter B. Mosman, of 
the ih^tt Mfg. Company, 26 Broadway, 
New York, a branch of the Standard Oil 
Company, and O. J. Benham, of the 
naphtha department of the Standard Oil 
Company, both of whom were interested 
in the further development of the vapor 
stove business in providing an increased 
channel for the consumption of gasoline. 
Mr. Mosman made some remarks relative 
to the use of vapor stoves in New Eng¬ 
land and other Eastern States. He show^ 
that the prejudice which had been sup¬ 
posed to exist in that section against vapor 
stoves was entirely due to a lack of intor- 
mation among the people relative to an 
article so different from anything they had 
heretofore used, and not to the hostility 
of the insurance companies. Under proper 
regulations the insurance companies per¬ 
mitted the use of gasoline, and it rested 
with the manufacturers of vapor stoves to 
acquaint the people of the East more 
thoroughly in relation to their use, and 
thus advance their mutual interest. He 
had no doubt that if the necessary steps 
were taken by manufacturers and jobbers 
to instruct the people in regard to the 
merits and advantages of vapor stoves a 
larger consumption of them would follow 
in the Eastern States. At the conclusion 
of his address the president was directed 
by vote of the association to appoint a 
committee to act with Mr. Mosman in 
this matter. 

From information given by those pres¬ 
ent at the meeting it Lb believed that the 
Quantity of vapor stoves made and sold in 
this country during the season of 1888 was 
easily 20 per cent, more than last year. 
The character of the stoves sold this year 
reached a higher degree of perfection than 
at any time in the past. In new territory, 
such as Texas and other Southern States, 
also throughout New England and other 
Eastern States, vapor stoves are j^etting a 
strong foothold by means of the introduc¬ 
tion of the small, or as commonly called 
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cheap, junior stoves, which are meant to 
take the place of kerosene stoves, that 
have had such a large sale in the sections 
referred to. Wherever the small gasoline 
stoves have been sold for one or more sea¬ 
sons a good market is opened up for th,c 
full-fledged latest-improved gasoline stoves. 
The hope was expressed at this meeting 
that the stove dealers of the East would 
investigate for themselves the real merits 
of the vapor stove and be convinced of 
their own volition and not wait for the 
manufacturers to remove their doubts. 

As the formation of a vapor stove trust 
has been talked about to some extent, and 
it was expected that definite action of 
some kind would be taken at this meeting, 
it should be stated that the matter was 
discussed, but all efforts in that direction 
were abandoned, as the scheme was dem 
onstrated to be wholly impracticable. 
There will be no trust in vapor stoves so 
long as the present manufacturers have 
control of the trade. 

The next semi-annual meeting of the 
association will be held at St. Louis on the 
first Tuesday in March, 1889. 

Louisville Trade Items. 

The following reaches us from Louisville 
imder date of the 18th inst.: 

The volume of the Hardware trade of Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., is not only up to that of last week, 
but is m^ually increasing. The tone of the 
market has improved, and the large forces of 
clerks in the jobbing houses are kept unusually 
busy for this season of the year shipping out 
orders. Prices are still too low, with no pros¬ 
pect of a general advance. Sharp competition 
was instituted by the manufactureis early 
in the season, and it results in the jobbers prac¬ 
ticing among themselves what they learned 
from such a demoralized school. Bnt as each 
and all the dealers are well satisfied i^ith the 
status of trade, and say that business Ls good, 
no one can censure them for giving their cus¬ 
tomers the benefit of low-priced goods. In 
fact, it is better so: the farmer gets very small 
returns for his work^ investmentsof money and 
labor, and it is but right that he should be able 
to buy cheap tools and implements. 

As some manufactured goods, such as Cut 
Nails, Bar and Sheet Iron, b^me a little 
scarcer, and the demands on the jobbers' stocks 
continue to increase, the dealers acquire more 
confidence and are quietly placing orders, 
covering future probable needs. The manu¬ 
facturers will not gain anything by further 
concessions, and now that many of them will 
be affected by the advance in Pig Iron the 
buyers hope to see them hold firm. An occa¬ 
sional healthy tone is given to the trade, like 
the recent advance in Lead, which has netted 
a snug sum to those dealers who were not 
afraid to buy at the right time. One house 
alone purchat^ eight or ten carloads qf Shot; 
half of this they have sold at the advance, 
with the balance held in reserve on the ap¬ 
proach of the best season. Lead has been sell¬ 
ing too low, not sympathizing with Copper and 
other metals, and the present rise is owing to 
sn^tly reduced output, caused by low values. 
Other Ammunition is being taken in and 
shipped out in large quantities, especially Blast¬ 
ing Powder, this city being the source of sup¬ 
ply for a lai^ territory in raulroad and mining 
operations, and considerable amoimts of Blast¬ 
ing Powders are used in the extensive limestone 
quarries through this region 

Cut Nails are going out in good lots from 
store, and many stocks are l^ing deplete« 
Some of the regular mills are unable to i.J 
orders, as their stocks are badly broken, n.a- 
chinery idle and likely to remain so until pric e s 
improve a little. Wire Nails hold their owii 
well, the store orders increasing. Barb \Vire 
shows a large consumption, not for political 
fences, however, as the approaching canvasses 
might indicate; it is too o^g^erous a thing to 
sti^dle, but marks a steady improvement in 
putting up cheap and durable fencing. 

The Outlook for Stoves. 

The Metal Worker of last week speaks 
as follows as to the outlook of the Stove 
trade: 

With the prospect of a larro fall demand for 
■stoves, it is not strange that leading manufact¬ 
urers should be anxious about the maintenance 
of prices. We believe that prices are being 
sustained in almost all directions, although 
occasionally we encounter the announcement 
of what mijght be considered a step oalculated 
to demoraliJEe the trade. For example, a West¬ 
ern foundry in a trade circular referred a short 
time since to the reduction in cost of Pig Iron 


as being a reason why stoves can be sold 
more daeaply at the present time than 
formerly. Tne sober second thought of 
every manufacturer and dealer must be to 
convince him that the slight reduction in 
Pig Iron can have but very little effect in the 
cost of Stoves. Pig Iron, while it is the prin¬ 
cipal material entering into Stoves, by no means 
represents their entire cost. Price of Stoves, 
in view of all the circumstances attending the 
trade, are low at the present time, rather than 
high, and buyers very generally are willing to 
pay ihe prices that are asked. What the d^er 
IS most concerned in is that prices should be 
maintained. It is demoralizing to the trade to 
meet figures later in the season that are lower 
than those which were demanded when the 
earlier stock of goods was bought. Many Stove | 
foundries, in order to avoid the rush of the fall 
trade, are urgi^ their customers to send in 
early orders. This suggestion is being acted 
acted upon by many to the mutual advantage 
of all concerned, and for their protection as 
well as for other reasons prices should not fluc¬ 
tuate. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

The accompanying illustration. Fig. 
261, shows a method of ceiling hangings 
adopted by J. P. Casselman, Grand Forks, 
Dak., which will be recognized as a modi¬ 
fication of a plan we have heretofore de¬ 
scribed. The cut shows stringers made of 
1-inch lumber, 2 inches wide, which run 
lengthwise to the store. They are sus¬ 
pended to the ceiling by J-inch iron rods i 
screwed in the ceiling, the lower end be- 



Fig. 261 .—Arched Ceiling Hangings. 


ing bent so as to hold the stringers. These 
rods are about 7 feet apart. The outer 
stringers are placed on the lowest down, 
the others rising as they approach the cen¬ 
ter, thus making an aren which when 
filled with Tinware and similar goods that 
can be appropriately hung up is referred 
to as presenting a fine appearance and giv¬ 
ing a store the effect of being heavily 
stocked. Common screw hooks are placed 
in the stringers at such distances as the 
ware requires, 6, 9or 12 inchesapart. Con¬ 
necting the ends of the stringers, as shown 
in the cut, is referred to as improving the 
effect, giving it more the appearance of an 
arch. 

Convenient Rule for Marking 
Goods. 

Prom time to time during the past few 
months there have appeared in these col¬ 
umns a number of communications from 
correspondents on the general subject of 
system in the marking of goods usually 
carried in stock by the retail dealer. Those 
who follow this practice put such prices 
upon their goods as will secure in one case 
25 per cent., in another 33i per cent., and 
perhaps in still another 40 per cent. ^The 
task of computing the price at which an 
article must be sold to return a certain 
percentage profit, while not difficult, con¬ 
sumes v^uable time, and any means look¬ 
ing to facilitating the operation cannot 
fail to be appreciated. It also happens 
that the dealer may attend an auction sale 
and desire to bid upon certain lots of 
^ods which are offered by the dozen. 
Now, in buying, says an exchange, he 
knows exactly what one of these articles 
will retail for in the market where he I 
deals; and, unless he is a good accountant, I 


it will often take him some time to deter¬ 
mine whether he can make a li\ing 
profit by buying them at a given figure 
and selling them by the single article at 
market price. In buying his goods by 
auction, as the merchant often does, he has 
not the time to make the calculation before 
the goods are bid off. He, therefore, 
loses the chance of making good bargains 
by lieing afraid to bid at random, or if he 
bids, and the goods are cried off, he may 
have made a poor bargain by bidding thus 
at a venture. It then becomes a useful 
and practicable problem to determine in¬ 
stantly what per cent, he would gain if he 
retailed the article at a certain price. To 
tell what an article should retail for to 
make a profit of 20 per cent, r 

Rule. —Divide what the article cost per 
dozen by ten, which is done by removing 
the decimal point one place to the left. 

For instance, if shovels cost $17.50 per 
dozen, remove the decimal point one place 
to the left, making $1.75, what they should 
be sold for each to gain 20 per "cent, on 
the cost. If they cost $31.00 per dozen 
they should be sold at $3.10 each, &c. 
We take 20 per cent, as the basis, for the 
following reasons: Because we can deter¬ 
mine instantly by simply removing the 
decimal point, without changing a figure, 
and if the goods will not bring at least 20 
per cent, profit in the home market the 
merchant cannot afford to purchase, and 
should look for cheaper gooas. 

The reason for the above rule is obvious. 
If we divide the cost of a dozen by 12, 
we have the cost of a single article; then 
if we wish to make 20 per cent, on the 
cost, we add the per cent , which is |, to 
the f, making 4 or -J-J i ^ we multiply 
the cost divided by 12 by the to 
find at what price one must be sold to gain 
20 per cent., it is evident that the 128 will 
cancel and leave the cost of a dozen to 
be divided by 10—to do this remove the 
decimal point one place to the left. As 
removing the decimal point one place to 
the left, on the cost oi a dozen articles, 
gives the selling price of a single one* with 
20 per cent, added, and, as the cost of any 
article is 100 per cent., it is obvious that 
the selling price would be 20 per cent, 
more, or 120 per cent., hence to find 50 
per cent, profit, which would make the 
selling price 150 per cent., we would first 
find 120 per cent., then add 30 per cent, 
by increasing it one-fourth itself; for 35 
per cent, increase it one-eighth itself, &c. 
Hence to mark an article at any per cent, 
profit we may use the following: 

General " Rule. —First find 20 per 
cent, profit by removing the decimal point 
one place to the left on the price the 
articles cost per dozen; then, as 20 per 
cent, profit is 120 per cent., add or sub¬ 
tract from this amount the fractional part 
that the required per cent, added to 100 is 
more or less than 120. Merchants, in 
marking goods, generally take a per cent. 
—^that 18 , an aliquot part of 100, as 25, 
83^, 50, &c. The reason they do this is 
because it makes it much easier to add 
such a per cent, to the cost—for instance, 
a merchant could mark almost a dozen 
articles at 50 per cent, profit in the time it 
would take him to mark one at 49 per 
cent. The following is arranged for the 
convenience of business men in marking 
the pnees of all articles bought by the 
dozen. 


To make 

20 % move point 1 place to left. 



and add H itself. 


subtract 
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New Champion Force Pumps. 


The New Ch;ini|)ion force pump, manu¬ 
factured by Clark Bros., of Belmont, 
N. Y., is well known to the trade, and 
has heretofore been illustrated in these 
columns, but some of the late improve¬ 
ment brought out by this firm will be of 
special interest to pump dealers, and par¬ 
ticularly those having trade in pumps for 
drilled wells. The accompanying cut. 
Fig. 1, represents a pump designed for 
drilled wells of 4-inch bore and larg(*r. It 
is constructed with an outer case or shell, 
in which the upper brass cylinder is sus¬ 
pended. This case or shell is just large 
enough to pass readily into 4-inch casing. 
The discharge-pipe, and a pipe on the op¬ 
posite side serving as an additional sup¬ 
port to the working fiarts of the |)ump, 
are screwed into the upjK?r end of the shell 



Fi(j. 1 .—New Champion DHlled Well Foree 
Pump. 

and are connected alxive to a cast-iron 
standard of neat design, and which has 
been constructed with a view to securing 
the greatest strength with the least w’eight 
of material. The firm have been using 
this form of standard on all their force 
pumps for the past two years. The opera¬ 
tion of this pump is the same as that of 


I the regular New Champion, one-half the 
I water being discharged in the up stroke 
I of the handle and the otlier half in the 
I down stroke, and tlie stream is made con- 
I tinuous l)y means of the hollow piston-rod 



Fig. 2 .—AVie Chantpion Set Length Foree 
Ptnitp. 

air-chamber. The use of the outer case or 
I shell is to inclose the upper cylinder and 
form a waterway around it to coinnnini- 
cate with the discharge-pipe, and also 
form a connection for the well-pipe, which 
communicates with a lower cylinder 
placed at or near the bottom of the well. 
This lower cylinder is either seamless 
brass or iron, porcelain lined, as may be 
preferred by the user; but whether of brass 
or iron it is ahvays fitted wdth a brass 
valve seat. This pump is also fitted with 
windmill attachment. Fig. 2 represents a 
pump constructed on the same general 
plan as Fig. 1, but having the upper 
and low er cylinders both contained in the 
case or shell, thus adapting it to be used 
as a set-length pump for shallow drilled 
w’ells. The firm also manufacture a pump 
having the same working parts as in Fig. 
1. but slightly modified in form to adapt 
it for wells of smaller bore than 4 inches. 


Tanner's Patent Telephone Attachment 


Among the specialties brought out by 
the E. S. Greeley Company, No. 5 Dey 
street. New' York, is Tanner’s patent tele¬ 
phone attachment, a general view of which 
IS showm in the accompanying illustration. 
The general shape of the attachment, as 
well jis its peculiar features, are so well 
displayed in the cut that but few words of 
explanation are necessary. It will be 
noticed that it is provided with an air 
chamber separate from the speaking-tube. 
The broken part in the cut show's the ex¬ 
tension of the speaking-tube, while sur¬ 
rounding it is the air-chamber. The per¬ 


forations in the back are said to relieve 
concussion and avoid the rattling of the 
transmission diaphragm, which destroys 
the value of the sountl vibrations produced 
by the voice. With the use of this at¬ 
tachment it is claimed that conversation 
can be carried on in an ordinary confiden¬ 
tial tone. The device is made of brass, 
nickel-plated and highly ]>olished. As will 
be seen by the cut, no screws are required 
to fasten it in place, as it clamps automatic¬ 
ally to the tran.smitter box. This device 



TayineFs Patent Telephone Attachment. 


has been on the market comparatively a 
short time, but, judging from numerous 
testimonials, it has already met with con¬ 
siderable favor. 


Foot-Power Scroll Saw. 


The W. F. & John Barnes Company, 
No. 71 Ruby street, Rockford, Ill., are 
directing attention to recent improvements 
which they have made in what they call 
their No. 7 Foot-Power Scroll Saw. While 
the general appearance of the machine 
is not materially changed, the patent 
perforated belt, of which the company 



Barnes' No. 7 Foot-Power Scroll Saw. 


make a specialty, has been added, taking 
the place of other devices not so satis- 
fa<*tory for use. This belt, the company 
inform us, has the great advantage of driv¬ 
ing positively, and yet running so slack 
over the pulleys that there is very little 
friction in the transmission of the foot- 
pow'cr. The arrangement of the working 
parts of the improved machine is simpli- 
ti(*d, and a less number of parts is used. 
The company claim that the profit on run¬ 
ning one of these macliines on ordinary 
scrollwork at usual rates will pay for the 
machine in a very short time. 
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New Coal and Ash Siere. 


A very convenient arrangement for sift¬ 
ing coal and ashes has recently been de¬ 
vised by Mr. H. S. Brewington, of Balti¬ 
more, Md., and is being offered the 
hardware trade by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Brewington, Bainbridge & Co., of 
that city. In Fig. 1 of the engravings 
herewith presented is shown the device 
ready for use, except that the drawers 


the handle above referred to. The ashes 
are thus sifted through the bottom of the 
box, and falling through the first drawer, 
which is provided wdth a sieve base, are 
retained in the lower drawer, from which 
they may be easily removed. The box is 
then tilted and the coal is dumped into the 
top drawer ready for use in the stove. 
The manufacturers claim that by means of 
this device a hod of coal or ashes can be 
sifted in 15 seconds; that it is easily man¬ 
aged, allows no dirt or dust to escape into 
the room, and will save enough coal to pay 
for itself in a very few weeks. 


The Diamond Finished Razor Strop 
and Case. 


Some new' features in a razor strop and 
case have been produced by Horton, Gil¬ 
more, McWilliams & Co., of Chicago, as 
shown in the accompanying cut. The strop 
is made of the finest quality of genuine 
Russian leather, and the preparation with 
which the leather is coated is what its 
name implies—“ Diamond finished.” It is 
designed to produce the most perfect edge 
that can be put upon a razor. The case 
for this strop, as will be seen by the cut, 
is a new departure. When the sharp, keen 
substance of the red side of a strop gets 
mixed with the coating on the black finish¬ 
ing side, the strop is spoiled for putting 
on a perfect edge. This is w’hat always 
occurs when the old style of case is used. 


other parts of circumference. The tongues 
and clamps are cjist all in one piece, one 
tongue projecting from each lug of the 
clamp. In Fig. 2 the clamp is shown 
draw'n tightly around the hose. The 
tongues at C force themselves between the 
hose and the clamp, and keep the hose 


Tuerk's New Hose-Band Clamps. — Fig. 1.— 
Clamp Screwed Together. 


pressed dow'n firmly, thus preventing al 
danger of coming off or leaking, which 
was the objection encountered in the old 
style of clamp. Tuerk's hose-clamps are 
made in 11 different sizes, from ^ to 3 
inches inclusive, and are manufactured to 


Coal and Ash Sieve.—Fiff. 1 .—General View 
of Device with the Two Drawers frilled Out. 


should be closed. In Fig. 2 the coal is 
being turned from the cylinder into the j 
top draw'er. In the construction of this i 
sifter the box at the top is made of wood 
and provided with a perforated bottom 
made of galvanized iron. This is made to 
revolve by means of a spindle, running 
down through the center of the box and 
attached to the bottom of the sieve, and is 


Razor Strop and Case. 


Fig. 2.—Showin(f Method of J)vnoting Con¬ 
tents of Box After Ashes Have Been Sifted. 

operated by the crank shown in the en¬ 
graving. The top draw er is ])rovided wdth 
a perforated bottom, which also serves as a 
sieve, while the low’er draw’cr has a tight 
bottom to hold the ashes. In operating 
the device the coal and ashes are turned 
into the box or cylinder containing the re¬ 
volving mechanism. The cover is closed 
and the contents are agitated by turning 


Tuerk’s New Hose-Band Clamps. 

The Tuerk Water dieter Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., are jmttiug on the mar¬ 
ket Tuerk’s new' liose-band clanq^s, two 
view's of w'hich are shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustrations. An important 
claim made for this clamp is that it can be 
relied upon to stand any pressure w ithout 
getting loose or allowdng the hose to leak. 
Fig. 1 illustrates the clamp scrcw’cd 
partly together. It will be very easily 
noticed that the special feature of the 
clamp is the overlapping tongues which 
slide together betw een the lugs, thus form¬ 
ing a continuous band and holding the 
hose as securely between the lugs as at the 


Fij. 2. —Clamp in Position on Hose. 

fifths the American average in*our cities. 
The use of meters is secured by making 
the w ater rate to those w ho put them in 
about two-thirds of what it is to those 
who use water w ithout a meter. The ex¬ 
pense of providing the meters is small and 
their inspection costs little. 


unless particular care is taken each time 
on inserting the strop in the case. The 
new form of case overcomes this objection 
and forms a perfect protection for the 
strop. It w’ill be seen that the strop is 
directly lifted out or put back without 
rubbing the coated sides. Being hinged at 
one end, the cover is raised by the act of 
withdrawing the strop. When the case is 
closed the strop is held securely in place 
by friction upon the shank of the handle. 
The trade-mark and the form of the case 
are protected by copyright granted to the 
firm of Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams A 
Co. 


suit different ply hose. The Tuerk Water 
Meter Company will dso manufacture odd 
sizes where desired. 


The city of Providence by the free use 
of water meters has reduced the consump¬ 
tion of water to 38.9 gallons, about two- 
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Improved Tentilatingr Register. 

A novel ventilating register, a general 
view of which is show^n in the enerraving 
presented herewith, is being placed upon 
the market by the Chicago Heating and 
Ventilating Company, of 205 West Madison 
street, Chicago, Ill. The device is the in¬ 
vention of Ira J. Ordway, president of the 
company, and is so arranged as to allow 
air to pass from the room into the ven¬ 
tilating flue, but prevents the air moving 
in the opposite airection. Referring to 
the engraving, A represents wooden slats 
to which flexible valves B are attached. 
The various slats, A, are fastened to the 
rod C at their rear side, after the same 
manner as ordinary window shutters are 
attached. The lever D, shown in the up- 



Ordway^s Ventilating Register, 


per part of the engraving,. is firmly at¬ 
tached to the upper wooden slat. By 
means of the lever B, in connection with 
the thumb-screw E, the slats A can be so 
placed or set as to regulate the quantity of 
air that shall be delivered into the venti¬ 
lating flue. The ventilator is constructed 
of cast iron with a face finished in japan, 
nickel or bronze as may be preferred. It 
is attached to a wooden frame in which 
the slats are pinioned at its face. On the 
front of the slats are fastened the floating 
valves B, made of oil silk or other light 
flexible material, which entirely cover the 
inner face of the register when they are 
closed upon it by a down current of air, 
but are carried back by the movement of 
the air when the current is from the room 
into the flue. The inventor claims that 
ventilation is greatly facilitated by this 
device, as the air being held in the flue 
instead of forcing its w'ay into the room 
soon becomes warmer than the outside air, 
and thus establishes an upward current, 
which draws with it the air from the 
room. 


Improved Hollow Paneh. 

Some time since we directed attention 
to the self-centering hollow punch intro¬ 
duced by W. J. Rothweiler, of Newport, 
Ky. Quite recently the tool has been very 
materially impro\ ed, and is now being put 


first of these, it is claimed, has been ren- head of the screw that holds the packing 
dered impossible in the present tool by the of the spindle there is a small hole opening 
aiftomatic extractor. On the other hand, into the air-chamber above mentioned.* 
the damage from carelessness, however When the water is turned on it enters 
severe, with the use of this punch necessi- through this hole into the small air-cham- 
tates ordering simply a new cutter, and her in the bottom of the spindle and 
does not make it necessary to throw away presses the rubber packing against the 
the entire tool as is the case with other small hole in the side of the air-chamber 
articles of its kind. By this means two- so that the appliance works like an ordi- 



Improved Hollow Punch. 


fifths of the cost, it is claimed, is saved. 
The other good points about the tool em¬ 
brace the following: Four sizes of handles 
answer for all sizes of cutters, and a 
change of cutters may be made in a few 
seconds of time. Referring to the engrav¬ 
ing, it will be noticed that there is a pro¬ 
jecting point or ceuter, which makes it 
very convenient to locate the punch at the 
desired point to be cut. With the old 
style of punch this was very difficult to 
do. The shank is of octagon cast steel as 
at present manufactured; it was formerly 
made round. The cutters, which were 
formerly in one piece, are now in two and 
are made of English cast steel. The cen¬ 
tering pin is 1 inch long. 

Clark’s Patent Wasting Faucet. 

The E. Stebbins Mfg. Comapany, 
Springfield, Mass., are putting on the 
market Clark’s patent Self-Wasting Fau¬ 
cet, a sectional view of which is shown in 
the accompanying cut. Referring to the 


nary compressien bibb. When the water is 
turned off at the stop in the basement, or 
wherever it may be located, the pressure 
being off the packing in the air-chamber, 
the air is at once drawn in through the 
nose of the bibb and the small hole inside 
of the air-cliamber into the pipe, and all 
the water runs out at the waste of the stop 
in the basement. The bibb, however, not 
being opened is ready for the water when 
it is again turned on, thus giving it the 
double advantage of avoiding the danger 
of water remaining in the pipe and freez¬ 
ing, and also of water escaping from the 
bibb left open when the water is turned off, 
and not closed when the water is again 
turned on. The manufacturers inform'us 
that the cost of Clark’s patent Self-Wast¬ 
ing Faucet is but a trifle more than an or¬ 
dinary bibb. They also state that they 
furnish samples upon application. 

A syndicate composed of a number of 
well-known capitalists of Pittsburgh are 
negotiating for the purchase of the Uni¬ 



Sectional View of Clark's Patent Self-Wasting Faucet. 


out in the form shown in the accompany¬ 
ing engraving. The cutter is made re¬ 
movable and accordingly is interchange¬ 
able. As is well known to all metal work¬ 
ers the cutting edge of a hollow punch 
suffers from two causes—first, from the 
effort to dislodge punchings that have 
been forced into the cavity, and, second, 
from sheer carelessness or abuse. The 


illustration, it will be noticed that the 
lower part of the spindle of the bibb is 
drilled out, leaving a small air-chamber 
just above the seat, and there is also a 
small hole opening into the nose of the 
bibb. On the inside of this air-chamber 
there is a small piece of rubber packing 
covering the entire surface. Through the 


versity building in that city. If successful 
the structure will be torn down and a 
magnificent building similar in architect¬ 
ural construction to the Lewis block will 
be erected thereon. The new structure 
will be six stories high, and it is proposed 
to make it one of the model office build¬ 
ings of the city. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


AUGUST 22, 1888. 


J^oce.—Tti«* qttoutrion* (HTro below reproseot' th** C'arrenr Barowar*' Piices wbtcb prevail *n cbe marcei at large. They are oot given aa manufactarera* 
prioea, and manafactareni aboutd not b«> held retponaibl* for them. In caaes where goods are qooted at lower flgarea than the inanafactorera name, it la not 
■fated 'hat the manofacturera are aelllna at tb** prices quoted, but simply that the gooda are being «old. perhaps oy tbe mana'aotorera, perhaps by the Jobbers 
at the flgorea named. 


OM 

Wol 


■■innlilnn. 

. Aronabkm, P let 
leka * Goldmark’s 
F. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s 


a. u, waverprooi, i-xv^ . 60 # I ma 

B. B. Trimmed Bdg^ l-m.66# [ 

V. B. Gronnd Sdge.C^tral Ftre4-10^70# ( . 

Doable Wateroroof. l-10»t.J1.40J ^ 


.60# 

.. 

.30# 


diavb# 
soft 
. 7^« 


Vnskat Waterproof. l-10*a. 

•. D. 

•LB. 

Dnlon Metallic dartrldge Oo. 

F. C. Trimmed.JK># 

F. I* Ground.0^ 

Oan. Fire Groar' TO# 

Double Water >roof.|1.40 

Double Wa* rproof In I-IO*#.Jl.40 

CB. Genuine Imported..46# 

■oriB B.64#G65# 

Blej a h Waterproof. Central Fire..11.00 

O9trtnag0»— 

Bfm Fire oartiidgea..dls6<Mt6k3# 

aim Fire Military .dls 16B8 % 

Central Fire. Platol and Rifle.dls VtktM % 

Central Fire. Military k Sporting ...dls IbaOAS i 
Blana Caitrldgee. except 28 and SS caL. an ad¬ 
ditional 10 f over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges JS cal .fL76.dla2« 

Blank Cartridges. 38 cal.88.50. dls 8 8 ^ 

Primed Shelia and BuUets.dtal^*5*8 8 4 

B. B. Caps. Round BaU.Jl.76.dla 8 8 " 

as. Capa. Conical Ball, Swaged.....J8.00.dU 8 f g 
fV ftaors g 

Beraan Primers all slaea, and a L. Caps (for ^ 

Stnitevant Shells) . .|1.0(rd1s 8 8 

▲11 other Primers, all slses..Ji.20 dls 8 % 


FIrat qnalltv. 4,8.10 and 18 gauge.dls 86R10G8 f 
Ftrat quality. 14,10 and 80 gauge (|io list). .... 

dls 80Al0ft«8 

Star.Club, Rival and) 10 gauge. WItst i ..dts 88t4 
Climax Brands. )18nage.|81ist ( ▲10 2 8 
dntn. Rival and Climax Brands. 14.16 and 20 

.dl8 80A10*2 8 

1 Combination Shot Shells.dls 16A2 f 

i Shot Shells. 1st qnalUj.^ 00R8 8 

■ Shot Shells. Club. Rival and Climax 

dlsOOBSf 

ABelM Xooded— 

List Mo. 10.1887.dls 20* 10 8 


Sell 




8 ; 


.M. a GW. a ▲.-a a. iiup..jaL00i 
M. o ▲ w. a ▲.-a a. o*io . rso ! ^ • mar « 
. M. a ▲ w. a ▲.-a a. 7G8.... 2 . 00 . 

LM.aGw. aa-p.a. imp. 
r.M.aG w. a A-p.a, OBio.. 4.001 
j. M. a ▲ w. a ▲.—p a. 7*8 .. 400 1 

BRSP-r.aP* 

Ansrtin.—lagle anvns-....* B lOe. dls 80• 20G6 f 

Peter v'-'tgBt’a.OH# 

asmitnge^ Mouse Bole.Jll# 

itmi tage Moose Hole. Extra . UMliH# 

wSBumis.* *.*.*.’ ■.V.'.’IStSSliJ# 

I. G BUey Carr Patent Solid. ..ll^H# 

dneff Vtmamd Drm-~ 

Mmere Falls Oow. ..818.00, dls 808 

ORenev Anvfl andrlse... ....dls808 

XSra Oomblaed Anvil Md yUa.18. dls 40G10 f 

MooreA Baraes Mfg. Oo..dls SSM 8 

Angorn and Blta. 

OouglMS Mfg. Co...... 

Mew Havon Ooooer Co.. 

Wm. A. Ives G,Co..... ..J.dls 70 8 

MumphiiKTSvllle Mfg, Co. 

freneh. Swift G Ua fF. a Beoober), 

SooK: nSw i 

SSi£^tSSSm&::— 

a a JennJagt G Co., Na 10, extenskm Bp... .dls 408 

a a Jsnnlags G Co.. Now 80.dls 80 8 

a a Jeanlngs G Co., Auger BIta. In fan^ hoxas, 

KsmU Jenatags' Angers and mts. dls 86 8 

Imitation Jenatags*Bltstnew dst).dls OOMO^och t 

Pagh's Black. .dls 80 8 

pw Bitt .dlsOOGi(Ma008 

raommedfen Car BItt.dls IMIO 8 

fCrstncr Pat. Auger Bits.dls 10 8 

yiots Angs r s 

KS eas ^ydo!!!!!!*!! 

BcSS^Adjusi^leBd^ 148......... ..dls40G108 

Blearae*.dls 80G10 8 

Ives'Expansive, each MJO.dls 60G10 8 

Oatvecsal Bxpaasiva each 84J0.dto808 

Wood’s... .dls86«86G108 

flhMMisice Blts~ 

~'dlarh’s small. US: lam. tN.dltSO • 86G6 8 

Ivse’Na AperdoaMlM..dls 86 •so 8 

Swan’s......dls408 

itecR’i, No. ^186 1 No. 8. |».dls 86 8 

•teams’ No. 1,148.dls 80 8 


.(dls 85A10# 

S6G10G68 


..P gross 88.76 •88.86 

.. P Hb. 8L10. dls »G108 


Common. 

PRgnond. _ _ __ 

*Bec”.................................dls 85 • 85G6 8 

Donble Ont, Shepardsont .dls46^46G6 8 

Deatae Cut, CkFaller M^ Co...dls 8OG1O 8 

Double Cut, Bartweu’S. Pgro..86.86 

Double Cut. Don^^...dls 40G10 % 

Donble Cut. Ives'. ...dls 60 • OOG6 8 


Morse Twist Drills..dls 60G10G6 % 

Staadard. ..dls60Gl0G6 8 

Cleveland.dls 60A10G6 % 

Syracuse, for metal. ..dls60Gl0G6 8 

Smaue. for wood (wood list).dls 30 • 80G6 8 

WUUams' or Bolt’s, for motaL .dls 60G10G10 8 

^Williams’ or Holt’A for wood...dls 40G10 8 

•Me Aneertoml JUS- 

L’Hommodlou’s.dls 15G10 8' 

Watrous’s..dlslOGlOS 

mans...dm 16G108 

Inall’s Ship Augsr Patt’n Car Bns.dls 15G10 %, 

. Awl Hntta. 

i*wtag. Brass Fsrmla..88.60 P gross dls 46G10 8 

riSm Se^^. Short.81.00 P dos-dls 40G10 % 

ratoat Sewlim, Lom .J1.80 p dOB.~net 

g. PialB .MOO p grose-dls 46G10 8 

r . .Jni.00 P gross—dls 46G1S 8 


Extras 

often 

given. 


Awla, Brad •ota«dfeo. 

wls, Sewing. Common... .P groes 81.70—dls861 

wis. Shonldereo Peg....P grots 88.46—dls4()^40G10 « 
wls,PstenKPcie... ......P gross68#—dls 40^40G101 

wls. Sbould^r^ Brad.tt.70 P gross—dls 36 « 

wls, Hsndled Brad .87.60 p gross—dls 461 

wls. BsndlM Scratch^.n.60 P gross—dto 86G10 f 

wls. doogec Beracoh.....81.60 p dos—dto 86 • 30 « 

awl and Teel Meta. 

’ken’s Set#. Awls G To^.Naao. PdosJlO-dto 60G10 « 
ray’s Ad Tool Hdls.. Nos.1.818: 8,818.; 8. 818; 4. fP. 

dto^26Glu8 

411101^8 FsllsAdJ. Tool Hdls.. Nos. 1,818; 8,81^dto 26 8 

'’enry’s (Combination Haft. .P dos. 86 

trad ^ts. No. 42. 810.60. No. 4A tlA60...dto 70G10G6 t 
rad Bets, Stanley to Bxeelsior, No. 1,87.5a ) 
rad Bets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No.2, |4.0a > dtoSOGiOf 
rad Bets. Stanlev’s Bxoelslor. No.8,i6J0 ' 

Axea. 

Mahers’ and Special Brande- 

rtrst quality.P doa. 86.00 • 16.60 

Others .P dos. 8^.60 •SO.Th 

Axle Brenoe. _ 

eraser’s, in bulk.Keg P B, 4#; Pan, P b, 6# nrt 

Frasers. In boxes.P gross 80.60 

Dixon’sBverlsstlng. la bXA, P dos» 1 b: 8L80; 2 b, 

ttxou’s Kverlastlng..lab palls, each, 8 

'■ower grades, special brands.P gro 86.60 # 

Axlee.-Na 1,4#«4MF No. 2. 6H«6H#. 

«os.7tol8. dto60«66 

4os. 10 to 28. .dto 60G10G10^70 

'stlonal Wronght Steel Tnlralar Self-OlUng ’ 
^undsrd Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm ^ to a5 

’.ess than 10 seU.dto 88^ 

Over 10 seU.dto 88V4A. ^ 

< Strong Bxb. (6 to 0), G XX Strong Truck (lu to 16); 

Less than 10 seU.dit 10' 

Over 10sett.. ..dls 10G6 

AAt Beldera, 

Surengle’s Pat., p dos US.dls 60 

•nlnneea,—Spring Bainnees..dls 60 

Common 84b .P doa.. ^60—dto 60 

(ChatllloD’s ^rlng Balances.dto 60 

ChartlleD’s CCironlisr Spring Bslsnees.dls 60 

ila. 




Ugbt Brass..^dto 70G10 

Ixtrs Besvy. ...dtoOCGlO 

Wh«te Met^...dIt 60Gt0G10 

Oliver (ChmiA..dls 26G10G6 

tolobe (Cone’s Patenti..dls t6G10 • 86 


long. Abbe’s... 
long Yankee., 
tong. Barton’s. 
>raM. Tsylorto 
Crank. Brooks*, 
irank. Cone’s.. 
Crank Connel*i 
.ever, 

.ever, 


..die S5G10||8 
‘I46G1 


_dls 4dkl0 

.di8 40G10^50 

.dls86G10 

.dls 60G10GS 

. ,,„6lel0 

.^90G10 

Sargent s.dls OOGIO 

’. Tsylor • Bronsed or Plalad. 


Lever. 

^*011. Brook to 
■toll — 


Tsylorto Bronsed or Plaled.net 

Taylor** lapanned.dls 85G10 % 

R.S.F Co to... .dls60G10G28 


..dls 60G10GS 
.dl# 85G10 

Common Wrongbt...aisoMUu 

Wsstera... . ..dlsSOGlO 

Western, Sanmt’slist.....dIsTOGlO 

Kentneky "iitf **. .dtoSOGlO 

Centneky. Samnt’s Ust.dto 70G10 

Dod^, Gennme Kenvnoky. new Ust.dls ro^TOGlO 

rexas Star.«dis 60G10 • 6OG10G5. 

Call . MHcomeOkki 

Farm Bells.P b,8#^8H< 

Steel Alloy Okmet and Sehonl Bells.dls 40 ■ 

Bellewe.—Siaoksmltas*...,dto OOG10G6^60 

Molders’..dls 40 • 40G10 

Band Wollnws .... dl«4*wlomf0 

Balctaf* liubher. 

Common Standard.dto 7CG10 

Staadard.dls 76G70G * 

Bxma.dto 60G10 

N. T. aG P. Co., staadard.dls 60 a6 

N.T.aGP Cow. Extra Standard.dls OOGIO 

uScaffl.?*.!.’:?:. 

Hoiaaklssto ..p dos|5J0-dlsl0A lOGio 

Wsston’s, per dM Na 1, nOt Now a |8...dls 85G10G6 

MeOlU’s.p dos 88-41s 10 

Bite.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, Ga. see 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit Helden. 

Bxtenslon. Barbas.P dos 8i5wOG-dls 40 • 40G10 8 

Bxionslon, ivss*.P dos isaoo-dls 60G6 • 60G10 % 

Diagonal.p dos 8S4.0^to 40 8 

Ammlar.P dos 8S4.oo-dls 40G6 fl 

Blind Adinatnra. 

OooMstle.PperdosSSwOO-dlssmifl 

■xeslslor.p dos MOO-dls OOGlSu 8 

Washbora’s Self-Loeklag.dls tO • flOGlO % 

KmS^’CT^.’IT.Tp dos pabto, tLOO-dlS Sd^SOGlO 8 
Tea Sand’s Screw PnnemM....lM B grow—dls60G108 

Tan Sand’s Old Pattern.^6 P grow—dto 66G10 8 

Wasbbnm’k Old Patt e rn .JP p gro. net 

Merrlmaa'A.now ust, net 

Anstln G Eddy No. SOOS.IS P gro. not 

•oonrltT CtoavitT....J0 Pgro.Bot 

Bwb«3fH%rS!31arger.P b 8 • 8M net 

Barbed.Qin.p bOi^nel 

Ust AprU 17. ..dls 40 8 

deveisad Block Co.. Slal. Iron.dto 60 8 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, MaL Iron.dto 60 % 

Bnltn. 

Door cmd Skvttof^ 

Oast Iron Barrel, Sqnare, Go.dto 70m70G108 

(3ast Iron SbutterBoltt.dto to • 70G10 % 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s UstL.dls 06G10 8 

Ivee’ Patent Door Bolto. aHm 00 8 

Wronght Barrel.dls 70 • 70G10 8 

Wrm^t Square..dls 70 # 70G10 8 

Win a^tter.all Irou.Stanley’s list.dto OOGIO 8 

Wr*t Shutter. Brss#Knob.8taBley to...dto40G10 8 

Wrou^t Shutter, Sargent’s list.dto OOGIO 8 

Wronght Sunk Flush. Sargent’s list..dto &6G10 8 

iTvonght Sung Flush, Staaleyto list.dto 60G10 8 

Wronght &C.Ftasn. (Jom’n Stanley's Ust.dls 68G10 fl 


OUmege— 

C3om. list June 10. ’64.... ....dto 76«6g8 8 

Oenmue Bsgle. list Oct.. '84...dto 76G10 % 

Phlla. pattern, list Oot. 7. 84. ..dto 7bGl0G76Gl0G6 8 

K. B. A W old lift. ..dto 70 8 

78r*»— 

(Common, list Feb. 28. 1886 . .die 70 8 

P.C.B GN.Ca. Rmotre.flsi Feb. 28.18Ma... .dto70 8 
P C B. G N. Co.. Phlladel.. list Oct. 84 dto 82H 8 

P.C.B.GN.Ca. Keystone. Pbll. ItotOct *34.dls 80 8 

P.C.B.GN (30.. Norwsy, Pbll. list. Oct.’84.dls 75G10 8 
Am. 8. Co. .Norway Ph<l..UstOct.l6.'84..dto 76G10 8 

Am. 8. Co. Bagr ^ PblL.llsr Oet.ia’84.dto 80 8 

am. 8. Co.. PhlladeL list. uot. 16 84...dls 81^ 8 

Am. 8. Co. Bsy State, list Fen. 28.*88.dto 70 8 

R. B. G W. PblladeL Ust Got. 16.1884.dls 82 % 

R. G K. Mfg. Co..dto 708 

Stove and Ptow— 

Stove .d’i 62H 8 

Plow.dtoo08»8 

Am. 8. (3a Stove, Annealed.dls sst# % 

R. B. G W.. Plow.... ...dto 66 8 

' R. B. G W.. Stove.dto 62H 8 

R.G£.Mfg Oa. Stove. ....dl862H8 

Mscaiae.dl# 76G10 • 76A10G4 f 

Holt Bnoi.dto 76G10 • 76GI0G6 8 

Berax... . PbOH^lOH# 

Bering Unohlrea, 

Wfthont AugcTU. Uprtebt Angniar. 

Dougins. UJo 8676 dto60fl 

Snell’s. Rloe’s Patent .... 650 676dls40G10G10| 

Tennlnos. 660 675.dto46B46G10i 

Other Maehlnes. 686 676 ...net 

Phllllp#’Pat..wHb Angers 7.00 7.60..... .net 

Bew Pine 

Gnmeson. Beokley G Oa*#.dls OOGIO 8 

Sargent G Ca*s.|17 and 818, dls oOGlO fl 

Peek. Stow G W. Oo ...JtoOOGIOB6OG10G5fl 


.Jin., 1610: 


Bsckus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 86.dls OOGOBOOGlOfl 

Backus. Nos. oTo/lfl. 14 .dtoOOGlOMfl 

Backus. Nos. 16.16 M. 28. 7 A, U.dto 70G10G6 fl 

Barber’s. Nos. 10 to 10....die 50fl 

Barber’s. Nos. 80 to 88...dls 608 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to 08...dto bOGlOC 

Barker s. Nos. 8,10 end IS.dto TOGIOBOO 8 

Barker’s, Pitted, Nos. 610 and 12.Jit 06G10B70 8 

Osgood *s Ratchet.Jto 40G10(aM 8 

Sixurord's.dto aOGio 8 

Ives’ New Hsven Novelty. . . .dls 70 • 70G5 fl 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dto 6vJ6 • OOGIO fl 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dto OOG6 • OOGIO fl 

Ives’ Berbers.dls 60G6 • OOGIO fl 

Ives* SpoFord .dto 00G6 • OOGIO fl 

Common Bali. AmerioaB.JLIO • 21.18 

Bartholomew s. Noe. 26 27. 80.dts 60G10B60G6 fl 

Bartholomew's. Nos. U7 118 .116. dto 70• 70G6fl 

Amidou’s Barker’s Imp’d Plain.dto 76G10 • 80 fl 

Amidon's Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dto 65G10 • 70 fl 

Amldon’s Ratebot ...dto 76G10 •'*''- 

Amidon’s EcUpse Ratchet 
Amidon's Globe Jawed ... 

Amldon’t Oorner Braee..., 

Am’don’s Univeraal. 

Amldon’s Bnliaio Ban 

P. 6 G W. 

Bmoketa, 

Shelf. pUUa, Sargent’s list... ...dls B5G10 • 65G10G10 fl 
Shelf, fancy. Sargmt’s ltotw....dto OOGIO • OOGIOGIO fl 

Beaolng. plain.dls OOGIO • 00G10G6 fl 

Reading. Roeette..Jto OOGW • OOGIOGIO fl 

Bngbt Brlre Gaamm. .ils 86 • 85G10 

Brallersf imeh.. # lO oxU 

Hento’Mlf-Basttng.. 5 per dos. 84.60 5w80 680 

Bueketa.—See Weu auekots and Paito. 

Bull Rlbsa.—Unloa Oo. Nnt.dJs 00 fl 

Sargent’s..dto OOHGIOB TOGO fl 

Hotohklss* low list.rr^..Zdls 808 

Hnmasen. Beekl^ G (Ja's...dto 70 fl 

Psok. Stow G W. da’s. M OOGIO • OOGIOGIO fl 

Eitneh Hdw.(3o.. White MeM low ltot.dls60B60G10 fl 
Bateher^a Olaarera. 

Bradley's..dls 86 •80 

LwG I. J. White.,......dtoSOGOf 

Beatty’s..1.Jto 40 • 40G01 

1 2 8 4 0 8 7 

81650 1600 SUO 1600 27.00 8600 8650 8650 

New Haven Tool Oo.*8 .dto 40 

P. S. G W.dls 88HG6^88HGtO 

Batte. 


_..dto 75G10B80fl 

.dlsOOfl 

.dls 40G40G10fl 

...dlS40B40G10fl 

-; 10Vl,RS5 

11.10 •G.U 

.dto50G10fl 


...dtoTOGlf 


WroQCht Brass..Jls 70B70G10 fl 

G^tBrass.Ttohoafs.... ....SsSSMfl 

Cast Bras6 Corbia’a Fast......dto SSMGlofl 

Oast Brass. Loose Jo1b 6.dto 8SHG10 fl 

Ocut Iron 

Fast JolB6 Narrow... dto 5 qG10 

Fast JotnA Broad.......dtoSQao 

Loose Joint...... 

Looee Joln6 Japeaned.. 

Loose Joln6 Jim with Aoorns.. 

Parliament Butts... 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Aoornk... 

Looee Pin. Aooms, Japanned. 

Looee Pin. Aooms. Jap,Pltd.Tlp6.., 

Wronaez tSiett^ 

fSvJolnt^rrow.dls 70G10 fl 

Fast JolnL L6 Narrow.dto 7DG10 fl 

Fast Joint. Broad.dls 70G10 fl 

Loose JolnL Broad.dit70G10fl 

Table Butts. Bsek Flii^ Go.Jto 70G10 fl 

Inside Bttnd. Regular.dto 7DG10 fl 

Inside Bimo. Light. dto 70G10 8 

Loose Pin.dls 70G10 fl 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dto 40G10B40G10G6 fl 

Oallbora.* 


Compi 

Calka* Toe 

Gautier"..F b 5HB0S 

Dewicks.F b 5 SbO# 

Oan Oaanera, 

Messenger’s Comet... 


. ...... F doe 5606 dto 25 8 

D^tox ..................V.*. doe»#*dlsuTBWfl 

Liman’t. F dos 5675, d» 20 • 

Na 4. Freneh.....F dos2626 dlsU• 00 fl 

Na 6 Iron han^. F gross 5600, dto 45 S 50 f 

Enr^s ...F dos 5650. die 10 fl 

Sardine Betosors. F dos |676Btt.OO fl 

Star... F dosp.75 fl 

il^al.BI 2 2 l650......dls50G10Gisfl 
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World's Beet. W vros*. Ho. 1. fl2.0u; Na 2. n4.00, 

_Na 8, tM.00.dlt 60 Ai6 % 

UnlTerul.«i dos is.00. dls 3&A6 1 

Domeatle, .^ dOC 12.60, dlt 46 % 

ChamDion. 9 do* i 2 .oo. di« 60 « 

_Card*. 

BorseoBdCojiT. d!s lOAlO ® K'Alo&io % 

Q^ton.A**** lUt. Anjc.. HM»a. du 1C 5t 

Wool .... •• dtolf (S 10&10% 

Coroei niroteker*. 

Cast steel. PoMsbed . 9 do* 12.26 

Oast Iron. Steel Points.do* 80d 


..net 


. ..9 doin.76 

.dtsSb# 86*10 « 

.k doe nr.oo 

.V do* tio.oo 

.. 9 dostSfl 00 

.9 dot|i‘4.00 


Sockot. 

Bullard's.. __ 

Carnet nweenor*. 

Bltsell ho. 6. 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.... 

Blssell Grand. 

Grand Rapids..._ 

Crown Jewel.Na 1. US; No. 2. |19; No. S. r^o 

Msfflc. . .. . V dot 115.00 

Jewel . a dot 117.00 

Mystic. ^9 dOEflfl.OO 

Cottage. ^.9 do* 116.00 

Garland.a do* f 18.00 

Parlor Queen.P do*t24.oo 

Housewife’* Delight.P do* 115.00 

Queen. 9 do* tltt.00 

Queen, with band.» do* 818.00 

King.a do* txo.oo 

Weed Improred. P doz 118.00 

Hub. P do* llrt.oo 

Cogwheel. P do*810.00 

Cartrldffes.—See Ammunition. 

Castara. 

Bed.) New lltt ; 

Plate..> Brass.. .dls 55 a 5.'.*5 i 

Shallow Socket.i Qthers..di8 0o u t 

DeenBooket. lOAioit 

Yale Casters, list May. 1884.dls ^oABWalo i 

Yale. Gem .dls oairto.«r> % 

Martin'* Patent (Pbosnlx).dls t.'SAio <a 501 

Parson’s Anti fiicnon. .dls 60 a 0"AIO % 

"Giant '• True* Casters.ala lo ioa5 % 

Btatlonarr Truck Casters..dls 46*10 

Cattle Lieadera. 

Hnmason. Beckley * Co.'*.11" 70 % 

•argent’s.dls edKftio t 

Hotchkiss.dls .-^o 4 

Pack 8tow*W.'Oo.dis 50*10 4 

Chain. 

Arace,0H-1O-2.exact stKe8.a pa.'r.|l oa j sn*ioA'i 
Trace,0\^lO-3.exm-tsl*es.Pwlr. .e-^ 

Trace .7-10-2, exact sUcs.. 9 pair, l.ll S > 

Note.—T race*. "Regular" sizes 3* net P pair less 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretener, and other tancT chains, list 

N^OT. 1. 1884.dls 5l)*10 (ft 50*10*5 * 

American Coll .3-Its W 6-16 H 7-16 ^ H 4^ 

In cask lots. 8.75 0.25 6.00 4.50 4.40 4.00 3.75 3.60 
Less than cask lots, add P it- 

German Coll, list of June 20. 1887. ...dls 6O*1O&5«0O4 
Ger. Halter Chain, list of June 80.1887.. 

dls 50*10*5(300 4 

Corert Halter. Hitching and Breast.dls .5 <ia2 4 

Oorert Traces. ..dls 4 

Oneida Halter Cham.^....dlt 00 * 004.5 t 

Gairanlstd Pnmp Chain. 9 ft 64 jr (a < 4 

Jack Chain, iron....dlsTOAiu » 7.5 4 

Jaek Chain. Brass .ais 06 ^ 70 4 

White... .. 9 gro 60# 

Red... .p gro 70 s 

Blue. .PgroS'S 

White Crayons.V gro 12d • l2Hi dls 10# 

Chnlb Lilnae.—See Unee. 

Chleela. 

Socket FYaming and Firmer^ 

New Harcn and M*ladleiMx.*. .*.V.V.’. . | ^^^ 75^10 4 

Buck Broil..dis so 4 

MeniU.dls «O*lO<ft0O*lo*5 4 

L.*t.J. White ...dls 30 (ft . 10*5 4 

Wltherby and Jonglass.dls 75 (ft 75*r. % 

Tanged Firmer* .dls 40*10 4 

Tanged Firmer*, Bntcher's.#*.76 (ft f6.o0 

Tanged Flrmers, Spear * Jackson's.16.00 to £ 

Tanged Flrmers. Buck Broe..dis ho 4 

Cold Chisel*, p ft.16# (ft 19# 

Chneka. 

Beach Patent.each, 88.00, dls 2 o 4 

Morse's AdJustabtH... .each, 87.oo. d*s 20 & 20*6 4 

t^bnry.each, 86.00, dlt 30 41 3o*5 4 

Byraense. Bals Pat..dis 26 4 

Clanpa. 

ProTldence Tool Cat Wrought Iron .dls 26 4 

Adjustable. Gray's.dls 20 4 

Atinstable, Lambert*!...dls 20 4 

Adlnstable. Snow's.dls 40*5 % 

Adjustable, Hammer’s.dls 15 4 

ft^ustable. Steams*.dls 20*10 % 

Steams* Adjustable Cabinet and Comer...dis 20*10 f 

Cabinet. Sargent’s.dls 064s* 10 % 

Carriage Makers'. Sahreut's.dls 6644*10 4 

Kbernard Mfg. Co.dlt 40*6 a 40 ftio 4 

Warner’s.dis 40*10 • 40*10*5 4 

•aw Clamps.Bee vises 

OllftB. 

Norway. Axle, M * 6-10.dls 65*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle. W * 6 10.dls 6.5*6 

Superior Axle Cllos.dls 064t*6 ^ 6644|*6*5 4 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-10.dls 60*6*5 

Wrongnt-Iron Felloe Clips.. 9 ft 6Ud 

Steel Felloe Clips. ft ft 5# 

Baker Axle Clips. dls ‘/5 4 

Oftottayaa. ais 60 4 

Oaeka* BrsMia. 

Hardware list.dls 40*10*2 4 

Caflaa Ulllla. 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. 1888.dls 60*2 4 

American, Bnterprlse Mfe 00 .dls 20*l0(ft30 4 

The "Swtn,” Lane Brer .dls 20*10 4 

tJakiftaaaee* ifleldars^ dko. 

Compasses, Calipers, Dlrldert.dls 70A70*lo % 

Bemls * CaU Ca's Dlrlders.dls 60*5 4 

Bemls * Call Ca’s Compasses * Calipers... .dls 60*6 4 
Bemls * Gall Ck>.'s Wing * Inside or outslde.dls 50*5 4 

Bemls * Call Co.'s Doable.dls 60 4 

Bemls ft Call Ca's (Call's Patent Inside).dls so % 

Bxeelslor.dls 60 % 

1. Btemns * Co.'s Calipers and Dlrlders... .dls 26*iu % 
Caaparn* Taale. 

Bradley’s. .dls 2U 4 

Bartont.dls 20<ft20*6 4 

L. * L J. White..dls 20*6 % 

Albertson Mfg. Co... .. .dU25 4 

Beatty’s. .dis 40 (ft # 0*5 4 

Sandusky Tool Co....dls so (ft 80*5 4 

Carkeorewa. 

Hnmason * Beckley Mfg. Oo.dlt 40 9 40*104 

Clongta’s Patent.dls 88H « S3H*6 4 

Howe Broe. * Hnlbert. dls 36 4 

Cam Unleas and Cutters. 

Bradley's..dls 10 4 

Wadsworth'* . 'luasv 

Cradles.—Grain.dls 60*io % 

Crsw Burs. 

Csst Steel.p ft 4 # 

Iron. Steel PolPto. pft h*^# 

Cnrry Cansks. 

Fltcb ..-dls 60*10 9 60*10*10 4 

Rnbbar.P do* 810.00, dls 20 4 

Perfect. .dU 4 


Curtain Pins. 

Silver* d Glass... 

White Knamel.. .net 

Cutlery. 

Beaver Falls and Booth’s.dls S3H 4 

Wostenholrae.87.75 to B 


D, 


_ ampere, See, 

PaiDpers, Buffalo . .dis 50 4 

HurTaio Damper Clips.dis 50 4 

Crown Damper.dls 40 4 

Excelsior .dls 40*10 % 

lIlTiders—See Com pa asea 
Dog Csllurs. 

Km bossed Gilt, Pope * Stevens’ list..dls 80*10 % 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list.dls 40 4 

Brass. Pone * Stevens’ list.dls 40 4 

Dear i4pr1ngB. 

Torrey’s Rod. regular site.. .Uron 11.30 

Gray s..U gro. 820.00, dls 20 f 

Bee Rod . 9 gro, 820.00. dls 20 4 ; 

Warner’s No. 1. 9 doa. 82.50 : No.2.83 30.dls40*10(ft65 f 

Gem Coll), list April 19 1886.dis 10 4 

Star iCoIl), list April 19,1880.dls '20 4 

Victor (Colli.dis 60 to 60*10 4 

Chamolon (Coll). .dis 60*10 to 60*10*10 4 

Philadelphia.6 in.. 86 . 00 ; 8 In., 17-76, dls 3t> 4 

Cowell's.No. 1, P dot $18.00; Na 2. |16.oo, dls 50 4 

Robber, complete. 9 dos 14.60. dis 55*10 4 

Hercules.dls 50 4 

Shaw Door Check and Spring.dls 26 to 30 to 36 4 

Elliott’s Door Check and Spring.dia '26 4 

lira wing Hnlvae. 

. ( dU 76*6 to 

New Haven and Middlesex.. 1 75*10 x 

Merrill . . .dls0O*lo*lo< 

Wltherby and Douglass.dis 7 -’(ft75*5 4 


.dls 16*10 (ft 25 4 

.dls 20*6 4 

.dls 36 4 

.dU2.5toh; >i4 

.dls 25 to 26*0 4 


... . ..each. 81.76 

.each, 17-50, dls *20 4 

.dls 10*10 4 

.dls 3<i&6 4 

..each. $ 8.00 dls '26 4 


Watrous. 

* 1. J. White. 

Bradley’s. 

Ad Instable Handle. 

w iklnson’s Kuldina.... 

Or?’la ano Drill Stacke. 

Blacksmiths’ . 

Blacksmiths’ Self Feeding. 

Breast. P. -S * W . 

Breast. Wilson’s. 

Breast. Mlllrr* Falls. 

BrratJt. Bar'hoB mew's, . each. $2.60. dls 26* 10 to 40 4 

Hatcnet. Merrill’s.dls 20 to 20 * 5 4 

Ratch*-! In>rersoll’s. ..dls‘25 4 

Bar. hot. Park»-r’s.dl§20 to ‘20*5 4 

Hatchet. Whitney s.dls ’20*10 4 

Hatohet. Weston’s .dls ’2(‘«t’2.5 4 

Ratchet. Moore s Triple Action..^..dls ’25 4 . 30 4 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, ULOO. Adjustable 

11 2.00 .dls 20*10 4 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.dls 1' 4 

Automatic Boring Tools.each, 81.76 to ll.<»5 

Tipint 

Morse . ..dls 50*10*5 f 

Standard. dls 6o*10*6 4 

Syracuse .dls 60*ic*5 4 

Cb'vcland.dls 50*10*6 4 

Wiil'ams.dls 50*10*10 4 

Drill Bite.—See Augers and BIU. 

Drill Chuck*.—See Chucks. 

Diianlng Pane. 

Brnnll slees. .P ft^Ji 0 

I.*rge sizes. . 9 ft ♦iH < 

YTlfg Beacare. 

JCJDover. 9 doa,, I2.<'0 

National . . 9 dos 84.60, dls 3314 4 

Family 'T. « a. Mfg. Co.). 9 gro, 8l7.)XHftli8.(Xj 

Kingston .Standard Co.). 9 gro, |o.5o 

Acme (Standard Co. .P gro. M.oo 

Duplex staudor l Co.). a am. |l5.(>o 

Duplex, extra hohvy .. f» doz extra f.> 00 

Rival (.''tan ard Uo.). Vsro f.’2 0<i 

Triumph .T. ft 8. Mfg. Ca).ft graC lo..5(Wft8i 1 . 6 O 

Advance No. 1. .... ft gro |in..5n 

Advance. No. 2.ft gro Sln.nn 

Bryant’s. ft gro 115 (>e 

ayres’Sntr«») .. .... agnt85 

Double Hnmblln * Rns.sell Mfg Ck),).ft gro, llO ’20 

F asv (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.) .ft gro, |l i.oo 

Triple Hamblin * h nsseU .Mfg, Co.) .. ft gro, flrf.i 

Splrtl (Hhiiibllu * KuHsell Mfg. Co.;.... ft gro. 81..‘>0 

Paine, Diehl * Co’s.ft gror. 4 .nn 

Egg Ponchcre. 

Bufrulo St^am Egg Poachers, ft doz.. No. 1. 80 oO: 
No. 2. H'.OO .. .dls 25 4 


Elecirlc Bell Heia,—Wollensak s. 

-OIH 15 » 

Bigelow * Dowse.... 


No. 54 to 
150 gr. 

.dl# 20 t 

Knery. 

No. 4 to 
46 gr. 

Flour, CK 
K FF. 

Kegs, ft lb. 

4 # 

5 # 

2^0 

)4 kegs, ft ». 

iH0 


29ie 

W keg#, ft Tb. 

loTb cans. 10 In case 

6 # 

514 # 

0 «# 

3 # 

5 # 

lO-lbcans.less tbanlO 10 # 

10 # 

74# 


BnunseleU and Tinned Ware.-4iee HoUow- 
Ware. 

Baeutekeen Pina. 

Iron. lUt Nov. 11,1886... .. .dlt60*10(» 50*10*6 

Brass .dls 60 to 00*6 4 

Raoureheena. 

Door Lock.flame dlsconnu as Door Locks 

Brass Thread .die 60 to 80*10 4 

Wood. ..dls 26 4 

F auoeta. 

Venn's.dls 40 4 

Bohren’s Patent Rubber BaU;.dls 26 % 

Fenn's CVwk Stops.dls 83>| 4 

Ststf..dls 60 to 60*6 4 

Frary’s Patent FetrtHeum.dls 40 * 10*2 4 

West's Patent Key.-.dls bOftiO 4 

Anehor T>nelr. . dls 464 

Meialllo Key, Leather Lined...dlt 60*10# 60*10*10 4 

Cork Lined.. .dls 7( *6 to 70*10 4 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. .dls 60 4 

Burnside's Red Cedar. bbL loU.... .-dls 60*10 4 

J. Sommer’s Best Block Ttn Key.dls 40 4 

J. Sombser's Cork Lined, 1st quality.dls 60 % 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Look.dls 40 % 

J. Sommer’s Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dls 60 4 

J. Sommer’s Goodenough Cedar.dls 60 % 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..ft dos 8S6.0O—dls 20*10 4 

Self-Measming, Lane’s.ft dos |M.00—dis ‘25*10 % 

Self-Measuring. Victor.ft doa 886.00—dis 26*10 4 

Felloe Plutee.ft k 6# 6^# 

Fifth Whoela.—Derby and Cincinnati .dls 45*6 4 
Fllee. 

DomesfkJ— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c .dls 0<^A6(a0OAlO4 

N!cbolfiOn(X. F.l Files.dls 26 x 

NlchoLsf n’s Royal File8(Srconds)dU 75 (extra prices 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.dis 6n*.6 (* 60*10*5 4 

Fair brands.dls 0O«IO*1O to 70 4 

Second quality .dls TO*.^ 75 4 

Heller's Horse Rasps... ....ala 50*7)4 «-^b* 10 4 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.dis tO*io % 

imporred— 

f.HL Riley Carr.List, AprU 1,1883, dU 15 4 

J. * Riley Carr Horse Rasps.dls 10 4 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1. 188.3, dls 15 4 

Butcher. Butcher’s list, dls 20 4 

Stnbe.Stubs list, dls 25 to 30 4 

’Turton’s.Tnrton s list dis. ‘20 to 25 4 

OreavvMorse Raape American list xlls 00 4 


Fln.ine fflaeklnoa. 

Knox, 4)4-lnob KolU. . 43.20 «>aea t -..m . 

Knox. 6-lncb RolU.88.60 each (» 

Ragle S^ Inch Roll.82.16. dla #6 4 

Ragle, 6 winch Roll .'^86. dls 36 4 

Crown, 4Hln,. 83.50- 6-ln, 14.00: 8-in., $6 50each.dls 46 4 

Crown Jewel.6-in , IS.50 each, dls 864 

American, .I la. IS: 6-In.. 83.40; 7 In,. $4.60 each, dls 86 % 

Domestic Fluter . .81.60 each, ael 

Geneva Hand Flnrer. White Metal. .ft dos 812. dls 26 4 
Crown Hand Kin ter. No# I 816. 2. 812.60 . 3. flU.dlsSO 4 

Shepard Hond Kluter. No. 86.ft dos ti6.S0. dls 40 4 

Shepard Hand Fluter, Na 110.ft do# 111. dls *0 4 

hepard Hand Fhitor, Na 96.ft dot $8. dla 40 4 

Clara-> nano Kluter.. . .ft do# 8 I 6 . 00 , dl#864 

Combined Kluter and Bad Iron...ft do# P6.00. dl# 30 4 

Buffalo . .ft do#P0.00 dlsl04 

Plating ideleeura. .dl#46 4 

Fly Trap#. 

Paragon . ..ft do# $1.60 # 1.76 

Fodder Hqaeezere. ^ ^ 

BUIr's . .ft do# $2.00 

Blair’s, " Climax’’ . ftdMfLM 

^ Forice.-May. Manure.*a. Assa list..diadB^4 

Hay, Manure, *c., Phlia. list..-.dl#60#60*6 4 

Plated, see 8p<wns. 

Freezere, Ice Cream. 

Buffalo Champion..dl# 60*10*6 4 

•‘Shepard’s I.lgnrning. .dl# H6 4 

White Mountain.dl#604 

Frnit and Jelly Preeae#. ^ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co .dl# 40*10 to 30 4 

Henls.. . • do# $4.60 

P. D. * Co .ft do# 84.60 

ShopanPs Queen City.dl# 404 

H fgh^Lbu "*■. ... .dl# 76*6 to 76*10*6 4 

No.. 8 

* dos #.1.76 1.70 5..^n 5.95 6.55 7.60 8.75 10.00 11 25 

I.ow List .... ..dli70*10 4 

No .... 0 I 2 8 4 5 0 7 8 

9 doz. . $:i.O0 .3.7.5 4.25 4.75 6.25 6 00 7.00 8.00 9.00 
Fn«e, ft 1000 ft. 

Common H^mp Fuse, for dry ground. ..$2.70 

C'ommon Cotton Fime. for dry ground.2.86 

.‘'trgb* Tai*ed Fii*#*, for wet ground.4 75 

raiifd Fiwe. for very wet ground.,. 0 .OO 

Trlpio Tapp'd Fiisn. for verv wet ground. 7.25 

Small Gntta P<’r<-ha Fuse, for water.7.M 

l-arge Gntta Perrha Fuse, for wat^r.12.00 


G’"’* 


■ gee. 

Marking Mortise, vc 

Wire, low ll«t. 

W're. Wheeler. Madden * Co. 

Wire. Morse’s . . 

Wire. Brown* Sharpe’s .. . ... 

iwlmlei#.-Nall and Spike 

'• Eureka ’’ GImleU. .. 

"Diamond” Gimlet#. . 

Double ('ut. Shepardson's—. 

Double Cut, Ives'.. 

Double Cut. Douglaas* . 

Bee ’ ... ft grot# 

< lue.—T.e Page's Liquid. 

r'|)t<»n’« l iquid. . 

W. N. Le Page’s Improved Liquid 
sJIae t'ota 

Tinned and Enameled. 

Family. Howl’s *• Eureka ^ . 

KamilV T.. V. * C.’i-’Handy •* 
Grindaionee 

.8mall at factory .. 

44rln6Bi«De Flxiarmi. 

‘^argent's Patent.. 

Reading Hardware Co.. 


.dM 60*194 

.dt# iu*ioi 

.dlaioi 

. ..dU 60 to 60*8 4 

.. .dls 10to404 

.dl# 60*10*8 4 

.di# 40*104 

.ft groi# 46.00 

.dls 46 to 46*6 4 

.... dls60to60*64 

. dlt 40*10 4 

$14. 41* 46 to 48*64 
..dl8 46to46*6f 

..df#S6 4 

01ue.dls£5toS6*8 4 

. dls 40*5 to 40*104 

.dlt404 

...dlt 604 

. ft ton 17.50 to 4.0 

.dl# 70*10 S 

....dlt 80*10 4 


pi^ftck totiwa.—See Sawt. 

Raltera —Covert'#. Rope, »a-ln. Jute.dls 50*4 1 

Covert’s. Hope, In., llemp...dls 4d*4 4 

Covert’s \dj. Hope Halters ... .dls 40*4 4 

Covert’s Hemp Morse and Cattle Tie.dls .50*4 4 

Coverr'g Jnte Horae and Cattle Ties.dls 60*10*4 4 

Bammera. 
ffanrlUd ffnmmert. 

Mavrtole’s ... List Dea 1. 1885. dlt 46 ® 46*1 o4 

Buffalo Hammer Co.. ---Ilu* t-- utT 

C Hammond* Son .IVv 

Humafton * Beckley.' uis. 60 to 60 * 

4fua Tool Co.I ^ * 

Fnynte R, Plumb.• ...dlt 40*10 to .50 

Verree .dls 6 4 

Magnetic Tack. Not. 1.4.3.^.46.1.60* 1.76.dls .^40*10 4 

Nelson Tool Work#.dt# 40*10 4 

Warner * Nobles...dl# 20 to 26 4 

Peck. Stow A wneox....dlt 40 4 

Sargent’s.. ..dls . 8 . 344*10 % 

Renry ffammerc and Sledgtc— 

? I 

Over 5 1b.ft lb 30# 1 to < 6 % 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.10H#toll#ft ft 

Band CnfTa and Lie« Ifftna- 
Providence Tool Co., Hand Cuffs, $16.00 ft do#, .dt# 104 
Pw'vldence Tool Co. .Leg Irons, $26.00 ft dos... .di# 104 

Tower’s.dla46 4 

Dalev's Improved Hand Cuffs; 2 Hands, Pollabad. 
ft do*. US NickeletL $57; 8 Hands, Polished, ft 

do*, m : Nickeled, $(4.dIa 76 4 

Handle#. ^ 

Iron, Wrimaht or Oa#A— 

Door or Thumb, 

Not ,.... 01234 

Per (ios. .$0.90 1.00 1.18 1.86 L60... .dU60*10*10 

Roggtn’c Latches.ft doa. 80# to 8 

Bronte Iron Drop Latches.ft do#. 70# net 

Jap 'd Store Door Handle#—Nutt, $1.68: Plate, $1.10: 

no mate, $0.88.net 

Bam Door.ft do#. $1.40. dl# 10*10 4 

Chest and Lifting...dl# 704 

Handler, Ifood- 

Baw and Plane.dl# 40*10 to 40*10*64 

Hammer, Hatchet. Axe. Sledge, * 0 .....dls 36 4 

Brad Awl... .ft groat $8.04 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted._ft grot# 4.601 

Hlckoij Firmer Chisel, lar^.ft grots 6.0C ‘ 


Apple mrmer Chisel, 1 


.ft gross 6.00(3 


Apple Firmer Chisel, large.ft gross 6.00 

Socket Firmer Chisel, ' 


I! 


Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.ft gross 3.001 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.« gross 6.00j 

J. B. Smith C^s Pat. File.dls 5' 

File, assorted.ft gross 4.76/ 

Auger, assorted.ft gross 6.00 V 

Anger, large.ft gross 7.00 S * 

Patent Anger, Ives'....dls 80*104 

Patent Auger, Donglass’.ft set $1.26 net 

Patent Auger, Swan's.ft set ILOO net 

Hoe. Rake. Shovel. *0 .dls 50*10 4 

OKoss Out Saw BandJec— 

Atkins' No. 1 Loop, ft pair, 30# Na 3, 22#: Na 4 
and No. 4 Reversible, 2^. 

Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles.60#, dls 604 

Champion .164 

Bangers. 

Bam Door, old patterns.dls 60*10*10 to 70 4 

Barn Door. New England..dis 60*10*10 to 70 4 

Samson steel Anti Friction.dls 65 4 

Orleans Steel.dl# Df 4 

Hamllt-^n Wrought Wood Track.a.s 56 4 

U. S. Wood Track.d*4 0( 4 

chamolon.dls 60*10 4 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Ca’i list., .dl# 70 4 
Climax Antl-Frlctlon.dls65 4 
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Climax St^el Anti-Friction. dl» fto t 

Zenith for Wood Tiaok. <ii8 66i 

Reed’i Steel Arm. .. ■ dir > i 

Challenge. Ham iKor. dia bd r 

Sterling improTeo (Antl-Frlotlon)..<!»«« \ 

Yletor.^a 1.116: Now S, fld.60: No. 8. fl8.. d r % 

Cberltree...aii> 6')%ios 

Kidder'* .«dV» **d«;io « mj t 

Tbe *' Bona •• /» «*»^ • 

Beat Anti-Frlctlon . .dls 60 1 

Duplex (Wood Track). dls 60 s 

Terrya Patent. .S doa. or. 4 m. flO: 6 in., 

n*.• • .dlrbOAl)* 

Oronk'a Patent.. ..No. 4.112: No. 6,114.40: No. 6.118 

.dm 60Alb«60i 

Wood Track Iron Clad_V ft. lo#. dls 60Alb o 60 < 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .disbO .')0A5 % 

Architect.V aet 16 . 00 , dls 20 % 

Bollpse.dl8 20AlO 

FMlz.» aei 14.60, dU 20 2 

Rlcharda’.. .dls30®30«l0 1 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlotlon.dls 40A10 % 

The Bali Bearing Door Hanger....dla 20A10 ci 25A10 % 

Warner's Patent. .dls 20&2QA10 % 

Btearna* Antl-Frlctlon .dls 20 20A101 

Stearns* Challenge.dls 25 ftlo 25A10&10 % 

Faultless.dls 4U 6t 40Ao % 

American.Y set $6; dig 20&10 % 

Rider A Wooster, No. 1. 62^#; No. 2, 75#.dls 40 « 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 2 and 8.dls 40Alu % 

Paragon, Nos. 6 , 6 M 1 7 and 8.dls 20 A 10 % 

Orescent.dls 00r<iiHoAi() % 

Nickel, real Iron.dis c>o ^ 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel. dl-* 40 « 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dl.s .4.4‘-t, -f 

Scranion Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dla 401 

Universal Anti Friction . ..rJs 40 t 

Wild West. 4 In. whpel, $15; 5 In. wheel. $21... .dls 4b % 
Harneaa Mnnaa.—See Snaps. 

Hateheta.—List Jan. 1. 1880 . 

Isaiah Blood.dis nb 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and Claw.dla 40A6 s 

Hunt’s Broad ' . dls 40 % 

Buffalo Hammer Co.dls 40Al0d.5O % 

Hurd's. .dls 40AIO Ub bo» 

Fayette R. Plumb.dls 40A10 ot 50* 

Wm. Mann, Jr., A Co.dls 50 & bvAr>% 

Underhill Tool Co.dla 40A5 & 40 A 10 1 

UnderblU'a Haines and Bright goods.dla 324 s 

O. Hammond A Son....dls soAiu 

•tmmons.dls lOAlO o 50 « 

Peek's.c.’is 40 AIO as 40 & 10 A 6 s 

KeUy's.dls 5o<^60A5 f 

Sargent A Co. .d's £>u t 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.dls 40Al0d40Al(i&5 1 

OolHns, following list.dla lO % 

Shingling, Nos. 12 3.F doa $6.50 $6.00 I 6.50 

Claw, Nos. 123.f> doa 6.00 6 60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 128.Y doa 6.w» d.po 6 . 6 O 

Bay KnlTea. 

Lightning.Mfra. price P doz ti8 

dla 25 % ; Jobber’s Kxeras 

Blectne. .P doa $1 •’ {dls 30 (<t 

Oem.P dor $181 .«>A6ji 

Wadsworth's.dls 40A7«^ » 40A10 y 

Carter's Needle.P doz $ll.5d (7i 112 .C 0 

Heath's.P doz $ 1 . 3.50 ^ I 14 .OO 

Hinges. 

fProtscAf Iron J/moea— 

B4mp and T.dls 70A1C A5 & 70A10A10 % 

™ / 14 to 20 In . P P.3^6 

..^22 to 36 In., P P.24i# 

5 6 to 12 in., P P. 

14 to 20 In.. P ft.3^4# 

22 to 36 In., P ft.2^# 

'Hin....P dos |1.60 j^,, 
Kln....P doag.46V?" 
.filn....P dostelioi 

Rolled Blind Binges. Nos 82 and 84;.dis 6 OAIO 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 234....dls 55A10 y 

Boiled Plate.dls 70A 10 r 

BoUed Rals^.dls 70A10 

Plate Hinges) 8,10 A12 in., P ft.5 

•• ProTldenoe ” J over 12 In.. PR. 4 

Up Hn g Htngoo— 

Beer's Spring and Blank Bntts.ois 4U 

Union Soring Hlnae Ca’s list, March. 1886.. .dls 2o \ 

Acme and U. 8 dls 80 • 

Empire and Crown.dls 20 % 

Hero and Mooarch.dls 50 % 

Ame-rlcan, Gem, and Star, Japanned.dls 20 > 

American, Oem, and Star, Bronsed..,nei 

Oxford, Bronseand Brass. .nei 

Barkers Double Acttnjr.dls20Al0 1 

Union aifg. Co.dls 26 t 

Bmnmer's.„.dl8 30 

Bookman’s.dls 15^20 4 

Ghloago.dis 80 f 

9nto Afstsffss^ 

Western.P dos $4.40, dls 66 

N. X.P dos $7.00. dls 66 t 

N. B. Reversible.P dos $6.20. dU 66A10 > 

Clark's. Noa. 12 8.dls 60A10A5 1 

N. T. State.p dos tb.00. dls 56A10 > 

AntomaUc..P dos $12.60. dls 60 > 

Common Sense.p dos pair $4.60, dls 60 1 

Seymour's..dls 46A10 1 

Shepard's. dls 60A10A5 % 

Reed's Lat^ and xUnges. P doa seu $12, dls 601 

BUnd Hingeo-^ 

Parkar.dls 76A2 % 

Palmer..dls 6 OA 6 AIO % 

Seymour.dls 70A8 f 

Nloholaon.dls 46A10 % 

Huffer...dis 60 % 

Clark's. Nos. 1. 8. 6, 40 and 00 .dis 7&A10A5R80 f 

Clark's Mortise Qravlty.dis 60 % 

Sanrent's. Nos. 1. 8, 6,11,13...dls 76A10(S76A10A6 % 

Sargent's. Now 12.dls 76A10A10 s 

Reading's Gravity.dls 76A10 m 76A10A6 % 

Shenard's Noiseless Nl« wa. Buffalo, champion. 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern .dls 76A10 m y 

Sbepard'a O. S, Lull A l^rter.dls 75ti0 % 

Shepard's Acme. Lull A Porter.dls 76A5 % 

Shepard's Queen City Reversible.dls 75 % 

Clark'S LnU A Porter, Nos. 0.1.1^ 2. 2^ 8. 

.dls 76A10A2^ f 

North’s Automatlo Blind Fixtures. No. 2, for 
Wood. 810.60: No. 8. for Brick. 113.50... .dls 26A2 < 


Screw Hook and Bye.. 


Garden, Mortar. Ac.dls 65A6 % 

punter’s. Cotton. Ac.«.dls 66A5 % 

Wsurren Hoe.dls 60 % 

^Mag lc.. P dos $ 4.71 

*^0. AH. Scovn. dls 20 . 

lisne's Crescent Scovll Pattern.dls 46 % 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 45 A 0 1 

Lane's Aasor Blade, Scovil Pattern.dls 30 % 

MaynsuxL 8. A O. Pat.dls 45A5 : 

Saadnaky Tool Oo., *' ".dls 60 4 

Hnbbs^A Co.. " .dlsOOi 

Bare dls 60 4 

Grub.dls 60 G OOAIO l 

Hag Klnga nnd Ringers. 

HOI'S Improved Ringers. P dos. $4.60 

Hill's Old Style Ringers. P dos. $3.00 

HOI'S Tongs.P dos, $4.50 

HOI'S Rings.Y doa boxes. $225 G 240 

PcrfeetWngs.» <los boxes JL76 #2.00 

Perfeet Ringers.P dos. $2.60- 


Hair’s Bog Hing<>rs.P dos, $26f G FJ-66 1 

>••^*4 Moir *4inirs . •*'•os 1 o» 

Champion Klngers.P doz $2.0C 

Champion Rings. Double.P doz. $2.2t 

Brown’s Ringers.P doz, t2.w 

Brown's Rings. P doa. fL26 G !.•«' 

Helatlng Apparatos ^ 

"Moore's " Hand Hoist, wiin Lock Brake.dU ‘ 0 % 

"Moore’s *’ Differential PuUev Block..dls 40 % 

Uolders, File and Tool. ^ 

Ralz Pat.. , . P dosMt dim y 

Nicholson File Holders...dls 20 % 

Bollow«Wnre, 

tron^ 

StoveHoliow-Ware. Ground...dls 60A10G60AlrtA6 > 
Stove Hollow-Ware.Ungroand ....dls 70A5G70A10 1 
Enameled and Tinned HoUow-Ware— 

Kettles.dls 70 G 70A5 ■ 

Oval fioUers, Sauoenans A Gine Pots. 

.. .dW 40A6 G 40A10 i 

Gray Enameled Ware.dla 10 G 40Ab % 

Asate and Granite Ware.dls 25 1 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 G 6045 ' 

Galvanised Tea-Eenles— 

Inch.6 7 8 9 

Each....564 604 66# 754 

stiver Plated- 4 mo. or 6 t cash In SO days. 

Reed A Bartoa . .dis 40 a< 

Meriden BrltUnla Co.dls 40A.s \ 

Simpson, Hall, Miller A Co .dls 40Ao s 

Rogers A Brother ..dls 40&6 % 

Hartford Silver Plate Co .dls 40A5Af> % 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. dls 40A.^Ao » 

Hooka, 
asf iron— 

Birdcage Baricent's list. .dise.Oi£iiig:io 

Bird Cage. Reading. .dls 6<iA10Al0 

Clothes Line. Sargent’s list .dls rtOftlOAlu 

Clothes Line. Heading list, dls 60A10 G OOAlOAl^ 

Celling. Sargent’s list..dlsS.^Alo.vio . 

Harness. Reading list..dls b6A10G 65&in.vio 

Coat and Hat. Sargent’s list.. .dls 55A10 < 

Coat and Hat. Reading.dls 60A10 G bOAiOAH • 

WrotufM iron- 

Cotton ..Pdosfl.Jt 

Cotton Pat. N. Y. Mallet A Handle W'ks)_dls .HO i 

Tassel and Picture T. A 8. Mfg. Co.).dls 50 y 

Wrought staples, Hooks, Ac.See Wrought uoorii 

Bench Hooks....See Bench Stopt 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, firm, list April. 1886.dls 46 

Wire Coat and Hat Miles’, list April, 1886_dls 4ft 

Indestructible Coat and Hal .dls 46 • 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.... dls 45 % 

Belt. .dls 76A10 G 80 

Grass. .P doz $2.0i 

Bush.dls 65 G do 

Whlffltree—Patent..dls 56 5 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable iron.dls 70 g 70 tio i 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.dls 60Al0«i.» % 

Fish Hooki. American,.dls 60 y 

Horoe NalU. 

Nos. 0 7 8 9 10 

Ansable..284 26/ -254 244 234.dl8 26Ai(G25AinA]Os 

Clinton. Fin .244 22s 214 204 194 .dls 40AiC G 50 % 

Bsaex. '2be *264 254 344 2.34.dls25Alf G25&10Al(i 

Lyra .26# 2.3# 22# 21# 20# ....dls 40AlO<trG50 # 

Snowden.2ft# 23# 22# 21# 20# .. .dls lOAlOAft^r q ,5 

Putnam.24# 224 214 204 194....dls 6A10A2t6A2U * 

Vulcan.234 214 204 194 184. dls 12 ^A5 

Northwest'n.264 234 224 214 204 .dls lOAlf AftAS 

Globe .214 204 194 184..dls , 

A. C.254 -234 -224 214 204...dl8 25A10 G 38U& > y 

C. B.-K.264 2;t4 -224 214 204...dls 25A10 G .33»^A5 

ChamDlaln...284 264 254 244 23#.dls26AllAie % 

New Haven..284 *264 26# 24# 23#dls26A10G25AlOAl0 Jt 

Saranac.J8$ 214 20# IP# 18#.dls 3nAl0 % 

Champion.. ..254 234 22# 21# 20#.dls lOAlOAlO 

Capewell.28# '-Wy 264 244 234....dJs 35A6 G 3.5A10 

Star .. .2^14 214 2 O 4 194 184.dls iOAlOGlOAl*./^ % 

Anchor.2;s# 21# 20# IP# 18#.dls .36 % 

Western.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls 40A10 % 

Empire Bronzed. .1; per lb. 

Horae Shoe* -See Shoes. Horse. 

Bose* RnbbOk .competition.. 76A10 % Tb&l0Ab% 

Standard..dls 7 oa* 7 ftio y 

Extra .dU60G60Al0l 

N. Y. B. A P. Co.. Para.dls 3-A 10 % 

S. Y. B. A P. Co., Extra.dl« fto t 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Dundee.dls 60A10A5 t 

Blair’s Adjustable.gross ^.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. 9 gross 7 .CO 

I CO Picks* Cblaolo. dke. 

Am. Ice Chisel Pol’d. ...F dos $3.00, dls ®20A6 % 

National ice Chisel. F dos $6.25, dls 20 y 

Novejtil Ice Breakers.F dot $6.26. dis 20 1 

Dunlap's Ring Picks.F doz $2.00. dls 16 1 

Wood Head Wcks, Sargent's. ...F dos fl.60, dU 50A10« 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent’s.F dos $1.25, dls 50A10 f 

Ice Mallets, Pick In handle.F dot $2.00. dts 16 1 

loe Axes. Small Cast or Mall. ..F dos $1.26. dls 20A10 1 

Comb’natlon loe Tools.F aos F2.00 nei 

Acme Ice Pick and Tongs...F gross $56.00, 50A10 y 

Roger’s Lightning loe Chisel.F gross $28.5C 

Ice Tonga* 

Champion, 8.8. A Co.,.F dos $4.00, dls 26Alo « 

Family.. . .F dos $2.75, dls 20G251 

Jack Rorewo.—See Soraws. 

K ettlea. Spun. Stamped. 

Brass.?to 17in., F ft... ^# 2i # 

Brasslarger than 17 Inohes, F ft.. 26# 23V# 

Kiameled and Tea Kettles.See HoUom- Wars 

locif ISso'n list Dee. SO. 1886.als 50A10 g OOAS f 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dli 33HA2 y 

Hotchkiss' Brass Blanks....dls 40 y 

Hotchkiss' Copper and Tinned.dla 40 y 

Hotchkiss’ Padlock and Cabinet.dls 35 y 

Ratchet Bed Keys.F dos $4.00. dls 15 y 

Knife Hharpeners* 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles.F dos $6.00, dls 40 1 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Cocoholo...F dos $9.oo. dis 40 y 

Knlvea. ^ . 

WlBon’s Butcher Knlyes.dls 2o G 25 ^ 

Ames’ Butcher Knlyes.. dls 26 i 

Nichols' Butcher Knlyes.dls 40A1 

Ames' Shoe Knlyes...dls 20G25 y 

Ames* Bread Knlyes. F dos $1.50. dls 15 g 20 y 

Moran's Shoe and Bread Knlyes.dis 20 f 

Hay and Straw..See Hay KnSve« 

Table and Pocket. ..See Cutler? 

Kneba. 

Door Mineral.... 65 g68» 

Door Pot. Jap'd. .75G78^ 

Door For. For. Nickel .$2.00 G 2.26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel..t2.fK) g 2.26 

Drawer, Porcelain .dls 65A10A10(.i6i. AlOAloy 

Hemaclte Door Knoos, new list.dls lOAlOG&o y 

Yale A Towne Wood Knobs, list Dec., 18.S5_d's 40 y 

Furniture Plain.76# gross inch, dis 10 y 

Furniture, Wood Screws ..dls 26A10 * 

Base. Rubber Tip.dls 70A10A6 % 

Picture, Judd’s.dls 6 OAIOAI 0 g 70 i 

Picture, Sargent’s..dls 66 UAIO % 

Pietnre, Hemaclte.dls.%A6 % 

Shutter. Porcelain..dls 66A10 % 

Oarrriace. Japanned .ft gross 80#. dis 6 OAI 0 y 


L* Melting, Sargent’s. 

Melting, Reading.. • 

Melting, Monroe's Paten* ... ..ft dos. $4.00, 40* 

Melting. P. a A W.. dis 3bAiO G W 

Melting. Warner's.. ^dls SO# 

Standard List .dls 59^19 i 

Enterprise .dls 60A10 % 

Cubuiar. Plain with Guards F doz $4 00 G 
fubular. Lift Wire, with Guards...F dot 14.60 G $4,76 
I nbular. Square Plain, with Guards,Fdoi $4.00 G ".M 
Tubular, Sq Lift Wire,with Guards.# doz IA26 G $4J8- 
Without Guards, 25# F dozen less. . 

? olioe.smaa.$6.00: Mee.$7.26: Large.$9.75. dls B0GS5# 
Lemep Neannzera. 

r'orcelaln Lined, No. 1.F dos. $6.00, dls MSSOl 

-Vood, No. 2. .F doz. $3.00, dtS 86 f 

»Yood, Common...F doz $1.70 G l;75 

innlap's Improyed. .F doz. $8.76, dls TO # 

lammls .No. 1, $5 ; 2. $9; 12. $18 F dos. ,d!* 26^0 # 

fennlngs’ •• Star "..F dos 

The '• Boss ’’ .F dos g.60 

Dean's.Nos. 1. F dos $6.60: 2, $8.35; 8, $1.90 

Little Giant...dis 60 G 60A6 % 

King .dls 40A5 % 

Lines. 

Cotton and Linen Fish. Draper s.9** 995* 

DratM'r’B Chalk.dls 60 f 

">rap( r'y Mason’s Linen, 84 ft., No. 1, $1.26 ; No. 2, 
fl.7o . No 3, $2.26 . No. 4, $2.75 ; No. 5. $8.26. .dls 26 ft 

'otton Chalk . 9**?*^* 

Samson. Cotton, No, 4, 12; No. 4V. ^50.dls 10 ft 

Silver Lake, Bra'ded. Nos. 0,$6.00 Na l.$6.50; No. i ^ 

r.Oo. No 3.17.60 F gross.dlsj*? 

dasorifi' Linen, No. 3V, |1.60 ; No. 4, $2 : No. 4V4, $2.50 

Masons’ (Stored Cotton..dh 46 

Wire f'lotnes. No. 18. $3,60 . 19. $3 00 ; No. TO. $2.C0 

ventllaror Cord, *■* ms on Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.$7.60 F doz. dls 20ft 

Lock*. Padlock** Oablnet Locks* Jke. 

^>oor Locks. oOioAes. Ae.— 

List. Doc. .xo.’86. chgil Feb. 2,’87...dIP 60A10 G 60A6 ft 
.Vofr.—Lower net prices often made. 

Mallory, Wheeler Co , ll-t, July, 1888..dls fOAlOA2 ft 

Sargent A Co. - list l*eb 1, 1858).dls 5yAlOA2 ft 

reading Hard wore Co. i list Feb.2,’88).dls b5G60A10 ft 

Livingston A Co. .dls 70 ft 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.dis 60A26 ft 

Plate. dls88WA2ft 

Many’s " Extension Cylinder ” .$10.50 F dos 

Barnes Mfg. Co .dls 40 ft 

Yale Corrugated Key . dlsSSMft 

Diet I Flat Key..dls 30 ft 

L. A C. Hound Key Latches.dls aOAlOft 

L. A C. Flat Key Latches.disl»44A10ft 

Homer’s Night Latches .dia 15 ft 

Yale new list. dlsSSMft 

‘ShepardsoD ” or’• D. 8." . lisSoft 

•Felter ” or * American ”.dls 40A10 ft 

FOed’s N. Y. Hast) I.s>ck...dls 25 ft 

Vatnnes— 

Eagle, Gaylord Parker and I List March. '84. revised 

Corbin,.I Jan. 1.’85.dlg33HA2ft 

Delta, Nos. 36 to 39.dls 40 ft 

Delta, Nos. 51 to 6.S.dta 40 AlO ft 

Dietz. Nos. 86 to 96. .d’s 30 ft 

Stoddard Lock Co..dU 30 G 33U ft 

Champion " Night Latches.dls 40 ft 

3arnes Mfg. Co. dlslOft 

Fogle and Corbin Trunk.dla 26#f f 

Ohamplon " Cabinet and Combination.. ..dls 33H i 

Yale...dls 3314ft- 

Rouier’s..dls 26 ft 

ad4ocMe-~ 

List. Dec. 23 M4.dU70G70A10ft 

Yale Lock Mfg. Co. s.dls .^.luft 

Eagle.dls25A2ft 

Eureka, Ragle Lock Co.dls 40A2 ft 

Romer’s. Nos 0 to 91.dls 30 ft 

Homer’s Scandinavian, Ac, Nos. IOC u> 605 . .dls 15 ft 

i. E. Diets. ..dls 40 ft 

' Champion ’’ Padlocks. dls 40 ft 

'lotohklss.dls 30 ft 

’Star*’. . .....dls 46 ft 

•Horse Shoe *' F doz.. $8. dls 40 ft 

iarnes Mfg. Co. '.Is 40 

Nock s.dls 30 ft 

Brown's Patent. dls *26 ft 

Scandinavian.dla90 ft 

Fralm's Pat. Scandinavian new list Clow)... .die 60 ft 
Lumber Toele* 

ding Pea vies, " Blue Line ” Finish.F'dos 120.00 

Ring PeavesJSommon Finish. F doz $18.00 

4te^ Socket Peavles.F doz $21.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavles.F dot $19.00 

Cant Hooks, *’ Blue Line ’’ Finish.F dos $16.00 

Oant Hooks, Common Finish.F dos $14.00 

?aot Hooks. Mall. Socket Clasp, " Blue Line ’’ 

Finish .F dos #16.00 

^ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish.F dos 114.60 

;ant Hooks, Clip Clasp, " Blue Line" Fin.F dos $14.00 
"lant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish. .F dos $12.00 

Hand Spikes. .F doz 6 ft., $15.00; 8 ft., $20 

Pike Poles, Pike A Hook, 12ft. 14 ft. 16ft. 18ft. TOft 

F dos.$11.60 12.50 14.60 17.50 21.M 

Pike Poles, Pike only, F 

dos. 10.00 ILOO 18.00 16.00 90.06 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, F 

dos. 6.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 16.0 

Setting Poles, F dos....*., 14.00 15.00 17.uu . 

wamn Hooks.F doz $18.06. 

Landing Blocks. F dos $29.50 

Skidding Tongs.....F dos $51.M 

Log Binders. F doz $26.00 

Bended Boot Calks, 1 to 5 M, dU 25 ft; StolOM, dls 80ft 

Square Stoel Boot Calks.dls 40 ft 

Chain Rafting Dogs.F 100 S1K60 

H’ng Rafting I>og8...F 100. med., $10.00; large, $12.00 

rimber Grapples. F dos 180.00 

Laetra. 

Four onnoe Bottles.F dos. $L75 F grn. $17. 00 

H alleta* 

Hickory.dls 20A10GTOAt0A10 ft 

Mgnnmvlt®.dla 20A10G20A10A10 ft 

B. A U Block Co. Hlekoir and U V.. .dis SO G SOAIO 
match Safes. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-lgnltlng. F dos $1.2$ 

mattaeks*—Regniar list.. ..dls 60A10 G 60A1C A5 
meat Cattara 

Dixon's—Nn*. 19 8 4 

F dos.$14.00 17.00 10.00 30.00-dls 45 ft 

Woodruff's.Nos. 100 150 

F doa 116.00 18.00-dls 45 

Champion...Nos. 200 300 400 

F doa $22.00 27.00 40.00-41S 45 
Hales’Pattern Nos. 11 12 13 

F dos...$27.00 88.00 46.00 J 

American.die 

Nos. 1 2 S 4B 

Each.$5.00 7.00 10.00 26.00 50.00 60.05 

Eaterprlse....dlsOC- 

Nos. , 10 19 22 82 42 

~ ‘ .$8 2.50 A06 6 00 15 OF 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 23, 1888. 


Pmu&fyiTftiiia.dto 40ftl0)l 

Ho*. 1 1 8 00 

H do*. . .4M.00 «fl.00 to 00 <8 00 

«IM* OboUoiuto.Mo*. if 

V do*. .tttiCO 80 00 «0.00--d«t 40«45ftl0 % 

Horn* Na 1. .ISO «i do*, dl* 66dl0 % 

Dimw Oa(..llo*.. 6*08 

B*oh....850.00 78.00 SOiOO 8M.OO--dl* 80• tO » 
Be«f 8b*Ten .KncaniciM Mf*. 0*wk...dl* 80Jtl0 S SO « 
Ohmdborn** Smoked Beef Onner.S do*. 800.00 

Wlaetnc KbItob. 

d.xi.(8dqii^t7). Bfro.lblede.87; 8blede*.8lS; 8 

blede*.fl8. . net 

If^throp*!.^*80*10 8 

•mlUi**. B do*. Single. 18.00; Doable. f8....dl* 4(Mi46 % 

HneoD e nowie*.oit soakmsoo « 

Baffelo Adjufteble..do* $3.00. die 86 f 

nolaeeoe Qo-tee.—Steobfnr P»i..di* 70<S70S 7)4 ^ 

Stebbtnii* Oenome....dl* OOdlO^tlo t 

■lebbtB*' Tinned Bnd*.dl* 40dio % 

Otie*e*t Herd Meua. .dliOOftiOt 

Ba*b*i.dl* 80 8 

Unootn** Pettern.«ull* OOBUtlO « 

Weed**.^dl» 80ii0 % 

See* No*.. 18 8 4 

87.00 8.00 8.00 10.00. B do*, dl* OOdlOAlO « 

■Loner Orawers.—B do*.. 818 ■ 880. 
(lloBBloe.-S*fet7. B do*. 83.dl* 86 « 

N olls ..See Trade Renort 

Wire Non* k Bred*, list JalyU. 87.. .dl* 7('*10 % 
Wire Nell*, stenderd Penny.B keg. 88.50 d 42.80 

Noll.^l1or«—Jutii* Hammer.. « do* 88.00 net 

Blent. No. 1...B do* 8aaoo. disio % 

Pelloen....B do* 80.oo. dl* 85 g 

Be**.B do* 830. dl* so « 

Nall Aote.-8qaere.B gra. 84.00 (S 84.86 

Bcmnd. . ..B era. 88.86 

Oennon** Dlemond Point.B gro. 818 dl* 80 ft 

T.UiIe r^omM^'ZBeokley Hfg. Oa).dl* 40 ft 

Bleke'* Pattern. .V ^ BtOO* dl* 10 ft 

Tomer k Beymoor Hfg. Oo.dl* 50 ft 

Nou.?U kind*. 6)4# off ll*t Jen. 1.1888. 

In loU le** ebon iw S. B b. odd li#, l s boxes add 1# 
tollsL 

tf OoTornment.....Bn8# 

ieTT .B no#® 6X4 

Ollora.-Zlne end Tin.. .. ^^06 m 85Aio ft 

BMi* end Copper. ...dl*60dlp®^l0d6 ft 

tuneable. Hammer*' Improred, No 1.83.M: No. 8. 

84.00: Ha S, 84.40 B^dff-.. .<il* 10 ® 10*l6ft 

JeUeme. Hammer*. Old Pattern, seme list....die 40 ft 

fnat^ Potent or ** Pwtdon ” .dl* OOdludlO ft 

Prior's Potent or * FteMon" Brom...dl* so ft 

Olmiteod'* Tin end ZliM.dj* 00 ft 

Olmsteoa** Bros*end OoDPor.dl*60ft 

■mogbton** 21ne.dl* 60 ft 

fcoagbtnn** S r***....dIsftOft 

P 

atondord...dl* OOdlO ® tOfttOdlO ft 

B.ttro...-.dl*50S10® 60 ft 

N. T. a s P.oa, momM.di* sodioss % 

N. T. a d P. Ca, Empire....dl* 70ft 

N. V. a d P. Oa. solomonder.p » 66#. dl* so ft 

Jenl'in*’ Stenderd.B n 80#. dl* 861 


emerieen Peeking.10# # ii# B n 

Bnssfe Peeklmi ...14« B ■ 

Itellen Pocking.OS ® 14# B n 

Cotton Peeking...16 ® 17# B • 

late.. 1 

Padlaek*.—See Look*. 

8.% sSo 

Bm** BeOTT Wdgbt, B doe. 8.00 8.85 8.75 

Wsmng>.vvL-iir* **-. 

BldneySbeperd d Oo .E67 ... tun 

IronCled. . 8.70 8.00 8.86 

Plre Bookeu.. ET* ajat tjio 

Do^em •** WmII Sne k ei* 
tmOmrated Flkrt War^ 

SSe M^^e^ Milk” 14 qt.\\\\V.V.’.V **.,*? <Sm &50 

Dim** Lend..Bgrouioonel 

Mien'* l.•••"^er...« grolETOnH 

Mxoo*« OerpentersV...... .4ii*4deiA« 

BiSnSS.' 6 to6. 818.00; 6to7.8ia.dl* 0Odl0®eOdlCd6 ft 
▲dae gya 5 to 6.818.00; 6 toT. 818.<ll* OOdK ®60dl0d6 ft 

^mfimS. tawSit** Uet..»..dltaodlollLOft 

taa* Heed. Oomblnetloo UM.dl* OOdlO ft 

Poteelein Heed. Sergentt list...dl* SOdlOdlO ft 

Foreeleln Beed. Oomblnetlon list.dl* 40ftl0 ft 

■lleitPetent. ...dl*40ft 

Flaking Irnae.« do* 66# net 

Ptao* Wmngkt Iren.—Ust Mereb 88. 1887. 

IXendonder. Plein ... .dl*66ft 

114 end under. OelTonlsed...dl* 46 ft 

lift end orer. Plain .dl* 66 ft 

U# end orer. OelTonlsed. dl* 60 ft 

BoUer rabea. Iron . ......dl*68Hft 

Flanpe and Flaao iroao. 

WeoaPloa**— 

Molding..dl* 50 • 60861 

Bencb. first QnieUty. .dl*60dl0 ® 60ft 

Beneb. Second Qaellty.......dlsOOdlOft 

Bellry** (Stanley a a L. Oa).dl* SOdlo ft 

BeUej'* (Stanley a d a Can. .dl*80dl0®S0diod6 ft 
Mlceueneoa* Plane* (Stanley a d a Cajdl* SOdlO ft 

Ylotor Plane* (Stanley a d a Oa).dU 80d 10 ft 

Steer* Iron Plane*...dl* 86 ® 86d6 ft 

Meriden MeL iron Oa**...dl*S0dl0®80dl0dl0ft 

Dari*'* Iron Plane*.dl* 80dl0®80dl0di0 « 

Blrmfnghaic Plane Co .dl* 60®60d6 t 

Oi^e Tool Ck>.'* Self-Setting..dl* 8 • ft 

CbepUa'* Iron Plane*.dl* 40 ® 4045 ft 

floa* irons- 

Plane Iron*.dl* aodio ft 

Plane iron*. Bntoher**.8E00 • 86.86 to M 

Plane Iron*. Bnok Bros..dl* so ft 

Plane Iron*, ▲ubum Tool Co , " Thistle .. .dl* 40 ft 
Plane Iron*. Middlesex Mfg. Oa,, ** Baldwin Iron.' 

Single end Cut.dl* 80 ® 86 ft 

Double.dl* S8H ® 40 t 

a d L J. While.»dia86ft 

Pllare and Ntpaare. 

Bntton** Patent....dl* soaio ® 40 ft 

HoU** Pat. Compound Lerer Catting Nippers, Na 8. 

5 In.. 813.60: Na4. 7 In.. 881.00 Bdo* dl* MlOeSSU t 
Umaaon k Beckley Mfg. Oo.dl* 50®60d^6 * 


Oo* Piter*. ..dl* 60 ft 

Oo* Filer*, Cu*ter** Nickel Plat^.dl* 6od6 ft 

Bureka Puer* *nd Nipper*.dl* 40 ft 

Ela**eU'* PsroUel.. . dla86ft 

P. 8. d W. Ca*t Steel.dl* 60 ft 

P. 8. d W. Tinner** Cutting Nipper*....odd 6 ft dU 10 ft 

Corew** P*t. Wire Cutter*.dl* 80 ft 

Morrill'* Psrsllel, per do*., 118. dl* 30415 ft 

Cronx'* 8 in.. 816: lu in., 881 . .dl* lO ® 40d6 ft 

Plambe and aeTalg. 

Kegutsr Ll*t.dl* 70dl0®70dl0dl0 ft 

Ot*iton'>i.dl* 46dl0 ft 

Pocket Lergl*. .dU 70dl0®70dl0dl0 ft 

DstU Iron Level*.d»* SO ft 

Dart*’ InoUnometer* ...dl* lOdlO ft 

Peppere* Com. 

Roano or Square, a qt.B gro 818 ® 815 

Roand or Souare. 8 at.B gro 886 • 886 

Poet Hole and Troo Aagere and Dtfjrere. 

Someon Poet Hole Dlggw.B do* 886.00, dl* KdlO ft 

Pletober Poet H<Be Soger*.B aoa 8^00. dl» 80 ft 

Bureka Dlggera.P do* 816 ® 117 

Leeo'*....B do* 8R0o 4 l IP.OO 

▼augnan** Poet Hota. anger, per dos...gl3 oo ® 814.00 

Eomer** Little Olont.P do* 816.00 

Kohler** Berenie*.b aosliO.uo 

Kohler'* New Champion...B do* *0.00 

Scbneldler .B do* 118 

Ryan's Post Bole Digger*..B do* |84 

Oronk's Po*t Bor*. do* 860, dU 60*6 m 60*10 ft 

oibb'* Poet Hole Digger. B do* 8S0....d!* 40 m 40 *lo t 
Palate Parere. 

White Mountain.B do* 86.00 ® 6.50 

Antrim Combination.B do* 83.00 

Booster...B do* SiSAO 

Pruning Baak* and Bkajara. 

Dlaaton** Combined Pmalng Hook and Saw B do* 

818.00. ..dl* 80*10 ft 

Olaston't Pruning Hook .B dee 8U.00. dl* 80*l0 ft 

a a Lee * Oo^iPrunln Tool*.dl* 40 ft 

Pruning Shear*. Henry « Pot.. .B do* 86.76 • 84.00 net 

Henry * Pruning Shear*.B do* 84.86 • |4.60 net 

Wheeler. JL * Co.** Oombtnotloa...B do* 818, dit 80 « 

Onnlap'* Saw and Chlse^.B do* 88.60. dl* 80 ft 

J. Mollluon * Co.Na 1.86.86: No. 8. 87.8r 

Pallaya.—Bot Hoosa Awniag. ae.dto 60*io ft 

Japanned Screw.dl* 60*10 ft 

Br«**Sarew.dl* 6n*io ft 

Japanned Side.dl* 60H*10 ft 

Japanned Clothe* Llae.dl* 60*10 ft 

Bmp<r^ Sash Pulley .. .dl* 66 ® 60 * 

Moore's Bosh, Anti Friction.dl* 60 ft 

Boy Fork. Solid Bya 84.00; Swivel, 84.60 (« 
Boy Fork, **AntbFrlotkm,'' 6 in. SoUd. |E70...dl* 60 ft 

Hoy Fork, ** F " Common and Pot. Bashed.dl* 80 ft 

Hoy Fork. Torbox Pet. Iron.dl* 80 ft 

Hoy Fork, Reed'* 8elf-Labrloat!ag.di* 60 ft 

Pampe.—Ctotem, Best Makers.dl* 60 ® iu*60 ft 

Pltober Spont. Beet Mak«rt...dl*60*10® 60*10*10ft 
Pitcher SpMt. OlM44>er Oood*. .dl* 70*6 • 70*10*6 ft 

Paaenaa. 

Saddler*'or Drive, good quality ....B doaOO#® 65# 

Bemto* Coll Ca'sdest Steel Drive.dl* 50*5 ft 

Bemto * Call Ca'* S^ngfleld Boeket. .dl*oO*6ft 

Spring, good qooli^...B doa 8E50 ® 88.60 

Spring. Lenoh'* Patent... in 16 ft 

Bemto * Coll Oa'* Spring end Cheek.dto 40 ft 

Solid Tlnaere*.B doe 81.44, dto 55 ft 

Ttnner* Hollow Pnaohee.d 1 * 80 * 8 < 

Rice Hand Pnaohee. .dto 15 ft 

Door. Wrt. Bras* B n 86a.dto 13 ft 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron.B foot 7# 

BHding Door Iron. Feinted....B fool 4#. dto 80*10*6 ft 

Oo cV^io. 

u fbrN aHoa g em 

Per 100 feet.%16 ‘fy-. 

Terry'* Wroqght ir^ B root..4X# IS 5# 

riouw .'reek Roll. 7^* foot..uU* MAt ft 

Oonit r Steel Boll, per foot.4X# 




...dto 66*6® 70ft 

.....dto 70®70*bft 

(Jfbb* Lawn Rake.gik, dt* 40 ft 

(Denton Lawn Rake.80. dl* «0 ft 

Ft. Medtoon Prise Bow Brooe oad Peerie**..dto 66*6 ft 

Port Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86.dto 86 ft 

Rasare H Torrey Boaor Oa.dto 80ft 

itmbolmt " " 


Wosto 


neond Bntehar .810toadtol0ft 


Roaar Htrapa. 

Pennine Emerson.ni* oo ® 00*6 ft 

Imltotloa Emerson.B do* 88.00, dto 80*10*6 ft 

Torrsv't.......*. .dto 80 ft 

Badges Belt and ComblBatloa. P do* 88 

Lsmont Combtnattoo...P do* 84 

Rtpaft* and Bam. 

Copper.ilto fO ® 60*10 ft 

Iron, list November 17.1887.dto 60 ® 60*7X ft 

Blvaft Mato.dto 60*8 ® 60*io ft 

Bada.-Stelr. Braae.dto Sb*s « 

Stair Blook Walnut ....Bdo*40# 

bA^Dm?’ sonent** list....dto 00*10*10 ft 

oeme (Antl-Frlotlon).dto 66 ft 

Onion Bom Door Boiler.uito 70 ft 

Rapa.—Manafaotnrers' prices for large l(aB. 

.X neh and larger P a lix* net 

.14 inob P n 18* net 

..Xnnd 6-10 took p n ISXfnet 

Manila Tarred Rope.»P n lie net 

Momlo. Hoy Rope......P a ilX* net 

Stool.X inch and larger P n 0X« net 

Stoel.Xlaeh P n lO^# net 

Stool.'X and 6-10 inoh P n lox* net 

Stool. Hoy Rope.. 

Stool. Tarred Rope. 

Slsol. Hedlnm Lath Tom... 

Ootton Rope . 

Jute Bods .P n 7# 

B<^wood..»-dto 00*10 ® 80*10*10 ft 

Ivory.dto 60 ® 5o*l0 ft 



.P n 


18# net 


^*^Prom4 toiOiatfoetorr.... P 100 n M.40 ® ae.66 

Self-Healing .P do*.JEOCnet 

Self-Heating, Tailors*... B doa 81E00 net 

Oleason'* Shield and ToUi®.dto 86 ft 

Mr*. Pott's Iron*. dto 40®40*6 ft 

Enterprise Star irons, new itot, July ftO, 1188... .dto 40 ft 
Oomblned Flutor and Sad Iron...B doa 815.0a dl* 15 ft 

Pox Reversibla Self-Flnter .B doa, 884.00 net 

Chinese Lsond^ (N. E. Bntt Oa).dto 16 ft 

New England .M dl* 16 f 

Mohony’s Troy PoL Iron*.. .dl* UJ 

sand and BoieiT Fapar and Cloth, 

List April 19. 1886 ....dto 80®80*6 ft 

Sibley'* Emery and Croou* Cloth .dto 80 ft 


Patent^gCKX qnoU^ ... ...Bn. is# ®%f^ 

White OotamBrnhi^ fair qnallty.B n 88# ® W# 

Oorom^ v^MlaSoeh..P a TsXd 


Patent - " .p n 16# 

Ceble Laid Italian " ......P n 88# • 88# 

ladle Coble Laid " ...^ .# n 18# 

Silver Lake. A C:uUlty, White. Mi dto 10*10*6 ft 

Silver Lake. 4 Polity. Drab.66#. dl* 10*10*0 ft 

Stiver Lake. S Quality. Whlta.60#. dto 80*10*6 ft 

Sliver Lake. B QuoUtv Drab.tea dl* 90*10*6 ft 

Silver Lake. C (MoiUv Waite (Oblvi.87#® 18# 

Svivon Spring. Extra Braided, White.84# 

Sylvan Spring. Bxira Braided. Drab,.sp# 

Sempvr Idem. Braided, White..80# 

Egyptian. India Hemp, Braided.86# 

Samson. Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dl* 80 ® 80*6 if 
Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton.... A6# dl* 80 ® 80*6 ft 
Samson. Brtkided Italian Hemp....66# dto 80 ® 80*6 ft 
Somaon Brs'ded Linen.SO# dto SO ® 80*6 ft 

CUrkto I^oJlVo. 00 i No. E 8E00 P groe*.di* tsx ft 

Ferguson**. dto^Uft 

Moms ana Trlunipn, list Ang. 10.1880.dto OOstf # 

Victor .00*10*8 ft 

Wolkera..dto 10 ft 

Attwell Mfg. Oo.dto 85 • 8M ft 

Reading...dts OOHklO ® OOHRlOEl^ ft 

Hammond'* Window Snrtng*.. dl*40ft 

Common Sense. Jon d. Cop'd and Br**ed..P groe*84 JO 

Common Sense. Nlekel Plated .P groe* 810.00 

Dnlversol. dto 80 ft 

KemxMball** Gravity.dto 00 ft 

Eempsholl's Model...dto 00®00*10 ft 

Corbin’s Datsy, list February 16. ISM.df* 70 ft 

Payaon's Perfeot.-dto 00 ® 00*10 ft 

Bngunin’t New and Improved Adjustable 8a*b Bel 

anoe*. list Jan. 6, ISStT. .dls 86*f *8 ft 

Hugnnln’t New 8a*h Look*, list Jan. E*87ilto 86*6*8 ft 

Stoddard •• Proetlool" .dto 10 ft 

Ive* Patent...disOOft 

Ueecbe^i No*. 100 * lin a oro. 83 * 106. llO.dto 80*10 ft 
navis. Rronse. Raenea Mfg. rv> . . dls AO ft 

rbamolon Safety. List March 1.1883....dl*65nf6*6 ft 
Security .dto 70 ft 

■nan Walsku. 

Solid Eye*.. atom fit 

toaaeage Ntaffara ar Ftllara. 

H'.ia*' CboUenge .B doa. M dto 60®60*5 ft 

Perry ....# doa No. 1,8U Na 0. m. dto 60®60*6 ft 

Draw (Tut No. 4 .each. 8M.oa dl* BO ft 

SnierpriB^ Nf» On .. 80*10 ® 80 ft 

e«iv • dW iAiO ft 

■awe. 

Dustoo’s Ciroalar....dto 46®45*e ft J Extra* aoma- 
Disaton’s Croe* Cntad’s 46®46*6 f } time* given by 

Dtoston't Hoad .dl* 86®86*6 ft > Jobber*. 

otklas* Circular.dto 60 ft 

Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cnta.B foot 70# 

itkla*' Special Steel Dexter X CnU.B foot 6M 

Atkins' Bp^lal Steel Diamond X Cut*.B foot 80# 

Atkins’ Cnomplon and Blectne Tooth X Cnt* _ 

Atkins' Hollow Bock i Cnu.. B fo^ IS# 

Atkin*' Shumle. Malay, Drag. *e.dto 4*6 

W M.*C.reand .7r......T:..dl* 80*6® 80*10ft 

W. M *a Champion X Onto. Begnlar B foot .84#Mto 

W. M. * a X Onto. Thin Book.B foot S7#®1S# 

Peace Clronlor and MlU. .dl* 46*10ft 

Peace Hoad Panel end Rtp....dto 80*10® 90*10*10 ft 

Peace (Dro** Cute, Standard.B foot 9M 

Peaee OrtM* Onto. Thin Book .B fool t7#®SS# 

Rlobardaon** Clronlor and Mill.dto 46 • 46*10 ft 

RIebardton** X-Cnti. Na 1, M#: Na E 87#; Na E 94# 


Qrtffin'* Book Saws, oompleta.dto 40*10 ® 60 ft 

OrUBn’* Rock SawTBIadesonly......dto 40*10 ® 60 ft 

Star Hock Saw* and Blade* .dii 96 ft 

Diamond Bock Saw* and Blade*.die 96 ft 

Bureka and Cresoeht. .dto 96 ft 

■nw Pmaiaa, _ 

White Vermont.B gro 80 ® fio 

Bed. Polished, and Varnished....B doe8L60. dto 86« 

8^!man'vSSnnlne....B doe86.00and87.76141* 40*6ft 
Stillman** Imlta.B dM 8E ft 6anM6. ft 6. d to4 0 ll W 0*10ft 

Cmnmon Lever.. B doelEOO. w 40*6 ft 

Morrill'* Na LftlEOOt Noa t * 4.884...^ 40*10®60ft 

Bemto* Call Qg'SLtverand Spring BammerAMS0*6 ft 

Bemto * CoU Oa** Plate..dtolOft 

Bemto * CoU Oa * Oroie Ont.dtoUMft 

Aiken** Qennlne.jpiEOOi. di* 60*10 ft 

Aiken'S Imitation.. fX.OO, dto 66*6 ft 

Dtoston**. Star. SB. Na 16.86.60.dto 90*10®90*10*10 i 

Atkins' Lever.».per doa Na 1.8E00: Na 8.^00 

Atkina' Crtterkm.....per dot 87AO 

CTotoaant(EeUer),NalJ16w00: Na E894.0adi* asxklO ft 

aK** PwSS%(m.....81E00t Bxeetotor 80.00 P doe 

_ifSiuter. Na 171, good qnallto... .P doe8U 

Hotob. Tea Na 101. .B doa 8E76® 87.00 

Union Platform. Plain.8E10 ® E80 

Union Platform. Strlp^. .... .8E90 m E90 

Chotillon'a Oroeer*' Trtp Soolee...ale 60 ft 

ChotliloQ * Eureka.dfa B6 ft 

ChatlUon'9 Favorite...dto 40 ft 

Family. Tnmbnll**. dl* S0®80*10 

■caUa Ban me. 

Scale Beam* List of Jan. IE lE.dto 60*10®60*10*6 ft 

Obatlilon** Na 1.dt* 4#ft 

ChatlUon** Na 9. dto 60 ft 

AdfoetoSIebx Scraper (B. R. * L. Oa;Mb60. dto 80*10 ft 
1 Handle.B do^OO. dto 10ft 

DeAnnee Box and 8^.dl* 90*10 

Foot. .Ato 60*10M I 

Ship. Common. B do* 8E0O net 

Ship, Provideiie* Tool Oa.dl* 10ft 

Screen Comer Irona Waraerto....dto 8SX ® SSXiUO ft 
Steams* Frame* and Comer*.dtoto ® 26*10 ft 

■eiww IfriTara. 

Dougin* Mfg Oo.. 

Dto«t<m a. 

Dto*ton'* Patent Exeetolor. 

Bnek Broe. ... 

Stanley R. * L. Oat Vomtahed 
Stanley K. * L. Ca** Block Hon 
Sargent * Cat Na i Forged Si 

Sargent * Ca*t No. 80. 

Sargent * Oa'* Noa 40 * 80. C 
Sargent * Ca'* No. 00. Round 

Knapp * Cowles' Na i . 

Knapp * Cowles' No. 1 Extra. 

Knapp ft Cowles NaOOn*..,. 

Stearns'. 

Oay * Parson*. 

cnomplon. 

Claret Patent. 

Crawford** Adjniitabla. 

Bltrlch's Socket and Ratohet.. 

Allard's Spiral, new list. 

Kolb's Common Sense. 


..dtoSOftlOftlOft 

....81*46*10 ft 

-- -.4to46*10ft 

.dtoMft 

ndle*....dto 06*10 ft 

_•..dto 00*10 ft 

Ude. ....dl* TV* 10*10 ft 

.dto 0^*10*10 ft 

ist BieeL....^00*10ft 

Bloda.dto 70*10 ft 

.dl* 00*80 • 70 ft 

...dto 00® 00*10 ft 

..dto60*6® 60*10**ft 

.dl* 86*10*6 ft 

.dl*86ft 

.dto 86ft 

.. 
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Syracuie acr^w-DriT/»r Biu.ai« 30 ft 30ft6 % 

Bervw Driver BIU.!• ao*. 60# S 76# 

Screw Driver Ultt. Parr's.P gro 6.«6 

Prays Hoi. H die. Seta. No. 8.|lt.....dls. «6a 26 ft 10 < 
P. D- ft Co's, all Steal.dls 60 % 


Ex. 10 % often 
ff 1 V e D by 
jobbers. 


IFood Scr ew ■ List, BraM, Jan 27: Iron. July 1,1687 

Flat Head Iron....die 10%' 

Bound Head Iron.dls 86 % 

Flat Head Brass.dls 66 % 

Ronnd Head Brass.dls 60 % 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 86 

Round Head Bronse.dls 60 % 


flat Head, iron. 

Round Head. Iron. 

Bench and BcmA— 

Benelk, Iron. 

Bench. Wood. B eec h . 

Bench. Wood. Hickory.. 

Hand. Wood. 

Lac, Blnnt Point .. 

Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point. 

Bed... .... 

Band RaU. Sargent's..... 

Hand Kail. Humason. Beckley 
Hand Ran. Am. Screw Oo. ... 
Jaok Screws. Millers Falla list. 

Jack Screws. P. 8. ft W. 

Jack Screws. Sargent. 

Jack Screws. Ste unft. 

Mcrall »«WB. _ 

Lester, complete, 810.00. 

Borers, complete, 14.00.. 
McTtbe snaths.. . . 


.dls 66 % 

.dls 60 % 

dls 66ftl0 • 66ftl0ftl0 « 

.ft dos tS.2& 

.dU 20ftl01 

. .dls 26ftl0 a 26ft]0ft6 % 

.dls76«76ftl0f 

. dis 76 a 

.......dto26ft6f 

.disOdt^iua 

ft co.*a.ais 70fti0d76 s 
.dls 76 « 

.dls 60 B 60 ft 6 % 

.dls 36% 

,dls OOftlO • 80 ftl 0 ft 6 % 
.dis40a40ftioa 


.dls 2o % 

.dl«26a 

.dls 60ftl0« 


american rCaati Iren...dls 76ftl0 % TOftlOfto % 

Pruning..See Pmnlnt Hooks and Shears 

Bama^'s Lamp Trimmers.ft dos ft9.76 

Tinners' . ....dls 20ft2 a 

teymoort. List. l>eo..l881 dls60ftl0ftl090oftiofti0ft6 % 
Helnsch*s. List. l>eo..l88l.dU 60ftloftio<900ftioftioft6 % 

Hetnsob's Tailor's Shears... . .dlsHKua 

First qnaliry C. a Trimmers. .. dls 80<a80ftl0 a 

Second quality C. a Trlmmers.dls 80ftl0#80ftl0ftl0 « 

Acme Cast Shears.du lOftiu i 

Diamond Cast Shears. .. dls 10 a 

Clipper. . dls lOftlOa 

YICTor Cast Shears. dls 7bftlOB76ftioft5 a 

Howe Bros, ft Halbert. Solid Forged Steel.. dU 40 a 
Cleveland Macbln^ Ca. Solid Steel Forged... <l|s a 

Clausa Shear Co.. Japanned.dls 70 < 

Clauss Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.dls 60 % 

_Bnen^ee 

,.dla 60ftl0 A aoftb a 

.dls 66ft2 a 

.dls 60ftlCftS a 

.dls 60ftlOft2 a 

.dls 76' 

la issa.duooft? % 

.dls6t % 


M. W. ft Co.. Hat July. 18s8 .. 

R. ft B. list Dec. 18. Ui8b . 

Corbin's list.. . 

Patent ^.. . . 

Patent Roller. Hatfield's . 

Russell’s Antl-Prlctlon, list Dee. 
Meore's a d tl Priotlon. 

. 

Sarfent's'Ust.. 

Beedtu Hat. 

Bhlft TmIb. 

L,ftLJ. White. 

IlbertmMfg.Co....... ..... ... 

sihftee* Horae, Olnle, dec* 


.dia 60ftl0fta t 

.dls OOftlO a 

..dls OOftiOftlo a 

.dls 90ft6 % 

.dlssaa 


Bnfden's. Perkins*, Phoenix, at factory. 44.00 

Muie—Add n ft keg to above orloea. 

Om» WrouglU— 

T^on lots. 

1000 h loU..ft h 1^ 

OOOftloU... ..... .. fttlOd 

< AiatftmprtoM. 8# off. oaeh, 6 daps.) 

Drop, ft bag.26 ft. .fLSO 

Drop, ft bag. oft.81 

Back and Chilled, ft 26.ft bag. tl.66 

Bock and Cbllled. ft 5-ft bag... 86 

Bhcftcia end tteedea. 

Ames* ShoveU. Spam.ftc., list Nov. 1, lS86....dls SO a 
Nora.—Jobbers frequently give 5#7Ha extra oa 
•h*«ve. 

ft 7 aBth*s Black Iron....dls 60ftio % 

oiifqth*B c. s......dls 60 • OOftlO a 

OrUBth's Solid Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 a 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).. dls 20 a 

St. Louis Sbovel Oo.dls 20 « 20ft7H a 

Hnssey. Bluns ft Oo...dls 16 B 26 a 

BnbbardftCo. dls 80H20*7)4 a 

Lehigh Ufg. Oo.dls OOftlO a 

Peyne Pettebone ft Son, list Jannary. 1886... dU 80 a 

Remington's rLowman's Patent)..dls softio # 40 a 

Rowland's. Black Iron... ... .dU OOftlO a 

Rowland’s Steal . dla OOftO # OOkio a 

. 

Brass Head.dlsCOftlOftlOa 

HMein^ Thlmhle* 

Weatem list.. ..dls76ft6 # 76fti0 a 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1.1887.... dls20 a 

Ooldbroobdal<> Iron Oo .dls 5oftl0 % 

T7tlca P. 8. T. Skeins .dl 00% 

UtSoa Turned and Fitted.dls 85 % 

BScSio1letaUio.8.8.ftOOh.newllst.. dls60ft26ftl0i 

Barter Flour Sifters ^.ft dos 12.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters.ft dos 82.26 

Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer.ft dos K.OO 

Smith's adjustable F. ft O. Strainer.ft dos 81.76 

[hiiTffl Wooden Mm- Iron. Plated. 

Mesb isil^ted. ft dos.. 70# PO# 

Mash 20. Nested, ft dos... 8^ 81.00 

Mesb 24. Nested, ft doa.. ILOO LIO 

Hlntea.—SchooL by ease.dls ooftio a 

^nafts, Hamesa* dec* 

Aiml^'T. ftBMfgOa). dls 66 a 

fiteh's Brlatoll.-.dls OOftlO a 

Hotchkiss... 

. .dtaSAS 

■argent’s Patent Guarded.dls TOftlOftlO a 

German, new list..*... .dls 40ai0 a 

Covert. ..disb0ft2a 

Oorert, New Patent.dls 60ft6ft2 a 

Covert New R. B.dls 60^8 % 

Oos ar ed^rlny.... -.. dlsdOftlOftlOa 

Omif's ftJ'jumhle^llst Jan. 1.1888..-dls 86ft8 a 

■seke itliaTeB.—Iron..dls 46 a 

Wood.dls 80 a 

Bnlley*s (Staalw R. ft L. Oa)..dls 40ftl0 % 

■teams'.dls softio G 80 a 

■peka Tiinsaiera. 

Boaaey's.ft doe 110.00, dls 60 a 

■teania'.dis 20ftl0 a 

Ives*.Na 1,818.00; Na 1,8U.00 ft doa. dis 66ftl0 a 

DoaglMa’ .ftdonb.00.dis80f 

■poena and Porks. 

TIaiMd Iron- 

Basting, Central Stamping Ca*s list, dls 70G70ftl0a 
Solid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

list. ..dls70G70ftl0a 

UoffalA " S ftpe. . . 31«;{8vsft8a 

?||««r*Plafea- 4 mos. or 6 % cash 31 days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Kogers..dls 60 % 

C. Rogers ft Bros..dls 60 % 

Rogers ft Bro. i 

Reed ft Barton.dls 50 % 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Oo..<Us 60ftlOG 60fti0ft6 % 

Simpson. Hall. Miller ft Co... dls&OftiOg 

Holmes ft SdwarJs Silver Oa.dls 66ftl0 G 60ftl0ft6 % 


H. ft E. Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dls 60 a 6 a 

H. ft K. 8'lver Co , Durham Silver.dls 60ft6 a 

German Sliver..dls 60 G 50ft6 a 

•erman Silver, HaU ft Blton. dls f 0 y 

Nickel Sliver.dls 60ft5G60ftlOft6 %. cash 

Rritannla.. . rtt»60< 

Boardman's Flat Were.ais60ftioa/ d 

Boardm*n‘s Nickel Silver.dis 50 a > g 

Boardman’i Bnt'nla Spoons, case lou..dfs 50 ftl 0 % ) « 

DK9e 

RU pile. Concord. Platform and Half Scroll. 

_ .dU 60 G 60 ft 6 a 

Cliff s Bolster Springs .dls 2b a 

Aon ares. 

Steel and Iron.i .ti. ^ « 

Nlekel Plated ... C.® ® 75ftl0ft6 a 

Try Souare and T Beveu.dls OOftlOftlO m 70 a 

DisPton’s Try Square and T Bevels.ols 46ftl0 a 

Wlnterboctom's Trv and Miter.dis SOftlO ft 

Htapiea* 

Fence Staples, Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 

Fence Staples. Plain .J See Trade Report. 

■teelyards.. . . ..-..aistuftiuGbOft 

■tooks and Olea. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods ...dls 80ft6 G 30ftlOft 

Lightning Screw Piste.ols 26 G 3U ft 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dls SSVi G 33Hft6 * 

Btono. 

Hlndostan Na 1.8# s Axa 8k#: Slips Na 1. 6«.. 

Sand Stone..ft h. 2# 

Washita Stone. Bxtm.P n.f i g 22# 

Wmsolta Stone. Na 1.p n. 16 G 16# 

Wasolta Stone. Na ft.-.p h.ll g 12# 

Washite SIlDS. Na L Bxtm.0 h. iOG 42# 

Washita Slips. Na 1.P h. Su g 32# 

Arkansas Stone.Na 1. 4 to d in.P p. fl.36 

Arkansas Stone. Na 1. 6 to 9 In.P p. 81.76 

Tnrker Oil Scone...4 to 8In. P h. 40# 

Turkey Slips.-.p p. 81.00 g 81,60 

Lake Superior, Chase.P p, i6# 

Lake Snoerlor Slips, Cbasa.. P P. 81G32# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, ft p.18 G 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, P P...20 G ‘26# 

Seneca Stone. Small Wbets. ft gro.824.Co 

Htewe Pellak. 

Joseph Dixon ■.ft gro 86.00. dls 10 ft 

*,•.* 

Gold Me^.p gro 86.00. dls 26 ft 

Luktro.p gro 84.76 net 

Ruby. ......... . Pgro|3.76n6t 

Rising Sun. 6 no. lots.P gro 86.60 

Dixon's Plumbago..p p 8#net 

Boynton's Noon Day. ft gro.86.00 

Parlor Piide stove Enamel.p groM, 818 

Yates' Liquid, 2 8 6 10 gal. cam 

«gal. 10.00 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb.. 16 # 

Jet Black . . p gro $8.60 

Japanese .P gro 83.60 

Fireside Pgro8^6b 

Diamond O. K Enamel.p gro 110.00 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dls 72Wftl0ft2 ft I 

Steel Carpet Tacas...dls 72Hftl0ft2 ft ' 

Swedes Iron Caroet Tacka.dls 72^l0ft2 ft 

Amencan Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 7u4tl04t2 ft 

Swedes Iron Taeks.dls b7^10k2 a 

Swedes Iron 0pholsterera'Ta6ks...dls 67tiAl0ft2 % 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacka.dls 671«Al0ft ^ % 

Tin'd Sw'det Iron Uphol*erB'Taoka.dls 67Hdlo4t2 i 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.-dls67MiOA2a 

Tinned Gimp and Laos Tacks.dls 07HA10A2 f 

Swedes Iron Trimmers* Tacka ....dls 67)4*iud2 ft 

Swedes Iroo Miners' Tacks .dis 67l44tl0A2 ft 

Swedes Iron Bill Posters* or Rallmad Tacks. 

dls 67U4tl04C2a 

Swedes Steel Tacks, all kinds (Swedes Iron price 

„'l»t). dls72HA10G8ft 

Oipper facks. ..dls8Ji»eA104fc8ft 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout NaLs. 

dls .'8Mkl0k2 ft 

Finishing Malls.-.-.dis miAiOA2 ft 

Trunk and Clout Nads. .dls 60A10A2 ft 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 60Al0ft2 ft 

Basket NalU..dls dOGlOdi ft 

Common and Patent Bmds.-..dls 60kiOA2 ft 

Bungarlan Nalls.dls60Al04t2 ft 

Chair Nalls. .dls 60A10A2 ft 

Zinc Glalsers* Points. ..'^is 40di0d2 % 

cigar isox natis . oG 46AluG2 ft 

Plcture-Frams Points.dG 46Ai0ft2 ft 

Looking-Glass Tacks.-.oG 46 A 10 G 2 ft 

Leatnered Carpet Tacka..dls 46AioG2 1 

Brush Tacka-.dG46AloA2ft, 

Shoe Finders'.LGt Jan. 2,1888. dG lu G 104t6 ft 

Lining and Saddle Nails, LGt Jan. 1.1886: 

Silvered.dG SOGlOGlOft 

Japanned.dG 2O4bl0Al0 ft 

Double-pointed Tacks.86 % 

Wire Carpet Nalls.dis 60dl0 f 

Wire Brads snd Nalls.See NaUs, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. K. G B. Mfg. Oo.'s U«t.. ..dG MGIO ft 

T«p HpTpm.—Common and Rlt^.dG tOGlO t 

ives’ Tap Borers.dG 88^*6 % 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.dG 2UA10 G 80 % 

Clark's...dls 884% G 86 f 

Tapea* BfeatsarlBg*—Amerlean.... dG864tlOft 

Spring...dG40a 

(%8tennan't.Jtegular ifst dG 26 G SO ft 

ThenBeasetem.-TlB Caae.dG 80 G 80Gio ft 

Thloible Gketna*—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale* 

Steel Wire. Standard IGt .........dG 6 OA 10 G 6 ft 

Tinners* Gheara, 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. G W.).. .dG SO g 26 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. Malllnson G Co.dis 83 h« 

Tinware. 

BtampM.JapaBnedG Pieced, list Jan. 20. ir . 

j.. ... .dG 70G10 a /OGIOG 6 ft 

Tire Bendera. Upaettera, dkc* 

Stoddard’s Ugbtoing 1 ire Upsettert.dls 15 % 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. .xlG 16 % 

Tobacco Cottera. 

Enterprise Mfg. Ca (Champion).-dG 20G10 e - 

Wood Bottom. .. ....P dos 86.00G 86.26 

AH Iron.p dos $4.26 

Nashua Lock Ca's.p doa 118.00, dls 50 g 66 a 

Wilson's.dG 6b 1 

Clipper (Sargent G Ca).P dos 824. dG 6 OG 1 OGIO f 

Acme.p dos 890.00, dG 40 % 

Tranaeni Lilfcers 

Wollensak’s Patent Iron Bronsed..dls 60 % 

Relber's uronsed Iron Rods list Jan. 1,1887.dG 6 OG 2 ^ 
Relber's Real Bronse or Nickel Plate. IGt Jan. 1 . 

1887.dls 60G2 ^ 

Excelsior.. dG 60G10G2 •• 

Shaw's. ..dG60Giu 

Psyson's OnlversaL.-.dls 40 G 4 OGIO \ 

Crown and Star. dls b0 1 

Traps* 

Oam#— 

Newbonse. .dG 86 G 40Gn a 

Uneldn Pattern..... .. .-dG 70 G 70G6 % 

Game. Blake’s Patent-.dls soAiOdtr a 

Mouee and Ba t — 

Mouse. Wood. Choker-.P dos boles. iig12«> 

Mouse, Round Wire.p dos 81 . 6 O. dls 10 % 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.p dos 82.60, dls 10 « 

Mouse, Catcb->m-allve.p dos 82.60. dls if % 

Mouse, *' Bonansa ". .P cross 810 net 

Mouse. Delusion.P gross 118.90, dG 16 a 


Rat. " Decoy •.P gross 8 IO.O 0 . dG 10 ft 

Ideal. P gross HO 

Ovclone ..P gross 86J86 

Hotchkiss MetaJlto Mouse, 6-hole traps... P dos 00# 

I n full cases. P dos 76# 

Trawela. ^ 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plaaterlat.-.dGtl % 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.dG 16 % 

Dlsston’s Brick and Plasteiia^.-dG 86 G 26G10 ft 

Peace’s Plastering.dG 26 ft 

Clement G Maynard’a.dG 90 ft 

Rose's Bnok. og 16 G 90 ft 

Braae's Brick.dG 96 ft 

Worrall's Brick and Plaaterlng...dG9C % 

Garden.dG 70 ft 


Tii ere.—Batter and Ohaeaa. 

Traehay Warehaaaej dko. 

a GL. Block Ca's Ust.1^... ... 

Taken. Bailer*—bee Pipe 
Twine* BO. 

Na O.FlaxTwlna WandtftB BaUs..-88# 


No. 18, 

No. 18, 

No. 24. 

Naso, 

Na 90A Mattraas. 
Chalk Line, Cottoa 
Mason Line, Linen, 
8-Ply Hemp, ar “ ' 


8-Ply Hemp.: 



-..91# 

.-18# 

..-18# 

... 10 # 


,. dGtftft 
-..dG 40 ft 

a 

80# 

29# 

.2l^Gf 


’atent..P doa 811.00. dG JOGIOGIO ft 

•..p doa ilLoo, dls 88G ft 

... . -.P doa P 0 LJI 4 : JajpM. flO. .dG U ft 
i*s .P dot 8iaoo, dG OOGIO ft 


a BalG (Bpnag Twine).Ilk 

__».12 G 12k 

8 -Ply Hemp. IH h BalU.U G Uh 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 BalG to a.16# G K 

V 8 .4 akd 6 Ply Jute, H a BalG .-tOf 

1^001 ...-OG# G CM# 

Paper..WGil# 

Cotton Mope-0.9.19 and 16 a to doa.18# 

ViloBd* Box.. dGSOGOfGSft 

fTsi nllol 

Plsber G NorrG DonbG Scraw.dls i6Gl0ft 

Stephens*.-....dG96 G 80ft 

Parker's.dG 90 G 96 ft 

WlUon’s.dG 66 ft 

Howard's.dls 40 ft 

Bonney's.-.dGfOalOft 

Millers FaUs..diS 40 G 4^ .^0 ft 

Trenton.dG 40G6 40G10 ft 

Merrlll'A.-.dGlft^ft 

Sargent's .dG OOGIOGIO ft 

Backus and Union. dG 40ft 

Double Screw Lee . .dis 16G10 ft 

Prentiss.dG 90G6 ■ 86 ft 

^Wm^eoy Adlnstabto.-.r G40ft 

Bonney'a Non. 8 G 8 .P dos 816.00. dG 4 GIO ft 

Steam's.-.dG SSVftGlO G 38t^l0G10 ft 

Steam's Silent Saw YGea.dls 884* G 86 ft 

Sargent's.dG OOGlOiaOft 

Hopkins*.P dos 817.60 dG 10 ft 

Reading.dG 40G10| 

Wentworth..dG ftOGlOft 

Combination Hand Ylso.P gro. 848.00 

Oowell Hand Yisea.dG 90 ft 

Bauer's Pipe YGee.-dG 10 ft 

.JW, 

.*d<«,4oa 

W Maker Oattere. 

Smith's Patent..P doi_81S.00^dG sOGlOttO ft 

Johnson's. 

Penny's 

Appleton's __ . _ 

Bonney's . .dGSOGiOft 

3Ge.. Jft 6-10 14 H H G 1 

Washers__ f • 64i 44 8K 8)4 SG 

In lots less thsn 800 a, P a, add G#i O-B^kes 1# to 
list. 

Wodffoa*—Iron.P B 8 G« 

Well Baekota* GalTaalaed.. _ . _ 

RlU’s..# dos ..19 qt.. 84.96; 14 OU. 86 JH 

Iron Clad. p doa.. 14 qt., |4.9e g ^60 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.P oos |4.9i G hM 

Whiting's Wired Top.P dos 84.0( G tStS 

Well Wkael »-8 in., n. 86 : 10 in.. 89.70- 19 la- 
88 . 2 ^ . 

WIFP. 

hron— 

Market. Br. G Ann.. Not. 0 to 18.dG 76G76G6 s 

Market. Oopwred. Nos. 0 to 18.dG 70G70G10 ft 

Market. Oalvaalsed, Moa. 0 to 18.dG 06G10 ft 

Market. Tin’d.Tinned list Nos.OtolS.. 

dG e7GG67HG6 ft 

Stone Br. G Ann’d. Noa. 16 to 18.dls 72GG6 g76 % 

Stona Blight GAnn'd. Noa. 10 to 96.dG 76G5G76G10 ft 
Stone.Br. G Ann'd. Not. 87 to 86 .. .dG 76G10G6G80 f 
Stona Tin'd. lin'd IGt. Noa 18 to 86 ..dG 70 Gir g 76 t 

Tinned Broom Wtra Moa 18 to 84.dG 72GG761 

Galvanised Fence.dG 66 GmG 6 % 

Annealed Fenoa Noa 8 G 9.dls 7(G76G6 ft 

Annealed Ompe. Noa 10 to 14.- ..dG 76G76G6ft 

Brass* iGt. Jaai8.'84.dis 16 g 80 s 

Cooper, list Jan 18.1884.dG 20 # 26 % 

Barn Kenoe..See Trade Repors 

WGe on SpooG.-.dls 66 ft 

Matin-s Steel end Tinned Wire on SpooG.dG 40 ft 

Malle’s Brass and Copper Wire on SpooG.dG 80 ft 

Cast Steel Wire-. .dG 60 % 

Stnba’ Steel Wire.-IROO to 8 . dG SOf 

Steel Music Wire, Noa 18 to 80. 66 # P f 

Pletnre Wire.dG 60G10ft 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.P100019.00. dG 96 « 

Wire Glotnes Unea See Llnea 
Wire Cloth* Betting, dtc* 

Painted Screen Cloth. No. p 100 sq. ft.|L90 

Palnt^ Scre«>n Cloth, No p 100 sq. ft.$2.09 

Galvanised Wire Netting.ols 70G10 G 76ft 

Wire I^oda.—Pee Bright Wire Gooda 

Wire Rope.-LGt May 1.1886.dls 8 Sh ft 

Wrenehea.—Amenean Adjustable.dU 46 . 

Baxter's Adluatahle "B**.dls 401'0 G 60 « 

Baxter's Diagonal.dG 40G1 G 60 ft 

Coes* Oennlne... .dG 66 Gb 

Coes’ *’ Mechanics***.-.dG 66G10GS « 

Girard Standard.dG 70G10 f 

LamsoD G Sessions* Engineers*.dG 60G10 ft 

Lamson G Sessions’ Standard.dG TOGlO ft 

Coes’ Pattern. Wrongnt.. 

Girard Agrlcnltnral. 

Lamson G Sessions* AgrleultnraL.. 

Sterling Wrought... ... 

BemG G Call's Patent Oomblnatkm.dG 86 ft 

Bern's G Call’s Merrick’s Pattern .dG 86 ft 

Bemls G Call’s Brlgg’s Patt<r«M.dG 86 ft 

Bemls G Call’s Cylinder or Gaa Pipe.-dG 40G6 « 

BemG G Call's No, 8 Ptj>9 .—dG S64t6 a 




.dbiSOGSOGSft 


Aiken's Pocket (Bright)..9^90, dG 60G10 ft 

The Favorite Pock^Biighl).P dM 14.00. dG 401 

Webster's Patent Oomblnaaon.dG tS ft 

Boardman's.dG 81 ■ 26 ft 

Always Ready.dG 26G61 

Alligator. dG60ft 

Donotaue's Engineer.dG 86 ft 

Acme. Bright. dG R0G8 ft 

Acme. Nickeled. dls COGSa 

Walkers.dG 66G8 % 

Diamond..dls 40 ft 

Diamond Patent Steel .dG 40 « 

Wringers, Cloihee. 

LLit Jau. 10 1838, 82.bO otL 
Wroaght Gaeda* 

SUples Hooks Ga. G Jan. 18.:’87.dG HOGMSOGSh 
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THE IRON AGE 


August 23, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

AUOUSX 22, 1888. 

The foUoirixig quotationi are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our we^ly market reports. 


IRON AND 8 TKEI 4 . 

Bar Iron fkom Store. 

Common Iron: 

to 2 in. round and square.. ) b 1 on 9 nrv 

rtodln. x»<tolto..„.f*® 1 .« 0 @*. 00 # 

•Refined Iron: 

94 to 2 in. round and square.. i 

1 to 4 in. X 94 to 154 in.V V lb 2.10 *.«»< 

4^ to 6 in. X ^ to 1 in. ) 

1 to 6 in. X 94 and 5*16 .9 1b 2.80 2 45^ 

Rods —94 and 11-16 round and sq..^ ^ 2.20 2.354 

Bands—1 to 6 x 816 to No. 12.V lb 2.80 g 2.454 

•• Burden Beet ” Iron, base price. lb 8.00 @ ... 4 
Burden's *• H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

price.« lb 2 80 ® ....f 

“TOter"..ib lb 8.10 ftp....4 

Norway Rods .4.00 © 5.004 

Iflercbant Steel 11*001 Store. 

Per pound. 

'Opra-Hearth and Bessemer Blachinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price m small lots.2944 34 

Bwt Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8944 ^ 94 
Beet Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

smaU lots.5^4 @ 64 

For Clasalflcatton aod Fztras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste*'l Association of the United States. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Agt, June 21, 1888. 

Sbeet Iron IPom Store. 



Common American. 

R. G 

Cleaned. 

10 to 16... 

... 9 ? lb 2.75 

@ 2.804 

8.25 

(§*. 

4 

17 to 2C .. 

...%» lb 2.H5 

(ift 3004 

.3.25 

^ 8..50 


21 to 2 i... 

...V tt) 3.00 

8.104 

3.50 

(Tt .... 

.i 

25 and ». 

. ..V lb 3 20 

kn .... 

3..50 

. 

.4 

27. 

.. lb 8.35 

3.37H< 

8.75 

. 

4 

28. 

...VS* 8.50 

(§r. f 

4.00 

(Zt . 

.f 


2(1 qual. 


4 38 (Tii 
4.75 Gi. 
5.12 kt, 
5.48 (ft}- 


.4 

.4 

.4 

..4 

B. 94 


B B 

Oalv’d, 14 to 20, lb. 4.5<) (a 
Oalv’d, •-1 to 24. ^ lb, 4.87V4 
Galv’d, 25 to 26. P tt>. 5 25 (Si 

Galv’d, 27. ^ lb,.5.62^ ^ 

Galv’d. 28. V lb, 6.00 . 5.85 

Patent Planished.pibAl04 

Russia. ^ lb 0H4 IO 4 

American Cold Rolled B. B.^ lb 54 ret 74 

Engfllab Steel fPon* Store. 

Best Cast.^ Tb 1.5 4 

Extra Cast .lb IGU f<t i7 4 

Swaged, Cast.lb 16 4 

Best Double Shear.^Ibl5 4 

Blister, 1st quality.^ lb 12^4 

German Steel, Best. V lb lO 4 

2d quahty. ^Ih 9 4 

8d quality.8 4 

Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality.V lb 15 4 

2d quahty.^ lb 14 4 

8d quality. .V lb 12^4 

IVETA bS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.244 

Straits. Pigs.244 

English. Pigs.244 

Straits in Bars.254 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.75 26 00 

“ • .IC, 12x13.6.«X)C((. 6.25 

“ . IC, 14 x 20 . 6 75((n 6.00 

“ “ .tC. 20x28. l ».25(rn 12.f0 

.TX. 10x14 . 7.25 (it. 7..5U 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 


I I I 

I s I 

5 o o 

«« «« *0 

OOP 

5c 55 




yA 1 

_ 

(lA 

^ (m; 

ia 

QA 

eu\ nA \ 

An_ 

(M 

^ QA_ 

W- 

-96 


Over 841n.wi(iel 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per poimd. 


i 

8 

0 

M 

0 

i 

i 

8 

1. 

z 

3 

n 

«o 


0* 

0 

a N 
0 


2 

s 

s 

i 

2 

2 

2® 

s 

g 

« 



© 

00 

5 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

.38 

25 

25 

25 

26 

28 

30 

34 


25 

2b 

26 

27 

29 

88 

86 


25 

25 

’26 

28 

80 

84 

88 


25 

25 

27 

29 

31 

35 

....1 


25 

25 

28 

80 

82 

86 



25 

25 

80 

82 

87 




25 

26 

81 






26 

27 







27 

28 







28 

30 








“ .IX, 12x12 

“ IX, 14 X 20. 

»» “ IX, 2()x 2m 

* “ .DC, 12*4 X 17. 

4* *• ...DX, 12*4 X 17. 

Calland Grade.IC. lOx 14. 

“ IC. I2x 


7.50 (7t 

.... 7 25 (rr. 7.50 

.15.25 (Tt 15 50 

.... 5..50(7(. 5.75 
... I.OO 7 25 

. 26.00 

. 6 2.5 

IC. 14x20. bW 


Allaway Grade.. 


...IX. lOx 14. 

...IX. 12x 12. 

...IX, 14 x20 
. .IC, 10 X 14.. 

. ..IC, 12 X 12 . 
...IC, 14 X -.'0 . 

20 x 28 . 

, ..IX. 10 X 14 . 
..IX, 12 X 12 . 

. ..rx, 14 X 


.$5.2.5 (Tn 
. •5..50 Ut 

. .5.2.5 (it 
. 10.'. 5 ((£ 
. 6.25 
0 50 (it 
6.2.5 {if 




7.50 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.30 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, 9 ^ inch diameter and over, per 

pound.. .254 

Circles, 60 inches In diameter and less, 3 cents 
per.pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter. Inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 06 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cmd or Hard Rolled ('opper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per squsre foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms., Pita and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.284 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.294 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 314 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,18 and 14 x 48 

each. 84 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .304 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x bO 

in.), each.154 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.. 124 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 In. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 124 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. .2^4 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 


Braaa and Copper Tabes. 


.IX, 2«'X28. 12.50 

5.(>i rrf. ... 

6.1X) rrt .... 


Seamless Copper. 

% inch I? m.504 

' ' “ .444 

“ .424 

“ . 494 

“ . 394 

“ . 374 

.ai4 


1 


Seamless Brass. 

% Inch ^ lb. 474 

U “ *• 414 

•k ’• “. 374 

% “ “ 364 

1 “ “ 344 

IH “ •• 814 


...DC, 12W X 1 

. .DX, 12^ X 17. 

Coke Plates —Hrifjht. 

Steel Coke.—IC. 10 x 14, U x 20 .. $4.Hi ft .... 

10x20. 7.51) 7.6.5 

*20X2^.10.0.1 ((^ In.ir, 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 X 20. 5.6.5 

BV Grade.—1C, 10 x 14. 14 x 20.4.7u (ti .. 

Charcoal riate'i. — Terne. 


Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20.. 

20 X 28 . 

IX, 14 X A). 

20 X 28_ 

Abecame Grade.—IC, 14 x 20... 

20 X -28.. 
IX, 14 X . 


20 X 


..^4.62L(; fa 

.... 9 2 '. (ft. 

.. 5.(:2!.ij (a. 
..11.3;u (r/. 

.. .. 4.5^1 tt£. 

_ 9.00 (o-. 

- 5.:)0 


10,80 


Tin Boiler Plates. 

fXX, 14x26.112 sheets.$I2.;*.0 (Ft $12.'3 

IXX, 14 X 28. 112 sheets.... 12 7.5 

IXX,14x31.112 sh ets . 14.2.5 ((i, 

Copper. 

Ditty:', Pig. [Bar and I*jg(»t. 44: Old Copper, 34 
lb. Manufaotiued (including all artieles ol 
which Coppe -is 0 umponent of chiel value), 
4k < ad valoreie 

Ingot. 

Lake.17..504 

“ Anchor ” Brand. .. . . . (a 174 


Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. 10 ^ \5% 

Speller. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 ^ ICO Tb. 

Western Sjielter.5^4 

“ Ber ;2 npert ". 

“ Bertha*'.e>i 84 

I Zinc. 

Diitv: Sh^'ct, 2^4 ^ lb. 

00(1 lh eask.s. 6)^< 

I Per It' . 74 

I head. 

' Duty: Pig. $2 ^ KVi Ib. Old Lead, 24 Ib. Pipe 
I and Slu ets. 34 'e^ 11*. 

I Anieriean.4^/^ (Ft. ,54 

I Newark . .. ft .54 

j Bar..(({ .5Uj'. 

1 Hipe, subject to trade diseonnt_ ... . 

I Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to tr^de discount.bV 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount. 4('C 

' Sheet, subje. t to trade discount. 7K.iu 

I .Solder, 

I i/. C?, V& (Guaranteed). ... . b5c 

1 hxtra Wiping.b44 

j Tr.e prie*“s of the nmnv other qualifes of Solder 
I in the market indicated b> private brands vary 
according to cumpusiiion. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.V It, 134:^ (Tr 144 

Hallett 8 . •. “ 

Plumbe*‘s’ Brass IWork. 

Discount 
I>er cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops. 

Ground Stops, Hydrant (^ocks, Slc .55,yKKs::2 

Corporation Cocks.55&10<Sr2 


Cqiporation Cocks, ’’Mueller” PaUem. from 

Wwtem list.55A10At 

Ground Basin and Sharopooinir Clocks....6OA10A8 

Compression Basin Cocks.60A10AI 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.SfiAlOAI 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10AI 

Compree-ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks .50&10A2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.60A10AI 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocka 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.fiOAlOAt 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56A10AI 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.55A10AI 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basm 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, (?istem 
Valves, Pump Valves and Sirainars, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.66A10A2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers SfiAlOAt 
Boiler Ck>uplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.26.dIslO 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per Bet.$1.90...dia 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions:.SfiAlOftl 

Union Joints.60A10AI 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.65Al(Mtt 

Hose Goods .,.56A10AS 

Steam and Gaa Flttera^ Bmaa and 
Iron Bfork. 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60A10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40A10A8 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10AI 

Brass Globe Angle and Comer Valves.... .60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves. . ... 60A10A2 

Brass Check Valves.60A10^ 

Brass Hose Valves.60A10^ 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . 60A1013 

Brass Safety Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Whisile Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

60A10&2 

Brass Butterfly and llirottie Valves.60A10&2 

Brass Pump Valves.SOAIO^ 

Brass Steam Cocks. 57>4A10^ 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.57V6&10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cupe.. 

60A10AS 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups. 

50&10&2 

Bra.s8 Lubricators.60A10it2 

Brass Air Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Air Cocks.—6OA10A:2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55A10^ 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .6O&10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion JolDts.50A10dI 

Brass Test Pumps. 50A10AS 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.5OA10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2*^A10A2 

Brass Union Joints.60A103t2 

Brass Soldering Unions aod Nipnles .. ..55A10d2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 66A10Jtt 

Iron Body Globe, Angie, Cross and Check 

Valves ... .65A10AI 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and Fixit Valves.65A10^ 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.dS&lOAI 


IVIlBcellnneoaa, 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...TOdlO 
. ..75A10 


*1 


Paints. 

Black, T>amp—Coach Painters’.fi) 22 ^ 214 

“ Ordinary. 64 

Black, ivory Drop, fair.12 154 

’• “ best. 284 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 84; assorted cans. 114 

Blue. Prussian, fall to best.40(gt554 

“ ‘* “ In oil.45^554 

“ Chine.se dry . 704 

•’ Ultramarine..18(^804 

Brown, Siianish. 1144 

Van Dyke.10(^134 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass’d cans, 94: kegs. 74 

Gr^en, Chrome . 15^234 

Green, ('hrome in oil.14 (F^ 18 254 

Gre#*n, Pans. .good, 204 ; best, 254 

(ireen. Pari.s in oil .K^od, 804; best, 354 

Iron ' ail t. Bripht Red.tt) 2t44 

Iron Paint, Brown. lb 

Iron Paint, Purple.V lb .34 

Iri n Paint. Ground In oil. Bright Red_ 7^ Tb 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red . ^ Tb 5^4 

Iron PaiT.t. Gr* und iu oil, Brown. ^ Tb 5^4 

Iron Paint, Gioiiiid, Purple.|?lbt>4 

Litharge.6>44 

Mineral Paints.2 44 

(France Mineral . 104 

Red Lead. Ain(*ricjn .6^ 

Red Venetian (F.ng.) dry.$1.65 @$1.?0 

Bed Venetian in oil.asst'd cans, 114 ; kegs, 84 

Red Indian Dry.9 @ 124 

Bose Pink. 10 
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The Ericsson Sun Motor. 

In view of the attention which the appli¬ 
cation of solar heat to motive power pur¬ 
poses has recently received in France, a 
contribution which the distinguished en¬ 
gineer, Capt. John Encsson has just made 
to Nature will be read with special inter¬ 
est. It relates to his sun motor, to which 
he has given a good deal of time and at¬ 
tention within the past few years, and 
through his courtesy we are enabled to 
present engravings of it this week, to¬ 
gether with his description. 

India, South America and other coun¬ 
tries, says Captain Ericsson, interested in 
the employment of sun-power for mechani¬ 
cal purposes, have watched with great at¬ 
tention the result of recent experiments in 
France, conducted by M. Tellier, whose 
plan of actuating motive engines by the 


piston of the motive engine: Fig. 1 rep¬ 
resents a perspective view of a cylindrical 
heater ana a frame supporting a series of 
reflecting mirrors composed of narrow 
strips of window glass coated with silver 
on the under side. The frame consists of 
a light structure of wrought iron or steel, 
provided with transverse ribs, as shown by 
the illustration, each rib being accurately 
bent to a parabolic curvature whose focus 
coincides with the axis of the cylindrical 
heater. It need hardly be stated that the 
mirrors supported by the said transverse 
ribs continue from side to side of the 
frame, which accordingly resembles a 
parabolic trough whose bottom is com- 
wsed of mirrors. It will be readily un¬ 
derstood that this trough, with its bent 
ribs and flat mirrors, forms a perfect para¬ 
bolic reflector, to which a cylinm*ical 
heater, as stated, may be attached for gen- 


which Tellier’s apparatus, tested at Paris, 
was intended to displace. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATED RE¬ 
FLECTOR. 

1 . The mirrors which reflect the solar 
rays are devoid of curvature, being flat 
narrow strips of ordinary window glass, 
cut to uniform width and length, perfectly 
straight. 

2. The under sides of said strips are 
coated with silver by a process which pre¬ 
vents the action of the sun’s rays from 
destroying the silver coating as in ordinary 
looking glasses. 

8 . The mirrors supported by the bent 
metallic ribs extending from side to side 
of the parabolic trough are held down by 
the heads of small screws tapped into the 
ribs. Thin slats of wood may be intro¬ 
duced between the mirrors and the ribs— 


THE ERICSSON SUN MOTOR. 







direct application of solar heat has been 
supposed to be more advantageous than 
the plan adopted by the writer of increas¬ 
ing the intensity of the solar rays by a 
series of reflecting mirrors. The published 
statements that **the heat-absorbing sur¬ 
face ” of the French apparatus presents an 
area of 215 square feet to the action of the 
sun’s rays, and that *Hhe work done has 
been only 48,360 foot-pounds per hour,” 
furnish data proving that Tellier’s inven¬ 
tion possesses no practical value. 

The results of protracted experiments 
with my sun motor, provided with reflecting 
mirrors, as stated, have established the 
fact that a surface of 100 square feet pre¬ 
sented at riffht angles to the sun at noon 
in the latituae of New York during sum¬ 
mer develops a mechanical energy reach¬ 
ing 1,850,000 foot-pounds per hour. The 
advocates of the French system of dis¬ 
pensing with the cumbrous mirrors” will 
do well to compare the said amount with 
the insignificant mechanical energy repre¬ 
sented Dy 48,860 foot-pounds per hour 
developed by 215 square feet of surface 
exposed to the sun by Tellier during his 
experiments in Paris. 

The following brief description will give 
a clear idea of the nature ana arrangement 
of the reflecting mirrors adopted by the 
writer for increasing the intensity of the 
solar heat which imparts expansive force 
to t. e medium propelling the working 


erating steam or expanding the gases in¬ 
tended to actuate the piston of the motive 
engine. Regarding the mechanism for 
turning the reflector toward the sun, 
engineers are aware that various combina¬ 
tions, based on the principle of the “uni¬ 
versal joint ” may be employed. 

Concerning previous attempts made in 
France to utilize solar energy for mechan¬ 
ical purposes, it is well known that prac¬ 
tical en^neers, having critically examined 
Mouchot’s solar engine, which M. Tellier 
proposes to supersede, find that it is in¬ 
capable of developing sufficient power for 
any domestic purpose. Again, the investi¬ 
gations carriea out by order oif the French 
Government, to ascertain the merits of 
Mouchot’s invention, show that irrespect¬ 
ive of the great expense of silver-lined 
curved metmlic reflectors for increasing 
the insufficient energy of direct solar radi¬ 
ation, these reflectors cannot be made on a 
sufficient scale for motors having adequate 
power to meet the demands of commerce; 
nor is it possible to overcome the difficulty 
of rapid wear of the delicate silver lining 
of the metallic reflectors consequent on at¬ 
mospheric influence, which after a few 
hours of exposure renders their surfaces 
tarnished and ineffective unless continually 
polished. A glance at the accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 1) shows that the reflector 
constructed for my sun motor differs alto¬ 
gether from that originated by Mouchot, 


I an expedient of some importance in local 
ities where the reflector is exposed to high 
winds. 

4. It needs no explanation that the re¬ 
flecting surface of the mirrors cannot be¬ 
come tarnished by atmospheric influence, 
since the bright side of the silver coating 
is permanently protected by the glass; 
hence it will be only neceisary to remove 
dust from the mirrors, an operation readily 
performed by feather brushes secured to 
light handles of suitable length. 

5. The frame of the reflector, being 
composed of rolled bars of iron or steel, 
requires no finish, excepting the top of the 
transverse ribs, which must correspond 
accurately with a given parabolic curva¬ 
ture. It should he observed that the 
needed accuracy is readily attained by a 
cutting tool guided by a bar of proper 
form. 

6 . Regarding cost of construction it will 
suffice to state that manufacturers of glass, 
both in the United States and Germany, 
supply the mirrors, cut to exact size and 
silvered, at a rate of 60 cents per square 
foot, the weight being 106 pounds per 
100 square feet. Consequently the cost of 
the reflector and heater for the sun motor 
will not much exceed that of a steam 
boiler and appurtenances, including chim 
ney. The cost of the engine, apart from 
the reflector, will not be greater than that 
of an ordinary steam engine. 
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7. With reference to durability it will be 
evident that the light metallic frame with 
its mirrors, and a heater acted upon only 
by reflected solar heat, will last much 
longer than steam boilers subjected to the 
action of fire, soot and corrosion. 

Let us now briefly consider the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the sun motor— 
namely, the increase of the intensity of 
the sun’s radiant energy by parallel rays 
and flat reflecting surfaces permanently 
protected against atmospheric influence. 
It has been supposed that the lens and the 
curved reflecting surface, by converging 
the sun’s rays, could alone increase the 
intensity of radiant heat. But Newton’s 
demonstration, showing that the tempera¬ 
ture produced by solar radiation is “as 
the density of the rays,” taught me to 
adopt in place of curved surfaces and con¬ 
verging rays, flat surfaces and parallel 
rays, as shown by Fi^. 2, which repre- 
flente a transverse section of part of the 
reflector. The direct vertical solar rays, 
it will be seen, act on |the mirrors, wlule 
the reflected rays, divided into diagonal 
clusters of parallel rays, act on the heater, 
the surface of which will thus be exposed 
to a dense mass of reflected rays, ana con¬ 
sequently raised to a temperature exceed¬ 
ing 600° F. at noon during ordinary sun¬ 
shine. 

The cost, durability and mechanical 
energy of the sun motor being thus dis¬ 
posed of, it remains to be shown whether 
the developed energy is continuous or 
whether the power of the engine changes 
with the increase and diminution of zenith 
distance and consequent variation of at¬ 
mospheric absorption. Evidently, an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the diathermancy of 
terrestrial atmosphere is indispensable to 
determine whether the variation of the 
radiant energy is so great that the devel¬ 
opment of constant power becomes im¬ 
practicable. Of course, manufacture and 
commerce demand a motor developing/wZZ 
power during a modem working day of 
eight hours. Observations relating to at¬ 
mospheric diathermancy, continued during 
a series of years, enable me to assert that 
the augmentation of solar intensity during 
the middle of the day is so moderate that, 
by adopting the simple expedient of wast¬ 
ing a certain amount of the superabundant 
heat generated while the sun is near the 
meridian (as the steam engineer relieves 
the excess of pressure by opening the 
safety valve), a uniform working power 
will be develop^ during the stipulated 
eight hours. The opening of the safety 
vfdve, however, means waste of coal raised 
from a great depth at great cost, possibly 
transported a long distance, while the 
radiant heat wasted automatically by the 
sun motor is produced by fuel obtained 
from an inexhaustible storehouse free of 
cost and transportation. 

It will be proper to mention that the 
successful trial of the sun motor, described 
and illustrated in Nature^ vol. xxxi. p. 
217, attracted the special attention of 
landowners on the Pacific coast then in 
search of power for actuating the machin¬ 
ery needea for irrigating their sun-bumt 
lands. But the mechanical detail con¬ 
nected with the concentration at a single 
point of the power developed by a senes 
of refiectors was not perfected at the time; 
nor was the investigation relating to at¬ 
mospheric diathermancy sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to determine with precision the 
retardation of the radiant heat caused by 
increased zenith distance. Consequently 
no contracts for building sim motors could 
then be entered into, a circumstance which 
greatly discouraged the enterprising Cali¬ 
fornian agricultarists prepared to carry out 
forthwith an extensive system of irrigation. 
In the meantime a simple method of con¬ 
centrating the power of many reflectors at 
a given point has been perfected, while 
the retardation of solar energy caused by 


increased zenith distance has been accur¬ 
ately determined, and found to be so in¬ 
considerable that it does not interfere with 
the development of constant solar power 
during the eight hours called for. 

The new motor being thus perfected, 
and first-class manufacturing establish¬ 
ments ready to manufacture such ma¬ 
chines, owners of the sun-burnt lands on 
the Pacific coast may now with propriety 
reconsider their grand scheme of irriga¬ 
tion by means of sun power. 


Domestic Motive-Power by Atmos¬ 
pheric Exhaustion. 

The system of power distribution by 
creating a partial vacuum in the supply 
mains, as developed in Paris, France, has 


been referred to in The Iron Age several 
times since operations in connection with 
it were first commenced. In the last lasue 
of the Excerpt Minutes of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Bntish Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers, however, we find additional par¬ 
ticulars originally contributed to the 
Bulletin of the Soci6t6 Industrielle de 
Mulhouse by M. E. Dollfus. From these 
we take the following: 

The principle consists in maintaining a 
vacuum, averaging 67 per cent., or 20 
inches of mercury, but occasionalljr reach¬ 
ing to 76 per cent., or 224 inches, in a res¬ 
ervoir serving to regulate the pressure in 
the pipes. The air-pump, an ordinary 
compressor working reversely, consists of 
a cast-iron cylinder, on the ends of which 
the suction-valves and discharge-valves 
are mounted. The piston, also of cast- 
iron, is formed with several grooves in 
the circumference, the two outer grooves 
being fitted with india-rubber rings. 
These rings are pressed against the cyl¬ 
inder by air passing through the piston. 
The valves are of india-rubber. The ex¬ 
haust reservoir is 49 inches in diameter, 
11J feet in length. The air is discharged 
into a sheet-iron chimney, by which it is 
carried off clear of the engine-house, thus 


causing a slight draft, which aids the 
pump. Water is injected into the cylin¬ 
der to obviate the rise ot temperature 
which would otherwise occur from the 
compression of the rarefied air to atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. The pump is worked by 
direct connection with a horizontal Corliss 
condensing steam engine of 90 horse¬ 
power, making 36 tuins per minute, and 
working with an initial steam pressure 
of 44 atmospheres, cutting off at one-fifth. 
The efficiency of the pump is estimated at 
98 per cent, of the po wer transmitted. The 
maximum demand for power, supposing 
all the motors to be at work at the same 
time, is 35 horse-power. 

It can be proved that, with a perfect 
machine, 1 c. m. of air entering the main 
produces 13,530 k^. of work. In practice 
the air cylinder utilizes 93 per cent, of the 


power transmitted; of this proportion the 
exhaust motors in turn give a maximum of 
60 per cent.; the loss of head in the main 
is 6 per cent.; lastly, the air yields only 
85 per cent, of its total capacity for work. 
The resulting coefficient is 46 per cent., 
and the actual work of 1 c. m. of air is 
13,530 X 0.45 = 6088 kg. (44,034 foot¬ 
pounds). From the exhaust^ reservoir a 
main is laid in the sewers or in trenches, 
and is provided with as many branches as 
necessary. A junction is made with the 
pipes for each subscriber, who is furnished 
with a special stop-cock. 

The principal pipes are of cast iron, in 
lengths of 1 m., and of varying diameter, 
10 inches and 8 inches from the pumping 
station to the sewer, and 8 inches and 4 
inches in the sewer or trench. They are 
from 0.25 inch to 0.40 inch in thickness. 
The joints of the pipes are run w’ith lead 
against an india-rubber ring, and calked 
in the usual way. The conduits do not 
exceed from 1 mile to I 4 miles in length. 
Greater lengths than these induce very 
sensible losses of head; hence the necessity 
for creating a series of centers. Condensa¬ 
tion water in the pipes is not provided 
against, as the water carried by the atmos¬ 
pheric air vaporizes under the low press- 
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lire. But, on the other hand, the air, in 
entering the conduit, expands rapidly and 
falls in temperature, when the entering 
moisture may freeze and clog the motors. 
For such a contingency the company de¬ 
cline responsibility. 

By the secondary motors the pressure of 
the air is converted into work at once util- 
izable by the operator. Motors of three 
types have been empHyed—oscillating, 
rotative and trunk; The first has fallen 
into disuse, in consequence of waste by 
leakages. The operator simply turns a tap 
to start the engine, no further attention 
being necessary while his motoiiis at work. 
The rotative motor is specially con¬ 
structed for small powers of from to { 
horse-power. The trunk engine is em¬ 
ployed for powers of from 4 to 1 horse¬ 


power. The efficiency of the motors varies 
from 40 per cent, to 60 pei cent., accord¬ 
ing to the size of motor used. The num¬ 
ber of revolutions of each motor is regis¬ 
tered by a counter, in which a roller turns 
in contact with a friction-plate, at a greater 
or less radial distance from the center of 
the plate, according to the pressure de¬ 
veloped. Thus the variation of pressure 
is compensated for by the registering of a 
greater number of turns relatively as the 
pressure is augmented and a less number 
as it is reduced. 

r The economy effected by the use of these 
domestic motors is exemplified by the case 
of a brush-maker, wao works a saw and 
five drilling lathes. Now, with a 4 horse¬ 
power motor, five men do the work of 
eight employed previously, and the ex¬ 
penditure is about 60 cents per day for the 
motor-power, against about $3 for three 
men. In another case, that of the manu¬ 
facture of tortoise-shell combs, two lathes 
are employed, to drive which a man was 
formerly paid $1 per day of ten hours. 
Now, with a motor, the cost for power is 
only 50 cents per day. The charge for 
power of from ^ horse-power to 1 horse¬ 


power varies from 0.114 cent to 1.32 cents 
per 1000 revolutions, or from 1.77 cents to 
10 cents per hour. The hygienic advan¬ 
tage of the exhaustion motor in promoting 
ventilation is obvious. 


New 15-lnch Shaper. 


We show on this page a new 15-inch 
shaper, built by Messrs. Lodge, Davis & 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The stroke of 
the tool can be changed and adjusted while 
running. When the end of the ram is at 
the end of motion of 15 inches it has a 
bearing in the column slide of 21f inches. 
Being operated by a crank motion, the 
stroke of the shaper is at all times posi¬ 
tive, and it will invariably plane to a line, 


making it a particularly desirable tool for 
diemakers where accurate work is re¬ 
quired. The vise is swiveled, and may be 
transferred from the top of the table to 
the side, adapting the machine to a larger 
range of work. The vise opens 8 inches, 
is 2 inches deep and 10 inches wide. With 
each machine is furnished an improved 
box table. Work can be bolted on the top 
and both sides. Being made in this form 
it has in addition a degree of stiffness not 
possessed by one-sided tables. It can also 
be utilized as a receptacle for tools, &c. 
The table may be removed and the work 
bolted to the slotted apron to which the 
box table is attached. This is desirable in 
planing the tops and sides of heavy pieces, 
such as legs of machines, &c. The ma¬ 
chine is heavily geared, giving great 
power with high-belt velocity. The gears 
are well proportioned, and are cut from 
the solid; the machine has a vertical ad¬ 
justment of 18 inches, and a cross motion 
of 18 inches. The tool block has 5 inches 
feed in any direction. All the bearings 
are accurately scraped to a fit. The ma¬ 
chine has four changes of speed, and 
weighs 1500 jwunds. 

C 


Solid Drawn Copper Tubes. 


At the Glasgow Exhibition the Tharsis 
Sulphur and Sapper Company exhibited 
cylindrical copper billets used for making 
solid drawn tubes by a process invented 
by Mr. James Robertson. These billets 
are usually about 30 inches long and from 
4 inches to 7 inches diameter. Industries 
describes the j)rocess as follows: 

In practice, a hole 14 diameter is bored 
right through the billet by drills from 
cither end. The billet is then lightly 
skinned in a lathe to clean the surface, after 
which it is inclosed in a cast-steel con¬ 
tainer made in halves and bored out to suit 
the particular size of billet. This container 
rests on a stout bed plate, and remains sta¬ 
tionary while a pear-shaped mandrel at¬ 
tached to a revolving hydraulic ram is en¬ 
tered at one end of the hole in the billet. A 
flexible tube inserted in the other end of the 
hole supplies lubricant. On pressure being 
applied to the revolving ram which carries 
the mandrel, the metal of the billet gra¬ 
dually flows back in the container, in 
front of the mandrel, and in a few minutes 
the mandrel pierces the elongated billet, 
leaving a shell having the original outside 
diameter, but with a hole corresponding 
to the size of the mandrel. A sample cut 
in halves shows the operation partially 
completed. After annealing, this shell is 
ready for drawing hot in rolls, or cold in 
the usual draw benches. The temperature 
of the shell or mandrel never exceeds 120° 
F., and the only waste occurring in the 
process is the i4-mch hole through the 
center of the billet, and the surface clean¬ 
ing. This hole, however, is only a con¬ 
venience and is not ^n essential, for very 
frequently tubes hre pierced out of the 
solid, it being only a question of a little 
more power and a somewhat longer time. 

Oval billets are produced for another 
process of making solid drawn copper 
tubes, and measure 24 inches by 104 inenes 
by 24 inches thick, which are rolled hot 
in the direction of the shortest diameter 
till they become circular disks about 80 
inches diameter. By means of suitable 
dies and mandrels in a hydraulic press, 
and after annealing, these disks are cold 
worked successively into basins, conical 
domes, and ultimately into parallel tubes 
having one end closed. On punching 
out this closed end, a shell about 5 
feet long remains for finishing on the 
draw benches, and, with the exception of 
the closed end, all the metal of the origi¬ 
nal oval cake is in the shell. 


The Navy Department has invited 
proposals for the construction of one steel 
submarine torpedo boat complete, with 
torpedo fittings and appendages. The 
vessel is to be of the best and most modem 
design, and, so says the circular, must be 
constructed within the United States and 
of material of domestic manufacture. 
Bids will be received imtil January 4 
next. Some time ago Messrs. Cramp & 
Sons made two propositions for the con- 
stmetion of a vessel of this description, 
but they were rejected because of failure 
to guarantee its serviceableness. 

The trunk manufacturing interest of 
Louisville, Ky., is larger in the aggregate 
than at any other point in this country 
except Newark, N. J., and is principally 
carried on by three factories. To give an 
idea of the rapid growth of this industry: 
the firm of Laub, Stromberg and Kraus 
began work five years ago in an attic, or 
loft, employing five men altogether. To 
day they have on their pay-roll 100 work¬ 
men, have a factory four stories high and 
covering ibout 200 x 400 feet of ground. 
Their orders are so numerous that they 
cannot take any more, and have called in 
their salesmen. Their trade extends all 
over this coimtry and into Mexico. 
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The Cruiser Charleston. 


In this issue we publish engravings of 
the first of the new* cruisers, the Charles¬ 
ton, which was launched on the Pacific 
Coast a few weeks ago, the builders being 
the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, 
Cal. Though we briefly described the 
vessel at the time, some of the particulars 
will bear repetition. 

The Charleston has a central open super¬ 
structure, twin screws and two masts with 
military tops in which machine ^ns are 
mounted. She was built upon the plans 
of the swift Japanese cruiser Naniwa-Kan, 
built by Sir G. W. Armstrong, with such 
modifications as were render^ necessary 
by the conditions of the United States 
service and the substitution of 8-inch for 
10 -inch guns. The principal dimensions 
of the vessel are: Length over all, 820 
feet; length on load line, 800 feet; breadth, 
46 feet; mean draft, 18 feet 6 inches; dis¬ 
placement to mean load line, 8730. The 
indicated horse-power, with natural draft, 
is 6000; with forced draft, 7500. The 
maximum speed per hour is 18.9 knots. 
The crew will number 325 men. TThe ves¬ 
sel is double bottomed under engines and 
boilers. She has also a curved or turtle- 
back steel deck from 2 to 8 inches thick 
running from stem to stern and protecting 
everything below it, being a foot above 
load-water line at the crown and then 
sloping at its edges to 4 feet below the 
water. The coal bunkers are so arranged 
as to furnish further protection. 

A chart and wheel house is built under 
the bridge, containing steering wheels, 
engine telegraphs, steering lever, indicat¬ 
ors, speaking tubes to the conning tower 
and other parts of the vessel, folding chart- 
table, chart-lockers, telescope racks, &c. 

A conning tower is worked on the bridge. 
It is of imld steel, 2 inches thick on the 
vertical sides; the cover, } inch. It is 
fitted with steering lever, engine tele¬ 
graphs, indicator and speaking tubes. The 
floor has a grating for communication with 
the chart house. 

Hydraulic steering gear is fitted to the 
vessel, with wheel or levers in the conning 
tower and chart house. The steering gear 
is placed under the protective deck, well 
below the water. 

Two electric, incandescent, electric light¬ 
ing plants are arranged to work on the 
same circuit, each capable of providing at 
least 3200 candle-power of light. The 
lamps are so placed as to fully light up all 
parts of the ship, including coal bunkers, 
magazines, shell and ammunition rooms, 
running lights and lights for use on deck 
and aloft. Provision is made for draining 
water from the storerooms, chain lockers, 
coal bunkers and all other compartments 
of the vessel to places from which the wa¬ 
ter can be pumped by hand or steam. The 
ventilation of the living and storage spaces 
is by the exhaust system, and while natural 
ventilation is used as far as possible, arti¬ 
ficial exhausts are provided for all com¬ 
partments below the spar deck by means 
of two blowers of 10,000 cubic feet capac¬ 
ity per minute. The foul air of the coal 
bunkers is led into the funnel casing, and 
the bunkers have fresh-air pipes with large 
mouths opening into the hammock berth- 

ing- 

The horizontal plating of the protective 
deck is 2 inches thick, the sloping sides 8 
inches. 

The main battery consists of two 8-inch 
breech-loading nfies, mounted at each end 
of the superstructure in light barbettes 
about 3 feet high. Six 6-inch rifles are 
mounted on the same deck, tlii^*eon aside, 
in projecting sponsons. The secondary 
battery consists of four 6 pounders, rapid- 
fire rifles, six Hotchkiss revolving cannon 
and four Gatlings. Four above-water 
torpedo gtins or launching tubes are fitted. 
The motive power is furnished by two 
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horizontal compound engines placed in 
separate water-tight compartments and, 
as previously stated, developing 7500 in¬ 
dicated horse-power under forced draft. 
Each engine has a high and low pressure 
cylinder of 44 and 85 inches in diameter 
with a stroke of 36 inches. The crank 
shafts are a single forging of steel. The 
circulation and air pumps are worked by 
independent engines. The screws are 
three-bladed, about 14 feet in diameter. 
There are six main boilers in two separate 
water-ti^ht compartments, all with one 
smoke-pii>e. Those in the forward com¬ 
partment are 11 feet in diameter, and in 
the after compartment, 11 feet 6 inches. 
Air is driven into each fire-room to main¬ 
tain an air pressure of 2 inches of water. 
There will be a steam-starting and re¬ 
versing gear, distilling apparatus, aux¬ 
iliary bilge and fire pumps, ash-hoisting 
engines, a windlass for hoisting the anchor 
and for other heavy work, a steam winch 
for hoisting boats and light work gener¬ 
ally, and steam turning gear for the main 
engines. The coal supply at normal 
draft is 328 tons, but the bunker ca¬ 
pacity is 800 tons. The following table 
shows the endurance and radius of action 
at different speeds: 


T.H.P. 

Speed. 

Coal 
per 
' hour. 

Distance Distance 
t can 1 can 
steam on'steam on 

1 328 tons 1800 tons. 

Coal 

1 jxsr 

hour 

jiFp 


Knots. 

Tons. 

i Knots. 

Knots. 

Lbs. 

7,850 

18.9 

7.51 

1 8a5.14 

1 2,012.85 

1 2.2 

6,000 

17.5 

5.62 

' 995.75 

1 2,491.12 

2.1 

5,000 

16.5 

4.46 

1 1,183.71 

1 2,959.60 

2.0 

2,750 

13.0 

2.45 

' 1,607.93 ! 

1 4,244.89 

1 2.0 

1,200 

10.0 

1.07 

1 2,990.(50 

1 7,476.60 

1 2.0 


Johnstown Freight Kates. 


A few days ago the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company entered into an aCTee- 
ment to make the same rates on iron from 
Johnstown, Pa., to points 100 miles from 
Pittsburgh as are in effect from Pittsburgh 
to these place. The new rates went into 
effect on Monday the 20th inst. The cir¬ 
cular issued by the Baltin^pre and Ohio 
Railroad reads as follows: Rates on ar¬ 
ticles of iron and steel manufacture, in 
full carloads, except on steel rails and 
fastenings, from Johnstown, Uniontown; 
Everson, Scottdale and Mt. Pleasant to all 
points west of Bellaire, will be the same 
as from Pittsburgh. The rates authorized 
in this tariff will also apply from stations 
between Johnstown and McKeesport, the 
latter not inclusive, and from stations be¬ 
tween Mt. Pleasant and Uniontown.” The 
tariff issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is the same. In addition to the 
above taking effect at the same time, both 
roads reduced the rate on steel rails from 
Johnstown to Chicago from $2.75 per 
gross ton to $2.64, and from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago from $2.50 to $2.40. From this 
it will be seen that the advantage on steel 
rails to Western points is still in favor of 
the Pittsburgh manufacturers. Some of 
the Pittsburg manufacturers complained 
that the railroads, by making the new 
rates on iron, were discriminating against 
Pittsburgh in favor of Johnstown, and 
they intimated that if the rates were not 
changed the matter would be taken before 
the Interstate Commissioners for settle¬ 
ment. The railroads, however, claim that 
they have not violated the Interstate law, 
since the law does no prohibit them from 
making the same rate for a long and short 
haul, but in no case are they allowed to 
make a lower rate for shorter than a longer 
one. The rates were made at the request 
of the Johnstown manufacturers. For 
points east of Johnstown the Pittsburgh 
manufacturers have been paying the same 
rates as the Johnstown mauufacturers, and 
the new schedule was made in the endeavor 
to equalize the advantages of Pittsburgh 
over Johnstown on Eastern business. 
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The Cost of Machine Coal Mining* 

Prof. H. A. Wheeler, of Washington 
University, 8t. Louis, has contributed to 
the School of Mines Quarterly an article 
on machine mining in the 8t. Louis coal 
regions, from which we take the following 
estimate of the cost of mining with the 
Harrison machine (Heavy Standard pat¬ 
tern) for a plant of about 400 tons daily 
capacity, which is about the usual size of 
the shipping mines in the Belleville dis¬ 
trict. In making up such an estimate as 
this, of course, only general figures can be 
given that will have an average value; 
local conditions will more or less modify 
these for any particular plant, while differ¬ 
ent seasons will cause considerable fluctu¬ 
ations in the principal daily expense, the 
labor item. Attention is called to one 
item of cost that is so very frequently 
omitted in engineers’ estimates—viz., the 
pro rata that must be charged each year to 
return, as a sinking fund, the capital in¬ 
vested in the complete original outlay, 
besides the annual outlay in repairs that is 
required to keep this first investment in 
use. For not only must interest be charged 
against this eash investment (whether pur 
chased through loans, mortgage or out of 
the cash capital), but the principal must 
be returned by the time the plant is worn 
out, which, in this case, is assumed to* be 
at the expiration of ten years, except the 
machines, whose mean length of service is 
put at six years. The plant investment 
required to maintain such an output, for 
which eight machines will be necessary, is 
assumed to be as follows: 

Plant Investment for an 8-Ineh Machine 
Mine, 

Compressor: 1 Compound Norwalk, 

20 in. by 24 in. steam cylinder_ 

Erection and housing of com- 


Compressor: One engrineer $2.26 

One-half fireman. 

Six tons slack coal, ^ 16 

cents. 0.90 

Repairs and supplies to 

compressor. 1.00 

Repairs and supplies to 

boilers. 0.60 

Total for the eight 


Expense for one machine 

$6.50 

8 

$0.60 

3.5 

Interest on $20,000. ® 10 per 
cent, per machine for 1-300 
year . 

0.84 

4.2 

Sinking; Fund: 

$14,000, @ ten years per 
machine, for 1-800 year.. 
$6,0u0. © six years per ma¬ 
chine for 1-300 year. 

0.58 

0.42 

1.00 

5.0 

Total. 


$10.07 

100.00 


pressor. 

Air-Receivers: 1 main receiver, 4^ 

ft. by 12 ft. $880 

Air-Receivers: 8 entry receivers, 
mft.by6ft.@$fl0. 720 


Piling: 600 ft. 5 in. shaft piping 


$8,000 

U 

1060 


$270 


600 


^ cents_ _ 

Piping: ^000 ft. 3 in. main-entry 

piping 28 cents. 

Piping: 10,000 ft? 2 in. cross-entry 

piping ^ 13 cents. 1,800 

ing: 6,000 ft. 1^ in. room-piping 

cents . 525 


Total.$2,665 

Erection. 886 


Boilen: Two 60 horse-power boil¬ 
ers with complete fitnngs. 

- $2.e» 

2,000 

Erection and housing of boilers.... 

*10 Harrison Mining Machines, 
Heavy Standard,” Including 

1,000 

royalties, ® $600. 

Hose: 8 pieces, 4-ply, rubber hose, 

60 feet long, with couplings, & 

Extra picks (8 % $8), Tools. Ac. 

6,000 

OMi 

800 

Freight, incidental, Ac. . 

1,296 

Total. 

$20,000 


On this basis of an investment of $20, 
000 , which would be required to convert a 
hand mine into a machine mine (indepen 
dent of all outlays for hoisting, pumping, 
ventilating and other machinery for gen 
eral maintenance), the following estimate 
is made for the complete daily expenses of 
running a Harrison machine. 

Running Expenses of a Machine per Day^ irUk 
on 8’Maehine Plant and SOO Working Days per 
Tear. 

Per 

cent. 

of 

Cost, whole. 

Labor: 1 machine runner.. $2.25 

1 machine helper.# 2.00 

1 blaster. ^ 2.25 

1 timberman. @ 2.00 

4 loaders, ® $1.75. 7.00 

-$15.60 77.< 

Blaoksmithing: 8 machine 

picks, 4 cents. $0.32 

8 drill-augers, 1^ cents 0.12 

Supplies: Powder, 10 1h 

10 cents +. $1.00 

Oil and packing. 0.00 


0.44 


Repairs: On machine, daily 
pro rata $60.00 

300 days. 

Hose and piping, pro rata 
$60.00 

800 days. 


$ 1.10 


♦ 8 for use, 2 as “ extras ” during repairs, 
t Including squibs and paper. 

On a tonnage of 50 tons per day per 
machine, this total expense of $19.97 
gives a rate of 39AA cents, or, say, 40 
cents per ton for* undercutting, blasting 
and the labor of timbering and loading the 
coal on the mine cars, as against 50 cents 
ton when this same work is done by 
hand miners. Where the seam is thin, or 
the coal poor in quality, less coal will be 
obtained from each machine, and as the 
expenses will remain about the same, it 
will make the rate higher; thus, on rooms 
that produce only 45 tons per day per ma¬ 
chine, the rate per ton will be 44^ cents. 
The estimate is based on a year of 300 
working days, which is the minimum that 
mine should be worked to produce 
economically; but as the average working-1 
year for the coal mines of Illinois in 1886 
was 206 days, the cost of machine mining, 
when revised on a basis of 200 days of work 
for the whole year (to allow for shutting 
down during the dull season) is at 
the rate of 43^^ cents on the 50- 
ton basis, and 484 cents on the 45-ton 
basis, as the total daily expense is raised to 
$21.82. The sinking fund charge is 5 per 
cent., and the interest is 4.2 per cent, of 
the total daily expenses on the 300-day 
basis; but the former is increased to 7 per 
cent, and the latter to 5.7 per cent, when 
the plant only works 200 days in the year. 

A popular figure for the cost of a Har¬ 
rison machine per day for power, repairs, 
interest and depreciation is put at $2.50, 
or 5 cents to 5.7 cents a ton. This is too 
low, as will be seen from the estimate 
($2.93), though large plants working full 
time and having the cutting done by con¬ 
tract could probably work very close to 
the 5-cent rate._ 

Triple-Expansion Pumping Engines. 


$0.20 


$0.40 


2.0 


On the opposite page we present an en¬ 
graving of an entirely new type of pump¬ 
ing engine, built last year by Messrs. E. 
P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., for 
the Milwaul^ee Water Works, a high duty 
pumping plant. The engine is of the 
triple-expansion class, being the first one 
for this kind of work built in America, 
and at the present time it is the only one 
of its kind in operation. The duty guar¬ 
anteed for this engine was 115,000,000 
foot-poimds per 100 poimds of coal 
burned, and the steam pressure to be car 
ried was to be limited to 80 poimds. This 
guarantee we understand was easily ex¬ 
ceeded in the ofiScial test, though made 
under very unfavorable conditions. A 
duty of 129,000,000 foot-pounds per 100 
pounds of coal has been attainea imder 
ordinary conditions, burning Anthracite 
coal of only fair quality, no deductions of 
any kind being made. This duty is equal 
to l-^oV pounds of coal, or about 13^A 
pounds of water per indicated horse¬ 
power per hour. The arrangement of the 
engine is what is termed in marine prac¬ 
tice “ fore and aft ” compound, with three 
cranks, set 120° apart. 

The steam is supplied by ordinary cyl¬ 
indrical tubular boilers without any spe¬ 
cial setting. Each cylinder has two pis¬ 
ton rods, which connect to a forged steel 


cross-head, connected directly to the pump 
plungers below by means of four distance 
rods, which straddle the crankshaft, so 
that the motion is transmitted directly 
from the steam pistons to the pump 
plungers without passing through journals 
of any description. The three steam cyl¬ 
inders are 20 inches, 35 inches and 40 
inches respectively in diameter by 3 feet 
stroke, and are fitted with the Reynolds- 
Corliss valve gear, with independent, ad¬ 
justable cut-off gear for each. They are 
jacketed and connected by large receivers, 
which also serve to tie the machines to¬ 
gether rigidly. The bed plates of the 
high and low pressure engmes stand on 
stone piers, while the center or interme¬ 
diate one rests upon the tops of the suction 
and discharge air chambers. The entire 
machine is so accurately balanced and so 
self-contained that even when running far 
above the contract speed there is said to 
be no perceptible vibration. 

The pumps shown in the engraving, 
beneath the floor of the engine room, are 
of the single-acting, outside-pack^- 
plunger type, with double-beat Cornish 
valves, arranged in annular chambers, out¬ 
side of the plunger barrels. The delivery 
of the pumps is so steady that they have 
been run a week at a time without any air 
in either of the air chambers and without 
the slightest shock upon the pipes or 
pumps. The nominal pumning capacity of 
the engine is 6,000,000 gallons in 24 hours 
against a head of 60 pounds, but it has 
been operated with a capacity of nearly 
9,000,000 gallons without difficulty. It 
has done the entire work of the Mil¬ 
waukee high service station for nearly a 
year and has never been stopped neces¬ 
sarily during that time, excepting for a 
few minutes at night in order to pack 
piston rods or valve stems. 

Messrs. Allis & Co. are at present build¬ 
ing five engines similar to the one illus¬ 
trated for the new Chicago Water Works 
plant, which will have a nominal capacity 
of 15,000,000 gallons each against a head 
of 125 feet, but are guaranteed to deliver 
18,000,000 gallons each per day without 
overloading. They are also building four 
triple-expansion pumping engines of a 
somewhat different style for the City Water 
Works of Albany, N. Y., which will have 
a daily capacity of 5,000,000 each, against 
a head of 310 feet. 

Among the monster pumping engines in 
course of construction at the SJlis Works 
especially worthy of notice is the plant for 
the City of Milwaukee, to be used for flush¬ 
ing the river which passes through the 
center of the city. The outfit i^to deliver 
350,000,000 gallons of water per 24 hours 
from Lake ^ch^^ into the river, above 
the city. 


The channel span of the new Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroad bridge in course of 
erection between Cincinnati and Coving¬ 
ton, collapsed on Sunday morning with a 
tremendous crash. The disaster was caused 
by the accumulations of drift during the 
recent high water against the trestle or 
false-work of the bridge. The span which 
collapsed was 100 feet high, and on top of 
it was a “traveler.” The structure was 
weighted with some freight cars loaded 
with pig iron and other heavy material, 
besides 700,000 pounds of bridge iron, to 
nmke it steady. The loss is estimated at 
$90,000, and will fall on the Keystone 
Bridge Company, of Pittsburgh. A Cin¬ 
cinnati dispatch says: “Superintendent 
Milliken had exhausted all known re¬ 
sources to avoid the catastrophe. A large 
pile protector had been anchored above 
the span, with two lines of booms formed 
of coal barges, dividing the heavy masses 
of driftwood and slicSng the bulk of it 
under the completed span on the south 
shore of the river or betw^een the north- 
most pier and the Ohio shore, where the 
superstructure has not yet been begun.” 
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The Cruiser Baltimore. 

The cruiser Baltimore, which was 
launched on Tuesday last at the works of 
Messrs. William Cramp & Sons, at Phila¬ 
delphia, is a steel twin-screw ship, fitted 
w’ith a heavy steel protective deck. She 
has a length over all of 335 feet, while be¬ 
tween perpendiculars she measures 20 feet 
less. She has a beam of 48 feet 6 inches 
and will draw 19 feet 6 inches with all her 
battery, stores, provisions and coal on 
Ixiard. This will give the vessel a dis¬ 
placement of 4400 tons. According to the 
contract reipiirements the Baltimore’s en¬ 
gines must develop 7500 horse-power under 
natural draft, wliile with forced draft 
it is expected to bring the power up to 
10,750, which gives the cruiser a maximum 
speed of 19 knots per hour. 

The rudder and steam steering gear are 
placed below the water line, under the pro¬ 
tective deck, worked from the chart-house 
and conning tower, so that in case a shot 
should strike the cruiser above the water 
line the steering gear of the vessel would 
escape uninjured. There are to be two 
masts fitted with military tops, but they 


spaces by means of pipes, louvres and 
cowls. Artificial ventilation is also pro¬ 
vided for all compartments below the 
living deck by means of two blowers of 
10,000 cubic feet capacity per minute, so 
arranged as to exhaust from or force air 
to the several parts of the vessel, and to 
deliver it into the lower parts of the en¬ 
gine-room or the open air. A steam bilge 
pump has already been placed in each en¬ 
gine-room, with suctions from the sta, the 
engine-room bilge, the ship’s drainage 
system and the boilers each delivering into | 
the fire main or overboard. The steam j 
windhiss, which is fitted on the forward 
gun deck, is worked by an indep<*ndent 
engine. The main battery will consist of 
four 8-inch breech-loading rifles, mounted 
on the poop and forecastle decks, 2fii and 
28 feet respectively above the water. Be¬ 
sides these there will be six 6-inch breech- 
loading rifles, mounted 18 feet above the 
water in sponsons, having a train of 155° 
from the line of the keel for the forward 
and after pairs and a train of 130° for the 
guns in the waist. The secondary battery 
consists of six 6-poimders, rapid-fire guns, 
six Hotchkiss revolving cannon and four 
Gatlings. Five above-water launching 
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On normal supply On full bunker ca- ^ 
of 400 tons. pacity, 8.50 tons. ^ 
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Days. 

c 

Days. 

s 

Knots. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Knots. 

Knots. 


Knots. 


Pounds. 

19 

10,000 

9.82 

2:t5.fW 

4.56) 

771 

1.69 

l.««7 

3. .59 

2. *20 

18 

8,100 

5.79 

138.96 

432 

1,244 

2.8H 

2.1V44 

6.12 

1.61 

17 1 

«,6(X) ; 

4.71 1 

113.(M 1 

408 

1,444 

, 3..54 

3,068 

7.52 , 

I.IK) 

16 

5,2.50 ! 

3.30 

77.20 

384 

1 1,9.39 

.5.a5 

4,120 

10.73 

1.60 

15 

4,250 1 

3.00 

72.00 1 

.360 

2,002 

1 .5..56 

4,*2.5.5 

11.81 

1.60 

14 

3,450 

2.46 j 

.59.04 

336 

2,275 

1 6.n 

4,k:14 I 

14. .39 1 

1.60 

13 

2,800 ' 

2.00 1 

48.00 

812 

2.5in» 

8.33 

5,.522 1 

17.70 1 

1.60 

12 , 

2,2.50 , 

1.61 

38. .57 

288 

' 2,886 

1 10.02 

6,i:32 1 

31.29 

1.60 

11 

1,7.50 1 

1 1.25 

.30.00 

264 

.3,480 1 

13. .3.1 

1 7,395 

28.32 

1.60 

10 1 

1,400 1 

1 1.03 

25.02 

240 

1 3,838 ! 

15.99 

i 8,155 1 

33.98 

1.65 

9 

1,100 

.83 

19.92 

216 

' 4,;i37 1 

20.08 

9,216 I 

42.67 

1.70 

8 

820 

.65 

15.60 : 

192 

1 4,9a5 ' 

2.5.60 

10,445 

54.40 

1.80 


will not be put in place until after the ves¬ 
sel has been launched and has all of her 
boilers and machinery in place. A large 
military top wuth bullet-proof armor will 
be erected on each masthead, fitted to hold 
modem machine guns of rapid fire. Hotch¬ 
kiss revolving cannon or long-range single- 
barrel guns will be mounted here. 

The coal supply of the new cruiser is 
400 tons at her normal draft, while her 
bunker capacity is estimated at 850 tons. 
The Baltimore is intended to be a flagship, 
which will carry the commander-in-chief 
of the station to which the vessel may be 
attached. The engines are of the triple¬ 
expansion type, two in number, placed in 
separate water-tight compartments. The 
cylinders are 42, 60 and 94 inches in diam¬ 
eter. with 42-inch stroke. There are two 
three-bladed screws, 14 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. The boilers are ready in the 
shops now, and consist of four double- 
ended horizontal return tubular boilers, 
14 feet 8 inches in diameter, each having 
at each end four corrugated furnaces 3 feet 
in diameter. Two electric plants of 
the most approved pattern, the lightest 
and most compact and best adapted for 
marine work, are ready to be placed 
aboard the vessel. The dynamos are each 
of 3200 candle-power, so constituted that 
bghts 10, 16, 32 and 50 candle-power can 
be used on the same circuit, with an inde¬ 
pendent control over each lamp. All parts 
of the ship will be fully lighted by the in¬ 
candescent lamps, including coal bunkers, 
magazines, shell and ammunition rooms, 
running lights and lights for use on 
the upper decks and aloft. Recourse 
is haa to natural ventilation as much 
as possible for the living and storage 


tubes or guns are fitted—two fixed tubes 
forward, firing directly ahead, and one 
fixed aft, and a training tube on each bow. 
An armored conning tower 3 inches thick 
is being fitted on the forecastle with a 
horizontal cover 1 inch thick, with open¬ 
ings in the sides for outlooks. Engine 
telegraphs, a steering-wheel, an indicator 
and speaking tubes are to be within the 
tower. The appended endurance table of 
the ship wdll prove of further interest. 

We are in receipt of the report of the 
proceedings of the twenty-first annual 
convention of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association, held last 
June, and need perhaps scarcely empha¬ 
size the fact that it is in all respects a 
highly instructive and interesting little 
volume. Those who have even super¬ 
ficially followed the work of the associa¬ 
tion are w ell aware of its valuable char¬ 
acter and will find this latest report to 
meet all their expectations. 

William P. C. Whitaker, an old iron- 
maker, died recently at his home in Har¬ 
ford County, Md. His father and uncle 
were pioneers in iron manufacturing in 
America, and operated furnaces at Read¬ 
ing, Pa., Bridgeton, N. J., M'ilmington, 
Del , and various other places. He car¬ 
ried on the manufacturing long after his 
father died, having furnaces at Principio 
and Havre de Grace, Md. 


The new Holly Water Works machinery 
at Port Huron. Mich., is about to be put 
in operation. The entire plant cost $222,- 
000 


The Chicago Crucible Steel Casting 
Company. 

A new plant has ju.st been erected in 
Chicago for the manulacture of steel cast¬ 
ings by the Chicago Crucible Steel Casting 
(’ompany. Their old works, located at 
1326 to 1330 Indiana avenue, proved to be 
too small for the demand* maile upon 
them, and they have been abandoned and 
the equipment has beeu removed to the 
new' location. The site of the new' works 
is near the Elston avenue crossing of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, a 
branch of which road runs alongside the 
main building. The location was selected 
mainly on account of the excellent facili¬ 
ties which this railroad company give their 
patrons. It is conveniently reached by 
the trains on the Milwaukee division, all 
of which going north are obliged to stop 
opposite the works before crossing a draw¬ 
bridge over the Chicago River. In addi¬ 
tion to their railroad facilities the company 
have good dockage on the river, which h 
navigable to Lake Michigan. The ground 
owned by them comprises four acres. The 
main building is a substantial structure, 
built of hand-made brick with a slate 
roof, one story high, and 220 feet long 
by 80 feet wide It contains four 
double crucible steel furnaces of 12 pots 
each, one H-ton open-hearth steel furnace, 
and one 3-ton iron cupola, together with 
gas producers, recuperators. &c. The 
cu|K)la is intended for the manufacture of 
flasks, Ac., for the company's own use, 
but may also be put into service for the 
production of special iron castings of a 
high grade. It has a capacity of 20 tons 
in 12 hours. Space has been provided for 
two additional o]>en-h«arth furnaces or 
for crucible furnaces, to be erected as the 
necessities of the business may require 
them. Six heats can be made in the 
crucible furnaces and four in the open- 
hearth furnaces every 24 hours. The 
present melting capacity is about 43 tons 
in that time. The furnaces were designed 
and constructed by John Zellweger, of 
Chicago. The principle on which his 
gas furnaces are constructed is, as ex¬ 
plained by him, “the recuperation of 
heat,” which is accximplished by the 
transfer of heat to the air entering the 
furnace to promote combustion of the 
gas, this air being sufiSciently heated to 
melt cast iron before it comes in contact 
with the gas. The molding floor contains 
8500 square feet and is served by four 
cranes, which reach every part of it. 
There is one 16-ton crane, two are 6-ton 
and one is 3-ton. The furnaces, gas pro¬ 
ducers, coal heat form, &c., are arranged 
in the part of the building nearest the 
railroad track for the convenient handling 
of raw materials. 

Small crucible castings are poured on a 
molding floor, consisting of an elevated 
iron platform, 146 feet long by 20 leet 
wide, arranged on a level with the top of 
the crucible furnaces. Under the platform 
are four large drying ovens to dry the 
molds. These ovens arc operated by 
waste heat from the furnaces, and are thus 
kept uniformly hot without any expendi¬ 
ture for fuel. A railroad track runs in 
front of the ovens, connecting by turn¬ 
tables with branch tracks in various parts 
of the building, and on which iron trucks 
are run to move heavy castings with a 
minimum of labor. A second building, 
100 feet by 50 feet, contains the remainder 
of the plant, consisting of drilling ma¬ 
chines, a pattern shop and a blacksmith’s 
shop. Patterns received from other par¬ 
ties are stored away from the main build¬ 
ing, so as not to be in danger of fire from 
the furnaces A large tank, holding 80,- 
000 gallons of water, which is pumped 
from the Chicago River, provides an 
ample supply at all times for the necessi¬ 
ties of the works. Power is furnished by 
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two 50 horse-power engines. The castings 
manufactured by this company at their 
old plant op Indiana avenue have achieved 
for them an excellent reputation. They 
are made under a process perfected by Dr. 
J. W. Chisholm and Wm. Chambers early 
in the present year, after many months of 
careful experiments. These ca^^tingjs are 
soft enough to work under any tool, have 
been tested up to 70,000 and 80,0^0 
pounds tensile strain, are practically free 
mm blow-holes. They can be delivered 
in two or three days after the patterns are 
received, annealing bein^ done away with. 
The promptness with which the company 
can deliver work is a strong recf)mmenda- 
tion to consumers, while the high charac¬ 
ter of their castings seems to be established 
by the testimonials which they submit 
from those who have given them orders. 
Orders are now in hand for steel castings 
from many parts of the United States. The 
officers of the company are as follows: Dr. 
J. W. CMsholm, president; William 
Chambers, 'secretary; R. W. Rathbone, 
Jr., treasurer. They maintain a city office 
in the Rookery Building, on the comer of 
La Salle and Adams street. 


Wages in Iron Works. 


The ea^er discussion now going on over 
every point involved in the questions 
affecting the tariff is bringing to us many 
inquiries concerning the wa^es paid in iron 
and steel works. Staggering statements 
are bein^ made by those who would have 
the public believe that labor in our iron 
mills is poorly paid. No more striking 
illustration of this point, and of the great 
stupidity with which statistics have been 
perverted, has come to our notice than that 
of an article printed in the New York 
World of August 22d over the signature of 
T. E. Willson. This unknown manipu¬ 
lator of statistics has dverhauled a num¬ 
ber of industries, among them the manu¬ 
facture of iron and steel, his guide being 
the census reports. He takes up in detail 
the blast furnaces, the bloomaries and 
forges, the rolling mills, Bessemer works, 
file makers and manufacturers of cutlery 
and edge tools. We need only dispose of 
the general table relating to iron and steel 
to show the methods employed. We 
quote: 


The following table of w™ 
States will be found on page li: 


- paid in th 
of the censu£ 


State. 


Alabama.. 

C^ifornia. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

District Columbia. 

Georgia . 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Kanstis.. 

Kentucky. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. ... 

Michigan. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire... 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

North Carolina_ 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bhode Island. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. ... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


i 

0 

.a 

OQ 

6 

52; 

d 

III 

< 1 

t 1^1 

^ 1P 

o I g 

14 

1,626 

$571,713's;i51 

1 

319, 

177,722! 

556 

1 

125 

7,000, 

56 

19 

685 

331,184' 

484 

9 

867, 

344,476 

397 

1 

18 

7,.027 

418 

14 

1,303 

iao,489. 

142 

21 

5,2.53 

2,508,718' 

477 

12 2,048! 

864,921 

422 

2 

630 

166,.500 

264 

29 

4,095 

1,344,.000 

326 

3 

700 

141,494 

202 

23 

2,763i 

905,090, 

327 

30 

6,513 

2,576,5:19 

395 

22 

8,0891 

922,5JI7 


22, 3,139 

734,575 

234 

1 

1001 

50,000 

500 

2 

29()' 

127,690' 

440 

40 

4,792 

1,808,448, 

377 

89 11,444 

4,099,4.01' 

308 

20 

63i 

7,907 

126 

134 20,071 

8,265,070, 

412 

1 

2.00 

46,822' 

187 1 

366 57,952 25,005,800 

433 

3 

275 

130,969' 

476 

43, 3,077; 

&09,773| 

214 

1 

140 

27,7201 

‘ 198 

4 

191 

50,u;i5; 

262 i 

44 

2,522 

66 . 0 , 4:121 

264 ; 

20 

4,121 

1,.041,816 

374 


2,153; 

1,004,931! 

467 

1 

184 

79,6.00 

433 


V >k 

S8.75 

io.8r 

1.07 

9.31 
7.® 

8.14 

2.73 
9.17 
8.11 
5.08 
6.27 
8.88 
6.29 

7.59 

5.73 
4.50 
9.61 
8.46 
7J» 
6.88 
2.42 
7.92 

3.59 

8.32 

9.15 
4.11 
3.81 
5.04 
5.08 
7.19 
8.96 
8.32 


Protecjtlon cannot prevent the wages paid in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois or Indiana 
from falling to the leveljmid in New York, nor 
the wages paid in New York and Pennsylvania 
from falling to the wages paid in Tennessee or 
Missouri. Are the latter high wages ? 


How can the bulwark of protection protect 
the Northern workman from the pauper wages 
of Oeor^a, North Carolina ana Tennessee? 
It has not protected the workmen in Southern 
States from a reduction to foreign pauper 
wages. The Northern mechanic must look to 
something brides protection to keep his wages 
at their present level. 

The first three columns are a correct 
reproduction of the census statistics; 
the last two have been computed by the 
eminent statistician who is their author by 
the simple expedient of dividing the total 
wages by the number of workers to get 
the yearly wages, and dividing the latter 
by 52 to reach the average weekly wages. 
The result ought to have struck even the 
editor of the World as amazing. In Colo¬ 
rado, where wages are high, the wretched 
ironworkers are content with $56 a year, 
or $1.07 a week. In Georgia their weekly 
compensation figures out $2.73, and in 
North Carolina $2.42. A moment^s re¬ 
flection would have taught Statistician 
Willson that the works making returns 
may have been in operation for only a 
fraction of the year. The same stupendous 
blimder runs throughout the whole article, 
and IS all the more inexcusable because 
Mr. James M. Swank, the highest statist¬ 
ical authority in this country, has in his 
special census report furnished in detail 
the very data which Mr.. Willson tried to 
get at in the ridiculous manner alluded to. 
We quote from page 47 of his report 
as special agent of the census: 


Wages and Houg^ of Labor. 


State. 

Average No. of 
hours per w'k. 

Average day's 
wages, skilled 
mechauic. 

Average day's 
wages, ordi¬ 
nary labor. 

Alabama... . 

74 

1 $2.27 

$1.14 

California. 

60 

8.00 

1.76 

Colorado. 

60 

4.00 

1.75 

Connecticut. 

64 

2.74 

IJW 

Delaware. 

66 

2.49 

1.17 

Georgia. 

62 

2.19 

.86 

Illinois. 

63 

8.48 

1.27 

Indiana. 

67 

ZJZi 

1.23 

Kansas. 

66 

8.00 

1.25 

Kentucky. 

69 

2.78 

1.18 

Maine. 

65 

2.47 

1.15 

Maryland. 

72 

LOO 

.06 

Massachusetts. 

60 

2.71 

IJW 

Michigan. 

70 

1.92 

1.25 

Minnesota. 

60 

2.00 

1.60 

Missouri. 

60 

2.74 

iJgl 

Nebraska. 

60 

8.00 

1.60 

New Hampshire. 

sr 

2.00 

1.19 

New Jersey. 

68 

2.82 

iJZi 

New York. 

68 

2.43 

1.18 

North Carolina. 

73 

1J» 

M 

Ohio.. . 

66 

2.80 

1.80 

Oregon. 

72 

8.00 

1.60 

Pennsylvania. 

66 

2.82 

1.13 

Rhode Island. 

60 

4.00 

1.17 

Tennessee. 

67 

1.62 

.88 

Texas. 

60 

2.00 

1.00 

Vermont. 

75 . 

3.30 


Virginia. 

61 

1.73 

.80 

West Virginia. 

66 

2J» 

1.10 

Wisconsin. 

74 

2.07 

1.19 

District of Columbia.... 

54 

2.60 

1.62 

Wyoming. 

60 

4.00 

2.00 

Average. 

66 

2.60 

IJM 


If further confirmation were needed we 
need only point to the figures collected by 
A. S. Bolles, chief of the Bureau of Stat¬ 
istics of Pennsylvania, and published in 
the annual report for the year 1887. These 
figures, besides, have the merit of being 
more recent, though, of course, they cover 
individual cases only. 

Wages in a Pennsylvania Iron Works, 1887. 


Hours. 

Rate per 
hour. 

Total earnings. 

Per cent, 
wages 
paid 
each 
class. 

462,290. 

0.090 

$41,634.61 

2.6 

6,988,790. 

0.140 

9^,797.09 

60.2 

1,469,300.... • 

0.238 

349,950.00 

21.7 

563,040. 

0.4.51 

249,508.78 

15.5 

9,423,420. 

0.171 

1 $1,610,899.57 1 



Mr. Bolles has, at the suggestion of the 
works, grouped the workmen according to 
their wages per hour into four divisions, 
the first including all who receive from 5 
to 12 cents an hour inclusive, the second 
receive 12 to 20 cents, the third 20 to 33 
cents, and the fourth class includes all 
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who are paid 33 to 65 cents an hour. The 
day is one of 10 l\ours throughout. Tabu¬ 
lated thus the employees stand as follows: 


First classification. 

Second classification. 

Per ce nt. 

Received 
per day. 

Per cent. 

Received 
per day. 

3.3 

$0.50 

40.7 

$1.20 

0.4 

.61H 

0.8 

1.25 

3.8 

.70 

13.9 

1.80 

15.2 

.76 

5.8 

1.85 

12.1 

.80 

4.6 

1.40 

2.2 

.85 

2.6 

1.45 

12.1 

.90 

7.7 

1.60 

34.1 

1.00 

3.9 

1.65 

6.7 

1.06 

2.3 

1.60 

4.3 

1.10 

1.5 

1.66 

5.6 

1.16 

1.6 

1.70 



3.8 

1.76 



8.0 

1.80 



4.5 

1.86 



1.6 

1.90 



2.0 

1.95 



0.5 

1.97 


Third classification. 

Fourth classification. 

Per cent. 

Received 
per day. 

Per cent. 

Received 
per day. 

17.1 

$2.00 

16.5 

$3.10 

10.8 

2.08 

7.2 

8.26 

7.7 

2.10 

6.6 

8.88 

6.0 

2.15 

6.1 

8.42 

4.9 

2.20 

1.4 

8.50 

5.7 

2.26 

0.9 

8.68 

1.8 

2.80 

1.2 

8.80 

5.6 

2.85 

9.4 

8.92 

1.6 

2.40 

2.1 

4.01 

4.1 

2.45 

1.4 

4.28 

7.7 

2.50 

21.2 

4.29 

1.2 

2.66 

0.9 

4.60 

2.2 

2.66 

1.5 

4.70 

2.8 

2.70 

2.8 

. 4.90 

1.1 

2.75 

8.4 

5.06 

1.8 

2.79 

6.2 

6.85 

8.8 

2.87 

0.8 

6.60 

1.7 

2.93 

8.2 

6.80 

8.4 

8.00 

0.7 

6.95 

1.8 

8.06 

4.2 

6.21 

1.5 

8.10 

2.8 

6.42 

2.0 

8.20 

2.5 

6.47 

4.7 

8.28 



WAGES IN 

A LARGE 

PENNSYLVANIA MILL. 


Another large works have prepared the 
following statistics, which we have tabu¬ 
lated: 





£ 

B 

.s S 

Number 

mployed. 

05 
2 ft 

s® 

fl 

f 

1 

1 

rage earn 
per year. 

I 

v 



0 





< 


828 

261 

$3.50 

$913.56 

$960.06 

. 

4 

261 

8.88 

2^.78 

118 

292 

1.78 

506.77 

. 

* 

249 

4.11 

1,024,16 


4 

26 

239 

264 

5.08 

2.75 

1^4,39 

^.00 

"^*.W 

26 

264 

1.65 

435.00 


15 

810 

2.75 

824.51* 

1,069.11 

15 

809 

8.70 

1,144.36 

1,4454» 

32 

809 

2.22 

687.25 

861.05 

80 

809 

.82 

265.97 

827.85 

88 

808 

2.50 

770.00 

986.68 

19 

808 

1.96; 

603.68 

657.06 

84 

808 

.60 

184.80 

200.03 

m 

806 

1 2.70 

828.12 

1,061.80 

7 

806 

.83 

324.94 

1 . 

17 

80(1 

1.67 

481.95 


60 ' 

807 

2.78 

853.66 

1,185.16 

I 5 I 

807 

1 .97 

209.30| 


29 

807 

1.60 

542.16 


10, 

309 

1 

8.801 

1,174,20 


11 

309 ' 

1.76 

643.84' 

1 684.61 

11 ! 

302| 

2.62, 

763.78; 

963.97 

4 I 

802 

.89 

268.08' 

806.00 

15 

801 

2.52] 

758.65 

948.38 

24 

307| 

8.16 

969.79 

1,116.09 

18 

307 

1.33 

409.41 


283 

282 

1.40 

394.80 

483.75 

36 

211 

.65 

137.15 


802 


1.35 

442.38* 

526.50 

47 

803 

1.69 

518.58 

806.74 


Puddlers. 

Muck rollers.... 
Muck weigrbers, 
shearman and! 
day h a n d 8| 
about forge .. 

Scrappers. 

Bottom fumaoel 

heaters. 

Blacksmiths.... 
Blacksmiths' 

helpers. 

Millwrights. 

Bolt, rivet and 
spike makers. I 
Bolt depart- 


Boys in bolt de-l 
partment. .. 
Chainmakers. 
liscellaneoi 
workmen, 
chain factory. 
Furnace boys, 
chain factory. 

Machinists. 

Appre n t i c e s. 

machine shop. 
Machine shop 

laborers. 

Moldersinfoun 

dry. 

Apprentices ini 

foundry.| 

Laborers in 

foundry . 

Bricklayers. 

B r i c k 1 a yers' 

helpers. 

Pattern-makers 
Pattem-mak’ra' 
appienticcs... 

Carpenters. 

Engnneers. 

Spool- englnel 

hoys. I 

Miscellaneous! 

workmen. 

Pull up boys.... 
Laborers in roll 

ing mill . 

Extra laborers! 
in rolling mill. 
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an d, 
bar 


b a ri 


Stockei”?.. 
Teamsters 
'Watchman and 
furnace fire¬ 
men .*. 

Kallroad-trac k 
layers 
Heaters, 16-inch | 
bar mill, new 

mill. 

Finishers and 
roujrhers, 
mill. . . 

Rollei'S, bar mill 
Assistant i 
bar mill 
Heaters 
heliH'rs, 

mill. 

Catchers, 

mill. 

Catchers’ roiijrh-! 

ers. bar mill.. 
Pliers, chari^ers, 
hoop-up’s, 
fit raighteners, 
shearmen and 

helpers. 

Brio ge works, 
fikilled labor-1 
ers. 

Laborers, bridge | 

works. 

Boys, bridge- 

wnrlrfl 

Rollers, ’ l^inch 
mill (Mys help) 
Rough ers, 1»- 
inch mill (no 

help). 

Catchers, 18-' 
Inch mill (no 

help). 

Catchers’ help-; 
ers,18-inch mill 
(no help).... 
Heaters, 18-inch 
mill (no help). 
Heaters’ hel p- 
ers, 18-lnch! 
mill (no help). 
Filer, charger, 
drag down, 
hookers, 
81 raighteners, 

shearmen. 

Rollers, small 
mills, 8 and 
inch trains (nol 
help) 


37 

309 

1.55 

ni 86*! 

6 

308 

1.88 

579.04 

13 

305 

1.96 

508.54 

14 

301 

1.69 

510.13 

6 

147 

7.33 

1,077.51 

5 

147 

3.02 

433.93 

1 

1 . 

147 

18.02 

j 2,(448.94| 


10 ! 


147, 

147' 

147 

147 


147, 


7.85, 1153.95 


2.77 

6.52j 

3.611 


407 19 
958.441 
530.67' 


74 ' 308 


Assistant roll¬ 
ers, small 
mills, 8 and 9, 
Inch trains.... j 

Heaters, small 
mills, 8 and 9| 
Inch trains.... 

Roughers, small 
mills, 8 and 9| 
inch trains.... 


32 


Catchers, 12- 
inch bar train 

^ (new mill). 

toughers, 12- 
Inch bar train 

(new mill). 

chargers, 
drag- downs. 

1 o o p - u p s ,| 
^raighteners,! 
b^pers and 

flhearers, 12 -, 
inch bar train 
<new mill), 


10 


20 


Drag downs,' 
small mills, 8 


and 9 inch 
trains. 

10 

Boys, straight- 

eners, scrap¬ 
ers, poke-In.. 

40 

Rollers, small 


miU, 10 inch 


(new, single 
turn). 1 

1 

Assistant roller, 


small mill, 10- 


inch, (new 
single turn)... 

1 

Heaters, small 


mill, 10 - inch 


(new, single 
turn). 

2 

Roughers, small 
mill, 10-inch 


(n e w, single 
turn). 

3 

Boy scrapers, 
poke-in and 
St raighteners, 
small mill, 10- 


in c h (new, 
single turn)... 
D r a g - d 0 wns, 
snuul mill, 10- 

4 

inch (new, 
single turn... 

2 

Roller, 12-inch 


bar train (new 
mill). 

1 

Assistant roller, 

12-inch bar 
train (new 
mill). 

1 

Heaters, 12-lnch 

bar train (new 
mill). 

6 


306 

I 

308| 

261^ 

38ll 

261 

261 

261; 

261 


261 


230 


230 


280 


220 


280' 


230 


2701 


270, 


270 


270 


270 


270 


179 


8.78 555.66 

2 . 17 ! 

1.45 482.22*1 
.85 262.82 
2.18 5,705.30| 

4.67| 1,219.38| 

9.47 2,471.671 


4.37 
9 95 

3.84 


3.63 


11 . 66 ' 


5.31 


6.63: 


3.31 


2.00 


1.20i 


12.501 


9.54' 


5.96 


16' 


179 


179; 


179 


179 


1791 


2.98' 


1 . 20 ! 


2.70 


14.95 


5.81 


5.42 


4.74 


611.81) 

730.00 


978.66 


1,140.98 

2,598.04 

I 

1,002.10 


947.43 


2,681.80; 


1,221.30 


1,524.90 


762.45 


460.00 


276.00 


3,375.00 


2,576.80 


1,609.20 


3,055.33 
(1 man.) 


1,308.12 
(1 man.) 


1,638.00 
(1 man.) 


819.00 
(1 man.) 


477.00 
(1 man.) 

286.60 


Holler, 12-inch I 

bar mill. 

Assistant roller 
(paid by roller).! 
12-inch bar 

mill. 

Heaters (paid 

by roller). 

Cftchcrs (paid 

by roller. 

Roughers (paid 

by roller). 

Filer, charger, 
d r a g - o u t, 
hook-up, 
straighten e r, 
shearman and 

helper. 

KoIler,net earn¬ 
ings, 16-inch 
bar mill (re¬ 
modeled, part' 

idle). 

Assistant roller, 
net earnings,' 
16-inch bar 

mill. 

Roughers and! 
finishers, net; 
earnings, 16- 
inch bar mill. 
Catchers, net! 
earnings, 16- 
inch bar mill 
Catchers’ 
roughers, net 
earnings, 18- 
inch bar mill. 
Heaters, net| 
earnings, 16- 
inch bar mill. 
Heater, helper, 
piler, drag-1 
down, hook¬ 
up, straight¬ 
en er, shear¬ 
man and 

helper. 

Roller at sheet! 

mill, net .. 
Heatei’S, sheet! 

miU. 

Rollers, plate 

mill, net. 

Heaters, plate 

mill. 

Catchers and 
roughers, 
plate mill. 


I 


1' 252 11.41 2,875.32 

I i 


1 252 4.76 1,199.-52 

I I ; 

6 252 4.44 1,118.88 

4.78 1,204 50 

2.62 600.21 


2 


252' 


804.60 


324.00 


620.00 


2,676.06 


1,039.99 


970.18 


848.46 


8.19 571.01 


2.84' 


16' 252 2.33 587.16, 


232 9.29 2,255.28 


I 

1 232 5.01 1,162.321 


5i 232 2.76 640.32| 


2 232 4.16 966.12; 


232 2.31 535.93 

i 

232 4.68 1,086.76 


Roughers. 

Hookers. 

Shearman. \ . 

Shearman helpei’S.. 

Shearman buggyman. 

Heaters. 

Bottom-makers. 

Bottom-makers’ heli)ers . 

Chargers. 6 

Covermen. 2 

Regulators. 2 

Rack boys . 2 

Heater helpers. 2 

Chargei-s. 6 

Blowing engineers.. *2 

Reversing engineers. *2 

Fan engineers. *2 

Snuill locomotive engineers.. 1 *10 

1,41 borers.*106 

Millwrights.. . *3 

Boys from 62^ cents to $1 per 
day.j *20 

Total. i 282 


2t 4.12 
10 ' 8.12 
2 4.12 

8 


2.04 

5.60 

3.40 

2.27 

3.07 

1.70 

2.07 

1.70 

3.40 

2.77 

2.75 

3.25 

2.20 

2.20 

1.62 

3.90 


1,010.08 

765.67 

1,010.68 

679.36 

501.16 

1,347.57 

835.27 

556.85 

751.74 

417.68 
506.73 
417.68 
835.27 
679.35 
825.00 
975.00 
660.00 
572.00 
486.00 

1,170.00 


Mill B is another large Pennsylvania 
works, the figures being for the Bessemer 
and blooming mill departments of the es- 
establishment: 

MiU B, Converting Department, 304 Tumt. 



Nall feeders. 


Rollers, n a i 1 

mill. 

Catchers, nail 

mill.! 

Heaters, nail 

mUl. I 

Roughers, nail 

min. 

* Including overtime. 


8' 

1 

232 

2.43 

563.76 

1 

2 


6.60 

1,224.27 

2 

183 

5.08j 

929.64, 

2 

204 

7.36 

1,499.40 

2 

204 

5.61 

1,144.44 

4 

204 

1 

2.50 

.510.00 

21 

j276 

3.78 

1.403.80 

n 

276i 

1.12 

308.73 

2 

1 193 

6.83 

1 

1,319.16' 

2 

j 198 

3.4l' 

1 

609.58 

1 

4 

193 

4 . 82 ' 

930.131 

2 

193 

2.00 

386.00 


1,217.77 

416.85 


In considering the earnings of the men 
for the year it should be taken into ac¬ 
count that the 16-ineh bar mill was in 
operation only 147 days, being a new mill, 
that the 10-inch train is also now worked 
only single turn, and that only for a part 
of the year, the full year being 306 turns, 
and also that the 16-inch bar mill was re¬ 
modeled, and was therefore running only 
during a part of the year. 

WAGES IN BESSEMER STEEL MILLS. 

Below we reproduce a table given in the 
report of Mr. A. S. Bolles, the mill A hav- I Bay laborers 
ing run 245 turns during the year. All 
the men work on a tonna^je basis, except 
those marked with an a-sterlsk: 


Occupation or Kind of 
Workmen. 


Mill A-245 turns. 


SrOo 

pi'H, 

p E ! o s 


Metal wheelers.| 12 $2.47 


Coke whc*elers.| 4| 


608.06 


Hoist boys 

Cnipola foreman. 

Cupola foremen helpers.... 

Cu|>ola foremen helpers. 

C^ndermen.. 

FeiToraen. 

V’essel foreman. 

Vessel foreman heliwrs. 

Scrappers. 

Vessel cinder men. 

Steel i>ourer8. 

Pitmen. 

Sanders. , 

Stopiier setters. 2 

First regulators.I 2: 

Second regulatoi-s. 6i 

I.Adle liners. 1 2 

Ladle liners’ helpers.1 2 

Pushermen. I 4 

Bottom-maker. 

Bottom-maker helper.. 

Stopi)er-makor. 

Pil>c-fttter. 

PilHJ-fitter helper.. 

Rollei-s. 


2JJ4 

1.76 

4.47 

2.96 

2.19 

2.19 

2.34 

4.38 

2.93 

2.03 

2.66 

4.38 

3.54 

3.54 

3.33 
2.66 
2.03 
3.28 
2.72 

2.34 
1 3.40 
1 ' 2.77 
1 2.03 
V 2.93 
1 1.76 
2i 5.'.U 


Metal wheelers.. 

Metal cupola hands... . 

Trough hands. 

Spiegel cupola hands... 

Coke fillers. 

Hoistmen . 

Cupola bands. 

Cindermen.— 

Pulpit hands. 

Blowers. 

Stock welghmen. 

Bottom makers. No. 1. • 

“ “ No. 2. 

Cupola repairmen. 

Stopper maker. 

Cupola cindermen. 

Metal gang. . 

Engineers. . 

Assistant engineers.. . 

Watertenders. 

Laborers (325 days). 

Ganlster mixers (334 days)... 
Second-class laborers.. 


! 9 

$1.92 

$588.65 

6 

4.29 

1,318.19 

21 

3.56 

1,094.31 

1 9 

3.55 

1,089.96 

33 

3.16 

969.75 

15 

3.40 

1,045.64 

9 

3.11 

955.64 

9 

2.92 

896.07 

6 

1 2.06 

634.24 

3 

' 2.11 

649.69 

3 

1.89 

581.39 

15 

3.13 

961.96 

6 

2.60 

766.98 

2 

4.42 

1,357.37 

2 

3.95 

1,212.32 

2 

8.41 

1,046.38 

2 

1.97 ! 

606.16 

8 

2.71 

832.80 

1 

3.02 

928.50 

8 

1.70 

520.78 

6 

1.92 

588.41 

2 

2.96 

906.30 

4 

1.49 

456.48 

6 

2.70 

828.25 

43 

j 1.20 

389.30 

8 


434.(H 

14 

i'.oo 

as4.oo 


MiU I?, Blooming Department, 807 Turns, 


Occupation. 


ITcatei*s . 

Heaters’ helpers . 

(kippers. 

Screwsmen. 

Front tiiblemen . . 

Engineers at rolls ... . 

Inspectors. 

Back tablemen .... 

Sc'amen, bookers, telegraph- 

01-8 and loaders. 

Pull-arounds. 

Markers. 

Watertenders. 

Furnace bottomers.... 


Number. 

Average 

daUy 

wages. 

3 

$4.60 

89 

3.58 

4 

3.87 

3 

3.77 

3 

3.67 

3 

3.00 

3 

2.86 

8 

2.76 

18 

2.62 

6 

2.52 

8 

2.48 

6 

2.70 

4 

1.80 

18 

1.20 




$1,390.27 

1,073.48 

1,181.41 

1.146.62 

1,121.14 

910.06 

869.21 

830.70 

796.63 

766.30 

752.76 

820.80 

639.24 

382.56 


This enumeration does not include fore¬ 
men. The wages paid in the rail mill of 
the same w orks are given in the following 
table, which we have compiled from the 
same source. 


W AGES IN A STEEL RAIL MILL, 
NAGB BASIS. 


ON TON- 


$606.99 

549.45 

431.51 

1,O06.(M 

719.18 

537.95 

537.95 

575.-35 

1,075.90 

719.18 

497.68 

653.02 

1,076.00 

857.27 

8.57.27 
817.00 
653.02 
497.68 
806.49 
667.40 
575.35 
834.25 
678.91 
n9.18 
719.18 
431.51 , 
L17 r.7 ' 


Stockers. 10 

Heaters. ^ 

Extra helpers. 20 

Sawyer. 1 

Sawyer’s assistant... 1 

Buggymen. 8 

Roughers. 4 

Hookers and catch¬ 
ers. 12 

Cold sti-aighteners.. 8 

G aggers. . 8 

H ot Strai ghteners... 10 

Levermen. 2 

Railmarkers. 2 

Assistant rail 

markers.. 2 

Chippei-s. 2 

Telegraphers. 12 

Rail run-outs and 

pul1-ui)S.I 18 

Pail run-outs. 20 


i'S 

00 

5^3. 


lit 

0 


1,347.57 ' Greasers. 


I 2 


J|l 


287 

237 

237 

287 

237 


237 

287 

287 

237 

237 

244 

237 

240 

240 

244 

279 


t3 


$1.71 

4.22 

2.401 


2.26 

2.38 

3.44 

3.24 

3.96 

2.29! 

2.15 

2.15 

2 . 88 ' 

1 . 20 ' 

2 . 22 | 

1.20 

1.20 
1 14 
1.60 


$406.42 

996.48 

568.44 
1,082.56 

643.26 
664.62 
815.70 

777.58 

927.33 

543.28 

510.30 

511.26 
6^.88 

292.89 

532.69 

290.00 

288.44 
280.00 
418.75 
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Bail drasr-out boys.. 

6 

287 

1.051 

1 248.70 

Inspectors. 

Asnstant inspectors. 

2 

287 

1.08 

457.80 

boys. 

Rail catchers for 

2 

217 

.80 

178.02 

drillers.. 

18 

238 

1.52 

361.80 

Engineers. 

2 

282 

1.75 

455.50 

En^neers.. 

2 

272 

1.70 

462.80 

First-class laborers.. 

120 

802 

1.201 

862.35 


A glance alon^ the columns of figures 
resented, covering, as they do, a wide 
eld in iron and steel manufacturing, 
should be sufficient to prove that while the 
average wages paid in iron works are 
high, there are, in every mill, a number of 
positions which are unusually remunerat¬ 
ive. The proportion of skill and labor is 
very large, indeed. Any one familiar with 
the wages question in American iron works 
knows that the examples chosen are not 
exceptional; that with fairly steady em¬ 
ployment the earnings in the mills are 
large, compared with the sums earned in 
other industries. 


THE WEEK. 


There are 200 cases of lead poisoning in 
Newark, N. J., of which 20 are in St. 
Michael’s Hospital. The prevalence of 
the disease is attributed to the use of beer 
drawn through lead pipes and “soft” 
drinks from Ixittles rinsed with shot. 

A bridge-building firm in Philadelphia 
have received orders for structural iron 
amounting to over $250,000 from the New 
Jersey Central. This is to replace the iron 
bridges on the line east of Bound Brook 
and on the Newark branch. The material 
is now being delivered. 

The business sentiment of Chicago is 
reflected by the Trihun^y of that city, 
which says: “ The wealth of the North¬ 
west has been increasing enormously for 
years*past. Even duiing the period when 
the price of wheat was so low and many 
people demonstrated to their own satisfac¬ 
tion that the farmers were losing money, 
the buying power of the masses somehow 
grew greater and greater. How much 
more rapid will be the progress with wheat 
10 or 15 per cent, higher, an abundant 
yield of com and other agricultural prod¬ 
ucts at least fully up to the average. It is 
in Chicago that the richest bloom of this 
prosperity will be seen. This city is the 
central point of exchange for the best 
parts of the West. The wheat of Dakota, 
the com of Nebraska and the cattle of 
Wyoming will soon be converted into 
bank deposits, buildings and railroad 
tracks in and around Chicago. Every 
week sees the inception of some new en¬ 
terprise of general importance in this city, 
anu the early fall will witness an unwonted 
activity in pushing those schemes.” 

The large paper mill of Geo. A. Whit¬ 
ing, of Neenah, Wis., caught fire in the 
boiler room, and while the flames were in 
progress the iron bleach, filled with steam 
and rags, exploded when the cold winter 
from the fire engines struck it, and 14 per¬ 
sons were killed by the fra^ents which 
were thrown in every direction. 

The extensive chemical works at Bush- 
wick, L. I., Buffalo, N. Y., and Bayonne, 
N. J., ownetl by Martin Kalbfieich’s Sons, 
will be sold by the receiver of that firm 
some time in October. The disagreements 
of the firm respecting the manner of doing 
business are the cause of the dissolution. 
Ip the days of the ex-mayor the property 
was worth several millions. 

The approaching completion of the 
Mexican National Railroad line from Cor¬ 
pus Christi, in Texas, to the City of Mex¬ 
ico, a distance of 1205 miles, will signalize 
the opening of the second great nne of 
transportation between the United States 
and tne neighboring republic. From the 
main line there wfil be branches to the 
great mining region around Zacatecas and 


other branches to Monterey, Salvatierra 
and Tlascala. A line is now also building 
by the construction company from Man¬ 
zanillo, the first harbor on the Pacific Coast 
of old Mexico, thus initiating a through 
line to Corpus Christi. Guaymas, in Son¬ 
ora and on the Gulf of California, is a fine 
harbor further north, but to reach it ves¬ 
sels from San Francisco are compelled to 
round Cape San Lucas, the southern point 
of Lower California, and then sail half up 
the gulf before Guaymas is reached. But 
Manzanillo is a magnificent harbor, and 
directly in the course of the San Francisco 
vessels. Another result promised is the 
opening of a fine harbor at Asonsas, on 
the Texas coast, where deep water is much 
needed. 

The process of laying a submarine pipe 
in St. Louis Bay, parallel with the North¬ 
ern Pacific Bridge, is described by the 
Superior; “The pipe, which 
is jointed on shore into sections sometimes 
100 feet in length, is swung in a cradle 
made of barrels, and is then towed to the 
side of the scow, upon which the men and 
machinery art The pipe is gotten in line, 
and t^e tackle blocks attached. The pipe 
is allowed to sink gradually by cutting tne 
barrels at such places as will let the pipes 
descend in a horizontal position.” Aliout 
1000 feet have been laid, and the work 
proceeds at the rate of 240 feet a day. 
Dive|;s follow the pipe to the bottom in 
submarine armor, taking along tools nec- 
cessary to complete the coupling, which is 
a device covert by patents. 

The annual statement of the business of 
the Boston Post Office for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1888, shows that gross 
receipts were $1,730,377 against $1,657,273 
last year; balance in favor of the Govern¬ 
ment, after defraying expenses, is $1,047,- 
000 . 

Determined action will be taken by the 
various labor unions to secure the repeal of 
the conspiracy laws of the State of New 
York. With this object a call has been 
issued for a conference of all the trade 
representatives at Troy, on September 17. 
As stated by the Central Labor Union the 
situation is as follows: “Our highest 
courts have decided that under the present 
laws it is a crime to organize for the pur- 
|X>se of shortening the hours of labor, 
regulating the employment of apprentices 
and that until those laws are repealed any 
of us may be sent to a felon’s cell for re¬ 
fusing to work with a person who is ob¬ 
jectionable to us, and that we cannot take 
united action in refusing to purchase the 
goods of an unfair employer—in short, 
we cannot combine for any purjiose except 
that of maintaining or raising wages. 
Some of our most active members are now 
under indictment and liable at any time to 
be sent to jail for exercising what w'e have 
alw’ays considered to be our rights as men 
and American citizens.” 

All attempts to manufacture sorghum 
sugar profitably in this country are pro¬ 
nounced a failure. Prof. H. W. Wiley, 
the chemist of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, has just published a bulletin of the 
Chemical Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, giving, in a condensed form, 
all the important recorded analyses of 
sorghum, an abstract of recorded tonnage 
per acre of sorghum, yield of sugar per 
ton and other data concerning the merits 
of sorghum as a sugar-producing plant, 
and the conclusion reached is that the 
only hope for sorghum is in the produc¬ 
tion of a better raw material. 

Emancipation in Brazil, as was to have 
been expected, seriously disconcerts the 
operations of coffee planters, w^ho suddenly 
find themselves embarrassed by the absence 
of available labor and a lack of ready 
cash wherewith to liquidate the paj roll. 
A letter from Saostas says the receipts of 


coffee have been delayed by the want of 
hands on the plantations, the freedmen 
being “independent and lazy.” Hands, 
are wanted everywhere to mill the coffee.. 

Yellow fever in Jacksonville is ^adu- 
ally extending. A sanitary inspection of 
all trains from the South hM been ordered 
before they are permitted to enter Wash¬ 
ington, and arrangements have been made 
by which a special train will run between 
Jacksonville and Camp Perry, the refuge 
station in Florida. 

The State Prison superintendent is dis¬ 
posing of the large amounts of raw matenal 
left on hand in the shops at Albany when 
prison labor w^as stopped, and storing away 
the machinery. No requisitions have yet 
been secured for convict goods. 

The total imports into China in 1887 
were valued at $127,830,000, as against 
$109,345,000 in 1886, an increase of $18,- 
485,000. The larger part of this increase 
is of cotton yarn and piece good.s, mostly 
from England. Copper and opium im¬ 
ports also showed important increases. A 
heavy decrease was shown in the imports 
of refined petroleum. The total imports 
of this product were only 12,015,000 gal¬ 
lons in 1887, ’against 28,038,000 gallons in 
1886. The total exports in 1887 were 
valued at $107,325,000, an increase of over 
11 per cent, on the preceding year. Tea, 
the only important export snowing a de¬ 
crease, fell off 5 per cent, in the quantity 
and 12 per cent, in the value exported. 
The exports of silk showed an important 
increase. 

San Francisco papers notice the begin- 
in^ of the fall trade in all directions, and 
indications are considered very promising. 
“ Our foreign imports to date,” says the 
Commercial Heraldy “ exceed those of 1887 
by about 22 per cent., the figures being 
$30,549,504 for this year and $25,051,648 
for 1887. This in itseU is a most convinc¬ 
ing testimony of our increase in j)opulation 
and trade. Of a similar character is the 
result of the assessment of property 
throughout the State. The total asse.ssed 
value of property for 1887 was $908,119,- 
480; for the present year it is $1,083,333,- 
328; showing an increase of $175,213,848, 
or over 18 per cent. ” 

A letter from Chicago says: * ‘ There i» 
reported to be intense rivalry between twa 
syndicates, each of which is anxious to- 
have the credit of owning the highest 
commercial structure in Chicago. One of 
them started out to construct a 12-story 
building at Madison and La Salle streets. 
Then the Chamber of Commerce people 
decided to raise their roof to the hight of 
13 stories, and now’ the first-named party 
is said to have decided on 15 stories. 

Engineer-in-Chief Melville, of the Navy 
Department, who went to sea on a six- 
hours’ speed trial trip of the Swatara when 
she started for Brazil a week ago, reports- 
that the engines worked exceedingly well, 
developing 1380 horse-power at one time, 
w^th 6i revolutions per minute of the 
screw. This is a greater power than was 
expected, but it could not be kept up until 
the firemen have greater experience with 
their work at forced draft. 

The bill for the erection of an ap¬ 
praiser’s warehouse in the city of New 
York, as finally sent to the President for 
his signature, provides for the purchase of 
a site at a limit of $850,000 and the erec¬ 
tion of a building at a cost not exceeding 
$650,000. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is given discretion to purchase a site large 
enough to embrace a custom-house build¬ 
ing as well as an appraiser’s w’arehouse or 
to purchase two sites near each other for 
the two purposes. In this contingency- 
the Secretary is authorized to pay $2,000,- 
000 for the site. It was estimated that 
the site of the present Custom-House could 
be sold for $3,000,000. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

No. 6 furnace, of the Crane Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Catasaiiqua, Pa., has been blown 
out for repairs. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company, at Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa., are testing the direct process of 
hauling the molten pig from the furnaces 
to the converters, and avoiding melting in 
the cupolas. 

Among recent building permits issued 
at Cleveland, Ohio, were the following: 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, wire 
warehouse, $8000; Otis Iron and Steel 
Company, new building, $10,000. 

It is reliably reported that the Jackson 
Iron Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
definitely decided to remove their furnaces 
from Fayette, Mich., to some point w’here 
the difficulty in obtaining fuel will not be 
so great. As the company’s ore mines are 
located at Negaiinee, Mich., it is the im¬ 
pression that the furnaces will be removed 
to that point, although the matter has not 
been definitely settled as yet. 

The Richardson Axle and Wheel Com¬ 
pany, of Covington, Ky., have been 
chartered bv B. F. Richardson, H. B. 
Lupton and others, with a capital of 
$ 200 , 000 . 

Robert Walker, receiver of the Himrod 
Furnace Company, has leased the Ilimrod 
Furnace to the Mahoning Valley Iron 
Company, of Youngstown, who have 
taken possession of the property. The 
furnace is in fair shape, and, it is ex¬ 
pected, will be put in blast this week. 
The lease is for only three months, the 
company using the product in their mills 
until their own furnace, the Hannah, now 
being rebuilt, is ready for operation. 

In reference to ^e recent cessation of 
operations at the plant of the Penn Iron 
Company, Limitea, at Lancaster, Pa., we 
have received the following advice from | 
the company, under date of the 20th inst.: 
“ Our works shut down its puddling de¬ 
partment last week because the workmen 
refused to come out to work when called. I 
We discharged them all and shut down the 
puddle mill for needed alterations. We 
are running the finishing mills as usual, 
and will start up the puddle mill when 
ready. The trouble with the men was be¬ 
cause of certain discharges of some of 
their number that had previously been 
made for their inefficiehey.” 

The report recently published that the 
cold die rolled steel aepartment of the 
works of the Hartman Steel Company, 
Limited, at Beaver Falls, Pa., had been 
closed down on account of a lack of orders 
is without foundation. That department 
is in full operation with a fair amount of 
orders on hand. 

The Ohio Valley Foundry Company, of 
Bellaire, Ohio, built a large addition to 
their works last year and are now consid¬ 
ering the advisability of adding another 
building, which will almost double their 
present capacity and give employment to a 
large number of additional workmen. 

The Lawrence Furnace Company, of 
Ironton, Ohio, propose to build a 30-ton 
furnace in the vicinity of their present 
idle charcoal furnace at Culbertson, Law¬ 
rence County. 

Emma Furnace, of the Union Rolling 
Mill Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, which 
has been out of bla.st for some time under¬ 
going repairs, was blown in again on 
Wednesday, the 22d inst. 

The well-known firm of Hussey, Howe 
& Co., Limited, steel manufacturers, at 
Pittsburgh, have been changed to Howe, 
Brow'n A: Co., Limited. No change in | 


the manufacturing departments will be 
made, and the general business will be 
conducted by the new’ firm in all its 
branches, as heretofore. The officers of 
the new firm are Jas. W. Brown, chair¬ 
man; W. R. Ilow'e, vice-chairman; G. A. 
How’e, secretary; T. H. Childs, treasurer. 
The interests of C. G. Hussey and the 
estate of his son, C’. G. Hussey, havelx'en 
sold to the other owners. 

I The Twenty-ninth Street Iron Works, of 
; Cjirnegie, Phipps &Co., Limited, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, which have been shut down for 
I some time owing to the fact that a new^ 
foundation had to be put in, will resume 
within the next week. The new’ founda¬ 
tion was completed last w’eek. 

j The Reeves Iron Company, of Canal 
j Dover, Ala., signed the Amalgamated scale 
' last week, ana have resumed operations. 

1 The concern is a small one, giving employ- 
i ment to about 100 men. 

Keel Ridge Furnace, of P. L. Kimberly 
I A Co,, Limited, at Sharon, Pa., has re¬ 
sumed operations after an idleness of some 
w eeks for repairs. 

I The Whitaker Iron Company, of Wheel 
ing, W. Va., signed the amalgamated 
j scale last week and operations have been 
I resumed. The firm manufactures sheet 
I irog exclusively. 

The Ella Furnace, at Middlesex,. Pa., 

' has been blown out and is being repaired. 

’ A new and much-improved hot blast is 
I being erected, and a new 87-inch cylinder 
j upright blowing engine will be placed in 
t position and w ill take the place of the 
, present engines. The Ella was built for a 
, 90-ton per day furnace, but has frequently 
made from 120 to 128 tons per day. 

The Henderson Steel and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Birmingham, have increased their 
li»ton experimental furnace to 3^ tons 
capacity. The first melt in the enlarged 
open-hearth furnace was made success¬ 
fully on the 22d inst. 

The pipe mill of the Reading Iron Works, 
at Reaaing, Pa., resumed on Monday after 
a lengthy idleness with 200 men, the em 
ployees having had restored to them 5 pier 
cent, of the 10 pier cent, reduction in their 
wages, made some months ago, with a 
promise that the other 5 per cent, will be 
restored soon. 

maclftlnerT. 

The Webstcr, Camp A Lane Machine Co., 
Akron, Ohio, recently shipped one of their 
hoists, mill, engine and boiler, occupying 
two cars, to the Sheffield Furnace Com¬ 
pany. , 

The Hussey Re-Heater and Steam Plant 
Improvement Company, of New York, 
have under consideration the building of a 
factory. Hitherto their work has been let 
by them on contract to outside parties, but 
the growth in their business has been such 
as to make it an object for them to manu¬ 
facture their own goods, and with this in 
view Mr. Brewer is now seeking a desir¬ 
able place at which to locate, erect shops 
and put in a plant. The capital stock of 
this company is $100,000, and at the start 
from 30 to 50 skilled mechanics will be 
employed. This number will be increased 
iis rapidly as the demand for their ma¬ 
chinery will warrant. 

Wm. H. Warren, of Worcester, Mass., 
builder of machine tools, rejKirt the fol¬ 
lowing recent sales: To the Union Water 
Meter Company, Worcester, Mass., one 
radial drill, w’eight, 9000 p)ounds; shaper 
designed especially to plane brass, and so 
constructed as to cut 100 feet per minute; 
also, a new designed two-spindle boring 
and drilling or milling machine, wdth 
spindles at each end of machine, to enter 
work at each end at same time; to the 
Atlantic Works, East Boston, Mass., one | 


radial drill; Brown A Sharpe Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Providence, R. I., fourth radial 
drill and order for the fifth; Rhode Island 
Locomotive Works, Providence, R. I., one 
radial drill; Lane Mfg. Company, Mont- 
|>elier, Vt., one radial drill; E. Kendall A 
Sons, Cambridge|K>rt, 3Iass., one combi¬ 
nation slotter, milling and drilling ma¬ 
chine. 

The National Pipe Bending Company, 
New Haven, Conn., manufacturers of the 
National Feed Water Heater, rejwrt their 
orders for heaters for the last month very 
satisfaetory. Among the heater sales are: 
One 500 horse-power to New Bedford, 
Mass.; one 100 horse-power to Williman- 
tie. Conn.; eight heaters to Boston; one 
100 horse-power for steam yacht; one 200 
horse-power to La Fayette, Ind.; one 100 
horse-}X)wer and 500 horse-power to New 
Haven, Conn.; two heaters to Westfield, 
Mass.: one 80 horse-power to Safford 
Springs, Conn.; two heaters to Ohio; three 
heaters to Minnesota, one heater to Da¬ 
kota. one 500 horse-power to the West 
Indies; two heaters to Woonsocket, R. I.; 
one heater to Georgetow n, Tex.; one 100 
horse pow er to Columbia, S. C.; one 200 
horse-power to Pensacola, Fla.; one 80 
horse-power to Darlington, N. C.; one 500 
horse-power to Laredo, Tex.; six heaters 
to New’ York City; two 80 horse-power to 
Yonkers, N. Y.; one 400 horse-power to 
Edison Electric Company, Brockton, 
Mass.; and one 200 horse-power to Mon¬ 
treal, Canada. They have orders for one 
1000 horse-power, one 600 horse-power, 
one 500 horse-power, one 300 horse-power, 
three 200 horse-power, all to be shipped 
before September 15; also orders for nearly 
200 coils of iron pipe. 

D. B. Cruickshank, dealer in machinery. 
Providence, R. I., reports the following 
sales of machinery: An 80 horse-power 
Corliss engine to the new Russell Gold 
Mining Company, Glenbrook, N. C., a 
15 horse-power hoisting engine and l^iler 
to Whitaker A Smith, FalT River, Mass.; 
a 10 horse-power hoisting engine to Grant 
A Co., Westerly, R. I.; a 20 horse-power 
engine gnd boiler to the Arlington lining 
Company, Arlington, R. I., and an W 
horse-power Wheelock engine to B. B. A 
R. Knight, River Point, R. I. 

i^lucellaneo os. 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, have closed down 
their works for a short time for the pur¬ 
pose of making repairs and adding im¬ 
provements that will considerably in¬ 
crease their capacity for production. 

The Carondelet Zinc Works, in St. Louis, 
were sold to Chas. D. McCloose for 
$16,000. 

Hardware. 

The works of the Newcastle Wire Nail 
Company, at Newcastle, Pa., are being op¬ 
erated to their utmost capacity in order to 
keep up w’ith the demands made on the 
company for their goods. Their works 
contain 65 nail machines, which are all in 
constant operation, and this number will 
shortly be increased by the addition of a 
number of new machines, which have just 
been ordered from abroad. 

Messrs. Kreamer, Muir and Mitchell, the 
committee of adjusters appomted by the 
38 insunmee companies in which the Read¬ 
ing Hardware Company were insured, met 
the officers of the company and settled the 
claim. There were 41 policies, aggregat¬ 
ing $205,000, upon 29 subjects of insur¬ 
ance. The loss was confined to 17 of 
these subjects, on which the insurance 
amounted to $17X),110, and the total loss 
on 13 of these subjects aggregating $155,- 
710, was settled. The work of rebuilding 
will now be commenced by L. H. Focht, 
and is to be finished by January 1.— Bead- 
iriQ (Pa.) Timee, 
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Foreigm Iron and a Reylyal Here. 


Lately a somewhat better tone has de¬ 
veloped in the iron markets abroad, and 
those who are operating on the bull side 
have been making strenuous efforts to se¬ 
cure co-operation on this side of the At¬ 
lantic. Proposals to get up pools in Scotch 
warrants on a 10 per cent, margin have 
been made, with the object of booming 
the Glasgow market with the fiction that 
heavy buying for consumers has again be¬ 
gun. It is argued that with an American 
demand, added to other encouraging feat¬ 
ures in the situation, prices cannot help 
moving upward, while, without aid from 
us, the course of valu^ is uncertain, with 
little prospect of a very rapid rally. 

The wily Scotchmen who calculate in 
the manner indicated understand pretty 
thoroughly what a valuable customer the 
United States is when enjoying one of its 
spurts of activity. The following table 
will illustrate this fact. It gives the En¬ 
glish exports for the first seven months to 
all countries, the exports to the United 
States during the same period and deduct¬ 
ing the latter from the former, the exports 
to all countries except the United States: 

EnglWi Exports of IroA and Steel, Gross Tons. 


Pig iron: 

All countries. 

United States. 

1887. 

.. 850,608 
.. 240,972 

1888. 

608,279 

90,222 

Countries outside U. 8.... 
Bar. angle, bolt and rod: 

All countries. 

United States. . 

. 400,?28 

. 143,886 
1,651 

518,057 

173,969 

8,091 

Countries outside U. 8 . 
Railroad iron and steel: 

All countries . 

United States. 

142,035 

. -660,915 
. 92,941 

170,878 

507,429 

39,723 

Countries outside U. S. .. 
Hoops, sheets, &c.: 

All countries. 

United States. 

. 466,974 

. 180,102 
. 17,330 

667,706 

281,756 

21,723 

Countries outside U. 8_ 

Tin plates: 

All countries. 

United States. 

. 171,772 

. 207,435 
. 156,738 

210,033 

225,016 

167,882 

Countries outside U. 8_ 

Cast and wrought, n e. s.: 

All countries. 

United States.. 

50,607 

. 208,880 
1,721 

57,134 

247,770 

2,796 

Countries outside U. 8.... 
Steel unwrought: 

All countries. 

United States. . 

. 207,168 

. 180,838 
. 150,160 

244,974 

90,191 

42,219 

Countries outside U. 8.... 
Old material: 

All countries. 

United States. 

. 39,169 

. 178,346 
. 133,125 

47,972 

82,503 

13,556 

Countries outside U. 8. . 

43,221 

68,947 • 

Taking the whole tonnage, it declined 
only from 2,325,029 tons to 2,257,013 tons 
in spite of the fact that the total exports 
to the United States fell off from 803,674 


tons to 381,212 tons. In other words, the 
great falling off in the shipments to this 
country has been nearly compensated for 
by better business in other quarters. The 
falling off has of course been most marked 
in pig iron, railroad iron, crude steel and 
old materials, notably in the case of the 
latter two. It is evident, therefore, that 
the English market, so far as exports in¬ 


fluence are concerned, is getting into the 
shape where they can hold their own 
even without our buying, and that they 
would show a rising tendency if we 
were to become buyers again to any con¬ 
siderable extent. Of that, however, there 
is little prospect. Prices here are below 
the importing point, so far as the greater 
part of our territory is concerned, in 
nearly all lines in which a large importing 
trade was done last year. Foreign makers 
cannot touch Bessemer pig except under 
special circumstances, and the demand for 
rails is so light that there is no danger of 
importing pig, or blooms or rails. In 
mild steel, for slabs and billets, our own 
works, at low prices, are still taking prac¬ 
tically all the business there is. In old 
material the situation is a little different. 
While we are still considerably below the 
importing point the scarcity, with the 
winter close upon us, and little renewal 
work going on, is likely to grow more 
marked as the season advances, and the 
coming of foreign old rails in some quan¬ 
tity is not beyond the range of possi¬ 
bilities. 

Another point is worthy of notice. With 
a heavy outward grain movement, which 
the poor crops abroad make likely, freights 
to American ports are likely to come down. 
If they should decline enough, it is pos¬ 
sible that steel in some quantity may again 
be sold for this country. 

As matters stand, there is room for a 
moderate advance here without opening 
the gates for large quantities of foreign 
goods. From that quarter we are reason¬ 
ably safe so long as an upward movement 
here does not obtain too much impetus. 
The whole situation does not warrant the 
expectation of a rapid rise, especially not 
along the Atlantic seaboard, where the re¬ 
vival in some lines in the Western iron 
trade has found only a mild echo. 

Trusts and Combinations. 

There is very great need during the 
present active discussion of industrial af¬ 
fairs ot a far clearer understanding of the 
meaning and scope of the terms “trust” 
and “combination.” In the speeches of 
statesmen and economists, in the debates 
of Congress, in the discussions and com¬ 
ments of the daily press, we meet with the 
same careless use of the terms. In fact, 
the point has been reached when every 
trade association is branded with the name 
of “trust.” This lax use of the term may 
possibly lead to serious consequences, and 
it is the duty of those engaged in manu¬ 
facturing enterprises to vigorously protest. 

It is useless to deny that public opinion 
sees in the modern trust a serious menace 
to the country. That feeling is now find¬ 
ing expression in tentative efforts to de¬ 
vise some means of providing safeguards 
by legislative action. Some restrictive 
measures have been passed, others are 
contemplated and it is only too easily pos¬ 
sible that harsh and sweeping laws may 
be sanctioned which may prove seriously 
embarrassing. They are only too likely 
to strike more heavily these who have 
not followed the methods complained 
of. We have repeatedly stated, and we 
insist again, that the principal character¬ 
istic of the modern trust is that those who 
enter it as manufacturing concerns sur¬ 
render their identity. As the trusts are 
organized a manufacturer or a corporation 


receive a pro rata quantity of stock, and 
as managers of their business give over 
their power absolutely to an autocratic 
board of trustees. The latter control the 
purchase of raw material and the sale and 
the prices of product, decide arbitrarily 
whether or not particular works shall con¬ 
tinue to operate, and fix finally the distrib¬ 
ution of profits. The aim is confessedly 
to remove the very elements in ordinary 
combinations which have constituted the 
protection of consumers, and which have 
caused the public to look leniently upon 
the associations of manufacturers which 
have existed in one or another form for 
centuries and in all countries. 

So long &s some latitude was allowed to 
individuals, as in the ordinary combina¬ 
tions, their career, with few exceptions, 
was short-lived. The greater their abuse 
of power the quicker, generally speaking, 
has been their downfall, the longer the 
period of unbridled competition following 
it. The result has been that manufactur¬ 
ers have learned to look upon the time of 
their existence as a period of truce during 
which to make active preparations for 
subsequent war. In many instances, too, 
they have turned out to be nothing more 
than a special opportunity for those who 
were least scrupulous in seizing every 
chance for a breach of good faith. It is an 
open question with many manufacturers 
whether in the long run combinations do 
not do them as much harm as they do 
good. The majority look upon them as 
temporary expedients at best to tide over 
periods of restricted demand. 

In a few cases they may do injustice to 
consumers for a limited time, but, on the 
whole, they only secure to the manufact¬ 
urers what every reasonable buyer will con¬ 
cede to them—a fair return on capital in¬ 
vested and for risks taken. The most 
serious error the managers of combinations 
can commit is to abuse what power 
they possess to extort excessive profits, 
since it surely offers a temptation to out¬ 
side competition, with all the waste and 
loss unduly large extensions of producing 
facilities imply. It is this danger, fully 
appreciated by manufacturers, which pro¬ 
tects the consumer, and has caused him 
to look upon ■ their formation with some 
indifference, and certainly without a sense 
of being menaced. 

It is different with that latest phase of in¬ 
dustrial development, the modern trust, 
with its aggregation of enormous capital, 
wielded by a few men absolutely with¬ 
out responsibility even to their associates in 
business, crushing competition, extorting 
special favors from common carriers, and 
laying under tribute the consumers of a 
continent. There is a wide difference be¬ 
tween such organizations which absolutely 
stifle competition and the ordinary trade 
combinations which aim to regulate it. 
This distinction should be clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly recognized. Thoughtful business 
men have long inclined to the opinion 
that unbridled competition is far from 
being a blessing either to the consumer or 
the producer. If its waste and extrava¬ 
gance can be lessened without prejudice 
to' the consumer the methods adopted de¬ 
serve the support of the public. With all 
their faults the ordinary trade combina¬ 
tions tend to that end, and a wholesale 
condemnation of them as “ trusts ” would 
be unjust and full of harm to the best in¬ 
terests of the country. 
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How little this distinction is understood 
even in Congress is shown by the ‘ ‘ anti¬ 
trust bills ” lately introduced. Their aim 
is to punish the alleged offending indus¬ 
tries by abolishing or reducing the duties. 
Among those so treated we find the steel 
rail manufacturers, whose ‘ ‘ trust ” was 
unable to permit a decline from $40 to 
$28.50 in the price in one year. Another 
‘‘trust” which will more calmly look 
upon the proposed action is the copper in¬ 
terest, which is to be curbed by abolishing 
the duty on ore and on ingot. To them 
the measure will cause little grief, since it 
is a matter of absolute indifference to the 
producers of the raw material whether or 
not there is a duty on metal or not. As 
the largest contributors to the world's 
markets, prices have for years been regu¬ 
lated by the latter, and the duty is of 
as little consequence as the duty on wheat. 
The only method of meeting the trouble 
would be to deny the producers the right 
to sell their product to foreign specula¬ 
tors. 

The measures proposed clearly establish 
the ignorance of industrial affairs on the 
par!: of those who have brought them for¬ 
ward. Still, they are a menace to the 
manufacturing interests of the country, 
which can be removed only by vigorously 
insisting that trade combinations are far 
from being “ trusts.” 


The Western Pig Iron Trade. 


The month Of August has witnessed an 
exceptional condition of activity in the 
Western pig iron trade. It is about the 
usual time for the manufacturers of agri¬ 
cultural implements to place their orders 
for material to cover their estimated re¬ 
quirements for the ensuing 12 months, and 
the manufacturers of malleable iron cast¬ 
ings have, to a great extent, the same cus¬ 
tom. Other consumers of pig iron, how¬ 
ever, purchase according to their current 
wants, or, within certain limits, are 
governed by the condition of the pig iron 
trade, except* the car-wheel makers, who 
buy largely in January. This year a pecul¬ 
iar conjunction of events brought about 
a widespread buying movement which 
seemed to culminate in August. Almost 
all classes of customers were represented 
among the buyers, from those who mainly 
use charcoal pig iron down to the seekers 
for the cheapest grade of coke pig iron. 
The buying movement in the general trade 
appears to have been started by the rolling 
mills and pipe foundries, from whom it 
rapidly extended to other classes of con¬ 
sumers. 

The market for mill pig iron was seri¬ 
ously weakened in June, when the Western 
millowners began to make preparations for 
a long stoppage of operations, which they 
believed would follow an expected dis¬ 
agreement with their workmen over the 
scale of wages. In anticipation of that 
ovent they purchased just enough material 
to last through June, so as to have no 
stock on hand when they should shut 
down. This necessitated heavy purchases 
of pig iron in the latter part of July, when 
the controversy over wages was abandoned 
by the manufacturers. At the same time 
the large cast-iron pipe works began to 
absorb enormous stocks of the same grade 
of pig iron. Other consumers of cheap 


iron also laid in stocks, as the price seemed 
to be as low as could reasonably be ex¬ 
pected under existing conditions. The 
movement then took in a wider range of 
buyers, who were quick to perceive the 
growing scarcity of cheap iron, and were 
ready to place orders for a reasonable time 
in the future whenever they felt certain 
that the downward tendency in prices had 
been checked. Some of the Chicago fur¬ 
nace agents found their August trade in 
foundry pig iron the heaviest they had 
ever experienced for this season. Even 
small foundries have placed orders to cover 
their entire wants for the repaainder of the 
year. 

In the very nature of things this activity 
could not be expected to continue, and, 
while here and there will be found a fur¬ 
nace agent in receipt of good orders from 
a few belated buyers, it is highly proba¬ 
ble that a period of comparative dullness 
may again be seen. The furnaces being m 
good shape now, with their output sold 
ahead for a considerable extent, prices can 
easily be sustained at present figures, un¬ 
less Other furnaces are blown in whose 
product will have to be forced on the mar¬ 
ket. The slight advance in price noted in 
our market reports, on a number of brands 
of Western pig irons, has usually been 
confined to those selling under what might 
be considered the normal rate. Other 
brands have steadily been held at this 
rate, and their prices have not been ad¬ 
vanced. Contracts for such brands, when 
not sold up, can still be placed at their old 
price. 

The outlook is therefore by no means in 
favor of a “boom,” unless the railroad 
companies should enter the market and 
make liberal purchases of all kinds of ma¬ 
terial. Many of them need to do so, it is 
true, but they are restrained by the condi¬ 
tion of their balance sheets. Heavy traffic 
this fall, in consequence of the large crops 
and the expected early export movement 
toward the seaboard, may very materially 
change their financial condition, when 
they would, of course, alter their policy of 
the utmost economy in all purchases of 
material. Whether this will be the case 
or not requires the gift of prophecy. 

The present condition of the Western 
pig-iron trade is fairly satisfactory to the 
manufacturers possessing good furnace 
plants, well located and prudently man¬ 
aged. Although prices are considerably 
lower than they were a year since, the 
cost of labor, coke, iron ore and trans¬ 
portation has been reduced also, and the 
manufacturers in but few localities are 
complaining of their inability to obtain 
more than mere cost for their product. 
Those who complain are usually so situ¬ 
ated that they are compelled to seek dis¬ 
tant markets in which to dispose of their 
pig iron, and in which they are obliged to 
meet the competition of local makers. 
During the latter part of last year and 
early in the present year the decline in the 
price of pig iron was so rapid that the 
Western makers generally, who had time 
contracts for coke and iron ore, were 
imable to reduce cost fast enough to keep 
the balance on the right side. But this 
has now been remedied, and even if prices 
do not advance beyond their present 
figures, the improved position of the trade 
conduces to decided cheerfulness among 
the manufacturers. 


Late Developments in Pem. 

The distress in general finances and the 
deadlock in monetary affairs in Peru have 
become such since the commencement of 
the year that something has to be done to 
enable the country to emerge from its 
crisis of impoverishment. This is all the 
more to be desired since considerable for¬ 
eign interests are involved, among them 
being those of American railroad contract¬ 
ors. Fortunately for all interested, a fav¬ 
orable change is at length at hand, 
through the revival, in better shape, oif 
the Grace contract on behalf of the Peru¬ 
vian bondholders. It is hoped that 
through a joint arrangement the rail¬ 
roads belonging to Americans, now con¬ 
fiscated, will be released. 

Negotiations have been going on at 
Washington between our State Depart¬ 
ment and Don Cipriano Zegarra, the 
Peruvian plenipotentiary, about those 
railroads, since June last. In April, not¬ 
withstanding the firm position assumed in 
the matter by our Legation at Lima, a de¬ 
cree was issued by the Peruvian Govern¬ 
ment declaring that the contractor for the 
Southern railways of Peru, those connect¬ 
ing the Pacific with Lake Titicaca, should 
immediately turn over the administration 
and plant to the Government officials, and 
that an investigation of the responsibili¬ 
ties entered upon by Mr. Henry Meiggs, 
the original constructor, and Mr. T. L. 
Thorndike, the present contractor, should 
be made so as to establish the obligations 
existing. The same had already been done 
with regard to the Salaverry and Trujillo 
Railway, under contract to Mr. E. C. Du 
Bois, a citizen of the United States. The 
Oroyo Railway is contracted for by Mr. 
Michael P. Grace, and although similar 
action was attempted in the Peruvian 
Congress, it was not successful. All of 
these contracts were constituted legally, 
with the approval and sanction of the 
established Governments. The contrac¬ 
tors are creditors of Peru and claim the 
right to retain possession of the railways 
as a guarantee Vor the payment of the sums 
due them. Should the Grace contract in 
its new form be accepted by Peru, this 
would facilitate matters very much, as the 
question could be satisfactorily arranged 
l^tween the bondholders and the con¬ 
tractors. 

Lord Donoughmore is on his way to 
Lima accompanied by Mr. Michael P. 
Grace, brother of the ex-Mayor. Lord 
Donoughmore is the representative of the 
English bondholders of Peru; he has the 
well-earned reputation in England as a 
man of solid political attainments in the 
House of Lords, and of excellent business 
capabilities in the city of London. The 
capital which the holders of Peruvian 
bonds have tied up is about £54,000,000, 
or, in round numbers, about $250,000,000. 
Lord Donoughmore and Mr. Grace will 
work hard to settle the debt on the basis 
of the Tyler-Grace-Nanibar contract of 
May, 1887. That contract was not sub¬ 
mitted to the last Peruvian Congress be¬ 
cause of certain objections raised by the 
Chilean Government. These objections, 
the British syndicate have reason to think, 
are overcome, and the two gentlemen hope 
to have the contract sanctioned by the 
Peruvian Congress now in session. By 
this contract the English bondholders will 
surrender their bonds and so cancel the 
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external indebtedness of Peru. The latter 
in return gives the bondholders her 
national railways and certain grants of 
national agricultural lands and certain 
mines. The bondholders agree to com¬ 
plete the roads and maintain them in 
perpetuity. 

The mining rights are understood to ex¬ 
tend over a series of years. The property 
includes silver, coal and cinnabar mines, 
the development of which will require 
ready capital. The syndicate will be 
allowed to mortgage their property up to 
£6,000,000, or $30,000,000. The railways 
are expected to yield £80,000 a year. The 
grant of land for colonization is 1,800,000 
hectares, or about 70,000 square miles. 
The syndicate property is to be free from 
taxation, and whatever may be imported 
by the agents of the syndicate to carry out 
the plans of perfecting the railroad system, 
&c., &c., is to be free from duty. Peru 
covers an area of 1,049,270 sq. km. 
and has a population of 3,000,000, in¬ 
cluding 350,000 wild Indians and 20,000 
white foreigners, and besides 50,000 Chi¬ 
nese. The chief cities are Lima, with 
101,488 inhabitants; Callao, 33,502; Are- 
quipa, 29,237; Cuzco, 18,370, and Chi- 
clayo, 11,325. The public indebtedness 
stood, on July 1, 1886, as follows: 


Foreign debt.$257,115,940 

Home debt. 27,800,000 

Paper money in circulation. 88,541,000 


Total.$373,456,940 


The paper money has become nearly worth¬ 
less, but will of course rapidly appreciate 
again should the settlement with bond¬ 
holders be carried to a safe issue this time. 
On this point no serious doubts seem to be 
entertained. In both mineral and agri- 
cuitural resources, Peru is inferior to but 
few, if any, countries of similar size in 
South America. If, therefore, public con¬ 
fidence and credit can be restored in the 
manner proposed and new life and enter¬ 
prise infused, the country may again fiour- 
ish long ere this century comes to a close. 


Mad Mathematics. 


The New York Evening Post of August 
11 contains a letter on “The Crippled Iran 
Industry,” of which we give the essential 
part. 

The writer quotes (we do not know how 
correctly) from a Southern journal this 
paragraph: 

At a meeting of the American Mining Engi¬ 
neers at Birmingham last week Mr. W. M. 
Bowron, manager of the South Pittsburg Di¬ 
vision of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and PLailroad 
ComjMmy, showed by a closely itemized state¬ 
ment, allowing 3 per cent, for repairs and 6 
per cent, for interest, that iron could be made 
in the Birmingham district at $9.04 per ton. 

He then gives the market prices of pig iron 
at Cincinnati, as follows: 

Ohio and Southern strong coke, 

No. 1.$17.50 @ $18.00 

Ohio and Southern strong coke. 

No. 2. 16.50® 17.00 

Ohio and Southern strong coke, 

No. 3.. 16.00 @ 16.50 

Southern car-wheel iron... ... 20.00 @ 23.00 

and continues the argument thus: 

Upon inquiry I learned that the freight from 
Birmingham to Cincinnati is from $8 to $3.50 
per ton, carload lots. Now, we will figure a 
little, and see how badly the iron and steel in¬ 
terests are being “ crippled.” 

Taking the lowest grade (No. 8) at the lowest 
price, and adding the highest rate of freight, 
we have a margin of $8.46 per ton, a neat little 
38 per cent. The No. 2 grade, figured the same 
way, shows a profit of $3.96 per ton, a fraction 


less than 44 per cent, and the No. 1 $4.96, a 
small fraction less than 55 per cent All this, 
mind you, on outside rates of freight and the 
lowest prices quoted for the various grades. 
If the “ car-wheel iron ” can also be produced 
for $9.04 per ton it pays, at $20, a profit of 823^ 
per cent. It’s a pity we can't all have “ infant 
industries,” if this is a sample, and it is usually 
supposed to be the one needing the most pro¬ 
tection. 

On this remarkable calculation we make 
no further comment than to state the fol¬ 
lowing facts: 

1. Mr. W. M. Bowron, who read the 
paper at Birmingham referred to, is not 
connected with the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company. 

2. His paper did not discuss, directly or 
indirectly, the cost of pig iron in the Bir¬ 
mingham district. It referred exclusively 
to the Sequachee Valley in Tennessee. 

3. The cost named by him, in an esti¬ 
mate avowedly not representing any actual 
existing works, was not $9.04, but $9.66 
per ton. 

4. The ton referred to was the “short” 
ton of 2000 pounds, whereas the ton in 
the market quotations is the “ long ” ton 
of ^40 pounds, plus an allowance for 
“sandage,” which, on Southern irons, 
may bring the market ton to 2300 pounds 
—2268 being, we believe, a minimum. 

The Post correspondent has, therefore, 
based his argument on an erroneous quota¬ 
tion, the wrong rate of freight and the 
wrong ton. It would seem difficult to in¬ 
troduce any further error; but the con¬ 
cluding allusion to car-wheel iron achieves 
that feat. On this head, we content our¬ 
selves with remarking mildly that car- 
wheel iron does not pay 82i per cent., and 
we will leave this ingenious investigator 
to find out the reason. 


The Use of Private Freight Oars. 


Representative Lawlor, of Illinois, has 
introduced a bill in Congress which is of 
great importance to iron and steel manu¬ 
facturers in many parts of the country. It 
is intended to form an amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce act, and forbids the 
use of any other freight cars than those 
owned by railroad companies themselves. 
Of course, private cars are used by a vast 
number of shippers besides iron and steel 
manufacturers, and all of them are equally 
interested in this question. It has been 
found desirable for a variety of reasons for 
shippers to n their cars whenever 
they had a large trade in bulky articles at 
regular points. Among iron and steel 
manufacturers the custom has grown 
rapidly within recent years, partly because 
the largest works have concentrated the 
purchase of supplies of raw material at 
certain points, making the use of private 
cars a possibility, and partly because the 
railroad companies have frequently been 
unable to supply their patrons wuth all the 
rolling stock needed. 

The large steel rail companies of the 
West, depending largely for their supply 
of coke on the Connellsville rigion, have; 
provided themselves with sufficient freight 
cars to carry their stock to them with the 
utmost regularity. In times of activity 
they use such an enormous quantity of 
coke daily in the manufacture of pig iron 
that they need almost the entire equip¬ 
ment of a good-sized railroad company 
kept in constant motion on their account 
alone. If a freight blockade occurs last¬ 


ing several days or a week the operations of 
their furnaces are affected, as a sufficient 
stock of coke is rarely accumulated to 
tide over such an emergency. If the rail¬ 
road companies furnished the rolling stock 
used in hauling coke, freight blockades 
would be much more frequent than they 
now are, and facilities would often be so 
inadequate that manufacturers would be 
obliged to bank up their blast furnaces, 
with great inconvenience to other depart¬ 
ments of the works and serious loss to the 
owners. 

It has been shown since the Interstate 
Commerce act has gone into operation how 
in some lines of business small operators 
have been practically driven from the field 
by advantages accruing to large competi¬ 
tors, partly through the use of their own 
cars. A measure intended for the relief 
of such shippers should be so framed as 
to apply to just such cases, and by no 
means should be made so sweeping as to 
work injury in other quarters. Establish¬ 
ments of great importance depending upon 
the regular receipt of supplies of raw ma¬ 
terials for their steady operation, and to 
secure which they have been obliged to 
provide a large number of their own 
freight cars, should not be classed with 
shippers who have acquired the ownership 
of freight cars for the purpose of securing 
a commercial advantage over weaker com¬ 
petitors. If Mr. Lawler’s bill should re¬ 
ceive favorable consideration and become 
part of the Interstate Commerce act, much 
confusion and great inconvenience would 
be experienced by many iron and steel 
manufacturers whenever the railroads of 
the country again become crowded with 
business. 


Some of the largest and finest pieces o f 
casting ever turned out in Reading have 
just been completed at the Mellert Foundry 
and Machine Works. They are four Cor¬ 
inthian columns, 26 feet high, 26 inches 
in diameter at the base ana 21 inches at 
the top, each weighing betWeen 6500 and 
7000 pounds. They are intended to sup¬ 
port the tower of St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church, now bein^ erected at Martinsburg. 
W. Va. The capitals for the columns are 
of zinc and were made in Salem, Ohio. 


The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., last week secured a contract for fur¬ 
nishing forges, blowers, exhaust fans and 
ventilating appliance for the School of 
Mechanical Engineering, Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., and are at 
present working on similar orders from the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Miller Manual Training School, 
Crozet, Va., and the State Technological 
School at Atlanta, Ga. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have begun suit in New York against the 
Arthur Kill Bridge Company lor $5,000- 
000 damages. The bridge is being built 
by the Staten Island Transit Company 
and the Baltimore And Ohio Railroad 
Company. The Pennsylvania Company 
claim that the bridge is not constructed 
upon approved plans, and is a hindrance 
to navi^tion, many of their I oats having 
been damaged by being swung against 
the abutments. 

In order to exhibit the resources of Utah 
most effectively the Chamber of Commerce 
of Salt Lake have fitted up a rail car in a 
sumptuous manner, and arranged therein 
a great variety of specimens representing 
undeveloped wealth. The car was first 
sent to St. Louis. 
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Priees on Pipe FlttlnK«. 

Galveston, Texas, August 18, 

To the Editor : In these days, when 
manufacturers are making and revising 
price lists of all kinds, it would be well 
for those interested in the pipe-fitting 
trade to arrange a uniform price list on 
fittings. To illustrate the variations in 
prices, I inclose a table showing the dif¬ 
ferent schedules of prices made on the one 
line of malleable elbows : 


B 1 C ' D I E F G H 


S S 6 S 


I I !1 , 11 | 


QO I CC C5 ^ 


Inches. $ $ $ $ 

% .04 . 04 . 04 . 04 

Ya .04 .04! .04 .04! 

% .05 . 051 .05 . 05 

.06| .06' .06 .06 

n .10 . 09, .09 . 09 

1 .t .16 .16 .13 .16, 

m .23 . 21 .20 . 21' 

.34 .32 .26 .32 

2 . 52 . 45 . 40 . 45 

^.80 . 72' .75 .72 

3 .,1.50 1.401.10,1.40] 

. 2.00 2.00!i.35 2.00 1 

4 .18.00 2.80,1.80 2.801 


m .23 .21 

IH.34 .32 

2 .52 .45 


0 and E are alike, B and D are alike, G and H 
are alike. 

This is just a sample of the wide varia¬ 
tions which run through the whole price 
list. You w'ill note that there are three 
different lists used by different houses in 
Chicago and three in 8t. Louis. The 
pound price list is more nearly uniform. 

Yours, &c., Jno. W. Thomas, 
Purchasing Agent, Gulf, Colorado and 
Saita F6 Railway Company. 


Influence of Aluminium on €u«t 
Iron. 

Branford, Conn., August 27,1888. 

To the Edite^r: The paper with the 
above title, which was read at the Cleve¬ 
land meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and 
printed in the August 23d edition of The 
Iron Age^ must have attracted undue 
attention, and we have much to thank 
Messrs. Keep, Mabery and Vorce for in 
their efforts to substantiate and systema¬ 
tize our fragmentary information. The 
mechanical part of these experiments was 
conducted with such evident carefulness, 
and the results were presented graphically 
in such an intelligent manner that it is to 
be regreted that, in the place of dealing 
with an alloy containing 8.86 per cent, of 
silicon, they did not conduct their trials 
using metilic aluminium alone. These 
remarks are of necessity in the form of a 
criticism, but are submitted with a view 
to calling attention to a factor in the 
problem which seems to have been for¬ 
gotten, and with the hope that further dis¬ 
cussion may bring to light additional in¬ 
formation. The ferro aluminium used con¬ 
tained 3.86 per cent, of silicon and 11.42 
per cent, of aluminium, and in order to in¬ 
troduce the desired percentage of alumin¬ 
ium into the iron experimented writh it 
was inevitable that a certain amount of 
silicon would also be added, and this too 
in quantities, though looking small when 
reduced to per cents, yet large enough to 
materially influence the results. The 
effect of silicon upon cast and malleable 
cast iron has been with me the study of 
years, and I know that some of the 
very effects noted by Messrs. Keep, Mabery 
and Vorce and credited by them to 
the influence of aluminium might 
have been caused by the silicon. The 
carbon in cast iron containing less than 
1.2o per cent, silicon and low in mangan¬ 
ese is surprisingly sensitive to the least 
increase or diminution of the silicon, even 
twe-hundredths of 1 per cent, making, 
under favorable conditions, an appreciable 


difference. Using an alloy containing 
11.42 per cent, of aluminium and 3.86 per 
cent, of silicon for introducing into 30 
pounds of metal 0.28 per cent, of alumin¬ 
ium, you would also introduce 0.077 per 
cent, of silicon, and the addition of the 
latter element w’ould, in all probability, 
render it very unsafe to draw conclusions 
touching the precise effect produced by 
the aluminium alone. The cast iron may 
have contained not quite enough silicon to 
coax or force the combined carbon into a 
graphitic or semi-graphitic form, and the 
addition, under these conditions, of 0.077 
per cent.,’ or even less, of silicon, w’ould 
be expected to alter very decidedly all of 
the mechanical and many of the chemical 
properties of the iron. Not but what the 
aluminium wdll do all and more, than is 
claimed, but before these claims can be 
scientifically established it will be neces¬ 
sary to disassociate it from the silicon en¬ 
tirely and then calculate its infiuence alone 
The subject in the article referred to is 
treated under the following heads: 

“ The Solidity of Castings and the Forma¬ 
tion of Blow Holes.” 

‘‘ Does the Aluminium remain in the Iron to 
exert an Infiuence when the Iron is Remelted r 

“ The Effect of the Aluminium upcm the 
Grain, or the Changing of the Carbon from 
the Combined to the Graphitic State.” 

“ The Taking Away the Tendency to Chill.” 

” The Prevention of Sand Scale. 

“ The Effect upon Hardness.” 

“ The Resistance to a Load Gradually Ap¬ 
plied or a Dead Weight.” 

“ The Resist€uice to a Load Suddenly Ap¬ 
plied or the Impact.” 

“ Tne Elastic!tv.’ 

“ Permanent ^t.” 

*• The Effect upon the Shrinkage of Iron.” 

“ The Fluidity of the Melted Metal.” 

In order to make the point of my criti¬ 
cism more clear, I will follow the order 
here laid down and remark, first, under 
the head of “ the solidity of casting and 
the prevention of blow-holes,” that it has 
not yet been my good forture to see 
any “ Mitis iron”—wrought-iron cast¬ 
ings containing a small percentage of 
aluminium—that was solid and free from 
blow-holes; but, on the contrary, all the 
specimens that have come to my notice, 
and all that I have now before me, are full 
of blow-holes of the most pronounced type; 
and the defect has been serious enough— 
even when the metal was melted in cruci¬ 
bles, and run into baked fire-clay molds, 
to cause the complete financial failure of 
at least one concern in this country. But, 
in the case in hand, it would be natural to 
expect that the addition ol the aluminium 
silicon alloy would decrease the tendency 
of blow-holes and porosity, for the action 
of the silicon alone would be in this 
direction, as every one knows who has 
studied the Terre-Noire process or any of 
the solid steel casting processes in this 
country. 

In the “ Mitis iron ” an alloy of alumin¬ 
ium, iron and silicon was also used, and 
the partial prevention of the blow-holes 
may have been due more to the silicon 
than anything else. 

“ The effect of aluminium upon the 
grain, or the chan^ng of the car^n from 
the combined to the graphitic state, and 
“ the taking away the tendency to chill.” 
In this connection it would seem to 
me impossible to ascertain the effect of 
aluminium when introduced in combina¬ 
tion with silicon, for when the carbon is 
near the balance—that is, near the point 
where it will readily assume either the 
graphitic or the combined form—it will 
manifestly require but a slight change in 
the proportion of silicon to throw it one 
way or the other; the silicon being in¬ 
creased, the carbon would tend to separate 
in the graphitic form, changing the grain 
and of course decreasing the tendency to 
chill. The composition of the iron experi¬ 
mented with in this case was as follows: 

= 0.186 P = 0.263 ^; ^ = 0.3 
Mh = 0.092 i. 


I It isstated that the addition of three- 
fourths of 1 per cent, of ahimi nium caused the 
carbon to separate in the graphitic form. 

I Now, in adding enough of the alloy before 
j mentioned to introduce this 1 per cent, of 
aluminium, it was necessary to introduce 
I 0.254 per cent, of the silicon, and this, 

I added to the 0.186 per cent, silicon that 
the iron originally contained, makes the 
I total silicon 0.44 per cent.—quite enough 
under favorable conditions to permit the 
! carbon to a.s8ume the graphitic or semi- 
I graphitic form, and quite enough also to 
account for any decrease in the chilling 
' property. As far it was tried—up to 4 
I per cent.—it w^ found tnat the iron be¬ 
came softer and grayer as the aluminium 
was added, and this would naturally fol- 
low fiom the silicon introduced, which, 
j in this case, would have been about 1.35 
percent., making the total silicon in the 
iron al>out IJ per cent. So likewise with 
I the tests for “resistance again.st dead 
weight,” “impact,” “permnnent set,” 
“shrinkage” and the “fluidity” of the 
melted metal, the silicon introduced every 
time would produce the same effects under 
right conditions as those noted, so that 
even if the aluminium acted in a like man¬ 
ner, no such conclusion could be drawn 
from tests when an alloy containing silicon 
is used. Possibly the facts are as Messrs. 
Keep, Mabery and Vorce have stated, and 
it may be that they have made other trials 
which have anticipated the direction of 
my criticism. If such is the case they 
would place their co-laborers under even 
heavier obligation to them by publishing 
such, facts, thus making a valuable ad- 
I dition to the world’s metallurgical knowl¬ 
edge. Alfred E. Hammer. 

The IfllMMlon of .Hechanleal Engineer* 
Ing flehoola. 

New York, August 15, 1888. 

To the Editor: It is only this day I note 
Mr. Hawkins’s letter in your issue of the 
2d inst. Whether I have set up, as Mr. 
Hawkins maintains, a “man of strawy” or 
whether I have conclusively shown the 
fallacy of Mr. Hawkins’s real argument, 
as I believe I have done, enn ^ best 
judged by the unbiased reader, inter^ted, 
by a perusal of our two addresses in full, 
not Dy reading extracts from either, 
Mr. Hawkins’s paper is published com¬ 
plete in the Transactions of the American 
^ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 1888 
(and probably elsew^here), mine in the 
Stevens Indicator of July 16, 1888, and in 
Science^ June 22, 1888. 

I think I have clearly shown the reasons 
why the printing press can legitimately 
come in for but comparatively little atten¬ 
tion in the technical school, and certainly 
not at the expense of any time or study 
now’ devoted to the prime movers, notably 
the steam engine. This position I have 
taken not in the “ spirit to defend at every 
point” my Alma Mater, nor indeed no 
account of any special loyalty to technical 
schools in general, but simply as being my 
unbiased conviction, derived from careful 
consideration and study of the subject. 

Indeed, I fear Mr. Hawkins is too apt, 
the moment his views on technical schools 
are attacked, to conclude and proclaim 
that it is due to inborn prejudice on the 
part of the professors of engineering or of 
the engineers who have enjoyed a techni¬ 
cal school training, instead of carefully 
considering whether his \iew8, and not 
the party attacking them, may be at fault. 

At the same time I realize that Mr. 
Hawkins has really the friendliest inten¬ 
tions toward the technical schools, and 
that on these questions of technical train¬ 
ing honest differences of opinion may 
exist among men who have given the 
matter some attention. As a fact, this 
was clearly intimated in my address, 
which was conceived and written in a 
spirit of fairaess. I should have left 
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Mr. Hawkins’s letter unanswered, were 
it not for his imputation to the contrary, 
to which I decidedly object. 

As it is, the purpose of these lines is 
merely to ask the unbiased readers in¬ 
terested to read both papers in full be¬ 
fore reaching any conclusion, confident 
that when this is done they will not 
consider that I have demolished a ‘ ‘ man 
of straw,” as Mr. Hawkins is so ready to 
assert, but rather that I have demolished 
the erroneous argument advanced by Mr. 
Hawkins in his paper read before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers, May, 1888. Alfred R. Wolff. 


A? New Method of Making Copper 
Pipes 

The disastrous explosions of brazed 
copper steam pipes which occurred on the 
Eloe and Lahn nave directed the att'.ntion 
of engineers to the subject of the strength 
and reliability of brazed pipes. Mr. W. 
Parker, chief engineer surveyor to Lloyd’s 
Register, presented, at a recent meeting of 
the Institution of Naval Architects, a 
paper, in which not only is given a scien¬ 
tific explanation of the cause of these 
failures, but a remedy is also pointed out. 
^Mr. Parker, after referring to tests made 
with a portion of the steam pipe of the 
Elbe, and citing the experiments made by 
the Franklin Institute relative to the de¬ 
crease of strength in copper at high tem¬ 
peratures, comes to the conclusion that 
even at the temperature of 3fi0° F., cor¬ 
responding to steam at 160 pounds, the 
pipe should still have had a factor of 
safety at 8^; and that the true explanation 
of the explosion must be sought in a 
local injui^ of the material during the 
brazing operation. He found that the 
copper becomes perfectly brittle at a tem¬ 
perature only slightly exceeding brazihg 
heat. In this condition the pipe might be 
accidentally cracked, and althou^ the 
section of the metal still remaining intact 
might be sufficient to withstand the cold 
water test, yet subsequent use with hot 
steam might develop the crack, and the 
pipe ultimately gives way at the working 
pressure. About the various remedies 
which have been suggested or tried to in¬ 
crease the strength of such pipes, the 
author gave no opinion; but he brought 
under the notice of the institution a new 
process of manufacturing copper pipes, by 
W. Elmore, which require no strengthen- 
ing. 

We quote from the paper as follows in 
regard to the details of this process; A 
mandrel is surrounded. by ordinary unre¬ 
fined Chili bars arranged upon strong sup¬ 
porting frames in a depositing tank of 
sulphate of copper, and the copper is dis¬ 
solved or decomposed, as will hereafter be 
explained, and is deposited in the form of 
pure copper on the revolving mandrel, 
leaving the copper in the form of a shell 
or pipe of any thickness required, fitting 
closely to the mandrel. When the re¬ 
quired thickness has been deposited the 
pipe and mandrel are exposed to the 
action of hot air or steam, then the copper 
expanding more than the iron admits of 
the mandrel being drawn, leaving the cop¬ 
per in the form of a pipe, without a seam, 
perfectly round and true both internally 
and externally, or the pipe may be ex¬ 
panded or made larger by rolling or other 
mechanical means, and then the mandrel 
withdrawn. The deposition of copper by 
electricity is not at all new. It has been in 
use for years for electrotyping purposes, 
and for separating copper from its impuri¬ 
ties and partic^arly for extracting gold 
and silver. But copper thus refined is 
wanting in cohesive properties, and with¬ 
out some means of increasing its density, 
which would give to it at me same time 
both tenacity and ductility, it would in 


such a form be useless for mechanical pur¬ 
poses. The ingenious manner in which 
this difiSculty is overcome by the present 
process constitutes its most important 
feature. 

A biumisher or planisher, composed of a 
small square piece of agate, being the hard¬ 
est and smoothest substance suitable and 
available, is supported upon proper arms 
and levers, and the agate is allowed to 
press lightly upon the surface of the copn 
per on the revolving mandrel. The bur¬ 
nisher is caused to traverse from end to end 
of the mandrel by means of a leading 
screw at any required speed After it has 
traversed the whole length of the mandrel 
it is automatically reversed, and com¬ 
mences its journey backward. The speed 
of the revolving mandrel and the spe^ of 
the traversing burnisher is so adjusted or 
arranged that the whole surface of the 
copper is acted upon by the burnisher, the 
result being that every thin film of copper 
deposited upon the mandrel mustjje separ¬ 
ately acted upon, burnished and com¬ 
pressed into a dense and cohesive sheet of 
pure copper possessing a great amount of 
tenacity and ductility, as will be seen from 
the experiments and tests which I have 
made. The impurities or dross fall to the 
bottom of the tank’in the form of mud, 
and when washed, dried and smelted in a 
crucible the gold, silver, &c., contained 
therein can be easily separated. In fact, 
during the operation of refining copper 
from the rough Chili bars the finished arti¬ 
cle is automatically produced in the form 
ot a pipe, and all the impurities are ex¬ 
tracted and can be collected. 

While I was present at the works of Mr. 
Elmore, the patentee of this process, four 
pipes were made. The mandrels had been 
revolving in the baths for about 170 hours, 
and the copper in this length of time had 
reached a thickness of 0.198 inch. The 
pipes were taken off the mandrels in my 
presence, and the ends of the pipes cut off 
so as to present a portion of the pipes 
acted upon by the burnisher. The re¬ 
maining portion, or rough ends, showed 
the noaules, or rough copper, not acted 
upon by the burnisher, ana was in a com¬ 
pletely brittle condition. It is well known 
that the structure of ordinary electro- 
deposited copper is purely crystdline, and 
easily disruptered under stress. The ad¬ 
joining faces of the crystals, of which the 
whole mass is composed, appear under the 
microscope to be separate from each 
other, and have very slight cohesive 
power. 

In order to show the effect of the bur¬ 
nisher upon the material, I have had the 
structure of specimens of pieces of copper 
magnified under a microscope and then 
photographed. One photo was taken from 
an ordinary piece of cast copper. A 
second was t^en from a rolled bar of 
copper. The difference in these two 
structures is very perceptible, and plainly 
show’s the effect of work in the shape of 
rolling. A third shows the structure of a 
piece of ordinary deposited copper not 
burnished, and a fourth show’s the struct¬ 
ure of a piece of copper one-third unbur- 
nished and two-thirds burnished. From 
these photos it can plainly be seen to w’hat 
extent the crystals are reduced in size, and 
the cohesive power of the materia) in¬ 
creased. 

To describe more in detail how the de- 
comj)osition of the unrefined copper is 
effected, and how the deposit takes place, 
I may state that the unrefined Chili bars 
are cast into slabs of the required length 
of the pipe, and these are arranged longi¬ 
tudinally in a wooden tank in such a 
manner that the faces of the slabs are ap¬ 
proximately at equal distances from, and 
parallel with, the surface of the cylindrical 
mandrel, both at its sides and under¬ 
neath it, leaving the upper side open for 
the burnisher to travel over. The man¬ 


drel is fitted with a properly insulated 
spindle, running in insulated bearings, 
and driven by suitable wheel gearing, 
&c. The whole of this arrangement is 
immersed, as before stated, in a bath of 
sulphate of copper. The mandrel forms 
what is termed the cathode, and the 
copper bars the anode, of the electric 
circuit. The cathode is connected with 
the negative pole of an ordinary dynamo 
machine, and the anode with the positive 
pole. When the dynamo is set in motion, 
an electric current passes through the solu¬ 
tion, and the following chemical changes 
take place. The sulphate of copper is de¬ 
composed, and the sulphuric acid is trans¬ 
mitted to the anode, there to attack and 
dissolve or combine with a quantity of 
copper equal to that which has been liber- 
atea or deposited upon the cathode. 

Mr. Parker gave tables of tests referring 
to pipes made under Mr. Elmore’s process, 
solid drawn, and brazed from sheet cop¬ 
per, from which it appears that in point 
of tensile strength and ductility the electro- 
deposited pipes have a great advantage 
over the other pipes. In Mr. Elmore’s 
pipes the tensile strength varied from 
23.22 to 24 tons, and the contraction of 
the area of fracture from 71 to 82 per 
cent. In the solid drawn pipes the corres¬ 
ponding figures were 20 to 20.5 tons and 
12.8 to 43.6 per cent., while the brazed 
tubes only showed 14 tons tensile stren^h, 
with from 31 to 45.5 percent, contraction. 


Cost of Pipe Fittings. 


In an article on molding pipe fittings in 
this country, contributed by W. D. Forbes 
to Engineering, the following tables are 
given of the price paid to the men for 
making cores and molding: 

Price for Coree, 


Size. 1 

EIDows. 

Cents per cwt. 

Tees. 

Cents per cwt. 

% . 

$0.10 @ 

$0.13 

$0.10 @ 

$0.13 

X. 

.10® 

.18 

.10 @ 

.18 

% . 

.10® 

.15 

.10® 

.18 

H . 

.09 @ 

.12 

.09 @ 

.12 


.09 @ 

.12 

.09 @ 

.12 

1.1 

.10 @ 

.14 

.12 @ 

.16 

IH . 

.10® 

.14 

.18® 

.16 

IK. 

.14 @ 

.16 

.14® 

.18 

2. 

.15 @ 

.18 

.16 @ 

.18 

2K. 

.25 @ 

.50 

.86® 

.50 

3. 

.50 @ 

1.25 

1.00 @ 

1.50 

8K. 

2.00 @ 

2.25 

2.00 @ 

2.50 

4.. 

2.00 @ 

2.25 

2.00 @ 

2.50 

4K. 

2.00 @ 

2.25 

aoo @ 

2.50 


2.00 @ 

3.00 

2.00 @ 

8.50 

6. 

4.00 @ 

6.(X) 

4.00 @ 

8.00 

7. 

4.00 @ 

6.00 

4.00 @ 

8.00 

8. 

1 6.00 @ 10.00 1 

10.00 @ 

16.00 


The corresponding per flask for elbows 
and tees each is given as follow's, varying 
with the different sizes: 


t'rice per i 
j flask each, 11 
e 1 b o w s I 
Si;e. I and tees. M 


iPrice per 
I flaskeach, 

I elbows 
Size. , and tees. 



3 @ 31^1 

m . 

3 C<5 3)^1 

o 

3 K>) 3»fi 

3^ . 

2 @ 2>4 

4. 

3 @ 3%! 

4K.. 

3 @ S'A 

5..... 

2 @ 3^1 

6. 

SA ® 55^1 

7. 

3K® 

H. 


3K@ 6 
1 3 (g) 

8 (it, 4>^ 
@ 5 
5 @10 

10 @ 15 

12 @ 20 
15 @20 

115 @ 25 


The men are required to shovel their own 
sand and dump their molds. 


James Acton Miller and’C. G. Barnd, 
of Fostoria, Ohio, have invented a process 
and have perfected the appliances in con¬ 
nection with it, for the purpose of utilizing 
natural gas in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. 

The Perkins Lock Company have been 
incorporated at Cleveland, Ohio, with a 
capital stock of $100,000. Geo. H. Robbins 
and others are the incorporators. 
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Samuel Noble. tariff duties on imports of foreign- tended. Before the strike of their locomo- 

_ made goods. He believeo that the pros* tive engineers the mechanical department 

fiQi. perity of a country depends upon the profit- of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 

Un Monday, August l°th, one of the able employment of labor ana capital, and were for some time engaged on a series of 
foremost vonmas^rs of the South, and of he believed that without the aid of protec* interesting and valuable tests, undertaken 

tn^ country, Mr. Samuel Noble, died, after ^ion the American workingmen would be to establish the relative eflSciency of dif- 

a bnef mn^, at Anniston, Ala., of nerv- reduced to the unhappy condition of the ferent types of locomotives in hauling ex- 
ous prostration, caused by a severe att^k impoverished labor of England. ceptionally heavy passenger trains over an 

<H cholera morbus. The Anniston Hot ^r. Noble came of a long-lived family, undulating road at a fairly high rate of 

f h ^ P^’eseuted the following sketch jjjg father died last January in his 83d speed. The best work in handling the 
01 his tife: . ^ bis mother is now living at the train was done by a new mogul passenger 

Samiml ^oble was born in Cornwall, ^ge of 83. Until the death of his father engine built at the company’s shops and a 
Enffl^d, rtovember 22, 1834, of Jam^ there had not been a death in the family 10-wheel engine belonging to the Chicago, 
and Jenifer Ward Noble. He was the fifth 50 years. BurUngton and Northern The latter en- 

Of 12 chil^en, seven Iwys and five girls, jjj Noble married in Philadel- ginewas taken directly out of freight serv- 

of whom ten are now “Ying. the oldest, a ^jjgg Christina Stoekel, who survives ice without any change, and she handled 
wy, ha^ng died in cml^ood. In 1837 leaves four children, Mrs. E. E. G. the heavy passenger train admirably, show- 

ms father removed with his mmily to Roberts, Mr. 8. E. Noble and Miss Addie ing that on the level she could keep a 

Amenca, settling at Pottsvdle. Pa., from and Josephine Noble. His brothers and train of 12 heavy coaches running at a 

wmch place he afterward moved to sjgters are Messrs. John, William, George speed of over 50 miles an hour. This 
^ -I j T* ^ James Noble, of Anniston; Mr. Ste- proved that the engine could make speed 

In 1855 the family moved to Rome, Ga., phen Noble, superintendent of the furnace sufficient enough for all practical pur- 
where the father established an iron foun- ^t Ironton; Mrs. J. Donkle, Mrs. S. T. poses; but the leading point of superiority 
ary, m^hin^ for which two of the sons, McMillan, Mrs. H. A. Smith, Miss Eliza- about the engine was the expeditious way 
Samuel Md Wilham, brought by schooner Noble and Miss Mary Noble, all living in which she could pull the heavy 
from Philadelphia to Savannah. Their Rome. j 

busine^ in Rome grew and prospered, and funeral services were held on Wed- 

their plant was from time to time enlarged, nesday August 15. 

During the war they made cannon for the ’ ^ ‘ ^ _ 

Confederate Government. . * 

Mr. Samuel Noble spent considerable Weights on Locomotive Drivers. 

time exploring the iron regions of Georgia - ww. ««« 

and ^Jorth Alabama, and acouired a In the course of a recent article on the j bitherto been so difficult to operate 
thorough familiarity with their character, excessive weights which are now being promptly with eight wheelers. Stop or 
During his tours of investigation he fre- pl^aced on locomotive driving-w’heels, the j gjQ^ ^p pQiu^g 

Quently visited the locality that is now the ^(itioiicil Cot otid Locouxotit^ Boildcv saysi ^ om* railroads and the locomotive that can 
site of Anniston, and looked upon it as Ten years ago the engineers of ni^my | raise the train most quickly into speed will 
tliG most) dGSirsblG o/ ftll t^lic plticcs he liAd rftilrosds vised tticir iDfliience to prevent i decided fidvftntftffe over those thftt 

seen for the manufacture of iron. He more than 10,000 pounds being placed on | designed merely for maintaining a 
wanted to build a furnace here, but had one wheel, and even with that compara- speed. ^ ^ 

not the money. Early in 1872 he acci- tively light weight the indications were' Oth^ companies which have tried mogul 
dentally met iu Charleston, S. C., Gen. that the locomotive caused the greater ix)r- and ten-wheel engines for heavy passenger 
Daniel Tyler, who had been an officer in tion of the wear to the rails. Mr. O. service have met with very encouraging 

the Federal army during the war. Chanute investigated this subject very results; vet there is a wirfesuread antip- 

Mr. Noble and General Tyler discussed- carefully some years ago, and he found jj^by to Vladtig a locomotive with more 
the manufacture of iron in Alabama, and that with the light weights then in vogue ^^an two pairs of drivers in front of a pas- 
the result was the organization, some the pressure of the drivers on the limited senger train. There is want of confidence 
months later, of the Woodstock Iron Com- point where the tire and rail meet ajiproxi- Jq ^^e safety of this class of engines for 
pany and the buildmg of the first Wood- mated closely to the ultimate crushing re- ^igh speed that does not appear to rest on 
stock furnace, which commenced opera- sistance of the metal. He concluded that ^^e foundation of experience. Men w’ill 

tions in 1873. From that time dates the from one-half to three-fourths of the rail g^y that it is not safe to have the heavy 

most active and productive period of Mr. wear was due to the pressure of the engine- j-Q^jg required for six coupled engines fly- 
Noble’s life. Within the succeeding 15 wheels alone. European engineers ex])eri* jjjg down at the velocity requir^ 

years he compressed the lifetime work of a raenting in the same direction reached ^ running train; but no one will 
dozen men, and accomplished results of conclusions substantially the same in regard gjyg particulars of the breakage of rods 
stupendous magnitude. The history of to the wear of rails on the lines they were belonging to that class of engine caused 
his life during that time has often been connected with. When the wear, under by fast ninning, for accidents of the kind 
told in the recital of the history of Annis- the impact of locomotive driv'ers, was so are scarcely known The rods and running 
ton. The two cannot be separated. An- great with half the weight now often of a six-coupled locomotive may be a 
niston is the outgrowth of that little set- placed on each wheel, the existing state of bttle harder to maintain on fast passenger 
tlement planted here in 1873 by the Wood- affairs is likely soon to demand a remedy, service than the same parts of an eight- 
stock Iron Oompany* Complaints about the rapid wear of steel wheel engine but the difference is not suf- 

It was an ambition of Mr. Noble that rails are already highly pronounced on fleient to count against the former type of 
Anniston should be a center of education many roads, and the present tendency is engines being employed on the work named, 
and refinement, and of moral and relimous to put the blame upon the manufacturer, satisfied, where it is necessary to 

influences, and all religious and educa- The prevalence of cold flow of metal on 50 -ton locomotives for passenger serv- 
tional enterprises received from him the the surface of the rails, and of numerous j^e that it will be found more economical 
most liberal support and encouragement, crushed rail ends on the divisions w here to place the adhesive weight on three pairs 
Among other deeds of philanthropy, for locomotives with excessive weight on the of driving wheels than on two pairs. If 
which he will be remembered in the vears drivers are at work, may soon direct atten- fbe engine is specially designea for fast 
to come, was the building of the Boys tion in another direction. running, with large wheels, long steam 

Academy and Noble Institute for Girls, The tendency constantly is to place in- ports, ample bearings and well-propor- 
erected at an aggregate cost of $27,000. creasing burdens upon the locomotive, tioned rods the cost of maintenance will 
The Institute for Girls has been in opera- The cars are every year built heavier and be ho more than in the case of over- 
tion two years, and the Boys’ Academy the locomotive must pull the same number weighted ei^ht-wheel locomotives, 
opened its doors last fall. Mr. Noble re- or more and make faster time with the ® ^ 

cently endow ed these schools with $5000 trains. Then the boiler has to supply ^ ■ 

each, the income from which (^^aranteed steam for compressing air to operate brakes The Freeman Wire Company are about 
by him to be not less than $400) is to pay and signals, and those in charge of the to begin the remodeling of" their wire 
for ten scholarships to be awarded to pu- mechanical departments perceive tnat their plant. Among other improvements con- 
pils in the public schools, entitling the engines must soon be able to provide templated at the works is the substitution 
holders to two years’ tuition. steam for heating the cars and for of a 400 horse-pow’er engine, likely of the 

Mr. Noble was essentially and pre-emi- driving dynamos to generate electricity Harris-Corliss type, for the engines now 
nently a self-made man. His early educa- for lighting purposes. This being the case*, working, the same to drive both the wire 
tional opportunities were limited, and he there is strong temptation to design loco- mip and the barb wire factory. They will 
started in life with but a meager common- motives with boilers so large that the reopen their main office in this city within 

school education; yet his mind in later weight on two pairs of drivers is too great a few day._ Age of Steely St, Louis, 

years was a storehouse of information on for the rails. The question then arises, _ 

all ordinary subjects of human knowl- Why not use three pairs of driving wheels 

edge. and by that means make a better distribu- David Round & Son, of Cleveland, Ohio, 

Mr. Noble was an earnest, persistent tion of the weight? A few roads have who operate a chain works at Findlay, 
and uncompromising advocate of the sys- tried mogul or ten-wheel engines for pas- Ohio, inform us that they have clos^ 
tern of Governmental protection of home senger Mrvice, and we see no reason why down the works for an indefinite period on 
industries and home labor by the imposi- the practice should not be widely ex- account of a lack of orders. 


tram mto speed from the numerous stop¬ 
ping places. The Michigan Central people 
have been running a ten-wheel Schnectady 
engine with so much success that on their 
fastest heavy through passenger trains that 
they intend getting more locomotives of 

r»1naa fnr tVip tVint Viaa 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age^jSSO South Fourth St. I 
Phii^adelphia. Fa., August 28,1888. t 

Pig Iron.—A firmer feeling has been 
developed in Pig Iron, and orders for 
large lots are hard to place. This, how¬ 
ever, is due more to the diversion of cer¬ 
tain brands to other points than to any 
improvement in the local demand, al¬ 
though the effect upon prices is the same. 
Writing from this point, and leaving other 
correspondents to report their respective 
markets, it is a matter of regret that we 
cannot find any material increase in 
the volume of business in this vicinity. 
Prices are all firmer, in sympathy with the 
movements elsewhere, and they will doubt¬ 
less continue to sympathize with any fur¬ 
ther movement; but, apart from that, 
there is nothing in the market to indicate 
any independent action of its own. There 
is a scarcity, of course, because a great 
deal of Iron is being drawn to the West, 
which, until recently, has been coming 
this way, while agents of Southern fur¬ 
naces report that elsewhere they can do 
nearly $1 ^ ton better than in Philadel¬ 
phia. This leaves consumers dependent 
upon local furnaces, but for the present 
they seem able to meet the demand at 
current rates, and, as a matter of fact, 
quote precisely the^ same fibres as a 
week ago, although* they discriminate 
closely in regard to quantity, giving the 
preference to regular customers. It is 
now pretty well settled that there is no 
chance whatever for lower prices this sea¬ 
son, and it is by no means certain that an 
advance of 50^ @ $1 ton may not be 
realized. All depends upon the continu¬ 
ance of the demana West; if they can main¬ 
tain their present position, prices here will 
doubtless work toward a somewhat higher 
level. Meanwhile, covering both ends of 
the market, quotations for tidewater de¬ 
liveries are about as follows: No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry, $18® $19; No. 2, $17 ® $17.50; 
Gray Forge, $15.75 ® $16.50. 

Foreign Iron.—There is a disposition 
to place orders, but the firm tone mani¬ 
fested abroad prevents anything being 
done at present. Sellers quote $19.50 ® 
$20 for Bessemer, c.i.f., duty paid, but bids 
are a full dollar below those figures. 

Blooms.—A liberal movement is re¬ 
ported in Steel Blooms at figures within 
the limits quoted below, price accord¬ 
ing to analysis, &c. Nail Slabs, $28.50 
® $29.50; Billets from $30 to $35, f.o.b. 
cars at mill, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 ® $54 ; Run¬ 
out Anthracite $42 ® ^4; Scrap 

Blooms, $83 @ $35 ^ “bloom” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
aid, $29 ® $30 for Nail Slabs; $31.50 ® 
32.50 for 4x4 Billets, and $35 ® $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Muck Bars.—There is a good deal of 
activity in this department, and a large 
business could be done at about $27.50, 
delivered. Holders are firm at $28 (in 
some cases $28.50) delivered, but buyers 
do not respond freely to the advanced 
ideas of holders, unless from necessity. 

Bar Iron.—A slight improvement can 
be reportea in this department. Several 
of the mills have taken some good-sized 
Skelp orders, which with other specialties 
takes them pretty well out of the market 
for the present. A somewhat heavier de¬ 
mand for Bars is also noticeable, so that 
manufacturers are inclined to be a little 
firmer in their prices. There is also less 
competition from the West, notwithstand¬ 
ing that Ohio Bars have been offered dur¬ 
ing the week at extremely low figures. 


But, taking the market as a whole, there 
is doubtless a much better feeling, more 
business, and as a rule a little better 
prices, but nothing beyond that. The 
outlook is considered fairly satisfactory, 
and prices for the Best Refined Bars are 
steaay at 1.85^ ® 1.9^, and Grooved 
Skelp at 1.8^ ® 1.82^^. At the same 
time. Bars said to be of good quality can 
be had in roimd lots at from 1.7^ to 1.8^, 
and a good deal of business has been done 
at these figures, and comparatively little at 
the higher quotation, but all depends on 
what the buyer is willing to accept as a 
guaranteed quality. 

Plate and Tank Iron.-^The demand 
for small lots is well maintained, but mills 
have not accumulated orders to any im¬ 
portant extent, so that prices are still 
about as they were some time ago. The 
feeling is improving, however, and there 
is a general impression that a larger 
volume of business will be forthcoming 
during the next three or four weeks, 
although at the moment nothing of im¬ 
portance is on the market. Prices re¬ 
main about as before, viz.: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2^ @ 2.10^; Shell, 
2.4^ ® 2.5f; Flange, 3.5^; Fire-Box, 
4^; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate,* 
2.3^ @ 2.40; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 ® 
810; Fire-Box, 3^0 ® 4^0. 

Structural Iron.—No great amount of 
business has been done during the week, 
but small orders have come in quite freely, 
so that the mills about hold their own. 
Notwithstanding the reported activity in 
Western markets, the outlook in this vi¬ 
cinity fails to develop anything different 
to what we have reported for some time 
past. Still, the feeling is hopeful, and if 
there is no improvement there certainly is 
no retrogression. Prices about as follows: 
20 @ 2.100 for Bridge Plate; 20 @ 
2.100 for Angles; 2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, 
and 3.30 for Beams and Channels, Iron 
or Steel. 

Sheet Iron.—Although there is an ab¬ 
sence of large orders there is enough de¬ 
mand in a small way to absorb pretty 
much the entire output, and stocks in 
manufacturers’ hands are no larger than 
m ordinary seasons. Prices for good 
makes are firmly maintained, but in other 
cases a good deal of irregularity is re¬ 
ported. Small lots are quoted as follows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28_ 

Best Refined, Nos. 18 to 25.3 3)^0 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28_4)^ @ 4^^ 


Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 434 0 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21_3)^ 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @ 3 ^ 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.623^ % 

Common, discount. ^1% % 


Merchant Steel.—The general tone of 
the market continues strong, and, while 
prices are not quoted shigher, there is a 
firmness that indicates a confident feeling, 
and a few weeks more of activity, such as 
the last two have been, will probably ^o 
far toward securing some advance in 
prices. Manufacturers are regaining con¬ 
fidence and, as a rule, anticipate a large 
fall trade. Prices are quoted as follows for 
lots from store: Tool Steel, 8^0; Machinery, 
2/<^0; Crucible Spring, 4^0; Open-Hearth 
Ordinary Spring, 2j\,0 @ 2 t» 50; Crucible 
Machinery, 50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Or¬ 
dinary Sheet, 80. 

Steel Rails.—There is very little 
change to notice in this department. The 
demand is chiefiy for small lots, and these 
for prompt delivery. Sales have been 
made for lots of 1000 @ 2000 tons each 
at $28.50 ® $29 at mills, and in the ab¬ 
sence of a demand for large lots, these are 
probably firm quotations. 

Old Rails. —An active inquiry is re¬ 
ported for Old Rails, but there are none 
for sale in this market at prices likely to 
attract attention. Bids of $21 ® $21.25 
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could be had for spot lots or lots to ar¬ 
rive, but there are none on the market at 
present. Sales in the interior are reported 
at from $22.50 to $24, delivered to mills, 
price according to location. 

Scrap Iron.—A very active demand is 
reported, and prices are firm, with an ad¬ 
vancing tendency. Quotations about as fol¬ 
lows: $18.50 ® $19.50 for cargo lots; $20’ 
® $21 for carload lots, delivered, or for 
choice$21.50 ® $22; No. 2do., $14 ® $15; 
Turnings, $13 ® $14; Old Steel Railsv $10 
@ $20; Cast Scrap, $14 ® $15; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 ® $10: Old Fish Plates, $24 ® 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil- 
^elphia, or its equivalent. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.—There is a con¬ 
tinued good demand for Pipe of all sizes. 
Prices remain firm but unqjianged, al¬ 
though there is some talk of a slight 
advance. Discounts are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: Black Butt-Welded, 55 on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 45 on Black Lap-Welded, 
65 on Galvanized do., 52J on Boiler 
Tubes, 60 

Nails. —There is no change to note in 
the general situation. Prices show no 
improvement whatever. Standard branda 
are held at $1.90 for carload lots, while 
those of uncertain quality are difficult to 
market within 100 of that figiu*e. There 
seems to be a lack of confidence, and to do 
business manufacturers are compelled to 
quote figures that leave little or no profit 
in the transaction. Lots from store are 
quoted at $2 ^ keg. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 86 and 97 Washington 8t.» 

Chicago. August 27, 1888. 

The feature of the past week has been 
the advance in Old Iron Rails. They had 
shown an upward tendency for four weeks, 
but last week they suddenly jumped from 
$21 to $24, with more sales reported than 
usual. Other material is firmer in sym¬ 
pathy. 

Pig Iron.—Some of the largest sellers of 
Lake Superior Charcoal are now out of the 
market, having taken all the orders they 
cared to book for future delivery at cur¬ 
rent prices. The others are endeavoring 
to get an advance from belated buyers, very 
few of them being willing to take orders 
at our inside quotations. The demand for 
Strong Coke Foundry is improving, and 
outside figures are being more easily ob¬ 
tained as buyers increase and sellers de¬ 
crease. Mill grades are now relatively 
dearer than Foundry, both in Northern 
and Southern Iron, doubtless in sympathy 
with the advance in Old Rails, which will 
cause some consumers to use Mill Pig more 
largely. Prices of 8outhe-n Irons are al¬ 
most up to prohibiting figures. Mill grades 
having already passed that point. The 
demand for Iron is now on a very fair 
basis, consignments being easily placed 
among the local foundries. We quote 
for cash as follows: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, all numbers, $19.50 ® $20; 
Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25: Southern 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 2, $18 (g), $19; 
Jackson County Softeners, No. 1, $18 
@ $18.50; Hocking Valley, Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $17 (gi $18 ; American 
Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $18.50 ® 
$19.50; other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, 
$17.50 @ $18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1, 
$17 ® $18; No. 2, $16 ® $17; No. 3, 
$15 ® $16; Southern Coke, No. 2, $17.25 
® $17.50; No. 2^ and Open Bright, $16.50; 
No. 3, $15 ® $16.25. 

Bar Iron.—The heavy orders of the 
season have been generally placed by this 
time, and apart from the regular buyers 
the car trade is now looked to for an oc¬ 
casional lift. It is expected that car 
orders will improve ve^ shortly, as the 
freight business of the railroads is increas¬ 
ing. The receipt of heavy orders and the 
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advance in raw material are making the 
manufacturers very stiff in their views, 
while many of them have really advanced ! 
their rates. New business cannot easily I 
be placed below 1.70^ f.o.b., Chicago half 
extras, for carload lots of common Iron. 
Jobl>ers quote 1.80^ @ 2^ from* store, ac¬ 
cording to quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —Although bridge- j 
W'ork has been less active in the past week, I 
the demand for Beams for buildings Inis | 
been excellent. This business has largely ' 
originated outside of Chicago, the local 
building trades being somewhat quiet. 
Angles are quoted from store at 2.40^ 
2.50^; Tees, 2.60^ @ 2.70^; Beams and 
Channels, 3.80^. From mill the follow¬ 
ing quotations are made on carloads: 
Angles, 2.20^; Universal Plates, 2.30^ ; 
Tees; 2.450; Beams, 3.400. 

Platea, Tubes, &c .—The Plate mills 
are very full of orders, some of them de¬ 
clining to quote on new business. Local 
dealers report no large orders in the mar¬ 
ket recently, but a very healthy store trade. 
Prices are very firm. Tubes continue to 
be sold at the old price in small lots, but 
the recent advance by the mills has been 
maintained. Store prices are as follows: 
Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.G50 ; Tank 
Iron, 2.550; Tank Steel, 2.800; Shell 
Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 3.250; Flange Iron 
and Steel, 40; Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 @ 
5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @ 4.250; Ulster 
Iron, 3.750; Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ and 10 ^ 
off on 21-inch and larger and 62^ ^ off 
on 2-inch and smaller. 

Sheet Iron. —The excitement among 
the heavy buyers has not subsided, as all 
of them appear to have found manufact¬ 
urers able to supply them. Sales of car¬ 
load lots from mill are therefore much less 
numerous. For immediate or reasonably 
early delivery prices are still held at 30 ® 
3.050, f.o.b. Chicago, for No. 27, but 
those who are willing to wait until late in 
November and December can shade these 
prices slightly. Small lots are sold from 
store by jobbers at 30 for No. 24, 3.100 
for Nos. 25 and 26, and 3.200 for No. 27, 
with a concession to best buyers. 

GalTanized Iron. —A good condition 
of trade is reported by manufacturers' 
agents, whose'warehouses are kept stocked 
with assoited ^uges and sizes with some 
di^culty. Prices are fairly maintained, 
but small lots of Juniata are now to 
be had at 60 ^ and 10 ^ off, and Charcoal 
at 60 10 ^ and 5 ^ off. 

Merchant Steel. —The large contracts 
for cheap Steels are now out of the way, 
but manufacturers requiring higher grades 
for their use will soon be in the market. 
The Plow manufacturers are buying quite 
liberally at the syndicate price. On the 
usual grades of Merchant Steel the lines 
are now being drawn very closely to pre¬ 
vent cutting. It is no longer possible for 
combination orders to be made up partly 
of such Steel and partly of other and 
cheaper goods, so as to make a virtual cut 
on the Steel. Quotations from store are 
as follows: Bessemer Bars, 2.300 @ 2.400; 
Tool Steel, 840 @ 940; Specials, 130 @ 
250; Cmcible Spring, 4.400; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.900; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.750 80; Crucible Sheet Steel, 70 (gi 

100 . 

Steel Rails. —Some of the local com¬ 
panies have been able to take enough 
orders to fill their allotment and will give 
way to their less fortunate competitors. 
While business in this line is quite dull at 
present, the prospects are brightening for 
next year. Quite a number of railroad 
officials are regretting their failure to 
make extensive renewals this summer 
while rails were • cheap. They see the 
hardening of prices in other Iron and Steel 
products and look for sympathetic ad¬ 
vance in Steel Rails. The manufacturers 


of Rails will probably be chary about 
taking contracts for next year’s de¬ 
livery at current rates. Quotations con¬ 
tinue at $31 $31.50 for small lots, but 

desirable orders can be placed at lower 
rates for fall delivery. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Old Iron 

Rails experienced a decided advance last 
week, with a heavy demand and a short 
supplv to meet it. Sales were made at 
$21, $22, $22.25, $22.50, $23 and $23.75. 
At the close of the w eek some holders were 
asking $24 and even $25, but buyers 
seemed disinclined to follow the Upward 
movement further. Some brokers cabled 
to Europe for prices, and were quoted 
rates ecpiivalent to $23, f.o.b. Chicago, 
but for immediate acceptance only. The 
condition of the market is very uncertain 
at this w'riting, some of those directly in¬ 
terested predicting still higher prices, 
while others are contident that prices will 
recede to about $21 or $22, and remain 
there for some time. Old Car-Wheels are 
rather scarce, but some movement in them 
is reported, sales having been made at 
$18.50 (gi $19. 

Scrap.—An improvement is noted in 
the demand for Forge, but dealers are not 
disposed to sell much of their stock at 
present prices, believing that an advance 
IS impending. Mill Iron hjis been freely 
called for. Cast is still quiet. Some 
demand has been experienced for Bor¬ 
ings and Turnings, but Steel htia been 
dull. Dealers offer $13 @ $14 for 
Mixed Countrj^ Scrap. Selling quotations 
for carefully selected are as follow's, ton 
of 2000 tb: No. 1 Forge or Railroad 
Shop, $18 @ $18.50; Track, $17.50 @ $18; 
No. 1 Mill, $14.50 @ $15; Light Wrought, 
$10; Horseshoes, $18.50; Axles, $23.50; 
Cast Machinery, $13.50 @ $14; Stove Plate, 
$11; Cast Borings, $9; Wrought Turn¬ 
ings, $11; Axle Turnings, $13; Coil Steel, 
$15; Leaf Steel, $16; Locomotive Tires, 
$16.50. 

Hardware. —Prices of Heavy Hardware 
manifest a stiffening tendency, while the 
demand is also improving. Builders' 
Hardware, Nuts, Bolts, Washers and other 
classes of goods are also more active. In 
Shelf Hardware the improved feeling is of 
broader scope, taking in houses whiim had 
not previously felt the impulse of heavier 
buying by the retail trade. Surveying the 
entire field, the demand now seems to be 
of a general nature, taking in the whole 
range of staple and seasonable goods. 

Nalls. —Manufacturers’ agents report a 
smaller demand for Cut Nails, partly be¬ 
cause they are asking slightly higher 
rices and partly because the leading 
uyers have supplied themselves for the 
present. The attitude of the principal 
muniifactqrers of Cut Nails is shown by 
the following extract of a letter from a 
Wheeling compai^ to their selling agents 
here : “You are aware that Nails have 
been selling entirely too low for some time 
past, and that there is now' a better feeling 
in all kinds of Steel and Iron goods with 
an advance in some kinds. We think 
there will be an improvement in the price 
of Cut Nails in a short time, and we are 
not desirous to enter more orders at 
present. Make no engagements or con¬ 
tracts w’itbout first consulting us by tele¬ 
graph." Jobbers still quote $2 for Steel 
Nails, and $2.50 for Wire Nails. The 
quotation for Wire Nails is, however, 
liable to be suddenly changed, as the 
manufacturers have notified the jobbers 
that they have advanced the price of large 
lots to $2.55, f.ob. Chicago. 

Barb Wire. —Trade in this line is stag¬ 
nant. Jobbers quote 30 for Painted, and 
3.750 for Galvanized, in small lots. 

Pig Lead. —Transactions have been 
confined to small lots, for immediate de¬ 
livery, as the largest buyers covered all 


! their requirements by heavy purchases 
I during the preceding fortnight. The pre- 
I vailing price early in the week was 4.300, 

I but prices then advanced to 4.500, with a 
' possibility of going still higher. 

I W. S. Kessler & Co., dealers in Manu¬ 
factured Iron and Steel, 115 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, have issued a chart show¬ 
ing the cycles in w'hich panics occur, and 
the years in which good prices may be 
* expected. It is of interest at this time as 
an upw ard movement is predicted for three 
years, beginning in 1888. The cycles are 
i not mken fromj Benner’s Prophecies, but 
I were worked up^by an original investiga- 
I tion. 

' . 

I Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 77 Fourth Ave., ( 

1 Pi'TTSBiniOH. August 28. 1888. f 

The general industrial situation is im¬ 
proving ; labor in this district is more fully 
employed just now than it has been at any 
time tills year, and labor complications are 
, much less frequent of late. Occasionally 
there is a hitch between employers and 
^ employees. River navigation has again 
I been resumed, the effect of which will be 
I to improve general business. 

I Pig Iron.—While the market is strong 
! and prices have further advanced, there 
1 was less business reported the past than 
the preceding week; however, as consum¬ 
ers are pretty well stocked, having bought 
enough to cover their requirements for 
from 30 to 90 days to come, it is not 
strange that there has been a falling off in 
demand. Furnacemen generally are pretty 
well sold ahead and there is but little 
offering. There is an evident disposition 
in some quarters to boom the market; 
considerable Iron is held on speculation, 
and this will be unloaded just as aoon as 
the holders thereof can satisfy themselves 
that the highest point has h^n reached. 
They could sell now at a profit of from $1 to 
$1.50 per ton, but some of them think the 
market is destined to go still higher, hence 
they are not yet prepared to unload. Some 
furnacemen areconndent that prices w ill go 
still higher but there are others whose judg¬ 
ment is worthy of as much consideration 
who are not so confident. It is well known 
that the raw article is much higher rela¬ 
tively than the products, and unless the 
latter be pushed up the former will have to 
go back. We quote prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forgre.$14.75$15^ cash 

All Ore Mill. 16.00 16A0. “ 

White and Mottled. 14.00 14.50, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.00 @ 17.50, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.00^ 16.60, ** 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50 ® 24.00, “ 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry... 21.60® 22.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 ® 28.00, “ 

Bessemer Iron. 17.25® 17.50. “ 

While some sellers are asking $18, cash, 
for Bessemer, there have been no sales re¬ 
ported above $17.50, cash. No sales of 
Mill Iron reported above $15.50, cash, and 
then only for well-know’n brands. Foun¬ 
dry Irons continue dull, but an improved 
demand is looked for later on in the 
season. 

Muck Bar. —There is considerable in¬ 
quiry and prices have further advanced; 
we can report sales at $28 @ $28.50, cash, 
showing an advance of from 500 to $1 as 
compared w ith the prices of the preceding 
week. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is an in¬ 
creasing demand for nearly all kinds of 
Merchant Iron, as there always is when 
the market stiffens up, as is the case 
at present. The mills are, therefore, 
pretty well employed, and likely to be 
until well on toward the close of the year. 
Prices may be quoted upon a basis of 
1.800 @ 1.900 for Bars, 60 days, 2 ^ off for 
cash for first quality Iron. 

Nails.—There is no improvement to 
note in the Nail trade. \Jur Pittsburgh 
manufacturers are still holding for caid 
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rat«s, and refusing to sell for less, but 
from the fact that they are getting very 
few orders it is evident that buyers are 
. able to do better elsewhere. It is reported 
that makers w'est of Pittsburgh are selling 
as low as $1.80 and even $1.75. Makers 
here say that rather than cut under the 
regular card rates, which afford a very 
small margin for profit, they will let their 
factories stand still. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —This important 
branch of the Iron business continues in 
an unsettled and unsatisfactory condition, 
and there is not much prospect of any 
substantial improvement soon. While 
some of the mills are reasonably well 
employed others are standing idle, and, 
while prices have stiffened up somewhat 
in consequence of increased cost of Pip(! 
Iron, they are still irregular and unre- 
munerative. It is difficult to quote prices 
accurately: Discounts on Black Butt- 

Welded may be quoted at 55 ^ off reg¬ 
ular list; on Galvanized do., 47^^; on 
Black Lap-Welded, 65 on Galvanized 
do., 52^ Boiler Tubes, 65 ^ and 5 ^ off. 

Old Rails. —There is a continued active 
demand for Old Iron Rails, with light 
offerings. Since our last report there has 
been an advance of $1 @ $1.50 per ton, 
and there is no assurance that the highest 
notch has yet been reached. W e can re¬ 
port Stoles of American Tees at $23 % 
f23.50. Present prices will almost let 
foreign Rails come into this market from 
the seaboard, but it is expected that the 
latter will also advance. The stock of 
American is steadily being reduced, and 
as ther« are no new ones being made they 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

Billets, Ac.—There is a steady demand 
for Bessemer Steel Billets, and the market 
may now be quoted steady at $29, cash, 
delivered on cars at makers’ works, which 
is an advance of ton within the past 

60 days. Sales of Rail Crops and Bloom 
Ends at $18.50 @ $18.75. Steel Radis are 
quoted at $30, cash, on cars at makers’ 
works. 

Merchant Steel. —The demand has im¬ 
proved, as it usually does at this season of 
the year; prices remain unchanged. Best 
Wnds Tool Steel, 8i^; Crucible Spring 
Steel, 4^^; Crucible Machinery, 6^; Open- 
hearth, 2i^. 

Railway Track Supplies. —There is 
a fair demand for Spikes; no change in 
prices, 2^, 30 days, delivered; Splice Bars, 
$1.80 $1.90; Track Bolts, $2.85 with 

Square and $2.95 with Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material.—There is a good de¬ 
mand for air kinds of Old Material and 
prices are firmer. No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$19 $20 ^ net ton; Wrought Turning, 

$13.50 @ $14; Car Axles, $23 @ $24; 
Cast Borings, $11.50 @ $12, gross; Cast 
Scrap, $14.50 @ $15; Old Car-Wheels, 
$19 $ 20 . 


Detroit. 

William F. Jabvis & Co., under date 
of August 27, report as follows: The 
strength of the Pig Iron market and the 
marked advances which have taken place 
on nearly all grades is an established fact 
at the present time, although no changes 
of note have occurred within the past 
week. Some considerable lots of Lake 
Superior Charcoal Iron have been placed 
at full figures. Many of the buyers who 
jiostpone their buying until September 
ordinarily, have been brought to purchas¬ 
ing a few weeks earlier this year owing 
to the condition of affairs and the strength 
which the market exhibited. The car 
works both here and elsewhere seem to 
have taken a number of new contracts, 
judging by the inquiries which have been 
made and orders for Iron which have been 
laced by them. Old Wheels are strong, 
ut quotations must be nominal except 


for small lots, holders declining to part 
with them, considering their investment 
in them good for better figures in the very 
near future. We know of some specu¬ 
lative lots which have been sought tor of 
Lake Superior Charcoal Iron, which here¬ 
tofore has been a forerunner of better 
times. We hope the speculators will not 
forecast the future in error at present. 
The Mahoning and Shenango valleys pro¬ 
ducers are very firm at from 50^ to $1 per 
ton higher than the lowest prices of this 
year. Large amounts of Ore are being 
moved, causing strong lake freights, but 
no great advance up to the present time. 
With a firm market, we make quotaitions 
as follows: 


Lake SuiKjrior Charcoal, all num- 

uei-s...... $211.00(?5 $20.r*0 

Lake t«uperior Coke, »vll ore. (ft 10.7.0 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00 18.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.20 (ii. 19.70 

Southern No. 2. 17.70 (f, 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 1.0.75 16.25 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 (Tt 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.00 (Tt 19.00 

OldW^heels. 19.25 (Tt 20.00 


Cleveland. 

ClevkIiANI). August 27,1888. 

Iron Ore. —Sales of Champion and Re¬ 
public Ore at $6 have occurred during the 
w'eek. Inquiries are almost exclusively 
confined to high-grade Bessemer Ores, and 
several instances of such demands having 
been refused are reported. Particularly is 
this the case with the better grades of 
Gogebic Ores, nearly all of the most valu¬ 
able mines having sold their contemplated 
output. Fearing additional advances in 
lake freights, a local dealer is reported to 
have sold 18,000 tons of non-Bessemer 
Ore at a price equivalent to $3.75, f.o.b. 
cars Cleveland, during the past ten days. 
Escanaba charters are reported to-day at 
$1.10, while the Ashland rate has ad¬ 
vanced to $1.35. The lake and all rail 
shipments of Ore this season slightly ex¬ 
ceed 2,425,000 tons, as against 2,675,000 
tons shipped up to a corresponding period 
in 1887. 

Pig Iron. —There has been a square 
advance of in the price of Mill Iron, 
$15 per ton, cash, having been paid dur- 
j ing the past week for a round lot at the 
j valley furnaces. Bessemer Irons are also 
stronger and are held at $17.25, cash, at 
the furnace. Standard foundry Irons are 
so w^ell sold up that offers have been de¬ 
clined. Stocks are ^adually decreasing 
and prices are growing correspondingly 
firmer. Most of the furnaces have orders 
enough on hand to keep them engaged for 
several months, and are indifferent regard¬ 
ing further sales except at an advance of 
from 50^ to $1 per ton. 

Scrap Iron. —A sale of old Americans 
at $22.25—an advance of nearly $2 per 
ton over last week’s quotations—is re¬ 
ported. There is a gooa demand for Old 
Wheels, but sellers are asking prices, con¬ 
sidered by purchasers to be out of the 
question. 

Manafactnred Iron. —Bar Iron has 
sold at the mill during the past seven 
days at $1.70, and inquiries are numerous. 
Sheet iron, all numbers, is firmer, No. 27 
bringing $3 readily. 

Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., August 27, 1888. 

The market continues quiet, no large 
orders having been placed, but buyers of 
small lots are in the market, and the ag¬ 
gregate sales amount to a fair week's busi¬ 
ness. There has been no advance in 
prices, but the market is fairly holding its 
own. Furnaces are a little more disposed 
to meet the demands of their customers 
for long deliveries, and most of the South¬ 
ern foundrymen w’ill book orders to run 
through the next 12 months. It was ex- 


3i3 


pected that Chicago and St. Louis would 
force the market a notch higher during 
the past week, but advices from both of 
these points state business is quiet, so the 
expected advance has not been realized. 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Fodndiy—$16.75 (S> $17.75 
“ No. 2 “ .... 15.75(3^ 10J» 

N0.2V4 “ .... 15.25 (Jd ‘ 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.25 (a 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 2].00(3> 

Southern Chai'coal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 

Silver Gray, diffci*ent grades. 14.25 (3; 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.00 (3) 

“ No. 2 “ “ 13.00(3 

“ No. 1 “ Cold Short 13.00 (3 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 14.20 <3 

White and Mottled, ditferent grades 12.75 @ 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 23.25(3 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.25 # 

Hanging Ro ik. Cold Blast. 23.26 ^ 

Hanging pock. Warm Blast. 19.26 


15.75 

17.76 

28J» 

18.60 

15.0U 

14.60 

14.00 

14.00 

16.50 

13J25 

25.25 

21.26 
25 

20J25 


Old Wheels are in active demand, and 
their scarcity has caused an advance in 
price of $1 a ton during the last week. 
They are now' held at $19.50. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Aae, Carter and 9th Sts., 1 
Chattanooga, August 27, 1888. f 

Business men cannot fail to observe the 
improvement in commercial circles aris¬ 
ing from the favorable crop returns that 
continue to come in from all parts of the 
South. At this writing it is, of course, 
impossible to gain a definite comparison 
of the result of the present year with years 
gone by, but, from the present outlook, 
the total yields will exceed those of any 
previous years. The wholesale merchants 
located on the trade centers are already 
buying largely of well-assoiled stocks in 
anticipation of large sales to the interior 
towns, which the present outlook would 
seem fully to justify. 

Pig Iron. —The past week has develop¬ 
ed nothing particularly new nor interest¬ 
ing, but the general statement is about the 
same as it was two to three weeks ago. 
While there has been no advance beyond 
prices that prevailed in the early part of 
the month, yet there is a very firm feeling 
as to prices. The furnaces are nearly all 
sold ahead sufficient to make them 
quite independent whenever an offer is 
made that is less than the present market 
figure. The capacity of tbe stacks and 
the demand, so far as can be observed, are 
now very evenly balanced, excepting per¬ 
haps with those stacks whose output has 
obtained a celebrity, rvho could, with¬ 
out effort, make contracts several 
months ahead for their entire prod¬ 
uct at present prices if they were 
so disposed, but there is much less of this 
being done now than two or three years 
ago. The Southern Steamship Associa¬ 
tion have issued a circular stating that 
there w ill be no rate sheet issued for Sep¬ 
tember 1, reaffirming, so far as they are 
concerned, the rates of August 1, which 
are on a basis of $3 to St. Louis and 
$2.25 to Louisville and Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, August 27, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —The volume of business in 
the local Pig Iron market during the past 
week has not been large, but no difficulty 
has been experienced by producers in dis¬ 
posing of all the Iron offered; in fact, the 
outlook has been very encouraging to 
sellers, and the sales made have been very 
8 ati 8 faCtor 5 ^ Full prices have been realized, 
and in not a few instances higher prices 
have been secured. As a rule, the furnaces 
are heavily oversold for a month or so at 
least, and contracts embracing 15,000 tons 
Foundry Iron have been refused during 
the past few days. The supply of desirable 
Mill grades has been light, but appar¬ 
ently less scarce than Foundry Iron at 
present. In many instances standard 
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and desired grades not being available and 
buyers urgent, various other makes have 
been dis|X)sed of. This leveling up pro¬ 
cess has a tendency to further strengthen 
the general market. There is some dif¬ 
ference of opinion among sellers as to the 
exact level of the market. This is no 
manufacture but is of more prominence 
now than for some time. No. 1 Mill Iron 
has been sold at $14.75 @ $15, 1000 
tons selling at the outside rate, shipment 
cash. No. 2 Mill is nominally quotable at 
♦14.25 @ $14.50; No. 1 Southern Coke 
Foundry Iron has been sold at $16.25 @ 
$16 50, but some holders demand $16.75, 
and have sold lower grades in moderate 
amounts, estimated on this basis. The 
crops already secured, and those in pros¬ 
pect are larger and better than any har¬ 
vested in this section for several years. 
With this fact as a foundation, confidence 
is growing fast among sanguine business 
men. The following are the approximate 
quotations for the local market, cash, 
I o.b. Cincinnati: 

HoUBUut Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1.$17.00 $18.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2.. 18.00 17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3.. 15.00 @ 15.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.60 fTft 16.00 

Mahoninsr and Shenant^o Valley.. 17.00 (<^ 18.00 

Hangrlng Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.50 22.50 

Hanginflr Rock Charcoal, No. 2— 19.50 21.60 

Tenn essee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.00 @ 19.00 

'Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge, 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.25® 14.50 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.00® 13.50 

No. 1. Mill Coke . 14.75 ® 15.00 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 14.25® 14.50 

Cav” Wheel and MallecdAe Irone. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50 ® 21.60 


Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
a fair volume of business, and a stronger 
and more confident feeling has prevailed 
without quotable change in prices. Com¬ 
mon Bar Iron, 1.90^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 
2.90^@ 3^; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 
27, 2.50^ 3.25^; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, 

Nos. 15 to 25, 3*^ <g^ 4i^ ^ lb. 

Nalls.— There has been a fair jobbing 
demand and a steady market, but supplies 
are fully ample. Jobbing prices are based 
upon 12d @ 40d, which sell at $2 keg, 
with 10^ rebate in carload lots, at mills. 
Steel Nails sell at $2 and Steel Wire Nails 
at $2.65 @ $2.75 ^ keg 

Old Material.— All the Old Rails of¬ 
fered in this vicinity have sold readily, 
and a further advance obtains. There is 
an active inquiry at the close. Moderate 
amounts have sold at $21.50 @ $22.50 
ton. Old Wheels, too, have met a better 
demand, but few have been obtainable, 
and prices are nominal at $20 ^ ton, spot 
•cash. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 66 and 68 Duane street. | 
New Tore, August 29, 188S. \ 

American Pig. —The market continues 
moderately active, wdth reports of sales of 
round blocks for delivery over a series of 
months and a fair volume of inquiry. The 
■opinion has become general among buyers 
that it is safe to make purchases for deliv¬ 
ery during the balance of the year, but, on 
the other hand, very few sellers claim that 
there is any chance for any notable ad¬ 
vance. The movement in the West during 
the past month has relieved a great deal of 
the pressure put on Eastern markets by 
eager sellers from the South, the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valleys, and as they are re¬ 
ported to be supplied with orders, in some 
cases up to the end of the year, a steady 
market is looked forw’ard to here. We 
quote standard Northern Irons, $18 @ 
$18.50 for No. 1 Foundry; $16.75 @$17.50 
for No. 2 Foundry, and $15.75 @ 16.50 


for Gray Forge. Freights on Pig Iron 
from Southern furnaces to Boston have 
been advanced to $4.11, net. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
Spiegeleisen has advanced abroad from 71/ 
to 73/ for German, yet lots afioat and 
August shipments are .being offered at 
$25.75 for German 20 ^ and $26.75 for 
English, with seller's option of brands. 
In Ferromanganese there has been an ad¬ 
vance of 5/ abroad, due to scarcity and 
higher prices of Ore, and importers are 
asking $50.50 @ $51.50 for 80 

Steel Bails.—The market continues 
dull and irregular, only one transaction 
of 5000 tons for a coal road being reported, 
and one 1200 ton lot for Florida. In the 
East very little business is coming up. A 
good deal of inquiry is in hand for the 
South, but the great bulk of it is not in such 
shape that the mills care to touch it. Long 
time, with bonds as collateral for individ¬ 
ual notes of contractors, merchants and 
promoters are generally the terms offered, 
the propositions at times bordering on the 
ludicrous. It is possible that a tide of 
prosperity may carry such schemes nearer 
consummation, but for the present they 
afford little relief to the rail mills. We 
continue to quote $28.50 @ $29 at East¬ 
ern mill for standard sections. 

Wire Rods.—Importations this year are 
very much smaller than they have been 
for a long period, American competition 
on the one hand and the position of the 
German syndicate on the other having 
caused the decline. It is estimated that 
this year the importations of foreign Fence 
Rods will not be larger than 75,000 to 80,- 
000 tons. In former years the inland Ger¬ 
man works had the advantage, because our 
45 ^ duty is assessed on the price of the 
Rods at works. When tw’o German mills 
one near the shipping port and the other 
distant from it quoted the same, f.o.b 
price, the latter h^ the advantage. The 
German syndicate determined to equalize 
this and adopted a complicated system. 
From the circular issued in the spring of 
the current year, when the standard price 
was 109 marks, we quote: 

The following example will explain the calcu¬ 
lation of the respective “ net at works ” price 
for the different works belonging to the ver- 
band Deutscher Draht-Walxwerke for arriving 
at the equivalent values f.o.b. Antwerp, includ¬ 
ing U. 8. duty: 

Remarks. 

Y means the f.o.b. price for Phoenix (Standard). 
Z means the respective “ net at works ** price, 
n means the fob freight from works to Ant¬ 
werp 

4 marks means the f.o.b. freight from Phoenix- 
Rnhrort to Antwerp. 

Starting from this basis, the following formula 
is arrived at: 

_ y — u -f 0.46 X (y - 4) 

Z--- 

Taking the present Standard f.o.b. price 

for Phoenix—viz.. 100.00 

Adding U. S. Duty, 45 on 109 marks lees 
4 marks freight, or on 105 marks. ... 47.25 

The f.o.b Antwerp price, including U. 8.- 

duty per 1000 Ko., amounts to.156.25 

The following examples will illustrate the cal- 
cuation of “net at works price” for Phoenix 
and other works belonging to the Verein 
Deutscher Draht-Walzwerke— i. e., Haspe and 
Schalke; 

Phamix^Ruhrort. Marks. 

Present Standard price f.o.b. Antwerp...109.00 

Freight Phoenix to f.o.b. Antwerp. 4.00 

Price net at works.105.00 

Add actual freight to f.o.b. 4.00 

U. S. duty 46 on 105 marks - ... .47.25 

Total .156.25 

Krieger-Haspe. 

Present Standard price f.o.b. Antwerp. ..109.On 
Freight Haspe to f.o.b. Antwerp. 7.80 

^^X^ ~ 

Price net at works.102.38 

Add actual freight to f.o.b. 7.80 

U. S. duty 46 on 102.88 marks.46.07 

Total.166.25 

Boecker-Schalke . 

Present Standard price f.o.b. Antwerp...100.00 
Freight Schalke to f.o.b. Antwerp. o.W) 

^ ^ 109-5.«0 + n^45xafl9-4) ^ “ 
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Price net at works .1(0.09 

Add actual freight to f .o.b. 5.90 

UkS. duty 46 on 103.69 marks.46.66 

Total. 156.25 

This wonderful system, devised to equal¬ 
ize the price at Antwerp, duty added, is a 
source of much annoyance to buyers of Ger¬ 
man Rods. The standard price is now 103 
marks, at Antwerp. During the week the 
sales of Foreign Rods have been light, 
prices remaining weak at $39.50 % $40, 
ex-ship. 

Old Bails. —Under liberal inquiries and 
short supplies the market has advanced, 
though too rapidly to allow of much busi¬ 
ness being done. The only sales reported 
are one lot of 500 tons a shade under $23 
at Buffalo, a lot of 1000 tons at a sh^e 
under $24 at Youngstown, and 500 tons 
also for Western deUveiy at about $22 on 
the line of a road in this State. During 
the past few days $22 has been bid in 
vain for Tees, and $23 for Double 
Heads. Our market is still consid¬ 
erably below the foreign quotations, 
held stiff by the fact that Genoa is paying 
70/, c.i.f., for Old Rails. The majority of 
the New England mills are holding at $24 
and $25, and the bulk of the foreign stock 
controlled here is held at $24 for Doubles. 

Swedish Iron. —The market is quiet 
with quotations $53 for Rough Bars $56 
for Rods, and $60, ex-ships for Store speci¬ 
fications. 

Track Material. —Spikes are active 
and stiff at $2.10 and Angles firm at 
1.90^. 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —The shorts in London seem to 
have deemed it advisable to cover, and the 
market there as a consequence has once 
more taken a decisively upward turn. 
Opening on Thursday of last week at 
€83..7/6, spot Chili Bars advanced all the 
way to €86 yesterday, while futures re¬ 
mained steady at €79 and good merchant¬ 
able brands rose from €74. 5/ to €76; 
sales aggregated 1820 tons. Here a simi¬ 
lar movement took place on a moderate 
scale for similar reasons, sone 125,000 lb 
August being sold at 16.95^ 17^, 

while the later months also ruled higher; 
16.80^ @ 16.90^ was the quotation for 
September, 16.50^ @ 16.80^, nominally, for 
the winter. This morning a fresh advance 
in spot Chili Bars is cabled from London 
from €86 to €88. 15/, futures at the same 
time giving way from €79 to €78.15/, but 
good brands improving from €76 to 
€76. 5/, and Best Selected for the week 
from €76. 10/ to €79. Copper closes firm 
to-day at 16.90^ 17^ spot, 25,000 tons 

August selling at 16.90^ oi the first call. 
The following dispatch was leceivel 
from Boston Auj^t 24 and 27: “The 
Boston and Montana mine produced 
536,286 Ib of Refined Copper the second 
week in August, aj^inst 371,560 lb the 
first week, and this is the largest week’s 
output yet made. The net profit is about 
5^ ^ lb, or fully $25,000 for this one 
week’s work The Boston and Montana 
directors will call a special meeting of 
stockholders to authorize an issue of 50,- 
000 shares of new stock, 10,000 shares to 
remain in the treasury and 40,000 shares to 
be given to stockholders at par—$25. 
The net profit of the Kearsarge mine for 
August IS over $6000, and work only 
began August 15.” RioTinto shares gave 
way 17 francs last week at Paris. As pCT 
Messrs. James Lewis Son’s Liverpool semi¬ 
monthly report of Au^st 16^ tne import 
of American Copper into Liverpool and 
Swansea from January 1 to date had been 
17,139 tons. Fine, as compared with 6856 
tons during the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Tin.—Both in London and here the 
market has been tame and featureless dur- 
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ing the week, with the tendency down¬ 
ward. London opened on last Thursday 
at £92. 10/, spot, closinsr yesterday at 
£92. 2/6, while three months gave way 
from £93 to £92. 15/, sales altogether not 
exceeding 310 tons. Here very little trans¬ 
pired either in a jobbing or sy^eculative 
way, the quotations ranging as follows: 
Spot, 20i^ % 21i^, and October, 20^. 
The market in London this morning shows 
no further change. The closing sjxit fig¬ 
ure to-day in this market is nominally 21J^, 
at which the market remains apathetic. 

Tin Plates.—There 


is a fair demand 
springing up for all kinds of Tin Plates, 
but, so far as Coke Tins are concerned, it 
cannot be met, owing to an entire absence 
of stock. In some cases tw'o grades of 
Charcoal have been substituted. This de¬ 
mand comes almost exclusively from the 
fruit canners, the oil canners being suffi¬ 
ciently provided with their special size. 
Fut ures can be had at a considerable con- 
session oU spot rates, which stimu¬ 
lates activity therein all the more. A 
thing which rarely occurs is to be noted 
at the present time—viz., that con¬ 
sumption is evidently ahead of production, 
but this may soon be met by the starting of 
new works. We quote toward the 
close, large lines, ^ box, on the spot: 
Siemens-Martin Steel, charcoal finish, $4.85 
% $5.25; Coke finish, $4.75: Temes, 
$4.30 @ $4.40; Bessemer Cokes, $4.50 
@ $4.60, and Wasters $4.20 @ $4.25: 
Liverpool is 13/6 with Coke Tin. 

Lead.—The chief operator has again 
been actively at work, buying spot and 
futures right and left, and causing the 
open market to advance from 4.30^ on the 
spot on Wednesday of last week to 4.80^ 
last night, some 1400 tons changing hands, 
and the latter figure being firmly held at 
the close. While this was the case in the 
open market, activity' was quite as great 
on ^ ’Change. Consumers meanwhile re¬ 
mained passive lookers on, not buying 
anything to speak of. Some 1600 tons of 
Lead were sold on the Metal Exchange, 
the interest centering on deliveries up to 
the end of October, at rising prices, carry¬ 
ing the latter from 4.45^ August to 4.87^^ 
September, October to 4.85^ and Novem¬ 
ber to 4.65^. In London Soft Spanish has 
remained steady during the week at £13. 
2/6, while English Pig rose from £18. 5/ 
to £18. 7/6. St. Louis is firm at- 4.60^. 

Spelter.—The situation out West has 
lost nothing of its strength during the 
week. Here but little has transpired. 
Common Domestic not being obtainable 
for less than 5^. In London Silesian ad¬ 
vanced from £17. 5/ to £17. 10/, and has 
now to be quoted 5.55^ nominally here 

Antimony.—Hallett has recovered in 
London from £88 to £39. Here only a 
moderate jobbing trade has been transact¬ 
ing at HalleU and 13J^ Cookson. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, Ausrust 23. 

116 tons Lead, August. 4 . 40 # 

82 tons Lead, August .. . 4 . 46 ^ 

Friday, August 24. 

25,(X)0 Ib Copper, January.16.60^ 

100 tons Lead, August. 4 .e(i^ 

Saturday, August 25. 

30 tons Tin, August. 2i.0n^ 

Monday, August 20. 

100 tons Lead, September. 4.6i!!<f 

100 tons Lead, spot. 4 . 70 ^ 

4» tons Lead, September. 4.72V4e 

48 tons Lead, September. 4 . 7 U^ 

:^000 lb Balto. Copper, August. 15.45 

100 tons Lead, August. . 4 . 75 # 

100 tons Lead, September. 4!750 

16 tons Lead, September. 4 .’fc 0 # 

^ tons Lead, September. 4 . 77 U# 

^ tons Lead, October. 4.778# 

96 tons Lead, November. 4 . 0 ^ 

Tuesday, August 28. 

60 tons Lead, October. 4 . 8 O# 

August. 16.05# 

100,000 lb Copper, August. 17.00# 

100 tons Lead, October. 4.80# 

10 tons Tin, October. 20.60# 


116 tons Lead, October. 4.80# 

100 tons Lead, October. 4.65# 

50 tons Lead, October. 4.80# 

100 tons Lead, September. 4.80# 


Financial. 


The sensations of the week were ex¬ 
traordinary speculative transactions in 
wheat, which on a single day made an 
aggregate of nearly 35,000,000 bushels, 
and President Cleveland’s message relating 
to trade with Canada and calling for an 
enforcement of the Retaliation act of 
March, 1887. The latter, although of deep 
interest to politicians, was not seriously 
regarded in business circles. Encouraged 
by the excellent outlook for crops, good 
progress has been made in opening the 
fall trade, and it is observed that despite 
the conservatism ruling in all departments 
—as shown by cautious buying—the gen¬ 
eral trade of the country in July and Au¬ 
gust compares well in volume with that of 
former years, Among dry goods jobbers 
in New York the market has been full of 
buyers from all sections of the country, 
with the result of increased shipments and 
a hardening tendency in prices. Sales are 
believed to differ little in amount from 
those of last year for a corresponding date. 
Wheat advanced 5^^^, but has fluctuated 
on conflicting reports. Com and oats also 
advanced a fraction, despite favorable 
accounts from the West. Cotton has 
been lower, but spots advanced on 
Monday. Coffee, sugar, and other leading 
staples, are firm. 

The Stock Exchange markets were dull 
and irre^lar until Monday, when they be¬ 
came active and higher, influenced pnnei- 
pally by higher prices in London. The 
most active were Reading, St. Paul, 
Lackawanna and Western Union. Lacka¬ 
wanna scored the best figures for two years. 
All the leaders were strengthened by the 
advance in the prices ot Coal announced 
on Friday. The only perceptible effect of 
the President’s message was a decline of 
about 1 ^ in Canada Southern and Michi¬ 
gan Central. In London the cables showed 
that there was some uneasiness, but, after 
an interval, selling orders were withdrawn. 
United States bonds are quoted as follows: 
U. 8. 

U. 8__ 

U. 8. 4a, 1907, registered. . 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. Ijjgi 

U. 8. currenev 68..’. ’ ‘ 130 ' 

The Washington crop bulletin for the 
past week states that the weather has been 
especially favorable for harvesting in the 
Northw^t. The wheat harvest progressed 
rapidly in the central ana northern por¬ 
tions ot Dakota and Minnesota, from which 
region the reports indicate that the dani- 
age to the wheat crop from the frosts of 
last week was largely overestimated. In 
the northern portion of the com belt the 
weather was favorable, but the growth of 
the plant was retarded by the low tem¬ 
perature. The St. Paul IHmeer Press 
summarizes the crop situation by 
saying that the wheat yield in Minne¬ 
sota and Dakota will be fully as large as 
was expected. Reports from nearly all 
pwts are favorable to a large yield of oats. 
The Cincinnati Price Current says that 
outside of some districts in Southern and 
Western Kansas there is continuance of an 
almost uniformly good promise for com. 
The latest sales comprise 96,000 bushels at 
$1.03i for Manitoba spring; $1.07 @$1.08 
for No. 1, hard, afloat, spot an<l to arive, 
and $1 for No. 2 red, in elevator. Cash I 
com IS Quoted 53J^ for No. 2 nuxed, ■ 
afloat, and 58^ for No. 2 white, delivered 
in September. Provisions are stronger. 

The cotton crop of Texas is now esti¬ 
mated at 1,500,000 bales, and with favor¬ 
able weather may extend to 1,900,000 
bales. Last year it amounted to 1,400,000 
bales. 


8. 4^ 1891, registered. 1069 

8. 4^ 1891, coupon. ItS 


The weekly statement of the associated 
banks showed a further decrease in sur¬ 


plus reserve, equal to $782,825, reducing 
the excess to $21,003,425, but this item is 
still maintained far above the records oI 
the last two years. The banks w'ere some¬ 
what depleted of funds by the demand 
from the interior, but much below expecta¬ 
tions, which is attributed partfy to 
dullness in the pork-packing trade, but 
bankers look for a more urgent demand 
for money at an early day. In loans there 
was a further expansion of $839,900. De¬ 
posits decreased $3,499,900, and circula¬ 
tion increased $55,800. Rates for money 
are practically unchanged. Commercial 
paper is fairly active. In the West the 
demand for funds is variable, according to 
locality. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons, heavy dealers in 
Government bonds, have issued a circular, 
calling attention to the “great peril” 
arising from the Treasury surplus. Since 
the Secretary of the Treasury commenced 
to purchase with surplus money in April 
last, he has, by official statements from 
the Department at Washington, pur¬ 
chased, up to August 21, $33,601,150 
4s and 44s, on which he has made 
a saving to the people in future interest 
payments of upward of $12,000,000. The 
circular argues that the existing surplus 
should be expended in the same way, 
thereby effecting a saving of $40,000,000 
more in future interest payments, and he 
expresses the opinion that the bonds could 
be bought at prices which would effect 
this saving. 

The Gansevoort Bank was organized with 
$200,000 capital and will locate near the 
new market. The president is Timothy C. 
Kimball, and Charles E. Bigelow, of the 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Company, 
is vice-president. A bank for the hat and 
clothing trade is being organized with a 
capital of $250,000, and Jos. W. Conron, 
of the firm of E. V. Connett & Co., is 
spoken of for the presidency. 

Sterling exchange is inactive and barely 
steady. The London Economist speaks of 
the continued demand for gold for South 
America and the large stocks of metal held 
by the banks of France and Germany, but 
as the latter will hardly care to part with 
much gold the Bank of England will be 
compelled to advance its rate again if 
withdrawals are made. 

As the month of July began the new 
fiscal year the course of our foreign trade, 
as shown by the statistics from Washing¬ 
ton in a com^^ison with former seasons, 
is watched with eager interest. The state¬ 
ment now at hand shows that the exports 
for the month, including the large ship¬ 
ments of specie, have not fallen much 
below the corresponding figures of last year, 
which was not a promising season, but 
the imports have gained $2,500,000, thus 
increasmg the balance of trade against this 
country. Taking the merchandise alone, 
excluding the precious metals, we find 
that the exports were only $45,267,988, 
against $49,395,912 for July of last year| 
and the imports were $61,829,461, against 
$56,598,226, leaving a balance of trade 
against this country, exclusive of specie, 
of $16,061,523 for the last month, against 
only $7,197,314 for July of the pre¬ 
ceding year. In July of last year 
we gained over $2,000,000 in specie; 
but m July of this year we lost 
$3,500,000 in gold and silver. For 
the seven months in 1888 we have an 
excess of imports amounting to $55,500,- 
000, While for the first seven months of 
1886 we had $37,500,000 excess of exports, 
making a change in the comparative bal¬ 
ance of trade ot $93,000,000. 


Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal trade continues act¬ 
ive at firm prices, and the volume of trade 
is almost without precedent, but the pro¬ 
ducers seem to have slackened a little dur- 
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ing the past week, the total output having 
dropped to 832,058 tons, a decrease of 89,- 
000 tons compared with the previous week, 
but still far above the usual average. Com¬ 
pared with the corresponding week last 
year there is an increase of 104,000 tons. 
Since January 1 the aggregate is 23,092,- 
621 tons, an increase of about 1,000,000 
tons compared with the same time in 1887. 
For four weeks the comparison is as fol¬ 
lows : 

Tons. 

Week ended August 4 . 

Week ended August 11. 

Week ended August 18 .. 

Week ended August 25. 

In accordance with the action taken by 
the sales agents last Friday, as foreshad¬ 
owed in these columns a week ago, the 
September price for Free-burning Anthra¬ 
cite at the mines will be as * 

Broken and Egg, $2.65; Stove and Small 
Stove, $2.90, and Chestnut, $2.65 @ $2. <5. 
Pea Coal was left unchanged at $1.25, 
and Furnace Lumj^at $2.25. These new 
prices are 10^ per ton higher for Broken 
hid 15^ for Egg, Stove, Small Stove 
and Chestnut sizes than the figur^ 
which have been ruling for several months 
past. Including tolls, this is equivalent to 
about 25^ advance per ton all round. 

September prices are as follows* 

“ S.. 

“ Chestnut. 

Free-Burning, Broken. 

“ Stove. 4.^ 

“ Chestnut. 4.55 

Pea has sold as low as $2; ruling price, 

$2.25 @ $2.35. 

The several companies are said to have 
no lack of orders, but complaint is gen¬ 
eral of delay in shipments. 

The Bituminous trade steadily increases 
in volume and prices are reported pretty 
firm on the better grades. The pool 
prices remain $3.25 f.o.b. 

The Reading output for the work ending 
August 25, was 205,000 ton, of which 
12,000 were sent to Elizabethport. The 
Pennsylvania carried for the week ending 
August 18 219,680 tons of coal, and the 
increase since January 1 is 807,000 tons 
compared with last year. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Diapatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wbdnbsday, August 29,1888. 


Events in the Copper market the past 
week strongly suggest that the syndicate 
has virtually succeeded in gaining com¬ 
plete control. English smelters who, ap¬ 
parently, have been left to shift for them¬ 
selves experience an increased demand 
for their product, and Best Selected has 
advanced about £2 in consequence. The re¬ 
cently introduced Q.M.B. contracts seem to 
be as closely controlled as are Chili Bars, 
and the “outside” supplies, by all ac¬ 
counts, are virtually exhausted. This 
condition of affairs naturally forces buy¬ 
ers to go to headquarters for supplies, and 
Chili Bars have been more eagerly bought 
there by consumers this week than at any 
previous time. The masters of the situation 
have shown the former derelicts no spe¬ 
cial consideration. To the contrary, these 
buyers have been allowed to run the price 
up on each other. Meanwhile the screws 
tightened almost automatically upon 
“short” sellers’ contracts on which de¬ 
liveries are due this month and next. The 
result of the conditions noted is refiected 


in an advance to £88 for Chili Bar 
])rompt8; £83 for Chili Bar futures, and 
£76 for G.M.B. contracts. 

The price of Pig Tin has gradually 
softened, although still receiving a certain 
degree of support from the “bull” inter¬ 
est. It is stated that the shipments from 
the Straits will be heavy during the next 
30 days, and also that colonial holders 
have showm some evidence of inclination 
to realize on at least a portion of their 
stocks. Still it is apparent that efforts 
are not spared to hold prices up while 
the endeavor is made to accomplish their 
purpose, and the “bear” intere.st have 
therefore gained but slight advantage. 
Outside speculation in the metal has been 
small during the week, and the alleged 
sup|>ort from the American market re¬ 
ported a short time ago seems to be miss¬ 
ing at the present time. 

The position of the Tin-Plate market is 
still very strong. There continues to be a 
brisk demand for both near and dis¬ 
tant future deliveries. Makers are so 
far sold that only a moderate amount 
of the demand for early ship¬ 
ments can be accommodated, and 
in most cases they are reluctant to enter 
orders for more distant deliveries at pres¬ 
ent prices. Steels are still in relatively the 
greatest demand. Shipments are running 
very heavy. A new Black Plate mill is 
^n to be started at Pontypool. 

The Scotch Pig market shows a contin¬ 
ued hardening tendency, and on the Mid- 
dlesboro’ product and Hematites the same 
is to be remarked. Speculation has fig¬ 
ured less conspicuously than heretofore in 
shaping the course of the market. In¬ 
creased demand from consumers is now the 
main basis of strength. In the Scotch 
trade American demand is also figuring 
somewhat prominently as an influence. 
Makers’ brands have advanced 6d. @1/; 
Middlesboro’ is 9d. and Bessemer Pig 6d. 
higher. 

The Steel trade, with some few excep¬ 
tions, is brisk and large orders are reported 
placed in some branches. The Scotch 
makers are said to be specially active and 
one firm is reported to have booked an 
order for 1000 tons Boiler Plate. Rails, 
Blooms and Rods are exceptional, and the 
prices on these are barely maintained. 

The Manufactured Iron branch also con¬ 
tinues brisk, with noticeable activity 
among the makers of Plates. Staffordshire 
Common Bars have been sold at 5/ ad¬ 
vance and Black Sheets at 2/6 advance. 

Old Iron Rails are firmer and in more 
active demand, with considerable inquiry 
from America reported 

Scotch Pig.—The market has continued 
active and prices are higher: 

No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow.49/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, ** . 49/6 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, ** . 

4:i/6 


at Leith. 
Ardrossan. 


... 40/6 
... 44/9 
... 41/6 

” . 41/ 

to New York, 6/; 


No. 1 Lang^loan, 

No. 1 Cambroe, 

No. 1 Shottfi, 

No. 1 Glengamock,, 

No. 1 Dalmellinjfton, 

No. 1 Eglinton, _ 

Steamer freijtht^ Glasffow 
Liverpool to New York, i/0. 

Cleveland Pig.—There has been a 
further advance with active trading; No. 1 
Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 36/6 ; No. 3 do., 
34/. 

Bessemer Pig.—The market firm at 
fid. advance and fairly active. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 44/6, f.o.b. ship¬ 
ping point. 


Splegeleisen. —Good business passing 
at steady prices. English 20 ^ quoted 
80/, f.o.b. N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Rails. —Demand has been rather 
slow. Standard sections quoted at £3. 
17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms. —No change in the mar¬ 
ket for these. We quote at £3. 12/6 for 
7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets. —Business very fair at 
steady prices. Bessemer, 2i x 2^ inch, 
£3. 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Very little doing, and 
prices rather weaker. Bessemer, £3. 15/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping jwint. 

Steel Wire Rods.—The market is with¬ 
out change. Mild Steel No. 6 quoted at 
£5. 16/ and No. 5 at £5. 14/, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Rails. —Demand fairly active and 
prices firm. Tees quoted at £2. 15/, and 
Double Heads £2. 17/6, free on board. 

Scrap Iron. —Trade moderate at about 
former rates. Heavy Wrought quoted at 
£2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Business slow and at un¬ 
changed prices. Bessemer quoted £2. 5/ 
@£2.7/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —The market remains very 
firm. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

10 Charcoal, Allaw^ grade... 15/ ^ }6/6 

1C Bessemer steel, Odko finish.13/3 Co 13/^ 

IC Siemens “ “ “ . 

1C Coke, B. V. grade.W ^ 13/6 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.13/ <& 18/3 

Manufactured Iron.—The market 

continues strong and active. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. ® I ^2 S 

“ Common ** . ® ^ 

“ Bl’kSheet,singles ^ ^ « 17 J 

'Velsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 12 6 ^ 4 15 0 

Tin.— Steady, with a fair business. 
Straits quoted at £92 @ £92. 5/, spot, 
and £92. 10/ @ £92. 15/for three months* 
futures. 

Coppel*.—Market strong and active. 
Chili Bars, £88 @ £88. 5/, spot, and £83 
@ £83. 10/ three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £78. 10/ @ £78. 15/. 

Lead. —Steady market; demand fair. 

Soft Spanish, £13. 2/6. 

Spelter.— Market continues very strong'. 
Silesian, ordinary, £17. 7/6 @ £17. 12/6. 

Hardware* Hacbloery* dee. 

Barbour Bros. & Co., Mach’y, pkgs., 11 

Benlger Bros., Hdw., pkgs., 46 

Boker, Carl F., Mdse., cs., 2 

Boker, Hermann & Co., Mdse., cs., 22; Arms, 

cs 42 

Brown, T. J., Tram Cars, Wheels, Axles, Ac., 

Che^borough & Co., Tin Tubes, boles, 2 
Dolge, Alfred, Mdse., cs., 7 ^ 

Field, Alfred & Co., Arms, cs., 16; Caps and 
Wads, cs., 32 

Folsom, H. & D., Arms, C8.,2 

Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 9 

Haw land, 8., BrassWare, esc., 1 

Lau, J. H. & Co., Arms, cs., 17 

Merchants’ Despatch Company, Mdse., pkgs., <4; 

Arms, cs., 22 
Reux, C., Hdw., cse., 1 
Scnoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 46 
Shovelling, Daly & Gales, Arms., cs., 49 
Ward, Jos. E. & Co., Mach’y, bxs., 3; do., pkgs., 
380 

Wiebiisch & Hilger, Lim., Arms, cs., 7; Cutlery, 
cs., 6 

Witte, John G. & Bro., cs., 8 
Order: Brick Presses, pkgs., 9 


The steamer Umbria made her last trip 
out in 6 days, 6 hours and 14 minutes to 
Brow Head, easily beating the new Inman 
liner City of New Vork. 
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Hardware. 


The trade for the month ia winding up 
in a quiet manner and without any feature 
of particular interest. It is not probable 
th^ the business for the month will aggre¬ 
gate very large or turn out as well as wjis 
e.xpected at the beginning, but we hear no 
great complaints, and a good fall trade 
seems to be generally e.xpected. Manu¬ 
facturers are running full and apparently 
making up stocks with confidence, but are 
cautious about placing orders for materials 
to cover any very long period. 

Barb Wire. 

A little more business is doing in the 
New York market, occasional orders for 
carload lots being taken, which we quote 
3.9 to 4 cents for Galvanized. The crop 
outlook is giving encouragement to manu¬ 
facturers, and the belief is expressed that 
should the good prospects now before the 
farmers be realized a growing demand 
would soon end the demoralized condition 
of the Barb Wire trade in the West. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market is moderately 
active, with prices a shade firmer. There 
is but little cutting of the new schedule of 
extras. We quote $1.85 @ $1.90 for car¬ 
load lots on dock, and $1.90 @ $1.95 for 
small lots from store. 

Wire Nails. 

At the meeting of the Western Wire 
Nail Association, held at Cleveland last 
week, prices on Standard Wire Nails were 
advanced to $2.65, less 10 cents per keg, 
in lots of 240 kegs. For miscellaneous 
Nails the discount on less than 1 ton lots 
is 70 and 10, and for larger quantities 
70, 10 and 5, for Cincinnati, Chicago and 
East 8t. Louis delivery, the terms being 
acceptance 60 days or 10. per cent, off, ten 
days. Since then the market has stiffened 
here, the majority of sellers asking $2.55 
for carload lots and $2.65 for store lots, 
at New York, Another meeting of the 
Wire Nail manufacturers is to be held at 
Pittsburgh to-morrow to discuss plans sub¬ 
mitted. 

During the session of the Fork and Hoe 
makers, at Rochester, the manufacturers 
of Scythe Snaths also held a meeting and 
perfected an organization with a view to 
controlling the prices of their goods. The 
result of the meeting was that a discount 
of 50 per cent, was aaopted hs the price to 
the general trade, with extra discounts for 
quantities. The terms are 60 days from 
March 1, or 2 per cent, discount for cash 
in 10 days. Deliveries are the same as 
those governing the distribution of Forks 
and Hoes. In other words, it is an equal¬ 
ization of freights between the different 
makers. 

An expectation seems to exist in some 
quarters that an advance in Shot is likely 
to take place on account of the increasing 
price of Lead, which has advanced con¬ 
siderably since the recent change in the 
price of Shot. 

A. W. Paine, Peabody, Mass., will in 
future make four sizes of the Peabody 
Door Springs, of which the trade prices 
are as follows, with discounts for large 
lots: 

No. 1, for screen doors..$1.25 

No. 2, for house doors and heavy screen 

doors. 1.25 

No. 3, for store doors. 1..50 

No. 4, for heavy store doors. 2.00 

The Covert Mfg. Company have issued 
the following revised discount sheet: 

Dls. per cent. 

Loop Harness Snaijs.50 

Round Eye Snaps.60&10 

No. 88 Round Eye Snaps.50<&10 

“New ” Loop Harness Snaps.50&5 

** New ” K. E. Harness Snaps.60 


Mai-tinjrale Loop Snaps.SO 

Snap and Thimble.60 

“ New “ Snap and Thimble.60&10 

Thimbles.UO&IO 

Round Eye Swivel Snaps.60 

Loop Swivel Snaps.60 

Heavy 1 in. Swivel Siiai»s. 60 

“(liant” ()i)cn EyeSnai>s.3.5 

()])en Ej’e Snap.60&10 

“ New “ Open Eye Snai>.50 

l)t)Uble Snai)s.. .50 

rombined Bit and Snaps.3.5 

Leather Hoi>e Tie.3.5 

Strap Eyes..50 

Horse Ties, Snap and '^JTiiml.le (.lute).60&10 

Horse Ties, Snap and Thimble (Hem]»).50 

Cattle Ties, Snap and TliimMe (.lute).6()\T0 

Cattle Tics, Snap and Thindhe (Hemi>)..50 

Horse Tie, “ New ” Snap ami i iiimble 

(.T ute).C0i;.’0 

Catth‘ Tie, “ New “ Sna]) and T himble 

(Jute).COvSTJO 

Lariat Tether. 5U*VlU 

Picket Pins.00 

Horse Tie, O. K., (Jute).WWc‘:o 

Cattle Tie, O. K., (Jute).. 

Web Horse Tie.50 

Rope Halter, ^ inch, (Jute)..50 

Rope Halter, inch, (Hemp)..50 

Rope Halter, 7-16 inch, (Jute).60&10 

Adjustable Rope Halters.40 

Halter Leads [nemp).60 

Halter Leads (Jute).60 

Halter Leads (Jute) “ New ” Snap.60&10 

Halter Leads, % inch.60 

Gentlemen’s Hitchingr Cord.25 

W^eiKht Coi-d.35 

Hitching Weight.50 

Driving Reins.40 

Hammock Ropes.60&20 

Flexible Curry Comb and Sweat Serui>cr.25 

Balling Iron.35 

Adjustable Web Halter.36 

Web Halter.25 

Bull Leads.25 

Bull Snap.I35 

Soldering Irons.35 

Soldering Coppers..30 

Bristle Card.25 

Hitching Post.35 

Hod Po.st Hitcher.(X)&20 

Stallion Chain.35 

Cart Breech End Irons.36 

Cart Breeching Chains.35 

Halter Chain.60 

Rein Chain.60&30 

Breast Chain, Short Snai)8.50 

Lengthening Snaps.25 

Open Eye Breast Chain Snap.35 

Breast Chain, Long Snap. 50 

Post Oiain.60&30 

Breast Chain, New Patent.60 

Center Breast Chain Snap.86 

Wheelbarrow Wheels.26 

Our Louisville correspondent writes us as 
follows: 

The jobbers in the Hardware trade make 
varying reports the past week. The extraordi¬ 
narily heavy rains have had some bad effects 
on trade, especially down in the Cotton belt. 
The salesmen traveling in that part of the 
country say the merchimts who have been often 
hurt by a flttle overbuying in bad crop years 
were afraid the cotton would be injured, mak¬ 
ing them quite wary for the present. Conse¬ 
quently those dealers who strive for this busi¬ 
ness particularly find it dull. Others report 
the heavy demand of last week to continue, 
and in some lines to increase. Bar Iron has 
been very quiet, little is offering from the mills 
and limited amoimts are going into consump¬ 
tion. Heavy miners^ and contractors’ sup¬ 
plies continue in good deniand. One house 
handling lar^ly of these goods makes a point 
of carding in stock every article enumerated 
in their catalogue, which fact brings its own 
reward. Those jobbers making a specialty of 
Wagon and Carriage goods say that trade was 
never better—in fact it is quite large enough to 
handle satisfactorily. The Hub and Spoke 
factories are all running full. 

We are informed that Mr. E. Bertram 
Pike, who has represented the A. F. Pike 
Manufacturing Company on the road for 
the past two years, has associated himself 
with Mr. C. O. Danforth, of Boston, under 
I the style of Danforth & Pike, manufactur¬ 
ers’ agents. Mr. Pike will start upon his 
fall trip about September 1, still represent¬ 
ing the A. F. Pike Monulfacturing Com¬ 
pany and several other weU-known Hard¬ 
ware manufacturers. 

Hartley & Graham, 17 and 19 Maiden 
Lane, New York, having purchased the 
entire stock of Colt’s New Line 30-caliber 
and Colt’s Old Model 22-caIiber Revolvers, 
offer them at a very large reduction in 
price. They are all regular standard 
goods. 

We have before us Sargent & Co.’s new 
catalogue, which is a handsome volume of 
1100 pages, bound in cloth sides, red 
leather back, and of convenient size for 
handy use. About three-fourths of the 
book are devoted to their own manufact¬ 


ures, everything up to page 858 being 
made at their New llaven factories. The 
remaining pages are taken up with miscel¬ 
laneous Haraware and Tools, the goods 
shown being all regularly kept in stock. 
The first 240 pages are devoted to their 
line of Locks, of which about 50 pages are 
given up to new goods, among which a 
greatly increased line of Bronze Metal 
Door Knobs is particularly noticeable. A 
frontispiece give.s a view showing the 
present extent of the works, including the 
I new Lock factory, which is the latest ad¬ 
dition, and will enable those who can 
I compare this with the view of the works 
I previously published to appreciate the ad- 
, ditions which have been made to this 
' establishment. The catalogues issued by 
I Sargent & Co. are noted for the clear, 

I compact and convenient manner in which 
they are arranged, and the volume before 
' us is another conspicuous example of the 
I same qualities, which are carried still further 
I than in its predecessors. The arrangement of 
cuts and type is made with a careful view to 
the convenience of the trade in using the 
1 book, as well as with an eye to artistic 
I effect, and with such success that we do 
I not know of any book w'hich excels it 
I either in beauty or convenience. The me¬ 
chanical part of the work is thoroughly 
I well done, and it is printed on paper which 
makes a very good appearance, while it is 
thin enough to keep the thickness of the 
volume within reasonable bounds. This 
book is now ready for delivery, and will 
be sent to customers with the first lot of 
goods ordered, or, if desired, expressed to 
their address 

C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
have added to their stock of Hardware and 
Cutlery a line of Stoves, Ranges, Grates, 
&c., of which they issue a hanosome pam¬ 
phlet 

The new catalogue of Tower & Lyon, 95 
Chambers, street. New York, is about 
double the size of their previous one. It is 
handsomely printed and very neatly bound 
in flexible cloth, with red edges. We 
notice that they have added to their as¬ 
sortment of Iron and Wood Bottom Planes 
until they now make some 75 numbers. 
They have increased their line of Tools, il¬ 
lustrating their Excelsior Expansion Bit 
and Wood’s Extension Level, also the 
Stephen’s Vise, of which they obtained 
control last year. They have dropped 
some items given in a former catalogue 
and are becoming more and more manu¬ 
facturers of high-grade Tools. They illus¬ 
trate a very full line of Police Equipments, 
with which Mr. Tower has been so long 
identified 

Under date of 25th inst. C. Sidney 
^epard & Co., 23 and 25 Randolph street, 
Chicago, III., issue a fall circular which is 
principally devoted to seasonable goods. 

The St. Louis Vise and Artesian Well 
Tool Company, St. Louis, Mo., manu¬ 
facturers of Well-Drilling Machinery and 
Tools, issue their catalogue C. This com¬ 
pany supply everything necessary for bor¬ 
ing welfc to any depth, and will furnish 
experienced operators, if required, to go to 
any part of the country. They have en¬ 
larged their facilities for turning out 
work and are now prepared to execute 
orders with dispatch. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., have issued price list No. 100, 
which is devoted to Firearms, Ammuni¬ 
tion, &c. 

Price List No. 123 has just been issued 
by the James L. Haven Compwmy, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, giving revised prices of their 
goods up to date. 

The Hartman Mfg. Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., have issu^ their first catalogue, 
^ving illustrations, descriptions, price 
lists and testimonials of their patent orna- 
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mental and field Fencing. This cata¬ 
logue is extremely well gotten up for the 
purpose, giving a great deal of v^uable 
information to persons interested in this 
line. 

S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Ra¬ 
cine, Wis., have issued their first illus¬ 
trated catalogue and price list of the Free¬ 
man Ensilage and Feed Cutter, containing 
illustrations, full description and prices. 
It also contains a treatise on Ensilage and 
Silos, which will give it additional value 

Parkhurst & Wilkinson, 148-164 Kinzie 
street, Chicago, Ill., issue circulars stating 
that they are prepared to furnish Sweet’s 
Toe Calks, both sharp and blunt. They 
quote discount 40 per cent, to merchants, 
provided they do not sell to smiths at 
fetter than 30 per cent. The list prices 
remain the same: Swedish, 13 cents; 
American, 11 cents; Bessemer, 9 cents. 

Buck Br s., Millbury. Mass., desire us 
to make public the following regarding 
the annoyance which they have suffered 
from the substitution of inferior goods: 

A number of our customers in the Southwest 
have complained to us that they have been im- 
po^ upon by an unprincipled drummer who 
SSm^ to be selling “ Buck Bros.’ ” go^. 
These merchants 8ay^‘ they gave their orders 
expecting to receive our goods, but found mi 
opening the packages that they had got goock 
of an inferior make and brand.” To all such 
merchants we beg to call attention to our 
standing advertisement in The Iron 
which cautions “ buyers to be on their guard 
and not have inferior goods palmed on them 
by unprincipled persons, who represent theni 
as our make.” All our tools are stamped 
“ Buck Brothers” in full, and our trade-mark 
is on all our labels. None others are genuine. 

In the SsLcrmnento Daily Becord-Ufihn 
we find the following, which will interest 
the friends of a gentleman who is perhaps as 
widely known as any one in the trade: 

Among other arrivals in Sacramento yester¬ 
day was Col. Harry Comstock, a gentleman 
who enjoys the reputation of being perhaps 
the bestrtraveled commercial man on the Conti¬ 
nent. He has spent years in India, China, 
Egypt and other far foreign lands while push¬ 
ing American manufactures to the front, and is 
better known among the nobility in those dis¬ 
tant lands than many of our diplomatic agents, 
as his dealings have always been with Govern¬ 
ment officials. It is owing largely to Colonel 
Comstock’s energy and business abilities that 
American-made arms are so largely used in the 
armies of China, Japan and other foreign 
lands, as it is in this department of commerce 
that his talents have been u-sually emnloyed. 
Since then Colonel Comstock has established 
himself at Syracuse, N. Y., as one of the finu 
manufacturing the New Baker Fowling Piece. 

• His long ei™rience as a commercial traveler, 
he says, had convinced him that a great de¬ 
mand existed for a Gun that would equal in 
shooting qualities and durability the higher- 
pric^ Arms and at the same time be within 
the reach of sportsmen of moderate means, apd 
this demand he claims hLs fii*m are now en¬ 
gaged in supplying. Having placed some 
orders here. Colonel Comstock departed for 
San Francisco, whence he will go through 
Texas, New Mexico and the Southern States, 
and will be in Sacramento again in the spring. 

The new works of the Hartman Mfg. 
Company, at Beaver Falls, Pa., manufact¬ 
urers of Patent Steel Picket Fence and 
Gates, and Corduroy and Diamond Fenc¬ 
ing, are now in full operation and with 
the addition of two new fence machines, 
the firm have been enabled to catch up 
with their orders. The new machines are 
built especially for the manufacture of the 
Farm or Field Fence, which is the latest 
novelty brought out by the firm. This 
Fence is to compete with the wood slat 
picket fence which has had such a large 
sale through the West. 

Dealers of Different Type* 


In a recent issue of one of our exchanges 
appeared an article in which two type of 
tealers were described. One was desig¬ 
nated as a man happy and contented, with 
plans outlined for the future and success¬ 
ful in this business; the other, nervous, 
irritable and gloomy, disagreeable to his 


customers, and unable to give proper at¬ 
tention to those details which render a 
business profitable. The article sets forth 
the reasons for the conditions existing in 
both cases, and as it is of general interest 
to the retail store trade we take pleasure 
in republishing it herewith. 

We have in mind a bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked business man, far past the noon 
meridian of life, but who seems as yet to be 
but a young man in tastes, habits and 
thought. You go into his store to call on 
him, and you are greeted with a pleasant 
word, a cordial handshake and an easy 
chair. He will sit down with you as if he 
did not have a large business depending 
entirely upon him for its successful opera¬ 
tion. He looks you square in the eye and 
makes you feel perfectly at ease in his 
presence. He dismisses business entirely 
if you are making a social call, or he trans¬ 
acts business w.th you in a charmingly 
open, free-hearted manner that wins you 
at once to his long list of friends. He 
jokes with you about his age, says his life 
is not nearly spent yet, does not fear to 
die, has no pressing obligations, has good 
credit, can buy any amount of goods he 
needs without being questioned, because 
his credit has long been established. He 
^ves an hour or so to you without appear¬ 
ing to feel that you have robbed him of an 
expensive article. He invites you to his 
house to dine with his family. He 
preaches to you of contentment and hap¬ 
piness, and is a living illustration of his 
text. He romps with his children, who 
meet him at the gate. He kisses his wife, 
who has the same contented smile, and his 
mother rises up and calls him blessed. He 
tells you, when you have enjoyed dinner, 
and are sitting out in the shade for a quiet 
smoke, why tfes is all so. To sum up the 
whole of his talk is one brief sentence: He 
is living six months ahead. He plans 
for the future; borrowed money when 
starting in business for six months, and 
paid it back at the expiration of three; 
bought goods on three months’ time and 
paid in thirty days, and thus established 
his credit; gathers money together to con¬ 
duct his business through six months’ bad 
weather, bad trade, and bad markets, and 
keeps It there. He has a reserve capital, 
a reserve fund of good nature, capability 
and happiness. He dates all his calcula¬ 
tions SIX months ahead, and is ready to 
carry them out when they mature. He has 
his life insured,-his property insured, and 
Ms will made in due form. In a word, he 
is always ready. Do you know him? 

We know a man who is nervous and irri¬ 
table; his mouth is drawn into hard, set 
lines. Gridiron wrinkles furrow his fore¬ 
head; his fingers are constantly winding 
about each other when disengaged. When 
you go into his place of business you are 
not apt to find him in, and you suspect (if 
you know Mm) that he is ‘‘shinning” to 
secure money to meet obligations. If you 
do find him in he will look over your 
shoulder wMle talking with you, as if con¬ 
stantly expecting some disagreeable visitor. 
If at his desk, he will nervously twist a 
pencil or pen in and out his fingers; he 
does not look at you, save for a moment at 
a time. If you sell him goods he buys 
them as a sucker takes the hook, without 
investigation or consideration, and you 
have a feeling that you have made a bad 
sale. He is not cordial or desirous of con¬ 
tinuing conversation with you. He is 
gloomy, moody, desperate. He is con¬ 
stantly trying to force away disagreeable 
necessities until to-morrow. He has a 
note due at the bank to-day, but he does 
not pay it. He will take the three days of 
grrace and then renew it at a Mgh rate of 
interest. Interest is a famishing vulture 
gnawing at his vitals. He cannot attend 
to his business. The pain is so great that 
be must walk the street, get out of doors, 
where air and sunshine are perfectly free. 
His rent is not paid for last month. He has 


accepted drafts which must be met, but he 
has no money with wMch to keep them 
from going to protest, so he preys on his 
friends and relatives for money to tide him 
over. His time is so occupied in attempt¬ 
ing to bridge the chasm made by the 
growing flood of credit he Mmself started 
that he has no time to attend to his bdsi- 
His subordinates have not the judg¬ 


ment or tact to manage as carefully as he 
needs, and things are going from bad to 
worse constantly. He exchanges checks 
with friends and deceives his banker as to 
his real condition. His emplovees are his 
creditors, and also are solicited to borrow 
money from friends to loan to him. His 
property is mortgaged to its full value. 
He borrows money with which to pay divi¬ 
dends or supposititious profits in order to 
deceive the innocents wfem he has roped 
into his business. He pays no bills until 
he is obliged to in order to save action at 
law. He is a miserable man—a felon by 
implication. When he goes home he has 
no word for his wife and children, who 
have grown to have a little circle of their 
own into which the father does net enter. 
His mind is so worn with constant 
drudgery that it is near to breaking down 
with his credit and his business. Is there 
any man more pitiable? And why is he in 
this condition? Because he is six months 
behind in his calculations and his life is 
one continual jump, hampered as by heavy 
weights, to makt* up the six months and 
bring himself to date. 

Engineer Menocal, of the Nicaragua 
Canal, just returned, gives a very* flattenng 
account of the progress of the survey. 
The perfected route as it now stands is at 
least 25 per cent, better than the one of 
1885. The then estimated length of 40i*o 
miles has been cut down to ‘28miles, 
and the minor surveys now going on are 
expected to reduce this to nearer 28 miles. 
The heaviest part of the work is the 
making of a cut 119 feet deep through a 
2^ mile stretch of solid rock. About 16 
miles of the work will be dredged and the 
balance of the 9 miles is firm, low-lying 
ground that will only have to be dug to a 
depth of 20 feet. The canal is to be 120 
feet wide through the greater part of the 
distance, with sharply sloping sides that 
will not have to be walled up. Through 
the rock section it will be but 80 feet wide 
with nearly vertical tides. The whole 
canal will have an average depth of 30 
feet and will be able to accommodate the 
deepest draft vessels. Mr. Menocal ex¬ 
pects to get authority to commence the 
work of construction at an early day. 


The great majority of the convicts at 
present confined in the New York State 
prisons are idle, as the result of the passage 
of the prison bill at the extra session of 
the Legislature. As many as possible are 
employed in making repairs. Sing Sing 
alone previously turned out 3300 pair of 
shoes daily, and from 175 to 200 stoves. 

Steamship men in New York are not in 
the least surprised that the Umbria arrived 
out on the other side many hours before 
the new steamship City of New York, 
bound to the same port, and the expecta¬ 
tion that the latter will eventually rank 
among the fastest steamers afloat is in 'no 
wise diminished. To have forced the en¬ 
gines of the City of New York to their 
utmost capacity would have been ruinous, 
mechanically and financially. Even under 
the moderate stress to which she was sub¬ 
jected on her initial trip havoc was made 
with the brass boxes. SteamsMps might 
be named wMch developed surprising speed 
at the commencement of their career, be¬ 
yond anything they 'were again able to 
attain. It is an unenviable reputation that 
is gained at so large a cost. 
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The Barton Bell Company. 


This company have completed their fac¬ 
tory at Marion, Ind., and are now ready 
to supply the wants of the trade in their 
line. They have two buildinors, both of 
brick, with iron roofs. One is two stories 
high, 110 X 82, and constructed on the 
plan called “mill construction”— i. e.^ 
instead of floor aud roof joists placed 
near each other they have girders 81 feet 
6 inches in length and 14 x 8 inches run¬ 
ning across the building 10 feet from 
centers upon which was laid double floor¬ 
ing. The second building is one story, 
brick, 90 x 32 feet, with steep root, one- 
third pitch. The only woodwork in this 
building is the roof joists, window frames 
and sash. This latter building is the 
foundry, while the lower story in the two- 
story building is for oflSces and turning, 
polishing and plating bells, and the second 
story for the Strapping department and for 
assembling the various ^ods manufact¬ 
ured, as well as for storing the stock of 
finished goods. In the construction of 
these buildings the company have corn- 
lied with the specifications recommended 
y the New England Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association, and the risk 
has been pronounced one of the best in the 
West. Tliey have also added materially 
to their machinery. The rolling barreis 
were manufactured by Henderson Bros., 
Waterbury, Conn., and are constructed so 
that the air and dust are exhausted from 
the barrels, thus protecting the health of 
the operatives employed in that depart¬ 
ment and resulting in a superior finisn to 
those Bells which go on the market with¬ 
out additional polishing. The engine is a 
high-speed automatic engine, manufact¬ 
ured by Chandler & Taylor, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. The boiler is made of 
three-eighth steel by the Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa. They claim to have a 
model plating room. The dynamo is a 
Mather machine, and was furnished by the 
Eddy Electnc Company, Windsor, Conn. 
The polishing and Duffing room is fitted 
up with patent spring bearing polishing 
lathes, which insure a steady motion of the 
wheels and consequently a superior class of 
workmanship. There is a natural gas well 
connected with the works, supplying an 
abundance of natural gas for the numerous 
processes requiring heat. 

The company are enthusiastic as to the 
advantages of their new location, both as 
a producing and distributing point. They 
say: “ Owing to the fertility of the soil 

farm produce is abundant and cheap and 
the price of labor is low. Marion is situ¬ 
ated about the center of the Indiana gas 
field and the county wholly overlies the 
gas bearing stone, a failure to procure gas 
never having occurred in Grant County, of 
which Marion is the county seat. Marion 
is about centrally located in the circle 
formed by the following cities: Toledo, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago. We 
have three lines of railroads—the Penn¬ 
sylvania system (Columbus and Chicago 
division); the Cincinnati, Wabash and 
Michigan, running from Indianapolis to 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; and the Toledo, 
8 t. Louis and Kansas City, running from 
Toledo to St. LouLs. We have three ex¬ 
press lines—the Adams, United States and 
American; also the Western Union tele¬ 
graphic service. Marion has, in addition 
to natural gas, artificial gas and electric 
lights for illuminating, and a bountiful 
supply of artesian well water. Its su¬ 
perior geographical position, natural gas 
and the other advantages enumerated 
make it a most desirable place for the 
manufacture of our goods, which are 
consumed largely in the West and 
Northwest. We wish to call the attention 
of the trade to advantages which will ac¬ 
crue to them: Possibility of lessening the 


cost of goods will inevitably result in 
lower prices to the consumer; the great 
saving in freight rates owing to our favor¬ 
able location, and the fact that they will 
be able to procure quickly Sleigh Bells, 
which are generally wanted at once or not 
at all. 

Recent Legal Decisions. 

TRADE-MARK—DAMAGES FOR 
INFRINGEMENT. 

F., a dealer in shoes, used the trade¬ 
mark of B.—“ C. Benkert & Son”—on 
250 dozen pairs of boots and shoes, and a 
suit was bro\ight for the infringement. 
The damages claimed were the profits 
made on the goods sold, but defendant 
insisted that he should account only for 
the difference these boots and shoes would 
have sold for without the plaintiff’s trade¬ 
mark on them, and the price at which they 
were sold with the tr^e-mark on them. 
In this case—Benkert vz. Fider—brbught 
in the United States Circuit Court, North¬ 
ern District of California, the court gave 
the plaintiff the full profits. Judge Saw¬ 
yer, in the opinion, said: ‘‘The rule of 
dam^es insisted upon by the defendant is 
not the proper measure of damages. I am 
unable to adopt any such rule. It would 
be extremely indefinite, and equivalent to 
giving no damages or profits at all. How 
would it be possible for any one to say 
how much less a pair of boots or shoes 
would sell without than with the trade¬ 
mark upon it ? There would be 
no definite measure of compensation 
for the injury. One who deliberately 
and knowingly uses another’s trade maBk 
commits a palpable and unmitigated fraud, 
for w'hich there is no possible excuse. He 
seeks to avail himself of the good reputa 
tion of another’s goods, and puts his own 
goods—which are, usually, if not always, 
of an inferior quality—upon the market, 
thereby not only fraudulently cutting off 
the market from the party who by years of 
labor, and at great expense, has estab¬ 
lished a reputation for his wares, but in 
addition to this injury destroys or injures 
largely that reputation which is the 
foundation of the owner’s business, by 
selling inferior goods under his trade¬ 
mark, thereby leading the world to be¬ 
lieve that these inferior goods are those' 
of the genuine maker. In my judgment 
the defendant should account, at least, 
for the entire profit made by him on the 
sale of the goods with the fraudulent 
trade-mark on them. There is no just 
analogy with respect to profits and damages 
between the infringement of a trade-mark 
and a patent for an improvement in a ma¬ 
chine. A machine may embrace inventions 
for half a dozen improvements, for each of 
which a patent is held by different indi¬ 
viduals. One machine might infringe them 
all, and then each patentee could recover 
the profit attributable to his separate in¬ 
vention. The trade-mark sells the whole 
article, however inferior or injurious in 
that particular, and prevents the sale of 
the owner’s goods of equal amount. At 
least that is the fraudulent purpose and 
the natural tendency, whether always ac¬ 
complished or not; and the injured party 
should have, at least, the whole profit re¬ 
sulting from the wrongful act, and such I 
understand and hold the rule to be. The 
damage may be much more arising from 
destroying the reputation of the owner's 
goods.” 

ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 

L. made a general assignment to A. on 
October 26, and A. at once went into pos¬ 
session and began to sell the property. On 
November 12 L. died, but A. continued to 
sell and dispose of the property after his 
death. Two months after L.’s death the 
balance of the stock was sold at auction, 
and A. applied most of the proceeds to the 


preferred debts specified in the jud^ent. 
An unpreferred creditor attacked A.’s 
course, and sought to hold him personally 
liable for the appropriation of the property, 
but was defeated in the action, Chatta¬ 
nooga Stove Company m. Adams, and an 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, where the judgment was affirmed. 
Judge Simmons, in the opinion, said: 
‘ ‘ Though we do not agree with the court 
below that the assignment was valid, yet 
no fraud being alleged in making it, and 
it being shown that the assignee has acted 
throughout in good faith, we cannot hold 
him liable as one acting as an executor 
without authority can be held liable. This 
is not a case where a person intermeddles 
after the death of person with the goods of 
the deceased, but is one where the owner 
has put him into possession, under a deed, 
before his death.” 

ATTACHMENT—MALICIOUS ACTION. 

H. & Sons were creditors of B. & McC., 
and they could not make a prompt collec¬ 
tion of their bill for goods sold, and they 
caused an attachment to be issued, on the 
ground that B. & McC. were about to dis¬ 
pose of their property to defraud their 
creditors. H., who made the affidavit, 
said he thought he had good rounds 
for his action ; that he had callea on the 
firm for payment, and that B. had said to 
him that McC. was neglecting the busi¬ 
ness, by frequenting drinking saloons dur¬ 
ing business hours, putting the whole 
burden on him, and that he, H., took the 
course he did fearing that a chattel 
mortgage would be put on the stock in 
trade. B. & McC. were solvent, and be¬ 
fore the attachment was served the debt 
was paid. But the sheriff's officer re¬ 
mains in the store, refusing to leave, 
though B. assured him that the debt had 
been paid, until he, B., brought word 
from H. & Sons that there was no claim; 
and he did remain until a clerk from H. & 
Sons came and told him that the the matter 
had been arranged. And the principal 
daily paper in the city stated: “In the 

Superior Court, yesterday, I. H. Hinch- 
man & Sons swore out an attachment 
against Charles R. Brand and Gilbert 
McCullough.” Damages were shown in 
the suit brought for malicious prosecu¬ 
tion, and a judgment was recovered for 
$625 in the case. Brand t?«. Hinchman, and 
the defendant appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Michig^, where an affirmance 
was had. Judge Morse, in the opinion, 
said: “ Defendants contend that an action 
for malicious prosecution will not lie unr 
less there has oeen a seizure of property, 
or the arrest of a person, but here there 
was, at least, a technical taking possession 
of property. 2. It is further contended 
that the action will not lie for a civil 
action based upon a claim, but we are 
notified that this action is maintainable. 
Plaintiffs show they were damaged by the 
course taken, and that there was no rea¬ 
sonable ground for the attachment. There 
are few, if any, wrongs for which the law 
does not provide a remedy, and if a man is 
hurt or damaged in his property, business, 
credit or reputation by the malicious 
commencement or prosecution of a civil 
suit, without probable cause, the better 
doctrine is that he can maintain an action 
for his hurt or damage.” 


Since July 1, 1888, Fairbanks & Co., 
St. Louis, have sold 14 Westinghouse en¬ 
gines, aggregating 1280 horse-power. They 
are now preparing plans for the power 
plant of the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Bridge and Railways Company’s electric 
railway. 

An alleged discovery of nickel in Logan 
County, Kansas, causes much excitement 
in that region 
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Lavigne's Breech-Loading Yacht 
Cannon. 


An improved saluting cannon for 
yachts, known as the Lavigne |>atent 
breech-loader, has been recently brought 
out by R. H. Brown & Co., New Haven, 
Conn. Fig. 1 shows the general appear¬ 
ance of the cannon, and Fig. 2 illustrates 
the working of the breech block. The 
special feature to which the manufacturers 


inches, and they also inform us that 
muzzel loading can be remodeled into 
breach loading guns with this block. The 
Lavigne cannon is designed to take 
standard shot shells, either paper or brass, 
thus avoiding the trouble of having special 
shells made to order. 

At last Louisville, Ky., has a genuine 
cotton factory in course of erection which 
will be completed and running by Decem- 


the machinery, <fcc., and Mr. Lane, man¬ 
ager of above factory, will be manager 
and superintendent of the new works, the 
old small concern being absorbed by the 
new company. The capital stock of the 
company is ^508,000, with $200,000 paid 
in. The president is W. A. Robinson, 
and the directors are from among the most 
energetic and successful men of the city. 
The product of the mill will be entirely 
warp, and they will begin with an order 
for $80,000 from one woolen factory. If 
the warp mill meets with ready success 
as is expected, the company will next year 
put up another factory, to run on sheet¬ 
ings and plaids. 


The Eon Fence Post. 


A very practical metal fence post 
has been invented and patented by 
Charles 8. Lon^, of Aurora, Ill. The con¬ 
stantly increasing scarcity of timber in 
man^ parts of the country caused his at¬ 
tention to be drawn to this matter, and,, 
after years of experiment, he has per¬ 
fected the Eon post. It is clearly shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which 
also covers details of the various parts. It 
consists of an iron or steel bar, with a base 
of asphaltic concrete, crushed or pulver¬ 
ized stone ])ressed on it while hot by a 
powerful machine. The bar is of trigonal 
section, as shown by B in the cut, although 


Lavigne's Breech-Loading Yacht Cannon. — Fig. ^Breech Closed. 


direct attention is the strength and sim- ber Ist. The Louisville Cotton Mills 
plicity of the breech block mechanism. Company have located their plant at the 
Fig. 1 shows the breech block swung intersection of the Short Line Railroad 
around to permit loading. It will be and Shelby street. They have 17 acres of 
noticed that the pivot is directly above ground and a frontage of 600 feet on the 
the bore, the advantage claimed lor this railroad. A switch has been run in, by 
construction being that the pressure is , which they are receiving the heavy ma- 
equally distributed, so that there is no terials for construction. The warehouse 
danger of the breech opening w’hen the j is nearly completed, measuring 150 x 60 
cannon is discharged. Furthermore, the feet, and is for storing both raw material 
heavy rib B, Fig. 2, which, as shown, ex- and stock. The factory is in course of 



Fig. Breech Open. 


tends above the bore, gives a strong sup¬ 
port to the breech block. Another feature 
of this arrangement is that it allow.s for 
an increased length of barrel, from 2 
inches on the small size to 6 inches on the 
large size. To fire the cannon a lanyard 
is attached to the pin A, Fig. 2, and pulled 
directly back, thus releasing the hammer 
which explodes the primer. Messrs. 
Brown & Co. are prepanng to furnish the 
cannon in sizes of 12, 18, 24 and 28 


erection, and will be 305 x 78 feet, three 
stories high. There will also be engine 
house and dye houses. The engine is an 
Eastern Corliss, 400 horse-pow’er, made 
at Providence, R. I. All of the machinery 
IS new and made expressly for this mill. 
It was designed by Eastern experts. 
Home capital almost entirely controls the 
enterprise. Mr. J. L. Peck, owner of a 
I small w'arp mill formerly operated in 
1 Louisville, has the direction of purchasing 


The Eon Fence Post. 


other shapes could be made, if desired. 
Each revolution of the rolls make one 
post, which can thus be easily tapered, so 
as to be heaviest at the place most likely 
to be broken. Nibs on the rolls 1 inch 
apart leave a thin web, which can be 
punched out to space fence wires as 
wrished. In the cut A represents the stay 
for fastening the fence wire to the post; C 
holds the wire in the loop of the stay; 
D shows how C is used. The stay 
is made of No. 1 stiff wire. Boards 
can be used with these posts as well as 
wires. An ordinary post will contain 
about 5 pounds of metal. The base, as 
will be seen by the part cut away at E, 
has a cavity in the bottom, which adds to 
its nudity when in position. A special 
machine, designed and patented by Mr. 
Long, is used for pressing the bases on 
the posts, pressing on five per minute. 
This base is claimed by the inventor to be 
moisture and water proof, so that frost 
cannot disintegrate or crack it, while at 
the same time there is no seam or crevice 
between the post and the base, so that 
water cannot enter to rust the metal nor 
can frost take effect at that point. The 
inventor desires to make arrangements for 
the manufacture of this post on royalty, 
and solicits correspondence. The arrange¬ 
ment will include the right to use his 
patent press for the bases. He further 
states that they can be produced at very 
low cost. 
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New GrooTing Machine. 

A. V. Allen, Joplin, Mo., is intr# 
ducing a new form of grooving machine, 
an idea of which will be gained from the 
accompanying engraving. The lower part 
of the machine consists of a common 
hollow mandrel, a tool well known to all 
sheet-metal workers. Above this is fast- [ 


is some method of signalizing by means of 
light or sound when the weather is thick, 
collisions at sea are unavoidable. 


New Double Seamer. 


F. P. Baldwin, of Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
is introducing a new machine for com¬ 
pressing the double seams on rib or raised 



New Grooving Machine^ Made by A. V. Alien, Joplin, Mo. 


cued a goose-neck under which runs the 
grooving roll. Mr. Allen informs us that 
any mandrel may be used, provided it is 
straight, or the machine is supplied fitted 
to the mandrel, as the preferences of the 
buyer may be. Special attention is di¬ 
rected to the fact that the power is applied 
directly to the grooving wheel, and that 
no complicated gearing is required. The 
features of construction in the machine are 
so clearly shown in the cut that extended 
description is unnecessary. The maker 
asserts that this machine is the result of 
long experience, and the careful trial of a 
considerable number of those machines 
which have preceded it in the market. 


seam roofs. A general view of the device 
is presented in the first of the accompany¬ 
ing enOTavings, while the other illustra¬ 
tions show the work perfomied by it at 
different stages of the operation. The ma¬ 
chine is designed for closing the seams 


The Suez Canal is the cause of atmos¬ 
pheric changes which may have an effect 
of great importance in shaping the destiny 
of Egypt. Rains are now falling in Cairo 
and along the delta of the Nile, before al¬ 
most unheard of. Dr. Chas. S. Robimon, 
of this city, notices the arrival of “new" 
forces of disruption from without,” and 
climatic changes most unexpected and pe¬ 
culiar, .so that even the mummies, so long 
preserved in their dry cerements, are now 
liable to perish from the presence of moist¬ 
ure, before unknown, which percolates 
through their rocky covering. He says: 
“ Whereas at least until 1878 such a thing 
as rain was entirely unknown in Cairo, 
there is now'adays one perpetual and al¬ 
most tropical downpour, commencing in 
November and lasting until March,” which 
accounts for the prevalence of typhoid and 
other forms of malarial fever. And, as 
might be expected, the manner of con- j 
structing dwellings and the mode of life I 
are undergoing a radical change. Roofs j 
must now be made water-tight and “fire- ’ 
places and stoves have already made their 
ap|>eai ance,” instead of the old-time open 
braziers. The prospect of a new" market 
for stoves, so near the equator, and from 
causes so remarkable, w"ill scarcely escape 
the attention of American manufacturers. 

A fatal collision of the Pacific steamers 
City of Chester and Oceanic a week ago 
jp^^ide the Golden Gate w as almost a repi- 
tition in its general features of the disaster 
that befel the Geiser and Thihgvalla off 
Newfoundland a week before. In the lat¬ 
ter case sight was obscured by heavy rain, 
while the City of Chester w'as run into amid¬ 
ships during a thick fog, the consequence 
of which was that she instantly sank in deep 
Water, with a loss of 13 lives. Uutil there 


tightening them up as familiarity with the 
machine is gained. The maker claims that 
in using this machine an absolutely water¬ 
tight seam is produced; further, that the 
w'ork is done faster and easier than by the 
old plan, and that the seams are uniform 
and more perfect than can be produced in 
any other way. At the intersection of the 
standing seam with the cross-scams, the 
latter, it is claimed, are closed more per¬ 
fectly than can be accomplished by any 
other device now in use. The further ad¬ 
vantage, to which allusion is made in the 
circular before us, is that the use of this 
dev ice avoids heavy and laborious stamp¬ 
ing, and does not jar the roof, which, in 
many cases, is very objectionable. A num¬ 
ber of testimonials are presented from 
those who have used this device, all speak¬ 
ing of it in the highest terms, and several 
referring to the use of this device on roofs 
which had been leaky and which were en¬ 
tirely cured by this plan. 

About three months ago there was com¬ 
pleted in Russia a railway nearly 900 miles 
in length, connecting Central Asia with 
all important points in Russia, called the 
Trans-Caspian. Respecting its commer¬ 
cial importance a correspondent of the 
Journal de St. Peterdmrg recently wrote: 
“What an immense field is opened to 
commerce by the new line! Thanks to 
It, the rich Turcoman carpets, the wool 
of merinos, the silk of Bokhara, the 
leather, the silk stuffs of Samarcand and 
the products of the minor industries of 
these countries can in 12 or 13 days not 
only reach the Russian commercial cen¬ 
ters. but also those of Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin and London. The railway has 
animated the desert countries of the Tur¬ 
comans so that they are not now recog¬ 
nizable. The populations of the cities 
of Askhabad, Merv and Tchardjoui have 
rapidly increased. The sandy island and 



known as standing seams on all kinds of 
metal roofs, including tin, iron and cop¬ 
per. It is comparatively new to the trade, 
although it has been in practical use for 
two years past, and in that time has 
demonstrated its general utility. The 
maker asserts that it can be used on old as 
well as new roofs. It consists of a pair of 
wheels lying fiat on the roof and intended 
to grasp the seam, a pair of shoes or slides 
by w hich the machine is propelled in a way 
to avoid injury to the roofing, and the 
handle for operating. The wheels are ad¬ 
justable, so that the seam can be closed 
more tightly at the bottom than at the top, 
thereby securing a w ater-tight seam and at 
the same time avoiding the danger of crack¬ 
ing the metal at the top of the seam. In 
using this device the seams are turned in 
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Fig. 2.—Different Stages of the Work. 

the usual way. After the double seam is 
turned as shown in Fig. B of the second 
engraving, which may be accomplished 
with the mallet or tongs, the compressor is 
put in place and pushed down the roof. 
The effect of thi machine is shown in C of 
the en^ving referred to. The maker 
^vises in the use of this machine the keep¬ 
ing of the springs loose at the outset and 


New Hoofing Double Seamer. — Fig. 1.— Gen¬ 
eral I iew of Baldwin's Seam Compressor. 

desert of Ouzoun-Ada are transformed 
into a bay of the first order, with a town 
having its streets, squares, bazars and a 
church. It is entirely owing to the rail¬ 
way that the gigantic undertaking of the 
restoration of the dyke of Sultan-Bent, 
on the Mourgah, destroyed 300 years ago, 
can be executed, and thereby call back 
into life the ancient granary of Central 
Asia.” 

The steamship City of Birmingham 
sailed from Savannah on Friday for Phila¬ 
delphia with a cargo of 2100 tons of pig 
iron brought from Alabama furnaces by 
the Georgia Central Railroad. 


Findlay, Ohio, now has six gas wells 
all “ gushers,” whose combined capacity 
is about 40,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
dav. 
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The Eureka Shear. 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., are offering the tra^.' 
a very effective tool for cutting wire rod., 
and sheet metal in strips, a view of which 
is presented in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. From an inspection of the engrav¬ 
ing it will be seen that the device consists 
of a stock shear, the jaws of which are 
actuated by a rack and pinion movement. 
At the end of one arm of the shear is a 
segmental rack, in w’hich engages a pinion 
attached to the second arm of the shear. 
The pinion is turned by a lever, clearly 
shown in the engraving. By this arrange¬ 
ment of parts great power is secured. At¬ 
tached to the jaws, and projecting at right 
angles to them, is a gauge for convenience 
in cutting metal to length. In cutting 
round wire steel dies are inserted in the 
shear, and these are adjustable for differ¬ 
ent sizes. In the construction of the dies 
and cutters we are informed that the best 
tool steel is employed. As will be seen 
from the engraving, provision is made for 
attaching the shear to a bench, or, if pre¬ 
ferred, it can be placed securely in a vise. 



The Eureka Shear. 


It 18 made in two sizes, No. 1 cutting 
round metal up to ^ inch and sheet metal 
up to i inch, while No. 2 has a capacity 
for cutting round metal up to ^ inch and 
sheet metal up to ^ inch. The company 
claim that the device can be operated with 
great ease, that it is very convenient in a 
metal-working factory or hardware store, 
that it is simple and durable, and of a 
price which places it within the reach 
of all. 


New Eave-Trough Hanger. 


Mr. Henry B. Todd, of Meriden, Conn., 
has recently patented and is now offering 
to the trade an improved adjustable eaves- 



B 


New Eave-Trough Hanger.^Fig. 1.—i/anger 
Applied to Trough and Fastened to the 
Roof. 

trough hanger, the general construction of 
which is indicated in the accompanying 
engravings. Fig. 1 of the illustrations 


shows the hanger in position, while Fig. 2 
represents the cross-bar and strap. It will 
be found convenient for reference to bear 
in mind that similar letters indicate simi¬ 
lar parts of the hanger. In the engrav- 



ments are made over the Quincy as far as 
Lincoln, Neb. Anthracite is shipped as 
far as Kansas City and there competes with 
the Eastern prodiicty Equipment is behind 
necessities. More locomotives and cars 
will be ordered. 


Pnmping Solvents into Boilers. 


Fig. 2 .—Cross Bar and Strap. 

ings A represents a cross-piece of malleable 
iron, provided at each end with two sharp 
projections or points. Between the latter, 
and fastened to each end of the cross-bar, 
is a clasp H H, designed to fold over the 
edges of the trough and force the points 
above referred to through the metal com¬ 
posing it. This is accomplished by means 
of special tools furnished by the manufact¬ 
urer. The strap D, shown in Fig. 2, in¬ 
serted in the cross bar, is provided with 
notches at one end, into which is turned a 
set-screw, firmly holding it in place. The 
dots upon the side of the strap are designed 
for convenience in giving the trough the 
proper pitch or slant. The first strap is 
intendea to be bent at the first dot, as at 
D, Fig. 1; the second strap at the second 
dot, and so on for as many hangers as are 
rec^uired for any particular trough. This, 
it IS claimed, will give the proper slant, 
provided the building is level, but if not 
the trough can be lowered still further by 
means of the notches and set-screw al¬ 
ready mentioned. In fastening the cross¬ 
bar to the trough the edge of the latter is 
inserted between the two projections and 
the clasp, as shown at H, the points being 
forced though the tin by compressing the 
clasp. The points on the opposite end are 
forced through under the sole, while the 
strap clasps it on the outside. By this 
means the cross-bar is attached to the 
trough in a very substantial manner, and 
without the use of solder. The manufact¬ 
urer states that special machinery and tools 
have just been completed for making the 
clasps shown at H H in the engravings of 
the toughest kind of wrought material. 
The parts are formed and riveted to each 
end of the cross-bar, as shown in Fig. 2 
of the illustrations, when the whole is 
neatly tinned. The maker claims that the 
use of these fasteners save much time and 
labor in putting up eave-troughs, ^d at 
the same time present a very neat appear¬ 
ance. The use of these hangers is said to 
allow of the adjustment of the trough at 
any pitch desired, and also of its easy re¬ 
moval for painting or repairs. The hanger 
is very durable in all its parts, and has 
been thoroughly tested. The goods are 
packed for shipment in one gross boxes, 
the straps varying in length from 8 to 12 
inches. 

A director of Denver says the coal traffic 
of the road is enormous, the Rock Island 
alone taking 1000 tons per diem, and ship- 


The use of something to remove scale or 
to prevent its formation in steam boilers is 
so commonly necessary that some sort of 
apparatus for introducing it into a boiler 
every day in the form of a solution, and 
without interfering in the least with the 
operation of the boiler, will be found a 
most desirable, convenient and economical 
thing. 

In an article on the subject the Loco- 
motive explains that in most steam plants 
if the use of a solvent is found 
to be necessary there is no 
way to get it into the boilers 
w ithout shutting them down, 
cooling off, and introducing 
it through the manhole or 
hand-hole. If this is doneonly 
w hen the boilers are opened up for clean¬ 
ing of course no extra expense is in¬ 
volved but as a rule the stoppages for 
this purpose are so far apart that the use 
of the solvent amounts to very little, as in 
the natural course of running it will be 
entirely blown out and lost long before 
the next charge can l)e introduced. If a 
stop is made as often as the solvent should 
be introduced for the special purpose of 
putting it in, great ana unnecessary ex¬ 
pense is involved. The loss entail^ by 
one such stoppage would more than pay 
for a proper apparatus for introducing 
it daily or oftener if desired, and in 
the form of a solution. And it is plain 
that small quantities in solution , intro¬ 
duced at short intervals will be much 
more effective than a large quantity at 
longer intervals, and, when water is very 
bad, a much greater quantity of the sol¬ 
vent can be used in a given time than can 
be where large quantities are put in at 
longer intervals. For illustration, with 
some waters a charge of 30 pounds of sooa 
ash once a month might cause serious 
trouble for a while after it was put in. But 
1 pound a day could not possibly in¬ 
juriously affect the working of the boiler. 

Our contemporary accordingly gives an 
engraving of a very* simple apparatus for 
attaining the desired result. It can be- 
attached to any pump or injector at a very 
slight expense. To the upper end of the- 
suction pipe of the feed pump another 
pipe is connected by means of tne T, and 
extended to any convenient bight. This 
pipe is provided with a stop valve, and 
carries on its upper end a receptacle for 
the solution which it is desired to put inta 
the boiler. This may be an iron or a 
wooden vessel, as may be preferred, and of 
any required size. This vessel is filled wdth 
the solution while everything is running as 
usual. If the pump is drawing its supply, 
the only thing necessary to do is to open 
the valve connecting with the vessel above 
and its contents will be put into the boiler 
with a few strokes of the pump, when the 
valve may be again closed until it is 
w^anted for use again. If, on the contrary, 
the pump is drawing its supply from some 
source which exerts pressure, more or less, 
as is frequently the case, the stop valve in 
suction pipe should be closed while the 
connection to the open vessel of solvent is 
open, or it would be driven out of the top 
of the vessel. But in either case a few 
moments suffice to complete the operation 
without any interruption to the operation 
of pump or boilers 

The Germans have successfully estab 
lished themselves at 14 trading ports on 
the coast of Zanzibar. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 
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Aore.—The qaotatloni given below represent Current Baraware Prices which prevail *n the market at large. They are not given aa manufactnrera* 
prioea. and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it Is not 
stated 'hat the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps oy the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers 
at the figures named. 


tLmmumMmm, 

OdM, Ptrvumum, H xooo- 
BMu it Goldmark's 

■. a Ground Bdge,Oentral nma-10^70# f ^ « 

■ Doable Waterproof. l-10*s.tl.40j * 

■usket Waterproof. M0*s. 604 

G. D. ..JM# 


a B. 


. 80 # 


Union MetaUle Cartridge Ca 

.50#1 


F. L. Ground. 

Cen. Fire Grouo' . 

Doable Water ..roof. 

Double Wa’-rproof, In MO'S.... 

.66# 

_,.70# 

dls SOB 
\ 86A 
7H4 


a a Gonulne importtMl. .45# 

BenaB.54#a56# 

■1^ s Ii Waterproof. Central Fire..11.00 

Oarfrldoee— 

Bfm Cartridges.dls MMtOAV f 

aim like MlUtarr .dls 16A2 % 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rlfie... . dls 26St6A2 1 
Central Fire, VlUtary k 8portiiig....dls lOnOkfi f 
Blank Caitrldges. except 88 and 8S caL.. an ad¬ 
ditional 10 1 over above discounts. 

Blank Cartrtdges JK cal ..fl.76,dls8t a' 

Btonk CSartrldges. 88 cal...88.50. dls 8 4 F 

Primed SheHs and Bullets.dls it±6A9 % 4 

a a Ca-ps, Round BaU.11.76. dls 8 i( ^ 

aacnps. Conical Ball, Swaged......88.CO. dls 8 4 g 

FTtetera— 3 

Beruan Primers aU slsea, and a L. Caps for ^ 

Stnitevant Shells). fl.00. dls 8 4 ^ e 

▲11 other Primers. aU slsee...fi.80 dls 8 4 e 

First qnalltT, 4.8,10 and 18 gauge.dls 86ftl0ft8 4 S 

First quality. 14,10 and 90 gauge (f lO list). s 

dls 50▲10▲^ % ^ 

star,ClnbJRlval and) lO^rauge, |0 list) ..dls 88H | 
Climax n^ds. )18 flmuge.Bllsti Aio 2 % « 
Club. Rlwal and Climax wands. 14.16 and 80 

gauge.dls 80fti0ft8 % 

Selby's Combination Shot Shells.dls 15A8 4 

Brass Shot Shells. 1st qnailty.dls 60A8 4 

Brass Shot Shells. Clnb. Rival and Climax 

dls05JtS4j 

ShsBt X4NUied— 

List No. 19.1887..dls 80 ▲ 10 4 


Awle« Brad Bata. dke. 

wis. Sewing. Common... ....9 gross 11.70—dls864 
iwls. Shoulderea Peg. ...9 gross 18.46—dls 40B40A10 4 

iwls. Patent Peg..V gross 08«—dls 40B4OA10 4 

wls, ShonlderM Brad.A70 9 gross—dls 36 4 

iwls. Handled Brad..17.60 9 gross—dls 464 

iwls. Handled Scratch..17.60 9 gross-dls 864bl0 4 

iwls. Sookec Scratch. .11.60 9 dos—dls 86 • 80 4 

Awl and Teel Bete. 

itken*s Beu.Awis a Tools.No.80.9dOBji0—dis6oaio 4 
fray's Ad Tool Hdla..Nos.l.fl8:8.118.: 8. |18:4, tP. 

dtoM8Mio4 

iflUer*s Falls Adj. Tool Hdls.,Nos. 1,818: 8,Sl8.dls 85 4 

‘lenrv's Combination Baft.9 dos. |0 

Brad Bets. No. 42, |i0.60. No. 4^818.60.. .dls 70A10A5 4 
Irad Bets. Stanley^ BxceUlorNo. 1,87.60 .) 
lead Bets, Stanley's Exoelslor. Na8,44.00. > dJtSOAlOi 
iradBets.8tanlev*sBxoelalor.No.8.6.60 ' I 


Axee. 

Jfohsre* and Special Bramda— 

First quality.9 dos. 80.00 B 86.60 

Others. ...9 dos, 85.60 B86.76 

Axle Oreaee. 

Fraser's. In bulk.Keg 9 9,4#: PalL 9 b. 6# net 

Frasers, in boxes.9 gross 80.60 

Dixon's Everlasting. In bxa, 9 dos., 1 m? 81.80 - 8 9,88 

Dixon's Everlasting.10-9palls, each, SM 

Lower grades, special brands.9 gro 86.60 B 87 

Axlee.-Na l.4#B4M#r Na 8, 6)4 B 614#. 

4os.7tOl8. dM50B66 4 

*Toa 10 to 88.... . dls OOA10A10B70 4 

'National Wrought Steel Tubular Belf-OlUug - 
Standard Fanu d to 6) and Special Farm ^ to a6' 

Less than 10 sets.dls 8SV4 4 

OveriOseu. dlsSSVsAOf 

f Strong E^ (0 to 0), A XX Strong Truck do to lO): 

Less than 10 sets. dls 10 4 

Over 10 sets..dls 10A5 < 


Out Beldere. 

^ TOrengle's Pat., 9 doa HO. dls 00 

Bnlnneeat—Sprlng Balances..dls 50 

Common 849.9 doa.. 81.60—dls 60 

ChatllloB’s ^rlng Balano«^.dls 60 

Chatillen's Clrcnlar Spring Balanoes.dls 00 

Bdlle. 


J. M. a A w. R. ▲.-& K.. imp.. JAO01 

a. M. c A w. R. A-a a, saio . xso I ^^ 

7. M. a A w. a A.-a a, 7 a«. ... 8.00, 

7. a a A w. a a-p. a, 11 up. 8.10 > 

a. a a A w. a a-p. a. oaio.. 4.001 «*tras. 

7. M. a A w. a a-p. a 7A6 .. 4001 

fleyt a a. U op.81.76 

«lev*B P. B . 11 B 80 . ....88.80 

Anelie.—Bagto ABvtlS.....9 9 lOe, dls80B 80A64 

Peter FHgRra . W 44 

.smittgeb Mouee Hole. JS 4 i 4 

Armttage Moose Hole, Extra. .UMBliH# 

Trenton.iBseBMe# 

wnxlneon*B.... .9 h#B1 W 

f. A Riley Onrr. Patent Solid...IIBIIM 

4«iefl Flseoisd OriB— 

NIUeieFnllnCa...818.00, dls 80 4 

Tbeney Anvil end Vise. dlB854 

Allen Combined Anvil end Vise.88. dls 4OA10 4 

Hoore A Barnes Hfg. Ca.dls 8814 4 

Anfrevn nmd Bits* 

Oeuflais Mfg. Co.1 

New Haven Copper Co. 

Wm. a Ivee B Co. } .dls 70 4 

Bumphreysville Mfg, Co.. 

rseneh. Swift A OaI f. a Beecher) J 

Cook's, Oouglnsslffm Co........dls 66 4 

Took's! New HavenOoih>«r Co...dls60A10B60A10A64 

Ivee* ctreumr Lip..dls 00 4 

ruenf Bolld Htmi.dls804 

oTaJennlaga A No. 10, extension L'p.dls 40 4 

a a Jennings A Ca, No. 80.^..dls 00 4 

a a Jennings A Co., Augsr BI^Ib fanw boxea. 

nswil Jennings’Augmand Bits. dls864 

'mitatlon Jenningr fit^aew iltt).dls OOBOJA6 f 

Pugh's Black.dls 80 4 

Tar Bits.dis OOAiocaoo 4 

L*Bommedlea Oar Bits.dls I6A10 4 

Fwgne^Pa^ Auger Bile.dis 10 4 


Light Brass... 
Extra Heavy.. 


..dls 70A10 
disflCAlo 


Extra Heavy. .die flCAlO 4 

White Metel...dls OOAIOAIO 4 

Silver Chime..dls 86A10A6 4 

^Globe (Cone's Patent).dls 86AI0 b 36 « 

Song, Abbe'S.dis 86A10 ei 86 4 

9ong. Yankee.. dls 40A10 4 

aottg. Barton's..dis4OAl0A6O4 

'bunk, Taylor’s..dls 26A10 4 

Trank, Brooks'.dls60Al0A8 4 

Jrana Cone's.dls 10 4 

Trank Oonnel’s .dls80A10 4 

Lever. Sergenf s. .. dls OOAIO f 

Tiover, Taylor'S Bronaed or Plated.net 

Lever. Taylor's Japanned..dls 86A10 4 

Lever. R.av Col.4]s60A10A8« 

PnU.Brook's .dlsOOAiOASt 

®ell Weetewi. .. dls86At0 4 

Cow- 

Common Wronghu.uis oumu s 

Weetem.dls 8OAIO 4 

Western, Senmi^ llet.dls 70A10 4 

Kentn^ diatOAlOt 

Kentaeky. Oargeafs Ust.dis 70A10 f 

Dodge, Oenntae KentuelVi 9ew Ust.dls 70B70A101 

fexasStar. .«dis 60A10 b 6OAIOA61 

Tan...dls S0B40A6 4 

Bells. .....9 9.0#B8M# 

Steel Alloy Oanrek end Seheol Bens.dis 40 4 


^*Com!ust June 10. '84.dls 76A6A24 

Genmne Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76A10 4 

Phlla. pettem. Ust Oot. 7, S4. ..dls 76A10B76A10A6 4 
A W .old list..d]s704 

Common. list Feb. 88. 1888...dls 70 % 

P. C. B. A N. Co.. Empire. Tlst Peb. 88.1888.....dls 70 4 

P. C RAN. Co.. PhlladelM lUt Get. 84. dls ISSU % 
P.C.RAN.Ca. Keystone. niL Ust.Oct *84......dls M 4 

P.C.RAN.CO.. Norway. PhlL list. Oct.’84.dto 76A10 4 
▲m. S. Co.. Norway.l^n..UstOct.ia.'84..dlB 76A104 

Am. S. Co., Bagfo.l4fL.Usf Oot.lO.'SS.dls 80 4 

sm. 8. Ca, PhlladeL list. oot. IR 84..dls 81^ 4 

Am. 8. Co.. Bay State. Ust Fen. 88.*88.dls ^ 4 

R. U. A W.. PhlUuleL list Oct. 10.1884.dls 88 4 

R. A B. Mfg. Co.„dls 704 

Stove and Plou>-‘ 

Stove.Alt 08U 4 

Plow.dls 004^4 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed. .dls OSM 4- 

R. B. A W.. Plow..dls 66 4 

R. B. A W.. Stove..dls 08W 4 

R. A E. Mfg Co.. Stove.dls oeu 4^ 

Macnine. .dls 76 AlO B 75«10A6 4 

Bolt Ends. .dls 75A10 B 75A1C A6 4 

Bnmx. 9 9 fli4Bl(H4#- 

Bevtng 1fneht«’tf»e« 

Wtthont augers UpngbA Aegniar. 

Dongles .. t6.M 10.76.dis 60 4 

Snell's. Rice's Patent ... 6.60 A76.dls 40A10A10B 

Tennlnes. 6.50 0.76.dls46B46A10i 

Other lAaehlnes. . 3.86 8.76 ...net 

PhlUlps'Pat., with Augers 7.00 t.bO . .. .uet 

Bnw Pina 

Hnmason. Beckley A OOwt.dls OOAIO 4 

Bargent A Oo.*s. .817 and tlS, dls OOAIO 4^ 

Peek. Stow A W Oo.dls 60A10 B 6UA10A6 4 


...dls OOAIO 4 


Bonaey’B Adjustable 9 dee. ion... 


Ivee'Kxpanaive. each 84.60. .. 

Expansive, eaeh OiAO.. 


.d]s40A104 

.dls 80A10 4 

.dis 60A10 4 

.dls 80 4 

.dls86Bt6A10f 


Clark'S smaU, 818; large. EM.dls 86 B 86A6 4 

tves* Noc 4, per doe., $90.dls 86 B 40 f 

Swan's.du 40 4 

Stesr*s.No.^lM; N0.8.88S.dls86f 

•teams' Na S. 848.dfs 80 f 

NhaM sftte- 

Oonunon ...9 groee 88.76 B 48.86 

mSSnd.9 ^ogrS!io!dis £uo 4 

"Bee".dls86B86A64 

Double Cut, 8heperdeon*B.dls 46 B 46A6 4 

Double Cut, Ct.Taney Mfg. Co.»d]s80Ai0 4 

Oeuble Cut, Hartww's, 9grob.86.86 

Double Cut. Don^aaP...dla40Al0 4 

OonbisCut. Iv^.dlsOOBOOA64 

Nil Sioek rrflis 

Morse Twist DrOls.dls 60A10A6 4 

Standard..dls 60A10A6 4 

Cleveland. .dto 60A10A6 4 

Syracuse, for metal .dls60A10A6 4 

•yjracuse. for w^ (wood list).dls 80 B 80A6 4 

Williams' or Bolt's, for metaL .dls 60A10A10 4 

Wailams' or Holt's, for wood...dls 40A10 4 

fltle -tiuiif s lunil Jtti 

AomSSueU'S.dlt I6AIO4I 

Wabbus*s..dlsl6Al04l*S!^ 

mens die iftAio k I Often 

•neU*sBIUpTagwiMHiCarBits.d^ given. 

Awl Hntte. 

Fsr^. 88AO 9 groee-dls 46AI0 4 

gaseg Sewing, Short.8L00 9 doo-dls 40A10 4 

Fatmt Sewl^ ..4L80 9 doa.-not 

Patat P^ .U0.00 9 groos-dls 46A10 4 

PasontPag.Lea ther Tbn...J^009grow dls46Ai04 


_ Bellewe.—SlaekSBSltns*.....dls eOAlOAs b 60 4 Hotchkiss' low list.. 

Holders'. ..dls 40 B 40A10 4 Hnmssen. Beckley i 

Hand P^ikwre . .. ....Ale 4')Aio B 40 4 Peck. Stow A W. Oa 

Bnltfuf. RnbRnr. Btoich Hdw.oo.. Wl 

Common Standa^.. .dls 70A10 4 Bntehny's OIms' 

Standard.. .dls 76A70A5 % .. 

Extra.UlB 60A10 4 L. A L J. White. 

N. T. RAP. COw. Standard. .dls60A64 Beatty^s.. ........... 

N. Y.RAP Oa. Extra Standard.dls 60A10 4 „ l V 

Bemch Btnna. „ 06.60 lAM M 

VorrlTl s.9 dos 19-dts 601 Now H^en Edgs To 

Hoteaklss's.9 doB|6.00-dlsl0B10A10 4 P.8.AW. 

Weston's, per dos Na 1.810; Na 8,88...dls 8M10A64 Bacce. 

MoGlU's.9 dos 8S-dto 10 4 P ress 

Bite.-Anger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills. Aa, see 
AOMT. A.d BIU. 

■nia^B^sdSn’,.V do. tu.00—du M • MWIO • oS^itSU^' ****** ^ 

Extension, Ives'.9 doe 880i00-dls 6^ B 6OAIO 4 Pest Joint, Nerron 

Diagonal.'F <>25 ^Of^ls 40 4 Fast Joint. Broad. 

An g nla r .9 doa t84.0O-dls 4OA6 4 Loose Joint. 

Domwtic.9 per dos 88.00-41S BSM f 

Exeelsior.9 dos 810.00-41S 60Aim 4 Etf 

Washbnm't Self-Loeking.dls80B80A10 4 :* 

—__ IXMMM «n, Aooms. 

oltun r netenere. Pin. Aooms, 

HaekreU's.....^9 dos pairs, fLOO-^ ^80A10 4 iSSS pSl loom 

Tan Sand's Screw Pattern......A16 9 gra-dls OOAIO 4 iBvnoJW (AeeiV-^ 

Tan Sand's 014 Pattern.816 9 gra-dis 66A10 4 F^JoUitNerrow 

W^bnrn's Old Pattern.TT.. J8 9 gra net pSi jSSl Lt^ 

Merrlmaa A........newUst, net Fast Joint. Broad.. 

Austin A Bd^ Na 8008.88 9 gra net Loose Jomt.Ekoad 

Seonrltv Gravltv.18 • gra net Table Butte. Back i 

Blind Butplee. Inside BUnd. Regul 

Barbed, M la. and larger.9 98B 8M# net Inside BUno. Light 

Barbed. I4in.9 9PB8^net Loose Pin. 

Bineke* Bronsed Wrought 1 

Ordinary Taokla list AprU 17. *86...... dls 40 4 O 

Cleveland Block Co.. Mai. fron.dls 60 4 V^nllpero.—See 0< 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Ma). Iron.dls 50 4 cnlke* To© 

fihtittmM- Gautier. 

Poor and ahti n sr Dewicks . 

Oast Iron BarreL Sqnara Ae.dls70B70A104 

Oast Iron ShutterBolu.dls to b 70A104 ^*9 Onenem* 

Oast Iron Chain (Sament's lletL.dls 66A10 4 Messenger's Comet.. 

Ives' Patent Door Bolts.dls 60 4 Amerloea.. 

Wrought Barrel.dts70B70Al04 Duplex.. 

WrVshutter.all IromStanley's list.dls 6OAIO 4 4. Freneh . 

Wrt Shutter. Brass Knob,8tanley*s.dls 40A10 4 Na 6, Iron handle... 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent's Ust.dls 60A104 Buxuka.. 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Bargenfs list..dls66A10 4 Sardine Sdseort. 

V~«baght dunx Flash. Stanley's Ust..dls 5OA10 4 Star.^. . 

Wrought &K.FIUSI1.Oom*n Stanley’sUst.dto6iAl04 Bpregua Na 1- IS t 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to SlL.dtf 60A6B60A104 

Backus, Nos. 6. 8.18,14 .dls60A10A6 4 

Backus. Nos. IR h. M. 88. 7 8. U.dls 70A10A6 4 

Barber's. Nos. 10 to 16....dls 60 4 

Barber's. Noe. 80 to 88...dls 604 

Barber'A Nos. 40 to 68.dls 6OAIO4. 

Barker s. Nos. A 10 and 18.dls 76A10B80 4 

Barker's, Plated. Nos. 8,10 and 18.dls 66A10B70 4 

Osgood s Ratchet_ . .dls 40A10BM 4 

SbofTord's. .dls60Al0 4 

Ives' New Haven Novelty. . .dls 70 b 70A6 4 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dls 6vA6 B 60A10 4 

Ives’ Barber Racehet.dls 60A6 B 60A10 4 

Ives' Barbers.dls 60A6 B 60A10 4 

Ives' SpolTord .dls 60 A6 B 60A10 4 

Common BaU. Americaa.. ..81.10 B 81.16' 

Bartholomew s. Nos. 86. 87. IN).dls 60A10B60A6 4 

Bartbolomew'A Noe. 117 118 .118..... dls 70 B 70A6 4 

Amidon*s Barker's Imp’d Plain.dls 76A10 B 80 4 

Amldon's Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dls 66A10 B 70 4< 

Amldon’s Ratchet ...dls 76A10 B 80 4 

Amldon's Eclipse Ratchet ..dls 60 

Amldon's Globe Jawed .dls 40A40A10 4 

Amldon's Comer Brace.......dlstOB 6OAIO4 

▲midon's Universal.A la., 18.16: 10!a., |At6' 

Amldon's BnlRaloBaQ...81.10 Bn.I6> 

P.S.AW... dls60A109 

Bvncknca* 

Shelf, plain, Sargent's list......dls66AIOB66AIOAIO4 

Shelf, fancy. Saint’s UsA....dls 60A10 B OOAIOAIO 4- 

Reaolng, plain.(Us 60A10 B 60A10A6 4 

Reading. Rosette...dls 6OAIO B OOAIOAIO 4 

Bngni Wire Onnna. .u]s86B86Aia 

Brnllnm. ilach.. 8 10 8x12 

Beals'mif-Bastlag.. 1 Per doa. 84.60 6.60 6A6 

Bneketa.—See Weu Bnoketa and Pails. 

Ball ICtagn.—Union Ca Nut .<iis664 

Sargent's......dlsOSHAlOB 70A6 4 

Hotchkiss' low list...Als 804 

Hnmssoa. Beckley A Cah...dls 70 4< 

Peck, scow A W. oau- pdla 6OAIO B bOAlOAlO 4 

BUrioh Hdw.Oa, White Met^ low llstdls60B60A10 4 
Bntehnr'o OlnMvnm. 

Bradley's.dls 86 B 80 

L. A L J. White.dls H)A6f 

Beetty*s..dls 40 B 40AA 

1 884 6 6 78 

816.60 10.00 SL60 84.00 87.00 80.00 88L60 88.60 

New Haven Edge Tool Cal..dls 40 

P. 8. A W.dls 88HA6B88HklO 

Bacce. 

Wrought Brass.-dls 70B70A10 4 

Oast Brass. Tlebout*s.db 83M 4 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.Als 8SV4A10 4 

Oast Brass. Loose Joinu .dls 88HM0 4 

Cost Iron— 

Past JolnA Nerrow. dlsOoklO 

Fast JotnA Broad.^....dlsMwlO 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose JolnA Japanned. 

Loose Joint Jap. with Aooms.. 

Parliament Butts. vnaia 

Mayer's Hinges. ....OlsTOAW 

Loose Pin. Aooms... 

Loose Pin, Aooms, Ja p an n ed. 

Looee Pin. Aemms. Jap, Pttd.Tlpe.. 

Wrouam (gCeei*— 

rtut Joint Narrow.dfs70A10 4 

Fast Joint Lt Narrow.dls 70A10 4 

Fast Joint Broad.dls 70A10 4 

Loose Joint Broad.dis 70A10 4 

Table Butta. Back Flaps. Ao.Als TOAIO 4 

Inside BUnd. Regular.dls 70A10 4 

Inside BUno. Light..dls 70A10 4 

Loose Pin.dli 70A104 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dlt 40A10B40A10A6 4 

Onllpero.—See Compames. 

Calks* To© 

Gautier.9 9 6M6B 

Dewicks.9 9 SMS#* 

Can Onnnnre* 

Messenger's Comet...9 doe 88.00, dls 85 4 

American.....9 frots 18.00 

Duplex.... dos 86#. dls 16 B 80 4^ 

Iman^B .9 dos 88.76, db 90 I 

Na 4. Freneh...,...9 dos8BA6, dlsU B00 8 

Na 6, Iron haa^.9 gross 16.00, dls 46 B 60 4 

Burma... ..9 d<w88.60. dls 10 4 

Sardine Sdseon...9 d<w|8.7eB9l 00 4~ 

Bpragua Na 1-H t 8 mM......dls60A10Al« f 
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World's Best, o gross, lio^ l« fia.0o; No. S. •M.OO, 

No. & IM.00.dls 60*10 % 

OilTOiW...^.Ndos|8 00.dls96*6$ 

Pomostlo,.^...doBB.60. dls46 

OMmploB.A.... o dostt.00.dla60< 

Omr*o. 

Horse and Oorry . dls 10*10 « 10*10*10 % I 

OottOB.New list. Aug.. 1688. dlB 10 10*10 % ' 

Wool •• •' »• dlsl0(»10*10K 

Oar»et Htreteliere. 

Osst Steel, Polished.« dos tS.65 

Osst Ii^ Steel Points.dos 806 

■ooket.P dos 11.76 

BnlUrd's...dls S6 • 86*10 « 

Oareet Sweeaere. 

Blssell ho. 6.P dos 117.00 

Bfssell No. 7 New Droo Pea.P dos flO.OO 

BlsseU Oraad.P dos S86 00 

Qrsad Rapids. .. P dos $24.00 

Crown Jewel.No. 1. $18; Na 8, $19: No. S, $20 

Hs^c.p dos $15.00 

Jewel . P dos $17.00 

■jstte. ....P dos $16.00 

Oottege. P dos $16.00 

Oarland.p dos $18.00 

Parlor Queen.,.P dos |24.oo 

Hoosewife’s Delight. .P dos $15.oo 

Qneen.p dos $16.00 

Oneen, with band.....» dos $18.00 

Kina. p dos fcin.oo 

Weed Improved. P dos $18.00 

Hub. p dos $16.00 

Cog Wheel. p dot ild.tx) 

unmrldigpn.<-*ee Ammnnltion. 

Onstere. 

Bed... .1 New list; 

Plate.V Brass.. .dls 66 fit 55*5 % 

Shallow Socket. .. S Others..dl8 60 60*51 

DeepSoenet. 40*10 % 

Tale Casters, list May. 1884.dls .80*10vs40 % 

Tale. Oom ..dls 60(a60*5 % 

Martin s Patent iPncsnlz).dls 46*i o «s 60 g 

Payson's Anti riietion .dls 60 m 60 *io % 

**01ant *' Trues Casters.ols 10 * i0dt5 % 

•tatlonarv Truck Casters...dls 46*10 

^Cattle Lienders. 

Bumason. Beckley * Cow's. ..'iis 70 % 

Roudiklse.!7dls 80 1 

Peek 8tow*W. Oo.dls 60*10 « 

Trace .7-10-2, exact slaea... P pair. 1.11^ » w!* 

Not*.—T races. “ Regular *’ slses 3a net P pair less 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretener. and other fancy Chains, list 

Nov. 1 , 1884.dls 60*10 m 50*10/t5 % 

American Coll16 is 6-16 H 7-16 is 4^ V 

In cask lots. 8.75 6.85 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 .S.50 

Less than cask lota, add P h. 

Oerman Coll, list of June 20.TiW7. ...dU 60*10*5*60 f 

Oer. Halter Chain, list of June 80.1887. 

dls 50*10*5*60 i 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 50*2 % 

Covert Traces. .dls 35*2 g 

Oneida Halter Chain......dls 60 * 60*5 « 

Oaivanlsed Pump Cham.P n 6^f * f# 

Jack Chain, iron. .dia 70*io * 75 g I 

Jack Cham. Brass ...ais66*70gi 

OMnlM. 

White. .P gro60# ; 

Bed...-P gro 70# 

Bine...P gro 8'# 

White Crayons. P gro 18d * UBlg dls 10# 

Ofenlh Lilr 


White knamel. 


.net 


and Booth*#.dU MSH % 

Wostenholme.$7.76 to 1 

Dnmpers, dke. 

Dampers, Buffalo . .dls 60 g 

Buffalo Damper Clips...dis 6U % 

Crown Damper.dls 40 g 

Excelsior.dls 40*10 g 

l>iTtdTB S ee Oompaiaaa 
Dag Oallasra. 

Embossed Gilt, Pope ft Stevens* Ust..dls .80*10 % 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list.dls 40 g 

Brass. Pope * Stevens* UsU. .dls 40 g 

Doar Mpiinga. 

Torrey’s Rod. regular ataa.P 60 b 11.80 

Gray s...P gro, $80.00, dls 80 g 

Bee Rod . ....P gro, $80.00. dls 20 g 

Warner's No. 1. P dos.|3.60; NoA.|3.30.dls 40*10*50 % 

Gem Colli,list April 19. 1886..d^s lO g 

Star (Coll), list AprU 19.1886.dls 20 g 

Victor (Coll).dls 60 * 60*10 g 

Champion (CoU).dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 g 

Philadelphia.A In.. $6.00: 8 In.. $7.75, dls 8o g 

Cowell’s.No. 1, P dos $18.00; No. 8, $16.00, dls 60 g 

Robber, complete. ..P dos $4.60, dls 66*10 g 

Hercules.dls 60 g 

Shsw Door Check and Spring..die 86 * 80 * 86 g 

Elliott’s Door Check and Spring.dls 26 g 

OrmvriQg liniTaa. 

..'.*.**!.{ <> 1175 * 5 * 

New‘iiaven'Md Mld^eaex.. 1 


76*10 t 


Merrill .. 

Witherby and Douglass. 

Watrous. . 

L. * L J. White. 

Bradley’s. 

Adlustable Handle. .. 

Wtiklnson’s Folding.. 

Drf'la nnn Drill Htaekn. 

Blacksmiths’. .. 

Blacksmiths’Self-Teadlnc___ 

Breast. P. 8. * W.dU 40*10 g 

Breast, Wilson’s....dU 30*6 g 

Breast, MUiers PalU..each. $8.00 dls 26 g 

Breast, Bartholomew’s... earoh, $8.60, dls 26*10 * 40 f 


...dls 60*10*1114 

..dls 75*75*5 % 

.dls 16*10 * 25 4 

...dls ^*6 g 

.din 85 4 

.dls 25 *8.^4* 

.dU 86 * 26*n ft 

... . ..each. $1.76 

$7.60. dls 80 g 


Ratcnet, Merrill’s- 

Ratchet, IngersoU’s. 

Ratchet, Parker’s.. 

Ratchet, Whitney's. 

Ratchet. Weston^s. 

Ratchet, Moore's Triple Action.. 
Whitney’s Hand DrUl. Plam. 

$ 12.00 .. 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks. 


_dls 80* 20* 6 ft 

.dU26g 

.dls 80* 20*6 ft 

.»dls 20*10 g 

.:..dls 20*26 t 

. . ..™d1s26v30g 
ULOO. AdJustiXle. 

.^Is 20*10 f 

dlsP ft 


Automatic Boring Too*.each. $1.76 * $ 1 . 4)6 

Ticist Drta»- 

Morse.dls 60*10*6 ft 

Standard.dls 60*10*6 g 

Syracuse .dls 6o*lcftb ft 

Cleveland..dls 50*10*5 g 

Wui’ams. .dU 50 * 10*10 ft 

Drtll Bits.—See Angina and Rita. 

Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. 

Dripping Fnna. 

Small sites.P hOV # 

Large sites...P n # 

1 'iffg Bentpra. 

i'jRover ...Pdoa..$2.'^0 

Natiopsi.P dos $4.60, dla 8SH t 

Family O', ft 8. Mfg. Go.).P gro. $17.00*118.00 

Klnirston Standard C 0 .I.P gro, $6.60 

Acme (Standard Co..«.P gro. fO.oo 


hSw ud iitadi;iix:v.v";;; | ^®Vsf,o« 

Buck Br^.. .*.*’,* .’...’.*.*.*.*.**.*.*.*.*.*.*.T.V.*. .disSOft 

MerrlU.dls 60*10*00*10*6 ft 

L. * L J. Whit*.dlaSO * 30*6 ft 

Witherby and Jonglaaa...dla 75 * 7.5*5 g 

Tanged Fmners...ols 40*iu g 

Tanged Firmer#, Butehar’s.$4.76 * $6.00 

Tanged Flrmers, Bpear * Jackson’s.$6.00 to A 

Tniu^ Flrmers. Book Bros..dls 80 g 

O^ChlseU. P n.16#* 19# 

ChnelKB. 

Baaoh Patent .each. $8.00. ois so « 

Morse’s Adjnstaoib..eaah. fT^OO/dH 90 * 90*6 g 

Danhnry. .each, 1^00, dls 80 * 80*6 g 

Syraonse. Bals Pat.dls 86 g 

damps. 

Provldenoe Tool Coi '4 Wronght Iron .dls 86 g 

' ‘ istabla. Gray s.dls 80 g 

LStable, Lambert’s.dls 90 % 

istable. Snow’s.dls 40*6 % 

^ jstahle. Hammer’s . . .dls 16 g 

_Unstable. Steams*. .dls 80*10g 

Steams’ Adjustable Cabinet and Comer. ..dls 80*lu g 

Clabmet. Sargent’s... ...dls 66Sg*i0 g 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.dls OmftlOg 

■bemard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 * 4^10 g 

Warner’s .dU 40*10* 40*10*6 g 

■aw Clamps..See Vises 

dips. 

Norway, Axle, 14 ft 6-16..dls 66 * 6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle. W * 6 16.dit 66*6 

Superior Axle Cll os. . Vdls 60$kft6 * 66$i*6*6 g 

Norway Soring Bsr Clips, 6-16.dls 60*6*6 

Wrongnt-iron Felloe Glips.H.. .p a 6Ud 

ateelFeiio*'runs .... . ... epM 

Iteker Axle Clips . dls 76 g 

ftipeneyea.... . . <ii86Ug 

Ooclia. Braae. 

Hardware list.dls 40*10*8 g 

OpHpp nillla. 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. *, 1888.dls 60*2 g 

American. Enterprise Mfg Oo.dls 90*10*30 % 

The '* Swift.** Lane Bme ...dls 20*10 g 

Qpmp n an i . D«rt4pra« dka. 

Compasses, Capers. Dividers.dls 70*70*io g 

Semis * Call Co.*8 Dividers.dls 60*6 c 

fiemls * Call Co.’s Compassm * Calipers....dls 60*6 g 
Bemls * CaU Oo.*8 Wlnjr * Inside or Outelde.dls 60*6 g 

Bemis * CaU Co.*8 Double.dls 60 g 

Bemls * CaU Oa*s (OaU*8 Patent Inside).dls 30 g 

■xeolslor.dls 60 g 

J. Stevens * Co.'s Cahoers and Otvlden....dls 96*iug 
Opppon* TppIb. 

Bradley's.dla tu % 

Bartons.dls 90*80*6 g 

L. * L J. White....dls 90*6 g 

Albertson Mfg. Oo. . ..dls86 g 

Beatty’s.dls 40 * #0*6 g 

fanduskv Tool Co.dls 80 * 80*6 t 

CorkeerpWB. 

Hnmasou * Beckley Mfg. Oo.dls 40 * 40*10 ft 

dough*! Patent..dls S9H B 38H*6 g 

Howe Bros.* Hulbert......dls86g 

Corn ICnlToa and Cauora. 

tadley’s.dialog 

iradSwort^*r... ... 4l4tg6^ 

Cradlej.—Grain......dl8 60*lo g 

Craw Bara. 

Cast Steel........ p n 4 # 

iron, Steel Points.. .pp 8 I 4 # 

Carry OamPa. 

Fitch'S...dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 g 

Rubber.P dos n9.00, dls 90 g 

Perfect.dls g 


Duplex standard Co.)..... 

Duplex, extra heavy . 

Rival (Stan ard Ck».). 

I^nrepb rT. * 8. Mfg. Oo.).. 

Advance No. 1. 

Advance. No. 9. 

Bryant's. 

Krr^' Rolral. 


... • aro, $16.00 

.P dos extra f6 00 

.P sro $.2.00 

...a gro,r io.6o*$il6o 

.P gro $10.50 

..P groho.oo 

.P gro $16 00 

P irro|6 


Double 'Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).P gro, $16 20 

Kasy (Hamblin * Ruaaell Mfg. CoJ .p gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin * hussell Mfg. Co.) p gro, fio.g*- 
Spiral (Hamblin * RuaaeU Mfg. Co.].... . p gro, $4.60 

Paine, Diehl * C^s.P gro 884.00 

Egg Poecliera. 

BuiiiiTo Steam Egg Poachers, P dos.. No. 1. $0.00; 

No. 8. $9.00 ...dls 26 g 

Bled lie Bell Beta,—WoUenaak’s ..oiaibs 

Bigelow * Dowse... .dls 20 g 

amery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour._CF 


46 gr. 160 gr. 
Regs. P n. 4 # 6 # 

tgJ 

l^P cans, 10 In case 6 # Oh# 
lO-Bcans.less tbanlO 10 # 10 # 

^^jBMmeled and Tinned Ware. 

Beentebeen Pine. 

Iron,list Nov. 11.1886... 


F FF. 

lii: 

8 # 

5 S 

7)4# 

Hollow* 


.. .dls 60*10 * 60*ion6 
.dls 60 * 60*6 g 

Beenteboene. 

Door Lock.Jtame dlseonats as Door Locks 

Brass Thread.dls 60 * 60*10 g 

Wood.dls 86 g 

'Eianeete. 

P Venn’s.dis 40 % 

Bohren’s Patent Bobber Ball.dls 86 g 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.dls SUM g 

Star. Mb 60 * 00*6 g 

Frary’s Patent Petrotonm....dls 40*10*8 g 

Woet's Patent Key...dls 60*10 g 

SnehorT^k. . d1«4AS 

Meialllo Eey. Leather Lined...dtt 60*10 * 60*10*10 g 

Cork Uned...dls 7C *6 * 70*10 g 

Burnside's Red Cedar..dls 50 g 

Burnside’s Red Oi^ar. bb?. lots..dls 60*10 ft 

J Sommer’s Best Block Tin Key.dls 40 % 

J. Sommer’s Cork Lined, 1st qnaU^.dls 60 % 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Look.dls 40 % 

3. Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dls 60 g 

J Sommer’A Goodenough Cedar.dls 60 g 

Self-Measuring, Enterpiia6...P dos pM.00—dls 90*10 g 

Self-Measnrlng. Lane’s.P dos 6^00—dia 96*10 g 

Self Measuring, Victor.P dos 136.00—dls 86*10 g 

Felloe PIntee. .P » 6* 6 I 4 # 

Fifi h W h eela.—Derby and Cincinnati .dls 46*5 g 
Files. 

Dowiffio 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, *c.dls 60*6 (» 60*10g 

Nicholson (X. F.) Flies.dls 25 • 

Nlcholsi n’s Royal Files(Sccondsidls 76 (extra prices 
on certain slses.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 60*5 * 60*10*5 « 

Fair oranos . ..dls 60*10*10 70 4 

Second quality . dls 70*5 .5 g 

Heller's Horse Rasps.. .,..als 60*7M5oftl0 g 

Me'^affrey’s Horse Hasps.dls oOftlu % 

Tn^^y Oarr.Last, April 1, i8(M», dU 16 ft 

J. * KUey Carr Horae Rasps.dls 19 g 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1, 1888. dls 16 g 

Butcher...Butcher’s list, dls 80 g 

Btuha...Stubs Hat, dls m * 80 g 

Turton’a.Tnrton's list dia. 80 * 86g 

OreavairalorseRaapa .American list alls 60 g 


Pin fn^ Slneblnee. 

Knox. 414 -inch Rolla.A96 each c 

Knox, 6 -lnoh Bella..IkdOeaflbl”** 

Easrle smneh RolL .J 8 .U.dlaS 6 f 

Eagle, 6 W-lnch RoU.. 8 . 86 . dla 81 g 

Crown, 4 I 4 In.. $8.60:6-In, lAOO; 8 -in., |*60eacb, dls 86 g 

Crown Jewel..d-tn.. $8A0 each, dls 86 g 

American. 6 -ln.. $ 8 : d-ln., $8.40:7 In.. 1*60each, dls 86 g 

Domestic Flnter.11.60 ea^ aat 

Geneva Hand Flnter. Wbtte Metal..P dos $11, dls 16g 
Crown Hand Fluter. Nos. 1 . $16; 8 , fUAO: 8 . {10.dla80 g 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86 ..p dos $16.80, dla40g 

Shepard Hand Flater, No. UO....P dos $11. dls 40g 

hepard Hand Flnter. Ne. 96. p do# $ 8 , dla 40 f 

Clark'ftiana Fluter...p do# 06,00, dla 86 g 

Combined Flnter and siul Iran... P dm &6.00, dls SO g 

Buffalo . p dos 60.00 dla lOg 

Fin ting fftdaeora.dla 46 g 

Ply Trnpa. 

Parawon .P do# $1.60 * 1.76 

Fodder 8 gaecserB. ^ ^ ^ 

RUIr’s .. . P doa $2.00 

Blair's, “ Climax ” . P dot $L26 

. rerua. -tiaf. Mannre.fte.. Asaallst.dis 66 * 6 ft 

Hay, Manure. *e.. Phlia. Uat...dls 60 * 60*6 f 

Plated, see Sdoods. • 

Freezers, Ice Crenm, 

Buffalo Champion.dls 60*10*6 % 

Shepard’s Llirhfaiag.*«»• 

White Mountain.dls 60 g 

Frnli nnd Jelly Freseea. ^ ^ 

Knterpr^se Mfg. Co. .dU 80*10 « 90 ft 

H<»nls. . • ioi $AJ>e 

p. n. * Co .... .P dos$1.60 

Rhepard's Queen City.40f 

Hlgh^Lls?.***’.dls 75*5 <n 76*1C*6 g 

No.. 0 123401' * 

• dos s.1.75 4 .TO b.SO 6.95 6.56 7.50 3.75 lO.OO |1 gft 

T.OW List ... .dll 70*10g 

No ....0 1 2 8 4 66 7 3 

P do* . $.s.00 3.75 4.26 4.75 5.86 6 00 7.00 3.00 9.00 
Pn«e. e 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for drv ground .. . $2 70 

Oramon Cotton Fuse, for drv ground.8.38 

Single Taped Fuse, fr»r wet ground. 4 75 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.6.00 

Triple Taped Fuw*. for very wet ground.7.28 

Small Guttn Peroha Fuse, for waT»r.7.60 

Large Outta Pereba Fu»e. foi wsf^r.18.00 

O'* ing Mortise, vc .^ 

Wire, low li«t.... . dlali^lOg 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Co. . . •. • .v? 

Wire. Brown * Sharpe t.. . J 

(jlmlcia - Sail and Spike .® 

’’Diamond' Gimlets. ^ 

Doable (Tut, Staepardson’a.^ 

Doable (?nt, Ives'.dls 60 * 60^ ft 

Double Cut, DoogUss’ .. dls 40* 10 ft 

"Bee’ ... . n gross $18. dls 85 <a 85*6• 

4-lne.-T 4 ( Page’s Liquid.dta 25 « 25*6ft 

Eton’s Llqnkl ... .. . . .dls ^ ft 

W. N. Le Page’s Improved Liquid 0lue.dls25 * 25*6g 

44Iu» Fwfcik 

Tinoeo and Enameled.dls 40*6 B 40ftl0ft 

Family Howe's ' Eureka *•.dls 40 ft 

Famitv I.. V. A o. s ‘ Randv ".~dls 60ft 

Grindstones „ 

Small at factory .P ton $7.60 B 9.0 

«#rinasiooe FIntnroa. 

largent’s Patent... . .-dls 70*10 ft 

Read inc Harawars Oo .dla 80*10 ft 

tfjnflb nnw#.—See Saws. 

Hatteftw -Covert’s, Rope, la-ln. Jnta.... 3 lls 60*9 ft 

Cov*rt’ 4 . Rope, ig-ln.. Hemp.dla 40*1 g i 

Covert’s AdJ. Rope Halters...^dla40*Sg 

cov«*rt ’8 Hemp Horse and Oattie Tla.dla 60*9 g 

Covert’s Jnte Horaa and Cattle Ties—..dla 60*10*9 g 
Bamnsera. 

RandlBd HamimBrt. 

Msvdoie’s.Lift Dae. 1.1986, dia 96 w 96*1 os 

Buffalo Hanm^Oo.1 ^ ^ 

r Hammond * 8 on^ .....J Dla. 50 B 60* 

Humason * Baekiey... ... i in a 

AtnaToolCo.i.I 

Fayette R. Plumb ..dla 40*16 #| 60 

Verree.....dls b ft 

Magnetic Tack, Noa. 1 . 9 ,6, 9 1. 9 6, L60 * 1.76.dia 90*10 g 

N^on Tod Works...dla 40*10 g 

Warner * Nobles...^ 90#k 95g 

Peck. Stow * Wncox.. . 40 g 

Bargant’s.......dla 89$g*l0 g 

Heavy /fommers and NIsdoss 

3 n and under.P o 40# 

8 to 6 ».P » J 6 d 

Wilkinson’s smiths’.10^ #U# P P 

Band CmMa and L«aff Irons. 

Providence Tool Co., Hand CnffB|f:^00 P dod. .dls 16g 
Providence Tool Co. .Lag Irons. $96.00 P dos... .dls lOg 

Daley’s impmi^'Hi^’Cnffiii J H^dn 
p dofiVsL Nickel^ $57; 9 Haads,^ll 8 bad. P 
doa. iflekeled, $M.dM 86 ft 

Bnadlod.^ 

from OF OasA— 

Door or Thumb. . . . , 

Not. 9 19 8 4 

Per doa. .90.90 LOO L18 L85 L60....dls60*10*10 

Rofgin’a Latohas...P dos. BOdAS 

Bronse Iron VO# ad 

Jap ’d Stare Door Haadlsa—Nats, 91.69; Ph^ ILIO; 

no PUte, 90.68.. ^ 

Barn Door..P doa. 9L^ dls 10*10g 

Cheat and Lifting...dla 70ft 

Moadlm, Food- 

Oaw and Plane......dls40*10 A 40*10*6« 

Hammer. Hatchet. 4ze, Sledge, * 0 .....dis 86 g 

BradAwL^.. .. ...P grod^OO 

::p 


dls 70 *10 
\\ A76ft 


AOOl ^ 
6.0C 


Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted.....! 

HickoiT Firmer Chisel, large.p groaa AOC ' 

Apple nraerChisel,assorted.p gross 6w00 

Apple Firmer Chisel, large.....P groes 6.00 f a 

Socket Firmer (Hilsel, assortM...P gross 8.00 9 

Socket Framing (HilseLaasortad..... A gross AOOj 

J. B. Smith C^s Pat. Pile.dls Mg 

File, assorted...g «F0d f-W) dusod 

Auger, assorted.! 40^g 

Anger.large.P gross 7.00) swmvs 

Pat<>nt Anger, Ives’.....dls 80*10 g 

Patent Auger, Douglad*.P set UJ6 nd 

Patent Anger. Swan’s.p set fLOO nd 

Hoe.Rake. Shovel.*e.... .dls60*10g 

Oross Out Sav) Handles— 

Atkina’ No. 1 Loop. P pair, 80# No. S, 89# t Na 9 
and No. 4 ReverslMe, 99#. 

Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles.60#, dls 60ft 

Champion .16# 

Hnngern. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dls 60*10*10 ATOg 

Barn Door. New England...dls 60*10*10 A 70g 

Samson Steel Anti Friction.dls 61 f 

Orleans Steel.• • v*. <>^5 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.ms 66 % 

U. 8. Wood Track.d*ft0f ft 

Ohamolon.dls 60*10 ft 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Om*s list., .dls vnft 
Climax Antl-Frlatlen.dls W ft 


Digitized by v^ooQle 




































































































































































































August 80, 1888. 


THE IRON AGE. 


8di^ 


Cltanax 8t«€l Antf-motloB.. . dU AO f 

Zealtto for Wood Tr«ok. . dloAAji 

BoMf Stool Arm.dif A9 f 

Oholloiigo. Sarn iKor. dltAO^ 

StorlinKlmproToa (Antl-FrietfoiO..dlo 0^*10 % 

Tlocor.^a CuAI Now S. nOLfiOTNo. S.Hi...dH «0«o « 

Gborluoo.dlA A'MfclO 9 

Kidder** ....dls AOAIO • 00 f 

Tb«’‘Bom'' e.*rr. 

Boat Anil KiictlOB .dta 00 % 

Duplex Wood Track) ...dls 00 % 

' TonT*B Patent. .f> doa. or.. 4 in. HOt A in., 

Hi..• •••....dla 60*61 

Ononk'a Patont....Na4.Hit Now 6,114.40: Mo.0, H8 

..dm 60*16 • 00 fl 


*16 • 00 fl 

*16H60 4 
) • M*6 % 


Wood Traek Iron Clad_N ft. 10* dia 60*16 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlotlon .dla60 • 

Arotaitoet. .S aot 10.00. dla io A 

■ollpae. .dla 80*10 

IWfx. . Naot 84.60. dla 900 

Hleharda*.....d1aiM)»80*l0 f 

Lane'a Stool Antt-Frlotlon. .dla 40*10 % 

The BaU BoaHng Door Hanger....dla 90*10 • 26*10 % 

Warner** Patent.dla 20H90*10 % 

SCoarna* Antt-Frlotkm .dla 90 a 90*10 % 

Btoarna* Oba* tenge.. .dla 26*10 a 2M10*10 % 

Fanltloea. .dla 4U a 40*6 « 

American.N aet |0; dla 20*10 % 

Bldor * WooHor. Mo. ^ 08K#: Mo. 8.76#.dla 40 « 

Paragon, Nob. l. £ and 8....dla 40*io % 

Para^m Moa. 6.6H, 7 and 8. 

f nt ... 


_dla 90*109 

...dlBdOaoo*iot 

. . .dla 601 

dla 40 « 


Oreeoeni. 

Nickel, real Iron. 

Nickel. MaUeable Iron and Steel. 

Saranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dla asi* t 

8eran«on Antl-Frlotlon Donble Strap.dla 40% 

Un^eraal Anti Friction. ..da 40 a 

WUd We#t« 4 In. wheel, H6i 6 In. wheel. $81^. .dla 46 % 
Harnnna annne.— See Snap#. 

Untekecn.-Uat Jan. 1.1880. 


.. ..diassaaoi 

Hnnra Shingling Lath and Claw. dla 40M % 

Hnnt*a Br^ . die409 

Buffalo Hammer Co.dla 40*10H60 % 

Hnrd*a. ...dia 40*10 aa AO * 

Fayette R. PInmb...dla 40*10 a 609 

Wm. Manm Jr., * Co .dla 60 • 60*59 

Underbill Bdire Tool Go. .. dla 40*6 ft 40*10 f 

UnderhiU’a mneeand Bright gooda..dla 88M « 

O. Hammond * Son...oUa 40*iu • 60 9 

■hamcaia . .dla 40*10 • 60« 

Pnek**..<MI 40*10 % 40*10*6 f 

Kelly*a.i..dla 60«60*6 1 

■argent*Co. d!a50 9 

Thn Byck Bdge Tool Co.dla 40*10H40*10*6 9 

OoUlaa. following Uat.dla 10 9 

■hlagUng, Moa. 1 8 3.■ doe 86.60 80w00 80w6O 

CUw, Moa. 188.Ndoa OwOo 6 60 7.00 

Lathine Moa. 188.n dot aka gee 9.50 

. Bay ILntTnn. 

Lignrnmg .Mfra. piioe a doa 818 

dla 86 9: Jobber'a Kztraa 

... .N doa|i;tdla30A 

.. n doa 818 ( 30% 

Wadaworth*a.dla 40*7H a 40*10 > 

Oarter*a Needle.N doa 811.M A 818.(0 

Heath'a.N doa H3.60 AS14.00 

IT......:.”.... .die 70*1C*6 A 70*10*10 9 

•IMW Hook *nd5«nJSi«V«^.'« • •• 

i 

:# 


Emrj Welded Hook 
Screw Book and Bye. 


S i to la in. e a 
u to80In. N f)..... 
88to98ln.,«i »... . 
(Stol2' 

<14 to 9 
(88toS 


.>18in., PI 

itoSJln., P n.\... 

‘ >861n., s n. 

.P doa 81.60;^,. 

_ ilSSftSiw 

Boiled Blind Hfngea. Moa ni'aad 84 .dla 60*io 
Boiled Blind Hlagea, Moa.888and884....dla 66*10 * 

Boiled Pla^..dla 70*10 

Boiled Badaed.........dla70*ir 

Plau Hlagea 18,10 * 18 Ul, P n.6 

^“ProTldenoe”? OT^lig p ••.4 


O aar*a Spring and Blank Bntta.dla 40 

Union Snr^ Hlaga Oo.*a Uat. Mareh. 1888...dla 80 

AemaandU .8 ...dla 80 

Bmplre and Crown. . ... .dla 80 9 

Hero and Monarch.dla 60 9 

American, Oem, and Star, Japanned.dla 90 % 

Americas, Oem, and Star, Bronaed...nai 

Oxford, Bronae and Braaa. aet 

Barker*a Doable AoMng.dla 90*10 9 

**. .25 , 

....dla so f 

„ ---..dlal6A90 9 

.(BSomo... .dla 809 


Unio n Xfg. Co. 

Botnmer^..... 


WMtern..p doa 84.40, dla 66; 

B.' Beran^to.\‘*:.*.* *.V.V. .V.pToe 8&jF^U*10 J 

Ohwke. Noa. 1 9 8.dla 00*10*6 1 

H. T. 8t^. p doa 86.00. dla 66*10 9 

AntomatU.. p doa 81A60. dla 6 O 9 

Common Sanae.. p dM pair 84.60, dla 60 9 

Seym^A.dla 46*10 9 

8bepard*a. .dla 00 * 10*61 

B^^uttehaadillhgaa.P doaaetaH8,dla 601 


Palmer... 


.dla 75*89 

.dla 60 * 6*10 9 

Hnffer..„.dla 60 9 

Clark*a. Moa. 1. 8.6,40 and 60.dla 76*10*6B80 f 

Clark*a Mortiae Orarlty.dla 60 9 

Snrgent** Not. 1 . 8. 6, ll, 18...dla 76*10976*10*6 f 

Snrmt^. No. 18.dla 76*10*10 1 

Readinra Hrarlty . .dla 76*lo 9 76*10*6 9 

8bepar<l'« Moiaeieaa Ml*gara Buffalo, Obamplo-*, 
Steamboat. Ciark'a Old Pattern and Clark a Tip 

Pattern ..dM 75 * 10*6 a 

Staepard*a O. 8, Lull * Porter .dJa 75%10 9 

Sbeirard'a Acme, Lull * Porter .dia 76*6 9 

Shaperd'B Queen City Rereralble.dla 76 9 

C^lark a Lull * PorteA Moa. 0 , 1 . iVa A 3 • • 

..dla 76*10*94* « 

North*# Antomatlc Blind Fixture#. Na S, fis 
Wood. noUM): No. A for Brtek. 8 IS. 6 O... .dla 96*9 9 

mSSSk- 

Oavden. Mortar. *e.... .aia 6A*6 9 

Planter'a, Cotton, *e.....dla 66*6 9 

WanmHoa..«.dla60 9 

H flC. POOB 84.71 

dT* H. SeoTfl.„dl» 90 . 

Lane*# (Treacent ScotII Pattern.dia 46 a 

Lane's Oeaeent Planters Pattern.dls 46 * o a 

Lane's Aaxor Blade, ScoyU Pattern.dls 80 9 

Maynard. A * O. Pat.dls 46*6 > 

SnndnakT Tool Oo^ ** ••.dla 60 a 

Bara •• « .dlsooj 

»««»• - .V -ii..dls 00 9 60*10 a 

Bng Ktnge nnd Rlngera. 

Hlll*s Improred Blngera. P doa. 84.60 

Bill*# Old Style Bingen...p doa. 83.00 

Blips Tonga.p doa, 84.60 

.P doa ^xea, 19 86 9 2.40 

Perfect Rings.P doa boxes 8L76 9 2 . 0 c 

Perfeet Blngera.. doa. 82.60 


Blalr*a Bog Blngera.P doa, 9 fJ-J* 

•lAir** Moe Ringa . . . * «h>s flee 9 Lir 

Champion Bingen.P Oqa B.OO 

Champion Rings, Donble.P 0os> 

Broarn's Bingen. P 


..P doa. I 


11.30 


Brown*# Rings. 

Hefatlog .tnpnmtna 

"Moore's '* Hand Holst, arltn Lock Brake.dla 70 9 

■■Moore's ’ Differential Pnller Block..dls 40 

Ueldera. File and Tepl. or ^ 

Bala Pal ••• f 

Nicholson File Holden .dla 20 9 

Hnllew-Wnre, 


Store Hollow.Ware. Ground.. .dla 60*10960*10*6 9 
Store Hollow-Ware.Unground ....dia 70*5970*109 
icnameled and Tinned HoUow-Ware— 

gettiM.dla 70 9 70*6 » 

Oral 'Bollen. Sanoenaaa * Glue Pota.. 

.dls 40*6 9 40*101 

Gray Bnamelea Ware.dla <0 9 40*6 % 

Agate and Granite Ware.dls 26 9 

Raatteaa HoDow-Ware.dla 60 9 60*6 < 

Galranlaed Tea-Kettlea- 

Inch.0 7 8 9 

Bach....66# 00# 6A# ''A# 

Sfhwr Plolad- 4 mo. or A 9 oaah In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton . .dla 40*6 > 

Meriden BrltUnU Co .dla 40*6 % 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Cio.dls 40*A 9 

Rogers * Brother. dla 40*6 % 

Hartford surer PUte Co.dls 40*5*6 % 

wnUam Bogen Mfg. Co. dla 40*5*6 f 

Hppka. 

Birdcage. BargeBt*8 Hat. .dla 60*10*10) 

Bird OaM, Reading..dls 60*10*101 

aotbeaL&e.BargenPaUat ...dla60*10*10 1 

Clothea Une. Reading Uat. dla 00*10 9 60*10*10 1 

CeUlng. 8argent*a Uat..dlaAA*10*10 9 

Barneaa. Reading Uat.,.dla 66*109 66*10*10 1 

Coat and Hat. SargenPa Uat..dla 66*10 9 

Coat and Hat. Reading.dla 60*10 9 50*10*101 

Wromght irtm 

Cottoii ... . .edon8U8 

Cottor Kau N. Y. MaUet * Handle W*kf ...dla80 9 
Taaaet and Picture T. * A Mfg. Co.i. ..dla 60 1 

Wrongnt scapltsi. Hooka, *e.See Wrought €H>odi 

Benon Hooka .. ..See B«noh Bt^ 

wire Coat mao Hat, Gem, list April. 1880.....dla46 1 
Wire Coat «nd Bat Miles* Hat AprO, 1886....dla46 

Indestrnotlble Coat and Hat ..dla. 46 a 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.... .dla 46 % 

Belt . .dla 76*10 9 80 > 

Grass. PdoelAOC 

Bnsh. dla669009 

Whlffltrae-Pntent. ..dla 66 9 

Hooka and Byes—MauenMe iron.dls 70 9 70*10 9 

Book# and kyee-Braaa..dla 60*10*10 9 

Flah HoobA American.. ....dls609 

Beree Untie. 

>oa. 0 7 a 9 10 

Aosabie 98# 90# 96# 94# 9S#.dla 86*11996*10*10 % 

Clinton. Fta .94# 89# 91# 90# 10# .dto 40*iC 9 60 8 

Maaex... .98# 96# 96# 94# 28#LdlJ26*ir996*10*10 
Lyra . ..96#88#92#81#90# .. .dls40* 10*59609 

Snowden.26# 28# 92# 9l# 90# . .dto 40*10*5960 9 

Putnam .94#99#91#90# l9«....dla6*j0*S4Si49 

Ynlean ..23# 91# 90# 10# 18#. 

Mortb west*n.96# 98# 98# 81# 90#.dla 10*lC%t61 

QIOM ...JB#81#90#10#18#..dlal9t4*6*6< 

A.C. J16# 28# 29# 81# 90#...dls 96*10 9 88t4*6 f 
aa-E ..26#28#tte81#90#,. dli96*10 9 83^4*6 4 

Obamolaln.. .98# 90# 96# 94# M.dla96*lC*l6 % 

Mew Haren..9S#]»#86#94#W#dli96*109«5*10*109 

Saranac .iS# 81# 90# 10# 18#.dla 80*10 9 

Champion.. ..26# 28# 89# 81# 90#..dla 10*10*10 

^^eU.28# 20# 96# 94# 2S#....dl8 86*6 9 85*10 

8ttf .28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dlS ^0*10910*12^ % 

Anchor .... .23#81#20#IP# 18#.dla 869 

Western_28# 81# 90# 10# 18#..dla 40*10 9 

Empire Bronaed. .14 per lb. 

HnreeMhnee -See Shoea. Horae. 

Bnee* Rnhbe*. competition.. .76*10 n 76*10*6 % 

Standard. .dta 70*7 *10 f 

Extra .. ..«.ulla 00 9 00*10 1 


T. a * P. Co,. Para .... 

4 . Y. a * P. Co.. Extra... 

N. Y. a * P. Co.. Dnndee. 

Hnakera. 

Blair's A^uatable.. 

Blair's Adjustable Clipper .... 


..dls 80*10 % 

.dla 60 2 

..dla 00*10*6 2 

. P gross 18.00 

....P gross 7.00 


doa 88.00. dit 990*6 f 

atlonal lee CblMl.P doa 86.25, dla 90 f 

Norea.y loe Br^m.p doa 86.86, dla 90 8 

Dunlap's BJng Picks.p doa 88.00, dls 16 1 

Wood Hea^^. Sargent's. .„p ^ ^60, dla 60*10« 

bon Head Picks. Sargent’a.P doa 81.96, dla 60*10 1 

loe MaUeta, PkA to han^e......... P doa 89.00. dla 16 j 

loe Axes, Small Cbwt or Mall. ..P doa 81.96. dla 90*10 1 

Oemb'natlon lee Tool!. . .. .P doa 19.00 no 

Aeme loe Pick and Tow...P groaa 86A00, dls 60*10 % 

Bogor'a Lightning loe (^sel.p groaa 89A6C 

lee Tenge. ^ ^ 

Ohamplonrs. A * Co. .«P doa 84.00. dls 96*lo % 

FnmUy..P OOB 8E76, dls 80996 f 

Jack Serewe.—See Berews. 

KTeules.. ^ Spun. Stomped. 

Braaa.7tol7ln.. P b . ^ 81 # 

mraas larger than 17 iacdiea, P b .. 26# 9^# 

Enameled and Tea Ketttea.See Holkm-Ware 

Bey a. 

Lock Aaiio*n Uat Dee. 30.1886 .dls 60*10 9 60*6 1 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Padloek. . .dls nu*2 9 

Hotchkisa’Brass Blanki......... .dls 40 9 

Botchklae' Copper and Tinned.dls 40 1 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dls 86 f 

Ratchet Bed Keys.P doa 14.00. dU 16 f 

Knite *4hnmenern. 

PvkiD a Applewood Handles .... p doa lAOO, dls 40 7 
Parkin's Rosewood or Oooobolo... P doa 80.00, dla 40 4 

Bntyee. 

Wlaon a Pntcher Knlrea. ., dls 80 9 86 * 

Ames' Butcher Knlrea. dla 861 

Miohola'Butcher Knlrea... .. . . ..dls 40*1 • 

Ames' Shoe Knlrea.dls 90996 9 

Ames' Bread Knlrea. .p doa 8L60, dla 16 9 90 « 

Moran's Shoe and Bread Knlrea.dia 90 1 

Bay and Straw.jBee Hay Knlrw 

Table and Pocket.jBee (Tutlerv 

Bnnbn. 

Door Mineral...... 66968 ,• 

Door Por. Jap'd..,769781 

Door Por. Por. Nickel .89.()0 9 2.95 

Door Por. PUted, NIokbl.^00 9 A26 

Drawer. Porcelain .dla 66*10*1096oftlM102 

Hemaclte Door Knooa. new Uat.dls 40*10960 i 

Tale ft Towne Wood Knobs, Uat Deo., 1886 ....dls 40 % 

Furniture Plain.76# groaa Inoh. dla 10 2 

Furniture, Wood Bevewa.dla 86*10 1 

Base. Rubber Tip...dls 70*10*6 % 

Pleture, Judd's.dla SOftlOftlO 9 70 f 

Pleture, Sargent's...dla 6(M*10 % 

Pleture, Hemaolte.dla 86*6 % 

Shatter. Porcelain... .dla66*102 . 

Oarrrlage. Japanned groaaSO#, dlaSOMlOf 


Melting. Warner's.. .. ....dla 102 

Lipwa iMnwere* 

Enterprise .His 60*10 2 

riSbniar?P?ain. with Onarda. P doa f4 00 9|A86 

Tubular. Lift Wire, with Guards... P doa 84.60 9 

- - - “ -.. ‘ Wdoi84.00 9i6-86 

^ doa 14.26 9 H80 


PoUee.SmaUH0.60: Med.rH5: Large.fA7A die S 0986 # 
Oeainn tSennnngre. 

Porcelain Lined, Not. 1. P doa. 18.00, db 86*M 2 

Wood, No, 8.P doe. ^OO^Ia 86i 

Wood, (Common.»P doa 11.70 9 ATS 

Dunlap's Imimar^.P doa. 18.70, tiaSO # 

Sammia'_No. 1,16 1 AI8) 1AI18 P doa. 4lc 

King .dla 40M5 2 

idnne. 

Cotton and Linen Flah. Draper's.^ M % 

Draper*! Chalk.....® 

Oraper*! Mason's ijnen, 84 ft,. No, 1, 8L8B f Na A 
I1.Y6; No. AI8H6 : Na 4. 88.75: Na A 88H6..M862 

Samson, Cotton, No. A 82: No. &^60j......;dla 10 % 

oarer Lake, Braided, Noa O.fAOO^Jfa l,|A60t N<k A ^ 

•7.00; No 8.r.60 P gross. ~ - 

Maaona* Linen, No. 8% IL60 ; No. 4. 881 Now 4tA IW 

MaKma'Color<id Cotton . . 

Wire Clotaea. No, lA lAOO. No 10. fAOO: Now^ lASO 
YentUator Cord. •' • maon Braided, White or Crab • 

Cotton.r.60 P doa. dla SON 

Lneke, P*dleokn« Onhtnet itoeke, Jke. 


Uat. Dec. 20.*86. ohgd FoA S,*87...d]a 60*10 9 60*6 2 
MKc.—Lower net prices often madA 
Mallory, Wheeler Oo., IDt, July, 1888..dta 80*10*8 2 
Sargent * Co. aiat Feb. 1, ISesV.... ....dla 60*10*8 % 
Hearting Hardware Oo. (Uat Feb.8,'88).dla 66960*10 % 

Llrlngston * Co. .dla 70 f 

Perkins' Burglar Proof.dla 60*86 % 

F. Many'a *■ Extension Oybnder **.fioiopdoa 

Barnes Mfg. Co...dls 402 

Tale Comuated Key.dlaSMi 

DletBinatlw.diewi 

L. * a Round Key Latohea.dla 80*10 2 

L. * g Flat Kay Latehea...Hla 8874*10 2 

Romer'B Night Latohea...dlt 16 2 

■■8hepardaon*’or**U.A*'. Jiatff 

■Felter"<w' Amerleaa**.ra 40*10 2 

Sted'a N. T. Hasp Look.dlaSB ff 


BMie, Gaylord Parker and I list MorelL *84, renaed 

Corbin::..-1 Jna. l,^d1s88W*82 

Deits, Noa 86 to 80.dil 402 

DeltA Noa 61 to 6A.dla 40 *10 2 

CletANoA88to0e.dla 802 

Stoddard Look Oo......dls 80 9 8M 2 

liiamptoa ■* Night Lntcita a ..dls & % 

Eagle and Corbin Trank...86*82 

^O^ploa ** Cabinet tmi Oombiantion. 

R£er*aj .*.* I r ? 


Llat, Dee. 88 . 84...dla 70 9 70*10 2 

Tale Look Mfg. Co. •.dla 8iA4 2 

Sagle. dlaSW2 

<CnrekA Bhgle Look Oo.dls 40*8 2 

RomerM. Noa 0 to01. diaOOi 

Romer’a Scandlnarlaa, * 0 , NOA 100 to80A..dla 16 2 

4 . A Diets...dla 40 2 

' (Hampton " Padlocks.dls 40 2 

YotchKiaa... .dla 80 2 

'Star". ,....dlaa2 

• Horae Shoe ** P dOA. |0.dla 40 2 

Sarnes Mfg. Oo.Us 40 

Nook's.dla 80 2 

9rown'B Patent.dla 86 2 

Toandlnarlan. dlaOO % 

»raim*s Pat. Soeadlaartan new dot (low)....dls 60 2 
Liomber Teele* 

41ng Peanes, ** Bine Une" Flalab.PTdos | 

Ring PeareaJ^unmon Finlah.p doa I 

iteel Socket Pearies.P doa | 

Iron Socket Pearles.P doa I 

Chat HookA " Blue Line " Finlah...p doa I 

Cant HookA Common Finish.....p doa | 

Ymt HookA MaU. Socket (Haap, **Blue Line'' 

Finlah .PdoaflAOO 

laat HookA Mali Socket Clasp Common 

Finlah.Pdos|14H0 

')ant Hooka, CUp CTasp, ■■ Bine Line" F!n. P doa flAOO 
Ymt Books, (JUp Clasp, Common Finlah.. P doa tlAOO 

land Spikes.P doa 6 ft., flAOO: 8 ft» 8S0 

iHke PolOA Pike * Hook, 18fA 14 ft. 16ft 18ft. Mfl 

p doa.flL60 1A60 1A60 17.60 8L60 

■Hke PoleA Pike only, P 

doa. 10.00 U.00 lAOO lAOO 9A06 

Ike Poles not Ironed, P 

doa. AOO 7.00 AOO lAOO lAO 

letting PoleA P doa. lAOO lAOO 17.UU. 

wamn Hooks.P doa HAOA 

Landing Blocks. .P doa 888 ,6 8 

Skidding Tonga.P doa MLiP 

Log BlMora?........P dosiSAOO 

B^ed Boot Calks, 1 to iM, dla 8621 6tolOM.diaM2 

Sonarc Stjel Boot Calks.dla 40 i 

Chain RaftlngDoga.P lOOUBHO 

Ring Ra#tlniri>ogs...P 100, med.,flAOO: lar^UHO 

TTmberGrapplaa.. . .PdoeiSO.00 

Aaanre. 

Fonr-onnoe Bottles....P doa. tL76 P grow |17. 00 

M * mSlorf ..dla 80*10980*10*10 % 

' imumrlta.... .dla 80*10^0*10*10 2 

B. * L. Block (jo. Hkriiory and U Y...dls 80 9 80*10 
Mutch 8 nfeB. 

Daugerdeld’a Self-Igniting.P doa 8 LS 6 

Muttuoka.-Regnlar Uat. ...dla 60*10 9 00*l(*6 
Meat Cnttere • 

Dtxoa*a~Nna . 18 8 4 

P doa.114.0017.0019.00 80.0G~dli 46 2 

Woodruff's. Noa 100 160 

P dOA HAOO lAOO-dla 46 

Champion. Noa 800 800 400 

P dOA 88AOO 87.00 40.00 -HIb 46 
Halea* Pattern Noa U 18 18 

P doa...187.00 8A00 46.00 { "" 45 ^ 

.....dla 

Noa.. 1 8 8 4B 

Each.lAOO 7.00 lAOO SAOO 6A00 OAOS 

Baterprloe...dlatu 

Noa. 10 18 88 88 48 

....8A A60 AOO 6 00 U.OO 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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THE IRON AGE. 


August 80 , 1888 . 


PminsTiTuiia. ....dli40fti0)^ 

Hot. 1 2 8 00 

^00 88.00 

■Dm* CbaUti^^Mot. i 8 

r dot. .08.00 80.00 4a00-d»t 46 # 4 AftlO f 

Home No. 1.J88 H dot. dlt 56*10 % 

Draw Out..Not.. 6 8 0 8 

Booh. ...160.00 76.00 saoo 8a6.0O-<dU 80 9 86 8 
Beef SheTen (Kncerprlte Hfc. Co.l...dlt 80*10 A so % 
Chad born*! Smoked Beef Cutter.V dot. t66.O0 

dflBelnv KnlToe. 

Am. (8d quality). 9 ero, 1 blade, 17 1 8 bladee, 818: 8 

bladet, 118. .net 

Lothrop’t ...dlt 80*10 8 

tmlth't. V dot, Single, 18.00; Donbl^ 88. ...dlt 40A45 « 

KnapD * Oowiet. ... .dlt 60 *iiiaho « 

Buffalo Adjuttable.H dot 88.00, dit 85 g 

Melneaea CiatMk—Steobint' Pat..dlt 70A70 * 7H t 

•tebbint’ Genome... .dlt 60*l0&io % 

■ ‘ ‘ at* Tinned Bndt.dlt 40*101 

I Hard Metal.dlt 60*10 f 

... .dlt80f 

^ooin*t Pattern..Jilt 06H*10 « 

w0ed*t. 9O±l0i 

■oh Not.. 18 8 6 

•7.00 8.00 0.00 10.00. ■ dot, dlt 00*10*10 « 

BleneT Ora were.—■ dot.. US A180. 
Maxxlee.—Safety, ■ dot. 83.dit 86 % 

N alle .Bee Trade Report 

WIreNallt * Bradt. list Julyli. '87.. .dU 70*l0 t 
Wire Nallt. Standard Penny.■ keg, 18.60 a 68.00 

Mali Pxller.—cmitltt Hammer.. * 00180 . 00 net 
■lani. No. 1.. ...* dot 880.00. dltlO % 


H tnt*l 
*e Ha 
». 


Petloan.. 


. ■ dot 10.00. die 86 8 
.* dot 830. dlt 80 6 


Hall fteie.-SQuare.■ gra, 84.00 A 84.26 

Brand .... A* • 1 . -.1 .♦ kTO.* 83.86 

•Cannon*! Diamond Point.■ gro. 818 dlt 80 f 

T.lb!e^£lmiMra***Beokley Mfg. Oai.dlt 40 % 

Blake'f Pattern. - . ...• doe |A00. dlt 101 

Turner * Seymour Mfg. Oo.dlt 60 % 

iHuin.%1 klndt. 6M# off list Jan. 1.1888. 
fx lott leet tban Iw n, * ft, add 00 , i n bozM add 1# 
toUtt. 

O sllBM. 

Goremment... .«i n g# 

U.A Nary . .* n 7« 

Mary .be 6# A 6146 

Ullera.—Zlue ond Tin. . „dlt 86 a 66 * 10 1 

Bmtt and Copper... .....dto60*i0A60*i0*6 f 

tCaUeable, Hammeri* Improved, No i. 83.d0; No. 8. 

14.00: No. 3, 84.60 * .dlt 10 A lOAlig 

Anllj^le. Hammert, Old Pattern, tame Hat.. ..dlt 40 f 

frtormPateut or •* Paregon ” .dlt 00*iu*io % 

Prtort Patent or * Paregon »* Brett...dlt 5o f 

^CMmtteaa'i Tin and Zlno.dii 60 f 

OhBtteao’t Brattand Copper.dltdOf 

Bgoughtra*! Zlno.dlt 60 % 

Agougnton't Srett....««^....dlt 60« 


P 


acMtxst Bfmm 


.Attbbtr— 

Standard. M 60*10 A 60kl0*io t 

E.itra..-.dlt 60*10 A 60 6 

N. T. B. * P.co., Standard.dit 60*10*61 

N. T. B. * P. Co., Empire....dU 70 % 

N. y. B. * P. Co., Salamander.■ n 65#, dlt so 6 

Jenl*int* Standard..in 80#. dlt 85 6 


10 


18 14 

8.00 8.86 
8.86 8.76 
8.00 8.86 
... 8.88 
8.00 8.86 
.Xa6 8.5< 


HntoeUitv_ 

▲merVsai) Picking.10# A11# * n 

Buttit Packing ...16# * 8 

Italian Packing.18 A1## * n 

Cotton Packing.. .06 A 17# * b 

.. ..7 A 8#* 1 

Padleeke.-6ee Lookt. 

MranKtdiroa- 

Bm?%bt Weight, ■ doe..........88.76 

B1U1 Heavy W^bt, ■ doa.8.00 

Udm iihep^’ "* cJj *' ’ V.’. .'.’.*.‘.’,’.*.*1 *67 

Iroii ulad. 8.76 

lire Bucket!.... . 8.71 

■q^MI. te* WaII BookeM 
•Indurated FOfre Ware- 

Star PtUt, 12 qt...■ dot |4>i 

Fire Stable and XUk, 14 qt. „* dot 1*60 

f •Belle. Faber's Oerpexttve*.high list, dlt 604 

k1aber*t Round Gilt. . .77* gro I6JU net 

Dtzoa't Lead.• gro 8400 oei 

dfarati*- .....• grolATS net 

Carpenters*__ .<f«a40AiA« 

Pleke. 

Ballroad, 5 to6.118.00:6 to7,818.dlt 60«10A60*1C*6 4 
Adte Aye. bto6. tl8.00:6 Cb7, fl#.dU00*li a 60*10*6 f 
metnru Nalle. 

lArett Head, Sargent's Uai.dlt 50*10*10 % 

Brass Head. Combination list.dlt 60*io f 

dPoreelalB Head. Sargent's list...dlt 60*10*10 f 

PorcelalD Bead. Combination list.dlt 40*10 1 

iniM'Patent. ...dlt 404 

Plekixg Irena.• dot 66# art 

Pipe, Wraaght Irex.—List March 88. 18K7. 

and under. Plam.dlt 66 f 

IM and under- Galvanised....dlt 46 i 

Mm and over. Plain.dlt 66 i 

AH and over. Galvanised. dlt 60 4 

‘Boher rubes, iron.dli 68 > 4 1 

Planet and Plano Irone. 

Molding.dto 60 A 60*6 4 

Benoh. First Quality.dlt 50*10 A *>4 

Benah, Second Quality...Ols 60*lO f 

Bailey's (Stanley R, a L. Oo.>.dls S0*10 4 


BeUey's (Stanley R. * L. Co.j.. .dls 80*10A80*10*6 % 
Mloeuaneous PUnet (Stanley R. * L. Co.)dlt 80*10 % 

▼Ictor Planes .Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 80* 10 % 

SteMO Iron Planes...dls 86 A 35*6 4 

Meriden MaL Iron Co.'s_..dU30*10A30*10*l0 4 

DavU's Iron Planes.dls 80*10A30*10*10 4 

Birmingham Plane Co .dls 60A60*6 « 

Gage Tool Co.*s Self-Setting.dls 8'»4 

<;hapUn'8 Iron Planet.dlt 40 A 4045 % 

•Plane irone-- • 

Plane Irons...dls 80*10 % 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.4*00 A $6.26 to * 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros..dlt 80 g 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co , ** Thlatle "... .dls 40 f 
Plane Irons. Mlddleeex Mfg. Co.. ** Baldwin Iron,^' 

Single and Cut.dls 80 A 86 4 

D^le.dlt :SSH A 40 4 

L. * L J. White.dis 86 4 

Pllere and NIppere. 

Autton'* Patent...dls 80*10 A 40 8 

'HaU's Pat. Oomnonnd Lever Cutting Nippers, No. 9. 

6 fn.. 418.60: Na4. 7 In.. 881.00 bdoa die 80iuOAS}»w 4 
*11X010100 * BeekJey Mfg. Oo.dls 60A60**6 4 


Got Pliers.... . . dis 60f 

Gas Pliers, Custer's Nickel PUted..dls 6 u *6 % 

Eureka PUers and Nippers.dls 40 % 

RusaeU's ParaUel.dU 86 4 

P. S. * W. Cast Steel.dls 60 4 

P. S. * W. Tinners' CuttUsgNippers....odd 6 4 dls 104 

Cnrew's Pat. Wire Cutters...dls 80 4 

Monili's Parallel, oer dot., fl2.dls 30*5 % 

Crons*s 8 in.. 116; iuin.,f2l.dls 40 A 40*6 4 

Plxmke and liOTele. 

Regular LUt.dlt 70*10A70*10*10 4 

DlMton'M ..dU 46*10 4 

Pocket Levels. .dlt 70*10A70* 10*10 4 

Davit Iron Lerelt.dis .40 4 

Davis* IncUnometert...dls 10*10 4 

Poppers, Com, 

Rouna or Square. 1 qt. .• gro fl2 A116 

Round or Sauare. 8 at.• gro 185 A 486 

Poet Hole and Troo Aagero and Diggers. 

Samson Post Hole Digger.* 001 486.00, dls 8^10 4 

Fletcher Post Hole Jugers.• dos S^OO. dt# 80 4 

Eureka Diggers..• dos tl 6 A 417 

Leeo's.„.• doa 48.00 A 40.00 

Vangnant Pott Hole. Anger, per dot... 413 uO A 814.00 

Eobler’s Little Giant.• dot 116.00 

Kohler's Hercules.• aot 816.00 

Kohler's New Champion.• aot fu.oo 

Schnetdler ..• dos 818 

Ryan's Pott Bole Dinoiu...• dot 8 ^ 

Cronk'i Pott Bart. dos 860, dlt 60*6 A 60*10 4 

Glbb'a Post Hole Digger, • dos 880..,.dlt 40 A 40*10 4 
Petato Parera. 

White Mountain.• dot 86.00 A 6>80 

Antrim Combination.• dot 88.00 

Hootlet .. .^.fdotmOo 

Prantiui Baalu and Bkeara. 

Dittton's Combined Pruning Hook axd law. • doe 

I 1 H .00 . dlt 80*10 4 

Dlatton't Prunlng^Hook .• dee 818.00, dlt 80*10 4 

E. S. Lee * Oo.'tPninln ^ Toole.dlt 40 4 

Pruning Shears, Henry « Pal. .• doa 83.76 A 84.00 net 
Henry’s Pmnlim Shears .. ..• doa 84.86 A 44.60 net 

Wheeler. M. * Co.'t Craiblnatloa... • dos 818, dlt 80 4 
Dunlap’s Saw and Cblee..... .. ..• dos 88.60. dls 80 4 

J. MalUnton * Co.No. 1,16.8b: No. 8. 87.8f 

PxlleTs.—Hot House, Awning. «e.dlt 00*104 

Japanned Screw.dls 60*10 4 

Brass Screw.dls 6n*io % 

Japanned Side.dto 66H*10 4 

Japanned Clothes Uxe.dto 60*10 4 

EmpireSatb Pulley ...dto66A60« 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dlt 60 4 

Bay Fork. SoUd lye. 8A00 j Swivel,84.60 J * 

Hay Fork. " Anu-Fiiotlon," 6 la. Solid, 16.70...dls 60 4 

Hay Fork, " F " Common and Pat. Bushed.dto 80 4 

Hty Fork. Tarboz Pat. Iron.dto 804 

Hay Fork, Reed't Self-Lubrioatlag.dis 60 4 

Soade Rack.... .dto 46 4 

't'tckle Blocks . ....See Rlockt 

PaMpa.—Cistern, BMt Makert.dto 60 A iu*60 4 

Ritcoer Spout, Best Makers.. .dto 60*10 A 60*10*10 4 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*6 A 70*iu*6 « 
Pnaekee. 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality' .• doe 60# A 66# 

Bemto* Call Ca*8 Cast Steel Drive.dto 60*6 4 

Bemto * Call Ca’s Springfield Socket.dls 00*6 4 

Spring, good quality .• dot 88.60 a 88.60 

Spring, Leach's Patent. dls 16 f 

Bemto * Call Ca's Spring and Check.dlt 40 4 

Solid Tinners’.• doe 81.44. dli 56 f 

Tiupen Hollow Punches.... .a*»‘>OA9* 

Rice Hand PnnchM.dto 16 4 


R 


nil. 


Unde.—S^. Bratt. 
Stair Blaok Walnut .. 


_ Sliding Door. Wn. Brass • x 86#. . .dis 16 4 

Sliding Door. Bronted Wrt. Iron. . ..• foot7# 

Sliding Door Iron. Painted.... • foot 4#. dto 80*10*6 4 
earn Door Light....Inoh. H to 

Pm 100 feet..tkoO sToo aW— dto 10 4 

4 b fbr N £. Hangers— 

Small. Med. Large 

PerlOO feet.$8.16 8.‘r0 3.^ net 

Terry t Wroiyrht iron, • root... 4to#(#6# 

Flotor .Ttek Rail. 7# • foot. .dto 60*9 4 

Carrie r Steel Rail, per foot.. .4H# 

Rn «ea. 

CMt teel .dlt 66*6 A 708 

Mall* tble...dto 70 9 70*6 4 

Glbbt Lawn Rake.8l:£. dls 40 4 

Canton Lawn Rake.89. dto «0 4 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peeriest..ato 65*6 4 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake. 86.dto 86 4 

a a xar a—J. R. Torrey Bator Co... ... .dls 8 O 4 

Wottenholme and Butcher .810 to M. dto 10 4 

Knxnr Mtrape. 

Genuine Emerson.dto 60 A 60*6 4 

Imitation Emerson.• doa 88.00. dlt 80*10*6 4 

Torrev't. dto 804 

Badger’s Belt and Combination... . .. • dos |S 

Lament Combination.• dos 84 

KiTnCB nnd Bnm. 

‘"opper.Ato fO A 60»10 4 

Iron, Hat November 17.1887.dls 60 A 50*7^ 4 

HlTet Mete.dls 60*8 A 60*io 4 

.dto 86*8 4 

... •dotso# 

Rnllera. 

Bam Door. Sargent's Uti...dlt 60*10*10 % 

*cme (Antl-Frlotlon). dto 66 4 

Union Bam Door Roller.dto 70 4 

K-nno.—Mannfacturert* prices for large lots. 

Manila. H nch and larger • h ll^s net 

Manila. ..to ineb • x 18r net 

Manila..to and 6-16 Ineh • x 18^# net 

Manila Tarred Rope.• X lit net 

Manila. Hay Rope .,....• x lltot net 

Sltal..mch and larger • X 9^4 net 

Stoal.to Inch • x lOto# net 

Sltal.*to and 5-16 inch • X lotos net 

Stoal. Hay Rope......MX M « net 

Sltal. Tarred Rope.• x 9tos net 

Sltal. Medium Lath Tam...• x 8toS net^ 

Cotton Bope .• X lo A IS# net 

Jute Rope.• X 7# 

Rxlne. 

Boxwood.....dto 80*10 A 80*10*10 t 

Ivory.dto 50 A 60*10 4 

S^Fr^fto 10. at factory.... • 100 x 88.40 A 88.66 

Self'Heating . .• dot. 89.00 net 

Self-Heating, Tailors'...• dot. 8i&00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and ToUet.dls 26 4 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons......dto 40^0*6 f 

Enterprise Star irons, new Hat, July 80,1888... .dto 40 % 
Craiblned Fluter and Sad Iron... • dot. 816.00. dto 16 4 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter .• dot., 884.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Ca).SM#, dto 16 4 

New England .W. dls 16 4 

Mshony't Troy PoL Irons.du 86Jl 

Amnd and BMcry Paper aad Cloth, 

List Aprtl 19.1686....dto 80A80*6 4 

Slbley't Emery and Crocus Cloth ......dto 30 4 

Mask Card. 

oommra....• x, 10# A U# 

Patent, good quall^.V x. 13# A 18to# 

TFhlte OoP^ fair quality.• x 88# A ^ 

Oomaim* oiiMlaSath.a x Tsto# 


Patent ’* ** .• X16# 

(^le Laid Italian " .....• x 88 # a 83# 

India Cable Laid " .• X 13# 

Silver Lake. A Quality, wlute..60#. dls 10*10*6 % 

Silver Lake. A Quality. Drab. 66 #. dto 10*10*6 f 

SUver Lake. S QuaHty, White..60#. dto 80*10*5 1 

SHver Lake. B QuaHtv Drab.be#, dlt 80*10*64 

Silver Lake. C iJraaUtT Wnlteionlyi. 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided. White.34# 

Hyivtn Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,.3^ 

Semper Idem, Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian. India Hemp, Bradded. 8 M 

Samson, Braided. White Cotton..,.60# dto 80 A 3(^ % 

Samson, Braided. Drab Cotton.65# dto 80 A 80*6 % 

Samson, Br>iided Italian Hemp... . 66 # dto 80 A 30*6 % 
Samson Bra'ded Linen.SO# dls 80 A 30*6 

Saak Liaeke. * 

Clark's No. 1,810.00; Na 8 ,8*00 • groM.dto 8 M 4 

Ferguson’s.. ..dltSMf 

Morris ana Tiiumph, list Aug. 1* 1886.dto 60a# 

Victor .60*10*84 

Walkers. dto 10 4 

Attwell Mfg. Co.dlt 86 A 8IM4 

Reading..dlt 6686*10 A 6684*To*lO 4 

Hammond's Window Springs.dto 40 4 

Common Sente. Jap d. Cop'd and Br'Bad..P groea 11JO 

Common Sente. Nickel Plated.• groet 810.00 

Unlvertal.dto 30 4 

Kempthall't Gravity.dto 004 

RemptbaU's Model...dlt 00A60*104 

Corbin't Daisy. Hat February 16.1886.dto 704 

PaytoB’t Perfect.. ..dlt 60 A 60*10 % 

Hugualn’t New and Improved AdJiMtable Bath Btl- 

anoM, Htt Jan. 6. ISSl.dto 86*r*8 % 

Hujranln't New Bath Looks. Utt Jan. 6 , *S7.dlt 86 * 6*8 4 

Stoddard " Practical" .dto 10 4 

IVM Patent. dto 60 4 

Llesche't Not. 100 * llo.P gro. 881 106. flO.dIt 80*10 4 

Davit. Bronte. Barnes Mfg. Oo dto 60 4 

Obamplra Safety. List March 1.1883... .dlt 66A66*6 4 
Security.dU 70 4 


■£ 3 % 


-- Walpkte. 

Mwm, . 


.Pira MS 


Maxi 

Miles' ... 

Perry.......P doa. Now 1.816 : NowO, 

Draw Cut No. 4.e 

Eatemrtoe Mfs Oo 


ira pr Ptilpra. 

pdoa.m.t 

" ‘ __ 

kox. 880.0* dto 80 4 
...die 80*10 A804 
aio 40*10 4 


Dtaatra*tClreular....dlt46A46*64)Extras tome- 
Ditston't Cross Cutt.d«t 45A46*6 % > timet given by 

Dlttum's Hand .dto 86A26*6 4 1 Jobbera. 

ackint’ Circular.dto 00 4 

atklna’ Silver Steel Diamond Z Cuts..P foot 708 

itklnt* Special Steel Dexter Z Cuts.P foot 60# 

Atkins’ Social Steel Diamond Z Cuts.P foot 80# 

Atkins' Champion and Blectno Tooth Z Cuts _ 

..■ foot87A88i 

Atkins* Hollow Back Z Cuu.......P foot IM 

Atkins' Shiimle. Mulay. Drag, *0 .dtolM 

W M. * C.. Hand .7!?..dto 80*6 A 39*10 4 

W. M * C. Champion Z Onti. Beifnlar P foot .84#A8B# 

W. M. * C. Z Cuts. Thin Book.P toot t7#a888 

Peace g^tmlar and MlU..dlt 46*104 

Peace Panel an# Rip....dto 90*10A 80*10*104 

Peac# Croat Cuts, SUndard.P foot 96# 

Peace Cross Cuts. Thin Back .P foot S9r#A88# 

Rlohardson's Circular and MlU ..dto 46 A 46*10 4 

Rlohardtonto Z-Oute. No. 1.80#; Na * 87#: Na * 81# 
boon batoe— 

OrtfflD's HackSaws,eompleca.dto 40*10 060% 

GrUBp’s Hack 8aw7Bladeeoiily-*.-«><U4 40*10*604 

Star Hack Saws aud Bladee....dto 26 4 

Diamond Hack Saws and Bladee.dto 86 4 

Eureka and Crescent.... .die 86 4 

Maw Pramee. 

White Vermont. .P gro 80 A 810 

Red. PoUshed, and Vamtohed....P dot tl.60. dto864 

Maw Mote. 

Stlllman’t Genuine....P dot 8*00 and 87.76. dto 40*6 4 
Stlllman’t Imlta..P dot 8*86and|*S*dto40*6A40*104 

Conunon Lever. P doe 8*00. dto 40*6 f 

MorrlH's Na 1.81*00: Not. 8 * 4.8S4....dto 40*10A604 

Leach’s.Na 0. 8*00: Na L 81*00. dto 16 A 804 

Nath’s.dto 80*10 A 80*10*10 4 

Hammer, Hotehktoa. ...J^60. dltl04 

Hammer. Bemto * Call Ca*t new Patent—w 80*5 4 
Bemto *OaU Oa*t Lever and Spring Hammer.ais 80*6 4 

Bemto * CaU Cato PUte.dto 104 

Bemto * CaU Cato Croee Cut. «..dtol8to4 

Aiken’s Gennlue..4*8.00. dit 60*10 4 

Aiken’s Imitation.. 87.00, dlt 6b*64 

Hart's Patent Lever.dto 80 4 

Dtostonto. Star. 19. Na 16. S6.50.dto 90*10A30*10*10 4 

Atkins’ Lever....per dos Na 1.8*00: Na 8.8*60 

Atkins’CrltenoiL.. ...per dot 874# 

Croissant<KeUer).Nal41*00; Na 84 B* 0 u,dit 3SH*10 4 

Att^ ^rSSSlon. .. 81*00 1 Excelsior 8*00 P doa 

Hatral^ranter. Na 171, good qnall^.P dot W 

Hatch. Tea, Na 161. .P dos 8*76 A 87.^ 

Union PUtfonn. Plain. 8*10 A *80 

Union Platform. String. .... .8*80 A*30 

Chatlllonto Qrooert* Trip Soalee..uUt 60 4 

Chatiilon • Eureka.dlt 86 4 

ChatlUon's Favorite.dto 40 4 

Family, TnmbuUto.dto 30A80*10 

Moxle Baama. 

Scale Beams List of Jhn. 1* •R.dit 60*10A60*10*6 4 

Chatlllonto Na 1.dto 404 

ChatlUon's Na 8. dto 50 4 


A^luttsSfr&ixBeraperi* R.*L.Oa;^.60,dto 80*104 

Bra. 1 Handle.p dra 8*00,dlt 104 

Box. 8 Handle.P dot 1*^ dx 104 

Doflanoe Box asd Skip.dls 80*M4 

Foot...-...dls 60*10A004 

Ship. Oommra.P doe 8840 

Ship, Providenee Tool Oo. . ..dls 104 

Mcroax Window and pppr Pransoa _ 

Porter's Pa* Window and Door Frame. ..die SSto*l04 
Screen Comer Irons. W a rner*A.. .dto 8Sm a 83V2*10 4 
Stemms* Frames and 0<xnert.dto 86 A 86*10 4 

Mefow Drlroro. 

Douglas Mfg Oo.dto 80*10*104 

Dtostont... .-dto46*104 

Dlatton't Patent Ezoetolor.dto A6*^2 

Buck Bros..dlt804 

Stanley R. * L. Cato Varatohed HaBdloe...4Ut 66*104 

Stanley K. * L. Ca't Blaok Handlee.-dto 60*10 4 

Sargent * Ca't Na 1 Forged Biaae..-.<iit 7u*10*10 4 

Sargent * Oo.to No. 80.dto OmSo^O} 

Sargent * Co.to Not. 60 * 8* Cast SieeL....dtoOOttO4 

Sargent * Co.'b No. 60. Bound Blada.dto 10*^4 

Knapp * Cowles' Na 1 .ais ooasqA 704 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dlt 00 A OOWO 4 

Knapp * Cowles Na 00 X «.dto 50*6 A 60*10M 4 

Stearnt*. 

Gay * Parsont.2 J 

Crawford's Adjustable. 

Rllrlch’t Socket and Ratchet. -dto 86 A J 

Allard’s SpiraL new Hat.v, 

Kolb'i Oomiiino Sente.x rfot 86. dto 86*10 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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SyrAonse iksr<»w«I>rtT<'«r Bits.dls 30 ft 80ft6 1 

Berew DriTer Blu.V do*. 50# ® 76# 

Serew Dr1vM[ B!U, Parr*».V kto 6.26 < 

rm • Hoi. Hdle. Set*. No. 8.m.. ...dla. 25 A 25 ft 10 « i 
P. D. ft Co.'s. ftU Steel.dla 60 % 

flSod*sSi%w»-Llst, BraM. Jaft 27: Iron. July 1.1387 

Flat Head Iron....dls 70 $1 

Round Head Iron. ..dls 05 % ^ ^ often 

FUt Head Brass.dls 051 J 

Boond Head Brass.dls 00 « f 

Flat Bead Bronse .dls 05 f ^ 

Bound Head Bronse.dls 00 2 J 

^jnat H<^. Iron.dls 66 % 

Bound Head. Iron.dls 50 % 

BSneft aiuf HanA— 

Benon. iron.dls 66ftl0 • 6f^l0W0 S 

Bench, Wood. Beech...V* dos 12.26 

Btneh . Wood, Hickory.dls 20ftl0 1 

Harwood . .. . dls 26ftl0 « 25AIOA6 % 

Las, Blunt Point .dls 75 A 75ftl0 f 

CXMCh and Lag. Ulmiet Point. dis 75 « 

Bed.dls 26ft5 % 

Hand Bali, sinvenfs.dls OOMftlo % 

Kail. Hninason, Beckley « lx>.'s..dls 70ftl0ia75 f 

Hand Rail. Am. Screw Co.dls 75 % 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list.dls 50 9 50ft5 % 

Jack Screws. P. S. ft W. .dls 35 2 

Jack Screws, Sargent.dls OOftlO • 00ftl0ft5 % 

Jack Screws. 8tew‘.dls 40 (» 40ftl0 % 

LMtS^co^lfKi ldO.M.dls 26 % 

(Casti Iron...dls 75ftl0 • 75ftl0ft6 f 

Pruning..See Pmnlnc Hooks and Shears 

Bams^'s Lamp Trimmers.B dos $3.76 

Bmour's. Ust. l>eo..l581 dls 00ftl0ftl0<B0oftioftl0ft5 % 
Sinsch’s. LUU Dee..l88l.dls 00ftl0ftl0(»00ftl0ftl0ft5 ft 

Helnsoh's Tall(»‘’s Shears.dls :^SV4 i 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers.dU 80(h80ftl0 ft 

Second quality C. 8. Trlmmers.dls 8uftl0#80ftl0ftl0 ft 

Aeme Cast Shears.dis lOftlO ft 

Diamond Cast Shears... dls 10 ft 

.. .....dls lOftlOft 

^tor Cast Shears.dls 76ftl0<»76ftl0ft5 ft 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert, Solid Forged Steel.dis 4U ft 

Cleyeland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged. dls 70ft 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned. . .dls 70 « 

Clauss Shear Co.. Nickeled, same list.dls 60 % 

Mheneea 

ft*CO^ Ust July. 1888.dls 50ftl0 • 60ftb ft 

r! ft B.. Ust Dec. 18. 188b.dls 55ft2 ft 

Corbin's Ust.dls OOftlOftS ft 

StSS BoUer.dls 60ftl0ft2 ft 

StCTt RoUer. Hatfield's .dls 75 « 

RnsseU's Antl-Frlctlon, Ust Dee. 1886..dls 60ft2 % 

Moore's Antl-Friotlon....dl# 60 % 

mtAi/rna ftautfqr 

bTaB. list Dea 18,1885.dls OOftlOftS ft 

8anent*s Ust.dls OOftlO ft 

nSSirr Ust.dls ooftioftio % 

. 

ftibertson Mfg. Co.... .dls 25 ft 

__»hoe af llarae» ninlev dee* 

^^E^Men's, Perkins’, Pheenix. at factory.44.00 

MMe—Add 81 K keg to above prices. 

. 

1MIO*IOU. 

500 h lots... .... .F a 10# 

Shot.-HNhsterAprices, 2# olT- oath. 5 day,} 

Buck ana cnilled, F 25-a b^.$1.56 

Bock and Chilled, F 5-a bag.86 

Ame^SoveuTspaJesT^t ll>t Nov. 1.1886... .dls 20 ft 
NorB.-Jobbers frequently give 5 0 7Hft extra on 
alKwe. 

Orlfflth's Black Iron... . ...dls 50ftlo ft 

QilfSth's C. 8..»dls 60 4 OOftlO ft 

OrUDth's Solid Cast Steel B. R. Uoods.dis 20 ft 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).. . . . dis 20 f 

BL TShovel Co.dls 20 9 20ft7M ft 

Hussey, Bluus ft Co......dls 15 ^ 26 ft 

HnbbardftCo. ais20920ft74f 

Mfg. Co. • .dls 60 ftl 0 ft 

PavM Pettebone ft Son, list January. 1886... .dls 30 ft 

Bemlngton’s iLowman's Patepc). .dls SOftlo d 40 ft 

Bowland's, Black Iron..dls 60ftl0 ft 

Rowland’s 8tr«l dls 60ft5 • 60ftl0 ft 

Hhevela and Tonga 

l^n Head. .dls 60ftioss60ftl0ft6 ft 

Brass Head. . dls60fti0ftl0ft 

Hketna* Thimble. 

Western list.. . ......d^76ft6# 7t>ft»0 ft 

Columous Wrt. SteeL list Nov. 1,1887... dls 2o « 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co .dls 5i>ft]0 ft 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins .dt ■ 60 % 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dls 35 ft 

mSrSo ^taUlc. 8.8. ft Oa. new Ust.. dls60ft26ftl0f 

Barter Flour Sifters .. .F dot 82.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters....F dos $2.26 

Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer.F dos 82.00 

Smith’s adjustable F. ft G. Strainer.F dos 8L76 

INsees. Wooden Mm- Iron. Plated. 

Mesh IsTlSested. F dos. 70# PO# 

Mesh 20, Nested. F doa. 86# 81.00 

Mesh 24. Nested. F doa . . 8L00 I.IO 

Blniee.—SenooU by ease.dlsbOftiOft 

^nnptt Ha.rneea« dkc. 

anchor iT. ft a Mlg Oa). dls Cb t 

pitch's (Bristol).....dls 80*10 ft 

Hotchkiss. ....^lOf 

^jldrews dis 50 ft 

■argent’s Patent Onarded.dls 70ftl0ftl0 ft 

Otiiiiisn new Ust... ..dls 40fti0 ft 

Oovert. ..e...dis60ft2ft 

Covert, New Patent.....dls 60ft6ft2 ft 

Oovert New R. B.dls 60^2 ft 

Covered Spring.... ...dlsftOftlOftlOft 

Snlderlng Irona. 

Covert's Adjtntable. list Jan. 1,188*...dls 86*2 ft 

Mpalia MhnTea.—lroB.dto 46 ft 

8Food.dls 80 ft 

BaUey*s (Staal^ R. ft L. CX>.).dls 40ftl0 ft 

Steams*.dls 90*10 H SO ft 

Hpnka Trlnmiara. 

Bonney’s. F dot 810.00, dls 60 ft 

Steams'.dls 20*10 ft 

Ires'.Na 1,815.00; Ha * 812.00 F doa dU 55*10 ft 

Dooglass*. F dos 80.00, dls 90 ft 

Bpaana nnd Parks. 
filmed Irom- 

Bastluf, Central Stamping Oa*# list, .dk 70070*10 ft 
■olid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company’s 

Ust.Zldls 70070*10 ft 

Buffalo, s. a ft no.. . .iii« 38 ha2 t 

9<latr-Platea—4 moa or 5 ft cash 9) days. 

Meriden Brit. Oa, Rogers..dls 60 f 

O. Rogers ft Bros.dls 60 ft 

Rogers ft Bro.40 2 

ft Barton.dls 6<> ft 

Wuu Rogers Mfg. Co.dls 50*10 0 60*10*5 ft 

.u*,i»eou. Hall. Miller * Co.dls 5O*i0 2 I 

Holmes ft Sdwards Silver Oa.d]s 60*10 060*10*5 % 


H. ft a Sliver Co. Mexican Stiver.dls 60*5 ft 

H. * E. S'lver Co., Durham Silver.dls 50*5 ft 

German Silver.. .dls 50 0 50ft6 ft 

German SUver, HaU ft Elton.dls 60 ft 

Nickel Sliver.dls 50*5060*10*5 ft. cash 

Britannia.. . ....dis 60< 

Boardman's Flat Ware.ais 60*10 % j © 

Boardm%n'B Nickel Silver.dls SO s [- g 

Boardmau’s Brlt’nla Spoons, case lota.dls 60 ft) « 

RUipclc. Concord, Platform and Half ScroU. 

.dis 60 0 60*6 ft 

Cliff s Bolster Springs .dls 26 ft 

Squnrea. 

I.<«• -s*» 

Try Square and T Bevels.dls 60*10*10 A 70 ft 

Dlsston’s Txy Square and T Bevels.dls 46*10 ft 

Wlnterbottom's Trv and Miter...dis 80*10 ft 

8tnpiea. 

Fence Staplea, Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 

Fence Staples, Plain .f See Trade Report. 

8teelyarda.. .ois 4UftlU06O ft 

0tockB and Dtea. 

Blacksmith's. Waterford Goods....dls 80*6 0 80*10ft 

Lightning Screw Pis re. .dls 25 A 30 ft 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dis S3V4 0 3SV4tt5 % 

scene. 

Hlndostan Na 1,8#: Axa 5#<#: SUps Na 1.6#.. 

Band Stone.F k,8# 

Wsshlta Stone. Extra.F k.f 10 224 

Wasnlta Stone. Na 1.F h, 15 0 16# 

Wssnlta Stone. Na ft...F k.ll 0 12# 

Washita Slips, NaL Bxtra.F S. 400 42# 

WashlU SUps. Na 1.F k. 80 0 32# 

Arkansas stone. No. 1, 4 to 6 in.F k, 8L35 

Arkansas Stona Na 1, 6 to 9 In.F k, 8L76 

Turkev Oil Stone.4 to 8 In.. F k. 40# 

Turkey Slips...Fk, 81.00 0 81.50 

Lake Superior, Chase.F k, 16# 

Lake Suoerlor Slips, Chasa.F k, 81082# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand. F k.18 0 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, F k...20 A 264 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. F gro.8^.Co 

Store Foltok. 

Joseph Dixon s.F gro 86.00. dls 10 ft 

Gem.F gro 84.60. dls 10 ft 

(»old Medal.F gro 83.00, dls 25 ft 

••Mirror**....-.F gro86.00, dls - ft 

Lnstro.F gro 84.76 net 

Ruby.F gro 83.76 net 

Rising Sun, 5 gra lots.F gro 85.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago. F k 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day. F gro.86.00 

Parior Pride Stove Enamel.F gross, 813 

Yates* Liquid, 2 S 6 10 gal. cans 

« gal.. 80.90 .80 .70 .60 

Tates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb.. 15 # 

Jet Black. F gro 83.50 

Japanese . F gro 4.3.50 

Fireside.a gro l2.Mi 

Diamond O. K Enamel.F gro 819.00 

fllackst Bradst dto. 

X List. Jan. 2.1888. 

American iron Carpet Taexs.dls 72H*10ft2 ft) 

Steel Carpet Tacks.. .dls 72H&10ft2 ft 

Swedes iron Carnet Tacks.dls 72^*10*2 ft 

American Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 7o&lUft2 ft 

Swedes Iron Tacks ...dls b7kfticft2 ft 

Swedes Iron Dpholsterers'Tacks...dls 6714*10*2 ft 
Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.. . .dls 67^10*ft g 

Tin’d Sw’des Iron Uptaol’ers’Tacks.dls 67H&loft2 % at 

Gimp and Lace Taoks.dls 67^10*2 ft ^ 

Tinned Gimp and Lace Taoks.dls 67^*10*2 ft » 

Swedes Iron Trimmers' Tacks ....dls 67)4&luft2 ft k 

Swedes Iron Miners’ Tacks.dls 67Wfti0ft2 ft ^ 

Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. S 

dls 67^*10*2 ft ® 
Swedes Steel Tacks. aU kinds (Swedes Iron price S 

list).dl8 72HftlO*2ft “ 

Copper Tacks.dls 8 i^l0ft2 ft f 

Popper Finishing Trunk and Clout Nai.i*.. .. Lo 
d‘s .'SVftftlUftft ft « 

Finishing Nalls ..—...ais 60ftlOft2 ft I S 

Trunk and Clout Nalls .. .........dls 60Al0ft2 4 0 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 60fti0ft2 ft £ 

BasketNalls .dlsdOftlOfttft 'j 

Common and Patent Brads.-..dfs 6o«clUA2 ft S 

Hungarian Nalls. dls6oftioft;iS ft m 

Cbair Nalls ..dls 60*10*2 ft u 

ZItc Gialsers’ Points.40&l0ft2 ft 

cigar box >aur .ols 46*10*2 « 

Picture-Frame Polnu.Jis 45*10*2 ft 

Looking-Glass Tacks.-.aU45ftioft2ft 

Leatnered Carpet Taoks..dls 45*10*2 « 

Brush TackS.dis 45ftlo*2 ft 

Shoe Finders'.List Jan. 2, 1888. dls lu 0 10*6 ft 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1.1880: 

Silvered .dls 30*10*10 ft 

Japanned... . .dls20*10*10ft 

Double-Dointed Taoxs.86 ft 

Wire Carpet Nall* .dis 50*10 ft 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls, Wire 

Steel wire Brads. K. ft E. Mfg. Co.'s L*«'._dls 601410 ft 

Tap Ifterem.—Common and RIt.., .. ..dis uoftio t 

Ives’ Tap Borers. .dls 88Vtft6 ft 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.dls 20*10 0 30 ft 

ClarkNi. .dls83V4A85« 

Tnpea* fHeaauriug.—Ameiioan.. . dis 26*10 ft 

tonng . .dls 40 ft 

Chesterman’s. .Regular list dls 26 0 30 ft 

Thermemetera.—Tin Case... dls800 80*10ft 

Thimble i^kelna.—See Sseins. 

Tlee. Bale. 

J Steel Wire. Standard list . .aiso0*l0ft5ft 

Tinners’ Hhearst dto. 

Shears and SnljM (P. 8. ft W.dm 20 w 2ft 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. Mallinson ft Co.dis 33Ht 

Tinware. 

BtampM. Japanned ft Pieced, list Jsn.20.1** .. ... 

.dls 70*10 A /OftlOftS ft 

Tire Benders. Uimetters, dtc. 

Stoddsrd’s LlghtamgTlre Upsetters.dls 16 ft 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.jlis 15 ft 

Tobacco Cntters. 

Enterprise Mfg. Ca (CAiamploni.dU 20*10 0 30 ft 

Wood Bottom. -.F dos 85.00 0 86.25 

All Iron.F dos 84.25 

Nashua Look Co.*s.... .F dos 818.00, dls 50 0 56 ft 

Wilson’s.dls 66 ft 

Clipper (Sargent ft Ca).F dos 824. dls 50*10*10 ft 

Acme. . .F dos 820.00. dls 40 ft 

’Transom AjI tiers 

WoUensak's Patent Iron Bronsed. ... .dls 50 ft 

Relher's Bronzed Iron Rods list Jam 1,1887.dl« 50*2 ft 
RelheFt Real Bronse or Nickel Plate. Ust Jan. 1. 

1887 . .-dls 60*2 ft 

Excelsior.dls 50*10*2 ft 

Shaw’s.-dls 50*10 ft 

Payson’s CnlversaL.-.dls 40 0 sOftlO ft 

Crown and Star.dls 60 ft 

^Traps, 

OCMM-* I 

Newhonse.dls 86 0 40*5 ft 

oneidn Pattern.-.-dls 70 0 70*5 ft 

Game, Blake's Patent-.dls 4bfti0*i> ft 

; ITowse and Rat— 

Mouse. Wood- Oboker-.F doa holM. 1101S* 

Mouse, Round Wire.F dos 8L60, dls 10 ft 

I Mouse, Cage, Wire.F dos 82.60, dls 10 « 

I Moose. Cwh-’emaUve.F dos &.60, dls 16 ft 

I Mouse, ” Bonansa ”.F gross 810 ne* 

) Mouse. Delusion.F gross 81a00, dls 15 ft 


Rat, '’Decoy '•.F gross 810.00. dls 10 ft 

Ideal. gross 810 

Cyclone . F gross 85.25 

Hotchkiss MetalUo Monse, 6-hole traps....F dos 90# 

In full cases.F dos 76# 

Trowels. „ 

Lothrop's Brlok and Plastering.-.dlsse ft 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.dls 15 > 

Dlsaton’s Brick and Plastsrmg-.-dls 26 0 26*10 ft 

Peace’s Plastering.dls 2b ft 

Clement ft Msynsrd'a.dls 20 ft 

Rose’s Bricg.diS lb 0 20 f 

Braae’s Brick. dls 26 « 

Worrall's Brick and Plastering.dis 2( ft 

Garden... . dls f( « 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese.dls 2t « 

Trucks, WareheuBfN dko. 

B. ft L. Block CkK's Ust, 1882.-dls * 

Tabee, Boiler .-bee Pipe _ 

Twine, BO. B, 

Na 9. Flax Twine, U and H h Balls. ...22# 80# 


Nal2, '* " 

No. 18, " " Hand 

No. 24, *« " S and 

Na86. " ** M«nd 

No. 264, Mattrass, h And 
Chalk Line, Cotton, h h B 
Mason Line, Linen, h " 

2- Ply Hemp, H and wTh Bs 

3- Ply Hemp, 1 h Balls. 

8-Ply Hemp, 1)4 » Balls... 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Bails t 
& 8.4 and 51^ Jute, H h 


BO. a 
22# 80# .. 
21# 29# 

^ 18# 28# ... 

•• dandW " ..-18# 28# 

•• kAUdW •• ...16# 27# .... 

Rrass, SandU ** .48 0 50# 

Cotton.H lb Balls.-.. ..25# 

I, Linen, h ** .AM 

, H and )# h Balls (Spring Twine).11)4# 

pplng, 5 Balls to b.15# 01^ 


Wool.-^# 0 e»<# 

Paper..18# 014# 

Cotton Mops-S, 9.12 and 15 b to dos.18# 

VSSffd Box... . .. —dts6O0 6Cftn4 

Bsrailel— 

Fisher ft Norris Double Screw..dls 15ftJ0 ft 

Stephens*.dls 26 0 SO ft 

Parker's...dls 20 0 26% 

WUson'i.dls 66 ft 

Howard’s.dls 40 ft 

Bonney's.- .dls 40*10 ft 

Millers Palls..diS 40 0 4^^ Lo ft 

Trenton. ...dto 40*5 . 40*10 ft 

MerrUi's..-.dto 1M20 ft 

Sargent’s .dls 60*10*10 ft 

Backus and Union..dls 40 ft 

Double Screw ftqa . ..dls 16*10 ft 

Prentiss.dls 20*6 0 25 ft 

SlmpMin’s Adlnstable.-.is 40 ft 

Saw Fliers— 

Bonner’a Nos. 2 ft 8.F dos 815.00. dto 4 ftlO % 

Stearn's.-.dls 88)4*10 0 33)4*10*10 ft 

Steam’s SUent Saw Vises.dls 83V 0 85 ft 

Sargent'S...dls 60*10*10 ft 

Hopkins'. F dos 817.50 dls 10 ft 

Reading.. .dls 40*10 ft 

Wentworth..dls 20*10 ft 

Combination Hand Vise.F gro. 842.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.dls 20 ft 

Bauer's Pipe Vises .dtoiOft 

W agon Boxen. 

P«T lb. .2^4 


VV P«T lb. .2^4 

., do, ».oo. , 1 . * 6 , 

W anker Cuttora. _ ^ 

Smith’s Patent..F doa 812.00, dU SOftlOftio % 

Johnson's..F dos 8U.00, dls 88 ^ ft 

Penny's _F dos PoL tl4; JapM. 816. .dto 65 ft 

Appleton’s .Fdos 816.00, dls 60*10 ft 

Bonney • ...dls 20*10 ft 

Wasaem. 

size. H 5-16 14 H H to 1 

Washers. ‘T 5% A SH 8 )J 8 H SH 

In lots less than 200 b, F b, add ) 4 #, 5-b mixes 1# to 
list 

WedgeB,-lr<m.F b 8 )*s 

Steel.• b 4 * 

Well Backets, CtotlTaalMd.. „ 

Hlira.F dos .,12 at., 84.26 : 14 au. 85.26 

Iron Clad.F doa., 14 qu, |4.2t A 84.50 

Whiting’S Flat Iron Band.F oos 84.2) 0 I4.b0 

Whiting’s Wired Top.F dos 84 (H 0 8.25 

WeU Wbeele-« in., SL25: 10 in., 82.70- 12 a- 
88 .v: 

Wire. 

Market. Br. ft Ann.. Nos. 0 to 18.dls 76A76ft6 v 

Market. Coppered. Nos. 0 to 18.dto 70A70ftio t 

Market. Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18.du 66*10 ft 

Market. Tin'd. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18.. .. . 

dls 67i>4A67)«ft6 ft 

Stone Br. ft Ann’d. Nos. 16 to 18.dls '^)«ft5A75 s 

Stona Bright ftAnn'd, Nos. 19 to 86 .dls 75*5075*10 ft 
Stone. Br. ft Ann’d. Nos. 27 to 36.. .dto 75ftiuft508O « 
Stone. Tin'd. Tin’d Use. Noal 8 to 36..dis 70*10076 « 

Tinned Broom Wire. Noa 18 to 24.dls 72)4076 ft 

Galvanised Fence.dls 66066*6 1 

Annealed Fenoa Noa 8 « 9.dls 7i^076ft6 ft 

Annealed Grape. Noa 10 to 14. . .dls 76*76*61 

Brass, ilsr. Jan.i8-’84...dis 16 0 iki • 

Cooper. Ust Jan. 18,1884.dls 20 0 25 ft 

Baro Fence.Bee Trade Re,.« r. 

Wire on Spools... . ..-.dis6f« 

Maltn's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dto 40 ft 

Kalin’s Brass and (Copper Wire on Spools.dls 30 ft 

Cast Steel Wire-.dto 6c 

Stabs’ Steel Wire.-16.00 to 9. dls 909 

Steel Music Wire. Noa 12 to 80. 56# F « 

Picture Wire.dls 60*10 ft 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.F1000 89.00, dto 95 • 

Wire Clotnes Llnea See Llnea 
Wire Cloth, If etting, d::c. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84, F 100 sq. ft.8L90 

Painted Scre^-n Cloth, No. S3, F 100 sq. ft.82.09 

Galvanized Wire Netting.dls 70*10 0 75 ft 

Wire tftooos.—Be« Bright Wire Goooa 

Wire Hope.-List May 1.1886....dls 8 »h ft 

Wrmobee.—Ameriean Adjustable.dit 4t 

Baler's Adlustable ” 8 *.dto 40fti 0 0 5' 

Baxter's Diagonal....dto 40fti< a 50 ft 

0>es* Genuine.... dis66ai 

Coes* ”Mechanics**’.-.dto 55*10*9 t 

Girard Standard..dls 70*10 | 

Lamson ft Sessions* Englnsers’.dis 60*10 ft 

Lamson ft Sessions’ Standard .dls 70*10 ft 

Coes' Pattern, Wrongnt.) 

Girard Agnonltoral.I diii so m suftb a 

Lamson* Sessions’ AgrlculturaL.. f B 

Sterling Wroognt... ..j 

Demis * CaU’8 Patent (Combination.dls 85 ft 

BemisftCaU’sMenick’s Pattern dls 85 ft 

Bemto ft Call’s Br^s Pattc—..dto 96 ft 

Bemls ft Call’s Cylinder or Gss Pipe.-dls 40*5 

Remto ft Call’s No. 8 Pipe...dto 85*5 « 


.dill 80 0 aoftbft 


Remto ft Call’s No. 8 Pipe...dto 85*5 « 

Aiken’s Pocket (Brlghtr.50*10 ft 

The Favorite PockM (Bi^ht). F dos 84.00. dto 401 

Webster's Patent Oomblnatton.dto 95 ft 

Boardman'A.dls 2i A 25 ft 

Always Ready.dto 25*51 

Alligator. dto 50 ft 

Donohue's Engineer....dto 25 ft 

Acme. Bright. . dto 60*3 ft 

Aeme, Nickeled.dls tOftSt 

Walker •.dto 66M f 

Diamond. ....ults 40 ft 

Diamond Patent Steel . dls 40 ft 

Wringers, Clothes. 

Ltof Jan.l0 imf2u>ooff. 

•Upt—aWa.te. U 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Au^tust 30, 188^> 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

AUOUST 29, 1888. 

The following qaotationi are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are giren elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8TREI«. 
Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

ft to 2 in. round and square. .)«•% 

rto«ln.»J4tolto..„.f** 

Cteflned Iron 


Vl> 2.10^2.25# 


ft to 2 in. round and square.. J 

1 to 4 in. z ft to in.v 

4fttod ui.z^tolin.i 


1 to 6 m. z Vi and 6-16 .ff 1b 2.90 (^2^ 

Rods—H hnd il*l<l round and sq..$ 1 b 2.20 2.35< 

Bands—] to 6 z 8-16 to No. 12.V 1b 2.80 ^ 2.45f 

** Burden Best Iron, base price. .^1 lb 8.00 % ... $ 
Buroen's H. B. & 8 .** Iron, base 

price.W 1 b 2 80 ^ ....f 

“Ulster”.tt>ib 8.10an ....f 

Norway Rods .4.00 © S.OOf 

Ifiereliant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Opra-Hearth and Bessemer Blachinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots..28^^ ^ 8 f 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots ^ 9f 
Best C^t Steel Machmery, base price in 

-small lots..5J44 @ 

Por Ciasslfloatton and Kztras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste*>l AMOclation of the United States, June J, 
18S8, see The Iron Age, June 21. 1888. 

Slieet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. O. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.101b2.7.'5 @ 2.80f 8.25 . f 

17 to 20 .lb 2.85 (a 8 006 8.26 (2^ 8.50 6 

21 to 24.lb 8.00 ^8.106 3.50 . 6 

25and J 8 ....V 1 b 8 20 (m .... A.iO On. 6 

27 .^ lb 8.35 (gl 8 ..TrV <6 8.75 @. 6 

28 .V lb 8.50 . 6 4.00 U . 6 

B B. - - 

OalT’d, 14 to 20, ^ 1b. 4.50 ® 

OalT’d,: 1 to 24. V m, 4.87Vl^ 

OalT’d. 25 to 26. 1b. 5 25 ^ 

Oalv’d. 27 . Ill 1b. 5.6iH 

Oalv*d. 28. V lb, 6 00 . 5.85©. ..f 

Patent Planished...lb A lOf B. Of 

Eusfia.I? lb © lOf 

American Cold Rolled B. B.lb 56 © 76 

Engllali Steel from Store. 

Best Cast. .^ lb 15 6 

Eztra Cast .If 1b 16U © 17 6 

fiwaged. Cast.fi ro 16 6 

Best Double Shear.V lb 15 


2d qual. 

4 88 ©.6 

4.75 ©. 6 

5.12© ...6 

5.48 ©.6 


Blister. 1st quality.W 1b 12U6 

German Steel, Best... ^ 1b lO 6 

2d quality.|?lb 0 6 

8d quality.V *> 8 6 

Bbeet Cast Steel, 1st quality.^ lb 15 f 

2d quality.V lb 14 f 


•8d quality.. 




RETALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Sanca, Pigs..246 

Straits. Pigs.246 

Buglisn. Pigs.246 

Straits in Bars.256 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per boz. 

Melyn Grade.JC 10 z 14.$5 75 © f 6 00 

• IC. 12z18.e.ro© 6.25 

“ IC, 14Z 20 . 6.75 © 6.00 

*• ” rC, 20 z 28..12.25 © 12.f0 

“ TX, 10zl4.7.25© 7..50 

*” “ IX, 12x12.7.50© 7 76 

*• IX. 14 X 20. 7 25 © 7.50 

“ •• IX, 20 z 28.15.25 ©16 60 

‘ ” .DC, 1254X17. 5.60© 6.76 

” •• .DX,12Hzl7.7.U0© 7.26 

Oalland Grade.IC. lOz 14.96.00 

” ” 1C. 12 z 12. 6 26 

•* ” IC. 14z20. 6.00 

*• “ IX. 10 z 14. 7.60 

“ “ IX, 12 z 12. 7.75 

‘ ” IX, 14 z 20 . 7.60 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10x14.$5.25© ... 

“ ” .IC, 12x12. 5.60© .... 

” IC, 14x20. 5.26© .... 

.IC, 20 z 28. 10.76 © ... 

•• IX. 10x14. 6.26© .... 

“ ....IX. 12 z 12 . 6 50© .... 

“ IX, 14 x 20 . 6.26© .... 

“ IX, 20 x 28. 12.60 

“ ” .‘..DC, 12^x17. 6.00© ... 

“ *• . .DX, 11^x17. 6.00© .... 

Coke Ptates—Bright. 

BteelCoke.-IC, 10 z 14,14 z 20 .$4.80 © .... 

10 z 20. 7.50 © 7.65 

20 x 28. 10 . 00 © 10.15 

IX, 10 z 14, 14 z 20. 6.66 

m Geade.—1C, 10 z 14. 14 z 20. ..4.70 © ... 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Bean Grade.— 1 C. 14 z 20 .94.0^ © ... 

20 x 29 . 9!»© .... 

IX, 14 x 20 . 6.62H© .... 

20 x 28.11.87H© .... 

Abecame Grade.—IC, 14 z 20 . 4.50 © \ _ 

20x28. 9.00© .... 

IX, 14x20. 5.50© ... 

20 z^.10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

1XX, 14x26. 112 sheets. .$12 60 © 912.'Ti 

IXX, 14x28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 © 

liXA, 14x81.112 sb ets .14.25© 

Copper* 

fkTTK' Pig.‘Bar and Ingot. 46; Old Copper, 86 
91 lb. Manufactiued (including ail articleg of 
which Coupe ;is a 'component of chief value;, 
411 ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Ciake. .©17.606 

^ Anchor ” Brand..© 176 


Sheet aud Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


I I 

I I 

k o 


o 

2 


T3 

a 

< 


30- 


-72 


86 - 


48-96- 

48- 


60-96- 

60- 
84- 
84- 


-96 

-96 


-96- 


-96 


-96 


Over 84 in.wide! 


i 

8 

i 

N 

0 

8 

8 

8 

1. 

s 

X 


CO 



© 

^8 

« 

5 

0 

s 

2 

2 

2 

f* 


c* 
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9» 
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00 





QO 


25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

25 

25 

25 

26 

28 

30 

34 


25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

33 

86 


25 

26 

26 

28 

80 

84 

88 


25 

25 

27 

29 

81 

85 



25 

25 

28 

80 

82 

86 



25 

26 

30 

82 

87 




25 

26 

81 






26 

27 







27 

28 







28 

30 








All Bath Tub Sheeu. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. 90.28 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % Inch diameter and over, per 

poimd. .256 

Cmcles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet tkipper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets. 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to out 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices, 

Cmd or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cenoiper pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Plats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.286 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.296 

10 ounce and up to I 2 ounce.Sif 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 mcbes diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 z 48 

each. 86 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 z 60 each .306 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. z bO 

in.), each. .156 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. z 66 

In.), each.126 

For tinning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. z 62 

in.) each.126 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 2V46 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, l^.Net 

Rram and Copper Tubes. 
Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

% inch Vlb.606 


..426 
..406 
..896 
. 876 

..846 


inch V lb.476 

yk “ “ 416 

W “ “ 396 

« “ “ 876 

% •• •• 366 

1 •• ” 846 

\\i ” •* 816 

Roll and Sbeet Rrass* 

Difloount from list..10 © 16 $ 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, 91.50 V 100 b. 

Western spelter. 5U6 

** bergenport ”. 8 f 2 e 

“Bertha^’.7% © 86 

Zinc. 

Duty ; Sheet, 2H6 V !»• 

600 lb casks. (^6 

Per b.76 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. 9 S IP 100 b. Old Lead, 26 If b. Pipe 
and Sheets. 86 9 11>- 

American.5Vd6 

Newark. 6 M 6 

Bar.5^4 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. 6 V 46 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.1.5f 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount.40s 

Sheet, subjei’t to trade discount.7V46 

Solder. 

H ® H (Guaranteed). . 156 

Extra Wiping . 136 

Tbe prices of the manv other qualit'es of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.^ b 189i © 146 

Hallett 8 . “ 11V46 

Plnmbev*) Rrass Rrorlt. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Uround Bibhsand stops.55AiO<ft2 

Ground ‘^tons. Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55A10<S2 

Corporation Cocks.55A10A2 


Corporation C^ks, 
Western list. 


* Mueller” Pattern, from 

.56AllMtt 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_rOftlOAl 

Compression Basin Cocks.SOAlQftt 

Ompression Basin and Sink Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.dOAIOAt 

CoQipres-ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.50&10M 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. 50AlOAt 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, 801 Clocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks snd 

Ball Cocks.50Al(At 

Basin Plugs and Basin Orates.66A19AI 

Bath and Wash Trav Pluzs. .55&10dt 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Rasm 
Valves. Sewer snd Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valve«i, Piii^ Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Vaives and Suction Baskets.&6AiOAt 

Basin Clamps, Basm Joints and Strainers S5AlOAt 
Boiler Couullngf, Ground Face, per set 

91.26.disie 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per set.91-99.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain CouplingB, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56A10A2 

Union Joints.OOAIOAI 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55Al0ft2 

Hoae Goods . 66A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Rrasa and 

Iron Work. 

Dtooouut 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.COtlOAt 

Finished Brass Globe Vaives. with Finished 

Brass Wneels.4OA10A1 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

OOAlOdt 

Brass Globe Angle and Comer Valves._60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.OOAlOAt 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frmk's Patent. 

ondlOAl 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.OUdlOdt 

Brass Check Valves.tfOdlOftt 

brass Hose Valves.dOAlOAt 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .OOAlOtt 

Brass Safety Valves.QOAlOAt 

Brass Vacuum Valves.SOdl^dt 

Brass Whistle VaWes.6»dlOA2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

SOAlOdt 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.SOdlOAt 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10A2 

Brass skeam Cocks.673^l0ft2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.. 57HAlOAt 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and On Cuds.. 

60A10ftf 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

60A10d2 

Brass Lubricators.tOAlOAt 

Brass Air Valves.60AIOA2 

Brass Air Cocks.60A10ftf 

Brass Gauge Cocks. 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .60Al(Mbi 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion JointB.50Al0Af 

Brass Tesi Pumps.50A10ft2 

Brasa Steam Fittings, Rough.6udl0d2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Fmished.2 AlOdtt 

Brass Union Joints.60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nlpnles .. ..56A10d2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusiole and Boiler 

Plugs.66A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle, Cross and Check 

Valves .66A10d2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressnr*. 

Butterfly and Foot Valvea.65A10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 6M10A9 

All Iron Valves.66A10A2 


nHseellaneoiis. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plt^and Busbiiigs .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...7QA19 
. ..75dl0 




Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Pamters*.V b 22 © 24« 

•• Ordinary. 66 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 © 

• »* ** bast. 286 

Black Paint in oil.kegs, 86 ; assorted cans. 116 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best... .40 © 656 

” ” ” Inofl.45 ©556 

” Chinese dry .. . 706 

“ Ultramarine.18 ©806 

Brown, Spanish. lUf 

•* Van Dyke.10 ©126 

Dryers. Patent American. .as 8 *d cans, 96; kegs 7# 

Green, Chrome. 16 © 286 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 © 18 © 266 

Green, Paris.Food, 206; best 966 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 806; best 356 

Iron • aiTjt Bright Red.W b 2W6 

Iron Paint Brown . fl b 1H6 

Iron Paint, Purple. .9 b .36 

Iron Paint. Ground in oil. Bright _19 b 6 ^ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Red .V b 5^6 

Iron Puint, Ground in oil. Brown.F b 5U6 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.If b 06 

Litharge. ^ 

Mmerai Paints.2 © 46 

Orange Mineral.106 

Red Lead. Am#»rlcen. 6 U 6 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.91.66 ©91-72 

Red Venetian in oil.asst'd cans, 116 ; kegs, 86 

Red Indian Dry.9©lt6 

Rose Pink. 10© 
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SPEECH RECORDERS ARD REPRODUCERS. 

For years the registering and reproduc¬ 
ing of sound by mechanical means have 
been subjects of interesting study, the 
prosecution of which has finally given re¬ 
sults promising to be of direct commercial 
value. There are undoubtedly some 
among our readers who remember the first 
measurable successful attempt in this line 
made public about ten years ago, the ap¬ 
paratus used being the Edison phonograph, 


ferred the sound vibrations of the 
disk. A series of indentations were thus 
produced on the tinfoil, which, being a 
non-elastic substance, retained them. If 
now the part w hich the mouthpiece played 
was reversed, the indented tinfoil could be 
used to reproduce the sound. This was 
best effected by a special mouthpiece of 
larger size, with a diaphragm of similar 
construction. This was so adjusted that 
the point was made to work along the in¬ 
dentations, setting the diaphragm in vi¬ 
brations, which, being communicated to 


a number of experimental stages. In its 
present shape it gives every promise of 
meeting the requirements of a practical 
substitute for a stenographer, taking dicta¬ 
tions as readily and, in fact, more accu¬ 
rately and reproducing them for tran¬ 
scription by typewriter or other means 
when required. For this purpose it 
w'ill shortly be offered to the public. 
The main principle of Mr. Tainter’s phono- 
graph-graphophone is the same as that un¬ 
derlying Mr. Edison's improved apparatus, 
though in detail the tw o differ, as will be 



Fig. 1 .—The Edison Phonograph. 

SPEECH RECORDING AND REPRODUCING APPARATUS. 


to descriptions of which it is of some in¬ 
terest to refer at the present time. Com¬ 
pared with what has more recently been 
accomplished, this original machine ap¬ 
pears as a rather crude device, though 
the character of the results which it 
yielded was striking and the mechanism 
exceedingly simple. Briefly described, it 
consisted of a cylinder coat^ wdth tinfoil, 
and so mounted in a frame that by 
means of a crank and screw a rotary and 
at the same time a longitudmal motion 
could be imparted to it. The sound to be 
recorded was directed into a mouthpiece 
closed by a thin elastic metal disk. By 
means of a spring a small steel point, 
rounded at the end, was fixed to the back 
of the disk and pressed gently against the 
surface of tinfoil, to which it trans- 


the air, reproduced the sound more or less 
accurately. Experiments with this early 
instrument, which we witnessed at the 
time, showed that sound could be repro¬ 
duced with it so as to be heard by a large 
audience. The sheet of tinfoil could be 
kept for an indefinite period, and could be 
made to give reproductions when desired. 
The tinfoil cylinder w’as turned by hand, 
the attempt bemg made to give it as uni¬ 
form and regular a motion as possible. 
For physical laboratory researches the ap¬ 
paratus was employed to a slight extent, but 
was not adapted to any special practical 
use. 

The engravings which we give in this 
issue, however, show the latest and most 
improved form of the phonograph, which, 
as may be readily imagined, passed through 

D 


seen later. At present there are in exist¬ 
ence only a few of Mr. Edison's phono¬ 
graphs of the latest type, and we were 
kindly given opportunity to examine, pho¬ 
tograph and sketch one, and are thus en¬ 
abled to first present it to our readers. It is 
in this form that it will be offered for public 
use. The general view will show at once that 
important modifications have been made. 
To begin with, in the later instruments, as 
in this one, the recording cylinder coated 
with tinfoil has been superseded by one of 
hardened wax. This is slipped over a 
mandrel mounted on a spindle which at 
the opposite end is threaaed and rests in 
two beings. Behind the spindle and the 
wax cylinder is a rod, upon which is ar¬ 
ranged a slide, having at one end an arm, 
carrying a pivoted head with two dia- 
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phragrns, one for recordiner and the other 
for reproducing sounds, and at the other 
end an arm adapted to engage a screw cut 
on the spindle, and also, by a liooked por¬ 
tion, another screw nearer the front, called 
a “kick-back” screw. The manner in 
which the arm is thrown into and out of 
gear with the screws will be better under¬ 
stood from Fig. 4. In Fig. 1 it will be 
noticed that at the extreme front right- 
hand end of the machine is a milled head 
controlling, as shown in Figs. 4 ahd 5, a 
small cam which can be made to tilt the 
pivoted bar A through a certain angle, 
which will be shown by an index and 
marks on the head B. Upon the angles 
through which the bar is tilted depends 
the hight of its front edge. On this rests 
the hooked portion of the arm shown at 
the left in Fig. 1. The hook itself en¬ 
gages with the “ kick-back” screw un¬ 
derneath, while the main spindle screws 
is engaged on the top by a threaded section 
on the under side of the arm. The recording 
and reproducing diaphragm frame also is 
supported on the edge of the bar A (Figs. 

4 and 5). When this bar is so turned that 
its edge is at its lowest position, the arm 
at the left in Fig. 1 also is at its lowest 
position, and consequently its threaded 
position is in gear with the main spindle 
screw, imparting to the diaphragms a 
lateral movement. By slightly turning the 
head B the edge of the bar A is raised, rais¬ 
ing with it the diaphragm frame, so as to 
have the stylus of whichever one may be 
in working position clear the wax cylinder 
and raising also the hooked arm, throwing it 
out of gear with the main spindle screw. 
The spindle and cylinder then revolve idly. 
By turning the head B further and raising 
the edge of the bar A still higher, the 
hook of the arm is brought into gear with 
the “kick-back ” screw. This screw is of 
much coarser pitch than the other and re¬ 
volves in the reverse direction, its office 
being, in reproducing, to bring the stylus 
on the reproducing diaphragm back to any 
desired point, as may be determined by 
the scale and index on the front of the 
machine, so as to repeat any particular 
part of the record. The arm may be 
thrown into or out of gear with the main 
screw' by a treadle arrangement not shown, 
so that in transcribing the record on the 
wax cylinder by means of a typewriter, for 
example, the operator may stop the repro¬ 
duction with his foot at any point, after 
having heard as much as he can conven¬ 
iently remember, and proceed again when 
ready for the next sentence. 

The position of the diaphragms can be 
readily adjusted by swin^ng the head in 
which they are mounted so as to bring 
either the recorder or the reproducer, as 
required, in its proper place in front of 
the wax cylinder. Suitable adjusting 
screws are, moreover, provided for secur¬ 
ing a proper degree of pressure between 
the stylus of each diaphra£rm and the cyl¬ 
inder. The recording diaphragm, shown 
in its working position in our engraving, 
is furnished with a funnel-shaped mouth¬ 
piece, attached to a short, flexible tube, 
and in Fig. 2 is represented, with its ac¬ 
cessories, on an enlarged scale. The dia¬ 
phragm proper consists of a very thin 
plate of malleable glass and the stylus is 
attached to its center, being, in addition, 
pivotally connected to a spring arm fixed 
to the side of the diaphragm holder. 
Fitted slightly in advance of the stylus is 
a small knife, clearly show n in the illus¬ 
tration, which prepares a new, clean sur¬ 
face for the impression, cutting away all 
traces of previous records should there 
have been any on the wax. Of the repro¬ 
ducing diaphragm we give a detail view 
also, in Fig. 3. It con.sists of bolting .silk 
thinly coated with shellac, and the needle 
or stylus is attixched to its center through 
the intervention of a small piece of cork, 
being, besides, connected writh the side of 
the diaphragm-holder, as in the case of 


the recorder, by an arm, as showm. In 
reproducing musical notes the cork sup¬ 
port just mentioned is replaced by rubber, 
this material having been found more 
satisfactory for the purpose because of 
its greater elasticity. The sound 
waves produced by the diaphragm are 
transmitted through a rubber tube, which 
is branched and provided at its extremi¬ 
ties with ear pieces similar to those of a 
stethoscope. These are lightly placed in 
the ears of the o|)erator. To make the 
necessity of this clear, we will explain that 
in the early form of phonograph distinct¬ 
ness and accuracy were sacrificed to vol¬ 
ume of sound, while in the present instru¬ 
ment the reverse is the case; .so that while 


for action on the w^ax cylinder, or phono¬ 
gram, as it is chilled. As this revolves the 
small knife previously mentioned, operat¬ 
ing similarly to a lathe tool, prepares a 
smooth surface on the wax, and, in virtue 
of the arrangement adopted, is immediately 
followed by the recording stylus, which, 
under the influence of the vibrations of the 
glass diaphragm produced by the sound 
entering the mouthpiece, cuts into the wax 
and produces corresponding indentations. 

The diaphragm w ith its stylus and knife 
is fed along by the screw cut on the main 
spindle, the “ kick-back ” screw being out 
of gear, and slowly traverses the wax cyl¬ 
inder. After the record is made, the car¬ 
riage is again returned to the point of 



Fiij. A.—End View of DtHengaging Fig. b.—Elevation of Disengaging 

Gear. Gear. 
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the reproduced sound is audible only to 
the operator equipped with the branched 
tube and ear pieces referred to, it is heard 
exactly as it was delivered into the mouth¬ 
piece against the, recording diaphragm, 
all the variations of tone being faithfully 
given. So delicate is the reproduction 
that there is no difficulty in recognizing all 
the peculiarities of a familiar voice which 
may have been brought to act on the 
recorder. Motion for the instrument is 
supplied by a .small electric motor in the 
box forming the ba.se of the apparatus, 
connection being made with a battery. 
The governor only of the motor can be 
seen in Fig. 1, at the extreme left. The 
motion is transmitted to the main spindle 
and to the “ kick-back ” screw by a num¬ 
ber of small belts and pulleys. From 
what we have thus far said it will per¬ 
haps have already been understood that in 
using the phonograph the recording dia¬ 
phragm is first placed in its proper position 


starting, the recording di^hragm is re¬ 
placed by the reproducing diaphragm, and 
the carriage is again moved forward by 
the spindle screw as the cylinder revolves, 
causing the stylus of the reproducing dia¬ 
phragm to traverse the path made by the 
recording ifeedle. As the point of the 
curved wire attached to the diaphra^ 
follows the indentations of the wax cylin¬ 
der, the reproducing diaphragm is made 
to vibrate in a manner similar to that of 
the recording diaphragm, thereby faith¬ 
fully reproducing the sounds uttered into 
the receiving mouthpiece. 

A little thought will suggest a variety 
of uses for the phonograph. It may be 
employed for dictations and testimony in 
court, for reporting speeches, for the re¬ 
production of vocal music, for teaching 
languages, for correspondence, &c. In 
dictating, one may talk as rapidly as one 
chooses, every word and syllable will be 
caught upon the delicate wax cylinder, 
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and afterward the latter may be trans¬ 
ferred to the phono^aph of a copyist, 
who may listen to the words of a phono¬ 
gram and write out the manuscript. If 
any portion of the speech is not under- 
stooa by the transcriber, it may be* re¬ 
peated as often as necessary. In a similar 
manner a compositor may set his type di¬ 
rectly from the dictation of the machine, 
without the necessity of ‘‘copy,” as it is 
now known. The wax cylinders are very 
light, and may readily be mailed in spec¬ 
ially devised mailing cases. A number of 
records may be made on each cylinder 
owing to the thickness of the wax walls, 
the surface of which is cleared before every 
new series of impresssons by the knife 
which travels in aavance of the recording 
stylus. A performance of the apparatus 
which we had the pleasure of attending a 
few weeks ago was very striking and dem¬ 
onstrated in an entirely satisfactory man¬ 
ner, its capacity for accurate sound repro¬ 
duction. 

Similar in principle to the phonograph, 
as we have stated in the fore^ing, is the 


pared hardened wax and is very light. 
Not more than one tracing over its surface 
can be made, but its cheapness obviates 
the objection which might otherwise be 
raised to throwing it away and substituting 
a new one with a fresh surface. Below 
the cylinder is arranged a pan for receiving 
the tine shreds of wax which the record¬ 
ing stylus cuts from it, the number of 
grooves to the inch being about 160. At 
the right hand of the instrument is 
arranged a small rock shaft, provided with 
a cross arm and two keys working a clutch, 
by which the driving wheel is thrown into 
and out of connection with the gearing of 
the machine. 

Upon the tube which incloses the feed¬ 
screw is placed a counter-weighted saddle, 
A, provided with a follower, which enters 
the slot of the tube and engages the feed¬ 
screw. The saddle carries a frame, in 
which is arranged a diaphragm of mica 
provided with a stylus, which engraves the 
record in the surface of the cylinder. The 
arrangement will be more readily under¬ 
stood by referring to Fig. 7, which repre¬ 


recorder, a light spring, however, being 
used to press the stylus against the record 
cylinder. This spring is not necessary in 
the case of the recorder, since the weight 
of this with its attachments is much greater 
and amply sufficient to give a satisfactory 
impression on the wax. 

In reproducing what has been recorded 
on the cylinder the recorder is replaced by 
I the arrangement just described, and ear 
pieces of the branched tube are adjusted 
in the ears of the operator. The appar¬ 
atus being put in motion and one of the 
small clutch keys shown on the right of 
the machine being pressed the reproduc¬ 
tion of what is recorded on the wax cylin¬ 
der commences, and when as many words 
as is desired are produced a slight pressure 
on the second key stops the cylmder, while 
the motion of the driving-wheel at the 
left continues, and the words reproduced 
are printed by the type-writer. The first 
key 16 then pressed again, and a few more 
words of the record produced, which arc 
in turn printed by the type-writer, and so 
on throughout the record. The capacity 



Fig. 6 .—The Phonograph-Graphophone. 
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phonograph-OTaphophone, invented a num¬ 
ber of years later by Mr. Charles Sumner 
Tainter and rapidly developed by him into 
a practical and commercially valuable 
machine. Our engravings of it will show 
that, as compared with Mr. Edison’s device, 
it is an exceedingly simple piece of appa¬ 
ratus. Fig. 6, which we prepared from a 
photograph, represents a general view'. 
The frame of the machine consists of end 
pieces connected by longitudinal rods. In 
the top of the frame is jourfialed a fine 
screw inclosed in a slotted tube, the screw 
being driven through a train of spur- 
wheels from the main shaft joumalea in 
the lower part of the left-hand end piece. 
The main shaft, besides carrying the gear¬ 
ing which moves the feed screw, is pro¬ 
vided with a conical chuck. In the 
opposite end of the frame is journaled a 
spring-pressed spindle, which also carries 
a comcal chuck of the same form and size 
as that on the main shaft. The cylinder 
upon which the sound is to be recorded is 
received between these chucks in much the 
same manner as the bobbin is placed in the 
bobbin wrinder of a sewing machine, the 
cylinder being revolved by frictional con- 
t:ict with the chuck on the main shaft. 
The cylinder consists of a spirally wound 
strip of paper coated with a specially pre¬ 


sents a section through the recording dia¬ 
phragm and clearly explains its construc¬ 
tion. It will be noticed that a metal 
bridge extends across the face of the dia¬ 
phragm, being attached to opposite sides 
of the diaphragm holder, and rests, at its 
middle, upon the record cylinder a little in 
advance of the stylus, thus supporting the 
weight of the diaphragm and its direct 
attachments. The depth to which the 
stylus penetrates the wax coating is in this 
way also regulated. Fig. 7 shows, further, 
that the saddle A is made up of two parts, 
hinged on top so that, together with the 
diaphragm holder, it can readily be re¬ 
moved. The recording action is much the 
same as in the phonograph, the diaphragm 
with its stylus being fed along the axis of 
the wax-coated cylinder by the screw B, 
while tracing its record on the wax. A 
separate ana smaller reproducing dia¬ 
phragm also is used, its construction being 
illustrated in Fig. 8. The reproducing 
stylus is pivoted, as shown, and transmits 
its vibrations to the diaphragm through a 
delicate rod. From the diaphragm holder 
is led a flexible tube, branched as in the 
case oi the phonograph, and similarly pro¬ 
vided with ear pieces, the whole being 
shown in Fig. 9. It is mounted on the 
tube inclosing the feed-screw B, like the 


of a wax cylinder 6 inches long and H 
inches in diameter when dictated to at the 
rate of 160 words per minute is about 700 
words, this, however, depending upon the 
1 surface velocity. 

The groove cut in the wax by the re¬ 
cording stylus is only T^^^W-inch wide and 
less than this depth, and 161 grooves to 
the inch are cut on the cylinder. The 
total length of the record on a 6-inch cyl¬ 
inder will therefore be about 250 feet. 
Cylinders 2, 4 and 6 inches long are used. 
The operation of changing them does not 
occupy more than a few seconds. Motion 
is derived from a small electric motor of 
special design, the invention of Dr. Orazio 
I Lugo, of New York, worked by a battery. 

! In PMg. 6 it is sec^n at the left toward the 
' rear. Changes of speed may be effected 
I by a switchboard ^ann in front, at the 
I right. 

It is of no little interest to note that 
i within the past half year phonograph- 
' graphophones have been to some extent in 
! practical every-day use, and have demon¬ 
strated their entire practicability and value 
as labor-saving devices. They w'ere used 
in Washington in both houses of Congress 
for work in connection with reporting the 
proceedings and also by members for the 
dictation of their correspondence, &c. We 
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understand that many of the leading 
stenographers and lawyers at Washington 
arealsousing them, and find them of great 
help in their work. Thousands of record 
cylinders have been issued to supply these 
machines. Like the wax cylinders of the 
phonograph, they can be made to repro¬ 
duce the records on them over and over 
again, and can be sent through the mails 
in specially devised boxes. 

Both Mr. Edison’s and Mr. Tainter’s 
machines are controlled by the North 


Mr. Tainter’s design bids fair to be the 
more extensively employed, the character 
of its work being highly satisfactory for 
the purpose held mainly in view, and its 
construction throughout being simpler 
than that of the phonograph proper. Per 
haps our readers have arrived at the same 
conclusion after having compared the gen¬ 
eral views Figs. 1 and 6. At the same 
time, we do not wish to be understood as 
desiring to disparacre in any w'av Mr. 
Edison's apparatus. Its design and con¬ 


cent atlas which the Geological Survey of 
that State have prepared and published, 
will be sold at the price of 25 cents each, 
either singly or in lots. This price is said 
to cover simply the cost of paper, printing 
and postage. Nothing finer in the way of 
topographical maps has been done by any 
of the State Surveys, and a real public 
service has been rendered in making these 
sheets available at a price so reasonable. 

Steam Trials of the Italian Armorclad 
Lepanto. 

A paper of special interest was present¬ 
ed at the last meeting of the British In¬ 
stitution of Naval A^rchitects by Major 
Soliani, giving particulars of the steam 
trials of the Italian ironclad Lepanto. In 
these trials it was the first tune that a 
power of 16,000 indicated horse-power had 
been developed on board an ironclad, giv¬ 
ing her a speed of over 18 knots, and mat 
a Targe number of locomotive boilers, in 
connection also with boilers of a different 
kind, had been worked together with com¬ 
plete success. The principal dimensions 
of the Lepanto are as follows:— 

Length between perpendiculars 400 feet 6 indies. 

Breath. 72 feet 9 inches. 

Depth, molded. 46 feet 

Mean draft, normal. 28 feet 4 inches. 

Area of mioship section. 1843 square feet 

Displacement.13,851 tons. 

The ship is entirely built of steel, and 
has no sheathing on her bottom. There 
are six compartments of boilers, but only 
the two near the engine-rooms have marine 
oval boilers, four in each, and the remain¬ 
ing four compartments have locomotive 
boilers, four in each, making a total num- 
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American Phonograph Company, 160-164 
Broadway, New York, and will be offered 
to the public at the same fixed rates per 
year or part of a year, this plan being 
adopted in preference to disposing of them 
by outright sale. Phxispective users can 
thus have their choice of either of the 
machines uninfluenced by difference in 
cost, and the demand for either the one or 
the other will be, to some extent, a meas¬ 
ure of its popularity and special adapta¬ 
tion to every-day requirements. On our 
part it would seem to us that, for general 
utility, the phonograph-graphophone of 


struction are characteristic of the invent¬ 
or’s high attainments in the line of applied 
science, and we are inclined to think that 
for special uses, as in laboratory work, it 
may be found superior to the other. But 
its greater complication in its present 
shape would seem to be a drawback of 
some importance. Whether or not we are 
correct in this will be shown by future 
developments. 

Prof. George H. Cook, of New Bruns 
wick, the State Geologist of New Jersey, 
announces that the sheets of the magnifi- 


ber of eight oval marine boilers and 16 
locomotive boilers. The trials were to be 
made in accordance with the following 
programme, proposed by Messrs. John 
Penn & Sons, and accepted by the Ministry 
of Marine:—(1) A trim with only two oval 
boilers lighted, and the after engines only 
at work on the compoimd system, to as¬ 
certain the most economical steaming of 
the ship. (2) A trial with the eight 
oval boilers lighted, the four en¬ 
gines working compound. (3) Ditto, 
with the four engines working airect ex¬ 
pansion. (4) A forced draft trial with 
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only the after set of engines and boilers at 
work, the engines working direct. (5) A 
forced draft trial with all ei^ht oval l^il> 
ers and eight locomotive boilers lighted, 
the four engines working direct. (6) A 
full-power forced draft trial or trials with 
all me engines and boilers at work, the 
engines working direct. This programme 
was not completely carried out, on account 
of the ship having been put into commis¬ 
sion, which prevented the final 18,000 
indicated horse-power trial being made. 
The trials were made along the eastern 
coast of the Gulf of Genoa, from Spezia 
to Genoa and back, the two runs being 
altogether of over 80 nautical miles. A 
portion of the forward run from Spezia 
to Genoa was taken in each trial to bring 
up the engines to the desired speed, 
iiter the rather discouraging experience 
with locomotive boilers working in sets on 
board some ships, as the Flavio Gioja of 
the royal Italian Navy and the Polyphemus 
of the Royal English Navy, some fear was 
entertained that similar troubles might be 
experienced with the Lepanto, in which 
the difficulty appeared to be still greater, 
considering the large number of boilers to 
be worked together in so many different 
separate compartments. But nothing of 
the kind happened. Everything went to 
prove the contrary. From the very begin¬ 
ning of the preliminary trials, which took 
place toward the end of last year, the 
locomotive boilers gave evidence of 
their good working, which went on 
increasing trial after trial, so as to 
be now an established fact. They 
never primed or gave any trouble what¬ 
ever. The feeding was occasionally un¬ 
certain, but the fault was due to air that 
collected in the main feed-pipe. This im¬ 
perfection was removed, ana on the last 
two trials the feeding was quite satisfact¬ 
ory. After each one of the last three 
forced-draft trials the Jocomotive boil¬ 
ers had tubes leaking, but in small num¬ 
ber, and not more, comparatively, than the 
oval boilers, which, even in this respect, 
did not behave better. Moreover, there 
were discrepancies between the diifierent 
compartments of boilers, locomotive as 
well as oval, which shows that the man- 
a^ment of the fires has a great deal to do 
with this matter. The engines worked 
very satisfactorily all through the trials, 
without the slighest hitch occurring in any 
part of the whole machinery. This cir¬ 
cumstance helped, no doubt, to some ex¬ 
tent the ^od performance of the boilers, 
which had never to be checked or ham¬ 
pered when in full swing. The power de¬ 
veloped was 16,150 indicated horse-power, 
which gave a speed of 18.38 knots, the dis¬ 
placement of the vessel at the time being 
14,860 tons, and the mean draft of 
water 804 feet. 

This association of locomotive with or¬ 
dinary marine boilers as a cheap way of 
getting a portion of the power requir^ in 
war ships has attracted attention for many 
years, and would, no doubt, have been 
more widely developed had it not been for 
the somewhat dii^oura^ng experience 
which the system gave nse to in the En¬ 
glish navy. 


A Chicago Elevated Project. —An¬ 
other elevated railway scheme has been 
projected in Chicago. On the 29th ult. 
articles of incorporation were recorded in 
the office of the Secretary of State of the 
Chicago West Division Elevated Railroad 
Company, with a capital of $10,000,000. 
It is intended to construct a railroad from 
a point in the south town of Chicago, 
north of Harrison street, west of Clark 
street, south of the river, to the western 
limits of the city, between Harrison and 
Lake streets, with four branch^. The 
board of directors are Andrew Onderdonk, 
of New York; James Ross, of Sherbrook, 
Quebec; William D. Howard, John J. P. 


Odell, James Deering, George S. Willits 
and William G. McCormick, of Chicago. 
Henry B. Robbins and Charles L. Brooke 
are incorporators, but not members of the 
board of directors. The scheme of the 
incorporators is a big one. The route pro¬ 
posed is sufficiently indicated above, but it 
is claimed that with the exact line of travel 
they have in view no fine residences or 
buildings will be interfered with. The 
incorporators will, at an early day, apply 
to the Council for an ordinance permitting 
them to go ahead with their scheme. It is 
the idea to cross the river by means of the 
bridge, and it is said that the inconven¬ 
ience caused by the opening of the bridge 
during the navigable season will be but 
small, as the cars, ruiming on their own 
unobstructed roadbed, can make good 
time when in motion. The fare is to be 
5 cents. 


Paper Belting. 


Messrs. Crane Bros., of Westfield, Mass., 
have contributed to Mr. Cooper’s book on 
“The Use of Belting,” some interesting 

C articulars relating to their paper driving 
elts. These are made from pure linen 
stock and can be made of any desired 
thickness, width and length. They are 
recommended only for straight and un¬ 
shifted belts, and none are made less than 
6 inches wide. They will not stretch nor 
change shape, and being made all in one 
piece, of even thickness, will run smoothly 
and straight. They are claimed to be 
equal in durability with leather, and equal 
also in strength. They adhere to the 
pulleys very closely and generate no elec¬ 
tricity while running. Furthermore, they 
are quite fiexible, and are claimed not to 
crack in passing over pulleys even as small 
as 6 inches in diameter. They are not 
affected by heat ^t ordinary temperatures, 
nor by dust or oil, but will not run in 
water. Compounds similar to those used 
for stuffing leather belts, or black lead, 
mixed with sperm oil, are said to be very 
good to apply to these belts when dry and 
slipping. , 

Electric Motive Power. 

The electric motor business which was 
in a nascent state a few years ago is now 
developing at an even faster rate than the 
electric light business, though the amount 
of capital invested and the value of the 
plant is comparatively small. At the 
present time there are in use, in Boston 
for example, a large number of small 
moters for various purposes, furnishing in 
all about, roughly estimating, 500 horse¬ 
power. In New York City it is estimated that 
there is about 800 horse-power furnished 
by electric motors for various small indus¬ 
tries. In Philadelphia there are a consid¬ 
erable number of electric motors in con¬ 
stant use, and the same is true of Buffalo, 
Cincinnati and Cleveland and their num¬ 
ber is rapidly growing in all the large 
cities. In Chicago and Detroit the num¬ 
ber is smaller and the use somewhat 
restricted owing to the efforts being made 
by municipal authorities to have the wires 
put underground and the consequent diffi¬ 
culty in making additions to the systems 
of overhead wires. The motors in use 
range in power from 4 horse-power to 16 
horse-power. A number of motors of ^ 
horse-power and others of 25 horse-power 
are also in use. In addition to the largest 
cities mentioned above, there is a consider¬ 
able number of motors used in the smaller 
cities, such as Bangor, Me.; Lowell, New- 
buryport, Lynn and Springfield, Mass.; 
Providence, Pawtucket and Woonsocket, 
R. I., and other of the smaller cities of the 
East, and in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other W estem cities. 

The question naturally arises as to the 
uses which these motors, furnishing as 

E 


they do small amounts of power, are put. 
In a general way it may be said that they 
are employed in all those industries and 
work which has formerly been done by 
a small amount of steam-power or by the 
gas engines and water-motors which have 
been quite extensively employed during 
the last few years. They are employed 
for driving air compressors, bookbinding 
machinery, bakers’ machinery, blowers, 
cranes, carpenters’ machinery, cash car¬ 
riers, coffee mills, chums, drug mills, 
dumb waiters, dentists’ lathes, drill 
presses, elevators, grindstones, hydraulic 
presses, hatters’ machinery, ice-cream 
freezers, jewelers’ lathes, knitting ma¬ 
chines, lathe working machinery, laundry 
machinery, looms, paper box machinery, 
polishing machines, pue driving, printing 
presses, quotation transmitters, sewing 
machines, stamping machines, ventilating 
machines, washing machines, and a hun¬ 
dred other small uses. 

Perhaps the most important use of motors 
at present is on elevators, printing presses 
ana sewing machines, and in each line a 
large and increasing number are constantly 
being used. The increase in the many 
different outside uses is even faster. 
Wherever a moderate amount of power is 
needed the electric motor can supply it. 
The economy of the stationary electric 
motor over small steam and gas engines is 
claimed to be considerable. It is based 
upon the fact that large engines consume 
much less coal for the power furnished 
than do small engines. 

In the transference of power through 
the dynamo and motor to the machinery 
about 20 or so per cent, is lost, but even 
with this it can be seen that large power 
may be produced at a central station and 
sold out to consumers cheaper than they 
could produce it by small engines. In¬ 
candescent electric light lighting compan¬ 
ies can afford to sell the motor power 
cheap, as the motor business is of great and 
positive advantage to them in giving em¬ 
ployment and earning capacity to their 
plant when it would otherwise be idle and 
profitless. This arises from the fact that 
most of the electric lighting is done at 
night, and the machinery and plant of the 
company is then employed, while during 
the day time it woula be idle. The ad¬ 
vantage to the consumer of electric power 
is found partly in the greater neatness, 
cleanliness and compactness of the motor 
as compared with engines, and from the 
fact that the motors require no attendance 
and the power can be turned on or off by 
a switch. The motors themselves as 
mechanical devices are claimed to be 
about 25 per cent, cheaper than engines. 
In most cases the motors are sold outright 
to the consumers, and the power is leased, 
but sometimes both motor and power are 
leased. 


The Italian Admiralty have recently 
caused to be carried out a number of ex¬ 
periments with a view to testing the com¬ 
parative merits of castor oil and of olive 
oil for lubricating purposes on board ship. 
From the results obtained they have given 
orders that henceforth all exposed pa^ of 
machinery are to be lubricated exclusively 
with castor ■ oil, while mineral oils are to 
be used for cylinder and similar lubri¬ 
cation. 


The Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association have issued in pamphlet form 
the new classification of freight for the 
use of all lines between Eastern and 
Western points and Southern points. This 
classification went into effect on the first 
of this month. 


Evans & Howard, of St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of fire-brick, gas retorts 
and sewer-pipe, have issued a new cata¬ 
logue. 
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Peculiar Electrical Phenomena. | 

Some very singular electrical phenomena 
were observed on two very dry days at a 
printing office in Mayence, Germany, when 
the establishment seemed to be converted 
into a huge electrical battery. According 
to the EnglUh Mechanic electric sjparlu 
several centimeters long could be drawn 
with the fingers from all parts of the print¬ 
ing machinery, just as may be done from a 
chi^ged electric machine. The action of 
the sparks became so pronounced that the 
layers-on and takers on (who, it should be 
remarked, in German printing offices are 
mostly young women) refused to work, as 
burning sparks were emitted every time 
the machines were touched with the hands. 
The electrical phenomena were most strik¬ 
ing in the machines used for lithographic 


The floors of the several machine rooms | 
are also laid thick in asphalt, and the 
machineiy is fixed direct to this flooring, 
so that it is likewise perfectly isolated. 
There are only a few iron columns having 
direct connection with the earth. On the 
morning of the day on which the startling 
phenomenon described w^ first observed, 
all the machine belts had been greased 
with a mixture consisting of resin and lin¬ 
seed oil, serving to increase the friction 
between the belts and the pulleys. As 
soon as the machinery was set in motion, 
each individual pulley was converted into 
an electric machine on a large scale, nega¬ 
tive electricity being formed on the Mt 
covered with resin, and positive electricity 
on the iron oulley. The stored electricity, 
of course, was immediately given off when¬ 
ever one of the machines, which for the 


ing only been issued November 22, 1887. 
Chester A. Hodge is the inventor of the 
present form of fencing made, also the 
owner of the machinery patents and 
builder of the machines, while the Larm 
Mfg. Company have the exclusive license 
for the use of the machinery and the 
manufacture of the fencing. At present 
four machines are in operation, but others 
are being built and six more will be run¬ 
ning in time for the fall trade, to be fol¬ 
lowed by additional machines as fast as 
they can be completed. 

The principles involved in the construc¬ 
tion of the machine to make this fencing 
and to twist and spool it are very in¬ 
genious, and worthy of detailed descrip¬ 
tion and illustration. We find, however, 
that the space at our command is too lim¬ 
ited to admit of showing all the eograv- 



MACHINE FOR MAKING SPUR WIRE FENCING, AT THE WORKS OF THE LARM MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


printing. A strong paper made of cellu¬ 
lose was being printed at the time, and the 
takers-off observed a slight crackling as 
the sheets, which adhered pretty closely 
to the oil-cloth covering of the cylinder, 
were being withdrawn. This crackling 
was finally developed into a loud explosion, 
accompanied by beautiful flashes from 10 
to 12 centimeters (from 4 inches to 5 
inches) in length. The discharges are 
stated to have been more effective the 
more quickly the sheets loaded with elec¬ 
tricity were withdrawn. A small circular 
saw mounted about 4 inches from an iron 
column discharged at intervals of from 20 
to 80 seconds, when driven, powerful elec¬ 
tric sparks, accompanied by loud explo¬ 
sions, upon the column. Ibese phenom¬ 
ena were observed for hours, and continued 
two days, when the printing office be¬ 
came free from electncity, and has re¬ 
mained so since. 

The following explanation is given of 
the occurrence: The outer walls of the 
building in which the printing machinery 
is placed are separated from the surround¬ 
ing soil by a thick layer of asphalt, serving 
to keep the moisture arising from the soil 
from penetrating the walls. In the present 
case the asphalt at the same time served to 
isolate the electricity generated within. 


time being were changed into accumula¬ 
tors or secondary batteries, was “ tapped.” 


Spur Wire Fencing Machine. 


The Larm Mfg. Company, 84 and 86 
Market street, Cmcago, have succeeded, 
after a long series of experiments, in per¬ 
fecting a machine to manufacture their 
“Harmless Spur Wire” fencing. This 
fencing is intended to compete with barb 
wire, to which it is claimed to be prefer¬ 
able, as it will turn cattle without severely 
pricking them. Instead of a rigid barb 
the Larm wire has a revolving spur, or 
toothed wheel, which works on a small 
piece of wire extending between the two 
strands. The engravings on the opposite * 
page explain the construction. The spurs 
are 3, 4 or 6 inches apart, and consist of 
star-shaped pieces of steel so mounted on 
a cross wire as to revolve easily. Fig. 1 
show’s the twisted wire with the spurs 
thrown at right angles, and Fig. 2 shows 
the strands straight, both kinds being 
made by the company. This fencing was 
invented several years since, but the ma¬ 
chinery for its manufacture has so recently 
been perfected that it is a coirparatively 
new article in the market, the patents hav¬ 


ings (about ten in number) that are neces¬ 
sary to a full imderstanding of the various 
operations, and must confine ourselves, 
therefore, to the use of a perspective view 
only. This, however, will give a fair idea 
of the general character of the design. 
We would refer those of our readers who 
are specially interested in the machine to 
the patent office records, the specification 
beanng the number 378,458. 

The main idea is, of course, the revolv¬ 
ing spur, w’hich takes the place of a ri^d 
barb, and thus overcomes an objection 
often made to the use of barb wire fencing. 
This spur, as mentioned above, is of star 
shape and is cut from steel hoops or strips, 
1 inch wide and of No. 22 gauge. At 
first these stars were cut out by one ma¬ 
chine and fastened in place by another, but 
now this w’ork is all done on the single 
machine, which w’e illustrate. The steel 
hoop is coiled on a reel on top of the ma¬ 
chine, as shown at the left. It is inter- 
mittingly fed forward into position in front 
of a punch for punching the central hole 
in the star, this nole being punched before 
the star is cut out. 

The punch and die for cutting out the 
star are located further along in the path 
of the star-strip, and operate to cut out the 
star at the ena of the strip at the same 
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time and by the same movement that the 
hole is punched in the strip for a succeed¬ 
ing star. The star-punch and its operat¬ 
ing rod or slide are made hollow, and a 
rod or pushing device reciprocating in 
it serves to push the star cut from the 
strip out of the female die and in 
fit>nt of or into the star-pocket of a recipro¬ 
cating slide, by which the star is fed into 
position between the two fence wires and 
in front of the cross pivot wire. This star- 
feed slide operates in a vertical plane pass¬ 
ing between the two fence wires. The 



Spur Wheel Fence Wire. — Fig. 1.—Twisted 
Wire. 

pivot wire is then pushed forward just 
under the fence wires and inserted through 
the hole in the star. A horizontally re¬ 
ciprocating slotted pivot-bending nose or 
horn having guide holes through which 
the two fence wires pass is then moved 
forward into position for supporting the 

E ivot wire, while the ends of the pivot are 
ent over or around the slotted horn, and 
the fence wires, and at the same time a 
vertically reciprocating knife moves up and 
severs the pivot from the pivot-wire. This 
knife operates in conjunction with an op¬ 
posing stationary knife. A pair of verti¬ 
cally reciprocating pivot benders or slides 
—one on each side of the fence wires and 
the horn, and one of which is integral with 
the movable knife before mentioned— 
move up (their motion being simply a con¬ 
tinuation of the upward movement of. the 
knife) and bend tne two ends of the pivot 
up vertically or at right angles. A pair of 
horizontally reciprocating benders or slides 
then move inward toward each other over 

" 54 ? -^—:5ir- 

Fig. 2.^ Wire with Straight Strands. 


the top of the lower or vertically moving 
reciprocating benders and bend the ends 
of the pivot down horizontally together. 
The slotted nose or horn then withdraws, 
and a clincher, occupying the space be¬ 
tween the vertically moving benaers and 
secured rigidly thereto, moves up and gives 
the finishing bend to the middle of the 
pivot. The benders and knives are then 
writhdrawn and simultaneously the two 
fence wires and the star-strip are fed for¬ 
ward, and the star-feed sliae also at the 
same time moves a second star into posi¬ 
tion between the fence wrires. 

The ware for the strands is fed from two 
reels in the rear, and the wrire for the cross 
piece or pivot supporting the spur is fed 
from a reel at one side. The right-hand 
portion of our engraving represents the 
spooling and twristing machines, of which 
tne operation, we thmk, is readily appar¬ 
ent. 

Returning to the product of the machine, 
we note that the makers claim the wire to 
be harmless to stock, because it will not 
gash the skin, although it will prick suf- 
nciently to warn animals away, and to be 
more plainly seen by stock than ordinary 
barb-wire fencing. The manufacturers as¬ 
sert, also, that the increasing demand from 
a widening circle of consumers supports 
these claims and demonstrates the satis¬ 
faction which the use of the wire is giv¬ 
ing. 


The new railroad freight tariff from 
Pittsburgh to all Pacific coast points was 
issued on Friday, the 24th ult., and will 


go into effect on September 1 next. The 
rates have been advanced slightly. In 
some cases the advance is on the commod¬ 
ity and others on the rate. The new rates 
from Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New York and 
common points East, and West of Atlantic 
seaboard common points will be: First 
class, 14; second, $3.50; third, $2.80; 
fourth, $2.20. Class A, $1.95; B, $1.75; 
C, $1.40; D, $1.25; E, $1.16. The rates 
on iron will be: Carload, $1; less than 
carloads, $1.20. This rate is special. 
The rate formerly was 99 cents and $1.08. 


Labor at the Penoojd Works. 


Two Philadelphia newspapers, the Record 
and the Times^ published charges that the 
A. & P. Roberts Company, of the Pencoyd 
Iron Works, near Philadelphia, employed 
imported Hungarian and Polish labor, and 
the employees were huddled together in 
“dirty” houses, and that the men were 
kept poor by means of a “ pluck-me ” 
store. In reply thereto the firm have pre¬ 
pared a statement, from which we quote 
the following: 

The Pencoyd Iron Works at present 
employ about 1400 men. Of this number 
132 are Hungarians and Poles. The ap¬ 
pended table gives their number, wages 
per day and character of the work per¬ 
formed • 


of Men. 

37. 

1. 

Wages per day 

....$1.10. 

_ 1.1.5. 

1 . 

.... 1.20. 

62.. 

.... 1.25. 

20. 

.... 1.25. 

2. 

.... 1.40. 

2. 

... 1.50.. .. 

2. 

.... 1.55. 

4 . 

. . 1.80. 

1 . 

.... 2.60. 

1 . 

... 2.75.... 


X. . 

1... . 3.00. 


Occupation. 

. Laborer. 

. Laborer. 

. Laborer. 

. Laborer. 

. Laborer. 
.Shears. 

. Bridge shop. 

. Bridge shop. 

.MilL 

.Mason. 

.Mason. 

.MiU. 


132 


The men paid $1.10 per day perform a 
class of shifting labor which is necessary 
around every works of this size and char¬ 
acter. It is not steady work, but embraces 
such occupations as loading ashes, unload¬ 
ing cars, &c. The work being irregular in 
its character varies from day to day and 
has always been supplied from men who 
have been in the country apparently only a 
short time imd have not, as yet, been able 
to find more permanent occupation. 

We positively deny ever having im¬ 
ported any cheap contract labor, and there 
IS no Hungarian or Pole at present in our 
works who has not applied for work of his 
own accord and has been hired entirely 
upon the question of his fitness for the 
intended occupation, with no more refer¬ 
ence to his nationality than to the names 
and residences of his grandparents. 

There are at present 49 tenement houses 
belonging to the works, occupied as fol¬ 
lows: 


No. Nationality. 
13 German.. 

4 TSn gliah . 

13 American..... 

14 Irish. 

2 Welsh.. 

8 Polish. 


Average No. 
each house, 
including children. 

.6.0 

.5.7 

.5.0 

. 6.4 

.6.0 

. 8.3 


49 

The four houses referred to by the 
Record as “Noah's Ark,” and containing 
“ about half a hundred men,” are leased to 
four German families. Each house con¬ 
tains three sleeping rooms, with beds. No 
room has more than two adults. Each 
house has four boarders only. By an ex¬ 
amination of the table it will be seen that 
the highest percentage of inmates are in 
the houses occupied by persons of Irish 
nationality, while the lowest percentage 
are in the houses occupied by Poles. 

Referring to the statements made by the 
Record in regard to a company store, we 
have to say that the store spoken of is a 


small one, started some years ago for the 
purpose of supplying necessary goods to 
people living on the west side of the 
Schuylkill River, who were obliged to 
cross the river daily for the necessary 
articles of food. There is no compulsion 
whatever used in the matter, and many of 
the customers are not from among our own 
people. The sales average $800 per week, 
while our pay-roll is $15,000 per week, 
and, except in a small number of cases, 
mostly made up of single men, all accounts 
ar^aid in cash by the customers. 

Tne steamship agency we are accused of 
holding for the purpose of importinjif emi¬ 
grants has been for many years in the 
hands of our paymaster for the purpose of 
sending money to families and friends of 
the employees of the works who may not 
be in this country, and has sold during the 
last 20 months the following tickets: For 
6 men, 16 women, 22 children and 1 ex¬ 
cursion ticket. 


English Armor Plate Trials. —Recent 
English armor plate trials have given 
some noteworthy results according to the 
London Engineer. The plate tested was 
manufactured by Messrs. Cammell & Co., 
and was forged under their new hydraulic 
press, which is capable of exerting a press¬ 
ure of 6000 tons. In its way it was quite 
as remarkable as the compound plate 
which broke up all the shot, both steel 
and chilled, directed against it. It 
measured 8 feet x 6 feet, and was of 
of a thickness of 10 inches. The com¬ 
position of the steel is a trade secret, 
but its ficxibility was such that it 
passed through the ordeal under 
fire without splintering or falling in pieces 
like the Creusot plates. Five shots were 
discharge against it from a 6-inch gun at 
30 feet range. Two were chilled Palhser 
projectiles, while the remainder were Holt- 
zer solid forged steel shot. The charge 
was 42 pounds, the muzzle velocity 1920 
feet per second, and the muzzle energy 
2656 foot-tons. The chilled shot were en¬ 
tirely broken up, but the indents in the 
plates were deeper than in the case of 
compound armor. The steel projectiles 
were pointed diagonally across the face of 
the plate, from the bottom right comer to 
the top left corner, the difference in the 
inclmation of arm having an im¬ 
portant effect upon the ballistic value 
of the various rounds. The first shot fired 
at the normal penetrated the plate, the 
base being about 5 inches below the sur¬ 
face. The second shot, fired at an inclina¬ 
tion of 8®, buried itself in the target with 
the exception of 2i inches; while the third 
and last round, fired at a deviation of 16® 
from the normal, protruded about 7 inches 
from the face. None of these projectiles 
were broken up, but plugged themselves 
into the plate, where they remained firmly 
fixed. The armor plate itself at the end 
of the experiment, though cracked in 
places, retained its position on the back¬ 
ing, and was in a fair state of preserva¬ 
tion. Though the shot discharged ppint- 
blank at the target penetrated the plate, 
none succeeded in getting through, but 
were arrested and held firmly in the grip 
of the metal: 


The Jersey City Board of Works re¬ 
ceived bids for purifying the present water 
supplies and for a new supply outright. 
The bids for purifymg inclua^ the erection 
of a plant capable of aerating 24,000,000 
gallons daily, as follows: Jewell Water 
Company, of Chicago, $263,975; Phila¬ 
delphia Water Purifying Company, $210,- 
000; United States Sanitary Filter Com¬ 
pany, of New York, $250,000; Hagerman 
& Olyphant Filter Company, $275,000; 
American Filter Company, of Chicago, 
$250,000; Hyatt Pure Water Company, 
$350,000. The proposals for the new 
water supply were for the delivery at the 
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Belleville reservoir of 20,000,000 gallons 
daily. The Montclair Water Company, 
which proposes to obtain its supplies 
from the upper Passaic, bid $40 per 1,000,- 
000 gallons, and the Lehigh Valley Rail¬ 
road, which proposes to use the Morris 
Canal to bring water from Lake Hopat- 
cong to Jersey City, $42 per 1,000,000 
gallons. The Commissionei;^ decided to 
call a public meeting for September 8, to 
discuss the entire question. 


ImproTed Screw Gang Saw. 

The Merriman screw gang for sawing 
stone, one modification of which is here 
shown, has been in use for a number of 
years and has demonstrated itself to be 
one of the best stone sawing machines 
made. Its supenority is largely due to the 
fact that the frame which carries the saws 
is fed down to the stone by a positive feed 
which is automatic and adjustable to stone 
of different degrees of hardness, and at the 
same time the frame is held firmly down 
while in action, so that the pressure of the • 


The Carload*’ Lot Caaeg. 


A “ brief” nas just been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
will undoubtedly prove of interest to the 
entire commercial community. The 
“ brief ” appears in what have been popu¬ 
larly denominated the “carload lot cases,” 
three in number, which were brought on 
behalf of a committee of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, by 
Thomas L. Greene, as manager of the 
Merchants’ Freight Bureau of New York, 
on behalf of some hundreds of retail mer¬ 
chants in the interior States, and by 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., of New York, 
against the Trunk Line railroads. They 
were tried before the Commission in Jan¬ 
uary last, after a mass of evidence had 
been taken at Mr. Fink’s oflice in this 
city by deposition, and have just been 
submitted for decision. The plaintiffs’ 
counsel are Simon Sterne and Charles F. 
Beacli, Jr., of New York, Mr. Thomas L. 
Greene appearing in person. The counsel 


and conditions attending the transporta¬ 
tion to warrant such increase. The testi¬ 
mony shows that these great differences 
between carloads and less than carloads 
were imposed by the railroads for two 
reasons; one was to give back to the local 
roads their old local rates. It is a well- 
known fact that grocery staples were car¬ 
ried from station to station before the pass¬ 
age of the Interstate Commerce Act by 
the railroads at rates which ivere grossly 
out of proportion to the charges made for 
the transportation of like articles between 
competitive points. This gross discrim¬ 
ination against the small towns and vil¬ 
lages was one of the main reasons for the 
pa8.sage of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and it is shown that the present classifica¬ 
tion and tariff was arranged in tliis manner 
to give back to the local roads under 
another form the same local rates which 
they had before the passage of the act and 
which the act forbids. 

It is also of interest in this connection 
to notice that before the Ist of April, 1887, 
twenty thousand pounds constituted the 



IMPROVED SCREW GANG SAW, BUILT BY THE LINCOLN IRON WORKS, RUTLAND, VT. 


saws upon the stone is uniform. This con¬ 
struction also counteracts the thrusting 
action of the pitman upon the saw frame, 
which becomes excessive when the saws 
are either at the top or bottom of a block, 
causing a jumping motion of the frame 
and saws, largely neutralizing their cut¬ 
ting action and destroying the machine 
itself. 

The machine as shown is made by the 
Lincoln Iron Works, of Rutland., Vt., 
and has a saw frame of iron, the sides 
being made of heavy wrought-iron tubing 
and the heads or ends of 12-inch channd 
bars, two for each head. These are se¬ 
cured to each other by a strong casting, 
and iT^hen the saws are in it the frame is 
absolutely ri^d. The crankshaft is made 
of hammered iron, and is 44 inches in 
diameter. The bearing on the crank end 
is forged larger, being 64 inches, and the 
pillow block for this end is made adjusta¬ 
ble. The crank-wheel, which is keyed on 
this enlarged part, is made with a counter 
weight wmch balances, or nearly so, the 
weight of the pitman and its attachments. 
The wrist-pin is cast on to the crank-wheel 
and is made of ample size to prevent cut¬ 
ting and wear. The increase of speed and 
the addition of automatic feeding devices 
have made a great difference in the amount 
of cutting one of these machines will do. 
Some of the later machines have cut as 
much as 8 inches per hour, actual depth of 
cut, in Bedford, Ind., limestone, and as 
high as from 3 to 4 inches per hour in 
granite. 


for the railways include such well-knowm 
lawyers as Juage Logan, for the Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Frank Loomis, for the New York 
Central; James A. Buchanan, for the 
Erie, and John K. Cowen, for the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio Railroad. The review of 
testimony and ‘ ‘ brief ” summary, as fur¬ 
nished to the press by complainants’ coun¬ 
sel, reads sulktantially as follows: The 
matter complained of is the imposition of 
excessively nigh rates upon less than car¬ 
load shipments from the East to the West 
on grocery staples and various articles of 
household and common use, as compared 
with very much lower rates for the car¬ 
load quantities on the same articles. 
These discriminations were put by the 
railroad people inl^ their West-bound 
tariffs since April 1, 1887, so that whereas 
ten years ago the classification from the 
seaboard West-bound had only 30 articles 
which took a less rate in carloads than for 
small quantities, the number now having 
such differences for quantity exceed 900 
articles. 

To arrange for the new state of things 
which was necessitated by the passage of 
the Interstate Commerce law, the rail¬ 
roads advanced the rates for small quan¬ 
tities of these staples on the Ist of April, 
1887, to figures higher than for any time 
during the previous ten years, so that at 
the present time these rates for small quan¬ 
tities exceed the rate on the same articles 
when in carloads, in some instances, by 
more than 100 per cent., and this, too, 
without any change in the circumstances 


capacity of a car and was considered a car¬ 
load quantity, but since that time no ship¬ 
ment for less than 24,000 pounds can, ac- 
; cording to the rule imposed by the new 
tariffs, have the reduced rate, and as the 
carload is an increasing quantity really 
meaning any specified tonn^e upon which 
the railroads may wish to insist, and as 
the newer cars have a capacity of 40,000, 
50,000, and sometimes 60,000 pounds, tbe 
tendency is to make the arbitrary limit of 
a carload increasingly large, so that next 
year it may be advanced by the railroads 
from 24,000 pounds to twice that quan¬ 
tity, as it has just been advanced from 
20,000 to 24,000 pounds, and may pos¬ 
sibly be made ultimately as large as what 
constituted a trainload in the early history 
of railroading. 

The railro^ piers and stations in New 
York and all large cities receive large 
quantities of merchandise which individu¬ 
ally are less than 24,000 pounds, but which 
bunched and loaded into cars to their full 
capacity make up full carloads, so that 
without any additional expense the rail¬ 
road people get from such cars so loaded 
to their full capacity, on which the highest 
possible less than carload rate is charged, 
three times the revenue which they receive 
from carloads loaded with one kind of 
freight which go at carload rates. This is 
a gross wrong to the small shippers whose 
freight is so bunched and loaded, and 
who are, therefore, equitably entitled to 
the benefit of any such economies in trans¬ 
portation. 
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The testimony of the witnesses for the 
railroads in these cases fails to justify these 
differences, the witnesses, however, disa¬ 
greeing among themselves as to the reason 
of such differences. The theory of differ¬ 
ence in the cost of service was one of the 
main reasons advance i by the witnesses for 
the railways in defense of the present 
rates, but it was shown that this cost bears 
no relation to the difference in the rate, 
and indeed in this regard the whole tariff 
seemed to be arranged by ‘‘rule of thumb,” 
no definite princi[fie being discovered. 

It was shown in the testimony that the 
difference in the rate of freight charges in 
the case of most of these articles equals or 
exceeds the jobber’s net profit, so that 
such a freight rate practically prohibits 
sales of these goods at the seaboard and 
shipments West-bound in the smaller 
quantities. 

The result of the present classification 
is, therefore, that the retail grocer through¬ 
out the country is restricted in his buying 
to his own home market; the lack of com¬ 
petition resulting therefrom increases the 
prices he has to pay and decreases the 
quality of his goo^, so that the consum¬ 
ers, who are the customers of the retail 
grocer, and the majority of whom are in¬ 
cluded in what is known as the laboring 
class, must, if the present state of things 
becomes permanent, pay higher prices for 
poorer goods. 

Tbe Tnbe and Pipe Makers. 

Their Argnment Before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

On the 24th ult. William J. Curtis, of 
the law firm of Sullivan «& Cromwell, 
appeared before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate as the representative of the fol¬ 
lowing tube and pipe manufacturers of fhe 
United States : 

Haxton Steam Heater Company, Kewa- 
nee, III.; Crane Bros. Mfg. Company, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill.; A. M. Byers & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Cliester Pipe and Tube Conyiany, 
Chester, Pa.; Continental Tube Works, 
Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Conshohocken 
Tul^ Company, Conshohocken, Pa.; the 
Allison Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Jamc» Hooven & Sons, Norristown, Pa.; 
Morris Tasker & Co. (incorporated), Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; Pennsylvania Tube Works, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; American Tube and Iron 
Company, Middletown, Pa.; Pittsburgh 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Reading 
Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Syracuse 
Tube Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Du- 

2 uesne Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
lU City Tube Company, Oil City, Pa.; 
Riverside Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Curtis & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; National 
Tube Works, McKeesport, Pa. 

He presented the following argument, 
the petition having been prepared under 
the supervision of Mr. Converse, of the Na¬ 
tional Tube Works: 

To the honarahle the metnbere of the 
Senate Committee on Finance: Gentle- 
—The manufacturers of wrought iron 
and steel tubes and pipes in the United 
States beg leave to rec^uest a revision of 
the tariff affecting their manufactures as 
established by the Mills bill, and to ask 
also for a new classification of their prod¬ 
ucts. The proposed change will read as 
follows: 

I. Plain-end boiler tubes, flues or stays, 
of wrought iron or steel, of diameters of 
(outside measurement) 24 inches or less, 
8 cents per pound. 

n. Plain-end boiler tubes or flues or 
stoys, of wrought iron or steel, of 
diameters of (outside measurement) over 
24 inches, 24 cents per pound. 

Ill Gas, water and steam tubes and all 
other classes and kinds of wrought iron or 


steel tubular goods having threaded, 
flanged or socketed ends (permanent or 
.detached) 2 cents per pound. 

IV. All tubular goods having plain ends 
—1. tf., no threads, screws, sockets or 
flanges shall be included in Classes I and II. 

We shall justify the proposed duties by 
calling your attention briefly to the 
growth, magnitude and importance of the 
industry we represent. 

Ten years ago there were only eight mills 
manufacturing wrought-iron pipe in the 
United States, and these were located in 
the Stales of New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. Under the fostering care of 
the American system of protection the in¬ 
dustry has increased in the last 10 years 
from eight mills to thirty, scattered through 
eight States. The annual value of the 
product in 1878 was from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, and from 6000 to 8000 hands 
(men and boys) were employed. To-day 
the value of the output is from $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000, and the number of labor¬ 
ers engaged from 12,000 to 16,000. It will 
therefore be seen that there has been a 
growth of too per cent, in value of prod¬ 
uct during the last decade, due, as we 
claim, to the protection afforded, and this 
without injury to the consumer, as we shall 
hereafter show. 

During this period there has been a 
growing demand for wrought-iron and 
steel tubes and pipes, caused by the growth 
of the country, the development of other 
manufacturing interests, and the creation 
and discovery of new enterprises, notably* 
natural gas supply companies and oil 
wells. This active demana stimulated the 
manufacturers to increase their capacity, 
and while new mills have been erected 
they do not alone indicate the growth 
caused bv extension and enlargement of 
old plants. At the present time the ca¬ 
pacity of working mills is about one-half 
the whole amount, 15 mills being idle, 
having been closed because of too active 
competition, the business proving for the 
time being unprofitable. Since January, 
1888, there have been two failures, be¬ 
sides the suspension of operations of three 
other large concerns. Even now, with 15 
mills running, the capacity to produce is 
from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent, in excess 
of the present demand. This industry is 
very wide-spread in its usefulness, as the 
output of the mills enters into various 
manufactures and trades, such as locomo¬ 
tives and steam boilers of all kinds, gas 
and water mains, buildings and nearly all 
classes of construction work. The amount of 
capital invested may fairly be estimated at 
not less than $15,000,000, involving a pay¬ 
ment to laborers of not less than ^,500,- 
000 to $6,100,000 annually. This capital 
is, of course, subject to all the influences 
of like investments, such as wear and tear, 
fluctuation in prices of raw material, ana 
active home competition, and was em¬ 
barked in the various enterprises in ex- 
ectation of all these influences and con- 
itions. The ordinary risks of business 
have been anticipated, and the manufact¬ 
urers have confidently reLed upon a rea¬ 
sonably stable governmental tariff policy, 
but they have not expected to be menaced 
by the dangers of foreira competition in¬ 
duced by a too radical change of the tariff. 

The existing tariff has furnished sub¬ 
stantial protection from foreign com¬ 
petition, tne home demand being almost 
entirely supplied by home manufacturers. 
The class of goods in question are manu¬ 
factured outside of this country, principally 
in Great Britain and Germany, w’nich coun¬ 
tries have an advanta^^e of nearly 100 per 
cent, in cost of material and about 40 per 
cent, in cost of labor. This statement is 
very conservative, as it is based upon a com¬ 
parison with the cost of labor and mater¬ 
ials in Great Britain, whereas in Germany 
labor and materials are even lower than in 
Great Britain. Persons well informed in 


I the trade are bold enough to afi5rm that 
the time is not far distant when English 
manufacturers will be seeking protection 
against German importations. 

Of the 16,000 laborers employed in this 
country about 75 per cent, can be classed 
as skilled labor. Many of the more skill' 
ful have been trained in their work from 
boyhood, and have acquired sufficient 
means to obtain comfortable homes. They 
are unfitted i^r any other trade or em¬ 
ployment, an Af, by reason of any diminu¬ 
tion in the demand they were forced to be¬ 
come idle, great and serious results would 
flow to them and bring disaster aad ruin 
to many happy and contented homes—a 
condition that could not be cured by seek¬ 
ing other occupations for which they are 
unfitted and unable to prepare themselvea 
owing to want of skill and adaptability 
and local and family ties. 

Notwithstanding the protection received, 
the result has not been injurious to the con¬ 
sumer. This fact is conclusively proved 
by the fluctuation in prices of pipes and 
tubes, which have varied according to the 
natural influences of trade. 'Hie ex¬ 
cess of capacity over the demand, and the 
absence of any combination, pool or trust 
have stimulated manufacturers to excel 
each other in the cheapness of their goods 
and have caused a healthy rivalry in busi¬ 
ness, the benefit of which has been en¬ 
joyed by the consumer. This condition is 
likely to continue, as any increased de¬ 
mand would stimulate production, cause 
the silent mills to renew work and thus 
counteract the rise in prices. 

Another and most important result of 
the protection hitherto enjoyed has been 
in the superior class of goods made in this 
country. The character of goods made in 
Great Britain, where most foreign pipes 
and tubes are produced, is inferior to our 
own, both in tneir crude and manufact¬ 
ured state. While the English make three 
distinct grades of goods for gas, w ater and 
steam purposes, gr^ing the thickness, 
quality and perfection of workmanship 
accord^g to the tests to which these 
goods are to be subjected in actual use, 
we manufacture one class, suitable for 
gas, steam and water; and, while it is true 
that our factor of safety, where goods are 
used for gas, is very much larger than 
necessity calls for, the consumer and (he 
public derive the advantage of this pre¬ 
caution. It would, therefore, result in 
mreat injury to the public to mix the d®- 
ferent classes of goods, either through the* 
designs of dishonest merchants or the care¬ 
lessness of purchasers. A change ni sys¬ 
tem so long and so favorably establislisd 
and known would bring chaos and confu¬ 
sion to the trade, as well as loss and dan¬ 
ger to consumers. The English and Ger¬ 
mans are noted for cheapness and the 
Americans for quality. It may be said 
that the superior quality of our pipea 
and tubes would afford some protection to 
our manufacturers and keep their rivals 
out of this market; but it is a well-known 
fact that advanta^ in price is a greater 
dimger than advantage in quality is n 
protection. It will, therefore, be seen 
that protection benefits instead of injuring 
the consuming in quality. 

Any demoralization of the pipe and 
tube trade in this country will react upon 
other industries. With us, as with almost 
all other trades and arts, there are many 
supplying materials, &c., with which we 
work. One of the mills represented by us 
(the National Tube Works Company) itself 
manufactures from 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
of iron and steel by three or four different 
processes, all of which is consumed in its 
own mill. This company employs in this 
branch of its business alone 2000 work¬ 
men. It also purchases as much more ma¬ 
terial from other rolling mills and forges. 
While all rolling mills and forges are not 
I dependent upon the trade we represent 
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for their business, the strips of steel and 
iron used in pipe-making are of special 
form and size, and rolling mills are now 
engaged making this specialty alone, pro¬ 
ducing at least 500,000 tons annually, and 
em|doying about 22,000 workmen. We 
mignt follow the chain further back and 
consider the number of steel ingots, 
blooms, and the amount of pi^-iron neces¬ 
sary to supply these rolling mills, but our 
purpose will have been accomplished if 
we have directed your attention to the in¬ 
timate relation one branch offrade bears to 
another, and to the great injury that would 
result from crippling the manufacture of 
one line of goods, which in itself, as com¬ 
pared with the great total of iron and steel 

E reduction, is comparatively insignificant; 

ut when considered in Hhe light of its 
effect upon trade and upon business, sup¬ 
plies the difference between success and 
failure. These interests are all kindred, 
and what affects one is sure to affect the 
other. A serious disturbance of the pres¬ 
ent relation must, therefore, injure many 
workmen and imjiair many millions of 
capital. The closing of all the pipe and 
tube mills and kindred rolling mills in 
this country, could such a contingency 
arise, would cause at least $100,000,000 of 
capital and 100,000 workmen to lie dor¬ 
mant and be idle. 

The projiosed tariff and classification 
differ from those in the existing law, those 
in the bill now before you, and your own 
suggestions as they have been conveyed to 
us. A frank consideration of the necessi¬ 
ties of the case has warranted a revision 
and a substantial reduction provided the 
classification can also be aaopted. The 
language used is justified by experience, as 
the present tariff can be, and, as we be¬ 
lieve, is, being evaded by importers. For 
the purposes of ready comparison we copy 
the various provisions: 

Present Tariff .—“Boiler tubes, or fiues 
or stays of wrought iron or steel, 3 cents 
per pound. 

“ Other wrought iron or steel tubes or 
pipes, 2i cents per pound.’’ 

Milh Bill .—“ Boiler tubes or other tubes 
or flues or stays of wrought iron or steel, 
U cents per pound.” (Page 18, lines 
247, 248.) 

Proposed Senate; BUI .—“‘Boiler tubes or 
other tubes or flues or stays of wrought 
iron or steel, 2J cents per pound.” 

Our CloMification. —I. Plain-end boiler 
tubes, flues or stays of wrought iron or 
steel, of diameters of (outside measure¬ 
ment) 24 inches -^r less, 8 cents per pound. 

n. Plain-end boiler tubes or flues or 
stays of wrought iron or steel, of diame¬ 
ters of (outside measurement) over 2| 
inches, 2^ cents per pound. 

III. Gas, water and steam tubes and all 
pther classes and kinds of wrought iron 
or steel tubular goods having threaded, 
flanged or socketed ends (permanent or 
det^hed), 2 cents per pound. 

IV. All tubular goods having plain ends, 
i, e,y no threads, screws, sockets or flanges 
shall be included in Classes I and II. 

It will be readily seen that the recom¬ 
mendation we make has the merit of clear¬ 
ness and simplicity, although somewhat 
longer than any of the others. 

By a curious coincidence the word 
“ pipes ” is entirely omitted from the Mills 
bill, and also from the first section of the 
existing law. 

80 quick is the foreign competitor to 
catch at these significant distinctions that 
German tubes have been imported and in¬ 
voiced as pipes, thereby obtaining the ad¬ 
vantage of the lower duty, and securing a 
market for their goods at prices against 
which it is impossible for our clients to 
compete. 

We have presented these general views 
for your earnest consideration, without 
burdening you with a mass of statistics 
and figures to justify our facts; but should 


you crave the confirmation we are prepared 
to give, and your patience and strength 
will permit you to peruse them, we will 
gladly furnish the data collected for the 
purpose of enabling us to present the views 
herein expressed. They warrant us in lay¬ 
ing down the following propositions: 

I. The system of protection in practice 
during the last ten years has stimulated the 
powth of the manufacture of wrought 
iron and steel pipes and tubes. 

II. It has protected the home industry 
without injury to the consumer. 

III. Home compietition is now so active 
as to prevent unnatural and artificial prices 
and exorbitant profits. 

IV. The addition of foreign competition 
would result in disaster to our home mills. 

V. We cannot compete with foreign 
manufacturers. 

(a) They have 100 per cent, advantage 
in the cost of material. 

{h) They have at least 45 per cent, ad¬ 
vantage in cost of labor. 

(r) Their goods are inferior in quality. 

VI. The present investments in manu¬ 
facture were made on the faith of protec¬ 
tion and an expectation of reasonable sta¬ 
bility of the tariff. 

VII. The home consumer has been bene¬ 
fited by a natural fiuctuation in pnees, and 
a superior standard of goods. 

VIII. A radical change in the tariff 
would imperil the capital invested and in¬ 
jure the laborers, who must, of necessity, 
prosper or suffer according to the condition 
of trade. 

These considerations warrant the appeal 
we submit, and in view of the reasonable 
concessions made in our recommendation, 
we confidently hope you will be justified in 
reporting them in the bill to be proposed 
by you to the Senate. 


I the movement which is in progress for 
I securing improved water commumcatioo 
for certain of our inland districts. A firm 
in mid-England purchased in the United 
^ States 600 tons of American charcoal pig 
iron. That iron was produced at Elk 
Rapids, Mich., a place, as most of our 
readers are aware, several hundred miles 
west of New York. The iron was shipped 
to Liverpool at a freight rate of under 16/ 
per ton, including all dock and other dues 
in the United States. The distance thus 
covered was about 3800 miles, so that the 
freight charge was extremely favorable. 
The dock dues in Liverpool and the rail¬ 
way rate from Liverpool to the consignee’s 
sidings, a distance of 80 miles, amounted 
to 11 / per ton, a charge which compares 
most unfavorably writh the ocean freight.” 


Grate Areas for Boilers. 


The Locomotive directs attention to the 
fact that one of the greatest mistakes that 
can be made in designing boilers, and the 
one that is most frequently made of any, 
consists in putting in a grate too large for 
the heating surface of the boiler, so that, 
with a proper rate of combustion of the fuel, 
an undue proportion of the heat developed 
passes off through the chimney, th heat¬ 
ing surface of the boiler being insufficient 
to permit its transmission to the water. This 
mistake has been so long and so univer¬ 
sally made, and boiler owners have so 
often had to run slow' fires under their 
boilers to save themselves from bank¬ 
ruptcy, that it has gfiven rise to the saying, 
“Slow combustion is necessary for econ¬ 
omy.” This saying is considered an 
axiom, and is regarded with great venera¬ 
tion by many, when the fact is, if the truth 
must be told, it has been brought about 
by the wastefulness entailed by boiler 
plants proportioned badly by ignorant 
Doiler-makers and ignorant engineers. 
Direct experiments have been made to 
settle the question. The grate under a 
certain boiler was tried at different sizes 
wnth the follow result: 

With grate 6 feet long ratio of grate to heat¬ 
ing surface was 1 to :^4. 

With grate 4 feet long ratio of grate to heat¬ 
ing sn^ace was 36.*. 

The use of the smaller grate gave, with 
different fuels and all the various methods 
of firing, an average economy 9 per cent, 
above the larger one, and when compared 
by burning the same amount of coal per 
hour on each, 12 per cent, greater rapidity 
of evaporation and economy were obtained 
with tne smaller grate. 

The Ironmonger prints the following: 
“An example of the senous manner in 
which trade is hampered by high railway 
rates has just come under our notice, and 
may be mentioned in order to encourage 


The World’s Wheat Supply. 

Accordmg to a recent review in Brad- 
street's, the world as a whole has wheat 
sufficient for the world’s consumption in 
1888-9, but on a higher plane of prices. 
The price may become speculative, may 
be carried too Mgh, higher than the situa¬ 
tion warrants, in which cases there will be 
reactions. From the information in hand 
it appears true that wheat supplies will be 
so much smaller than usual and that the 
reserves will be so much depleted as to 
warrant an advance in values. The higher 
freights ruling will be a factor in bringing 
about this result. 

Europe's Wheat Requirements and Supplier. 

Bushels. 

United Kingdom.155,000,000 

France, probably. 75,000,000 

8 f>ain and Portii^. 10 , 000,000 

Switzerland. 10,000,000 

Italy. 20,000,000 

Belgium. 16,000,000 

Holland. 7,000,000 

Sweden. 1,000,000 

Germany. 18,000,006 

Greece. 5,000,000 

The total will reach.831,000,000 

Ru.s 8 ia will probably sup¬ 
ply. 90,000,000 

Austria-Hungary. 12 , 000,000 

Egypt. 

Algeria. 8,000,000 

Denmark. 2,000,000 

Turkey, Roumania, &c.. 30,000,000 

Persia... . 5,000,000 

United States. 90,000,000 

ChUi. 4,000,000 

Argentine Republic. 8 , 000,000 

British North America... 10,000,000 

Australia. 18,000,000 

British India.» 85,000,000 

-305,000,000 

Apparent deficiency. 26,000,000 

But these estimates, both supplies and 
requirements, may need considerable modi¬ 
fication. Any very considerable advance 
in the price would necessarily diminish 
consumption, as greater economy would 
be exercised, which would leave no real 
deficiency. It may be safely stated that 
there will be no wheat famine in the world 
during 1888-89. 

The first full carTO of iron ever shipped 
north, says the Atlanta Constitution, was 
carried out last Thursday from Savannah, 
loaded for Philadelphia, on the new freight 
steamship City of Birmi^ham, of the 
Ocean Steamship Line, 'file iron came 
from Bii*mingham, via the Central Rail¬ 
road of Georgia, and indicates the growth 
of the new industry in the South. *1116 
cargo consisted of 121 car loads, or 2072 
tons of pig metal, and the steamer went 
out drawing 16 feet 8 inches mean draft. 
After dischar^g her cargo at Philadel¬ 
phia the Birmingham will go to NewYork 
and load railroad iron for Savannah. 
While large quantities of pig iron have 
been going East via the Central Railroad 
and its ocean steamers from Savannah, this 
is the first full cargo that has ever gone 
from any Southern port. 
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THE WEEK. 

The President has desiraated Lieutenant 
Jacob J. Hunker, United States Navy, as 
Supervisor of the Harbor of New York. 
He is to act under the direction of the 
Secretary of War in enforcing the provis¬ 
ions of the act to prevent obstruction and 
injurious deposits within the harbor and 
adjacent waters of New York City by 
dumping or other^e, and he is to detect 
all offenders against this act. He is to 
direct the patrol boats and other means to 
det^t and bring to punishment offenders 
against the provisions of the act. 

Chairman Blanchard, of the Central 
Traffic Association at Chicago, pronounces 
the new Pacific Coast rates, which took 
effect September 1, unfair, and he advises 
shippers in the transcontinental trade to 
appeal to the Interstate law. Mr. Blan¬ 
chard stated that he would not accept 
them, neither would the Eastern trunk 
lines. He didnH think the California roads 
had any right to make a lower rate from 
New York to San Francisco than from 
an intermediate point like Pittsburgh. 
These lines fall back on the winter clause 
of the Interstate law, and claim that under 
this act they are justified in making these 
unfair rates. As it is now, the Pittsburgh 
iron manufacturer, in shipping to the 
Pacific Coast, will find it cheaper by far 
to send his iron to New York and have it 
returned from there. The California lines 
say they will not withdraw the tariff, and 
Mr. Blanchard said the only way to settle 
the difficulty is to appeal to the lnterstate 
Commission. He also thought that the 
Interstate commissioners should have more 
authority. The law is merely advisory at : 
present, and the railroads cannot be forced i 
to obey it. He believed certain changes ( 
should be made which would give the 
commission the authority to coerce the i 
roads into obeying the letter and injunc- j 
tions of the laws laid,down by the Senate. ( 
He said further that the business done by 
the roads so far this year does not compare i 
with the traffic handled in 1887. i 


New York Central and Hudson River Rail¬ 
roads. Everett P. Wheeler, representing 
the Long Island Railroad Company, ssad 
' the tunnel will be 5 miles long, and ^^1 
^ pay to the city in taxes $50,000 a year. 

There will be an opening to the tunnel at 
' every block, and access will be had to it 
by a system of commodious elevators. It 
is not proposed to run locomotives in the 
tunnel, but to use either electricity or 
cable as a motive power. 

It is reported that the importers of trop¬ 
ical fruit have organized a trust in New 
Orleans. Six houses are in the combina¬ 
tion, representing a total capital of $10,- 
000,000. It is said $6,000,000 have been 
advanced by London parties to build rail¬ 
roads in Central America and concentrate 
the trade at selected ports. 

Jute bagging as a covering for cotton 
bales has been considered indispensable, 
but a combination of the manufacturers to 
advance the price is resolutely resisted by 
cotton planters, and to such an extent 
that deliveries at shipping ports may be 
seriously delayed. The question excites 
deep interest on the New York Exchange, 
the legality of any substitute for jute bag¬ 
ging under the regular delivery contract* 
being questioned. In New Orleans, accord- 
! ing to one of the local papers, ‘ ‘ the sug¬ 
gestion to use cotton cloth as a substitute 
for jute and hemp in covering bales of ^ 
cotton appears eminently practical and ' 
wise from every point of view,” but in ^ 
some instances diflSculty is encountered in 
effecting fire insurance. i 


The New York Corporation Council pro" 
nounces the law void which was passed by 
the last Legislature creating an office for 
the weighing of coal, being in violation of 
arcticle 5 section 8 of the Constitution, 
which says: “All offices for the weighing 
♦ ♦ * any commodity whatever 

are hereby abolished, and no such offices 
shall hereafter be created by law.” 

An English resident of Ecquador is about 
to establish a fortnightly steamship service 
under Colombian colors, between Chilian 
ports and Panama, and the United States 
Consul-General at Panama believes it will 
be successful. 

Three eminent Chinese engineers at New 
Orleans are examining the jetty system 
and are to decide whether it can be used 
advantageously in deeping the mouths of 
the Yellow River. 

Charles H. Licthman resigned the general 
secretaryship of the Knights of Labor. 

Jacob Souder, a prominent coal operator 
at Pottsville, and for many years sales 
agent of the Reading Company, was killed 
between the bumpers of the cars at Crys¬ 
tal Colliery on Friday last. 

The contract for putting the city Fire 
Department wires unaerground was award¬ 
ed to the Standard Underground Cable 
Conmany. The contract calls for an ex¬ 
penditure of $47,717.25. 

The advocates of the proposed East 
River tunnel are urgently pushing their 
scheme before the New York Board of 
Aldermen. The tunnel under the city 
streets would run through Thirty-eighth 
street from the East to the North River, 
with lateral branches connecting with the 


The Contract Labor Committee author¬ 
ized by Congress will resume its investiga¬ 
tions about November 1, but the testi¬ 
mony already taken is voluminous, and, 
according to Representative Ford, has 
convinced the committee that something 
positive must be done. The laws relating 
to contract labor have been violated to an 
alarming extent because of the lack of ma¬ 
chinery to enforce them. Italy is fiooded 
with steamship agents who make false 
statements to induce emigration. One of 
the facts brought to h’ght incidentally was 
that naturalization papers are being issued 
fraudulently to an alarming extent. It is 
very easy to get out these papers under our 
law^; any oi e having access to the seal of 
a court can get them out and sell them. 
Another fact developed waa that the New 
England fishermen are aliens to the extent 
of 75 per cent. As to the remedy, the 
committee have not agreed upon the form 
it shall take. 

The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions shows that the amount ex¬ 
pended for and on account of pensions 
dunng the year ending June 80. 1888, was 
nearly 31 per cent, of the entire disburse¬ 
ments of the general Government. The 
amount of pensions paid during the year 
w^as $78,775,862, an increase over the pre¬ 
vious year of $5,808,280. The total amount 
disbursed by pension agents for all pur- 
pseswas $79,646,146. The cost attend¬ 
ing such disbursements was in the aggre¬ 
gate $8,262,524. it being a fraction less than 
4 per cent, of the total expenditures of the 
Bureau. The total amount expended for 
all purposes was $82,088,886, being 21i 
per cent, of the total estimated gross in¬ 
come of the United States Government for 
the period. 

Mr. Jenner, oj the British Legation, 
Buenos Ayres, in a recent report on the 
finances of the Argentine Republic and on 
the last Presidential message, states that 
the country is in a more prosperous con¬ 
dition than it has ever been before. As 
compared with 1886, almost every branch 
of industry and commerce showed an im- 
por^nt increase in 1887. The total value 
of imports and exports rose‘from $194 - 
000,000 to $218,000,000. and the first 
quarter of the current vear shows an in¬ 
crease of $4,000,000 over the same portion 


1- of 1887. The number of vessels entered 

f pd cleared increased by 4000, with an 
increased measurement of 1,000,000 tons, 
ll The revenue in 1886 was $46,762,000, 
p. while in 1887 it rose to $58,135,000, and 
it the excess of revenue over expenditure was 
it $6,217,000. The floating debt has been 
[t reduced by $5,000,000, and about $8,500,- 
e 000 of Treasury bonds have been paid off. 
»r The credit of the Government with Euro¬ 
pean banks is maintained by the deposit 
_ of a large number of shares of the Central 
^ Argentine Railway, but the President pro- 
pses to sell half of these, the remainder 
being sufficient to maintain the Govern¬ 
ment credit account in Europe. The ex¬ 
ternal debt amounts to $92,427,000, which 
” the President calculates can be paid off 
^ in eight years. The Argentine credit, as 
shown by the quotations of the national 
1 bonds in the London market, is higher 
, than it has ever been before. 

^ In Engird, as in the United States, 

^ there is an increased demand for tonnage 
j to be employed in the transportation of 
^ grain, so that shipowners are fast recuper¬ 
ating their weakened resources. A Lon- 
. don circular relating to steamship tonnage 
. says a large number of orders for new 
, steamers have been given out, and several 
laid down on the strength of an expected 
further demand. Prices asked and ob¬ 
tained show about 5 to 15 per cent, ad¬ 
vance on the lowest points touched, ac¬ 
cording to dates of delivery. 

Judge Fairall has filed his opinion in the 
Iowa railway cases against the Iowa Rail- 
rcad Commission, and in the test suit of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail¬ 
way against the Commission, sustaining the 
injunction against the commission at all 
points, and quoting authorities to sustain 
his position. The Judge holds that the 
court has jurisdiction over the commis¬ 
sion, and says that while the commission¬ 
ers have discretionary power to fix rates, 
yet when they fix* theru so low that the 
earnings are thereby diminished to such a 
pint that the company is unable to pay 
its fixed charges and operating expenses, 
then their act contravenes the spirit of the 
statute and is in violation of the constitu¬ 
tional right of the common carrier to a 
just and reasonable compensation and re¬ 
ward for his services. When the rates are 
not compensatory a court of equity has the 
authority to intervene. The Iowa Railroad 
appeal from Judge Fairairs decision will 
be heard at the October term of Court. 

A retired iron manufacturer of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Thomas Beaver, uncle of the Gov¬ 
ernor of the State, has erected and pre¬ 
sented to the town of Danville, 50 miles 
from Harrisburg,.a noble bulling called 
the Thomas Beaver Free Library. It was 
in Danville that the donor amassed his 
wealth in iron, and the institution stands 
as evidence of his regard for the people. 
The «ft amounts to $150,000. Of this 
sum about $100,000 has been spent in the 
purchase of the ground and the erection of 
the building, $10,000 has been used at 
once in pur^asing books and $40,000 of 
securities are given to the trustees as a 
permanent endowment fund. 

The California vintage for 1888, as esti¬ 
mated by the secretfu-y of the State com¬ 
missioners, is 20,980,000 gallons, Napa 
and Los Augeles counties leading off with 
8,500,000 gallons each. The raisin pro¬ 
duction is placed at 1,000,000 boxes or 
more. 

Chief Arthur, of the Locomotive En¬ 
gineers, on several public occasions lately 
has referred to the disastrous strike on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, 
and, at Pittsburgh, made a speech in 
which he said: “We are ready to sub¬ 
mit the case to the arbitration of any three 
railroad managers in the country.” Re¬ 
specting the dynamite trial, he does “ not 
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hold the Brotherhood responsible for a few 
weak men, whose actions were unauthor¬ 
ized,” but there were “ extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances which trial will reveal.” Mr. 
Arthur says the Brotherhood has a mem¬ 
bership of 25,000 men and the firemen 
Almost as many. He claims that morally 
And financially the Brotherhood has made 
great advances since it was organized, 25 
years ago, when engineers got $90 per 
month; firemen, $30 per month; freight 
conductors, $40 per month; freight brake- 
men, $25 per month and passenger con¬ 
ductors, $60 per month. To-day en^neers 
get $3.50 per run of 100 miles. Firemen 
get from 50 to 60 per cent, of that amount, 
And brakemen get $4 per day. 

Wm. Cn^mp recommends that the large 
war ships be built in dry docks and gives 
for his reason that they are too heavy to be 
built on stocks and that the risk of launch¬ 
ing them without injury is very great. 
The dry dock now in course of construc¬ 
tion at Newport News will be completed 
some time next month. Work on the 
Brooklyn and Norfolk docks is progressing 
rapidly. 

The monthly chart just issued by the 
Hydrographic Oflice, at Washington, says 
in reference to the general understanding 
that now prevails among practical navigat¬ 
ors respecting the nortnern and southern 
limits pre.scribed for steamers bound east 
or w^est in the Atlantic trade, that ‘ ‘ this 
recent disaster would not have occurred had 
the Geiser been further to the southward, as 
recommended for eastward bound vessels, 
And the collision thus emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of this matter not only to own¬ 
ers, agents, masters and manne under¬ 
writers, but to the public generally.” 

The receipts of fiour and grain at Buf¬ 
falo by lake for the month of August ag¬ 
gregate 17,079,000 bushels, and for the 
navigation season 55,760,000 bushels. The 
railroad shipments to the East of grain 
received by lake are unusually large this 
season and aggregate 18,073,000 bushels 
to 19,711,000 bushels by canal. 

The bow of the Thingvalla, which ar¬ 
rived at Halifax after her collision with 
the Geiser, is gone clean down to the keel, 
and from the collision bulkhead forward 
she must be built anew. 

A Sugar Bounties Convention was held 
in London, August 30, at which nearly all 
the principal sugar-growing countries were 
represented, and the several delegates 
Affixed their signatures to a document pro¬ 
viding for the abolition of bounties for the 
manufacture and exportation of sugar. 
England agrees not to impose differential 
duties on cane and beet imports from the 
countries party to the convention. The 
countries siting the convention will ex¬ 
clude refined sugar, molasses and glucose 
comiogfrom countries that have not signed 
fhe convention. The parties to the con¬ 
vention may be exempted from its opera¬ 
tions by ^ving a year’s notice, under cer¬ 
tain conditions. The convention goes into 
operation September 1, 1891, and remains 
in force ten years. The trade in this city 
regard the negotiations as unlikely to 
result in any change affecting the American 
market. 

The great trunk-line pool, of which 
Albert FMnk is Commissioner, is reported 
to be so badly demoralized that its dis¬ 
solution 18 probable, every effort to “fix up 
things” having proved futile. “Every 
line,” we are told, “is making its own 
freight rates to all points; every passenger 
Agent signs an agreement one day, only to 
break it the next, and when caught by 
one of Mr. Pierson’s detectives the agent 
is called before the commissioner and 
asked for an explanation, whereupon a 
promise is made to reform, and the irreg¬ 
ularities are continued.” The further 
statement is made that “the Pensyl- 


vania is about to withdraw from the en¬ 
tire association unless it is abolished by 
mutual consent. Neither the Erie nor 
the Baltimore and Ohio pretends to live 
uf/to its agreements, and the managers of 
both agree that the present association is 
incapable. Every one is dissatisfied, and 
nearly all are in favor of saving the vast 
expense of the office, nearly or quite $200- 
000 per year, and which, it is regretfully 
admitted, has not by any means succeeded 
in accomplishing its pur|X)aes. As yet 
there has been no positive course outlined 
so far as can be learned, but there 
is no doubt whatever as to the fact.” 


The annual report of Hon. Nicholas M. 
Bell, Superintendent of Foreign Mails, 
shows that of the Transatlantic mails dis¬ 
patched in 1888 from this country 43 per 
cent, of letters and of postal cards and 51 
per cent, of other articles went to Great 
Bntain. Germany is next, with 21^ per 
cent, of letters and 20 per cent, of other 
articles. Then comes France with 6^ 
per cent, of letters and 7^ per cent, 
of other articles, and Sweden with 6| per 
cent, of letters and 4 per cent, of other 
articles. The total number of letters sent 
from the the United States to all foreign 
countries, including Mexico and Canada 
by rail, was 43,510,037. The total number 
of letters received from all countries was 
38,451,364. The total cost of the foreign 
mail service was $464,910. The estimate 
for 1890 is $760,000. The compensation 
to Transatlantic steamers of foreign lines at 
the rate of 44 cents per pound of letters 
and 4^ cents per pound of printed matter 
was as follows for domestic mails: North 
German Lloyd, $174,022.89; Cunard, from 
New York, $88,385.17 ; White Star, 
$14,204.76; Liverpool and Great Western, 
$28,505.44; Anchor, $5,094.40; Hamburg- 
American, $14,628.76. The mails are 
awarded on the 15th of each month for the 
next calendar month to the steamers which 
show the greatest average speed for three 
trips immediately preceding the award, 
ana under this system the mails have been 
materially expedited. With regard to 
subsidies to American vessels Mr. Bell 
says: ‘ ‘ The policy of dispatching the mails 
by the fastest steamers tendered has met 
with so much favor with all classes of peo¬ 
ple that it at this late day they were de¬ 
prived of the privilege of dispatching 
their letters by the quickest possible route 
it would undoubtedly create much dissatis¬ 
faction.” The rates of compensation for 
sea conveyance of mails to foreign coun¬ 
tries paid by Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States to national and foreign 
steamship companies is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing table: 

To national To foreign 

steamers. steamers. 


Letters. Prints, &o.. Letters. Print8.&c. 


per lb. 
Great Brit¬ 
ain. 72# 

Germany.. 66^ # 
United 
States.. .$1.00 


per lb. per lb. per lb. 


6 # 

4.8# 

8 # 


44# 

44# 

44# 


4K# 


The last span in the great bridge across 
the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie was 
finished on the 30th ult., and the event 
was duly celebrated. 

The forthcoming annual report of the 
General Land Commissioner will show that 
during the last fiscal year there were made 
59,095 cash land entries of all classes, ag¬ 
gregating 5,907,254 acres, for which the 
Government received $11,203,071. The 
whole number of entries *of all classes, in¬ 
cluding Indian lands, made during the 
year was 255,119, embracing 24,485,833 
acres. The total receipts from the forego¬ 
ing were $13,523,185. Of the whole num¬ 
ber of entries 46,236 were original home¬ 
steads, embracing 6,676,616 acres; 22,413 
were final homestead entries, embracing 
3,175,400 acres, and 24,572 were timber 
culture entries, having an area of 3,733,305 
acres. During the year the land grant 


railroads made 40,786 selections, embrac¬ 
ing 6,525,300 acres. Under school, swamp 
land and other grants by the Government 
to the several States and Territories 8029 
selections were made, covering an area of 
1,265,452 acres. In addinon to the 
24,485,833 acres entered under the various 
public land laws during the year the area 
of commuted homesteads, final desert en¬ 
tries, final homesteads, and final timber 
culture entries aggregated 5,647,543 acres. 

Labor Day was more generally observed 
in this city and in many other large cities 
than on previous like occasions. In New 
York the number actually in the public 
parade is variously estimated at from 3000 
to 8500. The building trades were not so 
well represented, hut of slate and metal 
roofers there were some 500, and of jour¬ 
neymen horseshoers there were 350 in 
leather aprons. The tin and sheet- 
iron workers were also in good 
numbers, and a steam drill in 
operation attracted much attention. At 
Troy, where the iron mills were closed, 
also in Albany, Boston, Cincinnati, Buf¬ 
falo, Newark, St. Louis and other points, 
there were large processions. At Cleve¬ 
land the iron molders forcibly pulled down 
a red fiag, causing much tumult, and in 
this city one arrest was made for distribut¬ 
ing anarchist circulars; otherwise good 
order was preserved. 

St Louis is to have a new union railroad 
depot, to cost $500,000. 

An actual beginning has been made in 
clearing New York City of dead wires and 
dead poles. As a substitute the Fire De¬ 
partment has already contracted for cables 
to enable it to avail itself of the under¬ 
ground service, and the Brush Electric 
Light Company are drawing their first 
cable into the Broadway conduits, while 
the East River Electric Light Company 
have ordered an underground cable which 
is to be ready within ten days. Of the 
1700 lines of wire entering the Central 
Telegraph Station in London not one is 
above ground. 

It is now estimated that the new library 
building in Washington City, if built in 
accordance with the plans adopted, will 
cost $10,000,000, so that all calculations 
heretofore made are thrown into confu¬ 
sion. 

It is charged that millions of feet of 
Canadian lumber are smuggled into the 
United States free of duty. A letter from 
Calais, Maine, says: “ The St. Croix River, 
with its source in the timber lands ojf 
Maine, forms a natural waterway from the 
logging camps to the mills. Further north 
the St. John River is used for the same 
purpose, though on the latter the logs are 
to a great extent manufactured in the in¬ 
terior of New Brunswick and shipped via 
St. John. The logs floated down the St. 
Croix are manufactured into lumber at the 
mills along its banks, of which a majority 
are situated on the Canadian side. These 
mills, at Frederickton, Edmonston, Wood- 
stock, Deer Lake, Benton and Magaguad- 
avic, all in New Brunswick, and a number 
of others near Calais, approachable only 
from the Canadian side, are the stations 
for the vast amount of lumber that has 
been illegally entered free of duty at 
Calais. During the last quarter of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, of a total 
of over 6,000,000 feet of lumber entered 
at the port of Calais, over 8,000,000 feet 
were admitted to free entry as original 
product of American forests.’* 

Ten large business houses in Baltimore 
were destroyed by fire on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing. Among those burned out were the 
hardware merchants H. 8. King & Sons 
and Tabb Brothers & Diramock. whose 
losses respectively are estimated at from 
$40,000 to $45,000, 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron abA Steel. 

Recently the report has been extensively 
published that the Jackson Iron Company, 
of Fayette, Mich., were considering the 
advisability of removing their furnace 
plant from its present location, in order to 
secure better t^lities for obtaining fuel. 
We are authoritatively advised that there 
IS no truth in the rumor whatever. The 
company are making extensive improve¬ 
ments to their plant at the above .place, 
with the intention of considerably enlarg¬ 
ing their capacity for the manufacture of 
charcoal pig iron. They have no inten¬ 
tions whatever of moving from their pres¬ 
ent location 


been known before, though formerly the 
mill has been on double turn in every de- 
artment. Since the new improvements 
ave been added the daily output is about 
125 net tons, while the raw product of 
muck bars is little more than 50 tons a day. 

The Belfont Iron Works Company, of 
Ironton, Ohio, who closed down their 
plant about two months ago to make ex¬ 
tensive repairs, have started up again full 
time in all departments. During the stop¬ 
page one gas-producing furnace and two 
heating furnaces were added to the plant. 
They were constructed by Alex. Laughlin 
& Co., engineers and contractors, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

The Gadsden Furnace (coke), at Gads¬ 
den, Ala., is to blow in on the 10th inst. 


The plant of the Stewart Iron Company, 
Limitea, at Sharon, Pa., which has been 
idle for some time, resumed operations in 
full on Monday, the 3d inst., tor the man¬ 
ufacture of steel blooms, with 13 puddling 
furnaces in operation. Employment was 
given to about 40 hands. 


All departments of the Atlantic Iron 
Works of P. L. Kimberly & Co., Limited, 
at Sharon, Pa., are now in full operation, 
with the exception of the bar mill. Em¬ 
ployment is given to a large number of 


hands. 


Winona Furnace, of the Columbus and 
Hocking Coal and Iron Company, in the 
Hocking Valley, Ohio, which has been un¬ 
dergoing repairs for some time, has re¬ 
sumed operations again. 

Steel rails weighing 90 pounds per yard 
have recently been rolled in the rail mill 
of the Bethlehem Iron Company, at Beth- 
lahem. Pa., for use on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad. 

The Bellaire Nail Works, at Bellaire, 
Ohio, are running full in all departments, 
except the nail factory, which is still idle. 
Some embarrassment has ocoiMred by 
shortage in gas, but nothing serious, as the 
appliances mr using coal were not dis¬ 
carded when gas was put in. The blast 
furnace is making its usual output. 

Frankstown Furnace, at Franks town. 
Pa., operated under lease by James Pier- 
pont, has been levied on by the sheriff on 
executions issued by G. W. Jackson & 
Co., J. R. Reynolds and W. F. Reynolds. 
The furnace has been in operation about 
two years, and was making about 20 tons 
per day 

A press dispatch from Youngstown, 
Ohio, under date of the 28th ult., reads 
as follows: “J. N. Whitman, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., the owner of a patent process for 
rolling hoop iron, is here negotiating with 
local capitalists in regard to erecting a mill 
for the manufacture of his specialty. His 
process, by which hoop iron can be rolled 
to any desirable length, and automatically 
rolled instead of bundled, has been tested 
at the Warren Rolling Mills and has proven 
satisfactory. It is likely that a mill will 
be established here.” 


Mill No. 2, of the A. French Spring 
Company, Limited, at Pittsburgh, which 
was recently damaged by fire, is again in 
operation, the repairs having been made. 


The second furnace of the De Bardeleben 
Coal and Iron Company, at Bessemer, Ala., 
is to blow in at an early date. 

Moorhead, Brother & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
proprietors of the Vesuvius Iron and Nail 
Works, located at Sharpsburgh, Pa., are 
adding a new heating furnace to their 
plant, which is an admtion to the ^ide 
rolls. The motive power, which has here¬ 
tofore been insufficient, has been increased 
by another engine, which has just been 
erected. The present run of the works 
toms out a greater amount than has ever 


Wm. Clark'S Son & Co., proprietors of 
the Solar Iron Works, at Pittsburgh, are 
about to. place in their puddle department 
a rotary squeezer of 50 to 60 tons weight, 
which is to be driven by a reversing en¬ 
gine, so that in ca.se of a “sticker” the 
ball can be backed out. The machine is 
being constructed by the Lewis Foundry 
and Machine Company, Limited, also of 
Pittsburgh. 

It is stated that an effort is being made 
to start up the plant of the Cartwright 
Iron and Steel Company, at Steubenville, 
Ohio, which made an assignment about 
two months ago. The works were form¬ 
erly known as the Alikanna Rolling Mill. 
The unsecured claims amount to $45,000. 
Some of the heaviest creditors now pro¬ 
pose that the company give long-time 
notes for 40 per cent, of the indebt^ness 
in full satisfaction of the same, the notes 
to bear 6 per cent, interest. Then the 
company will spend $10,000 in making 
betterments to the plant and resume oper¬ 
ations. The plan is likely to be accepted 
by the balance of the creditors as a pos¬ 
sible means of making good a portion of 
their claims. 

Norway Furnace at Bechtelsville, which 
went out on the 23d ult., has began to re¬ 
line, and will probably start late in Octo¬ 
ber. 

Katheripe Furnace at Carlisle, Pa., went 
into blast on the 29th ult. 

Some months ago the Carbon Iron Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, secured control of 
the Fort Pitt Iron and Steel Works, in 
that city, and have since been busily en¬ 
gaged in making extensive additions and 
changes at the plant with the object of 
making the manufacture of structural 
steel a specialty. Horace W. Lash, for¬ 
merly with Park Brothers & Co., Limited, 
of the Black Diamond Steel Works, was 
secured as general superintendent. Mr. 
Lash is the inventor of the well-known 
Lash steel melting furnace. The company 
have just finished the erection of an 
open-hearth steel-melting plant ' con¬ 
sisting of tw'o 15-ton Lash steel melt¬ 
ing furnaces, and have commenced the 
manufacture of steel. They have also put 
in a large universal mill that was com¬ 
pleted on the 1st of September to fur¬ 
nish universal rolled plates 36 inches 
wide of any length or thickness required 
for structural purposes. Also slabs from 
6 to 30 inches wide, and from 2 to 6 
inches thick, and blooms from 4 to 8 
inches square. The mill has been run to 
work down its bearings. 

Emma Furnace, of the Union Rolling 
Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was blown 
in on the 30th ult. 

Crafts Furnace, at Greendale, Ohio, one 
of the furnaces of the Columlms and Hock¬ 
ing Coal and Iron Company, has blown in. 

The extensive improvements now being 
made to the Soho Furnace of the Moor- 
head-McCleane Company, at Pittsburgh, 
are rapidly approaching completion, and 


when finished the furnace will have ar 
capacity almost double what it was before' 
the improvements were commenced. l*he 
bosh has been increased from 16 to 19 feet',, 
and hight of stack from 65 to nearly 90 
feet. Along with the increase in diameter 
and hight, the further improvement of 
fire-brick stoves in the place of cast-iron 
stoves has been made, and other changes 
of minor character, but so many of them 
as will in the aggregate add greatly to the 
convenience ana economy of operating. It 
is expected that the furnace will be ready 
to commence operations about October 
next. 

Fannie Furnace, operated by J. C. Ham¬ 
ilton, Shawnee, Ohio, trustee, will resume 
operations in a few weeks. A new bosh 
has been put in, general repairs have been 
made, and a new brick casting honsey 
37 X 85 feet, is being put up to replace the 
old one recently destroyed by a wind 
storm. 

Walton Furnace, charcoal, at Max 
Meadows, Va., one of the plant of the 
Lobdell Car-Wheel Company, of WUmmg- 
ton, Del., was blown in on September 1. 

IVIacliliiery. 

At the recent sale of the assets of the 
Smith, Beggs & Ranken Machine Company, 
of St. Louis, John D. Ranken, a member 
of the firm, purchased the realty, buildings, 
tools and patterns for a sum slightly ex¬ 
ceeding $63,000. Stock, finished and 
partly finished, and other minor assets, 
will be sold later on. 

Eynon & Marshall, engine builders and 
machinists, of Cleveland, Ohio, are receiv¬ 
ing numerous orders for their slab-milling 
machine. On account of an increase of 
orders the company have been compelled 
to erect a new factory, which they expect 
to occupy in November next. 

The American Manufacturing, Mining 
and Milling Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have just completed the erection of a 50- 
ton crushing and concentrating plant for 
the Humboldt Mining Company, at Lords- 
town. New Mexico. 

P. F. Goode, proprietor of the Amer¬ 
ican Nail Machine Company, at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, has signed a contract for the removal 
of his establishment to Findlay, Ohio, and 
has already let the contracts for the new 
buildings, which are to be large and com¬ 
modious and will be completed in Novem¬ 
ber next. When completed the new works 
will give employment to about 150 skilled 
workmen. 

The Oakland Iron Works have been in¬ 
corporated, at Oakland, Cal., with a cap¬ 
ital stock of $50,000, to manufacture 
machinery, milling supplies and foundry 
work of all kinas. The directors are 
George Cottrell, T. L. Armstrong, Edward 
Clark and others. 

Messrs. Curtis & Curtis, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturers of the Forbes pat¬ 
ent die stock, pipe cutting and threading 
machinery, are still running overtime ioc 
their new works. Their July shipmrats 
were the largest of any month since they 
have been in business, but they overran 
even this in August, when the shipments 
exceeded those of July by over $500. They 
are particularly busy filling orders for their 
power pipe machines, among which are 
orders from South Africa, Texas, Montana 
and San Francisco. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company’s 
new works are progressing rapidly. They 
expect to get into the buildings on No¬ 
vember 1. The main building is 100 x 
40 feet, with tempering and forge shops 
adjoining. New machinery will be added 
to keep up with increase in business. 

Messrs. Lodge, Davis & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, expect to have the addition, now 
being erected, to their plant fully com- 
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leted by September 15, when they will 
ave 6000 square feet of floor surface de¬ 
voted to manufacturing purposes. Their 
business has more than doubled in volume 
within the past few years. August was 
the largest in point of business in the his¬ 
tory of the establishment. 

Hardware. 

The Iron City Chain Works, of James 
McKay & Co., on Twenty-ninth street, 
Pittsburgh, resumed operations on Mon¬ 
day, the 27th ult., after a stoppage of 
nearly two months .to make repairs. Orders 
at this establishment are reported as being 
rather scarce. 

The Baltimore Nail and Screw Company 
have been incorporated at Baltimore, Md., 
with a capital stock of $15,000, to manu¬ 
facture nails and screws. The incorporat¬ 
ors of the new enterprise are Joshua J. 
Underhill, James T. Armstrong, George 
C. Galch, William 8. Dorman and Jacob 
8. Barnes. 

The Empire Wringer Company. Auburn, 
N. Y., advise us that while their sales in 
1887 were larger than ever before, the sales 
to July 1 this year show an increase of 25 
per cent, over the corresponding period of 
last year. They have enlarged their facil¬ 
ities somewhat since January 1, but the 
factory is now closed for necessary repairs, 
but will start up again with some new 
machinery and an additional force in a few 
days. 

Miller Lock Company have removed 
their office and works to Frankford, Phila¬ 
delphia. The new location is an advan¬ 
tageous one in many respects, more espe¬ 
cially in the matter of working space and 
^shipping facilities. The new plant is lo- 
catea on Tacony street, below Orthodox, 
the dimensions of which are 100 x 200 
feet, with two-story factory 50 x 84, and 
foundry 20 x 40. The company inform us 
this step was necessary on account of the 
constantly increasing trade, which often 
taxed their facilities in the old plant to 
make seasonable deliveries. With their 
present capacity they are in a position to 
readily meet double the demand of the 
past year. 

lYIlscellaneons. 

From the Marquette, Mich., Mining 
Journ/il, of the 25th inst., we take the 
following: Lake shipments of iron ore for 
the week ending with Wednesday, the 
15th, amounted to 202,384 gross tons. Of 
this total 49,564 tons went from Marquette, 
82,804 tons from Escanaba, 3138 tons 
from St. Ignace, 52,076 tons from Ashland, 
Wis., and 14,802 tons from Two Harbors, 
Minn. The lake shipments for the season 
now amount to 2,431,330 gross tons, or 
within 219,782 tons of the quantity shipped 
at the corresponding date in 1887. By 
ranges the shipments are as follows: Mar¬ 
quette range, 950,305 tons; Gogebic range, 
711,562 tons; Menominee range, 579,147 
tons; Vermillion range, 190,316 tons. 
The following table shows the shipments 
by port up to date this season in compari¬ 
son with the shipments for the correspond¬ 
ing portions of the two preceding years: 


Port. 1888. 1887. 1886. 

Marquette. 402,828 499,396 553,488 

Escanaba.. 1,172,875 1,232,787 886,397 

St Ignace. 68,671 .55,469 41,689 

Ashland Wis.*. 597,140 652,018 401,146 

Two Harbors, 

Minn. 190,316 211,442 189,227 


Total. 2,431,330 2,651,112 2,071,947 


The Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
silversmiths, of Providence, R. I., have 
begun the erection of a monster factory in 
Elmwood, a western suburb. The big 
factory will consist of 12 buildings, to be 
completed a year from next November. 
There will be a little short of one mile of 
foundations. The main structure will be 
419 X 256 feet, two buildings will be 419 x 
225 feet and each will be & feet wide and 


three stories high. Th6 main preparatory 
building will be 225 x 80 feet, one story, 
and here will be carried on the heavy 
press and drop work. The exhibition 
room will be 200 x 65 feet and two stories 
high. The buildings are all to be of brick, 
with granite and brown stone trimmings. 
About 1300 hands will be employed. 

A press dispatch from Charie.ston, W. 
Va., under date of the 28th ult., reads as 
follows: “The property of the Boone & 
Raleigh Coke and Coal and Railroad Com¬ 
pany, and of the Black Band Iron Com¬ 
pany, consisting of 3690 acres of land, 
was sold to-dav to L. B. Russell, of Lynn, 
Mass., for $250,000.” 

The Avonmore Coal and Coke Company, 
of Pittsburgh, with a capital of $10,000, 
were chartered at Harrisburg last week. 

The Perry Stove Mfg. Company’s works 
at South Pittsburgh, Tenn., 20 miles west 
of Chattanooga, are again overtaken by dis¬ 
aster, the boiler having exploded early on 
Monday morning, September 3. Six men 
were instantly killed, among whom were 
Charles Taylor, the superintendent of the 
works, J. B. Mills, a machinist, M. Dono¬ 
van. foreman of the mounting department, 
George N. Carter, a leading jeweler of the 
town. The boiler and engine were in the 
comer of the molding room and the whole 
side of the building was tom away for a 
distance of 40 feet. 

The S. Obermayer Foundry Facings and 
Supply Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, have 
again been compelled by reason of their 
largely increased business to erect an ad¬ 
ditional structure to their already large 
plant in the nature of a new ware and 
storage house, the dimensions of which 
are 121 by 82 feet. The new structure, 
when completed, will enable the company 
to devote more space to the production 
of their goods. 


Tw^o notable buildings are in course of 
erection in New York. Perbajis the most 
interesting piece of work now in progress 
is the office building which J. Noble 
Steams is erecting at Nos. 50 and 52 
Broadway and Nos. 41 and 43 New street. 
It will be the highest structure on the 
same width of ground which has ever been 
erected. It will be 13 stories in hight on 
Broadway and 15 on New street, and when 
completed will enjoy the distinction of 
containing more stories than any other of¬ 
fice building in the city, and probably in 
the country. It will also have the curious 
reputation of having been built upon a lot 
which has only a frontage on our greatest 
business artery of 21.6 feet, while it will 
be 39.4 on the other side, with a depth of 
159.7. The constmction is exceptional, 
the building being carried up to the fifth 
story with iron, the stories above being of 
brick. It will bq fire-proof throughout, 
and cost about $225,000. The architect 
is Bradford L. Gilbert. The most ex¬ 
pensive down-town building in progress 
18 that being erected for the Bank of 
America, on the northwest comer of Wall 
and William streets. It is to be nine 
stories in hight, 70 x 80 in size, and per¬ 
fectly fire-proof. The front will be of 
stone, the first two stories of granite and 
the seven floors above of Indiana lime¬ 
stone. The architect, Chas. W. Clinton, 
estimates that the new structure will cost 
complete about $400,000. To the fore¬ 
going may be added the Timrs building, 
fronting City Hall Park, whose lofty 
arched walls are reaching a conspicuous 
elevation. 


One of the late fast train mns from Lon¬ 
don to Edinburgh was made in seven hours 
and fourteen minutes, exclusive of stop¬ 
pages, at an average speed of 55.4 miles 
an hour. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TH* LiXIVlATIOir OF SiLVSB Orbs with 
Hyposulphite Solutions. By Carl A. 
Stetefeldt. Published by the author, 18 
Broadway, New York. Price $5. 

The penetration into greater depths 
of our mining operations in the R^ky 
Mountains, coupl^ with the possibility of 
treating leaner ores, has considerably en¬ 
larged the field of the metallurgist, and the 
old days of the “muscular amalgamator,” 
as Mr. Stetefeldt calls him, are fast pass¬ 
ing away. He is being superseded by men 
who have at their command both theoret¬ 
ical training and practical experience, a 
class of whom the author has b^n a pio¬ 
neer and is still the acknowledged le^er 
in this country. When some years since 
Mr. E. H. Russell, then connected with 
the famous Ontario mine of Park City, 
Utah, discovered that a solution of a 
double salt of ciipre ous hvposulphite and 
sodium hyposulphite acts powerfully as a 
solvent of silver and its compounds, Mr. 
Stetefeldt took an active interest in de¬ 
veloping the possibilities of what is now 
known among silver metallurgists as the 
Russell process. Both the inventor and 
Mr. Stetefeldt freely published the results 
of their investigations in contributions 
printed chiefly in the “Transactions of 
the American Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers.” The work was thorough and pains¬ 
taking, its latest fruits being given to the 
public in the work before us, which may 
well serve as a model ot special metallur¬ 
gical treatises. 

It would carry us too far to discuss in 
detail the contents of the book, since the. 
subject is one in which but few of our 
readers are directly interested. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Stetefeldt treats in the first 
part the chemistry of the process throwing 
a clear light upon many formerly obscure 
and neglected points, largely upon the 
basis of special experimental researches. 
The second part deals with the practical 
execution of the process, including a de¬ 
scription #f plant and appliances, the 
points to be considered in connection with 
the solutions, the handling of the ore and 
the liquors, the precipitation of the metals 
dissolved and the treatment of the sul¬ 
phides resulting therefrom. He gives notes 
on the construction of the plant, its cost 
and the expenses of running a mill, and, 
finally, goes into a comparison of the new 
process as compared with amalgamation as 
shown by actual results obtained at a num¬ 
ber of mills. Mr. Stetefeldt’s is a stand¬ 
ard work which has met with well-deserved 
praise by those interested in the metallurgy 
of silver. 


A Winnipeg dispatch reported that the 
Manitoba Legislature ratified the agree¬ 
ment with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
by a vote of 26 to 10, five supporters of the 
Government being among the minority. 
The main feature of the document is the 
transfer to Northern Pacific control of the 
Red River Valley Road from Pembina to 
Winnipeg, and the extension of 51 miles 
from Winnipeg, which the Government is 
now building. The Northern Pacific 
agree also to build a line from Winnipeg 
135 miles northwest to Portage la Prairie, 
and guarantee a very low maximum rate 
on freight from Northwestern points to 
Duluth. 


The Island of Cuba, Edgar L. Wake- 
man says, in a letter to the HepuHic^ offers 
a splendid field for the culture of coffee. 
One-half of the southern slope of the 
island is cultivable as the finest coffee 
lands of the world. 

Collector Magone at this port is showing 
more vigilance in returning paupers to 
Europe 
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Protection and Progress. 

Mr. David Wells, who certainly cannot 
be fairly suspected of a tendency to under¬ 
estimate the importance of the tariff ques¬ 
tion, has shown, in a series of striking 
articles on the economic disturbances of 
the past 15 or 20 years, that a cause has 
been operating, in the presence of which 
tariffs, currencies, banking systems and 
economic legislation of all kinds are rela¬ 
tively insigniffcant—so insignificant, in 
fact, that it is scarcely possible to detect 
their effect in the experience of this or 
that civilized country, during the period 
named, in modifying the effects of the 
greater, deeper and more general cause. 
The one thing that can be declared of the 
unparalleled economic disturbances of this 
period is, that they have affected different 
nations in proportion to their advancement 
in civilization, as measured by the use of 
machinery. This fact alone is sufiicient to 
indicate, what is abundantly susceptible of 
proof in other ways, that this main cause 
has been the almost revolutionary progress 
of every branch of industry, and the 
astonishing reduction of cost in every de¬ 
partment of production and exchange. 
A very large proportion of the invested 
capital of civilized nations has thus been 
destroyed, and a very large proportion of 
their industrial laborers has been forced to 
change of employment, with the inevitable 
result of a visible increase of the number 
who are, at a given moment, temporarily 
out of employment. 

These stupendous changes are the sudden 
result of a century of invention and prepa¬ 
ration. As the rains on the upper tribu¬ 
taries of the Nile, swelling hundreds of 
streams at once, produce a fiood in the 
main stream that comes on like a tidal 
wave, so innumerable labor-saving con- 
trivanc€?8 and scientific discoveries, new 
applications of steam and electricity, new 
enterprises like the Suez Canal, new mate¬ 
rials like petroleum and natural gas, have 
combined with well-nigh catastrophic re¬ 
sults; and thousands of men, both rich 
and poor, have had sad experience of the 
irresistible nature of. Progress. 

It is not true, as Mr. George insists, 
that this world-wide force tends to in¬ 
crease poverty. It is not true that of the 
greater wealth produced the laborer gets 
less than ever. On the contrary, the 
manual -workers are those who have been 
most benefited; and k is capital which has 
suffered the greater loss, and receives, and 
will continue to receive, a diminished gain. 
We need not travel again the well-worn 
road of this demonstration. Starting from 
the proposition that progress is a good 
thing, we w’ish to point out some relations 
between it and protection, the importance 
of w'bich has been overlooked; and under 
the head of protection we include the 
patent laws and the tariff. 

Let it be remembered that this progress 
which has produced such immense results 


in recent years has been general through¬ 
out Christendom. Our proposition is, 
that the patent laws and the protective 
tariff of this country have been imjiortant 
factors in it. We do not concern ourselves 
at this time with any other relations of 
either factor. We do not purpose to dis¬ 
cuss them “on their merits.” We shall 
simply indicate facts which ought to be 
taken into account in such a discussion. 

The principal means of the progress we 
are considering is the interchange of ideas. 
Free trade in these is worth more, to pro¬ 
ducer and consumer alike, than free^rade 
in anything else could possibly be. This 
principle lies at the foundation of patent 
laws. It is recognized that society will 
be the gainer if a man who has devised a 
new and valuable improvement in any art 
will tell plainly what it is, instead of 
keeping it as a trade secret, perhaps to die 
with him. Consequently he is paid for 
making public what he would otherwise 
conceal. A monopoly is granted him— 
a monopoly which is, in this country, 
more absolute in its nature and longer in 
its term than in any other. At the end of 
its period the public inherits the advan¬ 
tage of a free use of his invention. During 
the period it is directly his interest to ex¬ 
plain it, to demonstrate it, to advertise it 
and to introduce it as widely as possible 
in practice. This stimulates other in¬ 
ventors in the same line to seek similar re¬ 
wards. With all the defects in adminis¬ 
tration which characterize the American 
patent law, it must be admitted that it has 
been a chief cause of the extraordinary fer¬ 
tility of invention among us. And the 
principal reason is that American invent¬ 
ors are so well rewarded and pro¬ 
tected that they would rather take 
the absolute monopoly offered them 
by our laws for 17 years than try to pro¬ 
tect themselves by secrecy. Important 
trade secrets are rare among us Every¬ 
thing patentable—in other words, every¬ 
thing new, useful and capable of the 
necessary precise description—is patented, 
and so made public. The resulting rev¬ 
enue is poured for a while into the pockets 
of the monopolist and his grantees, but 
the intellectual treasure, the contribution 
and the impulse to progress, is bestowed in¬ 
stantly upon the public. The protection 
of the patentee against home competition 
makes hiqn communicative, and this com¬ 
munication of new knowledge is cheaply 
bought by the community at the price of a 
monopoly. 

Now, the protection against foreign 
competition afforded by a tariff has a 
similar effect. The reason that an English 
ironmaster traveling in this country can 
obtain easy access to all our great estab¬ 
lishments, see anything they contain, 
watch all their operations and obtain 
analyses, samples and drawings, while an 
American in England or on the European 
Continent finds it hard always, and impos¬ 
sible often, to obtain such facilities, is that 
our manufacturers do not fear that their 
improved methods adopted abroad will 
come back to plague them with competi¬ 
tion. Of course the Belgian or British 
manufacturer has in most cases no fear of 
direct American competition, and Ameri¬ 
cans will be admitted if anybody is; but 
the danger that valuable secrets of prac¬ 
tice may thus leak out and get to the 
knowledge of the enemy is often too im¬ 
portant to betrified with, and hence “No 


admittance ” is inscribed upon the door.^ 
These deficiencies are not due half as much 
to any national characteristics as to the 
features of the business situation as deter¬ 
mined by international commercial compe¬ 
tition. It is often said that if all barriers 
were removed American ingenuity would 
enable us to compete on equal terms with 
foreign rivals. Those who say this over¬ 
look two things: First, that to be effective 
in com[>etition such ingenuity must operate 
secretly; secondly, that to keep secrets 
from foreigners we must keep them from 
each other, and that this would destroy the 
very atmosphere of free interchange of 
ideas in which our national ingenuity has 
been bred. It is not an inherent quality 
in our blood which must find expression. 
Foreigners who come among us manifest it 
speedily enough. As a factor of progress 
it is the product of our laws, and it may be 
nullified by changing the conditions 
which now favor it. 

To complete our demonstration it re¬ 
mains to show that the two agencies of pro¬ 
tection above named opera e internation¬ 
ally to produce and to accelerate prog¬ 
ress. If our contention be true, we ought 
to find not only that within our own coun¬ 
try the free interchange of ideas favored 
by protection has rapidly improved indus¬ 
trial practice, but also that the dissemina¬ 
tion of American ideas abroad has been ex¬ 
ceptionally free and wide, and has percep¬ 
tibly affected foreign practice. This we 
shall undertake to show in another article. 


Proposed Restoration of a Central 
American Union. 


The necessity or desirability of reuniting 
the five Central American republics is so 
universally felt that a serious effort is to 
be made this time to bring about the event, 
and lay down the foundations for a per¬ 
manent union. With the example of re¬ 
generated Mexico at their doors and thts 
Panama Canal work still going on in the 
neighboring Colombia at the south, and 
the revival of a Nicaragua Canal scheme, 
Central Americans feel that the time has 
come for a strong State to hold the bal¬ 
ance of those two nations. The feeling is 
strengthened, moreover, by the harmony 
at present existing between the five re¬ 
publics and their respective presidents* 
Costa Rica has in this instance taken the 
initiative, and in a month or two a Cen¬ 
tral American Congress is to assemble at 
San Jos§ de Costa Rica for the purpose of 
framing the new compact. The first union 
lasted from July 1, 1823, to 1840. On 
February 28, 1885, General Barrios, Presi¬ 
dent of Guatemala, issued a proclamation 
attempting a restoration; finding, how¬ 
ever, that there was not the response he 
counted upon, he invaded Salvador with 
an army and fell in the first engagement, 
at San Lorenzo, on April 2. One of his 
generals, Francisco Menendez, continued 
the war, and seized the Presidency or 
rather Dictatorship of the invaded State. 
He has remained the President of Salvador 
ever since, and, after a short, desultory 
warfare, p^ce was restored throughout 
Central America. The absorbing indi¬ 
viduality of General Barrios having dis^ 
appeared, there seems to be no further 
obstacle. 

The main staple produced in Central 
America is coffee, which since 1885 has 
risen so much in value that the planters 
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have grown rich, and prosperity has ex¬ 
tended over the length and breadth of the 
land. The finances have vastly improved, 
indebtedness has either been reduced or 
consolidated at a lower interest, and rail¬ 
road building resumed. In fact, the com¬ 
bined public debts of the five republics do 
not reach $30,000,000 silver to-day, and 
-with a joint population of 8,000,000 the 
new Union would owe less money rela¬ 
tively than any country south of us, while 
its credits abroad for the prosecution of 
public works would not fall much short of 
that of Chili. In other words, Ix'^^h Ameri¬ 
can and Europeon capitalists would un¬ 
doubtedly be eager to complete the Central 
American railroad system if the new State 
were to allow some subsidies or merely 
^piarantee the interest on railroad bonds 
issued by private companies. A prosper¬ 
ous, strongly constituted State, with the 
prospect of continued peace, would indeed 
have greater loaning power than the five 
comparatively poor republics as they stood 
in 1885. 

The census of 1880 showed the popula- 
fion to be distributed as follows: 


Area. Inhabit- 

Kilometers. ants. 

Ouatemala. 121,140 1,357,000 

Salvador... 18,720 634,120 

l^icaragua. 183,800 250,794 

Honduras. 120,480 328,274 

Costa Rioa. 51,760 218,785 


Totals. 445,900 2,788,873 


Indians form a large portion of the ppp- 
iflation, but they are peaceful and indus¬ 
trious, and constitute a valuable help on 
the coffee estates. Although immigrants 
from Europe would be welcome, and find 
s healthy climate on the great plateau and 
mountain slopes. Central America can dis¬ 
pense with them. Even on the low lands 
the climate is so salubrious that-the Ameri¬ 
can surveying expedition in Nicaragua did 
not Icse a single man; there was even a 
total absence of sickness, although they 
were often busy in the swamp)s. There is 
not a plant indigenous to tropical America 
which does not fiounsh in that part of our 
continent. At the same time, the mineral 
resources, of Honduras in particular, are 
magnificent. American capital is largely 
interested in mines, gold especially, and 
has been in railroads for 15. years past, in 
Costa Rica notably. Our trade has been 


as follows: 



Import, 

1886. 

.15,966,769 

1887. 

. 8,426,491 


Domestic Export. 

1886. 

.$2,467,632 

1887. 

. 8,668,506 


TotcUs. 

1886. 

. $8,484,401 

1887. 

.. 12,094,997 

Increase.. 

...$3,660,596 


This increase is equal to 44 per cent. It 
is due, chiefiy, to the rise in coffee and 
increased prosp)6rity, calling for more 
American goods. San Francisco also does 
A large Central American trade, both im¬ 
port and expK)rt There are few, if any, 
countries with which our trade increases as 
rapidly, especially now that the fruit busi¬ 
ness is being entircdy transferred from sail¬ 
ing vessels to steamers. 

Everybody, besides, wishes the Nicaragua 
Canal enterprise good success. This time 
it is systematically pursued; all the neces¬ 
sary preliminary steps hasre been taken, 
nor will there be a lack of capital. The 
canal will not be a work so exp)ensive that 
there will be a necessity for app>ealing to 


European capitalists; all the money that is 
wanted can be procured among us, and it 
will be an essentially American enterprise. 
It does not matter whether the Panama 
Canal be abandoned or not, for there will 
be trafiic enough for both. At any rate, 
what we have shown will suflSce to prove 
the growing importance to us of Central 
America, and the deep interest which the 
union movement has for us. 


The Advance in Old Rails. 


The rapid advance in the price of old 
iron rails in the West, which occurred in 
the third week in August, was one of those 
surprises in the iron trade which confuse 
the wis^t. There had been some premon¬ 
itory symptoms, it is true, but they were 
of a character to be accounted for in al¬ 
most any condition of the market by a mere 
temporary increase in the demand. The 
price had fallen steadily from the begin¬ 
ning of the year, when they were sold at 
$21 to $22^ at Chicago, until $17.75 was 
touched in the middle of June, and $18 to 
$18.50 seemed like a very fair price to 
both buyer and seller. Up to that time 
old rails had been neither scarce nor yet 
over plentiful in the Western market The 
supply was about equal to the demand, and 
prices simply moved in sympathy with the 
fiuctuations in the value of other iron and 
steel. But when the lowest price named 
was realized there was a sudden revulsion 
as though bottom had been struck and a 
reaction was imminent. It is possible that 
if the Western rolling mills had not been 
just thep on the eve of stopping to enter 
the tight for the wages scale for the com¬ 
ing year the rise in price would have taken 
place at that time. 

This was an unfortunate suspension of 
animation in the old-rail trade for some 
of those interested in it. They misun¬ 
derstood the exact situation of affairs, 
and presuming that another downward 
plunge would follow they either took 
contracts at ruling prices for future de¬ 
livery or deferred purchases to fill old 
contracts until prices were lower. Herein 
they erred, but they were no more mis¬ 
taken in their forecast of the market 
than their colleagues who refused to pur¬ 
chase at the prices offered and to take 
the chances of unloading at a higher or 
lower price in August or Septemer. 

Those who “went short,’’ however, at 
$18 to $18.50 were unable to cover their 
contracts without loss in July, and when 
August came they found the Western 
rolling mills their active competitors in 
bidding for all available lots of old rails. 
The most active demand and the most de¬ 
cided upward movement in prices occurred 
in the third week of August, when a sud¬ 
den jump was made from $21 to about $24 
at Chicago. No warrant seemed to exist 
for such a sudden advance beyond the one 
very important fact that the supply of old 
rails was limited, but this was by no means 
a new discovery. It was known as well 
in June as in August. The rolling mills 
starting up needed a supply of material, it 
is true, but the condition of their business 
would hardly seem to justify the payment 
of 25 to 30 per cent, more for it than they 
ware paying when they shut down. For 
a time rumors were current in the West of 
a combination of capitalists endeavoring to 
“comer” the old rail supply, but diligent 


inquiry develops circumstances totally at 
variance with such a scheme. The ‘ ‘ short ” 
contracts taken when old rails were very 
cheap were hardly of sufiScient importance 
to infiuence the market, although the 
efforts of the parties to cover became an 
interesting feature of the rapid advance. 
A speculative movement has developed, too, 
as the result of the existing condition of 
affairs, and some lots are being held in the 
West which the owners state that they do 
not propose to sell until the spring. 

Other materials have begun to appre¬ 
ciate in value, either in sympathy with old 
rails or from the same cause which ad¬ 
vanced their price, whatever that may be. 
The concurrent conditions of the general 
iron market may therefore favor the con¬ 
tinuance of the higher rates for old rails 
which have been established, especially as 
the supply has apparently grown no more 
plentiful since the advance. As the price 
of new steel rails and old iron rails repre¬ 
sents a difference of but ♦6 to $7 per ton, 
it would seem to be a very good time for 
railroad companies to make renewals, as a 
very small expenditure of cash would be 
required, unless they have now but a lim¬ 
ited mileage of iron track in use. This is 
an important consideration in prognosti¬ 
cating the future course of old iron rail 
prices. The supply must, in the nature of 
things, get less and less every year with 
the exclusive use of steel rails for new 
tracks and renewals. Possibly this very 
year has been the first in which the long- 
expected curtailment of the supply of old 
iron rails has made itself manifest. 


The English Naval Maneuvers. 


The recent British naval maneuvers 
have shown England’s naval forces in a 
pitiful light. So persistently have her 
war vessels been held up by every one as 
models of what modem fighting ships and 
cmisers should be, and so confident have 
always been the ofiicial statements of high 
speeds, that the accounts of the first com¬ 
pleted performance will, no doubt, be sur¬ 
prising to the general reader. We have 
always held that the trial-trip speed sched¬ 
ules, according to which war ships are cus¬ 
tomarily rated, are not only untrustworthy, 
but seriously misleading, and give no as¬ 
surance whatever that a vessel listed as a 
15-knot ship, for example, can ever attain 
this speed in regularly running. The 
trial trips, as conducted, last only from 
four to six hours; with this short time even 
the contract speeds can be maintained and 
the ships made to fill the stipulated re¬ 
quirements only with the greatest care, 
straining everything to the utmost. The 
most favorable conditions, moreover, are 
secured during these trials, conditions in 
part, which are rarely, if ever, realized in 
regular service, and the ships which go 
forth as 14, 16 and 18 knot vessels, as ^e 
case may be, are in truth anything but the 
promising specimens as which they are rep¬ 
resented. It would perhaps be difficult to 
obtain a more striking demonstration of 
the truth of this than the maneuvers in 
question The failures, as given in the 
available accounts, were of two kinds, ail 
the ships, with one or two exceptions, 
having shown themselves to be much 
slower than claimed, and the machineiy 
having in many cases broken down or got 
out of order. The slowness of the ships 
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was indeed something surprising, though 
the general state of ineflSciency was none 
the less marked, and is graphically por¬ 
trayed as follows, by the London Engi¬ 
neer, 

We have no very definite information on the 
matter as yet, but enough is known to prove 
that little dependence can be placed on the 
marine engine in the navy. We do not speak 
now of torpedo-boats, but of large ships. Ad¬ 
miral Baird doing his best to get to Dover was 
severely hampered on the way. On Saturday 
Admiral Baird took his six fastest ships, leav¬ 
ing behind him what ought to be a powerful 
force to join him as soon as possible. The ut¬ 
most that could be got was a pitful 9 knots.* 
The old Northumberland did this with two 
boilers to spare. The boilers of the Shannon 
were in trouble, and the Northampton could 
not keep up; when asked to get on a little 
quicker she telegraphed that she was doing her 
best. The Indexible broke down with her 
starboard engine and dropped astern, still 
keeping her port screw going. On the preced¬ 
ing Wednesday the big ends of the Neptune's 
connecting-rods began to knock so hard that, 
although the enemy was believed to be in sight, 
she had to go into Holyhead for four hours to 
take up the slack. Seeing that the ship has not 
steamed 500 miles continuously, this seems a 
strange state of affairs. Next the Shannon 
blew the pcu^ldng out of her high-pressure 
pisUm-rod gland, and she had to stop for half 
an hour. 

Truly a remarkable condition of things. 
Had all these mishaps occurred in actual 
warfare our English cousins would have 
been badly handled. But comment is 
scarcely necessary. The facts, as pre¬ 
sented, speak for themselves and certainly 
do not add to the glory of the British 
navy. ^_ 

Waterways and Railways. 

The new Railway Regulation act passed 
by the English House of Commons makes 
some decided changes in dealing with the 
difficult subject of transportation regula¬ 
tion. It provides that freight rates on the 
canals shall be reduced by the commis¬ 
sioners whenever it shall appear that they 
are made unjustly high by the railways. 
This is so worded because the railways in 
England have acquired ownership of many 
of the most important canals, and have so 
arranged the water tariffs as practically to 
divert traffic to their own rail lines. It 
was the opinion of the House of Commons 
that the merchants should have the bene¬ 
fit of water competition, if necessary, un¬ 
der compulsion of law. 

The question of water and raU competi¬ 
tion is an old one, but has lately called out 
more discussion. Waterways are to-day 
receiving great attention from the gov¬ 
ernments of Continental Europe. It is 
proposed to make the already fine rivers 
of Russia, Austria and Germany more 
capable of carrying a large freight traffic, 
while there are many proposals for artifi¬ 
cial canals—such as the one to connect the 
Baltic with the North Sea. In the United 
States we have already had deep sea con¬ 
ventions to urge the necessity of a suitable 
port upon the Gulf of Mexico and the im¬ 
portance of the matter to the citizens of 
Colorado and other Western States, as well 
as the one more immediately interested— 
Texas. It is undoubtedly true that the 
days of usefulness for short and discon¬ 
nected canals have passed away. Such 
waterways not forming parts in through 
routes cannot compete with the railroad, 
but the case is otherwise where such great 
through lines by water can be established. 
There is no danger of the commerce of our 


lakes falling Into permanent decay, nor, 
indeed, upon any canal or river connecting 
with them, except from neglect on the 
part of the Government and the people 
directly concerned. 

Are such rivers and canals, supported at 
public expense, unnatural and unjust com¬ 
petitors with railroads? Facts do not show 
any real ground for this assumption. At 
first, indeed, we see the waterways taking 
from the railroads, by reason of lower 
prices, a certain amount of business which, 
were it not for the waterway, would go by 
rail; but the loss is not a real one. There 
are certain articles which for suc¬ 
cessful manufacturing demand the low¬ 
est possible rate per ton, a rate which 
for any distance the railroads, under our 
present circumstances, can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected to quote, or if they do, it is under 
compulsion. But these raw materials once 
moved at the cheap water rate, there arise 
large manufactories which give to the rail¬ 
roads carloads of finished product, tons of 
freight to and fro at comparatively high 
figures, breadstults and supplies to the 
tradesmen and finally a large passengei 
travel. All these advant^es to the rail- j 
road arise from the establishment of a 
manufacturing center, whose profits in 
turn may depend upon the cheap water 
carriage of its raw material. Under such 
conditions it is an economic error to give 
undue prominence to the cheap traffic lost 
to the Tfd\ carrier %^ithout regarding the 
far more valuable tonnage at higher rates 
which these conditions secure to it. It is 
in the long run no disadvantage to a rail¬ 
road to have even severe water competition; 
the situation of many of our most thriving 
railroads confirms this view. If this be 
the true view to take of the establish¬ 
ment or maintenance of connecting water¬ 
ways, it follows that the opposition to 
them on the part of our transportation 
men is not dictated by a far-sighted policy, 
and their evident distrust of the first 
effects of water competition should be 
allowed only its due weight in considering 
the enlarging of our water system. What 
will benefit the manufacturer and dealer 
will in the end benefit the carrier also. 
Here, too, appears the error in allowing 
the railroads to buy up and abandon or 
but partly use their competing canals. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has followed 
English precedent in this respect, as we 
think to its own detriment as well as to 
that of towns and cities interested. At 
least no more of our waterways should 
pass into railroad control without carefully 
guarded provisions as to operation. This, 
then, is the justification for the spending 
of money by the Government, either State 
or national, upon improved and cheaper 
means of transportation. It is a public 
work which, if done in reason and with a 
wise policy, must inure to the benefit of 
all our interests, our railways being in¬ 
cluded. 


The law of compulsory insurance of 
workmen against injuries in Germany has 
now been in force for over two years, and 
ironmasters m that' country are getting 
into a position of being able better to 
count the cost. The results of such an in¬ 
vestigation are not calculated to make 
them very contented with the law or to 
lead them to look with equanimity at the 
efforts to force them to acquiesce in the 
proposed act providing pensions for work¬ 


men. A recent issue of Stahl und Euen 
contains some very instructive figures. 
When the insurance act was passed the 
Government presented estimates to show 
how the payments for compensation to 
men injur^ at work might be expected to 
grow, taking the sums paid in the first 
year as the unit. Tabulated, the progres¬ 
sive increase is as follows: 


Ist year. 1.00 

2d “ . 2.48 

8d “ . 4.00 

10th “ .18.10 


17th year.19.67 

20th “ .21.88 

45th “ .82.07 

76th “ .88.22 


The increase from year to year is, of 
course, due to the growing number of men 
receiving compensation for injuries render¬ 
ing them invalids. Now, for the first 15 
months, from October 1, 1885, to Decem¬ 
ber 81, 1886, the money paid to injured 
workmen was 67,118.98 marks in the as¬ 
sociation of iron and steel works of Rhenish 
Prussia and Westphalia, the largest branch 
in the country. The number of men in¬ 
sured was 70,313, on an average their 
total wages for the 15 months being 83,- 
841,224.71 marks. In 1887 the sum paid 
was 226,347.00 marks on 72,101,410.79 
marks wages paid to 74,179 men. These 
figures are exclusive of the cost of admin¬ 
istration, 43,753.20 and 85,014.65 marks 
respectively, and exclusive of payments to 
reserve fund, which was 201,856.94 marks 
for 1885-86 and 452,694.18 marks for 
1887. Per capita the damages, exclusive 
of cost of administration and reserve fund 
payments, were 0.95 marks in 1885-86 and 
3.05 marks in 1887, while per 1000 marks 
of wages the payments for compensation 
to workmen injured footed up to- 0.80 
marks in 1885-86, rising to 3.14 marks in 
1887. It is this rate of increase which is 
staggering to German ironmasters con¬ 
trasted with the official estimates. The 
sum is nearly four times greater during 
1887 than during 1886, instead of being 
less than two and a half times greater. If 
the present rate goes on German ironmas¬ 
ters will soon have to pay 2 percent, of the 
wages earned for damages for injury sus¬ 
tained, exclusive of the cost of administra¬ 
tion « 


According to reports on the industrial 
situation in England, made to the London 
Board of Trade, there is every indication 
of a moderately prosperous autumn and 
winter, in pleasing contrast to those of the 
last three years. Seventeen trade societies 
have reported that of their membership of 
186,120 persons 7000 are unemployed. 
During the past month the proportion of 
unemployed workmen reported has fallen 
from 5 to 4 per cent., in comparison to 9 
per cent, unemployed at this time last year. 
The industrial situation is not up to that of 
seasons of really good trade, but is steadily 
improving. 


M. Nathan, of the firm of Swarts & 
Nathan, among the most prominent Chi¬ 
cago wholesale dealers in old iron, re¬ 
turned on August 29 from a four months' 
trip through France, Germany, Austria 
and Russia. He received a most flattering 
ovation from his friends and business 
acquaintances on his arrival home. 


Contracts for materials for the armored 
steel cruiser Maine were awarded as fol¬ 
lows: Calvin A. Baynon, New York, 
screws, $896; Rowland A. Robbins, New 
York, wrought iron, lead, zinc, tin, hard¬ 
ware, varnish, ship chandlery and leather, 
$14,475^ J. J. Donovan, New York, nails, 
locks, hinges, linseed, sperm and lard oils 
and alcohol, $1884." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Inflaenee Of Ala mini am Upon 
Cast Iron. 

Detroit, September 1,1888. 

To the Editor: My attention has been 
called to a cnticism of my tests, by Mr. 
A. E. Hammer, on page 818 of The Iron 
Age of August 80. 

The question as to the influence of the 
contained silicon is a fair one, but, as 
against my published results, he makes 
positive statements regarding the effect of 
very small percentages of silicon upon my 
white cast iron, is it not fair for me to 
demand of him experimental proof of his 
statements? 

He evidently is not familiar with the 
characteristics of this white iron, contain¬ 
ing only 0.03 sulphur and 0.186 silicon, 
when he says that ‘ ‘ the carbon is near the 
balance—that is, near the point where it 
will readily assume either the combined 
or the graphitic form,’’ and his erroneous 
statement that my iron contains 0.3 sul¬ 
phur makes his assumption vastly more 
wide of the mark. Until he produces ex¬ 
perimental proof to support his statements, 
the only way for me to disprove them is 
to give results from my own experiments. 

He states that 0.02 per cent, of silicon 
would produce a perceptible change, and 
that 0.44 per cent, would be sufficient to 
account for the gray grain and the taking 
out of chill that I ascribe to aluminium. 
The facts are that this white iron is most 
persistently white, and the result of a 
large number of experiments with this 
iron shows that such balance as he speaks 
of is not reached until 2 per cent, of sili¬ 
con is added, and it took 3 per cent, to 
proauce the effect upon the carbon as to 
color of the casting which was produced 
by the 1 per cent, of aluminium. In 
taking awny the tendency to chill, 1 per 
cent, of aluminium left } inch chill, while 
2 per cent, and even 3 per cent, of silicon 
was required to bring it dowm to f inch. 

I stated in my paper that “silicon and 
aluminium work together in the same di¬ 
rection,” but all of my experiments prove 
that with this white iron such small per¬ 
centages of silicon as he mentions prouuce 
no appreciable effect upon grain, chill, 
shrinkage or fluidity, ana that until about 
1 per cent, of silicon is added the result 
is not sufficient to be seen, and then not 
enough to be measured. Understanding 
perfectly the effect of silicon on this white 
iron, I knew that even 0.44 per cent, 
would not influence the metal enough to 
affect the measured results of the influence 
of aluminium. 

I do not think it can be proved by ex¬ 
periment that this small percentage of sili¬ 
con which he names would produce the 
effect that he claims—or, in fact, any 
effect whatever—although by inference we 
have a right to assume that any amount of 
silicon does produce a corresponding effect. 
I endeavored in my paper to state plainly 
that the crucible might give up or the 
metal be deprived of much larger per¬ 
centages of silicon than he mentions, and 
that, therefore, on account of these errors 
in the most carefully conducted experi¬ 
ments, none but general conclusions can 
be drawn. The error due to these small 
percentages of silicon, added with the 
aluminium, is less than the error I have 
spoken of, and neither of them alone, or 
added together, is sufficient to materi¬ 
ally affect general results. 

The gray iron that I use for tests has 
its carton on the balance that he speaks of, 
and for delicate tests I use this iron. It 
was to this and not to the white iron that 
I added the 4 per cent, of aluminium. It 
rives } inch chill; 3 per cent, of alumin¬ 
ium took out sll chill, but with twice thkt 
amount of silicon there still remains a 
chill. So far as blowholes are concerned. 


some of the effects of small percentages of 
silicon may be measured by the increase 
in strength to resist weight and impact. 
What my experiments prove, is that alu¬ 
minium acts in this manner. 

In the short time that I had at my dis¬ 
posal I treated only of the influence of 
aluminium. When Mr. Hammer calls for 
a publication of more facts, does he not 
forget that he has met the facts that I 
have already published by mere supposi¬ 
tions? I shall soon be ready to publish 
the results of a very large number of care¬ 
fully made tests, to show the influence of 
silicon upon cast iron. And, in the mean¬ 
time, if I have not given a complete 
answer to the objections raised, I shall en¬ 
deavor to give further information. 

W. J. Keep. 


OBITUARY. 


C. P. BUCKINGHAM. 

Gen. Cartherinus P Buckingham, presi¬ 
dent of the Chicago Steel Works, of Chi¬ 
cago, died at his residence in that city on 
the 30th ult , after a brief illness. He 
was bom in 1808 at a small village called 
Springfield, near Zanesville, in Muskingum 
County, Ohio. His father was a merchant, 
and his mother was Catharine Putnam, 
daughter of Gen. Rufus Putnam. He gradu¬ 
ated from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in 1829, standing 
third in a class of exceptionally bright 
students. Entering the Tojiographical 
Corps of the Army, 1^ was detailed after 
a year's service to West Point as Assistant 
Professor of Natural Philosophy,, which 
position he resigned a year later to fill the 
chair of natural philosophy in Kenyon 
College, at Gambier, Ohio. He removed 
to Chicago in 1856, and in connection 
with Solomon Sturges built the Illinois 
Central CTain elevators. In 1861 he re¬ 
entered the United States Army, was made 
Brigadier-General, and w^as selected to 
perform delicate and important functions 
in connection with raising troops, locating 
arsenals, &c. He resigned shortly before 
the close of the war and for several years 
was engaged in the elevator business in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., removing to Chicago in 
1868 to assist his brothers John and Eben- 
ezer in managing the elevators he had him¬ 
self built. In 1873 he and his brothers 
established the Chicago Steel Works, 
which have been successfully operated by 
them from that time until the present. 
These works are among the few mills in 
the country making a specialty of manip¬ 
ulating old steel rails and putting them 
into merchantable shapes, for which they 
use machinery of original and very ingen¬ 
ious design. Under General Bucking¬ 
ham’s active supervision, with the cordial 
co-operation of his brothers, this machin¬ 
ery was perfected and the works have 
steadily grown in importance, their prod¬ 
ucts being used in the leading plow and 
other agricultural manufactories through¬ 
out the West. 


Reports of the Edinburgh meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, just at hand, 
show that, as expected, no matters of 
startling interest came up. The most val¬ 
uable paper presented was that of R. A. 
Hadfield, of Sheffield, on the manganese 
steel with which his name is coupled, and 
a description by Daniel Adamson of a test¬ 
ing machine. A number of Americans 
took part in the discussions, among them 
T. C. Clark, of the Union Bridge Com¬ 
pany; Capt W. R. Jones, of the Edgar 
Thomson and Homestead Steel Works, 
and Dr. T. Sterry Hunt. The latter spoke, 
too, in reference to the proposed meeting 
in this country, but as the institute is to 
go to Paris next year, the visit has been 
further postponed. 


Washington News. 


iFVom Our Regular Correspondent.) 

WASHiNOTOif. D. C., September 4,188S. 

The caucus of the Republican Senators 
has matelially changed the programme of 
that wing of the higher branch of Con¬ 
gress. At the gathering at Senator Ed- 
munds’s residence last Wednesday night, 
it was determined to shorten the time for 
hearing of representatives of the industnal 
interests to ten days, and the Sub-Cora- 
mittee on Finance have since been faith- 
•fully working up to that point. It is now 
confidently expected that the whole bill 
will be reported to the full committee by 
next Tuesday. Senator Beck, though next 
to Senator Voorheson the Democratic side 
of the committee, is really the active 
leader on the tariff. He said to-day that 
he could not say what the policy of his 
side of the committee would 1^ on the bill 
when re|)orted there, for the reason that 
the Republicans had not yet permitted 
them to see it, nor had they said anything 
to them as regards even an outline of the 
measure. He said it might only receive a 
pro forma opposition in committee, reserv¬ 
ing the main contest for the floor of the 
Senate. He said he would know more 
about that after he examined the bill. 
He admits that there will be a lengthy dis¬ 
cussion in the Senate. The Democrats 
there ivill stand upon the platform of the 
Mills bill and will attempt to show that it 
is not a free trade measure, nor a stride in 
that direction, but purely a movement to 
reduce the revenue. 

The bill as it stands makes no material 
changes in the metal schedule neither in 
raising duties where they should be nor 
lowenng them where it can be done. Steel 
rails are scheduled down to $15, but even 
this may be changed. The chief grounds 
of difference have been on the lumber, 
wool and sugar schedules. An increase of 
duty of one cent on the finer grades of 
wool has been assented to in the sub com¬ 
mittee, and lumber has been allowed to 
remain unchanged, but sugar comes in for 
a 50 per cent, cut, which is objected to 
by the Kansas Senators on account 
of the sorghum interests of their 
State. The sugar reduction would 
foot up but $30,000,000, and the balance 
of the reductions proposed would be 
more likely to increase than decrease the 
revenues, so that the rest must come from 
internal revenue. Senator Allison says 
that the bill which will be reported will 
receive the united support of the Repub¬ 
licans, but the length of the debate and 
the time of its passage will depend largely 
upon the course of the Democrats. They 
will be accorded full swing in discussion, 
and when they get through a vote will be 
taken. 

The passage of the bill in the Senate 
will be followed by conferences and non- 
concurrences, which will depend entirely 
on the amount of time consumed upon the 
obstinacy of the conferees and the dispo¬ 
sition of the two Houses to enter into 
much of a debate on the conference re¬ 
ports. After one or two disagreements 
the House may refuse to appoint conferees, 
which will bring matters to a stand¬ 
still. This may lead to a recess or an 
adjournment some time in October. 
The tariff question is remote from 
being settled as far as legislation in this 
Congress is concerned. It is more likely 
that the representatives now in nomination 
for election to the Fiftieth Congress will 
have that knotty question to deal with. 
The 6th of November will determine 
whether Mr. Mills or a Republican com¬ 
mittee will prepare the bill for that Con¬ 
gress to dispose of, and whether Grover 
Cleveland or Benjamin Harrison will exer¬ 
cise the Presidential power of approval or 
1 veto. 
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Recent Le^al Decisions. 


FBOMIBSORY NOTE—PAYMENTS MADE TO 
AGENTS. 

Q. gave his note for $800 to H., but did 
not pay it, and H. placed it in T. ’s hands 
for collection. T. was a lawyer, and in the 
course of the month H. advanced more 
money to Q., and took a note for the whole 
sum due. Q. fell into the habit of paying 
the interest on the note to T., though the 
n^te was made payable at the Bank of 
California, and he, also, made a payment 
on account of the principal to him, all of 
which payments were sent to the Bank of 
California. The payment on the principal 
was credited on the note but the interest 
was not indorsed. T. did not have the 
note in his possession when the payments 
were made, but H. knew that Q. was 
making the payments under the impression 
that T. was still his agent. H. transferred 
the note to his daughter, after its ma¬ 
turity, but did not give Q. any notice that 
he had done so. Suit was brought to 
enforce the payment of the note, and Q. 
sued to restrain its collection, he having 
paid in full to T., but he w’as defeated. 
H. carried the case—Quinn vs. Dresbach,— 
to the Supreme Court of California, where 
the judgment was reversed. Judge Hayn 
(of the Commission of Appeals), in the 
opinion, smd: ** It was ne^hgence in H. to 
allow Q. to act in the belief that T. was 
authorized to receive payments on the 
note. He, H., knew that T. was acting 
in some wa^ as his agent in making 
these collections, for the bank knew this, 
and the Icnowledge of the bank, which 
was H.’s agent, must be imputed to him. 
Here T. had ostensible authonty to act 
for H.; it would not be supposed by H. 
that he was acting for Q. Ostensible au¬ 
thority is defined to be ‘ such authority as 
a principal, intentionally, or by want of 
ora inary care, causes or allows a third 
person to beHeve his agent to possess.^ The 
fact that the note was not in the pos¬ 
session of T. does not change the result. 
Ihe want of this possession is a circum¬ 
stance to be considered in determining the 
question of authority, but is not conclu¬ 
sive. The fact that the bank held the 
note for collection would not prevent the 
owner from collecting it himself. And the 
transfer to H.^s daughter gave her no 
right, the note having matured, her father 
did not have, as no notice thereof was 
given to Q. The judgment must be re¬ 
versed.” 

PBOTBST—^PRESENTMENT. 

M. H. and T. H. made their note March 
11, 1884, payable in 10 months, with F. as 
nominal payee, £. being the actual payee. 
£. indorsed the note, and both he and F. 
put over their names waive notice and 
protest.” The note was dated at Belle¬ 
ville, Kan., but the H.’s did not live at 
Belleville, nor did they receive their mail 
there, llie note was not paid, and in the 
certificate of protest it was stated that the 
note was presented to the H.’s at Belleville 
for payment, and that it had been refused; 
that notice of dishonor had been sent to 
the H.'s in an envelope, postpaid, directed 
to Beaps and Concordia, Kansas, respect¬ 
ively, and that at the same time the same 
notice was sent to £., directed to Belle¬ 
ville. £.^s p<Mt office address was not 
known, and, in fact, neither he nor the 
H.’s got the notices sent. An action was 
brought on the note against £. and the 
H.'s, and £. depended on the ground that 
there had been no demand made on the 
H.'s and that he had had no notice of dis¬ 
honor. Plaintifi had judgment, and £. 
carried the case—^Davis vs. £ppher—to 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, wnere there 
was an affirmation. Judge Holt (of the 
Commission of Appeals), in the opinion, 
said; ** 1. The residence of the maker 


being unknown, it was sufficient thtft the 
note was ready for presentment at the 
place where it was made. 2. Notice was 
properly sent to £., at Belleville, his resi¬ 
dence not being known. 8. The waiving 
of notice and protest made the indorsers 
absolutely liable without protest or notice.” 

INNKEEPER—^LIEN ON GOODS OF DRUMMER. 

D. was the traveling salesman or 

drummer ” of N., and he carried with 
him trunks and packages of samples of the 
goods he was selling. He stopped at the 
hotel of C. and there ran up a bill of board, 
on which, from time to time, he made 
pa 3 rments. The account was extended 
over the greater part of the year. No in¬ 
formation reached N. of D.’s default in 
payment until after the debt was incurred, 
when he found that the innkeeper held the 
samples under claim of a lien thereon, on 
the ground that N. was liable for the bill, 
as it was made by D. in the course of the 
work done for N., as his agent. N. had 
recovered the sample goods in an action 
therefor. N. refused to pay the balance of 
D.’s bill when C. demanaed payment, and 
an action was brought therefor—Coving¬ 
ton vs. Newberger—and the plaintiff re¬ 
covered. N. earned the case to the Su¬ 
preme Court of North Carolina, where the 
judgment was reversed. Judge Davis, in 
the opinion, said: “The plaintiff relies 
upon the implied promise of the defendant 
to pay this debt. He seeks to establish his 
liability by the rule that where a princi¬ 
pal sends his agent through the country to 
sell goods for him the principal gives the 
agent, by implication, authority to bind 
him for all charges incurred in the per¬ 
formance of his duties. Conceding this 
rule to be well settled, can it be easuy as¬ 
sumed that it is within the scope of the 
agent’s authority to make debts and charge 
his principal therewith? He was employ^ 
to se J goods, and it may be that all rea¬ 
sonable and necessary expenses (whether 
he be furnished with the money by his prin¬ 
cipal to pay or not) as he travels through 
the country may be an implied charge 
against his principal as a necessary inci¬ 
dent to the business of the agency; but 
this must be within the limits and subor¬ 
dinate to a well-known custom. But the 
plaintiff has testified that it was the general 
custom of transient patrons, as D. was, to 
pay cash for their bills. Tliere were ex¬ 
ceptions, he said, but he did not show that 
this case was an exception. The long and 
continued failure of D. to pay his bills for 
board in full, according to the general cus¬ 
tom, ought to have put plaintiff on in¬ 
quiry; and he shoula have gone to his 
principal with notice, else he put himself 
open to the charge of collusion with the 
agent against the principal. It is insisted 
by plaintiff’s counsel that if he cannot hold 
N. for the debt, still plaintiff had a lien 
on the goods in possession of D. for the 
hotel charges, he being a guest, unless he 
knew the goods to be the property of an¬ 
other. But assuming that plamtiff had 
notified the defendant that hu agent had 
failed to pay for his bill, and assuming 
that a lien would then arise to bind the 
goods for the bill, still, if the innkeeper 
allowed the agent to take the goods away, 
though he brought them back again, and 
extended the credit given for board from 
time to time to the agent, as the amount 
here indicates, he would l^ve no lien for 
the amount of the unauthorized credit on 
the goods of the principal. The judgment 
was reversed.” 

ACCOUNT STATED — MISTAKES—^DELAY IN 
OBJECTINO. 

H. rendered to M. his account against 
him, and the latter held the account with¬ 
out objection for three months. An action 
was brou^t to recover the balance stated 
to be due, and M., in his defense, at¬ 
tempted to show that mistakes had been 
made in stating the account; but the 
Court ruled against this evidence, and H. 


recovered a judgment. The case—Hendy 
vs. March—was carried to the Supreme 
Court of California, where the judgment 
was affirmed. The case was decided by 
the Commission of Appeals, the judgment 
of which was approved by the Supreme 
Court. Commissioner Hayne, in the 
opinion, said: ‘ * The delay of three months 
to object to the account is a sufficient ac¬ 
quiescence in its correctness, and such ac¬ 
quiescence is an admission that the account 
is correct. Between merchants at home 
an account which has been presented, and 
no objection made thereto, ^ter the lapse 
of several posts, is treated, under ordinary 
circumstances, as being by acquiescence, 
stated account, and between merchants in 
different countries a rule founded on sim¬ 
ilar considerations prevails. But the de¬ 
fendant contends tnat even if this is the 
case, he is entitled to show mistakes made 
in stating the account. The answer to 
this is this: An account stated becomes a 
contract, for an accoimt stated alters the 
nature of the original indebtedness, and is 
itself in the nature of a new promise or 
undertaking. Therefore, an account stated 
with a new firm may include debts due to 
a former firm, or to one of the partners. 
An action upon an account statea is not 
founded upon the original items, but upon 
the balance ascertain^ by the mutual con¬ 
sent of the debtors and creditors. If there 
is any mistake in the contract thus created 
it must be made, as in any other case, an 
issue in the pleadings, and tried upon that 
issue; it cannot be shown as a defense to 
the original indebtedness.” 

PARTNERSHIP—FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE 

BY PARTNER OF HIS OWN PROPERTY. 

S. & R., merchants, were indebted to 
8,8. & Co. for goods sold and delivered 
to them, and they became insolvent. S., 
one of the debtor firm, conveyed to J. J. 
S., who acted in good faith, certain land, 
in consideration t^t he would pay his in¬ 
dividual creditors $3500, the amount of 
their claims, they accepting J. J. 8. as 
their debtor for S.’s debts. The property 
had a possible value of ^600, or $1000 in 
excess of the consideration got. 8., 8. & 
Co. brought suit to set aside this convey¬ 
ance as fraudulent as to them as creditore, 
and they had judgment. The defendants 
made a case on appeal. Smith vs. Sely, to 
the Supreme Court of Indiana, where the 
judgment was reversed. The chief justice 
(Mitchell), in the opinion, said; “ "V^en it 
is estabU^ed that a grantee has taken a 
conveyance of a debtor’s property under 
circumstances which make him guilty of 
positive fraud, and the transaction is 
fraudulent in fact, the conveyance will be 
deemed absolutely void as to the grantor’s 
creditors, and will not be permitted to 
stand even as an indemnity for any pay¬ 
ment the grantee may have made. If, 
however, a court of equity finds that prop¬ 
erty has been purchased from a failing 
debtor without any positive fraud upon the 
part of the purchaser, and yet under such 
circumstances as make it a highly injurious 
act and inequitable as to cremtors that the 
conveyance should stand as a conveyance, 
it may be set aside on such terms as will 
protect a purchaser whose purchase is only 
constructively fraudulent. In the one case 
the transaction is fraudulent in fact, and 
the conveyance is utterly void as to credit- 
itors, and cannot be permitted to stand for 
any purpose; in the other the conveyance 
is fraudulent by construction of law, and 
is set aside upon consideration of public 
policy only, and then upon the condition 
that the equities of the purchaser, who 
was ^ilty of no actual fraud, be pro¬ 
tected. The conveyance in this case, if 
fraudulent at all, is constructively fraudu¬ 
lent only; and equity must be done to the 
grantee. It is our opinion that the con¬ 
veyance should not be disturbed. There 
was but a barely possible mar^ of $1100 
on the property, taking the highest esti- 
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mated value, and when we consider that 
an honest debtor in embarrassed circum¬ 
stances is sometimes compelled to sell real 
estate under its value, and that honest 
purchasers are not compelled to pay the 
highest value possible, we are unwilling to 
concur in the conclusion arrived at by the 
court below, that the conveyance ought to 
be set aside as constructively fraudulent. 


Mill Roofs. 


Although the constructive features of 
mill roofs are well defined there is a wide 
diversity of experience and opinion with 
regard to roof covering. The extract 
which we give below, from a lecture on 
“ The Evolution of the Modem Mill,” de¬ 
livered a short time ago by C. J. H. 
Woodbury at Sibley College, will there¬ 
fore prove specially interesting. 

The present form of factory roofing, 
says Mr. Woodbury, resembles a fioor in 
its construction, being made in a similar 
manner of plank laid upon beams which 
project through the walls, where they 
act as a bracket to the comice, the ends 
being sawed after any suitable ornamenta¬ 
tion. The inclination for such roofs is 
about i inch to the foot. Where a mill 
is narrow enough for a single beam to 
reach from the wall to the ridge they form 
cantilevers, the second point of support 
from the wall being by the columns one- 
third of the distance acnjss the mill, and 
the ends of the beams are further secured 
together by means of iron dogs. For 
mills of greater width the beam would 
reach only to the row of columns, and 
over the middle of the mill a beam is 
placed, usually horizontal on the under 
side, and hewn down from the middle to 
each end, so as to preserve the same slope 
on the upper side of the beam as for the 
roof. In many instances mills are built 
with brick cornices, without any of the 
wood projection from the side, and in 
other Duildings the walls are carried 
above the roof, which slopes toward the 
center, and all water falling on it or 
melted from the snow is conducted‘from 
it by pipes leading down through the 
middle of the mill. It is not desirable to 
place gutters around the edge of the mill 
as they serve no useful purpose and are in 
continual need of repairs. By leaving 
the edge of the mill plank square and 
protecting it by sheet metal hashing the 
rain falling from the roof can be received 
by a concave walk of coal tar concrete 
placed on the ground around the building. 
Suitable porches over doors, or some 
guard on the roof at these points, will 

§ revent people who may be passing in at 
oors from being unduly wet by water 
from the roof. 

There are numerous forms of roof cov¬ 
erings, the use of the different varieties 
being to a great extent local—^that is, the 
sheet-iron coverings used in the Middle 
St^es are almost unknown in New Eng¬ 
land, and in the latter place the ordinary 
tinned iron roofing is universally painted, 
while in the Dominion of Canada it is 
laid obliquely and never painted. It is 
conceded by all that the sheet copper forms 
the most desirable method of covering a 
roof, and if one could be assured of the 
permanence of the structure, irrespective 
of the necessity for making changes every 
half year in order to keep pace with the 
march of invention, it would doubtless be 
shown that under such conditions of perma¬ 
nency copper would form the cheapest 
roof. The most widely used roofing ma¬ 
terials for this class of buildings are the 
asphalt and the coal-tar roof, the latter 
being the most widely used in New Eng¬ 
land. There are numerous varieties of 
these composition coverings, which are ap¬ 
plied by various methods. Some of these 
are of the most satisfactory character, w hile 
others are poorly designed and unskillfully 


applied, and are a constant source of 
trouble and expense to the occupant of the 
building. 

One of the leading manufacturers, the 
efficiency of whose work for many years 
over a large amount of mill property I can 
vouch for by personal knowledge, uses the 
folio wring'method of applying the roofing: 
Three layers of roofing felt are placed on 
the plank parallel to the eaves, and con¬ 
tinued by lapping each additional layer 
two-thirds of its width upon the preceding 
one, and in this m^ner covering the roof 
with three thicknesses of the felt, break¬ 
ing joints. This is secured to the roof by 
nails through tin washers and coated with 
a melted composition, and then two ad¬ 
ditional layers of felt are placed over the 
whole. Another coat of composition is 
then applied and gravel is placed over the 
whole while soft. This maker does not 
approve of the practice of cemeuting each 
sheet of felt when it is laid, because it does 
not allow the felt freedom to yield from 
the expansion and contraction of the roof. 
When tin is applied to roofs, rosin-sized 
building paper should first be laid on the 
roof plank, and the sheets of tin should 
be painted on the low'er side before being 
laid. 

Of late years cotton duck has been ap¬ 
plied as a roof covering, and has been 
watched with a great deal of anticipation, 
although it has been used for similar pur¬ 
poses in covering ships’ decks for many 
years. But the two uses are not strictly 
comparable, because the ship’s deck is 
calked tight, and therefore the covering is 
free from the application of moisture un¬ 
derneath, while the roof is never tight, 
and the warm air underneath, heavily 
charged with moisture, which permeates 
the cracks between the planks, becomes 
chilled and condenses as it nears the top, 
carrying on a process of distillation. As 
an example of the extent to which this can 
be carried on, I have known of instances 
where people presumed they were making 
a good roof by leaving slight air spaces by 
means of the furring laid between the roof 
plank and the top boarding. The circula¬ 
tion of air in these spaces deposited suffi¬ 
cient moisture to rot the boards. A mill 
manager, wishing to have a roof over a 
very warm room, which should be both 
tight and a very perfect non-conductor, 
made a roof containing a space of about 
16 inches, which was filled with sawdust, 
and the roof boarding on top of this was 
covered with tar and gravel in the usual 
manner. In a few weeks the water began 
to drip through the ceiling as if the roof 
was leaking, although there was no snow 
on the top of the roof. Investigation 
showed that within that short time a suffi¬ 
cient amount of water had condensed with 
the sawdust to saturate the whole. I 
would say in this connection that 3 inches 
of plank afford an ample protection against 
condensation over any ordinary processs of 
manufacture, although 4 inches of plank 
have been used as a roof over paper ma¬ 
chines in order to be safe beyond perad- 
venture; but it is necessary that nails 
should not be driven into the bottom of 
this roof plank, because the point of a nail 
will reach to a lower temperature near the 
outside of the roof in the winter, and be¬ 
ing a better conductor, it will cause mois¬ 
ture to condense upon the head of the 
nail. 

Tin roofing is so general in use as not 
to require any allusion to methods of ap¬ 
plication, but the only course to reach 
economical and satisfactory results for a 
term of years, especially for locations near 
to the seashore, is to use the best quality 
of dipped roofing plates of some brand 
which can be relied on as conforming to 
the standard and free from “wasters” or 
imperfect plates. Duck roofing has been 
successfully applied by first laying and 
tacking down a covering of two-ply 
asphalt paper, and upon this was spread a 


covering of rosin-sized sheathing paper, 
tacked in the usual manner. Upon 
was laid a covering consisting of cotton 
duck, 44 inches wide and weighing 26 
ounces to the yard. Several methods of 
joining the edges of the duck togeth^ 
have been tried, resulting in the abandon¬ 
ment of the method of sewing used, for 
the preferable method of nailing the duck 
down, laying one strip over the other, and 
then opening the duck, a lock joint is 
formed without any jointure between the 
two sheets exposed to the weather. After 
the duck is stretched on the roof, it is se¬ 
curely fastened by means of round-headed 
wood screws, IJ inches long, through a 
concave tin washer }-inch in diameter, 
resting upon a f-inch washer made of 
roofing felt. A coat of hot pine tar with 
a small quantity of linseed oil is laid upon 
the whole of the duck roofing, after being 
laid, for the purpose of filling the fiber 
and preserving the cotton fabric by means 
of the antiseptic principles of the pine tar. 
The surface is then covered with two 
coats of mineral paint. 

Within a year paper has been very suc¬ 
cessfully used as a roof covering. Sheets 
of w^ood pulp board about inch in thick¬ 
ness are treated by a process w hich renders 
them hard and elastic, and secured upon 
the roof by means of tacks through con¬ 
cave tin washers. The edge of each sheet 
is grooved, in order to allow^ for the ex¬ 
pansion and contraction of the roof. The 
whole roof is then covered with a heavy 
mineral paint. Experience with this dur¬ 
ing the past severe winter ir Maine has 
been of the most satisfactory nature. 
Shingles furnish a much better roof cover¬ 
ing than slate, both in the matter of con¬ 
duction of heat or cold in the extremes of 
summer and winter and also in resistance 
to fire. The heat of a slight fire under¬ 
neath the roof will cause slates to crumble, 
and the same result will be obtained by 
heavy sparks falling and burning upon the 
roof. Some people treat shingles by boil¬ 
ing them under pressure in a solution of 
salt and chloride of lime for the purpose 
of antiseptic treatment and also to render 
them fireproof. 


A better class of sugar machinery is 
much needed in some parts of Brazil, 
where, as a rule, the machinery employed 
for extracting the sugar is of a very primi¬ 
tive description, and although the sugar¬ 
cane contains 14 to 16 per cent, of sac¬ 
charine, the manufacturers often obtain 
no more than 6 per cent. Lately, how¬ 
ever. owing to the competition of b^t-root 
sugar, the want of improved machinery 
has been very keenly felt, and here and 
there large establishments are springing 
up furnished with modem machinery, 
which has been mostly imported from 
France. These companies are generally 
formed with a capital of 1,000,000 francs 
to 1,500,000 francs, and, notwithstanding 
the low prices of sugar, are able to pay a 
dividena of about 10 per cent. 

Minneapolis claims to be the champion 
wheat depository of the Northwest. The 
receipts at that point for the crop year 
ending August 31 were 47,109,490 bushels 
This is said to be the largest quantity of 
wheat ever received in any primary market 
in the world. When it was announced 
last year that 39,278,380 bushels had been 
received in Minneapolis it was said the 
record would never be equaled. This 
year the increase is 7,831,110 bushels. 

Three important industrial exhibitions 
open in the West this week. Columbus, 
Ohio, led off with its Centennial on Tues¬ 
day, followed the next day by the opening 
of the annual exhibitions at Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Exceptionally attractive feat¬ 
ures are annoimced at albof them. 
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T RADE Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Aae^ 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa.. September 4, 1888. ( 

Pigr Iron. —The market has shown a 
considerable amount of firmness during 
the past week, and, while prices show no 
quotable change, the tenaency is grad¬ 
ually in the direction of higher figures 
Scarcity is perhaps the most prominent 
feature of the market. There is a dispos¬ 
ition to sell within moderate limits and 
not much of a desire to force a higher 
range of prices. The conditions are such 
that any slight falling off in other markets 
would immediately infiuence us, hence 
Philadelphia is inclined to follow an ad¬ 
vance rather than to lead one. In the 
meantime prices are relatively as low, if 
not lower, than in almost any other mar¬ 
ket, so that holders, as may be expected, 
are very firm. There is no urgent demand; 
consumers are taking 30 or 60 days’ sup¬ 
plies at current rates, which is about as 
much as sellers are willing to enter for the 
present. Bids at current rates have been 
made in some cases for lots deliverable dur¬ 
ing the next six months, but they have 
not been taken into serious consideration. 
There is evidently more interest manifested 
in the market tban for a long time past, 
and while most people expect an improv¬ 
ing condition of affairs, there is not much 
chance of any material advance in prices. 
It is thought that 50^ to $1 ^ ton w’ould 
bring in a good many furnaces, and those 
who are now in blast are* not disposed to 
make a market, which would, perhaps, 
only lead to a higher cost and increasing 
competition, without any corresponding 
increase in consumption. Of course, if 
the position really calls for a larger pro¬ 
duction it will be impossible to prevent 
an advance in prices, but the trade are not 
inclined to make advances until it is seen 
that they are fully warranted. Meanwhile 
sales are being made at about last week’s 
prices, say $16 @ $16.50 for Gray Forge, 
$17 @ $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry and $18 
@$19 for No. 1, tidewater delivery, or 
its equivalent. Nothing doing in South¬ 
ern Irons; the much-talked-of cargo of 
2000 tons, recently delivered at this point, 
was chiefiy to close an old contract made 
by Justice Cox, Jr., & Co. for one of the 
large Pipe concerns in New Jersey. 

Foreign iron. —Nothing doing in this 
department, although consumers are mani¬ 
festing some interest in the matter. Ask¬ 
ing prices remain as follows: $10.50 @ 
$20 for Bessemer, c.i.f duty paid. 

Blooms. —A fair average business is 
doing, but without change m prices, which 
are aTOut as follows: Nail Slabs, $28.50 
@ $20.50; Billets from $30 to $35, f.o.b. 
cars at mill, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54 ; Rim- 
out Anthracite $42 @ ^4; Scrap 

Blooms, $33 @ $35 ^ “bloom” ton of 
2464 R). Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
paid, $20 @ $30 for Nail Slabs; $31.50 @ 
^2.50 for 4 X 4 Billets, and $35 @ $30 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Mack Bars. —The market has been 
very active, with sales at prices ranging 
all the way from $27.50 to $28, delivered. 
Mills are now nearly all sold close up, and 
quotations are said to be from $28.50 to 
feo, delivered, although it remains to be 
seen what buyers will do in the matcer. 
Bids of $28 have been declined, however, 
and the position seems to be very strong. 

Bar Iron. —The demand has been in¬ 
creasing for some time, until at last prices 
are beginning to respond to the improved 
condition of affairs. There is still a great 


lack of imiformity in quotations, but they 
average an advance of pretty nearly a 
tenth, compared with those made two or 
three weeks ago, and from present appear¬ 
ances the improvement is likely to be 
maintained. There is nothing spasmodic 
in the demand, nolhing specially large in 
any particular line, but from all sources 
orders come in a steady fiow, indicating a 
generally satisfactory consumption in all 
departments. It is not unlikely, however, 
that the demand for Skelp Iron has been 
of considerable advantage to some of the 
local mills, most of which are now pretty 
well filled up for several weeks to come. A 
very similar condition of affairs is also said 
to prevail in the interior, so that new 
business is not run after as it was some 
time ago. For the same reason buy¬ 
ers find that prices are higher, and. 
while no large orders have been taken 
at any material advance, sellers are not 
disposed to accept business without secur¬ 
ing some concessions in their favor. On 
the whole, the impression is that prices 
have touched bottom, and with favorable 
developments during the next two weeks 
it is not improbable that still further ad¬ 
vances may be demanded. As already 
stated, quotations are very irregular, but 
most of the leading mills quote 1.85^ @ 
1.0^ for Best Refined Bars, and arc said to 
be very firm. Others however, whose 
make of Iron is not as well known, might 
perhaps shade a fraction, but the general 
tone is one of strength and firmness. Large 
sales of Skelp Iron have been made at 1.8^ 
@ 1.824^ for grooved, and 1.9 @2^ for 
sheared, but higher figures are asked on 
new business. 

Plate and Tank Iron.—The demand 
is improving and sellers are showing more 
firmness than they have for several weeks 
past. No specially large orders are on the 
market, but there is a good general de¬ 
mand and the outlook is said to indicate a 
still larger business as the season advances. 
Mills are not heavily loaded with work, 
but they seem to have all they can handle 
from week to week, and with still better 
prospects ahead there is a disposition to 
ask a little more money, or on specially 
desirable orders to hold firm at last week’s 
prices, which are about as follow: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2^ @ 2.10^; Shell, 
2.4^ @ 0.5^; Flange, 3.5^; Fire-Box, 
4^; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.3^ @ 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; Flange, 3^ @ 
34 ^; Fire-Box, 34^ @ 44 ^. 

Strnctnral Iron.—A somewhat better 
demand is reported for small lots, but 
there is nothing of importance on the mar¬ 
ket. Mills are moderately busy on speci¬ 
fications to complete old contracts, and it 
is said that prospects for new work are 
fairly encouraging, but there is nothing 
very definite at present. Prices firm as 
last quoted, viz.: 2.10^ @ 2.15^ for 
Bridge Plate; 2^ @ 2.10^ for Angles; 
2.6^ @ 2.7^ for Tees, and 3.3^ for Beams 
and Channels, Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron.—The demand is very ir¬ 
regular. Some mills appear to have plenty 
of work, while others rejwrt ^uite the re¬ 
verse. Prices show similar irregularity, 
but for small lots, of best makes, quota¬ 
tions are about as follows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28....3X @ 3^^ 
Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25.3 @ 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28_4>^ @ 4%^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to21_8W @ 3%^ 


Blue Annealed.2.8 @ 8 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.623^ % 

Common, discount.673^ % 


Merchant Steel.—The demand has 
fallen off somewhat since our last report, 
although the mills are well supplied "with 
orders. Inquiries are numerous, more es¬ 
pecially for the finer grades of Steel. 
Prices are firm at last week’s (juota- 
tions, viz.: Tool Steel, 84 ^; Machinery, 
2.6^; Crucible Spring, 44 ^; Open-Hearth 


Ordinary Spring, 2.7^ @ 2.0^; Crucible^ 
Machinery, 5^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Or¬ 
dinary Sheet, 8^. 

Steel Bails. *A better feeling is re¬ 
ported in this department, and it is thought 
that prices are held with more confidence. 
Sales have been chiefiy in small lots at $20 
@ $20.50, at mill, and $20 is said to be on 
inside figure for the very best class of or¬ 
ders. There is more inquiry than usual, 
and the outlook generally is considered to 
indicate an early improvement. 

Old Bails.—It is hardly worth quoting 
this market, as there are no Rails for sale, 
although it is likely that $21.50 @ $22 
would be paid for T’s, spot or to arrive. 
But there are none for sale at anything 
near these figures, so that buyers will 
probably fill their requirements elsewhere. 

Scrap Iron.—Increasing firmness may 
be noted, with prices about as follows: 
$19.50 @ $20.50 for cargo lots; $20.50 
@ $21 for carload lots, delivered, or for 
choice $21.50 @$22; No. 2do., $14 @ $15; 
Turnings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $10 
@ $20; Cast Scrap, $14 @ $15; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $0 @ $10: Old Fish Plates, $24 @ 
$25. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phil¬ 
adelphia, or its equivalent. 

Wrought-lron Pipe.—Mills report a 
full complement of orders, and are likely 
to be well employed until the close of the 
year. Prices continue droopy, however, 
and it is difficult to quote with any degree 
of accuracy. Discounts are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: Black Butt-Welded, 55 on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 45 on Black Lap-Welded,. 
65 on Galvanized do., 524 0*1 Boiler 

Tubes, 60 

Nails.—A very general improvement is. 
noticeable in this department. Mijls are 
all busy and their product is being mar¬ 
keted without ruinous cutting of price, 
which has beeh the custom for some 
mouths past. Orders for future delivery 
at present price are being refused, and 
with light stocks and increasing demand, 
manufacturers have some ground to expect 
an advance in price. At the moment lots 
from store are quoted at $2, with the 
usual discount on carload lots. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 96 and 97 Washinirton St.., 
Chicago, September 8, 1888. 

Pig Iron.—The majority of furnace 
agents and dealers report a quiet week 
but a few are still enjoying a good 4rade. 
The latter class comprise those who have 
some brands of Iron to dispose of at cur¬ 
rent prices. They are being sought for by 
consumers who were disinclined to believe 
the reports they heard about the increased 
demand for IHg Iron and the hardening 
of prices. Some large buyers are mcluded 
among the number, and their purchases 
have caused more furnace companies than 
were previously reported to retire from 
this market, having sold all the Iron they 
cared to place at present prices. Makeqs 
are undoubtedly attempting, though 
not through any concertea arrangement, 
to advance their rates, but the success of 
their efforts will depend on contingencies, 
prominent among which is the revival of 
the demand for ^l classes of material from 
the railroad companies. About Southern 
Coke and Lake Superior Coke Irons, how¬ 
ever, there is no doubt, as prices have 
already been marked up. We quote 
for cash as follows: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, all numbers, $19.50 @ $20; 
Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Southern 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 2, $18.50 @ $20; 
Jackson County Softeners, No. 1, $18.25 
@ $18.75; Hocking Valley, Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $17 @ $18 ; American 
Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $18.50 @ 
$10.50; other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, 
$17.50 @ $18; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1, 
$17.50 @ $18.50; No. 2, $16.50 @$17.50; 
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No. 8, $15.50 @ $16.50; Southern Coke, 
No. 2, $17.75 (§i $18; No. 2* and Open 
Bright, $17 @ $17.50; No.8, $16.50 @ 
$17. 

Bar Iron. —An undoubted improve¬ 
ment in the general demand leads to the 
presumption that the commencement of 
fall business has set in. Manufacturers’ 
agents report numerous inquiries from mis¬ 
cellaneous consumers, and sales have been 
made at 1.70^ @ 1.72J^, f.o.b. Chicago, 
half extras, for Common Iron. The de¬ 
mand is largely local at present, but the 
upward tendency in prices will probably 
soon enlarge the circle of purchasers. 
Contracts for cars have been placed to 
some extent, and the consumption of Bar 
Iron is expected to show a decided in¬ 
crease in that direction very shortly. The 
quotations now being made by the mills 
are for immediate acceptance, everything 
in the nature of options having been 
withdrawn. Sales agents complain of the 
uncertainty which this condition of affairs 
imposes on them, as they are equally 
solicitous of protecting their customers 
and pleasing their principals. Jobbers 
quote 1.80^ ’2^, from store, according 

to quantity and quality. 

. Strnctaral Iron. —A good week’s busi¬ 
ness has been done in bridge work. The 
heaviest single contract in this line was 
taken by the Chicago Forge and Bolt 
Company, who bid $40,950 for the Fifth 
avenue approach to the Twelfth street 
viaduct in this city. Competing bids 
ranged from $43,900 to $48,789. The de¬ 
mand for Beams is declining with the ap¬ 
proaching close of the building season. 
Prices are very firm at previous quotations, 
carloads of Angles from mill being held at 
2.20^, f.o.b. Chicago; Universal Plates, 
2.30^ ; Tees, 2.45^; Beams and Channels, 
3.40i^. Store prices are as follows: An¬ 
gles, 2.40^ ® 2.50^; Tees, 2.60^ @ 2.70^; 
Beams, 8.80^. 

Plates, Tubes, &c. —Few mill orders 
have appeared in the market recently, but 
the joDoing trade has been very satis¬ 
factory. Tlie territory covered by the 
Chicago dealers is growing again, restrict¬ 
ive influences, which were temporarily ex¬ 
erted, having disappeared. No changes 
in prices are reported, but the whole list 
is firm. Store prices are as follows: 
Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^ ; Tank 
Iron, 2.55^; Tank Steel, 2.80^; Shell 
Iron, 8^; Shell Steel, 8.25^; Flange Iron 
and Steel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 
5.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ 4.25^; Ulster 

Iron, 8.75^; Boiler THibes, 60 ^ and 65 % 
off on 2i-inch and larger, according to 
'■pecifications, and 62^ ^ off on 2-inch and 
smaller. 

Sheet Iron. —Good-sized orders are 
still to be picked up in this market by 
mills able to handle them, but great diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in finding the mills I 
willing to contract for deliveries earlier 
than November or December. Jobbers 
have again advanced their prices and now 
quote small lots of No. 24 at 3.30^, Nos. 
25 and 26 at 8.20^ and No. 27 at 3.80^, 
with a slight concession to best buyers. 

Galvanized Iron. —Although manu¬ 
facturers’ agents report a sufiiciently active 
demand to keep their stocks very low, and 
the mills are unable to increase their ship¬ 
ments in this direction because of a simi¬ 
larly strong demand from other districts, 
yet the price does not improve. It is ex¬ 
pected that an upward movement will take 
place before long, however, if values of 
other Iron and Steel products continue to 
appreciate. Quotations are as follows for 
small lots: Juniata, 60 and 10 ^ off; 
Charcoal, 60, 10 and 5 ^ off. 

Merchant Steel. —Nothing of special 
interest has occurred in this branch of 
trade. Stores report an excellent move¬ 
ment in small lots. They quote as 
follows: Bessemer Bars, 2.80^^ 2.40^; 


Tool’ Steel, 8i^ @ 9J^; Specials, 18^ @ 
25^; Crucible Spring, 4.40^; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.90^; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.75^ @ 3^; Crucible Sheet Steel, 7^ @ 

Steel Rails. —Increased inquiry is re¬ 
ported, and a few sales of 500 to 2000 tons 
each have been made. The high price of 
Old Iron Kails has already induct some 
railroad companies, which have been prac¬ 
ticing rigid economy this summer, to take 
up a considerable length of old track and 
relay it with new Steel Rails while they 
can be had at such low prices as are now 
ruling. The mills could probably sell 
many more Rails if they were not so mani¬ 
festly eager for business. Their weakness 
inclines the railroad companies to defer 
purchasing until they are absolutely sure 
that the bottom has been touched. It is 
possible that they may hesitate too long, 
in view of the upward movement in prices 
of other Iron and Steel products. Quota¬ 
tions now range from $30 to $31, accord¬ 
ing to quantity. 

Old Rails and Wheels.-— The av^- 
able supply of Old Iron Rails is quite 
limited. Although railroad companies are 
now taking up Old Rails quite freely, on 
account of their advance in price, a spirit 
of speculation has developed, and consid¬ 
erable quantities are being withdrawn from 
the market to be disposed of when higher 
figures are reached. It is reported that 
$25.25 was refused by a dealer who ex¬ 
pects to sell at $26. Sales of several thous¬ 
and tons were made earlier in the week 
between $23 and $24. Consumers insist 
that they will not pay more than this, but 
they so expressed themselves when Old 
Rails had advanced to $20. Sales of Old 
Car-Wheels are reported at $19, but they 
are not to be had in quantity at that price. 

Scrap. —Consumers are looking about 
more freely for Forge Scrap, which is not 
in excessive supply, and they find dealers 
indisposed to sell more than moderate 
quantities, for which they ask higher 
prices. Some name $20 for strictly No. 1 
Railroad Shop, reporting actual sales at 
$19.50, net ton. The demand for Mill 
Iron is fair. Cast and Steel Scrap are both 
quiet. Fish Plates are higher, in sympathy 
with Old Rails, sales ha^^g been made at 
$20 @ $20.50, net ton. Dealers offer $18 
@ $14 for Mixed Country Scrap. Selling 
quotations for carefully selected are as fol¬ 
lows, Ip ton of 2000 ft): No. 1 Forge or 
Railroad Shop, $19 @ $19.50; Track. 
$18.50; No. 1 Mill, $15 @$15.50; Light 
Wrought, $11; Horseshoes, $18; Axles, 
$25; Cast Machinery, $18.50 @ $14; Stove 
Plate, $11; Cast Borings, $9; Wrought 
Turnings, $11; Axle Turnings, $13; Coil 
and Leaf Steel, $16; Locomotive Tires, 
$16.50. 

Hardware. —The demand is good for 
both Shelf and Heavy Hardware, some 
houses reporting a steady improvement 
from week to week. Seasonable goods 
have moved off satisfactorily, including 
Tinners’ stock, Stove Boards, Coal Hods 
and Stove Furniture generally. Carriage 
Bolts have been advanced 2^^ Shot has 
also been marked up 10^ per sack, $1.40 
now being asked from store. 

Nails. —The advance in Cut Nails made 
by the Western Nail Association was im¬ 
mediately put in force in this market, 
agents asking $2.02^, f.o.b. Chicago, for 
factory lots of Steel Nails. Both manu¬ 
facturers’ agents and jobbers had been 
enjoying an improved demand and the 
market was in good shape for an advance. 
A falling off in business was the immediate 
result, but this will probably only be tem¬ 
porary. As soon as it is apparent that the 
advance will be maintainea buying will be 
resumed. Nails are now sold from store 
at $2.10 for Steel and $2.60 for Wire, 
which ought to be the price for carloads, 
with the present cost of factory lots. 


Barb Wire.—A little movement is 
being felt by manufacturers and jobbers, 
but no lar^ sales are reported. Never¬ 
theless, a neavy fall trade is expected. 
Last year a good summer demand was ex¬ 
perienced and no fall business. This year 
the conditions seem to be reversed. Prices 
are thoroughly demoralized. Painted is 
being sold at low m 2.90^ from stock. This 
was brought about by the action of 
certain manufacturers, who cut Galvanized 
from the usual difference of 75^ Ip 100 lb 
to 65^ It immediately affected the price 
of Painted to the same extent. 

Pig Lead.—Speculative buying has been 
the feature of the market here and in St. 
Louis the past week. One buyer is said to 
have absorbed nearly all the offerings, 
amounting to 2500 tons at both points. 
Prices at Chicago varied from 4^ early in 
the week to 4.60^ @ 4.65^ at the close. 

Pittsburgh. 

Olfloe of The Iron Age^ 77 Fourth Are.,» 
Pittsburgh, ^ptember 4, 1888. ( 

The Iron and Steel industries in this 
district continue to improve; the volume 
of business is steadily increasing. Nearly 
all the mills are in operation, some of 
them working up to their full capacity, 
but the great trouble is to get up the 
prices of the products sufficiently to cor¬ 
respond with the greatly enhanced cost of 
reduction. Pig Iron has gone up $2 @ 
8 ^ ton; Old Rails, $8 @ $4; Muck 
Bar, $2.50 @ $3, while Finish^ Iron as 
yet has not been advanced more than $1 
@ $1.50 ^ ton. However, it is being 
advanced almost every day, and as 
long as the former continue to go up 
the latter will* follow. In regara 
to the present boom the trade gen¬ 
erally regard it as being regular and legit¬ 
imate. Thus far there has been in this 
district an absence of speculation. There 
was some Pig Iron bought on speculation 
when the upward turn was first inaugur¬ 
ated early in July, but at present business 
in all branches of Iron and Steel is legiti¬ 
mate and is being conducted upon the law 
of supply and demand. Thus far there 
has been little or no improvement in the 
market for Steel Rails, and this is re¬ 
garded as about the only weak spot ap¬ 
parent at present in connection with the 
present improvement. 

Pig Iron.—The market is strong and 
considerably excited, and, since our last 
report, there has been a further advance of 
50^ to 75^ ^ ton. Brokers report con¬ 
tinued difficulty in finding sellers, as 
nearly all the furnaces in blast are sold 
from one to three months ahead; some 
of them have contracts that will absorb 
their entire product during the remainder 
of the present year, and they are feeling a 
little sore in regard thereto, as they could 
have done a good deal better by holding 
off, but they obtained full market price at 
the time. As compared with the lowest 
point, there has been an advance of 
$2.20 to $2.25 ^ ton on Mill Irons, 
and, while some well-posted operators 
are inclined to the oelief that the 
zenith has been reached, others whose 
views are equally good look for still 
higher prices. There has been a decided 
improvement in the demand for Foundry 
Irons during the week under review, an3 
it has been demonstrated that a good 
many foundrymen were caught napping. 
We quote prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$15.75 ® $18J!0. cash 

AUOreMiU. 15.76 S 17.00, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.00$ 17.60, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 16JS6 15J0, ** 

No. 8 Foundry. 16A0@ 16.00, “ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.0024.00, “ 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry... 21.0022.00, 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 ^ 27.00, 

Beesenier Iron. 17.75 18.60, ** 

There were sales of Bessemer at .$18, 

cash, here and one lot reported at $19, 
cash, delivered at East St. Louis. Sales 
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No. 1 All Ore Foundry Iron at $17.50, 
cash, and All-Ore Mill at $16.75 @ $17, 
four months. 


Mack Bar. —There is an active de¬ 
mand for Muck, with but little offering. 
As compared with the prices of a week 
ago, there has been a further advance of 
50^ ^ ton. So far as we have been ad¬ 
vised there have been no sales above $29, 
cash, but a further rise of 50^ to $1 ^ ton 
within the next week or so is expected. 

Manafactared Iron. —The continued 
advance in Pig Iron is carrying Finished 
Iron up with it, and in the present condi¬ 
tion of the market, with the raw article 
worth considerably more than the prod¬ 
ucts, manufacturers are not disposed to 
make large contracts, especially for future 
delivery. Jobbers and large consumers, on 
the other hand, are anxious to anticipate 
future wants for the same reason that 
manufacturers are holding back, being 
apprehensive of higher prices. It is safe 
to say that there has been an advance of 
from $1 to $1.50 ^ ton on all kinds of 
finish^ Iron, and the indications are that 
prices will go higher, as they are still too 
low as compared with the cost of the raw 
material. Those mills usinc Old Rails 
fare still worse, as they have advanced con¬ 
siderably more than Pig Iron. 

Nalls. —There has been little or no im¬ 
provement iji the Nail trade as yet, and 
the outlook is not very encouraging. 
While we continue to quote card rates, 
and Pittsburgh makers are refusing to 
‘‘cut ” below, buyers, it is stated, are able 
to do better elsewhere. How it is that 
they can be sold below card rates, in view 
of a 'recent advance of $1 ^ ton in the 
price of Nail Slabs, is one of those things 
that is hard to find out. Manufacturers 
here say they will let their factories stand 
idle before they will sell Nails at or below 
cost of production. 

Wroaght-Iron Pipe.— While there is 
not much of an improvement in the de¬ 
mand for Pipe, some of the mills are re¬ 
ported reasonably well employed, and the 
prices are firmer, owing largely to the en- 
nanced cost of Pipe Iron. However, it is 
difiicult to give reliable quotations, as each 
firm is still making its own rates, inde¬ 
pendently of each other. However, dis¬ 
counts have been reduced somewhat and 
are likely to go still lower, and this is 
causing an increased demand. General 
discounts on large lots appear to be 57^ ^ 
on Black Butt-Welded, and 50^^ on Gal¬ 
vanized; 67^ ^ on Black Lap-Welded, 
and 60 ^ on Galvanized; Boiler Tubes, 
65 f casing, 35^ per foot net; 2-inch 
Oil-Well Tubmg, 12^ net. 

Old Bails.— The market continues 
strong, and with an active demand and 
very few to be had, prices have further 
advanced. We noV quote at $24 @ $25 
for American, an advance of $1 to $1.50 
^ ton. No sales reported. It is intimated 
that $25 could probably be obtained for 
immediate delivery. At prices quoted 
foreira might be put here from the sea¬ 
board, but an advance there is probable, 
as it is claimed that they cannot be im¬ 
ported at present prices. In this market 
there has been an ^vance of $3 to $3.50 
^ ton within the past 60 days, and a good 
many consumers were caught napping— 
had no stock whatever. 


Steel Rails. —There has been no im¬ 
provement in the demand for Rails here, 
and $80, cash, is still given as the nominal 
price, delivered at works. As Bessemer 
Iron has advanced $10 p ton within a few 
weeks, it is evident that there is not much 
margin in Ptails at present prices. It is 
possible that there will be an improvement 
before the close of the year. 

Billets, &e. —Sales of Bessemer Steel 
Billets are reported at $29, cash, on cars 
at makers’ works, and the same quotation 
is made for Nail Slabs. Domestic Rail 


and Bloom Ends quoted at $18.50 $19. 

Sale foreign Crop Ends at $23.25, de¬ 
livered in Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel. —There is an improved 
demand, but no improvement as yet in 
prices. Best brands Tool Steel, 8^^; 
Crucible Spring Steel, 4^^; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery, 5^; Open Hearth, 2f^. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Spikes are 
firmer. Splice Bars may now be quoted at 
$1.85 @ $1.90. Track Bolts unchanged at 
$2.85 with Square and $2.95 with Hex¬ 
agon Nuts. 

Old Material —Of all kinds is in de¬ 
mand, firmer and higher, with but little 
offering. No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $20 @ 
$21 ^ net ton; Wrought Turnings, 
$13.50 @ $14; Car Axles, $24 @ $25; 
Cast Scrap, $15.50 $16, gross; Cast 

Borings, $12 @ $12.50; Old Car-Wheels, 
$20, gross. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of September 3, report as follows: The 
past week has shown an active market and 
the inquiries received certainly indicate 
that a general buying movement has set 
in, and this, taken in connection with the 
action of some of the Mahoning Valley 
furnaces, advancing prices from 50^ to $1 
ton, and not anxious for orders, even at 
the advance, shows that a decided advance 
is likely to take place at any time. Lake 
Superior Charcoal has taken the lead, and 
sales aggregating several thousand tuns 
have been made. Some good sized orders 
for Southern Mill Iron have also been 
placed in this market. Old Car-Wheels 
are very hard to obtain, although some 
sales have been made at an advance of 
$1.50 ^ ton over prices of a month ago. 
We report the market active and very firm 
and quote as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 

,l>er8.. .. $20.00 $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.76 a 20J^ 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.60 ^ 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.76 20.35 

Southern No. 2. 17.76 18.26 

Southern Gray Forge. 16.25^ 16.76 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 (a 17.60 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.60 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.00 & 20.60 


Cleveland. 

Clevkland. September 3,1888. 

Iron Ore. —Nearly all varieties of Bes¬ 
semer Ores have advanced from 25^ to 50^ 
^ ton. A round lot of No. 1 Specular 
and Magnetic Bessemer Ore sold during 
the week for $6.25 ^ ton, f.o.b. cars 
Cleveland, and high-grade Menominee 
Bessemers bring readily from $5.10 to 
$5.25 ton. Gogebic Bessemers are so 
closely sold up that quotations are of little 
value, although a few scattering sales at 
$5.15 @ $5.30 are reported. Lake freights 
go bounding along upward, the Ashland 
rate having crept up irom $1.15 to $1.60, 
the Marquette rate from $1.05 to $1.40, 
and the Escanaba rate from 85^ to $1.20. 
Because of this incre^ed cost of trans¬ 
portation a few important negotiations 
remain unclosed. Buyers hesitate before 
paying the advance bdieved by the mine 
owners to have been made necessary by the 
heavier lake freights. This fact, together 
with the closely-sold-up condition of the 
market, especially in the matter of Bes -1 
semer Ores, has kept the volume of busi¬ 
ness below that of any former week for 
two months or more. The market, how¬ 
ever, is far from dull. Enough Ore is 
changing hands, even at the advanced 
quotations, to insure a most thorough 
clearing up of the output. Quotations 
f.o.b. cars, lower lake ports, are as fol¬ 
lows : 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Besse¬ 
mer Ore.$.5.76 ^ $6.25 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Non- 

BessemerOre.6.(X)(gi 5.25 

Ked Hematite Bessemer Ore.5.00 5.25 


Red Hematite Non-Bessemer Ore... 4.00 @ 4J86 

Menominee Range Bessemer Ore_ 5.00 5.25 

Menominee Range Non-Bessemer 

Ore....... . 4.00(Si 4.26 

Gogebic Range Bessemer Ore.5.00 @ 5JS5 

Pig Iron .—A majority of the furnaces 
report sales from 60 to 90 days ahead of 
production. This heavy demand upon 
the furnacemen, and the anticipated scar¬ 
city, has had the effect of advancing quo¬ 
tations. Lake Superior Charcoal Irons 
are to-day quoted at $20.50 @ $21.50; 
No. 1 Strong Foundry, Bessemer Iron, 
$18 @ $18 50; No. 2 Strong Foundry, 
$16.70 @ $17.30; No. 1 American Scotch, 
$18.25 @ $18.70; No. 2 American Scotch, 
$17.20 $17.70; No. 1 Soft Silvery, 

$17.50 @ $18.50; Mahoning and Shen- 
ango Valley Neutral Mill Iron, $15.50; 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley Red Short 
Mill Iron, $16. 

Scrap Iron. —A sale of 600 tons of 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap has occurred. Old 
American Rails are selling at $22.25 and 
are in fair demand. The Board of City 
Improvements this morning sold the 70 
tons of Old Iron from the Seneca street 
bridge to Swatzenberg Bros, for $18 per 
ton. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., September 8,1888. 

Pig Iron. —The demand for Iron con¬ 
tinues steady and holders are firm. Buyers, 
however, are hardly willing to pay the 
prices asked by some of the furnaces and 
are yet able to supply their wants at prices 
current during the last week. It is evi¬ 
dent that if the Eastern market would 
advance in sympathy prices would improve 
at least 50^ to 75^. To advance, however, 
the West will have to carry the Ohio mar¬ 
ket, which has large quantities of Iron for 
sale, some furnaces having stacked large 
blocks of Iron during the last few mont£, 
preferring to hold rather than to sell. Ad¬ 
vices from this district to-day show that 
they have felt the improved market and 
sales have been effected at increased prices 
over those current during the last ten 
days. Large blocks of Southern Iron 
have not been sold, as furnaces have 
not the Iron to spare, many of them hav¬ 
ing taken very large orders at prices cur¬ 
rent two months ago, and are not now in 
position to realize on the present market. 
Conservative furnacemen, who were not 
disposed to sell for a year’s delivery, as 
was done in many instances, now are in 
excellent position to reap their reward. 
Old Rails have advanced strongly, and are 
now held at $23 with offers of $22.75. 
Old Wheels are in active demand at $20. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry—$17.00 $18.00 

“ No. 2 “ .... 16.00((tl 16.50 

“ N0.2U “ .... 15.00 16.00 

Han^ng Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.25 (a 17.75 

Hanfring Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 21.00 23.25 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 18.50 

Silver Gray, different grades. 14..'i0(?(l 16.25 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.25 ® 14.75 

“ No. 2 “ “ 13.75 14.25 

“ No.l “Coldshort 13.76(§i 14.25 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 14.50 (Ta 15.75 

White and Mottled, different g'mdes 13.00 % 13.50 
Southern C^r - Wheel, standard 


brands. 23.25 (7^ 26.25 

Southern C^r-Wheel,otherbrands 19.25(ft 21.26 

Han^ngr Rock, Cold Blast. 23.35 (T^ 25.25 

Hanging: Rock, Warm Blast. 19.26 ® 20.25 


Chattanooga. . 

OASce of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., 1 
Chattanooga, September 8,1888. f 

Pig Iron. —There can be no doubt that 
the prices of Pig Iron are steadily on the 
advance. One of the best evidences of this 
is the fact that parties who are not con¬ 
sumers are getting contracts of different 
furnaces for round lots of 250 to 500 tons, 
in some cases even larger, to be delivered 
when called for, in monthly installments, 
through the balance of the year. In soma 
cases the money is paid down at the time 
of the contract, while other lots arc to be 
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paid for as delivered, and nearly all are 
sold f.o.b. without commissions. There 
Is hardly a producer in the South who is 
not on the alert and expecting better 
prices to rule during the balance of the 
year, and, having this in view, is very 
< 3 autiou 8 about selling largely for future 
delivery. Nos. 2 and 3 Foundry appear 
to be the favorite grade that is being 
handled in this way and the result is that 
the selling agents of the different furnaces 
are frequently without stocks to offer con¬ 
sumers. Should this condition of things 
continue any length of time it requires but 
little foresight to see that prices will ad¬ 
vance considerably during the balance of 
the year. There are absolutely no stocks 
of desirable grades in the yards of any of 
the furnaces, and the indifference of pro¬ 
ducers to sell even at present advanced 
prices must certainly act as a further in¬ 
centive to stiffen prices. 


Cincinnati. 

CiNCiNif ATI, September 8,1888. 

Pig Iron.—The local market for Pig 
Iron has continued active during the past 
week and a strong tone has prevailed, with 
higher prices realized. The aggregate 
sales for the past week were about 30,000 
tons, including orders for Mill and Foundry | 
grades, Southern and Northern makes, off 
qualities, as well as standard brands. But, 
while the business has been of varied 
character and transactions “scattered,” a 
very large proportion of the trade has been 
in Forge Iron of some description. And, 
while the majority of sales have been of 
■Southern production, there have been in¬ 
creased sales of Southern Ohio, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Lake Superior Iron. A feat¬ 
ure upon which dealers lay particular 
stress is that special brands will now 
command a considerable advance over 
the general market, although the level has 
been considerably advanced during the 
past few weeks. The fact, also, that Soft¬ 
eners, Mottled, and off grades sell so much 
more readily, and at full prices, is cited as 
cf particular encouragement. No. 2 South¬ 
ern Foundry Iron has been sold at $16 @ 
$16.50, mainly at $16.25; No. 1 Mill, at 
315 @ $15.25, and No. 2, do., at $14.50 
$14.75; Mottled Iron at $13.50 
313.75. Tbere has been less movement in 
Car-Wheel Iron, but a fair inquiry. In¬ 
dividual sales have been of larger 
nmounts, a number of 1000-ton orders 
having been placed and some of greater 
magnitude, and the prospect is favorable 
for the fulfillment of negotiations now in 
progr^ of several 5000-ton lots. The 
following are the approximate quotatiohs 
for the local market, cash, f.o.b. Cin¬ 
cinnati : 

HoUBUut Foundry. 

^uthem Coke, No. 1.$17.50 @ $18.50 

Southern Coke, No. 2.. 16.50® 17.50 

Southern Coke, No. 8. 15.50® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.60® 16.00 

Mahoning: and Shenango Vidley .. 17.50 ® 18..50 
HangringrKock Charcoal, No. 1.... 20.50 ® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2.... 19.60 ® 22.00 
Tenn easee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.75 ® 15.00 

Mottied Neutral Coke. 13.50 ® 18.75 

No. 1. Mill Coke . . 15.00® 15J85 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 14.60® 14.75 

Car-WheO, and MaHeaMe Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 28.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.60®. 21.50 

Manufactured Iron.—The market has 
^thered more strength, with more en- 
couramng orders for all kinds. Com¬ 
mon Bar Iron, 1.90^; Charpoal Bar Iron, 
2.90^® 3^; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 
27, 2.50^ 3.25^; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, 

Nos. 15 to 25, 34^ @ 4i^ ^ S>. 

Nails.—There has been a quiet and 
easy market under free offerings without 


essential change in prices. Jobbing prices 
are based upon 12a (gi 40d, which sell at 
$2 ^ keg, with 10^ rebate in carload lots, 
at mills. Steel Nails sell at $2 and Steel 
Wire Nails at $2.65 $2.75 ^ keg 

Old Material. —A strong and buoyant 
tone has prevailed with a further material 
advance in prices. The demand for Old 
Rails is especially urgent, with buyers at 
the close at $23, while holders ask $24. 
The demand for Old Wheels has been fair, 
and under a light supply prices have ad¬ 
vanced to about $21, but there has been 
no trade to establish the exact market. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 66 and 68 Duane street. 

Nkw York, September 5, 1888.) 

American Pig. —What improvement 
there has been in this market during the 
past month may be summarized in the 
statement that cutting has ceased almost 
entirely. Occasionally reports come of 
prices being made slightly under the mar¬ 
ket ; thus a round lot of Southern No. 2 
Foundry has been sold at Sing Sing at 
$16.75. Representatives of Ohio furnaces 
report that their principals are doing bet¬ 
ter in their own territory than the figures 
which can be realized in this State, and 
the Southern furnaces, too, are getting rela¬ 
tively better prices in the West. Produc¬ 
tion in the South will show an increasing 
tendency. Among the new furnaces just 
completed, which are to blow in during 
the current month, is one of the Sloss at 
North Birmingham; a second De Bardele- 
ben, at Bessemer; the Gadsden, and one 
or more at Sheffield. There are a fair 
number of inquiries in the market and a 
moderate amount of business is being done, 
with some scarcity of No. 1 being re¬ 
ported. We quote for standard brands of 
Northern Irons, $18 @ $18.50 for No. 1 
Foundry; $16.75 @ $17.50 for No. 2 
Foundry, and $15.75 @ 16.25 for Gray 
Forge. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is very dull, 
prices being relatively too high, compared 
with American Iron, to allow of the use of 
Scotch Pig, except where founders still 
conservatively retain the belief that they 
cannot get along without it. We quote, 
nominally, Coltness, $20 @ $20.25; Lang- 
loan, $19.25 @ $19.50, and Dalmelling- 
ton, $19 @ $19.25. 

Ferromanganese. —Foreign has risen 
above the price at which Domestic can be 
bought at points in the Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict and west of that point. We quote 
Foreign 80 $50.50 (gi $51. 

Bar Iron. —The advance of Mill Iron 
and Muck Bar in the West, and of Old 
Material, is likely to soon tell on both Re¬ 
fined and Common Iron, and the market 
is showing a firmer feeling now. We quote 
for carload lots, half extras, on dock, 1.574^ 
@ 1.65^ for Common; 1.65^ @1.7^ for 
Medium, and 1.75^ <^1.9^ for Refined. 

Structural Iron. —^There is a better 
feeling, although the volume of busmess 
in this section has not increased materially. 
The only large order on the market is the 
Springfield Bridge, calling for 1500 tons 
of Structural Material, which is to be 
let to-day. We quote for round lots, 
on dock: Sheared Plates, 2^ @ 2.10^; 
Universal Mill Plates, 2.10^ @ 2.15^; 
Angles, 2.1^ 2.15^; Tees, 2.5^ @ 

2.7^ and Channels and ^ams, 3.3^. 

Plates. —We quote for round lots, on 
dock: Iron Tank, 1.9^ @ 2^; Shell, 2.15^ 
@2.30^; Steel Tank, 2.25^ @2.3^; Shell, 
2.4^ @2.5^; Flange, 2.7^ @ 3^, and Fire- 
Box, 3.7^ ® 4^. Galvanized Sheets are 
65 ^ @ 65 and 5 i. 

Steel Bails. —^The market continues 
dull, though some of the sellers express 
less anxiety conceriiing deliveries for the 
winter months. They claim that their 


works are fairly busy in other directions, 
and that relatively tney are getting better 
prices for Slabs, Billets, Ac. While this 
may be true of some of the Eastern mills, 
the representatives of the leading Western 
works indicate that they have very little 
business in sight. While usually a con¬ 
siderable percentage of the orders finally 
booked are not counted upon long ahead, 
still there is a dearth of work in the 
Northwest, the only order talked of 
being for a road affiliated with the 
Northern Pacific, for 14,000 to 16,000. 

A good deal of financing of securities 
will have to be done before many 
Rails can be sold. The matter is one which 
deeply interests the entire Iron trade. 
Thus far raw material has advanced inde¬ 
pendently of the Rail trade, but it may 
well be questioned whether this movement 
can progress much further until a heavier 
demand for Rails sets in. Rail-makers 
generally confess that they see no hope for 
a rise in the market before a good deal of 
winter work has been plac^ and of that 
they see no signs as yet. How far behind 
this yearns demand has been as compared 
with last is shown by the fact that up to 
August 1, 1887, the deliveries for the year 
were 1,045,048 gross tons. To the same 
date this year they were 710,502 gross 
tons. We continue to quote $28.50 
$29 at Eastern mill for standard sections. 

Blooms and Billets. —No business in 
foreign material is reported, prices being 
relatively too high. 

Wire Bods. —Only small lots are being 
called for. We quote $39.50 $40. 

Old Balls. —The only sales during the 
week have been 800 tons Bridge Rails and 
200 tons foreign Tees at private terms. The 
market is very strong, with several large 
orders unfill^. The supply is limited 
here. It is estimated that the stock here 
is from 8000 to 10,000 tons, of which about 
3500 tons are Double Heads. For a lot of 
the latter, ex-store, $24, cash, has been de¬ 
clined, and nothing imder $25 is enter¬ 
tained, and then they are not offered firm 
at that price. Tees, in store here, are 
held at $24, though it is believed that 
$23.50 might be entertained. Private 
cables report the c.i.f. price of Doubles at 
72/6, which is equivident to $24.50, with¬ 
out any mar^ to importer. The price 
quoted for shipment is $25 for Doubles 
and $24 for Tees. The market is excited, 
but business is restricted by the absence of 
stock. The holdings here are practically 
in the hands of four parties, among which 
is a banking house, while one lot of about 
2600 tons is held by a Philadelphia firm, 
and one round lot is held on European ac¬ 
count. We quote $23.50 @ $24 tor Tees 
and $25 for Double Heads. 

Track Material. —The advance in Old 
Rails has caused a Stiffening in Spikes. 
Offers are being withdrawn, and a^nts 
have instructions not to seU anything 
above very small lots, which are quotea 
$2.15, before submitting orders to their 
principals. In Angle Bars a firmer tone 
also prevails. 


The Pottsville Iron and Steel Company, 
of Pottsville; Pa., have appointed Carles 
C. Loring, No. 4 Liberty li^uare, Boston, 
Mass., their agent, in place of A. Q. Tomp¬ 
kins, for the ^e of their Beams, Channels, 
Angles, Tees and Plates in the Eastern 
States. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—In London the speculators 
have run up during the week spot ChiU 
bars all the way to £95, while futures im¬ 
proved to £79. 5/ and are now £79. Good 
merchantable brands have advanced to 
£76.10/, and Best Selected has risen to £80. 
As the visible supply in England and 
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France on the Ist inst. has increased to 
84440 tons, against 75,474 on August 1, a 
difference of 8,666 tons, this is about as 
bad a show as can be made, hence the 
above advance to £95 can only be the re¬ 
sult of manipulation foreign to the real po¬ 
sition of the metal, and &s explains the 
apathy here in the face of the said rise. 
Our market has been pretty much stag¬ 
nant, and is quoted this morning 16.10^ 
for spot and September nominally. A 
dispatch was received here by one of the 
daily papers from Boston to the effect that 
the syndicate was taking steps to extend 
its contracts with mining companies on 
this side from three years to 12, upon con¬ 
dition of the companies reducing their 
present output 20 so as to prevent 
accumulation of stock, inevitable in view 
of the steady falling off in consumption. 
The Anaconda will be open for a new 
<;ontract, to date from January 1 next, 
and this piece of news may have been 
started as a feeler. Or perhaps it is a 
mere Boston Copper stock-jobbing 
“ canard ” to influence the market for 
stocks favorably. Rio Tinto shares rose 
20 francs in Paris last week. 

Tin.—London suddenly rose last week 
£5. 10/ ^ ton with spot Tin, and £6. 5/ 
with futures, the outstanding short in¬ 
terest to be covered being supposed to be 
so large as to favor this unexpected im¬ 
provement—^imexpected, because there was 
an inapreasion that the statistics, in conse¬ 
quence of heavy Eastern shipments, would 
prove anything but encouraging. These 
statistics are, indeed, not of a stimulating 
nature, the visible supply on September 1 
in Eiarope and America being 12,740 tons, 
against 13,966 on August 1, a decrease of 
only 1226 tons. Last year on Septem¬ 
ber 1 it was 11,573 tons, and 11,690 
on September 1, 1886. London came 
£97. 7/6, spot, yesterday, but is again 
£98. 2/0 to-day, while futures rose from 
£97. 17/6 to £98. 12/6. Here, last week 
some 40 tons were taken at 21.10^ % 
21.90^, and this week 20 tons September 
at 21.90^ @ 22^, 75 tons October selling 
to-day at 22.15^, 22.20^ and 22^, the latter 
the last transaction, the market winding up 
quiet at 22.16^, spot. As per cable message 
from Gilfillan, Wood & Co., Singapore, to 
Mr. Charles Nordhaus, New York, Sep¬ 
tember 1, the August shipments this way 
Vere 300 tons, against 750 last year; to 
England, 1800, against 1300; since Janu¬ 
ary, respectively, 1450, gainst 3550, and 
12,400, against 8800. Tin Plntes. — The 
scarcity of Coke Tins continues, and under 
a good demand the quotation, as shown at 
foot, is slightly higher. Other descrip¬ 
tions also move off to a fair extent on the 
spot; futures sell with ease at flgures some¬ 
what below spot prices. Liverpool, mean¬ 
while, exhibits great strength.. We quote 
toward the close, large hues, ^ box, on the 
spot: Siemens-Martin Steel, charcoal finish, 
^.85 @$5.25; Coke finish, $4.75; Temes, 
i$4.30 @ $4.40; Bessemer Cokes, $4.60 
@ $4.65, and Wasters $4.20 @ $4.25; 
Xdverpool is 13/6 with Coke Tin. 

Lead.—During the week some 2000 tons 
have again been taken by speculators in 
the open market and on the Exchange, taken 
togetner, at up to 4.95^. Consumers have 
bought absolutely nothing, and they at 
their late meeting have not even advanced 
prices, nor have White-Lead manufactur¬ 
ers, the demand for all these Lead manu¬ 
factures being too slack to warrant higher 
prices, and thereby perhaps interfere with 
the expected fall demand still to come. At 
St. Louis 600 tons were purchased for 
New York at 10^ above the price it 
can be laid down here with 20^ freight, 
the quotation there being 4.65^. At the 
close 4.92^^ has been bid and 6^ asked, 
100 tons November having sold to-day at 
4.85^. The entire speculanpn seems unrea¬ 
sonable and is lookM upon by the trade as 
very risky. In London Soft Spanish ad¬ 


vanced from £13. 10/ to £13. 12/6; it 
costs 5.05^ duty paid to lay it down here, 
and English Pig is cabled £13. 16/. As 
for the so-called European Lead syndicate 
in embryo, the report is that the com¬ 
mittee appointed to frame the by-laws for 
the same has not yet finished its labors, 
some leading producers still rusticating. 
A common selling office seems to be dis¬ 
carded from the very start, not being 
deemed practicable. 

Spelter. — At the advances insisted 
upon Common Domestic does not sell very 
readily, but is dragging at 4.80^ @ 5^, 
while Silesian cannot be had for less than 
5.70^, having risen to £18 in London. 
Advices arc favorable from Silesia, where 
a brisk trade is being transacted. 

Antimony.—Hallett is cabled £38; 
here a moderate jobbing demand is notice¬ 
able at 9^^ for Hallett and 13^ @ 13^^^ for 
Cookson. 


New ¥ork Metal Exchange. 


The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, August 80. 


10 tons Tin, spot. 

10 tons Tin, spot. 

25,000 lb Copper, Auirust.. 
32 tons Lean, September. 
100 tons Lead, September. 
60 tons Lead, October.... 
32 tons Lead, spot. 


zv.m 

21.20f 

16.00^ 

4.8214f 

4.85^ 

4.85^ 

4.87«^ 


Friday, August 81. 


10 tons Tin, September. 

100 tons Lead, September. 

80 tons Lead, September. 

10 tons Lead. October. 

100 tons Tin, September. 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

90 tons Lead, spot. 

20<' tons Lead, September. 

100 tons Lead, September. ., 

16 tons Lead, S^tember .. . 

100 tons Lead, October. 

50 tons Lead, spot. 

Tuesday, September 4. 

112 tons Lead, November. 

10 tons Tin, September. 

10 tons Tin. September. 

632 tons Lead, October. 

Wednesday, September 5. 

20 tons Tin, October. 

30 tons Tin, October. 

25 tons Tin, October . 

100 tons Lead, November. 


22.00e 

4.85e 

4 . 8714 ^ 

i.m 

2i.m 

4.00f 

4.95# 

4.85# 

4.87Hi# 

4.95# 

4.90# 

4 . 9714 # 

4.90# 

21.90# 

22 . 00 # 

4.95# 


22.16# 

22 . 20 # 

22 # 

4.85# 


Coal Market. 


The Anthracite trade is active, and the 
recent advance is said to be firmly held. 
Production at the mines is still fn large 
volume, the total for the week ending Sep¬ 
tember 1 having been 844,665 tons, as 
compared with 596,369 tons for the cor¬ 
responding week in 1887, an increase of 
nearly 250,000 tons, but the output is not 
quite equal to that of the middle of Au¬ 
gust. Since January 1 the aggregate is 
23,950,114 tons, or an increase of more 
than 1,250,000 tons as compared with the 
same time last year. The output for sev¬ 
eral weeks p^t is as follows: 


Tons 

Week ended August 4 . 7.54,888 

Week ended August 11.881,615 

Week ended August 18. 9^,922 

Week ended August 25. 832,058 

Week ended September 1. 844,666 


On the 1st inst., when the advanced 
prices took effect, the several companies, 
as a rule, fell back on their reservea privi¬ 
lege and proceeded to fill unfinished 
orders at the rates current at time of de¬ 
livery.” Operators and shipping com¬ 
panies in reference to complaints that the 
advance was unnecessary, are represented 
as sa 3 ring that they “have been taxed to 
their utmost for more than a month to fill 
the orders for coal they have received even 
at the high prices which have recently 
been ruling, and that the situation war¬ 
ranted increased prices and tolls.” 

New York prices are as follows: 


Broken. Egg. Stove. C*nut. 
Hard white ash ...$A16 $4.M $4.66 $4.66 

Free white ash.... 8.06 4.80 4.66 4.66 

Lykens Valley.... 5.00 6.50 6ii0 5JS6 

Pea has sold as low as $2, this size being 
in excess. Cargo prices, free on board at 


New York, compare with those of a year 
ago, as follows: 


Broken.... 

Augi^^l887. 

Au^w^l888. 

Inc. 
$0 20 

Egg. 

,.. 8.80 

il5 

.85 

Stove. 

4.25 

4.50 

.25 

Chestnut.. 

3.85 

4.40 

.66 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: “The 
new prices for Anthracite are being firmly 
maintained at about the full circular fig¬ 
ures, and ‘shopping’ for Coal to get a 
shade off the circular prices is a thin^ of 
the past. Some Coal snippers are asking, 
Where is all the Furnace Coal going to? 
saying it puzzles them to know, as there are 
so many Iron furnaces idle and that some 
of those in blast are using Coke, and yet 
there is no visible surplus of Lump and 
Broken sizes, notwithstanding the enor¬ 
mous output of Coal this year. The pro¬ 
duction of Lykens Valley Coal, which has 
been limited for several months, is in¬ 
creasing, and on Thursday Graef, Wilcox 
& Co. and Graef, Miller & Co. resumed 
operations in the Lykens Valley region.” 

Bituminous Coal is in rather better de¬ 
mand, and the tonnage steadily increases. 
Clearfield production for the week was 
65,897 tons, and for the year since January 
1, 2,129,000 tons, against 2,011,000 for 
the same time in 1887; Cumberland do. 
for the week, 74.728 tons, and since Janu¬ 
ary 1 2,195,000 tons; increase 240,000 
tons. The Philadelphia Record says: 
‘ ‘ The short-sightedness of the policy of 
the Anthracite Coal managers in keeping 
up the price of that article is shown in 
the fact that the supply of Bitumin¬ 
ous Goal for the seaboard has in¬ 
creased so far this year 1,700,000 tons, 
while the amount of Anthracite is almost 
the same as for 1887. The exorbitant 
price and the difficulty of getting full 
supplies have led some lar^ manufactur- 
erf in this city to give up Anthracite Coal 
entirely and to use Bituminous in its place. 
Nearly the whole gain of the Anthracite 
producing companies is in their Western 
trade, and on this they levy such heavy 
tolls that there seems a possibility that 
they may kill that also. Tne price in Chi¬ 
cago is now over $9 ^ ton, and has led to 
a lively kick there against the extortion of 
the Coal companies.” 

The shipments of Anthracite Coal to 
the West by lake from Buffalo are the larg¬ 
est on record and aggregate 318,000 tons 
for the month and 1,406,000 tons for the 
season. 


Imports. 


The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from August 13 to 
August 30, inclusive, and from January ! 
to August 80, inclusive, were as follows: 

Iron and Steel. 



Au^lS 


Aug. 80. 


Tons. 

Iron Ore: A. Earnshaw. 

226 

A. C. Outerbrlclge. 

80 

1,668 

PiK Iron : A. Mime & Co — 

Crocker Bros. 

50 

N. 8. Bartlett. 

400 

James Williamson & Co. 

400 

Naylor & Co. 

870 

G. W. Stetson & Co. 

250 

.Tas. E. Pope, Jr. 

Peter Wright & Sons. 

150 

20 

C. L. Perkins. 

5 

Steel: W. F. Wagner. 

55 

A. Milne & Co. 

54 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

25 

F. 8. Pilditch. 

16 

Chas. Hugill. 

14 

C. F. Boker. 

18 

M. Strouse & Co. 

12 

J. Abbott & Co. 

12 

M. Cohn & Co. 

9 

Newton & Shipman. 

6 

C. 8. Mersick & Co. 

4 

H. W. Belcher. 

2 

Thos. Prosser & Son. 

1 

Spiegeleiscn: Crocker Bros.. 

484 

Dana & Co. 

900 

Naylor & Co. 

1346 

C. L. Pierson & Co. 

15 

Steel Rods: Naylor & Co . 

1,028 

Dana & Co.. 

800 

8. A. Galpin. 

J. Abbott & Co. 

298 

126 

R.H. W’olff&Co. 

76 


Jan. 1 
to 

Augr. 80. 
Tons. 
6,888 
840 
2,527 
7,878 
8,800 
8,600 
5,984 
11,960 
150 
20 
6 

1,066 

1,011 

867 

812 

80 

866 

178 

121 

ie« 

7 

66 

8,420 

1,401 

6,819 

60 

14J997 

2,000 

2,070 

8340 

2,98f7 
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A. Heyn. 

Cary & Moen. 

Steel Blooms: Dana & Co.... 
Steel Sheets: Pierson & Co... 

Naylor & Co. 

Steel Billets: J. Abbott & Co. 
Steel Plates: A. R. Whitney 

& Co. 

Steel Hoops: Jas. Lee & Co.. 

Otfden & Wallace. 

Wneelock & Co. 

Steel Forarlngs: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser & Son. 

Steel Bloom Ends: Dana & 


Co . 

746 

947 

Steel Tubes: Thos. Prosser * 



Son . 

2 

2 

Steel Tires: Thos. Prosser & 



Son . 

60 

60 

Steel Rails: Delaware, L. and 



W. R. R. Co . 

a5 

1,148 

Scrap Steel: A. Milne & Co. 

25 

102 

Naylor & Co . 

2 

176 

Iron: G. Lundberg . 

251 

588 

Bacon * Co . 

107 

130 

R. F. Downing & Co . 

10 

104 

B. G. Jacobus . 

3 

28 

Iron Rods: Naylor* Co . 

270 

545 

Rivet Ro^: J. Abbott & Co. 

300 

3,029 

G. Lundberg . 

1.50 

446 

R. F. Downing & Co . 

150 

212 

A. Milne* Co . 

134 

304 


Schloss & Sons, Mach’y, cs., 2 
Sheldon, O. W. & Co., Hdw., cs., Chains, 
cks., 3 

Sloane, W. A J., Castinj^ 4 
Stoddard, Lovering & Co., Mach’y, cs., 2 
Tryon^E. K. J. & Co., Arms, cs., 9 
Tilly, H. A., Hdw., cs., 4 
Taylor, Thos., Hdw., cs., 2 
Van den Tooni, W. H., Arms, cs., 28 
Ward, Asline, Mdse., cs., 6 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Lim., Mdse., cs., 81 
Weiller, Strauss & Co., Hdw., cs., 4 
Witte, John G. & Bro., Cutlery, cs., 9 
Order: Mach’y, pkgs., 13; ditto, cse., 1 


Exports of Metals. 

August 13. 


August 13. Jan. 1. 

to to 

August 39. Auj^st 31). 
Pounds. Pounds. 


J. A. Roebling’s Sons. 54 

Pag^ Newell & Co. 3 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

& Co. 70 

R. Crooks* Co. 10 

Screw Rods: American Screw 

Co. 100 

Iron Beams: W. H. Wallace 

& Co. 211 

R. F. Downing & Co. 82 

Iron Girders: R. F. Downing 

& Co. 27 

Iron Sheets: A. Milne*Co— 10 

Scrap Iron: Bowering & Ar¬ 
chied. 100 

Tee Iron: Stroud & Co ... 8 

E. G. Jacobus. 5 

Charcoal Iron: Muller, Schall 

& Co. 101 

Iron Wheels: R. F. Downing 

& Co. 10 

Cotton Ties: Naylor* Co... 805 

Bullard &W. 300 

Wheelock & Co. 150 

J. 8. Lena's Sons. 50 

Steel Crop Ends: Ni^lor*Co. 419 
Ferromanganese: Naylor * 

Co. lOi) 

Tin Plates. 

Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge * C'o. 40.783 

Dickerson, Van Dusen * Co... 18,833 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 14,321 

T. B. Coddington * Co. 10,768 

A. A. Thomsen & Co.— 9,149 

R. Crooks & Co. 4,801 

G. B. Morewood & Co. 4,629 

Bruce & Cook. . 4,437 

Jas. Byrne & Son.— 3,408 

N.L. Cort*Co. 3,280 

Hv. Whitteraore * ('o. 2,521 

Central Stamping Co — 2,036 

Lombard. Ayres & Co. 1,554 

H. H. Demilt * Co. 1,029 

Wolff* Roesing. 984 

Lalance * G. Mfg. Co. 810 

E. S WlR*eler& Co. 789 

S. Shepard * Co . 615 

Somere Bros. — 800 

Merchant & Co. 206 

Henly & Earle. 38 

metals. 

Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, Schall & Co. 860,047 

R. Crooks & Co. 212,824 

Naylor* Co. 212,748 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 179,193 

American >^tal Co. 78,320 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 78,180 

D. Thomsen & Co. 22,454 

Nickel: McCoy & Sanders.... 15,120 

Spelter: J. Macy’s Sons. 66,000 

Lead: Hendricks Bros. 44,852 


Pounds. 

8.121.313 
233,833 

1,710,411 

1.338.314 
990,696 
192,598 
159.023 
137,610 

56,000 

44,852 


Antimony: Edw. Hill's Sons 

&Co. . 200 1,176 

American Metal Co. 60 156 

Hendi-icks Bros. 34 170 

Pheli>8, Dodge & Co. 30 440 

Dickerson, Van Dusen & Co 17 61 

Hardware^ machinery^ dec. 

Brown Bros. * Co., cutlery, cs., 4 
Barbour Bros. * Co., Mach'y, cs., 8 
Blake, G. J. Mfg. Con^any, Iron Heater, 1 
Boker, Hermann * Co., Mdse., cs., 10; Arms, 
cs., 14; Hdw., cs., 9 

Corbeiro, Fellows & Co., mach'y, pkgs., 19 
Capen, A. M., mach'y, pkm., 8 
Clark Mill Company, Mach’y, ase., 1 
Erie Despatch Company, Cistern, 1; Mach'y, cs., 
21 

Field, Alfred & Co., Mdse., cs., 14; Hdw., cs., 10 

Folsom, H. & D., Arms, cs., 10 

Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 8 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., Nails, cs., 40 

Hartley & Graham. Arms, cs., 20 

Hawley Bros. Hardware Company. Mdse., cs., 3 

Hertlein & Bchlntter, Mach'y, cs., 4 

Kastor, A., Mdse., cs., 6 

Lundberg, G., Ironware, bxs., 13 

Meacham Arms Company, cs., 10 

Merchants' Despatch Company, Arms, cs., 14; 

Ironware, box., 1; Arms, cks., 7 
McSorley, G. & Son, Mach’y, cs., 4 
Neal, C., Hdw., ck., 1 
Ritchie, R. O., Mach'y* pkgs., 9 
Schoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 35 
Khoverling, Daly * Gales, Arms., cs., 21 


10,063,619 

3,929,022 

2,581,29:1 

5,148,985 

223,939 

112,000 

560,000 

110,276 

430,000 


1,521 34,382,598 
.... 3,<ei,6l0 

1,932 2,236,873 

295,000 


Copper: J. Abbott & Co. 

Lewisohn Bros. 60,( )00 

F. A. Loraal. 

American Metal Company.. 343,845 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

S. Mendel. 

Ledoux & Co. 

Muller, iSchall & Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany . 

J. Kennedy, Tod * Co. 

H. Becker* Co. . . 

Orford C. & S. Rfg. Company . 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope. Sons * Co. 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 

C. Herold. 

Pheli)s Bros. 

R. W. Jones. 

W. H. Crossraan & Bro. 

CopiKjr Matte: Williams * 

Terhune. 789,521 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Company.. 391,932 

J. Abbott * Co. 

C. Ledoux * Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols * Co. 

Kunhardt&Co. 41,652 

Copper Ore: C. H. Mallory 

kCo . 204,747 

Old Copper: Burgass * Co_ 41,694 

Old Brass: Burgass & Co . .. 15,705 

Tons. 

Pig Iron: Peter Wright* Son. 180 


Financial. 

The business situation and hopeful out¬ 
look have not been adversely affected by 
any of the events of the past week. Crop 
accounts arc no less flattering, and the in¬ 
dustries through the entire range are with¬ 
out disturbance, and to all appearances are 
at least moderately prosperous. The ex¬ 
emption from labor troubles is at least 
worthy of notice. In the cotton indus¬ 
tries there are a number of new mills 
building, especially in the South, and 
woolen mills are more active. Glass manu¬ 
facturers, as is usual at this season, are 
starting again. Railroad tariffs are not 
yet altogether on a settled basis. Chair¬ 
man Cooley, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on his attention being called 
to the dispatch from Chicago regarding 
rates over the Southern Pacific road, said 
it is not in the power of the traffic man¬ 
ager to make rates between New York and 
Pacific Coast points as low as he pleases 
and at the same time put rates between in¬ 
terior towns and the Pacific Coast as high 
as he pleases. There are considerations of 
relative equality and justice that cannot be 
ignored and that have been kept steadily 
in view in all that the commission has said 
in its ruling hitherto. They will be kept 
just as steadily in view hereafter. 

The Stock Exchange markets were dull 
but generally strong. Lackawanna after 
an advance of about 8 ^ within ten days, 
was a fraction lower. The grangers were 
regarded with more confidence since the 
decision by Judge Fairall in the case of 
the Rock Island Railroad against the 
Iowa State Commissioners. His decision 
is identical with that of Judge Brew er in 
the cases recently reported, and is, in 
brief, that the commissioners are not em- 
pow'ered to fix the rates so low' as to pre¬ 
vent the carrier from receiving a reward 
for the services rendered, and that in 
doing so the commissioners became wrong¬ 
doers, “for the reasons that their acts 
were in violation of the commands of the 
statute that required them to make just 
and reasonable rates, and in violation of 


the constitutional provisions which restrain 
the State as well as its officers from mak¬ 
ing and attempting to enforce by law rates 
which were not compensator}',” On 
Friday the denial of the report about the 
probable disruption of the Trunk line 
pool had a favorable effect, and there w'as 
less disposition than expected shown to 
sell on account of the Retaliation 
bill projiGsed in the House. The Satur¬ 
day half-holiday and the holiday 
on Monday made trading small. On 
Tuesday there was a gradual rise in the 
Oregons, Northern Pacific, Reading and 
Lackawanna, and the tendency was gen¬ 
erally upw'ard to near the close, w'hen there 
was an irregular decline. It was reiwrted 
that a through route from the West to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York via 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has at 
last been effected. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, it is said, will not offer oppo¬ 
sition to the deal just consummated. The 
Reading Railroad Companv has decided to 
w'iden all its tunnels and to widen and 
improve its tracks in order to increase its 
freight carrying capacity, 

United States bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows : 

V. S. 4Hs* 1H91, rejrlstered — IO 656 

r. S. 4Hs, 1891, conpon. 197% 

U. 8*. 4k, 1967, repristere<l. 128U 

LT. S. 4s, 1907, coupon. 128^4 

D. y. currenev Gs .. 120 


The total bank clearances last week in 38 
cities show’ a decreiuse of 10.4 per cent, 
compared with last year, against an in¬ 
crease of 1.4 per cent, the previous w’eek. 
Clearings outside of New’ York show a de¬ 
crease of 1.6 per cent, as compared with 
last year, against an increase of 9.6 jier 
cent, the previous week. The loss at New' 
York was exceptionally large, and must be 
mainly ascribed to dullness in speculation. 

Higher prices for wheat and breadstuffs, 
caused by bad weather reports from Eu¬ 
rope, have been succeeded by an easier 
feeling and irregular prices, with a light 
business. There was great excitement on 
Tue.sday in wheat. Owing to the unfavor¬ 
able reports from the crops, the price 
reached $1.04f and closed at $1.04i, ^ 
against $1.01 on Saturday. Compared 
with a week ago, wheat is @ lower. 
Corn is a shade low’er, but about steady. 
Provisions were raided in Chicago, but 
in . New York were quiet. In the 
grocery trade sugars were higher, both 
raw and refined. Coffee is unsettled. 
Cotton closed steady, and s|X)ts w’ere re¬ 
duced to confirm nearer to the Sep¬ 
tember options. Active business was done 
at 10:i^^ @ The new crop was some- 

w’hat weaker as a result of favorable crop 
reports. The rise in the price of jute 
bagging is said to be delaying deliveries. 
Ocean frei^ts touched a higher point 
than before for a long while, but ad¬ 
vanced prices for commodities generally 
have kept exports within narrow' limits. 
Among dry goods jobbers there w'as a 
marked improvement, especially no¬ 
ticeable in New York, and alike satis¬ 
factory as reported from other seaboard 
markets. 

The weekly bank statement show ed the 
first heavy drain to move the crops, the 
demand from the South having been de¬ 
layed by late cotton. The surplus reserve 
was reduced over $4,200,000, so that the 
excess now stimds at $16,766,625, as 
against $5,200,000 at the corresi>onding 
week last year and nearly $7,000,000 a 
year before. Specie show ed a decrease of 
$4,397,800. In loans the expansion was 
larger than the previous w'eek, amounting 
to $2,983,900. Taken altogether the state¬ 
ment bears out the reports in regard to in¬ 
creased activity in general traae, and the 
loss in surplus re.serve, although large, 
occasions little surprise at this season of 
the year. 

Commercial paper was in fair supplv. but 
the demand was not urgent. Rates were 
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for 50 to 90 days’ indorsed bills receivable 
4Jto5^; for first-class four months’ 
eommission house names 4J to and 

for ^od single names 5^ to Banks 

are discounting little except for their own 
customers. Sterling exchange is dull at 
♦4.85J @ $4.88J, the same as for the pre¬ 
vious week. The supply of cotton bills is 
a little better. The Bank of England rate 
remains at 3 against 4 ^ at this date 
last year. The gross earnings of 74 rail¬ 
roads for the third week in August show 
an increase compared with last year, when 
they were considered remarkably favora¬ 
ble. The Daily Stockholder reports inter- 
^t and dividend payments during the 
month of September of $17,363,328, 
against $16,077,038 for the corresponding 
month last year. In addition to this, how¬ 
ever, the Government has paid $2,500,000 
for quarterly interest on 44 ^ bonds. The 
exports of specie from this port last week 
were $504,000; imports nominal. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $8,667,365, 
of which over $3,000,000 represents dry 
goods. Since January 1 the aggregate 
is $317,372,000, as compared with $319,- 
107,000 for the same time last year, and 
of $293,689,800 in 1886. 

The American Banker states some inter¬ 
esting facts respecting the increase in the 
number of banks in different parts of the 
country during the first half of the current 
year. The whole number of new banks 
organized during that time was 522, 
against 267 during the first half of 1887. 
The amount of their capital was $27,014,- 
150, or an average of less than $52,000 
each, against $23,427,200 during the same 
time last year, or an average of over 
$87,700 each. The most of these new 
banks were organized in the Southern and 
Western States. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Diepateh to The Iron Age,] 
London, Wednesday, Sept 5,1888. 
Parties who sold Chili Bar futures 
short” some time ago, on which de¬ 
liveries became due within the past week, 
have been irfven a practical lesson in what 
the “syndicate” is capable of doing in 
the way of making an artificial stringency. 
In fact, the ‘ ‘ shorts ” have been severely 
squeezed and had to pay as high as £93 @ 
£95 for cash warrants, whereas futures 
have ruled at about £79.10/ and G M. B. 
contracts at £76. 10/. Meanwhile con¬ 
sumers have been supplied, on certain con¬ 
ditions, with Chili Bars at £78. 10/ for 
prompt delivery, or £15 % £17 below the 
prices which the ‘ ‘ shorts ” have been 
obliged to pay on the open market. Sur¬ 
face indications fail to reflect any material 
increase in the amount of Copper passing 
into consumption. To the contrary, the 
actual deliveries are not above a full aver¬ 
age amount and surplus supplies con¬ 
tinue to rapidly increase on the hands 
of the syndicate. It is now estimated 
that the syndicate holds no less than 
100,000 tons of various Copper in England 
and France in addition to the extensive 
quantity of American product in the Am¬ 
erican market. It is stated that the ofiS- 
cials of some of the mining companies are 
becoming alarmed at the rapid accumula¬ 
tion of surplus stocks and talk of the 
propriety of measures being taken to re¬ 
duce the output. The chairman of the 
Bratsberg Company, it is stated, remarked 
at a recent meeting that he believed a crash 
to be certain unless the mine owners 
combined to curtail production. There 


has been a quite extensive business in 
furnace material the past fortnight, and, 
in all instances, at firm prices. James 
Lewis & Sons’ circular notes, among other 
sales, 1760 tons Anaconda Matte at 15^, 
f.o.b. Liverpool, and 84 tons American 
Precipitate at the same price. 

The Block Tin market has fluctuated 
widely under the influence of active specu¬ 
lation, with both “bulls” and “bears” 
striving for supremacy. The Dutch inter¬ 
est is believed to favor those traders whose 
operations are for a rise, and the result of 
the Batavia sale of Billiton tended to 
strengthen the impression. The sale real¬ 
ized an equivalent of £101 delivered in 
Holland, and the first announcement of 
the result caused considerable excitement, 
particularly among the smaller traders 
who stood “ short ” on the market. 

The Tin-Plate market continues very 
strong. Production is still closely taken 
up, and in view of this fact, together 
with the advance on Block Tin and Iron, 
nearly all makers are holding for still 
higher prices. There has been a misunder¬ 
standing between the proprietors of Mar- 
gam Works (Port Talbot, Glamorganshire) 
and their employees, resulting in a tem¬ 
porary stoppage of work at their nine 
mills. 

The demand for Scotch Pig Iron has 
continued active and prices show a still 
further hardening. Middlesboro’ product 
has also also undergone a further advance 
on large transactions, and large sales are 
reported of Hematites also. It is stated 
that about 1000 tons Middlesboro’ Pig 
were sold for the American market, the 
first transaction of the kind in several 
months. The advance in prices during 
the week is 6d. to 1/6 on Scotch Pig, 1/ 
on Hematites and 6d. on Middlesboro’. 
Spiegeleisen is offered somewhat lower. 
Steel Rails, Blooms, Billets, &c., are held 
higher, owing to the advance on crude 
material. Old Iron Rails are also 2/6 
higher, and steamer freights have ad¬ 
vanced 2/ 3/. 

Scotch Pig. —The market strong at 
the advance and active. 

No. 1 ColtnesB, f.o.b. Glassow.ISO/ 

No. 1 Summeriee, “ . 61/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ “ 47/6 

No. 1 Langloan, “ “ 47/6 

No. 1 Cambroe, ” “ . 43/ 

No. IShotts, “ at Leith. 47/6 

No. 1 Glengamock, “ Ardrossan.45/3 

No. 1 Dalmellington,** “ . 42/6 

No. 1 figUnton, “ ** 41/6 

Steamer freights, Glawow to New York, 8/ 
® 9/; Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.— Bessemer has been 
brisk and prices show a further 6d. ad¬ 
vance. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/; 
No. 3 do., 34/6. 

Bessemer Pig. —There has been a large 
trade and the market is very strong. West 
Coast brands, mixed numbers, 46/6, f.o.b. 
Upping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —The demand very slow 
and prices rather easier. English 20 % quoted 
75/, f.o.b. N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Rails. —Moderately active de¬ 
mand and prices held higher. Standard 
sections quoted at £3. 18/9, f.o.b. at N. 
W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —More business doing 
and the market firmer. We quote £3.15/ 
for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Billets. —A quiet, active trade, 
and prices somewhat higher. Bessemer, 
24 X 24 inch, £4, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 


Steel Slabs.—Prices are held higher, 
but there is less doing. Bessemer, £3.17/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods.—Demand rather slow 
but prices held firmly.. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £5. 18/9 and No. 6 at £5. 26/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Rails.—Supplies sparingly offered. 
Demand is larger. Tees quoted at £2. 
17/6, and Double Heads £3, free on board. 

Scrap Iron.—There is more demand 
and prices are firmer. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—More business doing and 
prices are firmer. Bessemer quoted £2.7/6 
@ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—The market firm with 
fairly good demand. 

Manufactured Iron.—There continues 
to be an active business and prices are 
strong. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ ■. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. ® 7 12 6 

“ Common . <3^ 6 0 0 

BrkSheeL singles S 6 15 0 

^elsh Bars (f.o.b. Waled... 4 12 6 4 16 0 

Tin.—The market irregular, but show¬ 
ing strong undertone. Straits quoted at 
£97. 17/6 @ £98, spot, and £98. 10/ for 
three months’ futures. 

Copper.—Prompt Chili Bars strong; fu¬ 
tures firm. Trading brisk. Chili Bars, 
£95 @ £96. 5/, spot, and £79. 5/ three 
months’ futures. Best Selected, £79 
£80. 

Lead.—There is a fairly good business. 
Prices very firm. Soft Spanish, £13. 10/ 
@ £13. 15/. 

Spelter.—Demand has continued good 
and the market strong, Silesian, ordi¬ 
nary, £17. 15/ % £18. 


Old Metals, Rags, &c. 

The purchasing prices offered by dealers 
are as follows: 


Heavy Copper. 

Light Copper. 

Copper Bottoms.... 

Brass, Heavy. 

Brass, Light. 

Composition. 

Lead, Heavy. 

Tea Lead.. 

Zinc. . 

Wrought Iron. 

Light iron. 

Stove Plate Iron.. 

Machinery Iron. ^ ton. 

Grate Bars.^ ton. 

Old Rubber Springs_^ !b. 

Old Rubber 8noes.B>, 

White No. 1.lb. 

White, No. 2. I? lb. 

Canvas, Linen, No. 1...^ 1b, 
Canvas, Cotton, No. 1...^ lb. 

Canvas, No. 2.W lb. 

Seconds.v 

Soft Woolens.« lb, 

Mixed Rags.# lb. 

Gunny Bilging, No. 1 ..|} lb. 

Jute Butts.» lb. 

Book Stock. 

Newspapers. 

Waste Paper. 

HempTwine. 

Sisal Wing Rope... 


$0.10 (^$0.12 

. <9^ .08 

. @ .09 

. m .oeH 

. <g .08 

.08 ^ .06 

16.00 ® .... 

7.50 .... 

8.50 @ .... 

12.00 (a ... 

. a 5.00 

.04% e .05 

.@ . 01 % 

.(m& .04 

.01% (ft .Olfs 
.04 



.01 @ 

.02 ^ 

.02 (8^ .02Vi 


lb, 

lb. 

S| 

.01 

.01^ 

1 lb. 



lb. 

.® 

.0^ 


The new passenger station of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, in Jersey City, 
will be an imposing structure of brick, 
three stones in hight, with a central 
tower 140 feet above the ground, and the 
frontage will be 217 feet. The main wait¬ 
ing room will be floored with bluestone 
flagging, and the sides will be formed of 
glm^ brick imported from Germany. 
The structure will be made as nearly fire¬ 
proof as possible, the partition walls being 
of fire-proof material, while the floor beams 
and roof will be of iron. The train shed, 
510 feet in length, will be roofed with 
iron, supported on iron beams and girders. 
The total cost of this improvement is esti¬ 
mated at $300,000. 
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Hardware. 

A good feeling prevails in the market, 
and manufacturers and merchants speak 
hopefully of the outlook for the season^s 
trade. Buyers are placing orders more 
freely and fiie aggregate of the business is 
good. The general steadiness in prices 
and the improved condition in certain 
lines, together with the excellent prospects 
for business at large, are features to be 
noted as rendering the situation satis¬ 
factory. 

Barb Wire. 

The Eastern market is without special 
features, the demand being quite limited. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, the indi¬ 
cations being, however, that lower quota¬ 
tions than have prevailed during the past 
season will rule during the coming season. 

Cut Nails. 

There is a slightly improved feeling in 
the New York Cut Nail market, due to a 
fair run of orders, and due to the greater 
confidence which buyers show. The set¬ 
back experienced in the spring in building 
delayed considerable work, which has 
again been taken up, and distributors of 
Nails find that the consu^tion is a little 
heavier than expected. They see no dan-^ 
ger in buying for the next 30 or 60 days, 
while there is always the possibility of an 
advance. Although Steel Nail Slabs have 
risen materially in the West, they have not 
as yet gone higher in Eastern and Central 
Pennsylvania, though large contracts have 
been placed lately. The rise in Old Itails 
has but little infiuence on the Nail trade, 
because they are used to a far less extent 
than they were formerly. Prices of Nails 
in the New York market remain the same, 
$1.85 @ $1 .90 for carload lots on dock, 
and $1.90 % $1.95 for small lots from 
store. 

At the meeting of the Western manu¬ 
facturers, held at Pittsburgh last week, 19 
out of 34 mills were represented. A reso¬ 
lution was unanimously passed in favor of 
joining a pool, provided the assent of the 
absent manufacturers could be obtained. 
The position in the West differs from that 
in the East in that there has been a marked 
advance there in Steel Nail Slabs. 

The Western manufacturers of Cut 
Nails express themselves very confidently 
in regard to sustainiLg the advance in 
price which they have recently made. It 
IS further intimated that as soon as the 
advance is realized by the trade to rest on 
a firm basis, another step upward will be 
taken. Usually heavy contracts have been 
entered at very low prices before an ad¬ 
vance is made by the manufacturers, but 
they assert that this fall they have not 
committed that mistake. The benefit 
accruing from higher prices will thus 
be reaped by themselves and not by 
the merchants. It remains to be seen 
whether the manufacturers really have 
thoroughly learned this lesson If they 
have done so, they will have accomplished 
a great deal toward again making the 
manufacture of Chit Nails a reasonably 
profitable branch of the Iron and Steel 
trades. They will still have the competi¬ 
tion of the Wire Nail to contend with, but 
there is a wide field for both to work in. 

Wire Nails. 

The improved condition of Wire Nails, 
especially in the West, is to be noted, and 
the maintenance by the manufacturers of 
the recently advanced quotations, $2.55 
for carload lots, and $2.65 for smaller lots. 
The Eastern market feels the effect of this 
improvement, but no announcement of a 
corresponding change has been made. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

Lee-Clarke-Andreesen Hardware Com¬ 
pany, successors to Lee, Fried & Co., 


Omaha, Neb., have issued their Gun cata¬ 
logue No. 1, which is an elegantly printed 
large-paged pamphlet of 82 pages. It is 
accompanied by the discount sheet given 
below, which, besides giving prices on the 
goods, will be of interest as showing defin¬ 
itely the lines of Fire Arms and Imple¬ 
ments offered by the company; 

Per cent. 

Breech-Loading Double Guns.83>^ 

Pieper’s Breech-Loading Double Guns.. .40&10 
Colt’s Breech-Loading Hammer Guns.. .25&10 

Colt’s Breech-Loading Hammerless Gun_25 

Winchester Repeating Shot Gun.25&10 

Hopkins & Allen Single Shot Gun.33X 

Flooert Rifles, XL Breech-Loading Gun, 

&c.33W 

Winchester Rifles .25&10 

Colt’s Rifles..'.‘25 

Marlin Rifles .25&10 

Colt’s Revolvers.25 

Revolvers. ‘25 

Revolvers.50 

Gun Implements.50& 10 

Gun Implements (except Ideal Tools).50&10 

Ideal Tools .‘25 

Reloading Tools.‘25 


Prices 

quoted 

upon 

a[)plica- 

tion 


Cartridges 

Brass and Paper Shells, and Loaded 

Shells. 

Shot, Powder, Dunscomb’s Shot 

Case, $4.25 net. 

Primei-s and Percussion Caps. 

Gun Material (except Wad Cutters) .50 

Wad emitters.30 

Powder Flasks and Shot Pouches.3:^^, 

Cork Screws.30 

Pocket Cork Screws and Key Rings.30 

Dog Collars.33>a 


Attention is also called to the lines of 
goods for which the company are manu¬ 
facturers’ agents, and the last page of the 
catalogue is devoted to their Cutlery de¬ 
partment. 

The Burnside Mfg. Company, Burnside, 
Ky., for whom Wm. H. Jacobus, 90 Cham¬ 
bers street. New York, is agent, issue a 
circular representing a new cedar Faucet 
which they are now manufacturing. They 
call attention to the improvement in the 
finish, it being explained that every trace 
of the saw and lathe marks is removed, 
while an improved polishing machine gives 
a hard, smooth surface, which makes the 
Faucets attractive in appearance. An ob¬ 
long hole 18 made in tne si^ e of the key, 
which is referred to as affording a freer 
flow and rendering the key^ absolutely in¬ 
terchangeable. This is an advantage 
which will be appreciated when Faucets 
are to be packed with other goods, as the 
keys can be taken out, thereby reducing 
materially the space occupied. The cir¬ 
cular also alludes to other advantages pos¬ 
sessed by the company’s Faucets, mention¬ 
ing the desirability of red cedar for Faucet 
use, the fact that there is no lining of cork 
or leather to become loose and that there 
is no metal to corrode The Faucets are 
sold from the following price list, which 
is subject to a discount of 50 per cent.: 

6 7 8 9 10 Inch. 

$10.80 U.52. UM 16.12 18.72 per gross. 

The Faucets are packed in barrels which 
contain about the following number of 
Faucets: 6 inches, 35 dozen; 7 inches, 30 
dozen; 8 inches, 24 dozen; 9 inches, 20 
dozen; 10 inches, 15 dozen. 

It is intimated that the American Needle 
and Fish Hook Company, New Haven, 
Conn., for whom the Alford & Berkele 
Company, 77 Chambers street. New York, 
are agents, are about to enter upon a new 
departure looking to a more general mar¬ 
keting of their goods, instead of permit¬ 
ting the European manufacturers to sell 
their goods in this country to the extent 
to which this has been heretofore done. 
Thomas Wallace, of the w^ell-known firm 
of Wallace & Sons, Brass manufacturers, 
has been elected to the presidency of the 
company and Mr. Hull has been chosen 
superintendent. In the revised price list 
the Ringed and Flatted Kirby and Limer¬ 
ick Hooks are put upon the same list. 
The discount on these Hooks is 50 and 10 
per cent.; on the New York Trout or 


Carlisle Hooks the discount in 60 percent, 
and on the remainder of the list 50 per 
cent. 


The Clafien Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, quote their Security Sal^ Locks and 
Security Door and Window Bolts at dis¬ 
count 70 per cent. 


An advance in the prices of Shot took 
place August 80. The following are the 
present prices, subject to a discount of 2 
cents per bag, 25 pounds, if paid within 5 
days from receipt of bill: 

Drop Shot, per 25-pouDd bag,.$1.40 

DropShot^ber5-pound bag. .38 

Buck and Chilled, per25-pound bag. 1.66 
Buck and Chilled, per 5-pound bag. .88 
An advance has also been made in the 
price of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipe, &c., the 
present prices of which are as follows: 


Lead Pipe, per pound. 

Sheet Lead, per pound. 

Block Tin Pipe, per pound. 


$.0.07M 

.06 


It is gratifying to note the satisfactory 
condition of the Auger'and Bit market. 
Prices are maintained with steadiness and 
regularity and this line of goods is thus 
in a condition more satisfactory than it 
has been for some time. A conservative 
policy, which may perhaps be regarded as 
the natural reaction from the animated 
competition which has frequently prevailed 
in this line, is the cause of the improved 
condition rather than any artificial or for¬ 
mal strengthening of the market in the 
way of combination between the manu¬ 
facturers. 


Stove Hollow-ware continues without 
material change, this line being character¬ 
ized by steadiness in price and a mainte¬ 
nance of the advances which have from 
time to time occurred. In the present con¬ 
dition of things it is anticipated that there 
will be before long a further moderate 
advance. Enameled and Tinned Hollow- 
Ware remain without change. 

The prices of Amcultural Wrenches 
are well maintained by the manufacturers 
and the condition of the market in this 
line is regarded^ as satisfactory. Only a 
slight irregularity is caused by the stocks 
held by many of the jobbing houses and 
purchased by them at the considerably 
lower prices which recently prevailed. 
The influence of these goods is not suffi¬ 
cient to seriously interfere with the main¬ 
tenance of prices by the manufacturers, 
and it is expected that the supply now 
offered at irregular figures will soon be 
exhausted. 


The disturbances in the Agate and 
Graniteware trade at Chicago and St. 
Louis have at length been happily ended 
and the manufacturers and jobbers are 
again pursuing the even tenor of their 
way. The unsettled condition of this 
trade can be traced back to about a year 
since. At that time a prominent Western 
jobber began to give an extra discount to 
his customers, notwithstanding an agree¬ 
ment made between the manufacturers and 
all jobbers that these goods should be sold 
at a price not below a fixed rate. Probably 
the house referred to was not the only 
erring member of the family, but as the 
practice became known to other jobbers 
they appealed to the manufacturers to be 
released ftom their agreement, so that they 
might establish any price found necessary 
to meet competition. About the 1st of 
June the manufacturers acceded to their 
request and gave the jobbers the liberty 
they asked for. A very short time suflSiced 
to show the undesirability of such an 
arrangement, and the manufacturers then 
attempted to rebuild the fabric which had 
been destroyed. Opportunity was thus 
given to jobbers desiring a change 
in the former agreement to insist 
upon the adoption of their views 
as a condition of their signing. A 
stand was also taken against recognizing 
as jobbers in these goods those who had 
been prominent in cutting prices, in viola¬ 
tion of the agreement. For a time a rupt- 
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ure in the friendly relations of prominent 
jobbing houses seemed impending as an 
outgrowth of the attempt to settle this one 
question. Conditional a^eements were at 
length signed by some of the jobbers who 
were most conciliatory in their temperament 
and earnestly desired to re-establish peace, 

. and, with these signatures for a beginning, 
the manufacturers continued their efforts 
with ardor until all had signed. The 
statu quo ante helium has now been re¬ 
gained, manulacturers and jobbers occu¬ 
pying their former relations and prices 
being restored to their old figure. 

Obituary. 

Amos Call, president of the Bemis & 
Call Hardware and Tool Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., died at his home in that city 
on Thursday last. He was stricken with 
paralysis on Sunday and was unconscious 
the greater part of the time until his death. 
Mr. Call was a native of the city in which 
he died, having been bom in 1814. In 
•1828 he was apprenticed to Stephen C. 
Bemis to learn machinists^ trade, Mr. Bemis 
being engaged in Willimansett at that 
time, where, as well as at Hartford and 
Meriden, Conn., Mr. Call’s early life was 
spent. In 1844 he returned to Springfield, 
and, in connection with Mr. Bemis, the 
business was established with which he 
was connected at the time of his death. 
The manufacture of tools which was begun 
at Willimansett thus became an important 
industry, and Mr. Call was active in its 
development. The first manufacturing was 
done in what is now Alden’s Building, on 
Mill River, but in 1864 the company 
moved to the American Machine Works, 
on Liberty street. Five years later they 
returned to Mill River, having bought the 
property in which they have been located 
ever since. During the war the company 
did a large business in the manufacture of 
harness irons. They suffered from a dis¬ 
astrous fire in 1872, but the business has 
been prosperous since. Mr. Call took an 
active interest injthe affairs of the city, in 
which he has held different oflSces. He 
was a prominent member of the First 
Baptist Church and was also a leading 
Mason. He celebrated his golden wedding 
May 16 of the present year. His per¬ 
sonal qualities are thus referred to in an 
article relating to his death in the Spring- 
field Union : 

One of Mr. Call’s leading characteristics 
was his thoroughness, and whatever he un¬ 
dertook received close and conscientious 
attention. He was devoted to his business, 
but did not neglect any of the other rela¬ 
tions and duties of life. No sacrifice was 
considered by him too great to make for 
his family and friends, and his home life 
was delightful. He was a kind and con¬ 
siderate neighbor, and those who knew 
him most intimately feel that they have 
lost a friend on whom every dependence 
could be placed. He was held in high re¬ 
gard by rich and poor alike, and in his 
death the community loses one of its best 
citizens. 

Trade. 

Our reports from Louisville, Ky., under 
date September 3, are to the following 
effect: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky.. is 
feeling the general impulse of advance tnat 
comes over the country, and which is appre¬ 
ciated by a commercial center possessing 
advante^es and being awake to its possibilities. 
True, the Cut Nail and Wire Nail manufactur¬ 
ers stole a march on the trade here, having 
met and advanced prices before the dealers, 
with few exceptions, were aware of it. 
This action, though much desired and 
expected, was unlooked for so suddenly, but 
enough Nails were secured for legitimate pur¬ 


poses. Prohably 15,000 kegs of Cut Nails were 
placed here, which amount is not too large for 
Ihis market. Wire N^ls came in for a good 
share of patronage and have secured a very 
desirable custom. The Nail mills say their 
action in advancing 15 cents per keg was forced 
by Steel going up »2 per ton. all of which is 
le^timate and ought to hold. 

Bar Iron has also advanced $1 per ton and will 
probably soon take another step forward, 
caused oy the upwaid movement of Old Rails. 
The demand from store for Bar Iron has im¬ 
proved and cut prices are withdrawn by the 
dealers. 

Carriage and Wagon Goods continue in 
active demand and those dealers making a 
specialty of heavy goods report a very satis¬ 
factory trade for the past month. 

Wire of all kinds remains too low, in com¬ 
parison to other goods, but shipments from 
store are larg» in volume, although at small 
profits to the dealers. 

The city is entering on a month of commer¬ 
cial celebration and is putting op holiday 
attire. On certain days during the next four 
weeks the city will be given up to magnificent 
pageants, which is a new venture for Louis¬ 
ville, but as all the merchants and manufact- 
iu*ers have gone into the spirit of the enter¬ 
prise, it is bound to be a success. 

All of the business streets are profusely 
decorated and illuminated at night, and grand 
results are anticipated from the varied attrac¬ 
tions offered visitors. 

The following review of the Hardware 
trade of New Orleans, for the year ending 
September 1, is given by the Times-Demo- 
ernt of that city: 

The volume of busiress for the year ending 
June 80. 1888, was quite satisfactory to the 
New Orleans jobbers. In our report of Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1887, we called attention to the fact 
that the volume of business for the year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1887, was 25 uer cent, greater 
th^ the previous year. It is an encourag¬ 
ing feature in this branch of business to see 
that this increase continues. A careful esti¬ 
mate, based chiefly on actual figures, shows 
the increase in the amount of goods handled by 
the trade for the year ending Jime 30, 1888, to 
be over 30 per cent, greater than that of 1887. 
It should be borne in mind that this large in¬ 
crease was made in the face of a brisk competi¬ 
tion from the North and West, where a partial 
failure of the crops paralyze business and 
caused those sections to look to a more distant 
and favored field in the South to unload their 
sui^ilus stocks, bought in anticimtion of their 
usual home demand. That oiu* Hardware mer¬ 
chants were able not only to hold their own, 
but to increase their trade under such circum¬ 
stances is an evidence of their ability to com¬ 
pete with any market. The small profit re¬ 
sulting from a sm*plus of goods on the market 
was felt, but the increase of sales compensated 
for this loss. During the year there nas been 
a gi^ual decline in values,notably in Iron. 
Nails, Iron Pipe, Barbed Wire and several 
articles of Haraware not sustained by combi¬ 
nations and in which the cost of production is 
not chiefly due to labor. The outlook for the 
future is encouraging ; cr<ms throughout all 
sections of the South, with few exceptions, are 
good and a fine harvest may be expected. 

The San Francisco Journal of Commerce^ 
in a recent issue, gives the following re¬ 
view of the trade in Hardware and Metals 
for the past half year: 

There were no very gre^t changes as to prices 
in Hardware and .^^iculturm Implements 
during the half year. There was, however, a 
very good business done, and a considerable 
increase shown over that of last year on ac¬ 
count of the vast increasing population of the 
State and the many new homes being built in 
every quarter. The quantity of Scrap Iron 
imported has been almost 7000 tons in excess of 
that for the same time in 1887. All this goes 
to the rolling mills for the production of £kir 
Iron, &c.. snowing a very ^reat increase in 
home proauction. In the spring heavy sales of 
Pig Iron were made for the South. In the Nail 
tr^e imports have been light, while home 
production has been very laj^. The market 
opened in January with $2.75 as the basis price 
for carload lots, and $2.90 for less quantities. 
On March 1 carload lots were advanced to 
$2.90 and smaller quantities to $3. In April 
carload lots were advanced to $3, smaller quan¬ 
tities to $3.10. This was the highest, as on 
June 5 there was a reduction to $2.90 for car¬ 
load lots and $3 for smaller quantities. There 
was considerable fluctuation in the price of 
Pig Tin. It opened at 85 cents to 37>^ cents in 
January. In February the market advanced 
to 40 cents, but dropped to 38 cents at the close. 
In March it dropp^ to 86 cents. It remained 
at 36 cents to 37 cents through March and 
April. In May a panic took place in the mar- j 
ket, and prices dropped to 30 cents and 33 cents, 
and then to 22>^ cents and 25 cents, at which it I 


remained in June. The imports of Tin Plate 
have been the largest in the nistory of the mar¬ 
ket. The latter has fluctuated considerably. 
It opened at $5 for Ck>ke. In February an ad¬ 
vance to $6 was made. In May there was a 
drop in price to $5.50 for Coke. In June there 
was a further drop to $5.25. 

Robert H. Seymour, treasurer of the 
Henry Seymour Cutlery Company, Holy¬ 
oke, Mass., in a recent interview refers to 
the fact that they export their Scissors and 
Shears largely to England, Australia, 
South America and Mexico. They are 
able to do this, competing successfully 
with the English manufacturers in their 
own market because of the special proc¬ 
esses employed by them which the En¬ 
glish manufacturers have not yet been able 
to imitate. They also supply the Cana¬ 
dian trade to a considerable extent, al¬ 
though there is a duty of 30 per cent, upon 
their goods imported into that country. 

Items. 

MorleyBros., East Saginaw, Mich., ad¬ 
vise us that in printing the price lists to 
which we referred in a former issue they 
unwittingly used matter which had been 
copyrighted by T. W. Root, and as soon 
as this fact was called to their attention 
they discontinued the distribution of the 
lists. They allude to Mr. Root’s price 
lists as the best thing of the kind they 
have seen, and take pleasure in referring 
the trade to Mr. Root. 

A Hardware house, who may be ad¬ 
dressed as “Hardware,” Box 1386, Post 
OflSce, New York, advertise among the 
Special Notices, on page 56, for an ex¬ 
perienced Hardware salesman well ac¬ 
quainted with the Western and Middle 
New York State Hardware retailers. The 
opening is deserving the attention of those 
desiring such a position. 

The American Bit Brace Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for whom Sise, Gibson & 
Co., 100 Chambers street. New York, are 
agents, in their announcement on page 58 
allude to the accumulation of orders, es¬ 
pecially for their Pederson Ratchet Brace, 
causing their patrons inconvenience by 
delay in receiving the goods. They have, 
however, purchased new machines, thus 
increasing their capacity and putting them 
in position to take care of orders more 
promptly. 

As appears by the announcement on 
page 55, there will be, September 14, an 
auction sale of the machinery of E. 
Remington & Sons, Ilion, N. Y. Some 
farming implements and other articles are 
also advertised. 

The Biddle Hardware Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., have issued a circular for 
the fall trade, in which seasonable goods 
especially are illustrated. The exhibit of 
Lamps, with which the pamphlet opens, 
is especially fine and satisfactory. It is to 
be observed that the catalogue gives the 
prices of the Lamps complete with the 
shades and the various fixtures, a feature 
which will be appreciated by the trade. The 
other goods represented in it are also of 
interest. A discount sheet will be mailed 
to merchants applying for it. 

Announcement is made that the copart¬ 
nership heretofore existing between Chas. 
L. Knapp, William H. Knapp and Clinton 
I. Hague, who have been doing business 
in this city under the firm name of Knapp 
& Hague, and in New Haven, Conn., unaer 
the firm name of Union Form Company, 
has been dissolved. Chas. L. Knapp and 
William H. Knapp also announce that they 
have purchased the interest of Clinton I. 
Hague and will continue the business at 
52 Fulton street. New York, and New 
Haven, Conn., under the name of Knapp 
Brothers. 

The W. F. & John Barnes Company, 
Rockford, Ill., have issued a new cata¬ 
logue of their Foot, Hand and Steam 
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Power Machinery in the form of a well 
printed and fully illustrated pamphlet of 
64 pages, a considerable enlargement on 
their former issues. The well-known line 
of machines described in it, with others 
which have recently been added, will be 
regarded by the trade with interest. 

The Moore & Barnes Mfg. Company, 
108 Chambers street, New York, issue 
circulars relating to some of their recent 
additions to their line. One of these calls 
attention to an assortment of spooled wire, 
which is put up in a painted wooden box 
with a hinged cover. This assortment 
contains 140 spools of Black and Tiimed 
Annealed Steel, Copper and Brass Wire, 
and comprises sizes likely to be called for.. 
The assortment is described in the circular 
with the retail prices, showing that the 
dealer can realize $10 on the assortment, 
the price at which it is sold ^ving a good 
margin of profit. Another circular relates 
to the Phoenix Bench Anvils for amateurs, 
jewelers and light bench use. Three sizes 
are made, weighing respectively 3^ and 
7^ pounds. The Phoenix Window Cleaners 
and Floor Scrubbers are also alluded to, 
illustrations being given of them. A third 
circular relates to the Phoenix Vegetable 
and Potato Slicers, Dunlap Pattern, and 
the Phoenix Carpet Stretcher. The advan¬ 
tageous terms on which these goods are 
offered are referred to by the company. 

Paine, Diehl Co., Philadelphia, is.sue 
a 14-page folded leaflet, which is desicr- 
nated ‘‘ A Few Decidedly Good Things.” 
In it their leading household specialties 
are illustrated. 

The Bridgeport Chain Company, Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., call attention to a new Chain 
for hanging pictures, which they designate 
as the Triumph Wire Chain. It is referred 
to as very strong and the point is made 
that pictures hung with this Chain are not 
so liable to shift their position as when 
hung with Cord, Wire, &c. It is sold 
upon Spools holding 15 yards, the Chain 
being of different sizes and offered in 
finish of different kinds. 

S. A. Haines, 90 Chambers street. New 
York, selling agent for the Little Cyclone 
Chum, is sending out circulars in regard 
to it and the favor with which it is re¬ 
garded by the trade. It is intimated that 
while it has been on the market for nearly 
two years no special effort has been made 
to sell it, but that now its sale is to be 
pushed, and with a view to getting it into 
the market as rapidly as possible an impor¬ 
tant reduction has been made in its price. 
Circulars relating to it are furnished those 
who desire to take hold of it. 

The Prters Cartridge Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, are attracting attention else¬ 
where in this issue to an improvement in 
their Loaded Cartridges. In place of one 
Wad to perform the duty of retaining the 
charge after loading two are inserted, 
thereby assisting to confine the gases caused 
by the combustion of the powder and de¬ 
veloping the full force of the charge. 
These Wads are lubncated by the com¬ 
pany’s special formula, and it is claimed 
that the Gun is thereby kept cleaner than 
by the use of their previous Wad. 

The following announcement of a change 
in the firm of Dunla^^ & Roe, Abilene, 
Kan., which is male in a local journal, 
indicates the esteem in which the mem¬ 
bers of the firm and those connected with 
it are regarded in their community: 

The well-known and extensive Hardware firm 
of Dunlavj & Roe yesterday dissolved partner¬ 
ship, Bfr. Roe retiring from the business and 
Mr. Dunlavy continui^ under the name of 
John Dunlavy & Co. Imring the time he has 
been engaged in business in Abilene, Mr. Roe 
has made many friends, who will be sorry to 
hear of ^ retiring from the business, but who 
will unite in wishing him success in any new 
venture he may determine to make. The head 
of the firm as it now remains is John Dunlavy, 
a man of eminent business qualifications, who 


has been successful in every business under¬ 
taking. Mr. Dunlavy has asKxdated with him 
as general manager and salesman one who is 
well and favorably known to every citizen of 
Dickinson County, the veteran Hardware mer¬ 
chant, W. H. H. Ronebrake. Mr. Bonebndm 
came to Abilene in 1871, and has ever since 
been identified with the busineas interests of 
our city. He will do his part of the work with 
his old-time geniality, ana win many customers 
to the establ&iment Carl Potter, the man of 
small stature but giant mind, it g^oes without 
saying, will be retained to manage the books 
of the firm. Because of the thorough business 
qualifications and genial dispositions of the 
men who constitute the firm or John Dunlavy 
& Co., we predict for it a future of unex¬ 
ampled prosperity. 

Frasse & Co., 92 Park Row, New York, 
issue a circular calling attention to the 
U. S. Hack Saw Blades, to the quality 
and merits of which they allude. The 
advantages claimed for the Blades are ex¬ 
plained. 

The Chicago Spring Butt Company, 
Lake and Union streets, Chicago, have re¬ 
cently made a successful attempt to open 
up an export trade in their specialties. On 
the 9th of June they sent a representative 
to the leading cities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who returned to Chicago on the 
10 th of August with a record of sales 
made covering 25 tons of Spring Hinges. 
The points in which he sold goods com¬ 
prise Cork, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, Leeds and Shef¬ 
field. He further made arrangements with 
Moser & Sons, of London, and Hammacher 
& Delnies, of Hamburg, to act as distrib¬ 
uting and sales agents for the company. 
They will carry a full line of the company’s 
Spring Butts, which they buy, and will 
thus sell from stock. 

The Competition in Ciphers. 

The offer made in our issue August 23, 
of a prize for the largest list of ciphers for 
marking goods, on the terras and condi¬ 
tions named, has been received by the 
trade with much interest. It is evident 
that the competition will be animated and 
attended with some interesting develop¬ 
ments. Among the replies to the prob¬ 
lem given in that issue as to the druggist’s 
cipher, we have the following which de¬ 
scribes the manner in which our corres¬ 
pondent approached it: 

I started very grandly, thinking it 
would be a simple matter to solve the 
enigma algebraically. Although the opera¬ 
tion w’as not very successful, it may be of 
interest to outline it, in the hope that it 
will suggest to some others a rule that 
may be applicable to all such cases. As 
an illustration take the first item (nail 
brushes), and we have 12 e equal r p I; 
but of course the letters r p I do not mean 
that their numerical equivalents multi¬ 
plied together are equal to 12 f. Ex¬ 
pressed algebraically the equation ^ould 
be as follows: 12e — 100r -p lOp -p /. 
As the letters represent units, tens, and 
hundreds, in the same way the second 
equation would be: 12a = 105 -p o. It 
is needless to go through the full list, as I 
think this will explain the method 
I intended to follow. If the druggist 
had riven four more items it would 
have been easy work to reach the 
answer, for in that ease we would 
have had 10 equations of 10 un¬ 
known quantities, and it would have been 
only a matter of a little patience to solve 
for each letter. In the case presented 
there are 10 unknown quantities, but only 
6 equations, and while it might be possi¬ 
ble to solve even under these conditions by 
making use of the substitution and com¬ 
parison methods, I for my part did not 
have ener^ enough to pursue the inquiry 
far enou^ to determine. The solution 
I finally reached was more the result of 
guesswork than anything else. As each 
single letter must necessarily be less than 
10, 9 will be the only one which when mul¬ 
tiplied by 12 will give a product of three 


places. It is evident, therefore, that e 
represents the figure 9 and r pi ^ 108. 
Another help will be gained from the bird* 
seed and the soap items. In the former 
case 12 / = 10 / -f a, or / = 4 »“d 

similarly in the case of soap i = 4 I. Both 
f and t, therefore, must be some num¬ 
ber under 5, because, as those equations 
show, they are half of single units. 
One or naught they cannot be, because 
those were already used; therefore they 
must be either 2, 8 or 4. With this much 
data, the solution of the remainder was 
comparatively easy. It is obvious that 
the word is profitable. 

Having relieved my mind of this prob¬ 
lem, it occurs to me that possibly you 
might wish to print one which I have got¬ 
ten up, and which I believe will not be so 
easily soluble. Realizing that if 12 times 
a single number gives a product of three 
places, the number must ^ 9, I have care¬ 
fully refrained from giving any such as¬ 
sistance in the problem below. This prob¬ 
lem we will suppose was a’so the work of 
a druggist, ana it so happened that he 
took the same items, but, being a rathei 
eccentric genius, he priced his goods by 
the one-half dozen instead of the dozen. I 
cannot vouch, furthermore, for the ap- 

E roximate correctness of his figures, for, 
aving the answer at hand, it appears to 
me that his prices are hardly in accord 
with current market cjuotation.s. How¬ 
ever, any more preface is unnecessary, so 
here is the statement in tabular form: 


Nail brushes. 

Each. 

Per half 

dozen. 

It 

Tooth brushes. 


a m 

Bird seed, packages... 


e k 

Heap, cakes. 


w 1 

Cologne, bottles. 

. ol 

ak 1 

Manicure cases. 


e a k 0 

Trade 

Topics. 



A Kansas Hardwareraan, writing in re¬ 
gard to the case and cartage question says: 

On this question of case and cartage there 
is no question but that the retail trade would 
be glad to have these charges abolished. While 
they would still indirectly pay about the same 
as they do at present thev would know more 
accurately what their gooos cost them. It is 
notorious that manufacturers in some lines 
charge twice as much for cases and drayage is 
as variable as case charges. To most dealers 
outside of the larger Jobbing points the case is 
net loss. These charges for case and cartage 
are something we never grumble over, but if 
some houses that we deal with charge us two 
prices on them we squeeze out a little lower 
figure from them than from others or let them 
go. We know of a pcuty who was charged 75 
cents or $1 for a couple of soap boxes ten years 
ago, and he has never bought a cent’s worth of 
the house since, they refusing to make any 
rebate when their attention was called to dm 
matter. While we would be very glad to see 
these charges done away with, we are not 
very sanguine of this result, as we believe it is 
a source of revenue for many manufacturers 
and all jobbers, and we do not think that com¬ 
plaints from their customers are frequent 
enough to make them consider a change desir¬ 
able. 

From a Michigan Hardworeman we 
have the following relating to the same 
question. On his letter-head the follow¬ 
ing form of order is printed: 

Gents: Please ship via R. R. (F. O. B.) Send 
R. R. contract and draw at sight, 30 days from 
date of bill, through Home National Bank, 
without excoange or protest. Cancel all or¬ 
ders for goods not sent with first shipment 

Concerning which our correspondent 
adds: 

I have used the above order for the last 23 
years and have no trouble with boxes, cartage,^ 
&c. If Iowa Hardware firm adopt the same 
form they will have but little to charge back. 

Concerning the recent course of the 
market in Wire Nails a correspondent 
writes as follows: 
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In conversation with the different manufact¬ 
urers I hear how certam firms are ruining trade 
by cutting prices so low that no one can do 
business, except at a loss, and that many are 
thus doing business is not to be doubted, but 
any one who has given the matter any thought 
can readily see that the present depression is 
solely the result of natural consequences. We 
-are selling Wire Nails in direct competition 


It contains 24 drawers, 9 x 14 inches, run¬ 
ning through and divided in the center. 
They can be drawn out from either side. 
The front half of drawers is filled w ith 
Curry Combs and Brushes, Seine Twine, 
Trout Lines and Sash Cord, and the rear 
with surplus 'stock of Pocket Cutlery, 
Shears, Stove Blacking, &c. On the 


bins holding about 100 pounds each. On 
this counter is a Westphal Bolt Case. The 
Stove platform showm in the diagram. Fig. 
262, is 24 feet long, 3^^ feet wide and 6 
inches high and is occupied by Ranges. 
The Cook and Heating Stoves occupy the 
remainder of the floor space, as indicated. 
The oflSce is 7 x 12 feet and is located 
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Fig. 262.— Store of E. R, Strong, Fort Atkinson^ Wis. 


with CHit Nails, and on their comparative 
values must depend the price. As long as the 
statements so extensively made by Wire Nail 
manufacturers that Wire Nails contained 50 
per cent more to the poimd, and held more 
than Cut Nails, were not doubted, they readily 
oommanded a coiresponding advance in price. 
But now that Cut Nail manufacturers have 
proved- and extensively advertised the fact 
that as regards holding quahties the very re¬ 
verse is true, and that Wire Nails count out 
less Nails to the pound than advertised, it 
certainly very natural that the price shoidd be 
affected. W'e believe that Wire Nails can be 
so improved as to hold more than Cut Nails, 
but, unless this is done, and done universally, 
there is more chance of a further decline than 
an advance in price, which all are anxiously 
awaitine. 

The following inquiry from a Pennsyl¬ 
vania Hardware house explains itself: 

What is the reason some of the surplus capital 
of America is not invested in a solid wrrought- 
steel face or solid steel Anvil factory ? You 
certainly know that there is not a first-class 
Anvil of European manufacture on the market. 
The Wright and the Wilkinson Anvils all cush¬ 
ion on the face, crumble on the edges, or the 
steel plating parte from the body of the Anvil. 
It is fooli^ for American manufacturers to 
persist in ignoring these facts. We want a 
first-class article made at home, and made at 
once, and no article of like importance offers 
such certain and large profit for the same in¬ 
vestment. The wrriter has had 15 years' expe¬ 
rience in selling Anvils to the blacksmiths of 
Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, and 
makes no wild statement in saying that he 
could sell a properly made domestic article to 
every blackanith in the United States needing 
such a tool as against anything imported from 
Europe. Give this some attention, as our neg¬ 
lect in this matter is unbecoming an inventive, 
progressive and wealthy people. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

We give below a diagram of the store of 
£. R. Strong, Fort Atkinson, Wis., and also 
a description of some of the special features 
of his arrangement. It will be observed 
that the do shop is in the rear of the store, 
and that some attention is paid to its fit¬ 
tings. Regarding his store. Fig. 262, 
which was erectea in 1887, and is excep¬ 
tionally complete in its arrangement, 
Strong writes: 

My store has a frontage of 85 feet, with 
an 8-foot entrance, depth of the 

building is 85 feet, 25 feet being cut off 
the rear end for shop. My first counter is 
2 feet 4 inches in bight and 15 feet long. 


south wall or Hardware side the shelving 
is 18 inches in depth and 8 feet high, sur¬ 
mounted by a small comice. Above this 
are two shelves 1 foot in width, on which 
are kept full packages and surplus stock of 
shelf goods. Goods on the upper shelving 
are reached by means of a railroad ladder 
running the full length of the shelving, 53 
feet. The first 12 feet are divided into 



Fig. 263.— File and Bit Case. 


two cases with sliding glass doors, the 
first for the display of Guns and the second 
for Carpenters’ Tools. Next to the Tool 
case is a File and Bit case, 28 x 30 inches, 
with swing doors, in which are kept Files 
and Bits in original packages, samples be¬ 
ing displayed on the doors, as shown in 
Fig. 263. Beyond this there are five sec¬ 
tions of draw’ers, each 10 x 6 inches, and 
three sections, each drawer 8x6 inches, 
and a single row running the full length of 
the shelving, 15x7 inches. Each drawer 
occupies a pigeon-hole by itself, and has a 
flanged face to prevent ita being pushed in 
too far. Across the shop w all and elevator 
side are arranged shelves for Glass and 
fine Carriage Paints and Varnish. 

On the first counter is a high showcase 
for Pocket and Table Cutlery and Shears 
and a small counter desk, in which is kept 
the money drawer and cash sales book. 
Next comes a double Nail counter. Fig. 
264, with, showcase for display of Paint 
Brushes and miscellaneous articles. On 
the rear end of the Nail counter is.a West¬ 
phal Screw Case. The third counter is 
used for Horseshoes and is divided into 


12 feet forward of shop, commanding a 
view of the shop, as well as of the sales¬ 
room. The office is not raised from the 
floor, but is ceiled up to the bight of 3 feet 
9 inches, and above this is a wire railing 
2 inches wide running around the office. 
The door is of w ire and reaches from the 
floor to the top of the railing. Against 
the stairway wall I have 19 of J. N. Hager’s 
Patent Fork and Shovel Brackets, of w hich 
you have already given a description. This 
device for keeping Steel Goods I consider 
one of the most valuable features of my 
store. The goods are ahvays w’ell dis¬ 
played and are never in the way. 

My elevator is a No. 5 Reedy Double- 
Drum Elevator; platform 5x6 feet. The 
guide |K)sts and w eight are on the side, 
and the hoisting rope in front and brake 
ropes in one corner, thereby giving access 
to the elevator either from the shop or 
salesroom. The elevator runs from the 
cellar to the second story. 

Our Rope Reels are in the second story. 
The ends of the Rope are passed through 
holes in a board nailed to the side of the 
elevator to prevent them from unreeling 
too fast, and the ends are brought dowm 
within ea.sy reach from the elevator plat¬ 
form on the level of main floor. The 



Fig. 264.— Nail Counter. 


second story is used princi^lly for storing 
surplus stock of Stoves, Tinware, Sheet 
Iron and heavy Tin Plate. In the- cellar 
are kept nails. Barb Wire, Door Hangers, 
&c. 

The shop is entered between the eleva¬ 
tor and the stairway door. To the right 
of the door two IJ-inch gas-pipes lead 
down from tw'o two-barrel tanks in the 
second story containing raw and boiled 
Oil. In the comer of the shop is a self¬ 
acting water-closet. Pig. 265 represents 
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cupboard for keeping Boiler and Tin 
Plates and Tinners’ Trimmings. In the 
lower right-hand compartment are kept 
IC and IX 20 x 28 bright Tin Plate and 
IC and IX 20 x 28 R. T., and the smaller 
sizes of Tin Plate. In the double cup¬ 
board to the left Nos. 8 and 9 Tin and 
Copper Boiler Plates are kept, each kind 
having a shelf of its own. Above the 
Boiler Plates are kept Copper Pits of all 
kinds. The upper cupward is mainly 
occupied by Tinners’ Trimmings. By 
this arrangement the stock is kept in good 



Fig. 2^.—Cupboard for Tin Plates, dbc. 


shape. Fig. 266 shows our octagon tool 
bench in the center of the shop, which 
Mly explains itself. It is 7 feet acmss, 33 
inches lugh, and has shelf underneath for 
smaller tools. The eight sides of the bench 
are occupied by Tin Folder, Vise and Bench 
Drill, Small Groover, Roller, Double- 
Seamer, Stove-Pipe Swedge, Stove-Pipe 
Folder and Groover. 

From B. H. Newell & Co., Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., we have a description of their 
Belting rack, which is shown in the ac¬ 
companying illustration. Fig. 267, in con¬ 
nection with accommodations for other 
goods, as referred to below. After stating 
that their object in constructing this rack 
for Belting was to obviate the necessity of 
removing the roll from its compartment 
and requiring one clerk to hold it while 
another unrolled the requisite quantity of 
Belting, our correspondents in describing 
their method say: 

Our rack is made of standards 3 feet 
square and 1 inch thick with a semi¬ 
circular piece cut from their front side ex¬ 
tending to the center. These standards 
are set upon a base 3 inches high to keep 



Fig. 266 .—Octagon Bench, 


out dust, &c., and are placed J inch fur¬ 
ther apart than the width of Belt the 
compartment thus formed is intended to 
hold. To prevent warping and to assist in 
nmling the standards in place we had a 
piece of ^inch board placed in the bottom 
and top of each compartment between the 
standards. In the center of the standards 
we attached by three screws a hook made 
from 1 X t inch iron, bent as shown in 
the illustration, the hook being designed 
to hold a f-inch bar. These hooks must 
be set into the face of the standard just 
far enough to bring the bar to the center 
of the compartment. We then took a 
piece of timber 3^ inches square and cut 
off blocks ^ inch shorter than the sev¬ 


eral compartments were wide, bored 
a f-inch hole lengthwise through the 
center and drove a piece of }-inch 
machinery steel cut to the proper 
length (which is 1 inch longer than the 
blocks), allowing the steel to project 
through them inch from each end. The 
edges of the block must be beveled a trifle 
to prevent injury to the inner turn of the 
roll of belting. The blocks are then 
driven into the orifice in the center of the 
roll and the belt hung upon the hooks 
above described. The roll is now hung 
upon its center like a grindstone, can be 
easily drawn out and as ea.sily rolled up 
again, without taking it from its place. 
Our store is 65 feet in length, and the 
rack, being placed in the rear, gives ample 
space for unrolling and mea.suring the 
belt. Marks along our counter enable us to 
draw out about the required length; but 
for measuring we have found no better 
way than to use a reliable tape. 

By this arrangement each roll is inde¬ 
pendent of the other, can be removed or 
replaced in its compartment very ea.sily by 
using a bar, requires only one clerk to un¬ 
roll and reroll the belt and shows up the 
goods to the best advantage. We find the 
top of the rack to be an excellent place for 
keeping heavy goods, such as Stone Ham¬ 
mers, Babbitt Metal, Bolt Ends. Ac., and 



Fig. 267.—R. //. Newell Co.'s Belt and 
Wire Rack. 


we have utilized the space above by build¬ 
ing a rack for retail stock of Iron, Steel. 
Brass and Copper Wire in coils, as shown 
in the cut. This rack is desigued to ac¬ 
commodate our entire retail stock of Wire, 
bringing together in one place easy of ac¬ 
cess and displaying the goods very 
satisfactorily. Too often we find Wire 
stowed in out of the way comers, hung 
on pegs to serve as roosts for flies during 
the summer months, while the sizes are 
often mixed, taxing the patience of both 
the merchant and nis customer when the 
article is called for. The top of the rack 
is used for extra stock of Tire Bolts, 
Screws, &c. At the left of the space as¬ 
signed to Belting we have made tills or 
boxes, which, bemg 3 feet deep, will ac¬ 
commodate the longest Axe or Pick 
Handles. 

Referring to general features in the 
arrangement of their store the same house 
give us the following information, allud¬ 
ing, it will be observed, to the question 
which has so frequently recurred, as to 
whether goods should be kept m the 
original packages or in wooden boxes: 

Our shelving is supported by iron 
brackets instead of w^ooden standards. 
This is more satisfactory to us, for we can 
use all necessary space in displaying a line 
of goods without encroaching upon a space 
which the line will only partly fill. It also 
economizes room. 

We keep our shelf goods in original 
packages as far as possible, and this at 
present means nearly our whole line, for 


goods are now largely put up in convenient 
boxes strong enough to sample on the out¬ 
side. We are afliicted with the old fogy 
notion that in our line a better display can 
be made with goods than with snelving, 
and therefore we use our top shelf for 
storing back stock, making it serve as a 
fancy cornice, instead of investing hard 
cash in a wooden one. 


The Stove Trade Outlook. 

A few weeks since we presented in these 
columns an extract from The Meted Wor¬ 
ker upon the trade outlook for the near 
future directing attention to the importance 
of all manufacturers being of one mind on 
the subject of maintaining prices. The 
question is one of such ’obvious interest to 
the whole stove trade as to warrant the pres¬ 
ident of the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers in addressing the members 
of that body through the medium of a 
circular letter, a copy of which we take 
pleasure in presenting herewith: 

The National Association of Stove i 
Manufacturers. President's Office. [- 
Detroit. Mich., August 30, 1888. \ 

To the Members of the National Association 
of Stove Manufacturers. — Dear Sirs : It is 
with no small degree of pleasure that I feel 
able to congratulate vou on having so well sus¬ 
tained the prices of your productions, espe¬ 
cially as the volume of this year's trade has so 
far li^n a disappointment to many. 

The present indications are that there will 
be a large demand for stoves before the close of 
the seas(^, and that, on the whole, the year's 
bii-iiness wiU reach its normal volume. The 
crtip reports are especially encouraging, the 
totm production of grain being esmnatedat 
not less than 2,000,000,000 bushels. Business 
thiDughout the country is reported fair ; money 
oil culates well, and the pix^bility is that the 
demand for oiu* goods will yet be such as will 
be sufficient to prevent any overstock at the 
end of the year. Under these conditions, there 
bein^ no necessity for uneasiness through de- 
I lav m marketing stoves, I recommend each 
iiwmufacturer to ac*t firmly and consistently in 
the maintenance of at least present prices, 
knowing that they are not excessive, and are 
such as will afford him only a fair profit for 
the services he renders to the public in supply¬ 
ing it with so necessary an article as the ^va 
A little impatience, a little precipitation now. 

I may affect the market disastrously and 
I i^DDduce results that all would deplore. 1 
I tb<u*efoi'e urge you to maintain your prices 
firmly and not to allow yourselves to oe in- 
I fiiienced by hearsay statements of ooncesBioiis 
nnide by competitors. It is of importance to 
hold the market steady. There is nothing to 

furant a reduction It is true that pig iron 
Is a little lower than it was last year, but very 
little—not so much so as to effect any appre¬ 
ciable reduction in our cost, and the decTMun 
is more than offset by advances in other items 
which necessarily enter into our productive 
expenses. All other articles are at least as 
high as they were, and certainly wages are 
fmly up to last year's standard. Htoves cannot 
be made cheaper in 1888 than they could in 
1887. 1 am desirous of corresponding with 

each and every manufacturer of stov^ whether 
a member of our National Association or not, 
and of receiving any suggestions on subjects 
connected with our trade. I shall feel imder 
obligations to those who will favor me with 
their views, especially to those who interest 
themselves m matters connected with our asso¬ 
ciation. Yours respectful^, 

George H. Barbour, lYes’t N. A. S. M. 

English Steel Sheets. —English man¬ 
ufacturers of steel sheets will have to send 


better samples of their work to this coun¬ 
try than they are now forwarding if they 
hope to build up a trade here. A trial 
shipment, ordered some time since by a 
Chicago consumer, was received last week 
and proves to be anything but satisfac¬ 
tory. The sheets do not Tie flat, and in 
many instances they are badly buckled. 
Some of the sheets have huge protuber¬ 
ances in them which look as though the 
sheets had been piled on stones. The sur¬ 
faces are finished very roughly. In no 
respect do they compare at all favorably 
with American steel sheets of the same 


grade, width and gauge. The purchasers 
are disposed to content themselves with 
the result of this attempt at importing 
cheap foreign stock, and American manu¬ 
facturers have correspondingly risen in 
their estimation. 
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Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS 

OeniK 

Franc. Peseta or Lira.I9.a 

Florin (Netherlands!. . 10.2 

Florin Austria).. S6.9 

mirels (PcrtusalX. $1 .“8. 

Mllrels (Brasil). 6«.« 

Mark (Germany).23.H 

PoundH. 

Pl^. .184. 


URUGUAY. 

Montbvidbo, July 6, 1888.— Machinery. 
The duty on Machinery is 8 ^ ad valorem; a 
decree is published adimtting free for a term 
of 10 years all textile Machinery.— El 
Comercio. 

BRAZIL. 

Paba. August 81, IS8S.—India Rubber.— 
Aupist shipments have been large to England 
antf comparatively light to America—say only 
155 tons.—fVr cable direct. 

CHILI. 

Vauparaiso, Juty 6, 1888.—Co/jper.—The 
entire output for July and August has been 
sold to arrive, sales being limited to 628(5 
quintals on the spot at $28.^ @ $29.45, the out- 
nde figure equaling £74. 1^5, with 27/6 freight 
steamer. Nitrate —Has been neglected 
during the fortnight, still jiroducers have made 
concessions only m a few instances, and 883.5(X) 
quintals have changed hands at $2.70 
^82>^, the inside figure equaling 8/2>^ ^ 
cwt., with 27/6 freight. June shipments 
amounted to 29,000 tons to Europe and 4000 to 
t^ Uaited States: the charters during the 
fortnigiit were 56,800 tons for the former and 
900 tons for the latter. Coal continues stiff at 
® Newcastle, on the spot, and 48/ 

50/ for April shipment, 44/ May and 87/ Jime. 
Australian, July shipments. 37/. Exchange^ 
cm London, 90 days, 2^—Trc5er db Co. 

JAPAN. 

Yokohama, August 24, Petroleum.— 

The arrival here of an English steamer with a 
cargo of Russian Petroleum from Batoum has 
caused a decline in the price of American Pe¬ 
troleum in this market.— Per cable direct. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, July 6,1888.—TYn.—There have 
been sold during the week some 200 tons at 
$20.75 @ $80.50, the market closing firm at 
$80.75 buyers. During the first months 
^ere have been shipped to England 91,146 
piculs, against 84,610 in 1887 and 29,218 in 
1886; to the Continent reroectively 7594, 
against 15,096 and 12,326, ana to the United 
States 12,7w, 80^869 and 14,784. Chim Damar 
has been droopmg; £15 has been pmd for 
Banjer, $20 for Palembang and $17.50 for 
MixecL while Chum Coj^ nas been selling at 
$7 (g $12. Outta Percha has been in ac^ve 
request at $105 for good quality red ; finest at 
$108 @ $110, and inferior may be had at $28 @ 
$86. India Rubber. —Borneo has slightly de¬ 
clined ; a small b isiness has been tranneted in 
Ordinal at $88 @ $84.— QilfiUan^ Wood db 
Co 

SiNOAPORB, August 15, 1888.—TYn.—There 
have been shipped from the Straits Settlements 
to the United States during the fore part of 
this month 150 tons, against 4M during tne cor¬ 
responding period of mst year, and to Ekigland 
500, against 1000. The total shipments since 
January 1 to the United States sum up 1800, 
against 8260, and to England 11,100, against 
mXi.—GUJlUan, Wood db Co., to Charles 
Nordhaus, New York, per cable direct. 

Manila, August 20, 1888.—Hemp.—Buyers 
at $10.25 $ picul, agaJnst $10.62}^same date 
last year ; this equals £88. 15/ % ton, cost and 
freight, and £35. 10/ respectively. There were 
no mearanoes for the United States during the 
week, wbUe last year 5000 bales cleared, and 
sinoe January 1 99,000, against 188,000, leaving 
loading for ditto 1$^^ bales agahuk 22,000. 
The cmarances for England since Janua^ 1 
have been 280,^ bales, against 140,000 : los¬ 
ing for do. 4000. against oOOO ; cleared lor all 
other ports 47,000, against 27,090 ; receipts at 
an ports sinoo last cable 4000, against 14,000 ; 
do., since Januaiy 1, 867,000, against 801,000 
last year and 258,000 in 1886. Freight, $6, 
against $6. Exchange. 8/5, against 8/5^.— 
Ker db Co. to Charles Nordhaus, New York, 
per cable direct 

Colombo, July 12, 1888.—Pfiimbopo—Has 
been moderately active at well sustained 
figures, as follows, in rupees per ton: Large 
lumps, 146 @ 170; Ordinary ditto, 125 @ iS; 
Chips, 80 (gi 95, and Dust, 40 @ 65. Since Oc¬ 
tober 1 the shipments to England sum up 
61,676 cwt.; to Marseilles 88 cwt; to Trieste, 
628; to Hamburg, 7415; to Antwerp, 8859: to 
Bremen, 1012; to India, 82: and to the United 
States 1^320; together, 202,434, against 183,- 
881 in 1887, 142,8^ in 1886 and 155,^ in 1^. I 


Coir Yam has remained unaltered at 7 @ 12 
rupees cwt. Nos. 1 to 4. Elxchange, six 
months* sight on London, 1/4^.— Volkart 
Bros, through their Agent, John W. Oreene, 
82 Wall street. New York. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne^ Victoria, August 9, 1888.— 
Iron.—A declme has taken puu;e in several 
articles. We at present quote Galvanized Iron, 
£16. 5/ ; Fence Wire, £9. 10/. and Scotch Pig, 
£4 15/. Considering the aull season, sales 
have been tolerably brisk. Tin. —Shipments 
during the fortnight from the Continent and 
Tasmania only amounted to 150 ton&— Per 
cable via Europe. 

CHINA. 

Shanghai, July 8, 1888.—Copper Coin.— 
COpper Coin, the only fractional Coin in cir¬ 
culation, is getting scarce in China, and the 
Government nas bought COpper for increasing 
the coinage ; new mints have been established 
for the purpose. There is some curiosity exist¬ 
ing as to whether the new COin is to nave its 
full tnee value. If the COin contains nearly all 
Copper it is retained by the people and melted 
down; if too little there will oe counterfeiting, 
and quite a number of private mints will begm 
to operate, at the estanlishment of which the 
Government did not take umbrance in former 
yeexs.—Chinese Herald. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, August 11, 1888.—/ron Ore.—Only 
a few single cargoes have changed hands at 
6/10 @ 7/8 Rubios, and 7/6 @ Camp^l. 
As freights have been improving here it is 
likely that the number of vessels in search of 
cargo will soon increase in our port. Total 
shipments since January 1, meanwnile, sum up 
2,36.3,3?2 tons, against 2,772,905 last year. Pip 
Iron. —^There were exported during the week 
2605 tons and shipped coastwise 600. We quote, 
spot, 57 60 p^tas; futures, 55 @ 58. and 

Lingotillo, at Huelva or Seville, 65.— Bilbao 
Maritimo y Comercial. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, August 25, 1888.— Iron. —Our 
Dortmund correspondent writes as follows: 
The increase in the stock of Pig Iron in Rhenish- 
Westphalia for the month of July has only 
been 82(X) tons. Spiegel has been taken for 
American accoimt to the extent of 10,(XX) tons, 
20 ^ oent., which will keep busy four of our 
largest blast furnaces for six weeks to come. 
The price submitted to to make the sale 
has bwn an exceedingly low one. Ten to 12 ^ 
cannot be quoted any mgher than 54 marks $ 
ton in the open market. The Siegen rolling 
mills have, bythis sale, been induced to buy 
their Forge I^, getting it 3 marks cheaper 
than Rhenish-Westohalia was prepared to sell 
them. Bessemer has been rather dragging; 
Luxembourg For^ Pig is now fetching 40.30 
marks; English Bessemer, 48/6. Merchant 
Iron has been slightly looking up both for 
home use and for export. Some rolling mills 
sold all the way into the fourth quarter. 
Specifications are also coming in more readily; 
makers are thus kept very bui^, and the entire 
situation is an improved one; only hoop manu¬ 
facturers stand in need of an export trade for 
the moment. Boiler Plates contmue in brisk 
demand, thin sheets remain neglecrted. Wire 
Nail manufacturers are busiernow at a decline 
of 1 2 marks; Wire Rods are so low that to 

trade th^ woi^ be attended with downright 
loss. Foundries, machine and car shops are all 
profitably engaged. Railroad materud is mod¬ 
erately active.—Borsenhalle. 


I Steam car heaters will be in use on 
many important lines of railroad the com¬ 
ing winter. The entire Vanderbilt through 
passenger service will be equipped with 
engine steam heaters and the car stove 
abandoned. On the New York Central of 
its 900 passenger coaches all but about 50 
are now equipped with the new heaters. 
The Boston and Albany is similarly equip¬ 
ped. For the present only the Lake Shore 
through trains will be provided with this 
new device. The Michigan Central and 
the Nickel Plate trains ali^ will be equip¬ 
ped with steam heaters. The cost of 
fitting out coaches with these heaters is 
about $200 each, and the expense of 
adapting the engines to this new service 
approximates the same fi^re. The draft 
upon the engine's steam is not noticeable. 


The Ohio Falls Iron Works, New Al¬ 
bany, Ind., made an excellent run during 
August, not losing one day in the month. 
In sympathy with the trade, they have ad¬ 


vanced prices on several sizes that were- 
cut too low by competitors. The outlook 
for their fall season is good, with plenty 
of orders ahead. 


Natural Gas Charges. —An interesting 
suit, the result of which will possibly de¬ 
termine the question as to the right of a 
natural gas company to charge one con¬ 
sumer more than another for fuel was com¬ 
menced in the courts at Pittsburgh last 
week. The suit in question is that of the 
Farady Carbon Company, of that city, 
against the Philadelphia Natural Gas Com¬ 
pany, for $160.70, claimed to be over¬ 
charges for natural gas consumed by the 
plaintiffs. The works of the company are 
located in the Fifteenth Ward, in Pitts¬ 
burgh, and they allege that when they 
negotiated with the Philadelphia Company 
for natural gas, which was necessary to 
the manufacture of their specialty, carbon 
points for electric lights, the agent of the 
company would not furnish them gas at a 
less rate than 85 cents per 1000 carbon 
points manufactured, equal to a rate of 16 
cents per 1000 cubic feet of gas consumed. 
The plaintiffs further allege that the Phil¬ 
adelphia Company, by reason of illegal 
arrangements with other natural gas com¬ 
panies, were able to compel them to accept 
this rate under the threat that if they re¬ 
fused to pay it the gas supply would be 
shut off. During the month of July the 
plaintiffs manufactured 271,287 carbon 
points and for that month were com¬ 
pelled to pay defendants $230. They 
claim that this price is exhorbitant and' 
greatly in excess of the rate charged other 
consumers, and that another factory which 
adjoins theirs pays 5 cents per 1000 cubic 
feet. They ask that the defendants be 
compelled to return the $160.70 over¬ 
charged and that they also be compelled 
as public carriers to furnish them gas at 
the same rate as other consumers are 
charged. The outcome of the suit will be 
awaited with considerable interest, not 
only by the consumers of natural gas, but 
by the producers as well. 

——-/ 

Pittsburgh Freights. —A meeting of 
the Pittsburgh committee of freight agents 
was held in that city last week to arrange 
the new rates from Pittsburgh to Missis¬ 
sippi River points, which go into effect on 
Monday, the 17th inst. The rates ap¬ 
ply to points north of 8t. Louis, not in¬ 
cluding the latter city, and no change has 
been made to places that take a less rate 
than the Peoria rate. From Pittsburgh to 
Davenport, Burlington, Dubuque and 
Keokuk the new rates will be as follows 
First-class, 66; second, 58^; third, 44^; 
fourth, 824; sixth, 284; iron, in 

less than carloads, 244; in carloads, 194; 
to Quincy, 62, 644, ^0, 29, 264, 214; iron, 
less than carloads, 244; carloads, 18; to 
Hannibal, 66, 59, 46, 38, 28, 284; iron, in 
carloads, 20; less thfm carloads, 244- 


The new Chica^, Burlington and 
Quincy steel railroad bridge at Nebraska 
City, Neb., was formally opened on 
Thursday. The bridge cost $1,500,000. 


The railroad companies have given 
notice of an advance in freights on the 
16th inst. on old rails and scrap iron 
between Chicago and Eastern points. The 
rate per ton to Cleveland will be $2, to 
Youngstown $2.26 and to Pittsburgh 
$2.60. This is an increase of 40 cents to^ 
Cleveland and Youngstown and 50 cents to 
Pittsburgh. 

Pythagoras Hall, the local headimarters 
of the Knights of Labor in New York, it 
is reported, will go into- the hands of a 
receiver. 


Tropic furnace, in the Hanging Region, 
stmfed on the 80th ult. 
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New Corn Popper. 

The Fred J. Meyers Mfg. Company, 
Covington, Ky., are introducing to the 
trade, among other seasonable specialties, 
a new revolving com popper, illustrated 
in the accompanying engraving. The 
popper consists of a meshed wire cylinder 
5 inches long and 13 inches in circumfer¬ 
ence, the ends being closed by metallic 


adapted to hot or cold water. The cush¬ 
ions, it will be observed, answer a double 
purpose, that of serving as a packing and 
also preventing all water hammering. The 
goods are said never to leak at the stem. 
It is further noted that the cam which 
throws the stem down and opens the valve 
is solid, and consequently very durable. 
The value of these goods is attested by 
numerous testimonials from many Western 



disks through the center of which, and a 
bracket arm attached to a suitable handle, 
passes a crank-shaped rod. Attached to 
this crank is a long wire rod by means of 
which the cylinder is revolved as slowly 
or as rapidly as may be desired. One of the 
metallic disks, as shown in the illustration, 
is provided with a lid held in proper posi¬ 
tion by means of a small catch. The ad¬ 
vantages claimed for the new popper are 
lightness, durability, and the production, 
by reason of the revolving motion, of more 
uniform results in popping corn. 


The Frier Self-Closing Basin Cock. 


The accompanying cut shows a sectional 
view of the Frier Self-Closing Basin Cock, 
manufactured by T. Wortley & Co., of 
Kansas City, for whom Frank M. Potter, 
37 Howard street, Newark, N. J., is the 
general agent for the Middle States. A 
special feature of these faucets is that they 


users. We are informed that the manu¬ 
facturers have just placed an order from 
the Pullman Palace Car C'ompany for over 
$6000 worth, a":d we understand that 
they are to put them in all their cars. 
The faucets are made in all ordinary forms 
and shapes required in plumbing work. 



The Frier Self-Closing Basin Cock. 

^lose with the pressure, which is held to be 
the only correct principle. The goods 
have no metal springs to relax, open easily 

r 'nst any pressure, and it is said always 
e positively even without pressure. 
The spout of the faucet is so constructed 
that no water will remain in the body of it 
when closed. The cushions and valves are 
made of the best quality of rubber and 


Self Extinguishment of Fires. 

A correspondent of Eugineeriug^ writing 
under the above head in a recent issue, 
says: There are numerous instances where 
tires have been extinguished through 
causes connected with their origin, and so 
completely outside of precedents that they 
serve as instances of the happening of the 
unexpected. In this connection we do 
not refer to the fires extinguished by auto¬ 
matic sprinklers, where the result is clearly 
what has been expected to happen. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that when a fire oc¬ 
curs on property protected by automatic 
sprinklers, those present avail themselves 
of all the means of grace in the shape of 
the usual fire apparatus at hand, yet there 
are numerous instances where fires have 
occurred at night or in rooms vacant at 
the time, where the fact has been made 
known only by water percolating through 
the floors, or the sound of the automatic 
fire alarms, or from the sprinklers which 
have already come into active operation, 
the fire having called down means for self 
extinguishment. But the instances which 
we have in mind are those where the 
means of extin^shment were not exp^t- 
cd, as in the well-known cathedral building 
in Boston, where a fire, caused by spon¬ 
taneous ignition in a storeroom, melted 
the lead water-pipes, and the water 
issuing from them extin^ished the 
fire. A similar instance ^ppened in 
a building in Market street, Phila* 
delphia. Some sheet mill pails were 
returned by the purchaser to a tinsmith in 
Chester, Pa., witn the complaint that they 
were not tightly made. The manufacturer 
resoldered them, and in order to test his 
work filled them with water and hung 
them upon hooks at the ceiling. While 
the men were at dinner during the noon 
hour, a fire heated the upper part of the 
room so that the ‘ bails connecting the 
handles to the pails became unsoldered, 
and the dropping of the pails of water 
dashed out the fire. Some waste left upon 
the top of a steam pump at Watertown, 
Mass., blazed from spontaneous iraition, 
and this in turn set fire to the lagging 
around the steam cylinders imd the feed¬ 
pipe, where it melted the soldered attach¬ 
ments of a continuous automatic oiler. The 
steam from the feed-pipe was discharged 
through the small tub^ formerly leading 
to the oiler, and extinguished the fire. 
There have been numerous instances of 
fires which have ceased for want of air. 
During the war of the rebellion attempts 
1 were made to bum New^ York City, as the 


result of a conspiracy fires lieing started in 
several hotels; but in order to prevent 
premature detection the culprits closed up 
the rooms so tightly that the fires were 
smothered. At a hotel in Wiionsocket 
the steam pipes caused a fire in the spaces 
in the walls of the building, which was 
extinguished for want of air to support 
combustion. The time of the fire is un¬ 
known, as its occurrence was not discov¬ 
ered until some time afterward, when in 
the progress of an alteration to the build¬ 
ing the facts were made apparent. It may 
be interesting to know that in this instance 
the steam-heating service was ordinarily 
used at a pressure of about 4 pounds to 
the square inch during the coldest weather, 
and that the safety valve was so arranged 
that the pressure could never exceed 10 
])ounds. A spark of static electricity pro¬ 
ceeding from a belt ignited leaking gas, 
and this in turn set cotton on fire, wmch 
operated the automatic sprinklers and ex¬ 
tinguished it. An attempt was made to 
destroy a block of new dwellings at 
Brooklyn, Mass., before the buildings 
were entirely finished. Some people, 
alarmed by the smoke which was seen 
m each division of the structure, rushed 
in to save doors and portable fixtures, 
when it was noticed that the fires did not 
appear to gain any headway, and when the 
smoke had entirely died away it was found 
that the incendiary had placed lighted 
candles in sawdust and other infiammable 
material in draw’ers and closets, but with 
such limited supplies of air that combus¬ 
tion could not be supported and the fires 
became smothered. 


Circus Bank. 


The Shepard Hardware Company, Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y., are putting on the market a 
new toy bank, which is named the Circus. 
It is represented in the accompanying 
illustration, Irom which it will be mferrea 
that it is operated by a crank, which 
causes the revolution of the ring with the 
pony and clown. The penny is placed on 
the bracket in such a position that the 
hand ot the clown strikes it and causes it 
to fall into the bank. In connection with 



Circus Bank. 

I 

the mechanism for revolving the pony 
there are contrivances causing the pony to 
kick up, the wheels to turn and the clown’s 
arms to move up and down, making an 
amusing toy. TTie money is removed 
from the bank by means of a locked open¬ 
ing, for which a key is furnished. The 
dimensions of the Circus Bank are as fol¬ 
lows: Hight, inches; length, 8^ inches; 
width, 7 inches. It is made wholly of 
iron and highly polished in brilliant colors. 


Interesting testimony respecting the 
Alaska fur seal fisheries was given before 
a Congressional committee in Washington 
last week by C. A. Williams, of New Lon¬ 
don, Conn., a member of the Alaskan Fur 
Seal Company, who hold a lease of the 
seal islanas St. George and St. Paul. With 
an idea of presenting to the committee the 
actual pront derived from the seal fisheries 
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Hr. Williams presented a table showing 
that during the 16 years from 1872 to 1887 
there were reshipped from London to New 
York dyed seal skins amounting to 825,- 
060. The skins were sold in London in 
the spring and the fall of the year at mar¬ 
ket prices, and were not kept on hand to 
secure good prices. On these reshipments 
the Government collected a customs duty 
of $3,123,788, or an average of $195,286 
yearly. This, added to the leased tax of 


as a large counter show case. The wooden 
framework of this revolving case is cov¬ 
ered with plush, and two glass doors in¬ 
close it, permitting easy inspection of the 
contents while preserving them from dust 
and the injurious action of the atmosphere. 
The cutlery hangs in small racks against a 
velvet back^ound. A brass-headed nail un- 
d er each article enables a price tag to be hung 
in immediate connection, whi^ obviates 
the necessity of marking the cutlery it- 


Hiiirs Coffee Boaster. 


At the present day, when the practice is 
so generally observed of housekeepers 
roasting their own coffee, devices for this 
purpose are meeting with a demand suffi¬ 
cient to warrant retail dealers keeping 
coffee roasters in stock. As the great ma¬ 
jority of people do not care to roast more 
than a pound or two at a time, small 
capacity roasters are preferred to the 



Ffg, 1 .—CuUery Case^ Oeneral View, 


Fig, 2 .—Cutlery Casey Showing Interior, 


$55,000 per year and the additional tax 
imposed of $2.62-| on each skin taken, 
raised the annual sum realized by the Gov¬ 
ernment to $512,736. In the whole time 
the company had the privilege of taking 
seals the company had paid over $8,000,- 
000 to the Government, or a sum exceed- 
ing by over $1,000,000 the price paid by 
the Government for the whole of Alaska, 
with the seal islands included. Mr. Will¬ 
iams said the company would prefer that 
the Government lease the privilege of tak¬ 
ing the seals, because the prestige of the 
Government served as a protection from 
hostile parties and marauding seamen. The 
season’s catch, just arrived at San Fran¬ 
cisco, comprises 100,000 skins, valued at 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 


The Union Cutlery Company’s Show 
Case. 

The Union Cutlery Company, controlled 
by Horton, Gilmore, MtWilliams & Co., 
of Chicago, have gotten up a line of show 
cases which they furnish free to cutlery 
and jewelry purchasers when their orders 
cover a certmn amount. So unique are 
these cases, and so admirably are they 
adapted to the purpose of displaying goods 
of this character, that we present herewith 
illustrations showing their design and in¬ 
terior construction. The case selected for 
illustration is hexagonal in shape, stands 
2i feet high, requires but a foot square of 
space on a counter, is made to revolve at a 
touch of the hand, and wdll hold as large 
a quantity of pocket knives, scissors, &c., 


self, to its injury. One of the illustrations 
shows the case closed and the other shows 
it open, disclosing pigeon holes in the in¬ 
terior of sufficient capacity to carry a 
stock of 36 dozen pen and jack knives and 
15 dozen scissors and shears. The inside 
doors of the case are fastened with neat 
brass hooks, but the outside glass doors 
have handsome locks. These cases are in¬ 
tended to stand on counters, and they 
form not only a very convenient receptacle 
for goods but also a most attractive orna¬ 
ment to a store. Special cases are made 
for jewelry. They are of somewhat simi¬ 
lar design but of smaller size. The chain 
cases hold two dozen watch chains. The 
frames are covered with plush and the in¬ 
side is lined with velvet, forming a very 
effective background for the chains. 


A Canadian commission is at Buenos 
Ayres, investigating Argentine commerce, 
and, as the Canaan Government has 
vot^ a subsidy for a steamship line direct 
to Buenos Ayres, it is thought the two 
countries can do some trading. 

Heaty Light and PoweVy of Philadel¬ 
phia, well known as the progressive repre¬ 
sentative of the gas industries, announces 
that it has become a weekly journal. Mr. 
George W. Graeff, Jr., continues as 
managing editor. 

According* to the Electrical Engineery 
Mr. E. Blass, a German scientist, has used 
an incandescent lamp for actual inspection 
of the inside of boilers under steam. 


larger ones. In order to meet what ap¬ 
pears to be a well-defined demand, Mr. 
M. L. Hull, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
brought out a coffee roaster of 1 pound 
capacity, a general view of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It con¬ 
sists of a cylinder of perforated metal sup¬ 
ported by two standards having a stove 
lid as a base. The cylinder is turned by 
means of a crank clearly shown in the cut, 



HtUVs Coffee Roaster. 


and it is claimed that coffee can be roasted 
in from 15 to 20 minutes. It is designed 
for use on gasoline stoves, but will work 
with equal satisfaction on coal or wood- 
burning constructions. The perforations 
are small, yet of sufficient size to enable 
the operator to see the coffee as it is roast¬ 
ing. When the coffee is thoroughly 
roasted it may be allowed to remain in 
the roaster while cooling, or it may be 
turned out, as preferred. The roaster 
shown above has a capacity of 1 pound. 
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Plamben* Torch. 


A very convenient torch for bench use 
of any kind, as well as for plumbers, is 
being offered the trade by M, L. Hull, 
of No. 50 Long street, Cleveland, Ohio. A 
very good idea of its general arrangement 
and construction may be gained from an 
inspection of the engraving presented here¬ 
with. It is shown arranged for using gas¬ 
oline as a fuel, although it can be supplied 
with a coal oil torch burner if desired. 
The handle is hollow, and furnishes the 
air to the burner. It is only necessary to 
compress the handle a few times to main¬ 
tain a steady, bright light. The manufact¬ 
urer claims that this torch is especially 
adapted for plumbers’ use in working in 
dark corners where it is difficult to secure 
a good light. It is also designed for use 
by railroad men about freight yards, for 
inspection of car wheels and other w^ork 



HulVs Plumbers' and Bench Torch. 


” about railroad stations. The broad, fiat 
base of the gasoline reservoir forms a good 
foundation, and adapts it for bench use of 
almost any description. It is well built, 
compact, and is offered the trade at a rea¬ 
sonable figure. 


The Merchant Steel Association.— 

The regular monthly meeting of the Mer¬ 
chant Steel Association of the United 
States, composed of the open-hearth and 
crucible steel manufacturers, was held in 
the Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, on 
Wednesday, the 29th ult. There was a 
very fair attendance, considerably more 
than half of the members being repre¬ 
sented. The different reports were read, 
and a general discussion on the condition 
of the trade took place. It was admitted 
that the steel trade was in very satisfac¬ 
tory condition, with good prospects for 
the future. The extras adopted at the 
meeting*held on .June 1, last, and pub¬ 
lished in a subsequent issue of The Iron 
Age^ were reaffirmed. No other business 
was transacted. The next meeting of the 
association will be held at the call of the 
secretary. 

Southern Pig Iron Rates. —The Queen 
and Crescent Route, via the Alabama 
Great Southern and the Cincinnati South¬ 
ern Railways, has issued a supplement to 
tariff No. 7, giving new rates on pig iron 
to Burlington and Davenport, Iowa, and 
Moline and Rock Island, Ill. The rate to 
these points from Chattanooga, Rising 


Pawn, Florence and Sheffield is $4.75. 
From Dayton and Rock wood it is ^.55. 
The rate from Attalla, Bessemer, Birming¬ 
ham, Gadsden and Wheeling, Ala., to 
Burlington, Iowa, is $6, and to Daven¬ 
port, Moline and Rock Island, 111., $5.02. 


The Columbia Rolling Mill. 


Last month the Columbia Rolling Mill 
Company opened their new works on the 
corner of Fourteenth street and Jersey 
aveiiue, Jersey City, N. J. The Columbia 
Rolling Mill Company were organized under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey. The 
capital stock of the company amounts to 
$500,000 and is divided as follows: Com¬ 
mon stock, $400,000; preferred stock, 
$100,000. There are 100,000 shares at a 
value of $5 per share, which is fully paid 
and unassessable. The following gentle¬ 
men are the officers and directors: Jesse 
Larrabee, president, who is also a director 
of the Pennsylvania and Slatington Rail¬ 
road: Weeks W. Culver, vice-president, 
who is also treasurer of the Barnegat and 
Long Beach Improvement Company, of 
New York; John M. Guitcau, ex-Judge 
Advocate of the U. S. Navy; Silas B. 
Dutcher, president of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank, of New York, and W. L. 
Brockaway, directors; W. A. Crawford, 
secretary; R. I. Powell, treasurer, and 
W. L. Brockaway, general manager. The 
company, succeeding to an established 
business of over five years’ growth, were 
organized for the purpose of utilizing and 
manufacturing from waste material, which 
can be gathered in all large cities, what is 
called taggers iron, taggers tin and ferro¬ 
type plates. 

The new buildings of the rolling com¬ 
pany occupy six lots of ground. There 
are four buildings used in the business. 
They are 75 x 100, 50 x 100, 20 x 25, 
30 X 25. This same company has been in 
successful operation on Goerick street, 
New York, for a long time. Owdng to 
the increase in their business they moved 
to Jersey City in order to have more room. 
They will employs force of about 100 men 
when they get in complete w’orking order. 
Two 75 horse-power boilers will be put in 
the building and two 50 horse-power en¬ 
gines, besides four chilled-iron rolls. 

The process employed for producing a 
valuable product from waste material of 
this character is very simple, consisting 
essentially in heating the material from 
three to five minutes, which has the effect 
of burning off all extraneous material and 
rendering it suitable for further treatment. 
In the bottom of each of these heating fur¬ 
naces is a small hole, which allows the 
solder or lead to run into a receiving basin. 
About 200 pounds of lead is thus obtained 
from a ton of waste material. This lead 
is sold at a price not exceeding 16 cents a 
pound. But it is now proposed by the 
company to manufacture this tin into what 
is called putty powder. This will then 
bring a price of about 90 cents a pound. 
This putty powder is principally used for 
polishing marble. 

After the waste material has been taken 
from the furnace and allowed to cool, the 
scrap is sorted, the smaller pieces being 
thrown out and used for other purposes, 
such as lids for blacking boxes, Ac. The 
sheet metal is now passed under a rubber 
coated roll, which fiattens it out, the rubber 
being used so that the sheets are not 
hardened, which would require them to be 
annealed. The metal, in packs containing 
several sheets each, is next passed between 
chilled iron rolls, which reduce the thick¬ 
ness. They are then annealed and repassed 
through the same rolls and trimmed up to 
the finished size, after which they are given 
their final annealing, when they are sorted 
and ready for shipment. * The taggers 
iron, as thus produced, may now be fur¬ 
ther finished by being japanned, tinned. 


galvanized or otherwise treated, depending 
upon the use for which it is designed to be 
put. _ 


Adding to the Water Supply of 
Chicago. 

Preparations for the launching on Lake 
Michigan of the caisson for the new crib, 
which will add to the water supply of 
Chicago, are being actively pushed. Two 
hundred and fifty tons of steel were used 
in the construction of the caisson. It is a 
double steel shell, 54 feet in*hight, the 
outer shell being 75 feet and the inner one 
31 feet in diameter. The caisson will rest 
on four scows. It will be towed 2^ miles 
out in the lake, when the work of sinking 
it will begin. 

The engineer thinks that it will settle 
at least 3 feet on account of its weight. 
However, the space between the inner and 
outer shell will be filled and packed with 
sand. Then by means of chains, hydraulic 
power and hoisting engines, the caisson 
will be lifted off the scows and lowered 
into the water. Four series of soundings 
have been made and have proved success¬ 
ful. When the caisson will have reached 
the ground two divers with hose and 
nozzles of great power will walk around 
the stnicture and tear up the ground so 
that there will be no difficulty in its sink¬ 
ing. If this does not prove successful 
the crib will be loaded aown with rock. 
The place selected for the sinking of the 
shaft is considered by the engineers 
the safest. The depth of the lake at this 
point is 42 feet. This will leave the 
caisson about 9 feet above the level of the 
water. The shaft will be sunk inside the 
caisson, commencing from the top and 
building downward. The shaft will be 10 
feet wide. On either side of the shaft in 
the crii) will be three fioors. The upper 
one will be of cast iron. Apartments 
will be fitted up on the first fioor for the 
laborers, who will remain there during 
the winter months. The second ana 
third fioors will be used as storage rooms 
for hoisting and hydraulic machinery. It 
is also the intention of the contractors to 
have a dynamo on one of the fipors in or¬ 
der to light the shaft and apartments by 
electric light. Four crews of 50 men will 
be quartered in the caisson. The con¬ 
tractor will have a tug commission?d to 
run between the shore and the crib, mak¬ 
ing two trij>s by day and the same at 
night. The shaft sunk inside the caisson 
will form an inlet for the lake water, 
which will fiow through it into a tunnel 
connecting with the pumping machinery 
on the shore, by means of which the 
water will be distributed throughout the 
city. _ 


Another very fine swing bridge has just 
been completed at Chicago. It was built 
by the Keystone Bridge Company and 
crosses the Chicago River at Jackson 
street. The turntable of this bridge is 
built on the side of the river channel, and 
the bridge is long enough to swing over a 
number of railroad tracks running along¬ 
side. It is built of steel, and is 280 feet 
long, 59 feet wide and 36 feet high, and 
the footways are 7 feet wide and the road¬ 
ways 16 feet. Jt weighs about 700 toils, 
and the engine about 150 tons more. The 
engine is 15 horse-power. The floor of 
the engine-house is fire-proof. The bridge 
moves so easily that two men could turn it 
by the hand-key. It cost $131,632.67. 


The Augusta National Exposition which 
will open at Augusta, Ga., on October 10 
and close on November 17, will be the 
largest that the South has ever held. Prep¬ 
arations for it are now being vigorously 
carried out and give promise of a success¬ 
ful issue. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

SEPTEMBER 5, 1888. 

Th« fvotatlons glr^B below represent the Current Bardwere Prices wbicb preTell In tbe marKet at larsre. They are not Ri^en as manufacturers' 
prleea, and manafacttirers sboold not be bela responsible for them. In cases where eroods are quoted at lower lucres than tbe mannfacturers name. It Is net 
stated '^hat tbe manafacttirers are seUlna at tbe prices quoted, bat simply tbat tbe goods are being sold, perhaps by the manatacturers, perhaps by the jobbers 
at tbe flgares named. 


Pans, /W eess l oa. fi tot 
Htaks Jt Ootdinark's 

F. Jj, Waterproof. 1-10^. 

■. B. THmmed Bdg^ 1.10's.66# I 

■. a Oronad Bdge.Csntral nre4-i0^70# ( ^ . 

Doable Waiemroof. 1-10's.J1.40J ^ 

■naket Waterproof. MO'S.60# 

•.D.. 
aB.. 

Dnlen VetalBc Cartridge Oou 
F. O. Trimmed, 

F. Lb Oround..., . 

Qen. Fire Qrono<... 

Doable Wateroroof, 

Donblt Wat-rproof. __ 
a a Oematne Importad. 

Bey'S B. fi.. 

Bley s D Waterproof. Central Flra.... 

^SSm'ffraOartiidgea.dls b<Mt6M % 

Blffi Fire MUltary .dls lMct% 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rlfie.dls % 

Central Fire. Military fi fiportli^....dls I6fi6fisi 
Blaiia Caitrldges. except SSai^ SSoaL, an ad- 
dl tlonal 101 orer abora discounts. 

Blank Cartridges .OS cal ..{]L76.dlsSt 

Blank Cartridges. 82 cal.48.60, dls 2 % 

Primed Shells and Bullets..du Ufi6fi2 % 

a a Caps. Eoond Ball. .21.76. dls 2 # 

a a Caps. Conical Ball. Swaged-12.00. dls 2 g 


He Cartridge Co. 

ned..... •40#') 

ig..66# ( 

mmn^.. '• .^..70# • 

iteroroof.tLiO 

kt-rproof. In MCHi..iL40j 


,80# 


dla25D 

26ft 

7H% 


. .46# 


First quality. 4.8.10 and 12 gaoge.du 26fil0ft2 % 

Flrat quality. 14.16 and 20 gauge i$io list).. 

dls liOftlOft^ % 
Star, Club, Rival and) 10 gauge. SO Pst 1 ..dls 3814 i o 
Climax Brands. 1 12 gauge. $8 list t ftl0 2g s 
“ - * " '■*' xttranas. 14.16 and 20 


Berann Primers all slaes. and a a Cane (for 

Stixrtevant Shells).21.00, dls 2 % 

▲11 okber Primers, all slses.-41.]^ dla2g 


Clnb. Rival and Climax_ 

gan^. dlsdOftlOftSg 

Selby's Combination Shot Shells.dls ISfisS f 

Brass Bbot Shells. 1st quality.dls 00ft2 S 

Brass Shot Shell* <^ub. Hive', climax.41* oaftg <. 

▲. a ft C Co., I. X. a. 10 ft 12 gaago....d s 40ft6ft2 % 
▲. B ft C. CJo . “Special.” is gauge..dls 80ft h ft5ft2 % 
• A. H. ft C. Co. ‘ Special.” 10 ft 12 gauge.. .40&10ft2 % 

Fowler's Patent, 10 ft 12 gauge. F 100...13.76 

gratis — 

Ust No. 10.1887.dls 20fi 10 2 


S .«. a fi w. a ▲.-a Bm ii no.. 42.00 
iMbO AW.aA.-aa,ofiio. bso 


&. M. a fi w. a ▲.-a a. tas.... 2 . 60 . 
C]Lafiw.aA.-p.a. 11 np. 8aof^yJ.J2?*“ 
Q. M. a fi W. a ft-P. ^ OfilO.. 4.00 extfM, 
U.lLCrfiW.a A.-P. a.7fi8 ... 480l * 

■SWp.b.udoo. &.80 

Aaollo.—BagleAAviia.....fi % 10#, dia20• tOfio t 

Peter ou# 

anattagr's Mooae Hole. JBH$ 

finaltago Moose Hoto* Bstm..llMDimf 

Trontoa. 

IFllklnaon's........ 

f. fi Riley Carr. Pa^t Solid. 

Ammti Wse and DrU^ 

SSSersMla Co....$18.00, dls 20 2 

rarniOT Anvil andFlM.......dls262 

AUen Combined Anvil and Vlae.28, dls 40fil0 f 

Moorefi Barnes Mfg. Co...dls 88M2 

AnMoro m,m4 Bite* 

Ooaglass Mfg.Co...') 

New Haven^oner Co. .. I 

Wm. A. I^®?».Co..... ..>.dls 702 

Hnmpbreyeville MfgtOo.I 

ftonek. Swift fi Ca (F. a Beeober)J 

-Doagla«llfa.Co........dls 66 2 

_ New Haven Copper Co...dls 60fil0#60fil0fi6 % 

dreuiar Up.dls 00 2 

AtBoUdHead.dls 802 

a Jennings fi Co., No. 10, extension 15p.dls 4U 2 

a JOBBlnSifiCo.,No.80.. dls002 

OL a Jennings fi Oa, Anger Bits Jn fan^ boxea^ 

ItTiMbll Jennings' Angers and Bti. dla862 

laaltntloa Jennings'filtiinew Hat)..dls 60#60ft6 2 

Pugh's Blnok...dis20 2 

-ata.dls 60 fil 0 <n 60 2 

imedfen Car Bits.dls IMIO 2 

_ler Pnt. Auger Blla.dls 10 2 

TpOom Angem 

^ghrsWiftfidn:::::::::::^ 

tanSSAAdjnn^MMS.V.V.V.V. ..dls40fil02 

Stenma'...dls 20fil02 

lToe*Hzpnnetve.anehl440.dls 60*10 2 

frntTennlHxnanalTe.tneh24iA0......dls 202 

Wood's...dia 22 • 26*10 2 


Ameuieiee jfitt 

~dburk'a smnii, 218; ... 

fm’HouA. l>erdoB.rill.dls _ 

8io!r%N<k^Wt 

_Mennis' NOW A $48.dls 20 2 





.....B gross 12.78•18.25 

la.• dos. 21.10. dls MlO 2 

...dls 26 •86*62 

Cat* 8henardsoB*B.dls 46 •46*6 2 

Oat* CUTaUW Mte. Co.dls 80*102 

/Cat, Hartweu'B, F gro..26.26 

Cot.Doo^ss'...dls 40*102 

Cot. Iv^.dls 60 • 00*6 2 

.J DrItU- 

I Twist Drills...dls 60*10*6 2 

Hiondard. dls 60*10*6 2 

Olovelaad. dls 60*10*6 2 

fiymeuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 2 

■mease, for wood (wood list).dls 80 • 80*6 2 

WUIlnms* or Bolt's, for uetaL .dls 60*10*10 2 

Wttllnina* or Holt's, for wood...dls 40*10 2 

-snndBls— 

. 



MeotBewlna Loog. 


PntPBOar Biis.dis 1 


. .2242 Fjrota-dls 46*10 2 
..2LJ0Fdoa.- — 


Patent Peg. Plain Top..noioo f groos->dls 46*102 

PstentPee. Leather fra...£i.00 Fgroia-dls46*102 
Awle* Brad Bete* 4ko« 

twls, Bewlim, Commmi.F gross 21.70—dSs86 2 

Vwls, Bbonldereo Peg. ...F joton 28.46—dls 40 Ib40*10 2 

iwa Peteat Peg....Fgross 68#-<lls 40D40*10 2 

»wls, SbonlderM Brad.tt.70 F gross—dls 36 2 

iths. Bandit Brad.F gross—dls 462 

iwa Handled Soratoh...27.60 F noss^ls 8^10 2 

vwte. Bookat Soratoh.21.60 F dos—dls 86 • 80 2 

Awl nnd Teel Bete* 

i1ken*s Bets.*wls * Tools.No.80.Fdos.210—dls50*10 2 
'ray's Ad Tool HdJs.. Nos. 1,212; 8,218.; 8. 212:4. to. 

dls2^|26*lU2 

«lUer*s Falls Adj. Tool Hdls.,Nos. 1,112; 8.$18.dls 86 2 

Henry's Combination Haft.F dos. |6 

lead Beta, No. 42.210.60. No. 4k 212.60.. .dls 70*10*6 2 
trad Seta, Stanley's Bxeelslor^o. 1, W.60 .) 
atad Bets, Stanley's Bxoelslor. No. 8, iLoo. [ dla80*102 
irad Seta Stanlay's Bxoelslor. N 0 . 8 .M. 6 O.S 
Azee* 

Jfah sr s' emd Bpsofal BramdA-~ 

First qnnilty.F dos. 26.00 •26.60 

Others...F dos. In. 50 ^16.75 

WmsM%,%^bSk?r..;.. .Keg F n, 4#; Pan, F h. 5# net 

Frasers, in boxes.:.F gross 10.60 

Dixon's Everlasting. In bxs., F dos., 1 lb: 11.80; 8 n, 

Dixon's Everlasting....lO-h palls, each, b 

Lowar grades, speelal brands.F gro $5.60 • 

Azlee*-Now 1.4#^4M* No. 8, 6M^6M#. 

foa.7tel8. dis60«66 2 

fos. 10 to 88.dls eOfilOfiiO^TO 2 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling : 
Standard Farm a to 6) and Special Farm (A1 to A6) 

Less than 10 seta.dls 88V4 2 

Over lOseU..dls88H*6i 

X Strong Kxb. (6 to 0). * XX Strong Truck (lu to 16): 

Less than 10 seta.dls 10 2 

Over 10sets.. ..dls 10*62 

FdosMS. .dls602 

•alnneee*—Spring B ala n ees..dls 60 2 

Common 84*.F doa., 21.60—dls 60 % 

ChatUlon's ^rlng Balances....dls 60 2 

ChatiUen's Clronlar Spring Balaneea.dls 60 2 


■SSEi”* 

HOIIg 


Light Brass.. 


...41s 70*10 2 

■ztraHsavy......... du 60*102 

Whits Metia...4ta 60* 10*10 2 

surer Obone..dls 26*10*6 2 

(Cone's PateatL...41s 86*iu • 86 2 

SSa, Abbe's...dla 26*10M262 

■oog. Tankee.dls 40*10 2 

Bong. Barton's.....4 js 40*10 • 60 2 

OnSk, Taylor'S.dls 86*10 2 

- Brooks'...dla 60*10*8 2 

Cone's.....dls 102 

,_OoBBel*s ....&80*102 

Lever. Sargent •. ..dla 00*10 2 

Laver, Taylor's Bronaed or Plaiad.net 

Lever, Taylor's Jmnnned.dls 86*10 2 

Lerer, R.MM Da'S.4to60*10*22 

PnlLBrookt .dls 60*10*8 2 

PuU Wasteri... 41s 86*10 2 

Oow— 

OoamoB WrooghL...ois oucio 2 

Wsstem. ...dls 80*10 2 

Wastem, Baii^t^ list.dls 70*10 2 

Kentneky "Bw ".-.dls 80*10 2 

Kentucky. Sargent's list.. ..dls 70*10 2 

Dodge, Genuine Keatueky, new list .dls 70^70*10 2 

Texas Star.....41a 60*10 • 60 * 10*6 2 

MU....dla s0^40*6 2 

Farm Bella.F h. $#• 8)## 

Steel AUoy Cbureh and School Bella.dla 402 


Bnllnws.-Blaekamltaa'.‘:«4la 60*10*6 • 00 2 

Holders'...dls 40 A 40*10 2 

Hand w onows...dls 4'wlODft02 

•oltlaf. RnBBnr. 

Common Standard..dls 70*10 2 

Standard.....dls 70*70**2 

■zwa. .dis 00*102 

N. T. fi.* P. OOb, Standard.dls 60«6 2 

NbT.BJtP Cow. Extra Standard.dla 60*10 2 

.F dos 80-dls 60 2 

Hoionklas's.F doa |8b00-dls 10 • 10*10 2 

WaatoB’a, perdoaNal.2l0t No. 8,20.. .dls »*10*6 2 

lfeOUl’a...!r...?..F doa28-dM 102 

Bits.—Anger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, fie., see 
Angers and Bits. 

Bit Holden. 

■ztenslon. Barber's. F doe 216.00-dls 40 • 40*10 2 

■xcenslon, Ives'.F doa 280.00-dls 60*6 • 60*10 2 

Diagonal^. F dos tSAOiT-dU 40 2 

Angular.F to284.00-dla40*62 

Mllnd AdlBktnn. 

Oomestle. F perdOB|6b00-dlsSlM2 

■xoeMor. F doa 210.00-dls SOfilOM 2 

Washburn's Self-L mU^ .dls 80 •80*10 2 

Blind Fnntnann. 

IInelD^*s».F dos pairs, tLOO-dla 80B80*10 2 

▼an Band's Screw Pattern......Ins F grob-dla 60*102 

▼an Band's Old Pattern.!n6 F grow—dla 66*102 

Wasbbnni's Old Pattern.40 F gro. net 

Harrlman'A.new list, net 

Austin * Eddy Na 8008.10 F gro. net 

SeenrltT OravltT....40 F gro.net 

. •>8« 

Barbed.Min.»F hO^ 

Blnelte. 

Ordinary Taekle. list April 17. 'SSw...dls 40 2 

Cleveland Blocr Co.. Mai. Iron.......dls 50 2 

Novelty Tackla Blocks, MaL Iron.....dls 60 % 

Bnlta. 




net 


Cast Iron Bai^ Square, fie.»...dls 70^70*102 

Cast Iron ShutterBolu....dla 70A 70*102 

e at Iron Chain (Bargenn Iton. dS 66*10 2 

M* Paloat Door Bolts.41a 60 2 

ronght Barrel. ..dls 70 • 70*10 2 

Wrauf^ Square.41a 70 • 70*10 2 

'Win 8hatter.aU InnLStanl^'s list.dls 00*10 2 

WmSkutter.Brasn^nob^M^yt ......41s 40*102 

Wrought ttntt^Bamnt's list..dls60*102 

Wrought Sunk Flash. Samat's UsL.dls 66*10 2 

▼’•ougiit auax Flask. Staalev's list.. .. ..dls 67*10 < 
Wrougb; &K.Flnan. Ooai*B stanlny'sUat.dls 66*102 


Com. list June 10. *84.dla 76*628 2 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76*16 2 

Pbna. pattern, list Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10B76ftl0ft6 2 

tl. & ft W .old Ust.dls702 

IW- 

Oommon. list Feb. 98. 1888..dls 701 

P. C. B ft N. Oa. Em Dire. Hat Feb. 88.1888.... .dls 70 2 
P. C B. ft N. Co., Pbtladel.. list Oct. 84. . dls 88M % 
P.C.RftN.Oa, Keystone. Phil, list Oct '84..... dls M 2 
P.C.B.ftN.Co.. Not^ay. Phil. list. Oct.'84.dU T6ftl0 2 
Am. 8. Oa. Norway. PhU.. list Oct. 16.*84..dls 76*10 2 

Am. 8. Ca. Bagla, PblL.llst Oot.l6.*84.dls 80 2 

Am. 8. Oa, PhlladeL list. uot. 16 84...dls 88W 2 

Am. 8. Oa. Bay State. Hat Fea 88.'88.dls 70 2 

R. B. ft W., Pblladei. list Oot. 16, ^884.dls 88 2 

R. * B. Mfg. 00.. .dls 70 2 

Btoos atuIJnom— 

Stove.dls 68M 2 

Plow... .dlse0#32 

Am. 8. Oa Stove, Annealed.....dls 68J# 2 

R. B. * W., Plow..dU U 2 

R. R * W.. Stove.dls 68H 2 

R. * E. Mfg. Ca, Stove.dU 68(2 2 

Macnlne.ais 76*10 • 76*10*5 2 

Bolt Ends.als 76*10 • 76*10*6 2 

Bnrnz...F % OHAIOM# 

Boring (Hnehlron* 

Without Angers. Uprlfdit Angular. 

Ooimlas.... IaSo IATO.dls 60 2 

Suean, Rleen Patet..... A60 676.dls40*10*102 

Jennings.640 A76.dls46B46*10i 

Other Machlnee.A8& A76.net 

PhlUlps'Pat.. with Angers 7.00 740. .net 

•nw Pina 

Hnmason. Beokley * Cow's..^dla 60*10 2 

Sarg^fi Cat.|17 and IIR dls 60*102 

Peek. Stow * W. Co..41s 60*1^ 60*10*62 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 8S..dla 60*6B60*102 

Backus, Nos. 6. 14.dU60*10*62 

Backus. Nos. IMC^ 88. 7 4, U.dla 70*10*6 2 

Barbein, Noa. 10 to 16....dla 60 2 

Barber’s. Nos. 80 to88...........dls60i 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to 68.dls 60*102 

Barker s. Nos. 8.10 and 18.dis 76*10A80 2 

Barker's. Plated. Noe. A 10 and 18.41 b 66*10^ 2 

Osgood 8 Ratchet.41s tOfilOAM 2 

Soofford's. ..dls 60*10 2 

Ives' New Haven Novelty.dli 70 • 70*6 2 

Ives* New Haven Ratchet.dls 6v/*6 • 60*10 2 

Ives' Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 • 60*10 2 

Ives' Barbers.dls 00*6 • 60*102 

Ivsa* Spofford .dls 60*6 • 60*10 2 

Common Ball. American.41.10 • tl.16 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 86.87. 80.dls 60*10*60*6 2 

Bartbolomew*8. Nos. 117 118 .118,.dls 70 • 70*6 % 

AmidOD'f Barker's ImiPd Pla'n.dls 76ftl0 • 80 2 

Amldon's Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 • 70 2 

Amidon's Ratebot .dls 76*10 • 80 2 

Amldon'a Eclipse Ratchet...^*.......dls 602 

tanldon's Globe Jawed.dls 40*40*10 2 

Amldon's Comer Braoe...dls 40 • 40*10 2 

AmMon's Universal.41 b., 1X10: lOln., &86 

Amldon's Buffalo Ban.... ....tl.10An.li 

P. S. ft W...dls 60*102 

Bmohets. 

Shelf, plain, Bargeufs list......dla 66*10 • 66*10*10 2 

Shelf, fancy. Sargent's list.... .dla 60*10 A 60*10*16 2 

Reading, plain.dls 60*io A 6u*l0*&2 

Reading. Rosette....dls OOfiiO A 60*10*10 2 

Bngnt •rim Gnnnn..dls 86 • 86*10 

Brntlera. I inch.. 8 10 8x11 

Henls'Self-Basting.. 7 Per doa. 84.60 A60 646 

Bnolieta.—See Weu Buckets and Palls. 

•nil Mings.—Unloa Ca Nut.djs 66 2 

Sareont's.............dls 6692*10 • 70*6 2 

Hotchkiss* low list...«dls802 

Hnmasen. Beokley * Ca^.dls 70 % 

Peck. Stow * W. Oo.'8.Jdls 60*10 • 60*10*10 2 

BUrioh Hdw.Oo., White HetaL low llst.dls60B60*102 
Batcher's Olnawnm. 

Bradley'S.^.dis 86 A 80 

L. * L J. White.dls H)*6f 

.. 4 .6.i 

nA60 18.00 8140 84.00 87.00 80.00 88.60 88.60 

New Haven Bdge Tool Ca's.dls 40 

P. S. * W.dls 88M*6BSn2*10 

Batts. 


i70A70*lb2 


Wrought Brass. 

Onst Brass, flebc.... 

Cast Brass, Gorbtn's Fast.dls 8.,._^ 

Oast Brass. Loose Joint..dla 88^10 2 

Oast Jrtm^ 

Fast Joint, Narrow...dls 60*10 

Fast Jotnt. Broad.......dla^10 

Loose Joint.. 

Looae Joint. Japanned., 


Looee Joint. Jap. with Aoorna.. 

Parliament Bnfta... 


..dla 70*18 


Mayer's Hinges- 

Looee Pin, Aeoms.. 

Looee Pin. Aeoma, Japanned......... 

Looee pm. Aooms. Jap, Plid.Tlpa...,. J 

Wnmgtu iStset*— 

FastJomt Narrow.dls 70*10 2 

Fast Jomt. Lt. Narrow.dla 70*io 2 

Fast Jomt. Broad.dls TOftlO 2 

Loose Jomt. Broad...dis 70*10 2 

Table Bntte. Beck Flape. *0 .41a 70*10 2 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*10 2 

Inside BUnd. Light.dls 70*16 2 

Loose pm.dls 70*16 2 

Bronaed Wrongnt Bntia.dla 40*16B40*10*6 f 

Call pern.—See Compaaaea. 

CnlkCf Toe. 

Gautier.F h SMd# 

Dewlcka.F h oSSS 

Can OnnaniOa 

Meaaenger's Comet..F doa 18.00, dls 862 

Naewironhanw.F groos 88.60, dla 46 A 6# 2 

Bn^ ....-.Fd6aMLi6.4isl62 

■ivdhm Bolason...F d6a^y6ff8m2 

liina'Na iVis‘' s.8 fhiOu...VdiTtofiiol^ % 
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O«»40. __ 

Bone and Onny. 


World** Boot, fi ■fOMbAn-ltWOUi 

Ha 8 . MlOO .rr....A* 60*10 % 

^ do* i&oo. dn ^ % 


'SSS&ooldtaioS 

. dis 10*10 • 10*10*10 % 


.MOW Ilrt. Anc^ 1888. dl* 10 10*10 % 

•* •• •• dll 10 (d 10*10% 

Omr»M Snmcelinm. 

OMt StMl, PoUabad.9aqa 

OMt boa, Blool PolBti. 

BnDard’a..db 86 • 86*10 « 

Caraat Bwaaaam. _ ^ ^ 

BI**eU Ha 7 New Dion Pwi.B *o* 

Bl***n Orand. f g® SS 

Brand Rapidi. B do* 184.00 

Crown Jewel.Na U 8i81 Ha 8, W® 

Jewel . 25<“SI*S2 

Oodaa*.—B ^ fi6.W 

ftarfand.B do* 118.00 


Parlor teeen.c_ 

Honaewlfe** Delight., 


Weed Improred. 

Hnb. 

Cog Wheel.... .. 

Cartrldgrea B ee Ammunition. 


...BdOl 116.00 

,....B doatio.00 

.B do* &8.00 

....a dnsfiiaoo 
pdoanAOO 
.. |)do*no.oo 
.. .1) do* 116.00 


..) Hew llat; 

Plate.Bra*s...dla 66 (8 65W * 

■hallow Sooket.) Other*..dl» 60 ® 6o*6 1 

Deep Boohet.40*io % 

Tale Caaters. llat May. 1884.dla * 

Tala Qem . t 

Maimu Patent rPnomlx).I 

Payaon^ Antl-frleaon.dla 60 • 60*10 1 

** Giant'»TrnoK Caatera.Ola 10 • lO^ 8 

■tadonarr Truck Caatera...db 46*10 


Oattle trader*. 
Bumaaim, oaekley *' 


Oa**. 


..ulia70% 


.. j80% 

.dla 60*108 


60*10*6 

B60% 


110# 


wSWfStiCr!.. 




p... 


Damper*, Buffalo .5!* 5?! 

Crown Damper.. •. ‘Jb *0 % 

Excelsior.Ob 40*10 % 

DlTldm-^ Oo mp a a aaa 

Bmboaa^Oll^one * Meyena’ llat..dla MlO %,| 

Leather. Pope * Steens’ Uat...^ 40 1 

Braaa Pope * Sterena* Uat.....dla 40 f 


T<S^^S:r«StUr. 


Peek 8tow*W.Oo... 

UkalB. 

Trace. 6^10-8, exact ataeaB palr.tl 08 
Trace, <^10-8, exact ilaeaB pair. .08 
l^ace .7^0-8, exact siaea..B pair, l.ll. . , 

NoTS.>-Traoea. ** Regular** aiaea 8* net B pair leas 
than axact. 

Log. Fifth. Stretener. and other fancy Chaii^ list 

Hot. 1.1^..dla 60*10 B 50*10*6 8 

Amtfican CoU 3-10 \* 6-10 H 7-16 U b 

In cask lota. 8.75 0.86 6.00 4.50 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
Leaatnancaak iota.addl4#Bi^B a. 

O a r m an ColL llat of Jnne 8alw...ulla 60*10*6#608 
Oar. Halter Chain, llat of Jnne 80.1887.. . ^ ^ 

dla 60*10*6#60 8 

Corert Halter, Hltcniag and Rreaat.^ 60j^ t 

Oorert Trace*. .T. .7 ..dla 3^ 8 

Oneida Halter Cham..dla 60 

Oairanlaed Pump Cham.B a 6^# 4* 6# 

Jack Chain, iron..oils 70*iu • 76 8 

Jaek Chain. Braaa...01*66# i0% 

Ckhib* ... ^ 

Whtta..— 

BniL..-B groTO# 

Ms.. 

WhltaCrajoM.B*roi8##imlla ~ 

Chalk kilnas. 

and liUa die ei m *. | ^^Mtio 8 

SeSiL^.V.V.V .\V. .*.\V\\.\\7\\W60*idi^^ 5 

L.*1. J. Whit*.dla5o #30*6 1 

Witherby and Jon^dMa.JUa 76 # 71^ % 

Tangad Firmer*. .mQIs 40*iu % 

Tanged Flrmeia, Bnteher**.>•••••66.^ WI6.00 

Tanged FIrmera, O]^ *JMkaon*a.16^ to * 

Tanged Flrmem. mMk Broa.61a ^8 

Cold ChlaeU. B h 
Ckaeke. 

aai^ Patent.eech, 18.00. dla 801 

Borae*a AdJnstaUe..aaeh, rlwTdla 80 # 80*6 * 

Dubnry...aaoh, |6.00, dla 80 # 80^ f 

Byraonaa Bala Pat.dla 85 f 

Proa1dSnoaToolCa*B Wrenght boa. 

.i, Gray'*.61*808 

I, Lamb^*s.61* W 8 

_1,8aow*a...*61* 40*6 8 

jatablaHammed... .. dla 168 

Staarna*.dla 80*10 8 

Stearns* Adjnatable Cabinet and Corner. ..dU 80*lu f 

Cabinet. Sargent’s.dla 6^4*10 8 

MiSer**. Sargent**... OtoiO 8 

Bbernard Mfg. Oo.dIs 40*6 # 40*10 8 

Wwner**.... .dla40*10#4^1^6 8 

■aw Clamps... 

Axle.M * ^16. .....dla66*6*6 

iSwnd grade I^rway Axla M* 6-16.dla66*6 

BoMrlor Axle Cllpa.0014*5 •66Mk6*6 8 

Horway Spring Bar Olpa 6-10....VZTTT....dla00*6*6 
Wrougnt-Iron Fel 

SteelFelloe Citoa.. 

Baker Axle Clip*. dla 86 % 

Caekeyaa. ai* 6o a 

u!w .dla 40*10*2 8 

B^an?81de.*Lkt rarlaed Jan. *, 1888.dla 60*2 8 

Amarioan,BnterpnaeMrr oo.dla 20*10^ t 

The “8w1ft.*» Lana Br^ .dla 20*10 8 

.dla TOWTOklO * 

kSmlsTcaU OaTmTidera.00*61 

Bemla * CaU Ca'a Compaaaea * CaUpers... .dla 60*6 a 
g™!* * CaU Ca’a Wing * Inalde or Ontsldadla 60*6 f 

Bemla * Cell Ca*a Double.dla oo a 

A CaU Ca’a (CaU’a Patent Inalde).dla so 8 

■xeelalor...60 f 

1. Sterens * Ca’a Celioera and OtTlden....dla 86*iua 

.<11. M 

.<U.*0**0**t 

uThJ. moM .* 

BMttT a. .dla 40 # 40*6 f 

SandnakT Tool Co...dla 80 # 80*61 

hSSIS? rBS?kl.TMf«. 00. 

Clongb’a Patent.dla 88)4 • 88H*6 « 

flow* Uroa. * Hnlbert. 

Com iLnlTee and Cattere. 

8S132.i.i-. 

Grad lee.—Grain .dla 60*lo 8 

Craw Bar* 

Cast Steel. .• B • 

Iron. St^l Poti»e* .B • 8H# 

Fiu!h7^ .-d»* 60*10 • 60*10*10 8 

RnboA.......B dos|30.00.<lis]|0f 

perfect. 


..M^.BCdd 81.80 

Gray*...........:..-S S* S ! 

Warner** Ha 1, B doa. 18^ t HatjJSo.dir40*l(l^O * 
Gam (CoU), Uat AprU lOSM.dis 10 8 

Suf (CouCuat Aprtl 10.1880.J 

CfcSSSplon (CoU) .. .^4la 62^0^0511^0 8 

Philadelphia. ‘ ^ a, -- ..4. - 

CoweU’a.. 

Bnbber. oomplate....^ ^ 

«uw Door Olieek ui Bnto.dK S6 • M • W * 

■Ulott’a Door Check and Spring.dla 26 8 

Drawing Kntvee. 

E/8-^^. ( dla 76*6# 

New HaTen ud iild&eMX.. > I 

Witherby and Donglaaa.^ 

Adluatoble Handle.dla 25 # 8S>4 8 

Wllklnaon’a Folding......dla 26 # 26*i> 8 

..o-k. 0 . 7 . 

Breast, WUaon’a.......dla 80*6 8 

Seaaa Millers .aeeh. 18.00 dla 86 8 

SeaaL Bartholomew’s... aaeh.fkOO.dla85*10# 408 

SSSIet. TSS^’k. .dla 80 # 20 *6 8 

Ratchet. IngersoU*s............ ..dlB 85 8 

R^^et: ^irke?*.8 


1 Booth’s. 

...87.76 CO 8 


□OUi.uia uuwiuw ouKiuauu a 

a..5In..lft.00; 8ln.,r.76, dla808 

..Ha 1, B dOB^OO: Ha 8, Uaoo. dla 60 8 
iiplate!!.T .....7!r...¥doellSordls 66*10 8 


Ratchet, 

Wl]em*B*t^m Sto^.^.... J 

Automatic Boring Tooia.eaek, IL76 # fLeo 

Morse.-dl* 60*10*A 8 

WlUiaS.!!!!..!.dla 60*10*10 8 

Brill SiVckSJisaa^SSiSa “*** 

. 

Large aiaea.B *6)4# 

XPffg Bpafgn. 

JjilMTOT.. 

Family. rrlkilM^ 

Elnaaton {Standard Cai 
Acme (Standard Ca ..... 

Duplex (Standard Ca), 


.....BdoaJ^OO 

.fid08 84JW.dlBM^ 

.Bfra817.00#H:^ 

....B graj6.00 

..a anta 8x6.00 

DupiSi*«tTrhVam7;.\V;.Bdc» extra 15.00 

Trt^ph*(Tl jfaf Ml^*da).*I.7I.\*.*i.*B Iftaf 

..^ 

Do^le (HambllB * RuaaeU Mte. Oa).B gro, ttO.JO 

Easy (Hemblln * Ruaaell . ..B gro, £4.00 

THple {Hamblin * huaaej^g. Oo.^ .... B gro. Iiaju 

Spiral ^Hamblin * RuaaeU Mfg. Co.;..B g^a 14.60 

Paina Diehl * cya. .B gro 124.00 

B^fifo^sJam^Egg Poachers, B do*.. No. 1. •6.<#: 
Ho. 2.10.00 ..dla268 

kleeirtc Bell Meta.-Wollenaak a.-da^a 

Bigelow * Dowse..^.dla 20 8 

- Ha 4 to Ho. 54 to Fiona CF 

.40gr. 160 gr. r FF. 

KegaBh. 4 # 6 # 2^ 

^NMgaB®.. 4M# 6M# jfl# 

-kega ¥ h. 4 h# 6 }w 8 6 

l5-h eana. 10 In oeae 6 # 6 m# 6 # 

10-lboana.leaathanlOlO # 10 # 7M# 

iueled and Tinned Ware.-**# HoUow- 


Meeat^eaa PIm. 

Iron.UstHoi 


Hot. 11,1585..... 


Beeareheeae. 

Doorl^w..... 

Braaa Tkreed..... 
Wood. 


.dla 60*10 #60*10*6 

.dlaM#00*68 


^ as Door Looks 
dla 60 #60*10 8 
....dla 858 


Fin In* Maektnoe. _ 

Eagle 8M*lnehRoU....•ii&dlsWf 



Dom«So^ute*r'* .7... .’.TT.'.TL...ItiO eaoh, mA 

Genera Hand Fluter. White ^bdiaL.B doa858 

CkownHandFInter. fcoa 1.JM i 

Shepard Hand FInter, Ha Mr.....B dpeaU^tdla^f 

Shepard Hand FInter. Ha UO.-B 

hepard Hand FInter. Ha 85.....B dw^ ^ 

Clark'inana Fiuter,. .2 2®*5f 

Combined FInter and Bid Iron...B doa W5.M, 41a Mg 

Buffalo.B doa #0.00 dla 108 

PIntfng ftetaaera...dlattf 

_Fly Traps, „ . _ , -• 

Paragmi .... .do*$1.60# 1.75 

Fodder 8qaeesere. « •« aa 

Blair** . B^«.60 

Blair’s, " Climax ” . B do* |L86 

Beraa.—tiaf. Mannro.*a. Aaaa U»t....jjiia2i«8 

Hay, Mannra *a« Phlia. list......olao® B00*5 8 

Plated, aee Sooooa. 

Preesere, Ice Cream. ...^aaa.aa.- 

Buffalo Champion..dla 60*10M % 

Sbepard’a Lightning..668 

White Mountain.dla 60 8 

Frail smd Jelly Freeeee. -a- 

ButerprlM Mfg. Oo.Ob M»10 • » 8 

TTabIa. .. a do* 84.60 

P. D. * Co* .*.*.■*. V.V. ...F 

HtlEh'u.?"*'...«• 78*8 a 7^1«tt* 

Vo 0128456 8 

P do*. ***.83.76 4.70 6.30 6.06 6.66 7.60 8.75 If-®® iVS 

LowLtot . ... .. .dl*70*108 

Vo 0188466 78 

‘b doa*... $8.00 8.76 4.28 4.75 A26 6 00 7.00 8-00 ® 00 
Pane. ^ 1000 ft. 

evunmon Hemp Fuse, for dry ground. ..^2 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.•.m 

Single Taped Fu»^. for wet ground....ara 

Double Taped Fuse, for rery wet ground.6.00 

Triple Tapro Fuse, for rery wee ground.7.» 

Small Outia Pereba Fase. for water.7.60 

Large Ontta Percha Fxm. for water.«.12.00 

G’*^'lRrking Mortlaa ke .. 

Wire, low Ust.. 

Wtra Wheeler. Madden * Oo. 

Wire, Morse’s . ''‘“aTT S 

Wire. Brown * 8harp#*2:«* . 

Cllmleie.-Hyland Bplka.^’•JwiSSSe 

•• Euroka * OlmleU. 

•• Diamond»' Gimlets... jB fwjaMOpo 

Double Cut,■hewffdaoa’a..dl*»#45«8 

Double Cut, iTeaVr..6b W # 66W 8 

Double Cut, Donglme*. 

•*Bee*‘ B anmfll. dla 25 #8b*6y 

rTuei-T^ Pare-S Liquid .“ ..dl* 85# 

TI^^LB^Page** ImproTeii Liquid Glue*.*dla86*#26*68 

Thmedand^Cnameieq.. .. 

Fiamiiy. u r. * a** - Handv".-6b 558 

Orlndstenee .-«a-^aa 

Small, at factory .B ton $7JiO # 9.0 

Urtnaaiaae FInfnvmi. 

Sargent’S Patent...^.. 

Reading Harowaro Oo.61* 80*10 8 


.dk 00*108 

.dla 10*10$ 

.dlBl08 

.dla 50 # 60*5 8 


V|aek 

BaltOTe.-Ojy^fiBopo* } 

Coyerfs. Rope. H-l^ gamp.dto 40g 8 

CoTert’s AdJ. Ecme .dla 4^8 

CoyerPa Hamp Horn and OaltleM.... •^5 62HS 

Oorm^ Jnte Horae and Oattia TIaa......dla00*10*88 

Bammm. 


^rra?Fitra t *Bnbim* *Bali I.’ .*!.’ .7! I .* ’!! .7. 6b» 8 
fepkOorkStop* 

wSIf* iSS^t Key.-.ol* ^lo; 

MataUlo Key J Leather Iln^. ..dla 60*10 # 60*10*101 

oSrkUnSir.... ^ .dl*7t*6#m]L0* 

Burnside’s Red Cedar..j.. . .. -db 60 % 

Burnside’s Red Odar. bb? lots ^ 

J. Sommer’s Peerless Beat Blocjk Tin Kv.... 61*40 8 

J. Sommer’s XXL, ut quality, Cora Lined.dis 508 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Loca.... ^ ^ ^ 5 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Fla Red Cedar.dis 60 % 

J Sommer’s GoodenouA Cedar.... i 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..B doe g6.00-dla J2t}J i 

Self-MeaanrlBg, Lane’s.B doa g6.00—die 8|kl08 

Self-Measnrlng. Victor.B doa KOO—dis 26*10 f 

Felloe Plates. .Oh6#6M# 

Pin b Whoele.—Derby and CInetnnatl .db 45*6 % 
Ftica. 

Nlcho*£on Files, Rasps, *o .dla 60*6 #^108 

N'cholson (X. F.) Flies.dis 26 s 

Nichols n’s Royal F11e*i8cconds)dls 76 (extra prices 
on certain siees.) 

Other makers, best brands.....dla 60*6 # 60*10^ 8 

Fair oranos .db 60*10*10 # 70 g 

Second quality .dis i0*6 # .u % 

Heller's Hors*- Rasps.. . ....dis60*7)4 * 60*10g 
Me'^affrey’s Horae Rasps.dla c0*10 % 

^"SfSTRlley Carr.List, April 1.1888, ^ 16 g 

J. * Riley Carr Horae Rasps.dis 19 8 

mSs kSaSwi.AortlJL iwa dla 16 8 

Butcher.. ..Butcher** llaf^dla 208 

Mbs...Stubs list, dla # 80 8 

GreeTsr aloraa Bespa ...^.American Uat d 60 g 


lSTdoiyirr?.”.U*tD#al.l8^dkt5#86*l^ 

BdraloHanuner^. \Xjg% j**. u. tet 

.4I« *0»10aj0 ^ 

mSob Toel Works.. 

..61* 88)4*10 g 

Haoeir iMwam^ and HbdB##- •mine* 

8 h and under.B 8 Ml *0* 19 

...iJkloJ? ®«* 

.l(HMau«» • 

Prorldenoe Tod Oa .Lag Iron*, 185.00 B doa... .^ 1J8 

WgMmmm®# .. a #•••••*•••* e e e •* ••• • #•• • e • • eCUS ^ 

Door or Thumb. . , , 4 

pS;dii;.».#o 1.00 108 M« uao..j.M;«>»WMo 

jap?Stere Door Handlee-Hu#, 11.68; Plata $1-1 

Cheat and Lttttag...—.<11*798 


.61s 40*10 # 40*10M8 

Ba^erfHatchet. 4xa8ledga*o- 


■aw end Plane 

Hammer. Hate — - ■AWkA.m.oa 

Hlok<)^l^er 4.^ 

»'3ss,‘2S&':e^ jjs Is 3 

FUa aaaorted...ISS sSt 61*40#^ 

Anger,assorted.B gojj 49*198 

Patent Auger. Irea*..j--6J*89g^ 

Patent Auger, Dongta*.B jet net 

Patent Auger. Swu^.B aet $]^nm 

Hoe .Bake. ShoTeU .61a 59*10 g 

cross om Sow flwa dlsa ■ ^ ^ • ew, 1 

Atkins’ Ho. 1 Loop. B pab.^ 80# Ha 8, 88# 1 Ha a 
and Ho. 4 BeTaralbla. 28#. saggtesoa 

Boynton’s Loop Saw Ranolas.....nts 

CliamDlon .. ... 

SK8S»^:::=::fflSS!S!iRi 

Samaon Steel .^tl friction.,.. .. 

£!mlltSm^k^ht Wood* rtiiA .J* J® i 

Rlder^nd Wooster, Xroiiia Mfg. Ox’*a iik... 'JjjJ { 
Climax Anil-Frletloa... . 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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CllniAX8te«l Antl-Frlotlon. dl«(K>)l 

Zealtk for Wood Track. dic66]l 

Rcod’c Stool Arm.dJr M f 

GkoUoBSo. Bora Dcor. niabO^ 

Storlioc ImproToa (Aoa>rrlotto^...die « 

Ttoto^OwiTtlAs iiia8.«ULMxlro.8,flS...di4t0%0f 

Ckort tr oo.die ft*>klO f 

nddor*B .M»«io • eo « 

Tko*'BoM** 

Sect Aau-Frlotloii.die 00 f 

Daplox (Wood Track). .dta 00 % 

Tarryt Patoot. .fi do*, nr.. 4 m. HO t 6 in., 

nt. dlR50kb« 

0konk*a PatOBt....Ma 4. USi No. 6,(14.40: No. 0, ii8 

.dta MMtlb • 601 

Wood Track Uon Clad.N ft. lOd. die ftOklo • 00 4 

Carrier Steel Antt-Friotlon.dla60 ^ bOdO % 

▲rekitooi. 9 cot |0.oo. dla so t 

Bleliarda*. .dlaSO^oOklO t 

Laae'a Steel Antt-Frlotlon.dla tOftlO t 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger....dla SOdlO <s fOklO 4 

WarBer*a Patent.. .dla S0#S0ftlu % 

Steama* Antl-Frlctlon .die SO • SOdlO % 

Steama* Challenge.dU 25kl0 • 26dl0ftl0 % 

Faoltleaa.dla 4U • 40do « 

Amerloan.V aet M; dla S0dl\» f 

Rider k Wooater. No. 1. OSM#; No. 8. TH. .dla 40 « 

Paragon. Noa. 1,8 and 8.dla 40kio t 

Paragon, Noa. 6,6M, 7 and 8.dla sokio % 

Nickel. Caat Iron.dla 60 a 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel.dla 44)« 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dla 1 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dla 40 % 

UnlTeraal Antl-Frlctlon ... .o 'a 40 4 

WUd Weat,4 In. wheel. HSj 6 In. wheel. |21....dla 4b % 
Barneaa BBkpa.—See Snaps. 

RaceReta.—Llat Jan. l« issc. 

laaiah Blood.dla 86 laaos 

Hnnt'a Shingling Lath and Claw.dla 40k6 % 

Hnnra BifaSl . dlatOS 

Buffalo Ha^er Go.dla 40kl0^ S 

Bnrd*a.. . .dia 40kl0 la 60S 

Fayette R. Ptnmb,..dla 40kl0 <B 60S 

Wm. Mann, Jr., k Co .dla 60 • 60k6S 

UnderhlU iOn Tool Oo.dla 40k6 m 40kl0 4 

UaderhlU'a Eialnea and Bright gooda..dla 4 

OL Hammond k Son...ulia tokio ^ 60 1 

■Immoaa. .dla 40kl0 • 60 4 

Peok'a.....dk4Okl0R4OklOk6« 

Kallj*a.dm 60S60k6« 

Sargentk Co.<L'a 60 1 

Tea kyok Bdga Tool Oo.dla 40kl0S40kl0k6 1 

Oolltna. following Hat.dla lO f 

BhlngUag, Noa. 18 3.k doa I&.60 fOLOO 10.60 

Claw, Noa. 188.k doa 8.00 8.60 7.00 

Lathfag Noa. 184.k doe 6.60 kOO 8JM> 

Mmw tLalTea. 

Idgkmmg.Mfra. price 9 doa 818. dta 86 4 

Jobber'a Kxtrea 

Bloetne. 9 doafi; idlaso a 

Oem.k doa 818) J0k6S 

Wadawonh'a.dm 40k^ A tOkio $ 

Cartar*a Neadlk. 9 doa 811.60 9818.(0 

Haath’a.k doa H8.60 9 81A00 

^Hlagea* 

WromalU inm ikagaa 

~ » and T.dla 70klCk6 9 70kl0k10 S 


Hook 


.M.... 1 


) to 18 tn on- . 

4 toSOln. k 9 . 

I to 88 in., k m . 

(8tol8lB.. 9 k. 

HOkTF Welded Hook } 14 to 80 In., k k.... 

}88to881n.. 9 k.... 
item....? doa 

Serow Book and Rye.<iiln....k doa 

IB In....k doa 

Bonad Blfad HimaeA Noa tt and 84.dl_ 

Rolled Blind Hingea, Noa. 888 a&d 884....dla 66ki0 « 

Rolled Plate.dla TOkl0 1 

RoUed Railed..dlaTOklO 

Plate Hfngea 18,10 k IS ttu, k k.6 

**ProTldeaee**} orerlS^kk...4 



Qeer*a Spriaa aad Blank Bntia...dla 40 

CnloiiSpriaa HlaaaOo.*8 Hat. Mareh. 1888...dm 80 > 

Acme and u. 8.<Ua 80 1 

Bmptre and Crown.dm 80 % 

Bero and Monarch. dla 60 % 

American, Oem, and Star, Japminad...dm 80 > 

Amerloan, Oem, and Star, Broaaed...nei 

Oxford, Bronae and Braaa..nei 

Barkara Doom# Aetlair.dlaSOkio ' 

Union Mfg. Oo...dm 8b ' 

......dm 80 

..dm 16980 4 

.dm so f 

S* .^ w♦ 

N. E, Reeeralb l e. 9 dok86R0. dta 66klo 1 

Olark*a, Noa. 18 8. .dla 60kl0k6 1 

^ .k doa 86.00, dm 56kl0) 

.k doa 818.60. dla 60 1 

. 9 doa pair 84.60, dla 60 > 

. dla46kl0t 

Bhepard'a. diaookiokbt 

_Beed^Latek and iTIngaa. 9 doa acta HS. am h*< 


. T. State., 
utomat^.. 


Farkar.dla 76 kS 4 

Pnlmer.dla 60k6ki0 % 

■jjywonr...dliTOkSf 

Hnffer.dla 60 s 

Clark^ Noa. L 8.6,40 and 60.dm 76kl0k6980 1 

dark'! Moitlaa Orarlty.dm 50 f 

SargenVA Noa L 8, 6.11,18...dla 76kl0976kl0k6 « 

Sargent*!. Na 18.dla 76kl0kl0 S 

Reading*! Oranty . . ..dla 76kl0 9 76Ai0k6S 
Shenard'a Nomemaa Niagara. Buffalo. r;hamplo , 
Steamboat. Clark’a Old pattern and Clark a Up 

Pattern . .dta'aAiuft6 4 

Shepard*! O. S , Lull k Porter .dfa 75AiO % 

Sbetard’a Acme. Lull k Porter .dla 76k5 i 

Shepard'! Qneen City RaTertlble.dU 75 % 

Clark a Lull k Porter. Noa Q. 1. IH, 8.8W a. 

.dliTWlOkSHf 

North*! Automatte Blind Flxturea. Na 8. for 
Wood.tl0.60t No. 8, for Brlek. 818 . 60 ....dla 864^8 4 


Oardem Mortar, ke.aia 4 M>k 6 % 

Plantar*A Cotton, ko.....dla 66 k 6 % 

Warren Hoe....dla 60 % 

JUg io . kdoa84.7i 

~l>.kH. Scorn.. ...dla 80 4 

Lane*a Creaoent Soorll Pattern.dia 461 

LaBe*a Creaeent Planters Pattern.dm 46 k 6 f 

Lane’s Raaor Blade, SoorU Pattern.dla 80 S 

|Uynar^ „ .« Fat.dU 45k6 > 

Bandoaky Tool Oa, " '*.dla 60 1 

Bare *• •• .dla 60 1 

..dm 60 9 60kl01 

. 

^*a Old Style Bingen. 9 doA 8 R 00 

m*aTongB.- .kdoAtAao 

Hlll*s Ring!. 9 doa boxes, 88.86 9 8.40 

Ferfeet Rings. 9 doa boxes 8L76 9 8 . 0 c 

FerfOet Bingen.. doA 88.60 


flair*! Hog Bingen. 

•UfW* Mog Ring! . 

Champion Rlngen.. 

Champion Rings, Double...., 

Brown*! Rlngen. 

Brown’s Rings.. 

^ Rpfstfug Akkaratks. 
**Moere*a ** Hand Holst, wltk _ 
"Moore’s ** Differential Pulley 

Reldera, Pile nnd Tool. 
Bala Pat. 

Nicholson File Holden.. 

Hellew-Ware. 


.kdOA88.0( 9 88-66 
* <ioa Atdm 1.A 

..k doa 88 . 0 c 

. 9 doa, p.8fi 

..kdOAfkOO 

..k dOA 8LS^ LJO 

Brake. dm 70 % 

.dm 40 S 


k doa 84! dm S 

.dm 80S 


Store HoUow-WarA Oronnd...dm 60kl0960kl0k6 % 
Store Hollow-Ware.Ungroand ....dla 70k6970klU4 
Knameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kectjsa.^.dm70 9 70k6 t 

Oral fiolSs. Sanoenana k Oiue Pots. 

....dir* 40k6 9 40kl0 f 

Gray Enameled Ware.dm 10 9 40kb 1 

Agate and Granite Ware.dm 861 

RuattoM Hollow-Ware..dla 60 9 60k6 • 

Gatranlaed Tea-Eenlea- 

Inoh.6 7 8 0 

Bach...66# 60# 66# 76# 

Stiver Plated-i mo. or 6 S cash In SO dayA 

Reed k Barton .dm 40k4> * 

Meiiden Brittanla Co.dm 40kb 9 

BlmpaoA Hall. Miller k Co....dU 40k6 9 

Rogen k Brother...dla 40k6 9 

Hartford Sllrer Plate Oo.dla 40k6k6 4 

William Rogan Mfg. Co . . dla 40k6k6 f 

Reeka. 

Ocut iroa 

Bird Gage. Sargent’s Uat. .dmeokiokio > 

Bird Oa«. Reding........dm SOklOklO ^ 

Clothea Uda Sargent's Uat...dm 60kl0kl0 « 

Clothea LIua Reading Uak dm 60kl0 9 OOklOklO 1 

OeUlng. Sargmt’a Ubu .dla66kl0kl0 9 

HametA Reading imt..dm 66kl09 66kl0kl0 • 

Coat aad Hat, Sargent’s list..dm 66kl0 9 

Coat and Hat, R ea ding .dm 60kl0 9 60kl0kl0 % 


Cotton Pat. (N. T. MaUet k Haadie W’ks).dm*80^ 

Taaael and Plotnre (T. k S. Mfg. Oa) .dm 60 9 

Wrought StapleA HookA *0 .Bee Wrought Good* 

Beaeh Hooks.....See Beneh Stopa 

''pnre Coat and Hat, <}em. Use AprU. I880.....dm 46 > 
Wire Coat and Hat Mlles\ Hat April, 1886....dm 46 

Indeatructlble (^t and Rat.dm. 45 4 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. .dm46S 

Belt.dm 76kl0 9 80 

Grass...k dos88.04 

Bnah...Bm 66 a 60 

Whlllltree-^teat....dla 66 > 

Hooka aad Ryee—MaueaUa Iron.dm 70 9 70kl0 9 

Hooks and Ryee-JrasA.dm OOklOklo 9 

Fish Hooas. imarlcaA.dm 60 4 

Haraa Hklls.. . ^ 

NOA 6 7 8 8 10 

Auaahle.JMd 86# 86# 84# 88#.dm86klC986kl0k1o « 

(niBtoa. F1B..84# 88# 81# 80# 18#..dm 40kii 9 60 S 

■■•ex.JM# 86# 86# 84# 88AdmS6klf986A1^10 

Lyra .86#88# 88#81#80# ....dm 40kl0kb9M % 

8nowden.....m^#p#H#8M .. .am40kl0k6S^S 

Pntnam.84# 88# 81# 80# 19#....dm 6kl0k8)4k2U 4 

Fulean..dmu^A* 

Northwevt’B.^ % SK .^ 10klCk6k6 

GlOba. M4 81# 80# 19# 180..dm lOV^kOko 

A.C.JR#88#S8#81#90d...dm86kl09»3^k)4 

otauBpioB.. SM «M ti« aoA.dl, loaiodio 

M«HdDM tM....dJ, WM • 8M10 

.-.88# SI# sem 19# 18#.dm tOklO^OklvU s 

A^bor.J»d 81# 80# 19# 18#.. !dls 3 % 

Western. .88# 81# 20# 19# 18#..dm40kl0S 

Empire Bronaed. .It per lb. 

RaraaMhaee -See BhosA HorsA 

Rese* Rkbbeft, eompetttlon.. .76kl0 k 76kl0k6 S 

Standard.dm 70k7 klOf 

Kxtra ..~.dm00 900kl0« 

N. T. B. k P. Ca. Pan. .dm svkio 4 

4. y. R k P. Oa. Extra..... 50 } 

N T. B. k P. Co., Dnndea.dto 60kl0A6 4 

Haakera. 

Blairs AdjSatable ciippar ‘.‘.V.. ^Saa ^[oo 

doa 88.00. dU » 980k6 9 

National Ice C^l..k doa 86.86, dm SO 4 

Norae-y loeBr^^.25®*K-*®* dm80 4 

Wood HeadPtoka. Sargent’s. ...k doa n.60. dm 60kl0 f 

Iron Head PlckA 8argent*a.k doa H.86, dla 60kl0 1 

loe MaUetA Pick In handle. 9 doa 8^00, dm 16 9 

lot Axea. Small Caat or Mall. ..k doa 8L86. dm 80kl0 9 

Combination lea Tools.k doa 88.00 net 

Acme loe Pick and Tom. ..k great 866.00. am 60kl0 4 
Roger's Lightning loe ChlseL. 9 gross 888.6C 

OhAmpl^f^K k Oo...k doa 84.00, dm S 6 kl 0 t 

ramUy. 9 doa 88.76, cUa 8 O 9 S 6 f 

Jack Merewa.—deeSerawA 

K ettles. Spun. Stamped. 

Brass. 7 to 17 1 a. d k. 84 # 81 

Brass larger than 17 Inchea. 9 83)4# 

Enameled and Tea Kettlaa.See HoOow-W^ 

Reya. 

Lock Aaao'n imr Dee. 80.1886 ......am 60kl0 9 60k6 4 

E^le. Cabinet, Trunk aad Padlodi.dm 8SV4k8 f 

Hocchklaa* Brass BlankA.dla 40 9 

Hotebkiaa* Copper and Tinned.dla 40 % 

Hotchklaa* Padlock and Cabinet.dla 36 f 

Ratchet Bed Keys. 9 dos 84.00. dla 16 9 

Kulte ^kareenere. 

Parkin's Applewood Handles. 9 doa 86.00, dm 40 1 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oooobolo...k doa ikOO, dm 40 4 

liBtTea. 

Wlaon a Putcher Knlrea..dla 80 9 35 f 

Amea* Butcher KnlTea. dm 86 1 

NIohom* Butcher KnlTea.....dm 40kia 

Amea* Shoe Knlrea..dm 809iR 9 

Amea’ Bread Knives. 9 doa iaoO. dm 16 9 80 ^ 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Kniraa.dm so 1 

Hay Md swaw....jBea Hay Knlra# 

Table and Pocket.See (hitlen 

Raabs. 

Door Mineral.. .. ObreOS 

Door P<». Jap’d .. .76978* 

Door For. Por. Nickel .8K00 9 8.86 

Door Por. PUted, Nickel.&O 09 8.86 

Drawer. Porcelain .dm 66kl0kl098ckl0kl94 

Hamaelte Doer Knoea, sew imt.dm 40kl0960 i 

Tale k Towne Wood Kn^, Uat Doa, 1886 ....dla 40 « 

F^tnre .76# greea ineA dm 10 « 

Famltore, Wood Berew a .dm 86kl0 1 

Bma Robber Tip.dm 70kl6k6 f 

PtetOTA Jndd’a.dm OOklOklO 9 76 4 

PtoturA SMgeBt*a.dm oei^io % 

mMure, Hem aelte.dlasSkb % 

hotter. Porcelain ..... .dm 66kl0 6 

JammnAd . 9 groat 80A dm dOklo f 


Ltisa-, 


[Bg, 6argaat*a., 


.dm66klC8 

.dm86kl0f 

,.kdoA84.oadm4SI 
,..^am86Ja09 408 

.. 


..dm 60 kio 8 
....dmookiog 


Melting, Reading.. 

Meltliig. MonroA L 
Malting. P. a k W. 

Malting. WanMwm. 

likwn Rnwern, 

Standard Lmt.. 

Enterprise . 

Annterna. 

rubular. Plain with Onarda. 9 doa 84.00 9 H.SS 

fabular. Lift Wire, with Onarda.. .k doa 14.60 9 14.75 
rubular. Square PlalAwlth OuardAkdoi 84.0U 9 lASi 
rubular, 8 q Lift Wlre^thOnardAk dos 84.86 9 84AO 
Without Guards. 8b# 9 dosen lesA 
PoUea.SmaUJ0.00: MedJ7J5: Larga.89.7a dm 10986# 
Ciomnn mineeMra. 

Porcelain Ltned, Na 1. 9 dOA 8a00. dm 86k80 f 

Wood, Na 8. 9 dOA IKOO, dm 86j 

Wood, Common...k doa 8L70 9 L76 

Dunlap*! Improved.k dOA88.7adm80 # 

Sammlr. NaLR: a89} 18,818 kdOA 4 m 86iU0# 

lennlm’ "Star". 9 doatt.60 

Dean’s. Noa 1, 9 doa8aB0: 8.1(86:8.fil00 

LItUe Giant.& 60 9 b0k6 % 

Ring.. .dm 40k6 % 

Lines. 

Cotton and Linen Flth, Dmperm.dm M % 

Draper’s Chalk.dm 60 i 

Draper’s Mason’s Linen, 84 ft., Na 1, 81.88 t Ha a 
8L%; Na a88Jb ; Na 4.88.76: NaM aib..dm86g 

Cotton Chalk.dmf6g 

Samson. Cotton, Na 4, 88; No. 4ii.jL50.dm 10 g 

•Uver Lake, Braided Noa 0, ^00:Na l,8a60: Na £ 

87.00; No a87.60kgrom...dlsRg 

Kaaona’ Unrn, Na 8% 8L60 ; No. 4.88; Na 414. 8840 

Naaona* Colored Cotton...dm 46 

Wire OlotnoA Na la 8a60: No 19.8(09: Na 80. KOk 
TentUator Ckml, ** imaon Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.17.60 9 dOA dm 90g 

Leek A PndleekA Ckklnet Leek a Jca 
D oor IrTirlrf. iiUfftArt. Ra— 

LkA Dec. MO.’86. ohgd Feb. 8,*87...dm BOklO 9 60k6 f 
Note.—Lower net prfoea often mad a 
M allory, Wheeler Co., Uat, July, 1888. .dm 60kl0kS g 
Sargent k Co. dUt Feb. 1.18u8).... ... .dm 60kl0k9 g 
Reading Hardware Oa (Uat Feb.a’88)-dm b6960kl0 g 

Livingston k Oo.dla 70 g 

Perkins* Burglar Proof.dla 60kS6 f 

f. Many’s "ExtensionOyUndM".tKOOk^a 

BameaMfA Oo.am 40g 

Tale Corrugated Key.dla 83)4 g 

Diets Flat Key.dm Mg 

L. k a Round K^ LatdhM.dm SOklOg 

L. k a Flat Key I4tohM....dm 88>4kl0 g 

Romer*a Nmht Latches.dm 16 g 

Tale newUst.dmsSMg 

"8hepardaoB"or-U.a". daiRg 

*Felter"or* AmeHean".dmtOklOg 

Seed’s N. T. Hasp Lock.dm 86 g 


Bafle. Gaylord Parker and I List Mareh, * 84 , revised 
OorbtB,..Jan. L ’8(dm88Mk8g 


DettA Noa 86 to 89.dis 40g 

DeltA Noa 61 to6(. dm 40klOg 

DletA Noa 86 to90.dm80g 

Stoddard Look Oo....dmSORSMg 

Champion " Night Lnteima.41^0 g 

BnniMMfg.Oo.dm49g 

Engle and Corbin Trank., .dm 8ik8f 

Okamplon ’’ Oablant UM Oenibtimtion.. ..dm 88841 

Tale.dmimg 

Romer*A. dm m g 


LmADee.8( 64...dm709 70kl0g 

Tala Look Mfg. Oa s.dm SAig 

lagle. .. dmssSg 

SorekA Eagle Look Oo.dm 40k9 g 

Romer’A Noa 0 to91.dmnOg 

Homer’s Seandlnavlan, kA Noa 100 u> 606.. .dm 16 g 
A E. Diets..4m40g 

Hotobnma..T777.7:..j.dm Mg 

’Star”......dm46g 

•Horse ShOA" 9 doA. 89.dmSOg 

Brown’s Patent.dm 86 g 

Beandlnavlan.dm90 g 

Fralm’a Pat. SenadlanvinB new list (tow)....dm 00 g 

Lnaaber TeniA 

atng PeavleA " Blue Line" Flalsk.k*dos 00.00 

Ring PeaveStCommon Finish. .k dos (1(00 

Stem SooketPeavles.«.. k dos ttL90 

MaU. Iron Socket Peavlea.k dos 819.00 

Osat HookA ** Blue Line" Finish. 9 dos81(00 

Osat HookA Common Ffnlsh. 9 dos RAOO 

Oant HookA MnU. Socket Clasp, "Blue Line" 

Finish. 9 dos 81(00 

Oant HookA MnlL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish.,. ....kdos814J0 

Caat Hooks, CUp dssp, "Blue Line" Fin.k dosfi4.00 
Cant HookA OUp Gtosp, (tommon Finish, .k dos IKOO 

Hand Spikes.k dos 6 ft., 81(00: 8 fOso 

Pike PoleA Pike k Hook, 18ft. 14 ft. 16ft. 18ft. Mft. 

9 dos.I1L60 K60 14.60 1740 SL60 

Pike PtOm, Pike only, 9 

dos. 1(00 ILOO 1(00 1(00 8(09 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, 9 

dos. (00 7.00 9.00 KOO 1(0 

totting Pol^ 9 dos. 1(00 KOO 17.UO .. 

wnmp Hooks.k4 . 

Landing Blocks. 9 dosl 

Skidding To^. 9 dos 8 

Bended Boot CalkA 1 to 6 M, dis 86 g; 6 to 10 M, dl 

Square Skiel Boot (Talks.dm 40 g 

C^n Rafting Dogs.. 9 100 ns^ 

Ring Rafting Dm...k 100, mod., 110.00: large, 81S.M 

nmoer GraoDlm. 9 dos 18(00 

Lnanm. 

Four-onnee Bottles.kd0AlL76 kgrAtl7.00 

M-ysSiSw.. . dm 90kl0980kl0kl0 g 

rogniimvima. .dm tOkloi^klOklO g 

B. k L. Block Co, Hlekery and L. T...dm 80 9 89kl0 
Match Safes. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting. 9 dos 8L86 

flatteeka.—Regular Uat.. ..dm OOklO 9 OOkK k6 
Meat Casters 

Dtxoa’n-Nos. 18 8 4 

9 dos...RAOO 17.0019.00 80.0O-dm 46 g 

Woodruff’s.NOA lOU 160 

k dOA 8K00 18.00-<im 46 

Champion. Noa 900 800 400 

k dOA 88(00 87.00 40.00-dm 46 
HnlM* Pattern Noa U 18 18 


k don...887.00 88.00 K 00 | 

Noi.“.'.*.*7*.’ *1.¥.8.Aa * • • 

Bneh..8(00 7.00 1(00 I 


dm 


70 A 
7086 IT 
die 




8Lit AOO 


.dIt 8 l 

m 48 

too u.oo 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September 6, 1888 


...dlt40*L0« 

Woi... 1 • « 00 

Vdos....,.4t4.00 S8.00 M.00 9800 

■Hei* 1 t 

e doa..itt.oo aaoo 40.on-dta 4MI4 aaio % 

Home No. 1..tao V dM, die 66dl0 % 

Draw Co(.. Nee.. 6 16 8 

Baoh. ...MOO 70.00 SaOO SM.OO-dle 90 fl 86 % 
Beef ShaTeri Baiorartoe Mfc. Oe.li...dieSOdiO a 30 % 
ahadbom’e Bmeked Beef Cutter......e doe. 160.00 

Hftnetiis KatTOB. 

4m. fSd euailtyli V fvei 1 blade, 17; 9 bladee, 119; 8 

bladee. fit.net 

Lotbrop*! .^dla 90410 f 

Smith'e. d doe, Blikcle, 89.001 Doubl^ 18. ...dis 40(445 t 

irneoD 4 r*«wiee .din 604nw4«o « 

Buffalo Adjoeiable.V doi $a 00. du 25 f 

M alaeeee QmCeo,~Btebblne' PaL.dls 7(Vb7o ft 7U « 

ttebbine* Oeau^ae....dlef^ t 10410 t 

•lebbfne' Tlaaed Bade..... dl« 40410% 

Obaee’e Hard Mefal.ulto 50410 % 

Bueh't.die 90 % 

Unooin'e Pattern....die ootuftio i 

Weede....die 90410% 

OoeeNoe.. 18 8 4 

17.00 8.00 8.00 10.00.81 doe. die 00410410% 

HaneT Drmwaro«—B doe.. 818 • 890. 
M[aajil0e«-defet7* B doe. 81.die 26 % 

N nlla.JBee Trade Report 

Wire Nall* 4 Brade. llet fulylt. '87.. .die 7( 4to < 
Wire Nalla. Btaaoard Pennr. m ke«, 12.50 a 49.60 

Hall Pallar.—Oartlee Hammer... B doe80.00net 

Blant. Now 1....B doi 880.00. dlsio % 

Pelican.B doi tfl.oo. die 25 % 

Beee. .. .B doe 8^ die 80% 

Hall fleta.-84uare.B gro., 84.00 (4 84.25 

Round .i-;.**.”!.^ irro.. 88.26 

Oannon'B Diamond. Point.B gro. 812 die 20 % 

Nat Oraeltare. 

T.tMe rBumeean * Boekley KCg. Oow).die 40 % 

Blake'e Pattern.. .B doa88.00. du 10% 

Tamer 4 teymear Mfg. Co.die 60 % 

Hnte.*a11 blade. &H4 eff llet Jan. 1.1888. 

In lote leee tnan iw a. B b. add M i a bozee add 1# 
toilet. 

a ekani. 

Oorerameat.. b U 

Iw Nary.. b 7# 

Nary. 9 b 0)4< 

Ollara.-Klae aad Tla.. ...die 86 a 654io % 

Baaee aad Oepaer .. .die 604i0f|604i045 % 

Balleable. Bammere* Improeed, No 1.88.60; No. 2, 

14.00: Ne. 8. 84.40 9 doe.dll 10 0 104ld% 

daUeable. Bammere. Old Pattern, tame llet....die 40 % 

Rtofu Patent er •• Paragon ;• Zlno.die OOftluftio % 

Prlor*e Patent er • P^eragon •» Braae...die 50 % 

Olamteed'e Tin and Zlno.die 60 % 

Olmeteao’e Braee aaa Copper.die 60 % 

Broughton’e Zlne...die 60 % 

floougatoa'e greet....die 60% 

P 

fftibbcr 

btandard..die 80410 • 40410410 f 

B.ttra. ....^ V• • V• *v. ^ 60410 4 60 % 

N. Y. B. 4 P.Bew, Standard..,.die 6041046 i 

N. Y. B. 4 P. Be.. Empire.die 70 % 

N. Y. B. 4 P. Ce.. taianander.p a M die 80 % 

Jeek ine’ Standard.B a 80#, die 86 % 

IfieoelliaeoMe— 

▲merleaB Paeklag.1O#0 il# p a 

Boeafa Paeklag . .14# P v 

ItaUam Paraimg. .18 • 14# p u 

Cotton Packing...16 • 17# P 8 

Into. .7 0 8#p t 

Padlaeka.- 

Cuartt. 10 IS 14 

BlU'a Llgkt Wetgkk P doa.89.76 8.00 8.86 

BllPa Baary Welgkt, P dea. 8.00 8.26 8.76 

Wbltlng'e. 2.75 8.00 8.96 

Sidney Sbepaid 4Ce .9.67 .... SM 

Iron Clad. 9.76 8.00 8.26 

Fire Baekete....476 8.26 8.60 

Boekete. ee» w«ll anAkete 
indurated Wbre Ware— , 

Star Palla. 12 «t . p doe MTIO 

Plre Stable and Milk. 14 «t. ...P doe 85.60 

Paaella raber*e Cagpe at w*.blgb Bet. die60% 

k'bber'e Round Bttt.. 7Jf gn>{8w86 net 

Dtzoa’eLead.. .P gro 84.60 net 

MzoB’i I •'-twr. .™..P gro 8476 net 

Mzaa'iCarpealefB*........ . .dieaoaiof 

Pleiio. 

Ballroad, 6 tei. 819.00; 6to7.818.dJe 6O41O06O41C46 % 
4dae Rye. 6 teS. 819.00; 6 te7.818.(ile 60414 06O41O«6 % 
Pletare Halle. 

Braae Head, Sanreat^e lla.t.die 60410410% 

Braee Bea^ Oemblaatloa llet.die 60410 % 

PeroelalB Head. Sargent'e llet......die 60410410% 

PerealalB Bead. Cemblaatloa Uet.die 40410 % 

VUea* Patent.die 40% 

Wlaklag Iraae. p doa 66# net 

Pipe, Wreagkt Irea.-Llat Marob 28. 1887. 

iM aad under. Plata.die 65 % 

IM aad under BalTealaed. die 45 % 

IM aad OTer. Plain .ale 85 % 

IH end erer. PaJeaulaed. dlt 50 % 

Beuer fubee, Ireu...die 62H% 

jflaMa and Plane Irene. 

Weed Planet 

MoMlajr..die SO 0 6046% 

Beaok. Pint BuaNty.die 60410 0 6o% 

Beaek.Seeead Quality.......ale 0U410% 

Bmiey*B(8taaley R. aL.Ce.).die80410% 

Balleyt iBIaaley R. 4 L. Cai...dle8041008041046 % 
MleeUaaeeae PUnee (Stanley R. 4 L. Ce.;dle 90410 % 

TIoter PUaee Stanley R. 4 L. Ce.).die 204 10 % 

Steera Iren Plaaee...die 86 0 86461 

Meriden MaL Irea Ca*#.......die 80410080410410% 

DaTle’e Irea Plaaee.die 80410080410410 % 

Blnafagbam Pleee re .die 6006046 « 

Oege Toel Cu.'b Self Settlag.dU 9 •% 

Chaplla*e Irea Plaaee.die 40 0 404.6 % 

Plane irene— 

Plane Irene.die 90410 f 

Plane Irene. Buleher*e.88wOO 0 86.96 to M 

Plea# Irene Puck Proe. .die 80% 

Plane Irene, kebara Teel Ce., *' Tbtetle .. .die 40 % 
Plane Irene. Mlddieaez Mfg. Oa. SaldwlB Iroa 

Single and Cat.dU SO 0 26 % 

Oemble.die S8H 0 401 

U 4 L J. White.T7!rd]e86% 

Pllara aaa Htppars. 

B a t t en** Petoat...die 8S410 0 40 % 

■aMI Pat. Bemaeaad Lew OatMac NlpMre, Na 9. 

Ha.. 818.80; Naaf la. MSOBdoa die 9O4iO0ttlf% 
BmneMm 4 Beeklgy Mfg. Ce.die 8806 ^ 4781 


One Pllrre.die 60 

One Pllere, Oueter'e Nickel Plated..die 6u46 % 

Bnreke Puere and Nlppert.die 40 % 

Rneecll*e Parallel.<Ue 25 % 

P. 8. 4 W. Ceet Steel.die 60 % 

P. S. 4 W. Tlnnere* Cutting Nlppert... .add 6 % die lo % 

Carew'e Pat. Wire Cuttere..die 90 % 

Morrill’s Parellel. nor doa, 818.dU 3046 % 

Crone’e 8 la. 816; 10 la. 821.die 40 0 4045 % 

Plambe and £«aTalo. 

Regular Llet.die 70410070410410 % 

Oisston'a.die 45410 t 

Pocket LcTcla.die 70410070410410 % 

DaTU Iron Lerels.dis 80 % 

Darla* iDcUnomctere...die 10410 % 

Peppers, Cora. 

Rouno or Square, i qt.P gro 812 0 815 

Round or SQuare. 8 qt.gro t*25 0 826 

Peat Hele aad Tree Aegera^id Digger*. 

Sameon Poet Hole Digger.p doe tSOTw. die 2.5410 % 

Kletcher Poet Hole Sugere.p doe tw.oo. dtr 20 % 

Rureka Dlggere..P doe 816 0 tl7 

Leeo'e....p doi IH.00 0 80.00 

Vaugnan’e Poet Hola Anger, per doe...413 oo 0 814.00 

Konler'i Little Oiant.P doe I1K.(X) 

Kohler*B Hercuiee.p aoi8i5.oo 

Kohler'• New onamploa...P doe to.00 

Sobneldler .P doi 81K 

Kyen’e Post Bole Diggim .p doe |24 

Croak’s Post Bars.* doe 868, die 6046 0 50410 % 

Qlbb’e Poet Hole Dlggw, p doe |80....dle 40 0 40410% 
Potato Parera. 

White Mountain.p doe 86.00 0 6.60 

4ntrlm Combination.p doe 18.00 

Hooeler...P doe 818.60 

Praning aeeks and Skeara. 

Dleeton’e combined Prunlag Hook end Saw. p doe 

818.00.die 90410 % 

Oleeton’e Pruning Hook .p doe 8i9.00, die 90410 % 

B. S. Lee 4 Co.*ePnmln Toole.die 40 % 

Pruning Sbeare, Henry • Pat... P doe 88.76 0 84.00 net 

Henry’e PrunJim Shears.p doe 84.26 014.60 net 

Wheeler. M. 4 Oo.’s Combination... P doe iDl, die 20 % 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlee^. ..p doe 88.60. die 801 

J. Malllneon 4 Co.No. 1, 86.26; No. 2. r.26 

Pallaya.—Hot House, Awning, ao.die 60410 % 

Japanned Screw.die 60410 % 

Brees Screw...dis 60410% 

Japanned Side.die 66>H410 % 

Japanned Clothee Line.die 60410 f 

Kmp*r» Sell»» Pulley ...dle6606O% 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Frltrtlon.die 50 % 

Bay Fork. Solid Ryo, 84.00; Swlrel, 84.60 ^ 

Hay Fork,««Antt Frictfam,** 6 la. Solid, |A70...die 60 % 

Hay Fork, ** F *’ Common and Pat, Bnebod.die 90 % 

Hay Fork. Tarboz Pat. Iron. % .die 90 < 

Hay Pork, Reed’s Saif-Lnbrloatlng...die 60 % 

Shade Rack.die 46 % 

Tackle Blocks .See Blocks 

Pniaae,—Cistern, Beet Mazere.die 60 0 1U460 < 

Pitener Spout, Beet Makers.. .die 60410 0 60410410 % 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .die 7045 0 7041045 1 
Pnacheo. 

Saddlers'or DrtTO. good quality. .....P doe 60# 0 65# 

BemU 4 CallCo.’s Cast Steel DrlTe.die 6045 % 

Bemle4 CaHcow’e SprtngSeld Socket.die 5045% 

Sprlug, good queLty .p doa 89.60 0 82.60 

Spring. Leach’* Patent.dl* 15 % 

Bemle 4 CaU Oa’e Bprkig end Cheek.die 40 % 

Solid Tlnnere’.p doe 81.44, dl* 56 % 

■rtnuer^ Hollow Punobee.die 20*2 « 

Rice Hand Punohee.. .die 15 % 

Dali. 

[% Sliding Door. Wrt. Braee P a 86#..die 15 % 

nidmg Door. Broneed Wrt. Iron.p foot 7# 

Slldloyr Door Iron. Painted.... P foot 4#. die 2041046 % 
dam Door, Light....Inca. H H li 

Per 100 feet... 88.60 8.00 AAO—die 10 % 

S l> fbr N £. Hangers— 


Rada.-^^. Braes.. 
Stair Black Walnat .. . 


Per 100 feet. 82.16 9,70 8.2X net 

Terry’s Wroimnt Iron, P fooU.*9*# 0 b# 

Plotor .Tsok Kali. 7# P foot...die 5042 t 

Cerrk r Steel Rail, per foot.4)%# 

Ra^eo. 

C3es( teel .........die6646070% 

Mali* sble....die 70 • 7045 % 

GlbiiS Lawn Rake.$19. dt* 40 % 

Canton Lawn Rake.80. die #0 % 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peerieae..dlB 6546 % 

Pert Madleon Steer Tooth Lawn Rake, 86.dl* 26 % 

Raaere —J. R. Torrey Baeor Ca.dl* 90% 

Woetenholme and Butobar .810 to 9. die 10 % 

Raaar Bcrepe. 

Genuine Kmerton...die 00 0 6046 % 

Imitation Rmereon.p dos 8R00. die 9041046 % 

Torrer’e. (2hi go % 

Badger’s Belt and Combination..... p doe |2 

Lament Combination.P doa |4 

RWeto and Barrs. 

cqpper.Xlle 60 0 60»10 % 

Iron, list NoTember 17.1887.die 60 0 6047^ % 

Rtret Seta..die 6042 0 60410 % 

.die 9549% 

.P doe 40# 

Rellera. 

Bam Door. Sanent's Uet..».die 60410410% 

kome (Antl-Prl^lon).die 66 % 

Union Bara Door Roller.dia 70 % 

Rape.—Manufacturere' prloee for large lota. 

..H nchand larger P u lim net 

. H inoh P b 12* net 

......Uead 6-16Inch P b l2^#net 

Manila Tarred Rope.»P b lie net 

Manila. Hay Rope......P b ilM# net 

Steal. H mob aad largw p b net 

Steal..Hincb P b iuk^# net 

Steal...*..end 5-l6 inch p b lir^ 

Sisal. Hay Rope.P b ( 

Steal, Tarred Rope.p a a 

SleaL Medium Lath Yam...p a 

Cotton Rope.pa 

Jate Roao. 

Rnlee. 

Bezwood. .-die 80410 0 80410410 % 

iTery..die 60 0 60410 % 

S ad Irpue. 

From 4 te 10. at factory.... P 100 a 88.40 0 88.66 

Sclf-Hcattng ..P doe. 80.00 not 

Self-Heating, Tailors*...P dos. flROO net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.die 86 % 

Mrs. Pett’s irons. .die 4004046 1 

Bntejrprlse Star irons, new list, July SO. 1889... .die 40 % 
Combined Pinter and Sad Iron... P doe. 816.00. die 15 % 

Peg Rererelble. Self Flnter .p doa, 8^00 net 

Cbtaeee Laundry (N. B. Butt Ca).8M die 16 f 

New Surlaad .64 die 16 % 

Meheny’s Trey Pel. Irons.du 25.% 

Sand and Bmery Paper aad Cletb. 

LUtAgrtl 10.1886. ....dU 9002046% 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth .dU 80 % 

Saab Oerd. 

Km...P b. 10# 0U# 

It, ge^ euaU^.P b. 1M018M 

iCettea RraMed, fair qnaUty.p b tii# 0 M# 

— .p p isw# 



Palent - •• .Wbi6« 

Cable Laid Italian** .-.Pb9M0S8# 

India Cable Laid ** .Pb 18# 

surer Lake. A QuaUty, White.AOe. dU 1041048 % 

surer Laka A Quality. .86#. die 1041046 % 

surer Lake. B Quality. Wblta.60#. dU 8041048% 

surer Laka B QuaUtr Drab.604 du 8041046 f 

surer Laka C QaaUty. 0nite (only 1.97# 0 88# 

Bylran Sprint, Eztra Braided. White.84# 

8ylran Spring, Extra Braided, Drab.. 

8<>mpc>r Idem. Braided. Wnite. .80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.26# 

Samson, Braided. White Cotton..,.60# dU 80 0 8046 % 

Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton.56# die 80 0 8046 % 

Sameon, Braided Italian Hemp....66# die 80 0 8046 % 
Samson Braided Linen.80# die 80 0 8046 

Saeb Imeka. Hb 

Clark’* Na 1.810.00; Na 9,88LOO p groee.dU 80i% 

Fergneon’e.dls8l4*% 

Morjis ana Trlnmpn, llet Ang. IS. 1880.dis 604a# 

Walker^i. ....die 10% 

Attwell Mfg. Oo.die 86 0 8tH% 

Reading..die 06H410 0 06H410410 % 

Hammond’s Window Springs.die 40% 

(Common Sense. Jap d. Cop’d and Br*Bed..P gross R JO 

Common Sense. Nickel Plated.P grom 810.00 

Unlrereal. ui]e80% 

Kempehall’s Grarlty.....die 00% 

KempshaU’* Model..die 00060410 % 

Oorbui’e Daley, llet February 14 1886.die 70 % 

Payeoa*B Perfect....^00000410% 

Hngunln’s New and Imjprored Adjustable Been BaL 

anoee, lUt Jan. 6.1881...TT^.dU 864748% 

Huganln’s New Saab Locks, list Jan. 6. *87.dU854548 % 

StMdard '* Practical '* .dis 10 % 

Itm Patent . dJs60% 

Llesche’s Non 100 4 110. P gra88; 106. SlO.dls 90410 % 
navis. RronsA. Rarne* Mfg. Co. .... ... .dl* 60 % 

nbamolon Safety. List March 1,1888....die6605546% 
Security.^ die 7Q% 

Saab Wplfflitg. 

Solid Bysa.PtoaSM 

Haaeaae MtaHere ar Flllara. 

MUSS* ** CAaUenge **.P doa OO, dis 6006046 % 

Perry-P doa Ha 1,816 t Ha 0, M dU 6006048 % 

Draw Cut Na 4..eeeb. 89404 dis 90 % 

■atorpiise Mfg. Co..^rriVTdu9^100^% 


Dlsston’sCIrenlar....dis4604546 %) Eztras some- 
Dle*ton’s CroM Outo.dis 4604646 % > times glma by 

Dlsston'e Hand .dis 8602646 %) jobbera 

Atkins’ Clrcnlar.dU 50 % 

Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts.P foot 70# 

itklae* Special Steel Dezter X CuU.P foot 60# 

Atktue’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts.P foot 90# 

Atkins’ Cnampton and Xlectnc Tooth X Cuts 

..p fooc87098S 

Atkins' Hollow Back X CnU..P foot 18# 

Atkins* Shiimls. Mulay, Drag, 4o.dU 46 % 

W M.4C..Hand.die 8046 0 80410 % 

W. M 4 C. Obampkm X Cnta Bsgnlar P foot .94 # 098 # 

W. M. 4 C. X Cuta Thin Back.P foot 87#099# 

Peace Circular and MIU.die 46410% 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....die904100 90410410% 

Peace Cross Cuta Standard..P foot 86# 

Peace Cross CuU. Thin Back.P foot 97 #088# 

Rlc^ardeon’t Circular and Mill.die 46 0 s6440 % 

Rlchardeon’s X-Outt, Na 1,80#: Na 8, 97# ; Na 3.84# 

HaoM MW9— 

Oiifflo’* Hack Sawa oompleta.die 40410 0 60 % 

Griffin’s Hack Saw. Bladeso^......die 40410 0 50% 

Star Hack Saws end Bladee.die 86 % 

Diamond Hack Saw* and Bladee.die 25 % 

Rureka and Cretoent.die 86 % 

Naw Pmmes, 

White Vermont.P gro 89 0 810 

Red. PolUhed, and Varalehed....P doi 81.60. dts86% 

*4nw Mete. 

Stillman’s Genome....P dos 8400 and 87.76. die #046 % 
Stillman’s ImJta.p doa8486and86JB6.dle4O4604O4lO% 

Common Lever. P dos 88.GO. die 4045% 

Morrill’s Na 1.81400; Noa 8 4 4.884... .<Ue «O41O06d% 

Leach’s.Na 0.8400a Na L 81400. dis 16 0 90 % 

Nash’s. .dU 90410 0 90410410 % 

Hammer. Hotehkise...dU 10 % 

Hammer. Bemle 4 OaU Ca*e new Patent... .die 8046 % 
Bemie 4 CaU Oa’s Lever and bpnng Hammer.die 8046 % 

Bemle 4 CaU Ca*e Plate.<Ue 10% 

BemU 4 CaU Ca t Crom Out.dUlM% 

Aiken’s Geuaine.^91400, die 60410% 

Alkeu’e ImltatloB.. 87.00, dU 5646 % 

Hart’s Patent Lever. .die 90 % 

DU«ton'a Star. Na 16.8460.dU 90410090410410 % 

Atkins’ Lever.—per dos Na 1.8400: Na 9.89.00 

Atklne' Criterion.....per doe 87.60 

Croieeanu KeUer)hNal41400; Na 48840o.<Us 88H410 % 

naw Tee IS. 

Atkins Perfeetton.....81400; Xzoeleior 8400 P dee 

Hatohloounter. Na 171, good qnallte.P dos 881 

Hatch. Tea Na 101.P doa 8476 0 87.00 

Union Platform. Plain.88.10 08.2O 

Union Platform. String...8490 0 488 

(Thatlllon’s Grocers* ‘Trip Soalss.....ou 50 % 

Chatlilon s Eureka.die 86 % 

ChatlUoD’s Favorite...dU 40 % 

Family. TurabmU’s.dU 90 080 41 0 

Seale Reams. 

Scale Beams. LUt of Jan. 14 C4.dU 6041006041046 % 

Cbatlllon’t Na 1.....dU4S% 

ChatIUon’t Na 8. dU 60 % 

AS^a&KeBia Bermpsr (4 R 4 L. CkK>J46^ 

Boz. lHandle..T!r..pttosiSLoo.dU 10% 

Boz, S Handle. 9 dos 8400. da 10% 

DeSanoe Boz aad 81^. 

Foot..........dU 60410000% 

Ship. Common. 9 dos 8460 net 

Ship, Provldeaoe Tool Oo.dU 10% 

Hcreen WlMdewsnd DeerFramea__ 

Porter’s Pat. Window aad Door FTame...dU 88^10% 
Screen Comer Irons. Waraor*s....dU SSH 0 88M^9 % 
Stearns’ Framee and Coraors.dU 96 0 86410 % 

Herew Drivers. 

Dongiaii Mfg Oo.dU 20410416% 

DUstoD *...dU4541# % 

DUstun’* Patent ExoeUlor .dU #64^% 

Buck Bros .. 

Stanley R. 4 L. Oo.** VaraUhed Haadlss.. ..dU 66410 % 

Stanley K. 4 L. Ca’e Black Handles.dU 00JU.01 

Sargent 4 Co.’* Na 1 Forged Biaas.ou 70410410% 

Sargent 4 Co.’* No. 90.<1U OOtfftlOftlSI 

3ari'‘ut 4 Co.’* Noa 40 4 80. Cast StesL—die 004181 

9arg<mt 4 Co.’s No. 60. Round Blade..dU 70410% 

Knapp 4 Oowle*’ Na l .die eocM # 76 % 

Knaup 4 Cowlee’ No. 1 Extra.dU 60 0 60418 % 

Knapp 4 Cowle* Ne. 00 a «......dl* 6045 0 50410^ % 

Steera*’.dU 2541t«% 

Gay 4 Pamone...dl* ^ J 

Crawford’* Adjoetable.. 

EUrlrh’* Socket aad Ratchet. ..dU 26 0 »4^ % 

Allard'* SplraL aew lUt.« ' 

KoU)’- Commou Sense.P doe 84 dU 96410 
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THE IRON AGE. 




ByrMSiiM Screw-Drtr/ir Biu.dls 30 ft SOftO % 

■crew Diiver BIU.V dos. 60# # 76# 

■erew Diirer Blti, Perr*#.P kto 0.36 

Prart HoLHdleTsetft. No. 8.118.....die. 26til 26 ft 101 
P. D. ft Co.*a, ell Steel.die 60 % 


Bx. 10 % often 
r I ▼ e n by 
Jobben. 


Wood iSor ow § L it, BreM, Jen 87: Iron, July 1,1387 

flet Heed Iron....dls 70#' 

lUmnd Heed Iron...dls 06 % 

Flet Heed Bress..‘..dls 06# 

Bound Heed Bress. ...dls 00# 

Flet Heed Bronse.dls 06 # 

Bound Heed Bronse.dls 00 #. 


flet Heed. Iron. 

Bound Heed. Iron., 


.. dls 66# 

.dls 60# 

'Bm^'bonr.'.T..dls 66ftl0 • 66ftl0ftl0 # 

Benoii, Woo^ Be ee h . 9 dos ^86 

Benoh, Wood. Hloftocy..dls 80fti0 # 

HsndTWood.dls 86ftl0 # 86ftl0ft6 # 

Let. Blunt Point .dls 76 d 76ftl0 # 

Ooeon end Lag, aimlet P<dnt. du 76 # 

Bed.-...dls86ft6# 

Head BeU. BeiBrafs.dlsOOl^O # 

Bend Bell, Humeson, Beokley ft (x».'s»dls 70ftl0d76 # 

Bend Beu. Am. Screw Oo.dls 76 # 

Jeek Screws. Millers Fells list.dls60d60ft6# 

Jack Screws. P. S. ft W...dls 86 # 

Jack Screws. Sargent.dls OOftlO ft OOftlOftO # 

Jack Screws. Steurnr.......dlsAOft tOftlO# 

Ijsster. complete! 110.00. dls 86 # 

Beeers. oomplete. iLOO.dls 86 % 

a ytfte ftnntke...dls 60ftio# 

•ftFO. 

Amenoen lOest) Iren...dls 76fti0 ft 76ftl0ft6 # 

Pruning...JBee Pruning Hooks end Sbeers 

Bemera’s Leap Trimmea. dos $8.76 

Tinners'.dls 80ft8 # 

■eymoor% Ust. I>ee..l881 dls 60ftl0ftl0ft0f^i0fti0ft6 # 
Helnsob'B. List. I>ee..l881.dls 00ftl0ftl0ft^l0ftl0ft6 « 

Betnsok's Tailor's Sheers.dls a8^ # 

Ftrst quality O. S. Trimmers.dls SOftSOftlO # 

Second qu^ty a S. Trlmmen.dls SOftlOftiooftlOftlO # 

Acme Cast Sheers..dls lOftlO # 

Diamond Cast Sheers.dls 10 # 

Ollppw. ...dls lOftlO # 

Ylctw Oast Sheers..dls 76fti()ft76ftioft5 # 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert, Solid Forged Steel.dls 40 # 

Olerelend Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged.dls 70# 

Clenss Sheer Co., Japenned.dls 70 # 

Clenss Sheer Co., Nickeled, snme list.dis eo # 


M.W.ftOa. list July. 1888..dls OOftlO ft 00ft6 # 

B. ft B.. list Doe. 18, 1886.dls 66ft8 « 

Corbin's list..dls OOftlOAS # 

Patent BoUer.dis OOftlOftS # 

Patent Boiler. ^tlMd's .....dls 76 < 

Bussell’s Antl-Friotlon. list Dee. lA 1886..dls OOftS # 
Heore’B AnU-Fnotion....dis 00 # 


B. ft JL list Dee. 18,1886..dls OOftlOft# # 

Sargent's list........dls OOftlO S 

Ffreilnp Ust.»dls OOftlOftlO # 

lJ^K.*J. Widtte....dlsSOftO# 

jQbertsonMfg.Oo.. .dls86# 

ftkeea* Hemet Qlmlet dte* 


Burden's. Perkins*, Fhcnnlz. at feotory.. 41.00 

BWe—Add fl « keg to ebore prices. 

‘S'JISS?*:.. 

ftB«t.—<Ais(emgr#06S. 8# oiT oosk. 6 dava.) 

Drop. ¥ beg.86 % .IL40 

Drop, 9 peg. 6 lb.....18 

Buck end Chilled, 9 86>ll beg.11.66 

Buck end Chined. 9 An beg.88 

AmS?sSoTehi?S|Sf£ftA*. list Nor. 1.1886....die 80 # 
NOTE.—Jobbers trequentiy glre 6ft 7)4# extra oa 
elKwew 

erUBth's Black Iron.. ...dls 66ftl0 # 

eiimtb’s a s. . ...dis oo ft ooaio # 

QrllBth's Solid Oast Steel B. B. Ooods.dis 80 # 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co)...*.dls 8o # 

St. Louis ShOTcl Oo.dls 80 ft 80ft7>4 # 

Hussey. Blnus ft Oo...dls 16 ft 86 # 

Mfg. Oo.disAoi^ # 

Plum Pettebone ft Son, list Jenuery, 1880....dis 80# 

Bemlngton'S (Lowmea's Petentk.dis80ftl0ft40# 

BowliAd's, Black iron...*.dls OOftlO # 

Bowland's Steel .. .dls OOftO ft OOftlO # 

.<u.«o*io«.(Mtiou, 

^ms Head. ..dls OOftlOftlO # 

Hkelns. Tbimble. 

Wesurii list.. .dls 76ft6 ft 7bA10 # 

C<riumbui Wit. Steel, list Nor. 1,1887.dls 80 # 

Ooldbrookdsl'* Iron Oo.dls OoftlO # 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins .dt 00# 

Utloa Turned and FltU^.dls 86 # 

B^io MetaUlo. S. S. ft Oa. new Ust.. dls 60ft86ftl0# 

Barler Fkmr Stftera . 9 dos 88.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters.P dos 88.86 

Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer. 9 dos 88,00 

Smith's Adjustable F. ft O. Strainer. 9 dos 8L76 

gftees. Woo4fm Him— Iron. Plated. 

Mmh IsTNMted. 9 dos... 70# 90# 

Meah 80. Nested. B dos... 86# 8L00 

Mesh 84. Nested, B dos... 8LOO Lio 

ftlsiteo.HlenooL by case.dls 60ftio # 

.d>.«. 

AnSe^-.—.dl«60# 

■argent's Patent Guarded.dls 70ftl0ftp f 

Oeniisn new Ust^.dls 40nl0 # 

Oprert. disbOftS# 

Oarert, New Patent...dls 60A6ft8 # 

Ooreit New B. B... ....dls OOftS# 

OomredB^ng.... ..OlsOOftlOftlO# 

O^Sn’s A/firaMbuTllet Jan. 1,1880....dlsSOftS# 

ftpnke MhstTes.-lron.dls 46 # 

Wood....r.dls 80# 

.« do. no.00, di* M , 

SSvM’.dueodio. 

Basting, Central Stamping Cat Ust. dls 70ft70ftl0# 
Solid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 
list.rrdis70ft70ftio# 

Pnffala 8. 8. ft cm. ..dlt88HftS# 

flleer-PlatMt—4 mos. or 6 # cash 81 days. 

Meriden Brit. Oa, Rogers. dls 60 « 

C. Rogers ft Bros. dls 60 # 

Rogers ft Bro. ......AO# 

ft Bsrum.dls 60 % 

WkA Bogers Mfk. Oo.......dis50ftl0ft60fti0ft6 # 

UUupsoa HiUtrifnier ft Co..dls 60ftl0# 

Holmes ft Bdwards SUrer Ca.dls 6eftl0 ft 60ftl0ft6 i 


H. ft B. SUver Ca Mexican SllTer.dls 60ft6 # 

H. ft E. SUver Co., Duiham SUver.dls 60ft6 # 

German SUver.^ 60 ft 60ft6 # 

German SUver, HaU ft Blton.dls 60 # 

Nickel SUver.dls 60ft6ft60ftl0ft6 #. cash 

Britannia.. . dis oo < 

Boardman’s Flat Ware.oisOOftlo # 

Boardm^‘8 Nickel Silver..dls 50 % 

Boardman’s Brlt'nla Spoons, case lots.dls 60 

Blilptlo. Concord. Platform and Half BcroU. 

.»dls 60 ft 60ft6 # 

cuff's Bolster ^rln^ .dls 86 # 


#) d 
)*[ B 
>#)«. 


SteMand Iron.......i ,41. 

Nlckft-Plat^ ..j...^..••..dli ,6ft so# 

Try Square and T Bevels.....'.dls oOftlOftlO ft 70 # 

Disston's Try Square and T Bevels.»dls 46ftl0 # 

Wlnterbottom's Try and Miter.dis SOftlO # 

8tnples. 

Fence Staples. (Galvanised) Same price as Barb Wire. 


See Trade Report. 
.....ais40*iuft60# 


Fence Staples. Plain. *.*..) 

ftteelynrda. 

fttocka nnd Oloa. 

Blacksmith's, Waterford Goods... .dls 80ft6 ft SOftlO # 

Lightning Screw Plate.nis 86 ft SO # 

Reece's New Screw Plates.dls 8^ ft 8SHft6 % 

Stone. 

HlndostanNa 1,8#{ Axe,89##; BUpeNa 1.6#.. 

Sandstone...B b,8# 

Washita Stone. Xztra.B b.f t ft l»# 

Wasnlta Stone. Na i.B b. 15 ft 16# 

Wasnita Stone, Na &. ...9 b.U ft 18# 

Washita SUps, Na L Bxtra.B b. 40 ft 48# 

Washita SUps, Na 1.B b, SO ft 8^ 

Arkansas Stone,Na 1.4 to dm.B b. 81.86 

Arkansas Stoaa Na 1,6 to 9 m.B b, 8L76 

Turkey OU Stone...4 to 8 In.. B b. 40# 

Turkey Slips...Bb, 8L00 ft 8L60 

Lake Superior, Chase.B b, 16# 

Lake Superior Slips, Chaaa.B b. 8lft^ 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand. B b.18 ft 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, B b...20 ft 86# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets, B gro.H4.C0 

fttoTO Follab. 

Joseph Dixon s.....*.B gro 86.00, dls 10 # 

Gem.B gro84.60, dls 10# 

MdMedaL.B gro86!oo.dls86# 

**Mlrror "..B gro 86.00. dls - # 

Lnstro.B gro 84.76 net 

Ruby...B gro 88.76 net 

RlBl^8nn,6era lote.B fTo86A0 

Dixon's Plumbago...B b 8# net 

Boynton's Nocm Day. B gro...86.00 

Parlor Pride Store nniunel......»B gross, 818 

Tates* Liquid, 8 8 6 10 gaL cans 

«gal... 80.90 .80 .70 .60 

Tates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb.. 16 # 

Jet Blacx. B gro 88.60 

Japanese .B gro 88.60 

Fireside. B gro ^60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.B gro 810.00 

fYlnekot Bmdat dke. 

X List. Jan. 8.1^. 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dls 78)4ftl0ft8 #' 

Steel Carnet Taexs.*.dls 78^I0A2 # 

Swedes Iron Carnet Tacks.dls 78M&l0ft8 # 

American Iron (^t Tacks.. dls 7UA10A8 # 

Swedes Iron Tacks.dls c7)#Aluft2 « 

Swedes Iron Opholsterers* Tacks. ..dls 67V4Al0ft8 # 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 67>^10A # 

Tin'd Sw'des Iron Uphol'er8'Taoks.dis 67HA10A2 # 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 67^10A2 # 

Tinned Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 07)4A10A2 # 

Swedes Iron Trimmers' Tacks ... .d Is 67HAluft2 # 

Sweaes Iron Miners' Tacks .dls 67)sAl0ft2 # 

Swedes Iron Bill Posters* or Railroad Tacks. 

dls 67)4ftl0ft2# 

Swedes Steel Tacks. aU kinds (Swedes Iron price 

i Ut). .dls 72H&10&2 # 

Copper Tacks.dls 88^10ft2 # 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout Nabs. 

dls 33)4ftl0ft8 # 

Finishing Nalls. »»..ais ooAlOA^ # 

Trunk and Clout Nalls...dls OOAlOftS # 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls..dls 60ftl0ft8 # 

Basket Nails..dls 60ftl0ft4 # 

Common and Patent Brads.....dls 60 aioA2 # 

Hungarian Nalls.di»60ftl0ft2 # 

Chair Nalls..dis 60ftl0ft2 # 

Zinc Glalsers* Points.dis 40ftl0ft8 # 

Cigar BOX naiis.dls 46Aloft4 « 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 46ftlOA2 # 

Looking-Glass Tacks...dts46ftl0ft8# 

Leathered Carpet Theks..dls 46Aloft2 f 

Brush Tacks....dls 46ftloA8 %, 

Shoe Finders*.List Jan. 2.1888. dls iu ft 10ft5 # 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jaa 1.1886: 

BlWered.dls SOftlOftlO # 

Japanned.dls 80ftl0ftl0 # 

Donbie-oomted Taeks.86 # 

wir<» Carpet NaUs . . .dls 50A10 « 

Wire bracb. sod Nalls.See N»U», Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. H. ft B. Ifi^. Co.'s list.. ..dls MkiO t 

Tap Beren.—Common and BIca .dls softio t 

lyes* Tap Borers.dls 8^4ft6 # 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.dls SOftlO ft 30 # 

Olark^.dls 38V4ft 36 % 

Tnpea, Menenring,—Amerloan.dls l^iO # 

Spring.. ........dls40# 

C»iesterman*B.Regular Ust dls 85 ft 30 # 

Tbermamefera.—Tin Case.dls 80 ft SOftlO # 

Tkimble Skeins,—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale. 

Steel wire. Standard list.dls 60ftl0ft6 # 

Tinners* Sbearnt dl^ 

Shears and SiiIjm (P. S. ft W.), 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. MaUlnson ft Co...dis 83Hf 

'lUnware • 

StampM, Japanned ft Pieced, list Jan. 80.13*^;. 

...dl« 70*10 ft /OftlOftO # 

Tire Benders, Upaettera, dkc. 

Stoddard’s Ughtaiug I Ire Upeecters.dls 15# 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. .xlls 15 # 

TobMCoe C;utters. 

Enterprise Mfg. Ca (Champion).4ls 80ftl0 ft 301 

Wood Bottom. ..B doa 86.00 ft 86.85 

AU Iron.B dos 84.85 

Nashua Look Oa'a.. .B doa 818.00, dls 60 ft 65 # 

Wilson’s.dls 66 f 

Clipper (Sargrat ft Ca).B doi 824, dls 60ftl0ftl0 # 

Acme.B dos 880.00, dls 40 # 

Transem Adfters 

Wollensak's Patent Iron Bronsed..dls 60 f 

Relher's Bronsed Iron Rods list Jam 1,1887.dls 60ft8 % 
Relher*s Real Bronse or Nickel Plate. Ust Jan. 1, 

1887.~dls 60ft8 % 

Excelsior.dls 60ftl0ft81 

Shaw's...dls 60fti01 

Payson't CnlversaL...dis 40 ft ^OftlO % 

Crown and Star..dls 60 f 

Ti 


...dls 80 ft 86 4 


Newhonse...dls 86 ft 40ft5 # 

unelda Pattern.....dls 70 ft 70ft6 # 

Game, Blake's Patent...dls SOftiOas # 

Mouae and Bair- 

Moose. Wood. Oboker.M.....B dos boles. llftlf< 

Moose, Round Wire.B dos |L60, dls 10 # 

Moose, Cage. Wire. B dos HAO. dls 101 

Mouse. Catch-'em-aUre. B dos 88AO. dls 16 # 

Monsa " Bonansa". .B gross 810 net 

Moose. Delusion. B gross 8 II. 00 . dls 16 # 


b BaUs (Spring Twine)-liM# 

I..18 ft 

Us.11 ft 11)2# 

laUstob.16# ft 16# 


Rat. "Decoy".B giees 8IA6U. dls 10 # 

Ideal.B grosa810 

^ckme ....Bgross86JM 

Hotchkiss Metallic Moose, 6-hele trais->..B dos 90# 
la full oases...B dos 76# 

Lothrop's Bi^k and Plastering....dls86 # 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.dls 16 % 

Disston's Brick and PUsterlnig.,...41s 86 ft 86ftl0 # 

Peace's Plssterlng.dls 86# 

Clement ft Maynard’a.dls 80 # 

Rose's Bnek.aisUfttO# 

Braae's Brick.dls 85 $ 

WorraU's Brick and Plastert^.dis 80 # 

Garden. dls 70 a 

Triers.-Butter andCheesa.dls 86# 

Tmoksy Warebenaet dee. 

H ft L. Block 0o.’8 Ust, 18&... . .....41s 40 # 

Tubes, Boiler,—bee Pipe _ 

Tvrtne, BO. ft. 

Na O.FlaxTwlne, Vandttib BaUs....8Sd 80# 

Nal8, " " Mbnd)4 *' ....81# 89# 

No. 18. ■* $aadH ** .M0 88# ... 

Na84; ■* ** > andU '* ...18# 88# 

Na86, *• ■* ** —87# 

Na 804. Hattrass, WandS ** .48*60# 

Chalk Una Ootton.H b Biutf... 

Mason Una Linen, S ....^ 

8-Ply Hemp, W and 
8-Ply Hemp. 1 b Bi 
8-Ply Hemp, IM b BaUs.. 

Cotton Wrappl^i 6 Balls t . .. ... 

^8.4 and 6 PlyJnta H b Balls....».10# 

C^n Mops-6.9, IE and 16 b tedea.18# 

VlS&d Box... dls 66 ft 6€ft6 # 

ikrall#l— 

Fisher ft Norris Doable Screw...41sl6ftl0# 

Stephens*...dls 86 ft 80 # 

Parker's. .dls 80 ft 86# 

Wilson's.dls 66 # 

Howard's. dls 40# 

Bonney’s...dls40dtl0# 

MlUers Falls.*.diS 40 ft 4«> # 

Trenton.dls 46*6 . 40*10# 

MerrUi'a.........dls 16ME 

Sargent's.dls OOftlOftlO# 

Backns and Unkm.dls 40# 

Doable Screw Pom .dls 16ftU0 # 

Prentiss.dls 90*6 ft 86 # 

^m |eoiiJs Adjustable..... .t a 40 # 

Sonney'a Noa 8 ft 8.B dea 818.00. dls 4 ftlO i 

Steam's....dls 8«#ftl0 ft 38^10*101 

Steam’s SUent Saw Vlsea.dls 8^ ft 86 # 

Hopkins*. . ..B dea 117.60 dls 10 # 

Reading. dls 40*10# 

Wentwortb.. dls 80ftl0j 

Combination Hand Yise.B gro, 842.00 

CoweU Hand Vises.dls 90 # 

Baae r*8 Pipe Vises...dls 10 # 

WS?R,““";. 

.• ^“ **•’*•“ * 

doa 818.00. dU #0*10*10 

Juhnson's.B dos 8U.00. dls 88W % 

Penny’s ....B doa PoL 814; JmHJ. 816. .dls U « 

ISSiSJ?;** ..::v.v.v.v.-.v.v..v.T..^~ SSSS i 

81^.“^*”*..... H 6-16 H H H HI 

Washers. 'T 644 ^ SW 8)# SM 

In lots less thim 800 b, B b, add )##, 6*b boxes 1# to 
Ust. 

Wedirea,-Iron.J b 8)q# 

Well Hneketa, GaWanlncd.. 

BUI'S..B doa ..18 qt.. HM x 14 qt., 86.86 

Iron Clad.B doa, 14 qt., ^86 ft 84.60 

Whiting'S FUt Iron Band.B cos 84.8i ft 84.M 

Whiting's Wired Top.B dos 84.00 ft |l80 

Well Wbeela-6 in., 88.86: 10 in.. 88.70* ISm.^ 
88.21. 

WUra. * 

Market. Br. ft Ann., Noa 0 to 18.dls 76ft76*6 % 

Market. Coppered. Noa 0 to 18.dls 70ft70*10 # 

Market, GMuyanlsed, Noa 0 to 18..dls 66*10 # 

Market. Tin'd. Tinned Ust Noa 0 to 18.. 

dls en^OTHftO # 

Stone Br. ft Ann'd. Noa 16 to 18.dls 72Vti*6ft76 % 

Stone. Bright ft Ann'd, Noa 19 to96.dii 76*5*75*10 # 
Stone. Br. ft Ann’d. Noa 87 to 88.. .dls 76*1^6*80 # 
Stona Tin'd. Tin'd Ust. Noa 18 to 86..dls 70*l0ft7& S 

Tinned Broom Wtra Noa 18 to 84.dls 78)4ft76 # 

Galvanised Fenoe.dls 06ftn6ft61 

Annealed Fenea Nos. 8*9.dls 75*76*6 f 

Aiuitalca «os. 10 to 14.ai> ?3cs76*5 ^ 

Brasa use* Jaa.i8.’84. .dis I6 ft #0 « 

Ckipper. list Jan. 18,1884.....dls 20 ft 26 # 

Baro i^noe.See Trade 

Matin's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls so# 

Malin's Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 80# 

(^t Steel Wire.....dls 60 # 

Stnta’Steel Wire..«88LOO to A dk »1 

Steel Music Wire. Noa IS to 80.66# B b 

Plotnre Wire. ...dls OOftlO# 

Barb Wire Safety Guards..B1060 89.00, dls 86 # 

Wire Clothes Unea See Llnea 
Wire Cloth, Meulng, dec. ^ ^ _ 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. M, B 100 sq ft.81.90 

Painted Screen Cloth, No SO. 9 100 sq. ft .fAOO 

Galvanised Wire Netting.dis 70*10 ft 76# 

Wire floods.—See Bright Wire Goooa 

Wire Hopo.-Ust May 1.1886... 

Wreneboa.—Amenean Adjustable.dis 4t 

Baxter's Adjustable "8".dls 40*10 (ft 60 < 

Baxter's Diagonal.dls40*l« ft 60# 

Coes* Genuine.....dis 66*6 . 

Coes'**Mechanics"*.... ..^.dls65*10*8 t 

Girard Standard.......dls 70*10 % 

Lamson * Sessions* Engineers*...dls 60*10 # 

Lamson * Sessions' Standard ..dls 70*10 # 

Coes'Pattern, Wrongnt., 

Girard AgrUmltural.. 

Lamson * Sessions* i 

Sterling Wrought., ^ ^ 

Bemls * CaU’s Patent Combination.dls 86 # 

Bem!s * Call's Merrick's Pattern .dls 8b f 

Bemls * CaU's Br^s .dls 86 # 

Bemls * CaU's CyUnder or (Gas Pipe.dls 40*6 

Bemls * Call's No. 3 Pipe.dls 86*6 % 

Aiken's Pocket (Bright)..60*10 # 

The Favorite Pook^Biight).B doa 84-00. dls 401 

Webr*«r's Patent Combination.dls 86 # 

Boardman'a.dls k ft 86 # 

Always Ready.dls 86*6 % 

Alligator. dls 60 % 

Donohne’s Engineer. dls 861 

Aema Blight. dls co*8 # 

Asme, Nickeled.dls 50*8# 

Walkers. .....dls 66*8# 

Diamond. dls 40 # 

Diamond Patent Steel .. .dla40# 

Wringers, Cloches, 

U.UJau.10 1888. 82.50 off. 

StlSles'Kwks^fca.^ Jan. 18,f8r.dls 80*90ftM#96 


ns’standard. 

brought.1 

iral.....I , 

ns* AgiionlturaL.. j'* 


dla 80ft 80*8# 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September 6, 1888 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

SEPTEMBER 13 , 1888 . 

The tollowtng quototloni are for «m>ll lota. Wholetate price«, at which Urce lote only can be bought, are gtren elsewhere In our weekly reports. 




IRON ANR STREli. 

Rar Iron from Store. 

Oommoii Iron: 

Uto 2in. roundandiquare.. I loft/aoivw 

Itolln. xHtolln../..1.90(^2.00# 

Refined Iron: 

H to 2 in. round and Muare 
1 to4 in. X Hto In 
4U to 8 in. X H to 1 in 

1 to 6 in. X ^ and 5-10.9 1b 2.80 ^ 

Rods—^ and 11-18 round and »q..V 1b 2.20 (di 

Bands—1 to 8 x 818 to No. 12. ifilb 2.80 

Burden Best ” Iron, base price. .K lb 8.00 (rh 
Burden's ** H. B. A B." Iron, base 

price..«1b 2 80(^ 

“Ulster”.ft lb 8.10 (a ...... 

Norway Rods ..4 00 © 5 00# 

ITIercliant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Slebirh Shoe, base 

price in small lots..29j# 8# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lois84^# Qi. 9# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

•maU lots.(a 6# 

For Claulflcatlon and Fxtras adopted by the Mer- 
ehantSte**! Association of tbe United States. June l. 
1888, see The Iron Age^ June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Cleaned 


Vib 2.10 2.9# 


24# 

2 . 8 # 

2.4# 

.. # 

# 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Pricee adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, Deoemoer 
10.1887. being quotations for all fixed lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


I I I 


5 


8(V. 


(Jommon American. 

10 to If.V lb 2.75 e 2.80# 

17 to 2C.V lb 2.86 - 

91 to 24.9} lb 8.00 

25and J8....V D 8 20 _ 

*7.. ...^ lb 8.85 (a 

«.V ft 8.60 S 

B B 

Oalv'd, 14 to 20. 9 ft. 4.60 (A 
Galr’d, il to 24, ^ ft, 4.87W 
Oalv’d, 25 to 28, ^ ft. 5 25 (a 

Galr'd, 27. ft. 6.62U (a 

Oulv’d, 28. $ lb, 6.00 ^. 6.86 (a 

Patent Planished.V ft A 10# 


R 800# 

R 8.1O# 

’ 8 . 

. # 


R.G. 

8.2s 

8.26 8.50 

8.60 (^ .... 
8.M e. 

4.00 g. 

2d qual. 

. 4 88 (a.# 

. 4.75 (a. # 

5.12^ ..t 

5.48 ^.# 

B *6# 

.|ift'9u#(aiS 

American Cold Rolled B. B.^ ft^6#^ 7# 

Eng^llsh Steel from Store. 

.V«>15 # 

patraCast .V ft 18U (a 17 # 

Best Double Shear. . « ft 15 # 

^ter, Ist quality.lb 12 ^ 

German 8t^ Beet. » 1b 10# 

Jd quah^.|)1bo f 

8hee?Cas/8teeI,'i8tqim'HtT’.‘.'i.‘‘.’.!!!’.!‘.?ft ^ # 

.^ftl4 # 

SdquaUty.H ft 12^# 

METALS. 

« ^ Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs. 244 

Straits, ngs......:..V.V24# 

Boglish, Pigs. 244 

Straits In bIts.. .V.V.'. 26# 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.-^Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.IC 10 x 14.$6 76 (a 98 00 

“ • .IC, 12 X 18.6.00 (a 8.25 

IC, 14 x 20 . 6.75 (a 8.00 

.12.28 (a 12.f0 
... 7.26 7..50 

1X12x12.7.60 (a 7.75 

“ .IX, 14 x 90.. 7 25 (a 7.50 

.11.20 x 28.15.25 <a 16 60 

* “ .1X5, 1254 X 17. 6.50 6.76 

_ ^ ..DX12J4X17.7.00® 7.26 

Oalland Grade.IC, lOx 14.96.00 

“ ” .IC, 12x12. 6 25 

“ “ .JC, 14x20. 6.00 

*• “ .IX, 10x14. 7.60 

‘I ;* .1X18x12. 7.75 

Allaway Grade.IC, 10 x 14.96.26 ® I 

“ “ .IC, 12x12. 5.60® 

” .10,14x20. 6.26® .... 

“ .IC, 20 x 28. 10.76 (a' ... 

“ .IX. 10x14. 8.26® .. 

” ....FX 18x 12 . 8 50® .... 

*: *• 1X14x20. 8A5@ .... 

“ “ .1X90x20.12.60 

“ ” ...DC,12Uxl7. 6.00® :. 

** ” . .DX, 11^x17. 6.00® _ 

Coke Mates. — Bright. 

Steel Coke.—10.10 x 14,14 x 20_ 96.00 ® . 

10 X 20. 7.50 ® 7.65 

20x28.10.26® ... 

„ IX, 10 X 14,14 X 20. 6.75 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20._4.70 (® 

_ Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—IC, 14 x 90.94.82U ® 

_ 90x28..VT 92® ... 

1X 14x20. 6.82U® .... 

^ ^ 20 x 28.11.87H® .... 

Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 90. .. 4.® ® 

20 X 28. 9.00 ^ 

IX, 14 X 2L. 5.60 

20xiw.. 


-96- 


86 - 
48- 
48- 

60-98- 

8 <»- 

84- 
84- 


-96 


-98 


-98- 


-96 


-98 


Over 84in.widel 


8 

S 

e 

► 

0 

8 

s 

s 

as 

8 

U 

0 

<D 

8 

S 

'T 

8 

i 

09 

i 

09 

B 

© 

i 

0 

5 

to 

Less than 
8 os. 

95 

26 

95 

28 

27 

9K 

81 

88 

25 

25 

96 

98 

28 

80 

84 


26 

26 

95 

27 

29 

88 

86 


26 

26 

96 

26 

80 

34 

38 


25 

25 

27 

29 

81 

85 



26 

25 

28 

80 

82 

88 



26 

26 

80 

82 

87 




26 

98 

81 


.... 




96 

27 







27 

28 







28 

90 






111- 


.tC, 20 x 28! 

.TX, lOx 14. 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 os. 12 oz. 10 oz* 

Per pound. . 90.28 0.30 0.82 0 36 

Bolt Copper, inch diameter and orer, per 

pound...96# 

Circles, 80 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pouna adrance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
tbicknees. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter. 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

S^^ment and Pattern Sheets. 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices, 

Cmd or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 oenwper j^und over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms. Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cento per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 mches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each.8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. . 15^ 

For tinmng boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

In.), each.12# 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 62 

in.) each. 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sises, per 

square foot. A^# 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 6,_ ..Net 

Rrass and Copper Tnbes. 
Seamlees Copper_ Seamlees Brass. 


Oorooration Cocks, ”Mueller” Pattern, from 

Weetern list. 56A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_fiOftlOftl 

Compression Basin Cocks.5OA10A2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.60Al0ftt 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A2 

Compres'^ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

^ Cocks . 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. 50A10A2 

Compression Bihbs, Urinal Cocks, 8111 Cocks. 

Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Oobks and 

Ball Cocks.60A10Af 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.66A10AI 

Bath and Wash Trar Plugs.66Al(Ut2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, datorn 
Valve»«, Piiim) Valves and Strainara, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56AiOAf 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 66Al(Mbl 
Boiler CouDlingf, Ground Face, per set 

9L96. (tis 10 

Boiler Coupllnira. Plain Face, per tet.91.90.. dis 19 
Water Back Valve and Plain Cioaplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nippies and Unions.56A10A2 

Union Joints.60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides...65A10A2 

Hose Goods .66A10A2 


Steam and 


Oas Fitters’ 
Iron Work. 


Rraas and 


Discount 

percent. 

...60A10A2 

Finished 

40A10Ai 


47# 

. 41# 
..89# 
..87# 
.. 86 # 
..84# 
..81# 


.7%® 


. 10.80 


Tin Boiler Mates. 

IS’ ^.112 sheets...912.60 ( 

in, 14x28.112 sheets_ 12 75(t« 

IXX, 14x81.112 sheets .14.26® 

Copper. 

Copper, 8# 

V Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe ils a rompouent of chief value). 
411 an valonar. 

_ . Ingot. 

I-Ake.® 17 509 

” Anchor ” Brand.... .! ! a 17# 


Inch ft.60# M inch p ft. 

1^ ” ” !!!!.!!’87# 1 ” ^ !! 

1H “ “ .84# IH ” 

Roll and Skeet Rrans. 

Discount from list. .10 ® 15 5 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, 91.6019 100 ft. 

Western spelter. 

” bergenport ”. 

“Bertha’’. 

Zlne. 

Duty; Sheet, 2^# p ft. 

600 ft casks. SUA 

Per ft. % 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, 99 V 100 ft. Old Lead, 2# p ft. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# p ft. 

American.5^ 

Newark. 5^ 

Bar.6^^ 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. 7w# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount. 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.46c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 8# 

Solder. 

® Guaranteed!. 16# 

Extra Wiping.18f 

Tbe prices of the many other qualit<es of Sbider 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composiilon. 

Antimony. 

Halletts . “ 

Plnmbevn’ Rraan Work. 

Discount 

percent. 

Lround Bibbs and Stops.55A10A2 

tiround 8tops, Hydrant Oocks, Ac.65A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.66A10A2 


Brass Globe Valves. 

FinishiM] Brass Globe Vaives. with 

Brass Wneels.. 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

6OA10A2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves..... 80A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.80A10At 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves Fnnk’s intent. 

6AA10A2 

Brass Cross and Cfteck Valves.60Al8At 

Brass Check Valves.60A10At 

Brass Hoee Valves.60A10A8 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .0OA1O12 

Brass Safety Valvea.0OA]OAf 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50AlflAt 

Brass Whistle Valves.80A10At 

Brass Balance, Beck Pressure and Foot Valves. 

60AI0A2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10At 

Brass Pump Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Steam Ckicks.67>4A10A2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks..57UA10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cup*.. 

8^10At 

Brass Hollow Plugi Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

60A10A9 

Brass Lubricators. 6aA10A2 

Brass Air Valves.flOAIOAt 

Brass Air Cocks.8QA1^ 

Brass Gauge Cocks. 56A10Af 

Brass Cylinder Cooks and Steam Bibbs.. .60A1QA8 
Brass Swiiw Joints and Expansion Jointa.60Al0At 

Brass Test Pumps.50A1QA8 

Brass Stesm Fittings, Rough.SOAIOAt 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.9>A10Af 

Brass Union Joints. 60A10At 

Brass Soldering Unions and Ninnies .. . .65A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

. y ' • * • .. 5RA10A« 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Cheox 

Valves .66A10A2 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.66A10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 66A10A2 

All Iron Valves.ttAlOAt 

Mlacellaneoaa. 

Discount 

^ P®** cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings. 70A18 

Plwand Biishiiigs. ..75A18 

Malleable Iron Unions.. STU 

Malleable Iron Fittings. . .2 

Painta* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Pamters’... ft 99 ® ta 

“ Ordmary.. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair. 19 ® 15# 

** “ best. 284 

Black Paint, in oU.kegs, 8C: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best.40 ® 55« 

Ultramarine.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. lUs 

• Van Dyke.V.” 10 ® 3j 

Dryers. Patent American..as8’d 7^ 

Green, Chrome . 15^ 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 ® 25C 

Green, P.rto. .good, bnt.tS, 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80#: best. S 

Iron Haint, Bright Red. /...._! 

Iron Paint, Brown . . m ik 

Iron Paint, Purple. m 

Imn Paint, Ground in oil, Bright _V ft 6^ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, R^.m ft Sjj 

Iron Paint, Ground in oiL Brown.V ft ISSi 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.9 ib84 

Litbar^. . 

Minenu Paints.’ ‘. .2 (^44 

Orange Mineral.. !Tl0# 

Red Tjead, American. *....!! Oto# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.gl.M A 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, N 

Red Indian Dry. a (a 

Rose Pink.... ..io®^ 
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New Horizontal Boring Mill. 

The E. W. Bliss Company, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently built for their own use a 
horizontal boring mill which, however, is 
adapted to general shop work, and may 
therefore be of some interest to our read¬ 
ers. Accordingly, we present in this issue 
elevations and several details illustrating 
the principle features of the tool. By its 
use holes may be bored parallel to each 
other in heavy work without resetting the 
w'ork, and without “traveling ” the latter ! 


! screws S 8, by means of which the posi¬ 
tions of the head and tail blocks can be 
quickly adjusted, and in a manner similar 
to that used to raise or lower a planer 
crosshead. To compensate for any pos¬ 
sible variation in the two vertical adjust¬ 
ing screws, a slight independent adjust¬ 
ment is provided in the tail block, so as 
to bring the boring-bar dead true with the 
bed. The driving cone pulley P is made 
with four steps instead of three, as shown 
in the details, and a heavy back gear is j 
! attached to the spindle, thus giving eight 


2 are thrown into gear, and the motion 
from A and M is then carried to the larger 
of the upper wheels, thence to the smaller 
one, the two being on the same shaft, and 
finally down again to the wheel N and the 
spindle G. The driving belt, it will be 
noticed, is arranged in a rather striking 
manner, pjissing from the pulley B, first 
over the two idlers F F, then over the 
spindle pulley A, and thence back around 
B. This allows the raising and lowering 
j of the head-block without entailing any dif¬ 
ficulty with the belt, requiring no change of 





Fig. 1 .—OeneraX View. 
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during the process of boring, and it is so 
arranged thAt, while built especially for 
heavy duty, it can be used to great ad¬ 
vantage on light work, as all hand-wheels 
and levers are convenient to the operator 
in his position on the right-hand side of 
the machine. 

The table is 7 feet long by 3 feet wide, 
and can be ‘ ‘ traveled ” to bring the work 
in position by means of a rack driven by 
power. This is thrown in operation by 
the lever C (Fig. 3), and which operates a 
bevel wheel clutch through the interven¬ 
tion of the rod D. The clutch wheels are 
mounted on a short shaft which takes 

g 3 wer from the driving shaft and pulley 
, in the manner shown. A second bevel- 
wheel clutch, controlled by the lever C', 
enables the operator to impart motion in 
either direction, through a spur-wheel at¬ 
tachment, to a transverse shaft £ (Figs. 2 
and 3). This, in turn, works the elevating 


speeds for the bar. A cross-section of the 
spindle back gear arrangement is given in 
Fig. 4. The pulley A, it will be observed, 
is secured to a collar with a pinion M cut 
on its end, and capable of turning loosely 
on a bush on the spindle G. The gear N, 
on the other band, is tightly secured to 
this bushing, which itself is secured to the 
spindle G by a groove and feather arrange¬ 
ment, so that while the bushing may move 
freely along the spindle it must impart to 
it its rotary motion. When running in 
single gear, therefore, the gear N is se¬ 
cured to the pulley A by the bolts shown, 
and partakes of its motion, transmitting it 
directly to the spindle G. The pinion M 
is not in gear with any wheel during this 
time. In running with the back gear, 
however, the bolts holding the wheels N 
and A together are loosened, permitting 
of their free and independent motion. 
The two upper gear-wheels shown in Fig. 


I length. The spindle carrying the bormg- 
bar is of steel, 34 inches in diameter and has 
24-inch feed lengthwise. It is carried by a 
head with 60 inches vertical adjustment 
upon a strong upright securely attached 
to the bed and the cutter end of the bar is 
supported through a bush carried by the 
tail-block up>on a similar upright at the 
I left of the machine. The spindle is fed 
: forward by a rack and pinion driven by a 
I worm gear, W W', and so arranged that 
. the latter may be thrown out, allowing 
the bar to be run back quickly by hand. 
This feeding device is driven through 
gearing from the main spindle and has 
four rates of feed. This detail of the 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 5, the feed- 
wheels K (Fig. 2) being loosely mounted 
on the feed-spindle and secured individ¬ 
ually, as many desired, by a feather, 5, 

I moved along a slot in the spindle by the 
milled head «. When the feed-wheels 
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are out of gear the attendant may feed the 
spindle along by hand through the hand- 
wheel L (Figs. 2 and 3), which, a.s sho\^n, 
is mounted on the feed-spindle and con¬ 
trols the worm W and worm-wheel W'. 
The end of the spindle rests in the support 
H, w’hich, as noted, is furnished wuth a 
rack underneath. 

The extreme width of the tool in the 
clear, between head and tail blocks, is 8 
feet, and its weight is 26,000 pounds 


Jointing Phosphor-Bronze Wires 
Without Heat. 


One of the greatest difficulties in con¬ 
nection with the use of phosphor-bronze 
wire, or indeed of any wire of co])per alloy 


would of course be still greater with 
phosphor-bronze wires, owing to the 
greater affinity of tin and coj)per. The 
best substitute for solder is a copper 
amalgam prepared as follows: Freshly 
precipitated copper oxide is heated in a 
tube in a stream of hydrogen until it is 
reduced to metallic copper. When thor¬ 
oughly cooled this fine powder is moist¬ 
ened with dilute sulphuric acid and well 
mixed with mercury, and is then washed. 
A simpler plan, though not luch a good 
one, is to obtain the copper powder by 
reducing copper sulphate by means of 
metallic zinc. In making use of this 
amalgam for jointing wires it is pressed 
closely round them and allowed to set. 
On this account a twisted joint is not very 
well adapted; a Britannia joint is better. 


sition at Milwaukee opened at the same 
time, and intends to contest with the 
Chicago exposition for the honor of having 
the best display of exhibits. According 
to the Milwaukee newspapers the local 
manufacturers and basmess men have 
entered with CTeat spirit upon the work of 
making a creditable showing for their city, 
and the exhibits are greatly praised for 
their variety and attractiveness. St. Louis 
also entered the lists on that day with its 
great indiLstrial exposition, which has 
always w^on honors, and will surely not be 
found lagging in the rear this year. The 
St. Louis exposition is only one of a series 
of attractions gotten up every autumn by 
the residents of that city in order to call 
the attention of strangers to their business 
advantages and capabilities. The autum- 
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possessing hardness and great tensile 
strength, has been in the making of 
joints. In the ordniary manner of solder- 
ing’the heat has been found to be deleter¬ 
ious, and even with ordinary hard-drawn 
copper workmen find a difficulty in mak¬ 
ing satisfactory joints. In the “ Journal 
of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians ” an abstract is given of a 
foreign technical journal, which describes 
a method for jointing phosphor-bronze 
wires without any application of heat, 
which appears of a sufficiently interesting 
character to deserve the attention of our 
readers. The abstract states: “ It is 
very desirable to avoid by all means the 
heating of phosphor-bronze wiras, and, 
consequently, some means of jointing had 
to be sought for to replace the method of 
soldering used for iron wir^. Moreover, 
experience has shown that some local 
action is set up between the tin solder and 
the iron wdres, which in time leads to a 
weakening of the joint; such an action 


as the amalgam penetrates inside the bind¬ 
ing wire. But the best joint is made with 
a tube connection, the two ends of the 
wires being turned up at not too sharp an 
angle and secured w ith binding wire; the 
amalgam is then pre.ssed w^ell into the tube, 
where it sets quite hard. No details of 
this cold joint are given a.s to the points of 
strength and durability, which are highly 
material in judging of a successful joint.’’ 


The Interstate Industrial Exposition at 
Chicago was opened on the 5th inst. with 
much ceremony and in the presence of a 
very large attendance. The exhibits are 
unusually varied, showing that the public 
have not lost their interest in this annual 
display of the mechanical progress of the 
Northwest. The managers of the exposi¬ 
tion look forward to a more successful 
season than ever, and they have put forth 
every effort to make the great building on 
the lake front attractive. The rival expo- 


nal festivities of previous years are remem 
bered with much pleasure by those who 
participated in them, and those who can 
will indulge in the repetition of a visit to 
St. Louis this season, especially when the 
crowning attraction, “ the Veiled Proph¬ 
ets,” present their pomp and pageantry. 


W#*stinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., are 
issuing from their (Chicago office, 156 and 
158 Lake street, a neat little piamphlet. 
descriptive of their Westinghouse auto¬ 
matic and junior Westinghouse automatic 
I engines. A unique feature of the pamphlet 
consists in its being a ‘ ‘ double ender. ” 
' Half of the contents being devoted to eadi 
; engine; they are printSl the reverse of 
I each other, so that whichev'er way the 
pamphlet is opened the first half is “ right 
I side up,” while the last half is “ upside 
I down.” This is done to attract the atten- 
I tion of the reader to both engines. The 
* special features of the engines are com¬ 
pactly but very clearly stated. 
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Work on the Nary. 

While the good work of building new 
vessels of war processes, the old wooden 
ships are not being entirely neglected. 
According to the Army and Navy Journal^ 
considerable work is being done at the 
various yards in the way of rebuilding and ^ 
repairing a number of these now old but 
still useful craft. At the Portsmouth, I 
N. H., yard the Kearsarge is being exten¬ 
sively repaired, and will be ready for her | 
officers October 1. The estimated cost of 
the repairs to this ship will be $47,792.26. j 
At the same yard the training ships Sara- 
toga and Portsmouth will be entirely re- * 
built, at an estimated cost of $68,000, and 1 


gi-eatest amount of w'ork is being done. 
The Iroquois is nearly ready, and her esti¬ 
mated cost, when finished, will be $29,400. 
She will be ready for sea September 15.. 
The steamship Monongahela is also being 
overhauled and repaired at this station, at 
an estimated cost of $25,000. She will 
be sent again to the South Pacific as store- 
ship of the station, with headquarters at 
Payta. Peru. She will be ready Octo¬ 
ber 1. 

The survepng steamer Ranger is being 
fitted for one year’s service on the Pacific 
Coast at an outlay of $9200, and is now 
ready to proceed with her work. The 
Mohican is now in the dry dock, and after 
some slight repairs are put on to enable 


umn of gas extends about 15 feet above 
the mouth of the well, and early in the 
morning can be traced to the top of the 
derrick. The gas was struck at the depth 
of 1600 feet. J. Willison, of Warren, 
Pa., is the lessee, and it is understood that 
he is negotiating for its sale. 


A High Bridge. —The Keystone Bridge 
Company, of Pittsburgh, have received a 
contract to erect at St. Paul, Minn., a 
bridge which, it is said, will be one of the 
highest in the world. It will extend from 
the end of the bridge, spanning the Miss¬ 
issippi River at St. Paul, across a flat to 
the top of a high bluff. There will be 



Fig. 3.— Side Elevation. 
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will be ready about the first of the year. 
At the New York yard the Richmond is 
fitting out, ultimately to be the flagship of j 
the Asiatic station, and will cost, when 
completed, $20,596.94. She will be ready 
for sea in about two months from the 
present time. 

At the Norfolk yard the Pensacola, 
wliich will be the flagship of the North At¬ 
lantic squadron, is being repaired, and the ^ 
estimated cost to complete her entire is 
$27,311. She will be ready in about five 
months. This ship will receive an entire 
new set of boilers, which are now being 
forwarded from the Washington Navy 
Yard, where they have been in store for 
some time. The double-turreted monitor 
Puritan will shortly be sent to the yard to 
be rebuilt, in accordance with an act of 
Congress approved August 3, 1886. The 
training ship Jamestown will also be re¬ 
paired at this yard, at an estimated cost 
of $12,000, and be ready in about three 
months. At the Mare Island yard the' 


I the ship to leave the dock, she will be re¬ 
paired at an estimated cost of $14,800, and 
I be ready in 60 days. The Vandalia and 
Adams, of the Pacific squadron, are now’ 
on their way to the Mare Island yard for 
repairs, and it is expected both ships will 
be there by the middle of October. The 
double-turreted monitor Monadnock is be¬ 
ing rebuilt also at the California yard, at 
I an e.stimated cost of $600,000, and will be 
I ready in about two years. 


A Large Natural Gas Well.—What is 
claimed to be the largest natural gas well 
in Allegheny County was struck a few’ 
days since on the farm of John M. Allison, 
in Richland tow’nship, and just about a 
mile southeast of Bakerstown. It is said 
to be fully equal to the McGugan well in 
Washington Connty, or the largest of the 
Murraysville w’ells. It has not yet been 
lighted or piped, and its roaring can be 
heard for eight or ten miles. A blue col- 


about 20 spans, four of which will be 250 
feet each in length, one about 170 feet, 
and the remainder from 40 to 90 feet. The 
ends of the spans will be supported on 
trestle bents, some of them being 150 feet 
in hight. The bridge is to be of iron and 
steel, and the work will be especially 
heavy, as some of the pieces weigh many 
tons. The above firm have also received 
the contract for erecting the new Polk 
street viaduct and approach in Chicago. 
This structure will also be of iron and 
steel, and will be rather ornamental in de¬ 
sign. __ 

The Tudor Iron Works, of St. Louis, 
have issued a handsome catalo^e of their 
manufactures, including rail joints, spikes, 
track bolts, square and hexagon nuts, two 
and four-lx)lt joints, light tee-rails, tram- 
rails, screw-bars, drift-bolts, bridge bolts, 
switches and frogs. A few useful tables, 
and a cipher for ordering goods are 
added. 
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The Buffalo Fair. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of 
Cicero I. Hamblin and the men associated 
with him who have brought about the for¬ 
mation of the Buffalo International Fair As¬ 
sociation. From the start they have given 
their money, time and skill to further its 
interests. They are about to reap the har¬ 
vest of their unselfish labor, for the success 
of the fair is now assured. 

The fair building is one of the finest for 
the purpose ever put up, and is alike 
creditable to Marling & Burdette, archi¬ 
tects, and to the association. Not a dark 
comer is to be found in the entire building. 
All space is equally advantageous for the dis¬ 
play of exhibits. The galleries from which 
the main floor can be viewed are wide 
enough to accommodate any reasonable 
number of visitors. Evidently the projectors 
have faith in their venture, for it is in¬ 
tended as a permanent affair, and, under 
their management, is likely to be as pros¬ 
perous in the future as it gives promise to 
be now. Every facility for transacting 
business will be given on the grounds, in¬ 
cluding post office, railroad ticket ofiice, 
telegraph and express office. Enmtv |>ossi- 
ble means of transportation, both for pas¬ 
sengers as well as exhibits, have been 
made, tracks having been laid up to the 
grounds. 

The advantages to manufacturers result¬ 
ing from a participation in this fair have 
been recognized. Judging from the in¬ 
terest shown by manufacturers in neigh¬ 
boring and distant States, and by the re¬ 
duced railroad rates to and from Buffalo, 
there will be several million of visitors in 
the city from September 4th to 14th. It has 
been planned to have everything go off 
with vim and snap so that as much will be 
accomplished in two weeks at this fair as 
IS usually done at others in one month. 
Enterprise is contagious, and all exhibit¬ 
ors will realize that a rush at once is much 
preferable to a long drawn-out and 
sleepy month of labored pleasure. All the 
trades will contribute to the exhibit, in 
many instances manufacturing operations 
will be carried on in the building. The 
local manufacturers are rivaling one 
another in their efforts to gain recognition 
for their goods, and those out of the im¬ 
mediate vicinity are no less concerned. 

The proximity of Hamilton, Toronto 
and London, Ont., enables Canadian 
manufacturers to exhibit. This will natur¬ 
ally draw on thousands of Canadians. The 
largeness with which all arrangements are 
being made impresses itself on one. The 
Buffalo Expreits^ one of the enterprising 
papers of this part of the country has 
taken 3000 square feet of space to show 
the entire process of making a newspaper, 
of which two editions will be published 
in the building daily. The minutest 
operations will be performed in full view 
of all who care to interest themselves in 
the mysteries of a laily paper. 

The ]flachlnery Exhlblte. 

Messrs. E. Hampson & Co., of Cort- 
landt street. New York, show their Eclipse 
Corliss engine, and are running one-half 
of Machinery Hall with it. 

The John T. Noye Mfg. Company, 
Buffalo, show their foce Automatic high 
speed engine. The 100 horse-power en¬ 
gine running one-half the machinery oc¬ 
cupies a floor space of 6 feet in width, 
and 16 feet in length. If you do not look 
directly at its 200 revolutions per minute 
you would not become aware that it was 
in motion, for no sound of jar or steam 
reaches the ear so perfectly does it control 
itself. It is a finished piece of modern 
engine building, and Ls attracting well- 
merited attention from all who enter the 
building. 

The Erie City Iron Works exhibit their 
Automatic high-speed engine. Among 


gas en^nes the Otto and Baldwin are 
struggling for the supremacy. The latter 
is doing very effective work running the 
United States Company’s dynamo, which 
furnishes light for the immediate vicin¬ 
ity. The Otto engine is in the same well- 
know’n form with a few new features. Users 
of small |K)wer are showing great interest 
in both these engines. 

The manifold application of electricity 
in an almost unlimited number of ways is 
proved by what is shown here. The 
Electric Service Company, of Buffalo, 
have an exhibit of the Johnson Tempera¬ 
ture Regulator. This combination of elec¬ 
tricity and compressed air, described in 
The Iron Age some time ago, is automa¬ 
tic in operation, and secures an absolutely 
even degree of tenjperature wherever ap- 
lied. It is now' in successful operation in 
wellings, office buildings, schools, libra¬ 
ries, Ac., and proves its value daily dur¬ 
ing the trying winter weather of this 
latitude. 

Another electrical device shown is the 
Electrical Accumulator, in the exhibit of 
the Electro-Dynamic Company, of Phila- 
del])hia. By the use of this simple inven¬ 
tion electricity for lighting and power 
])uq)oscs may be stored up and held on 
tup, so to speak. In many factories and 
even in large central lighting plants these 
batteries have done good service. They 
may be charged during the day while the 
machinery is running, and in use at night 
for lighting when the |X)W'er is shut off. 

The Electric Power Controller Com¬ 
pany, of 34 Dey street. New' York, show’ 
an automatic device, by the use of which 
|X)wer pumps and all moving machinery 
can be controlled from a distance. The 
simple device is arranged to trip valves 
and levers, whereby machinery may be 
stopped in case of an accident by pushing 
the common electric button. The value of 
this invention will be appreciated by all 
mill owmers, where many operatives are 
employed about the machinery', and where 
the liability to accident is great. 

Messrs. Pratt & Letch worth, of Buffalo, 
exhibit a full line of saddlery and coach 
hardware, all of which has been taken di¬ 
rectly from their stock. Their extensive 
works are located at Black Rock, from 
where they supply the market with buckles, 
trimmings, hames and carriage irons in all 
forms. A pair of hames, weighing 200 
pounds, arc shown, but no definite infor¬ 
mation could be obtained as to the kind of 
animal they were made for. The speci¬ 
mens of gray and malleable iron are very 
fine in finish, the latter showing a remark¬ 
able toughneas, some specimens having 
been twisted and beaten into shapes that 
would be a test for lead. The brass, 
bronze, nickel and silver plating shown is 
beautiful. There are pieces of steel cast¬ 
ings made by this firm varying in weight 
from half an ounce to 3462 pounds. Their 
capacity for heavy steel castings is 5 tons. 
All work shown is made in their own 
works, even the paper boxes in which some 
of the smaller pieces are packed. 

The Buffalo Scale Company, of Buffalo, 
have a very creditable aisplay of scales. 
Among the new things they show is a latch 
attachment, which obviates the weighing 
of the scoop on grocers’ scales. Their oil 
scale is also a novelty. A cheese factory 
scale is shown, having seven beams. An 
immense can is placed on the platform, 
and as the milk is poured into this can the 
first beam weighs it, and so on until seven 
separate weigWngs have been made for as 
many different farmers. A suspension 
butchers’ scale is shown, and also a scale 
for weighing and measuring the hight of 
an ambitious lean man and the hopeful fat 
man. Their patent testing machine for 
iron tests the strength of 1 inch iron bars. 
It registers the elastic limit and breaking 
strain. 

I The Burdict bolt forging machine, made 
I by Plumb, Burdict & Barnard, of Buffalo, 


is a new bolt-heading machine, especially 
adapted to head square and hexagonal 
bolts, but equally suitable for special 
sha|K*s. The machine will turn out from 
2000 to 6000 bolts in ten hours, and pre¬ 
vent the bolt from being smaller under the 
head, where the clamps hold it in ordinary 
machines. The maeWnes are quickly ad¬ 
justed, require little power and can head 
bolts of any length. 

H. W. Dopp & Son, Buffalo, show 
butcher and soap-makers’ machinery. 

In the exhibit of Gerhard Lang, of lager 
beer brewing fame, is the Goulding bottle 
washer. This little machine washes 60 
dozen bottles an hour, or about as fast as a 
man can handle them. It looks as if the 
days of w'ashing bottles with shot were 
jMist. Yawman & Erbe, of Rochester, are 
the makers ol the machine. 

The Niagara Stamping and Tool Com¬ 
pany, of Buffalo, make a good exhibit of 
sheet - metal w orkers’ tools, including 
presses, shears, Ac. 

The Dodge Mfg. Company, of Misha¬ 
waka, Ind., show a large assortment of 
sectional wooden pulleys, both for belt and 
friction. Jiluch of the machinery is run 
by them. 

Wurtz A Bchmahl show their malleable 
iron frame elevator buckets. 

David Bell, of Buffalo, a pioneer iron 
l>oat builder in that section, show's numer¬ 
ous models of boats built by him, and 
three steam hammers of novel build. 

The Star Machine Company exhibit their 
blowers. 

John E. Smith A Co., of Buffalo, show 
meat chopping machinery of an improved 
pattern. 

Maischloss Bros, make a fine display of 
files and their file cutting machines. 

FeUhousen A Sherw'ood show injectors, 
ejectors and engineers’ supplies. 

The Cutler Mfg. Company, of Rochester, 
show’ their mailing system for large build¬ 
ings, whereby letters in the upper stories 
of our large ofiice buildings can be mailecl 
w ith as much ease and certainty as on the 
ground floor. 

L. A 1. J. White, of Buffalo, exhibit a 
full line of edge tools and machine knives. 
Their assortment includes tools for coopers, 
carpenters, butchers, Ac., as well as for 
molding and planing machinery. 

The Buffalo Lock Mfg. Company show 
a large line of locks, hinges and door 
fittings. 

The Buffalo Belting Works have in use 
on the two 100 horse-power engines their 
belts as well as on the engines running 
the dynamos of the Brush and Tbompson- 
Houston companies. These belts are made 
practically endless and so secure a good 
bearing surface at all points wben in con¬ 
tact with wheel. They are made in any 
width up to 30 inches and can be made 
larger ii required. The company also 
make washers from strips of leather at the 
rate of 60,000 per day. 

Hodge, Howell A Co., of Buffalo, ex¬ 
hibit their Cockle machine, which is much 
liked by millers throughout the country. 
Frank A Co., Buffalo, exhibit wood- 
w’orking machinery. TTie most marked 
piece is a combination hand and jig saw. 

Bradley A Co., of Syracuse, show some 
fine cushioned trip hammers. They are 
fine specimens of mechanical skill. 

The Springfield Glue and Emery Wheel 
Company show a full line of their grind¬ 
ing machinery, including their automatic 
knife grinder. 

The Shepherd Hardware Company, of 
Buffalo, show their lightning ice-cream 
freezer Queen City, fruit and wine presses, 
toy bank and a large assortment of build¬ 
ers’ hardware. 

Messrs. John C. Jewitt A Co., exhibit 
their refrigerators, water coolers and a 
large line of metal goods in plain brass and 
plated. All show a high appreciation of 
what is novel and artistic in coal-hods, 
'bird-cages, teapots, cuspadores, Ac. 
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Danforth & Clark show a fine line of gas 
appliances in ranges, water heaters, &c. 
Their line of steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus is also well represented. 

The bicycle exhibit is very large, possi¬ 
bly owing to the races in connection with 
the fair. 

Mr. Read & Son, of Boston, show their 
specialty, the New Mail. Mr. Will S. At¬ 
well has the exhibit in charge. The spe¬ 
cial features they call attention to are the 
Trigwell ball head and the Warwick per¬ 
fection backbone and rim, all of which 
have now a well-deserved reputation 
among wheelmen. 

The Overman Wheel Company are the 
makers of the Victor bicycle; they call at¬ 
tention to their Safety with latest improve¬ 
ments. Owing to the small diameter of 
wheels the vibration is great. To over¬ 
come this they have introduced a spring 


to the needs of the day. The entire cycle 
exhibit is fine, showing, at a glance, a high 
order of mechanical perfection and taste. 

Hodge, Howell & Co., exhibit iheir 
Unrivaled elevator head and boot, and 
combined head and hanger. 

The Buffalo Belting Works, in addition 
to their patent web belting used on nearly 
all the running machinery, have a fine ex¬ 
hibit of leather belting. The graphophone 
also is exhibited and attracts a large num¬ 
ber of visitors. 

The Buffalo Express has an immense 
establishment in full operation, showing 
every detail of newspaper work, from 
editing to selling a paper, including tele¬ 
graphic reports. They print the Li^triing 
Express on a Scott perfection press. This 
is more than enterprising, and may prove 
to be the establishment of a new evening 
paper in Buffalo. 



FEED WATER HEATER, MADE BY MESSRS. WARREN WEBSTER & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


fork which absorbs the vibration, and, so 
to speak, carries with it its own good 
road. One foreign manufacture of bicycles 
has an exhibit here in the Club of the 
Coventry Machinists Company, of Coven¬ 
try, England 

The Springfield Roadster is also to be 
seen. This machine is known as one pos¬ 
sessing good qualities as a hill climber and 
coa-ster. The use of the lever in place of 
the crank makes long distance riding a 
pleasure. 

Mes.srs. W. B. Everett & Co., of Boston, 
show the Singer cycles in all patterns. 

The most extensive and varied exhibit 
is that of the Pope Mfg. Company, of 
Boston, which includes bicycles, tricycles, 
«fec., too numerous to mention. Among 
the curiosities is a bicycle made by a Penn¬ 
sylvania boy, and used to ride hundreds 
of miles. The wheels are made of solid 
wood with a fiat hoop u’on tire. It is 
quite a clumsy affair, though it appears to 
have done good service. Next in interest 
is the oldest bicycle in existence. It shows ■ 
by contrast what a vast improvement has | 
been made in the adaptation of the bicycle 


Mr. Charles M. Morse, superintendent of 
machinery, has worked night and day to 
get the machinery hall in running shape, 
and to his efforts are due the promptness 
with which every piece of maeWnery 
started at 10 a.m., September 4. 


The preparations for building the 
armored cruiser Maine at the New York 
Navy Yard are well advanced, and work 
will be begun as soon as a good supply of 
material is delivered. The Maine is the 
heaviest of the vessels yet authorized for 
the new navy, and differs from the earlier 
cruisers, like the Atlanta, the Boston, the 
Charleston and the Baltimore, in carrying 
heavy armor. 


On Thursday, the 6th inst., the Pitts¬ 
burgh and Lake Erie Railroad made a re¬ 
duction in the rates on iron and steel bill¬ 
ets and blooms, in carloads of 24,000 
pounds or over, from Pittsburgh, Char- 
j tiers, Phillipsburg, Beaver, Fallston and 
I Beaver Falls to Cleveland, Ohio, to $1.25 
per gross ton. 


The Webster Feed Water Heater and 
Purifier. 

What is known as the Vacuum feed 
water heater and purifier is being put on 
the market by Messrs. Warren Webster & 
Co., 491 North Third street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The engraving which we annex ex¬ 
plains its construction and operation. 

The apparatus consists of a casing com¬ 
prising an outer vessel or shell, in which 
are located a vaporizing or purifying cham¬ 
ber, a condensing chamber, a sediment 
chamber or receptacle, a delivery-pipe 
communicating with the vaporizing or 
purifying chamber and condensing cham¬ 
ber, water, steam, air and over-fiow pipes, 
as shown in cut. The sediment chamber 
is provided with discharge-pipes and with 
suitable stop-cock and check-valve. The 
purifying chamber is supplied with steam 
through a pipe communicating with the 
exhaust of the engine or other steam sup¬ 
ply and is also provided with an overfiow- 
pipe leading to the drain-pipe of the sed¬ 
iment chamber. 

The pump connection represents the de- 
livery-pipe, which leads from the condens¬ 
ing chamber to the pump. The purifying 
chamber is formed by means of the front 
partitions extending entirely across the 
chamber and down into the .Sediment well. 
In this chamber are located a series of per¬ 
forated trays or plates, and the highest 
plates communicates with the distributing 
device. In the sediment chamber are ar¬ 
ranged a series of inclined plates; these 
plates are inclined in order to insure a per¬ 
fect precipitation of sediment, and also to 
prevent any agitation of the same. The cold 
water inlet-pipe is for supplying water to 
the “purifier ’’and is provided with a cock 
or valve, and this pipe enters the condens¬ 
ing chamber at the top of the casing and 
supplies the water through the pipes in 
the condensing chamber to the distributing 
device. Above the purifying chamber and 
below the pipes in the condensing chamber 
are arranged a series of plates or steps, 
forming an inclined passage to allow' 
vapors to pass freely from the vaporizing 
chamber, but to prevent the condensed 
vapors from returning into the former. 
An air outlet is provided, by means of 
which the air, liberated from the water, is 
withdrawn and prevented from accumulat¬ 
ing in the condensing chamber. A branch 
pipe leads from the discharge-pipe and 
a water gauge communicates with the lat¬ 
ter, showing the amount of water in fhe 
purifying chamber. All the inside parts 
are readily accessible. 

It will be understood that action of the 
apparatus consists in converting the w'ater 
to be purified into vapors, and re-convert¬ 
ing the vapors back into a liquid state by 
the water next entering to be purified. 
The water is supplied to the purifying 
chamber, in which it is subjected to the 
action of heat, w’hich removes the impuri¬ 
ties from the water and causing them to 
fall into the sediment well, the heated 
vapors rising, enter the condensing cham¬ 
ber, and the moment they come in contact 
with the condensing surface the heat in 
the vapors is extracted and imparted to 
the entering volume of water before it 
enters the vaporizing chamber, and the 
vapors then drop in the form of liquid. 

The grease and light impurities are pre¬ 
vented from passing out with the pure 
w ater by the partition wall extending be¬ 
low' the level of the delivery-pipe, which 
entirely prevents them from entering the 
pump. The discharge or grease and scum- 
pipe leads from .the bottom of the inclined 
plate nearest the delivery-pipe and is 
especially adapted for removing grease or 
scum which may^accumulateibyisimply open¬ 
ing the cock. In case too great an amount 
of water should accumulate in the purify¬ 
ing chamber it w'ill pass out through the 
overflow-pipe to the discharge-pipe. 
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Captain Jones on American Bridge 
Steel. 

As the Ironmonger puts it, the “ cat was 
let out of the bag ” by Captain W. H. 
Jones, of the Edgar Thomson and Home¬ 
stead Steel Works, at the meeting of the 
Iron and Steellnstitute. Mr. Jones is re¬ 
ported by our contemporary to have said • 

A word in regm*d to the steel used in the 
United States. Their lx)iler-niakei*s and their 
brid^ constnictoi’s lacked one point in their 
starting out. He said: “Give your chemical 
specifications; start out with a decided chemi¬ 
cal composition in your steel, then all pei*sons 
who bid on the steel bid on equal terms.'’ 
Where the physical properties were alone sjjeci- 
fied. each maker (and there were a mat many 
of them in America) would put in the cheapest 
kind of steel that would possibly reach that 
specification. The general result was that steel 
largely enteretl into the constiniction of bridges 
in the United States that had no business to 
be there. For the boilers alone of the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, their specifications 
were far more rigid than that of tlie Unite<l 
States Govenmient for Iwilers for their ci-uis- 
ers. The Edgar Thomson s-pecifications 
limited the phosTHiorus to O.CKlo, and the manga¬ 
nese to 0.035. When those six?cifications wei-e 
first given out, the steel-makei*s i-efused to con¬ 
form to them, but he insisted, and that was 
the character of the work. He speciliwl that 
no holes were to be punched, and that the 
drift was to be absolutely kept away from the 
work, and he sent an insi)ector to have it car 
ried out. With regard to the bridge material, 
he knew of his own i)ersonal knowledge that 
there had not l)een the moi>er care taken in the 
manufacture of steel. He had seen steel marl** 
for bridge structures; the heat was blown very 
rapidly—in probably eight minutes—the ferro¬ 
manganese was put in cold, and he did not 
think the reaction had taken place yet in that 
steel. (Laughter.) On assuming general 
charge of the Homestead Steel Works, where 
they nad succeeded by a different practipe in 
not making good steel, he radically change<l 
that, and he thought that Mr. Clark w’ould 
testify that the steel he received from the 
Homestead Steel Works in the year 1^88 w'as 
certainly of a very high class. A large series 
of teste were made, showing that the steel was 
homogeneous, and was remarkable in its even 
results; he was sony he hatl not^ot the results 
with him. He fully coincided m everything 
the president had said, and the meeting would 
notice that the heartiest applause came from 
tliat side of the house in which he sat. He 
would now say, in conclusion, as he had said 
to Mr. Clark before, at such another assembkxl 
body of wise men, that he held as a cardi¬ 
nal principle—and again he would say that 
if he haa this great dictatorial power he 
would enforce it, and it should be enforced 
by law—that no member of a bridge con¬ 
struction should have an excess of O.tVi in 
phosphorus. That was the utterm^jst limit 
that he would allow. He was opposed to the 
excess. He would keep the manganese as low 
as possible, as it is a great oxidizing agent, 
particularly in boilers. They could readily 
keep under U per cent, of manganese. To 
start with, however, the chemical properties 
must be spwified; then all conti'actors bidding 
on this bridge steel would enter the race on 
even “tenus.” He wanted first to have the 
chemical composition of the steel correct; then 
the physical teste could follow. (Applamse.) 

How correct this version of the remarks 
of Captain Jones is we are not in a position 
to state. The Ironmonger is very enter¬ 
prising in giving an early report, but at 
times its zeal is evidently greater than its 
discretion. During the same meeting it 
attributed to M. Gautier the following 
choice bit, a part of the discu.ssion on Mr. 
Hadfield’s paper: “They employed a very 
soft kind of steel, because as the head of 
the nail was covered by the hole, they 
were sure that the wear and tear of this 
steel was not higher than it was in the 
steel.” 

While it is possible that Mr. Jones may 
not have been well understood by a re¬ 
porter evidently without technical train¬ 
ing, the conclusions drawn editorially from 
his remarks, in a later issue of the Iron¬ 
monger ^ may prove entertaining. We 
quote in full: 

Bessemer steel manufacturers in this country 
have long been astonished and puzzled by the 
extraordJnary output of the Bessemer works 
of the United States. Not merely in resi>ect of 
the niunber of blows, but also as regards the 
tonnage per week or month, the American mak¬ 


ers of Bessemer steel ai)]Xiar to be foi* ahead of 
us—so far. indeed, that our manufacturers are 
very curious, not to sav anxious, to know “ how 
it hi done ” In Great Britain the practice piu*- 
sued in producing Bessemer steel is fairly imi- 
fonn, and it is generally (ronce<led that consid- 
ei able expedition characterize’^ the work from 
Ix'ginning to end. Yet, with all our skill and 
knowledge, w'e are admittt*dly behind the 
American makers to a vei y marked extent. 
They seem to get more steel in a w eek out of 
7-ton converters than we do from 10-ton con¬ 
verters A remark made at last week’s meet¬ 
ing of the Iron and Steel Institute by Caj)t4iin 
Jones, of the Edgar Tht>mson Steel Works, 
may, ^lerhaps, aid m elucidating the mysttu*y. 
Captam Jones said that proiK*r care had not 
l)een taken in the manufaetui*e of cvrtain 
American steel for bridges, and he “ let the cat 
out of the bag ” by stating that the “ blow* ’ 
was probably performed in not more than eight 
minutes, and the ferromanganest’ put in cold. 
If that [leriod represents anything like the gen¬ 
eral length of time given to the “ blow ” in the 
United States, we need wonder no longer that so 
many heats per shift are got out in the Be.s.se- 


Wells’ Rustless Iron. 


Tl.e Wells Rustless Iron Company, 21 
Cliff street. New York, had for sometime 
previous to this year been manufacturing 
protected ironw'are under the Bower- 
Barff patent.s. A year or more ago, how¬ 
ever, they began experimenting with a 
new’ process, the invention of Mr. W. T. 
Wells, the president of the company, and 
since the first of tne year they have 
been using the Wells process exclusively. 
Iron protected by magnetic oxide has be¬ 
come such a |>opular article in many lines 
of trade that a description of this new proc¬ 
ess will be of interest to our readers. We 
w’ill describe at first the process and fol¬ 
low with a description of the furnace used. 
The charge of iron or steel articles to the 
amount of some 12,000 pounds weight is 
placed in an ordinary mufiie or heating 



Figs. 1 and 2.-^Vertical Longitudinal Sections of Furnace. 
WELLH’ RUSTLESS IRON. 


mer works there. A shortening of the blow¬ 
ing time by from 80 to lOo jier cent, must mean 
a good deal in a week’s work, and the fact goes 
a long way in helping us to understand the 
enormous outputs of the American w orks. It 
is an entirely different question as to whether 
the steel thus produced is what it ought to be. 
If Captain Jones is correctly informed—and so 
able a gentleman cei*tainly is in a position to 
know whereof he speaks—it is obvious that a 
good de 1 of the American Bessemer material 
must be of very poor quality. The very short 
blow is likely to render tliat result moderately 
certain, but to put in the ferromanganese cold 
is quite sufficient to make the product an^dhing 
but steel. In saying this we do not seek to at¬ 
tach ^neral discredit to American Bessemer 
sleel, but desire simply to show that where 
really good and well-made steel is to be turned 
out it is not possible to make it in substantially 
lass time or in much larger quantities than is 
done by our own works. This is true of ordi¬ 
nary rail steel, and is necessarily even more 
emphatic in relation to steel containing speci¬ 
fied percentages of carbon for purposes other 
than rail making. 


It is stated that the French cruiser 
Alger is to have triple-expansion engines 
worked at 240 pounds per square inch, 
furnished by Belleville boilers. 


chamber and there gradually heated dur- 
I ing a period of some 12 hours. It is im¬ 
portant not to heat any part of the charge 
so as to blister it, and yet every part 
must be raised to the dull-red heat re¬ 
quired by the process. The inventor pre¬ 
fers to use the gas made by the w’ell-known 
Siemens’ Producer in heating the charge 
and to admit air in limited quantities into 
the chamber along w ith the gas coming 
from the producers just enough to con¬ 
sume the latter and give a small flame in 
the chamber. During this operation the 
dampers are opened, permitting the es¬ 
cape of the products of combustion into 
the chimney. The heating must be ^adual 
so that the charge will be raised in tem¬ 
perature evenly and equally and all blis¬ 
tering avoided. The increase of tempera¬ 
ture should be so regulated that the max¬ 
imum of heat is reached at the end of 
about 12 hours, though if a smaller charge 
than the one mentioned is used a shorter 
period wull suffice. The surface of the 
charge by this gradual heating is apt to 
become somewhat oxidized both to red 
and black oxide, but the effect is irregular 
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and patchy where it does appear at all, 
and IS not of any general importance in 
the result. The next and final step in the 
process is to turn on a mixture of steam 
and carbonic oxide gas when the chimney 
damper is closed. In this atmosphere of 
steam and carbonic oxide the charge is 
left for some five hours, more or less. The 
heat of the charge at the beginning 
of the operation is a dull-red and 
air should be excluded as far as possible. 
The steam, it is said, need be under little 
ot no pressure, and may or may not be 
super-heated before introducing into the ■ 


feet high, 25 feet long and 6 feet wide. 
Figs. 3 and 4 are horizontal sections of 
the furnace, while Figs. 5 and 6 are trans¬ 
verse vertical sections. The section in Fig. 
1 is made on the line / f (Fig. 3), and on the 
line (Fig. 5). Fig. 2 is a section on the 
line g g (Fig. 5). Fig. 3 is a section on the 
line h h (Fig. 1) ana on the line a a (Fig. 
2). Fig. 5 is a section on the line d d of 
Fig. 6. . Fig. 6 is a section on the line c r 
(Fig. 2). Refernng now to the special 
parts of the furnace V is the gas valve; A 
(Fig. 2) is an air valve; G is a gas flue; H 
■ is a steam valve; C combustion chamber; 


f 




Figs. 3 and 4 .—HoHzontal Sections of Furnace. 




Figs. 5 and 6 .—Transverse Vertical Sections of Furnace. 


WELLS’ RUSTLESS IRON. 


chamber. This final step of the process is 
the essential one, in*which is produced the 
desired result of black or magnetic oxide. 
We will now describe, with the aid of sec¬ 
tional views, the furnace employed, which 
is an ordinary muffle or heating chamber 
of the usual construction. It does not re¬ 
quire any special appliances to make it 
absolutely air or steam tight, or capable of 
standing high pressure, as the Wells proc¬ 
ess, it is said, does not require such elab¬ 
orate or costly apparatus. The inventor 
does not limit himself to the employment 
of any particular kind of apparatus, but 
following is a description of what he con¬ 
siders the best means for carrying out his 
process. Referring to the engravings, 
Figs. 1 and 2 are vertical longitudnal sec¬ 
tions of the furnace, which is built of 
masonry, in the ordinary way, about 5 


O (Fig. 2) an opening into the port cham¬ 
ber I (Fig. 6); h kh ^igs. 1, 4, 5 and (5) 
port holes; T is the main heating chamber; 
with an escape at E (Fig. 3); D is a chim¬ 
ney damper (Fig. 1) and F in the same 
figure is the chimney fine; P (Fig. 2) is a 
checker work in the combustion chamber; 
8 s s are sight holes in the back of heating 
chamber; 7 I are curtains of masonry. 
When the articles are to be treated for the 
production of a rustless oxide on their sur¬ 
face they are placed in the heating cham¬ 
ber T, by being drawn in upon a drag 
through the door B (Fig. 2). The charge 
is gradually heated up through a period of, 
say, 10 to 12 hours, according to the size, by 
means of gas from a Siemens producer, ad¬ 
mitted through the flue G by open¬ 
ing the valve V. A small quantity 
of air is also admitted for the pur¬ 


pose of combustion by opening the valve 
at A, Fig. 2, during which opera¬ 
tion the damper D, Fig. 1, is opened, per¬ 
mitting the escape of the products of com¬ 
bustion to the chimney. The gas, entering 
through V, mingles with the air passing 
through A at the extremity of the curtain, 
and is further mixed with the air by the 
checker-work P in the combustion cham¬ 
ber. The burning gas, passing through 
O, enters the port chamber I (Figs. 3, 
5, 6), from which it passes up through the 
portholes h around, through and over the 
charge in T, and thence through the port¬ 
holes h into the escape flue E, to the 
chimney flue F. When the charge has 
been heated to a dull red, the valve A, 
Fig. 2, is closed and steam is admitted 
through the valve H, the damper D being 
closed. For five hours the charge is sub¬ 
mitted to the action of the mingled steam 
and carbonic oxide gas, the air being ex¬ 
cluded as far as possible. The magnetic 
oxide produced by this proce.ss is de¬ 
scribed as very hard and comparatively 
elastic. It stands frictional wear well, 
but is apt to be injured by hammer blows 
or rough usage. Wherever the coating is 
removed rust will form, but it will not 
burrow under and raise the adjacent coat¬ 
ing. The works of the Wells Rustless 
Iron Company are situated at Little Ferry, 
N. J., but a short distance from Jersey 
(Hty, where there are furnaces for treating 
all kinds of iron and steel. They describe 
their process as especially adapted to 
wrought iron pipe for waiter conveyance, 
grate frames imd fenders, architectural 
ironw’ork, ship work, gas, culinary uten¬ 
sils, cast-iron soil pipes and plumbers’ 
castings, &c. 


Wire Bonnd Wood Hand Wheel. 


For manipulating steam valves on ra¬ 
diators and cylinder lubricators a non¬ 
conducting wheel is required, and, as 
these wheels are usually made of wood, 
they are very easily split and broken off 
by heat or from a slight blow, thus mak¬ 
ing it difficult to open or close the valves, 
and the latter are a constant source of 
trouble. To prevent this trouble and to 
make the wheels more durable Mr. F. 
Lunkenheimer, proprietor of the Cincin- 



Wire Bound Wood Hand Wheel. 

nati Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
brought out a simple and efficient binder, 
the nature of which will be readily under¬ 
stood from the annexed cut. The wheels 
are circumferentially grooved and a wire 
bidder is inserted, the ends of which are 
twisted and sunk in a pit, as shown at A. 
The wire, as well as the groove, may be 
covered with a suitable cement of the 
same color a.s the handle and thereby made 
invisible. The binding of handles in this 
way is not expensive, and, as cheaper 
woods can be used in handles thus bound, 
the extra expense is very little. 
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The Massick & Crooks Hot-Blast 
Store. 


Among the hot-blast stoves which are 
widely used abroad but until lately little 
known in this country is the Massick & 
Crooks which is now being introduced 
by McClure & Schuler, of Pittsburgh. 
Up to August, 1886, 60 of these stoves had 
been built in England and Scotland, the 
following works being equipped with 
them: Askan, 15; Blaine, 4; Seaton- 
Carew, 8; Carlton, 1; Millom, 8; Parton, 
1; Airdeer, 6; Glengamock, 9, and 
Workington, 8. In this country the lust 
were built about ten months since for 
Schoenberger, Speer «& Co., of Pittsburgh, 
and lately contracts have been closed for 
three stoves 16 feet 6 inches by 60 feet for 
the Williamson Iron Company at Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., three stoves, 18 feet by 65 
feet, for one of the Milwaukee furnaces of 
the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
and three for the Brier Hill Iron and Coal 
Company, of Youngstown. 

The accompanying engraving shows the 
construction of the stove. The shell is a 
wrought-iron cylinder with a cone-sha|)ed 
roof. At the apex of the roof is placed a 
chimney to carry off the gases while the 
stove is being heated, thus obviating the 
necessity of having an underground 
chimney flue, and large and expensive 
draft chimney which occupies valuable 
space. The stove has a central combus¬ 
tion, outside of which arc large segmental 
shaped flues which lead the gases down 
and into the outside flues. The latter are 
smaller, segmental in sha^ie, the gases 
passing through them and out through 
the chimney. The walls are all heavy and 
the passes lar^e, thus avoiding the draw’- 
back of securing a large amount of heat¬ 
ing surface at the expense of thin walls. 
McClure & Schuler state that in their ex¬ 
perience that a stove having thick walls 
when thoroughly heated up will retain 
the heat longer. This was demonstrated 
a short time ago. Shoenberger, Speer & 
Co. had a break out at the hearth of their 
furnace. They had the blast off the fur¬ 
nace for eight hours. When work was 
resumed they had 1200° of heat to start 
with. By having a central combustion 
chamber circular in form the greatest heat 
is in the center, thus equalizing the ex¬ 
pansion. This chamber can be entirely 
removed and replaced without disturbing 
any part of the brickwork, and there are 
no straight or parallel w^alls to get out of 
shape from heat expansion and contraction. 
Where the cold blast is introduced into 
the stove it blows against the underside 
of the chimney valve, thus automatically 
closing it. The wdnd breaking its. force 
on the valve before coming in contact 
with any part of the brickwork. This is 
considered very important by the design¬ 
ers, as they find the introduction of the 
blast in another manner cuts out the joints, 
w eakening the walls. 

For cleaning, a series of plug holes with 
tight-fitting caps are provided, as showm 
in the plan. Through these holes a small 
coil chain is passed to the bottom of 
flue; a spring scraper that neatly fits the 
flue is attachecl and the chain is wound.up 
by a portable crane shown on elevation. 
An arrangement is also provided by which 
the flues can be blow'n out as desired. The 
stove flues being divided into six com¬ 
partments. a cleaning door is used to get 
access into the bottom of stove. On these 
doors there is a fly-back relief-door, which 
is suddenly opened when the pressure is 
on the stove, causing a rapid flow of the 
blast toward the flues w^hose relief-door is 
open. By this means the flues are to a great 
extent cleaned. These doors are opened 
alternately when changing from blast to 
gas In the case of the stoves erected at 
the furnace of Schoenberger, Speer & Co., 
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in Pittsburgh, about ten months ago, the 
only cleaning ever done since starting was 
to remove the accumulation ot dust at the 
bottom of the stove and that was done 
only once. 

Schoenberger, SjSeer & Co. report that 
after eight months’ use the stoves gave 
1400° to 1600° of blast temperature as 
readily as when they were first used, and 
that during that time they have not 
noticed any weakness in any part. The 
following is a copy of the record of the 
casts, running on Bessmer metal, from 
August 2d to 10th: 


Cast No. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

1021. 

. 2.32 

0.002 

1022. 

. 2.30 

0.004 

1023. 

. 2.35 

0.006 

1024. 

. 2.15 

0.004 

1025. 

. 2.31 

0.002 

1026. 

. 2.63 

trace 

1027. 

. 2.74 

trace 

1028. 

. 2.75 

trace 

1029. 

. 2.10 

0.O05 

1080. 

. 2.32 

0.01 

1031. 

. 2.47 

trace 

1082. 

. 2.55 

trace 

1033. 

. 2.29 

0.004 

1034. 

. 2.35 

trace 

1035. 

. 2.01 

0.01 

ia36 . 

. 2.55 

trace 

1037. 

. 2 52 


1038. 

. L96 

trace 

1039. 

. 2.04 

0.008 

1040. 

. 2.17 

trace 

IWl . 

. 2.17 

trace 

1042. 

. 2.12 

trace 

1043. 

. 2.12 

0.003 

1044. 

. 2.08 

trace 

1045. 

. 2.73 

none 

1046. 

. 2.13 

0.002 

1047. 

. 2.28 

0.007 

1048. 

. 2.25 

0.003 

1049. 


trace 

1050. 

. 2.23 

0.004 

1051. 


0.085 

1052. 


0.004 

1053. 

. 2.25 

0.003 

1054. 

. 2.52 

trace 

1055. 


0.002 

1056 . 


0.002 


The consumption of fuel to the ton of 
iron during- that time is reported by Schoen¬ 
berger, Speer & Co. to have been 2018 
pounds of coke. 

Pittsburgh Nall Manafactnrers. — 

Announcement is made that Shoenberger 
& Co., formerly one of the largest nail- 
niaking concerns of Pittsburgh, have de¬ 
cided to abandon that industry and will 
shortly dispose of their nail machines, 92 
in number. The principal reason ad¬ 
vanced for this step is that after the vLsual 
summer stoppage for repairs and opera¬ 
tions were about to be resumed the nailers 
in the employ of the firm demanded a con¬ 
siderable advance on the regular scale for 
cutting chisel-pointed nails, the manufact¬ 
ure of which is a specialty of the firm. 
This demand was refused and the nail 
factory has been closed down. The retire¬ 
ment of this firm from the nail business 
leaves but two concerns in Pittsburgh en¬ 
gaged in the manufacturing of nails. These 
are Jones & Laughlins, Limited, and Chess, 
Cook & Co., with 68 and 96 nail machines 
respectively. Less than five years a^o 
there were nearly as many nails made in 
^^burgh as in Wheeling, while to-day 
it is probable that the smallest concern in 
Wheeling is making more nails than are 
manufactured by the two remaining works 
in Pittsburgh. The principal reason of 
this great change here is the fact that the 
Pittsburgh nail manufacturers have been 
compelled for years to pay more for nail 
cutting than is paid in either Wheeling or 
at any of the factories located in Ohio. It 
is a well-known fact that for months past 
the Wheeling manufacturers have been 
selling nails in Pittsburgh for less money 
than the Pittsburgh manufacturers can 
make them. For this reason the manu¬ 
facturers at Pittsburgh have gradually 
given up the manufactnre of nails, and, 
unless a wonderful revival in the trade 
should take place, the manufacture of 
nails at ttiat city will soon be a thing of 
the pai^t. 


The Iron and Steel Institnte. 

Edinburgh Meeting. 


The first paper read before the Iron and 
Steel Institute at the Edinburgh meeting, 
by Daniel Adamson, on a compound lever¬ 
testing machine of 15,000 powers, is not 
of sufficient interest to call for reproduc¬ 
tion, especially since the accompanying 
drawings have not yet been published. 
The second contribution to the proceed¬ 
ings of the meeting, by R. A. Haafield, of 
Sheffield, is likely to attract more general 
attention, since it gives additional data on 
manganese Steel. 

This new steel has drawbacks that at 
present interfere with its usefulness and 
commercial introduction. The chief one 
met with is its hardness. The majority of 
articles used in machine construction of 
any kind must be tooled, fitted or adjusted 
to shape, and this is ali^ost out of the 
question with this material—in fact, in its 
machining it may be described as equal to 
the hardness of chilled iron. No doubt, 
by experiments and perseverance, this and 
other difficulties will be overcome, and 
possibly this very drawback may eventu¬ 
ally prove a blessing in disguise, inasmuch 
as should some better method of machining 
or finishing be perfected, it should be 
equally beneficial to all branches of engi¬ 
neering. 

A series of experiments was commenced 
at the Hecla works, Sheffield, some few 
years a^, it being thought possible that 
steel with high manganese might give a 
hard material, somewhat like spiegelcisen, 
but without the brittleness of the latter, 
seeing that the carbon should be so much 
reduced. After many trials a material 
was produced combining great strength 
with hardness, but the puzzLng and appar¬ 
ently paradoxical result was discovered 
that, although steel, if it may be so termed, 
with 4 to 6 per cent, of manganese, and 
less than i per cent, of carbon, was so brit¬ 
tle that it could be powdered under a hand- 
hammer, yet, by adding twice this amount 
of manganese, just the contrary effect was 
produced, and a material was obtained 
containing many apparently new proper¬ 
ties, as compared with any iron or steel 
hitherto manufactured. Briefiy, the ma¬ 
terial may be described as follows: That 
containing from 2^ to 6 per cent, is ex¬ 
tremely brittle in its cast state; then a 
return in strength gradually takes place, 
and, with about 9 to 10 per cent., a cast 
bar, 2i inches square, can be bent consid¬ 
erably out of the straight without break¬ 
ing. This continues up to about 14 or 15 
per cent., when a decrease occurs in actual 
toughness, though not in transverse 
strength, and after about 20 per cent, is 
passed, then a rapid decrease again takes 
place. It should be stated that these re¬ 
marks apply specially to the material in its 
cast state. 

Possibly, if ferromanganese were made 
with less carbon, or if pure metallic man¬ 
ganese could be obtained, the maximum 
of strength might occur with even higher 
manganese; but now, as the higher per¬ 
centages are approached—say over 16 per 
cent.—the experiments become more com¬ 
plicated, owing to the presence of IJ to 2 
per cent, of carbDn, which must necessa¬ 
rily interfere with the action of the man¬ 
ganese. It would be interesting to note 
the effect of adding metallic manganese— 
i.e.y without any carbon, but, after many 
attempts, the writer has been unable to 
obtain such a metal. Samples supplied as 
pure manganese were generally found to 
contain not more than about 90 per cent.— 
in fact, it seems doubtful whether the 
exact characteristics of the metal are really 
known, and probably the samples under 
examination, and supposed to be pure, 
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have been mixed with impurities. Man¬ 
ganese steel is not so liable to honeycombs 
as ordinary steel, and the addition of silicon 
IS unnecessary. It is very fiuid, and can 
be run into thin sections, but cools more 
rapidly than ordinary steel, and its con¬ 
traction is decidedly greater. This latter 
fact explains the reason of its piping and 
settling so much, both in the ingots and 
in castings; with proper heads or runners, 
however, this difficulty can be obviated. 
It is manufactured by any of the ordinary 
steel-making processes, the basis—«.<?., the 
material before the ferromanganese is 
added, being preferably decarbonized iron 
(practically pure iron, Fe), or mild steel 
The ferromanganese is added in a molten 
state, or very highly heated. The steel is 
then ready for casting into ingots or other 
forms. It is most important that the car¬ 
bon should be kept as low as possible, 
especially in the 14 per cent, material, 
where it should not exceed about 1 per 
cent, or the product will be inferior. For 
this reason the ferromanganese used should 
contain high percentages of mauMnese, 
such as 80 to 84 per cent., now easily pro¬ 
curable at as low a price as 9 shillings per 
ton. About 0.50 per cent, of the man¬ 
ganese is oxidized—that is to say, to ob¬ 
tain a steel with about 13 per cent., about 
13^ per cent, of manganese must be added. 
In other words, the following mixture 
gives the above analysis: 

Poimds. 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent. 376 

Very mild steel or decarbonized iron... 1,865 

Total.2,240 


This would give a ton of 13 per cent, 
manganese steel. 

MANGANESE STEEL, 7^^ PER CENT. AND 
UPWARD. 

A. Orjiit State .—After passing about 7 
per cent, an increase in strength occurs, 
and with about 10 per cent, a 2i inch 
square bar will bend considerably before 
breaking, although with a comparatively 
low transverse strength, the latter rapidly 
rising as the manganese increases, but the 
samples with higher manganese and higher 
transverse strength are not so tough as this 

10 to 14 per cent, material. Speaking of 
these latter percentages, it has been found 
from the commencement of the experi¬ 
ments with this material that, notwith¬ 
standing its toughness as ordinarily cast, 
an extraordinary gain in strength is ob¬ 
tained by methods which, in ordinary 
steel, would cause brittleness, water crack¬ 
ing and other defects. This process is 
termed “water-toughening,” and consists 
in heating the article under treatment to 
about 1800° or 2000° F., and then plung¬ 
ing it into cold water. The nearer the 
above temperatures are approached, and 
the colder the water, the tougher will be 
the material. The wnter is at present un¬ 
able to say whether this treatment would 
be found applicable, and in the same de¬ 
gree beneficial, with articles of large size. 
Out he believes that with proper apparatus 
and methods of cooling, such as the rapid 
introduction of cold water into the bath 
to keep down the temperature, similar 
benefits would result. As, however, the 
difficulty of tooling and machining this 
material has not been overcome this point 
has not been experimented upon. The 
beneficial action of the water-toughening 
process will be seen from the actual results 
and tests obtained with the different ar¬ 
ticles described in this paper. It will also 
be seen that this toughening applies equally 
to material in its cast ana in its forged 
state, and in both cases the increase in 
strength may, without exaggenition, be 
termed most remarkable. 

Take, for example, small pieces of this 
material in its cast state, 12 inches long, 

11 inches wide, and | inch thick. After 
water-toughening, notwithstanding their 
hardness and stiffness, such strijis can be 
bent double cold, almost in the same way 
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as a piece of the mildest forced steel, the 
apparently contradictory qualities of hard¬ 
ness and toughness being here obtained. 
This material has been te.sted and found 
well adapted, owing to its combined hard¬ 
ness and toughness, for couplers as used 
in coupling railway rolling stock in 
America, where nearly all cars or wagons 
have a coupler, drawbar, and buffer com¬ 
bined in one. The writer’s firm has now 
the sole license out of America for making 
the well-known Janney coupler, so largely 
used on leading railroads in America, and 
introduced into this country by Mr. A. 
Davis, C.E., of Westminster. The couplers 
tested weighed 125 pounds each, and in 
no place excepting at the jaws are the 
castings more than | inch thick. 

The tests were made with an ordinary 
drop tup, weighing 2324 pounds, sliding 
between steel rails, and the hight could 
be varied from 1 to 27 feet. Each cast¬ 
ing was placed vertically, the tup falling 
upon the jaws, and the permanent set 
being carefully measured after each blow. 
All the couplers except No. 1 were made 
at the Iladtield Steel Foundry Company's 
works. 

No. 1. American malleable iron casting. 

No. 2. Manganese steel casting (Mn., 
9.37 per cent.), tested just as cjtst. 

No. 3. Mild steel casting (carbon, 0.25 
per cent). The material of which this 
coupler was ciist had a tensile strength of 
32 tons per square inch, with an elonga¬ 
tion of 30 per cent, on 2 inches. 

Nos. 4 and 5. Water-toughened man¬ 
ganese steel castings with 9.75 and 14.25 
percent. Mn., respectively. 

Table I gives a sumnary of the tests and 
effects produced by the total forces ex¬ 


iron and steel, has experimented with this 
material and found that it bent while blue 
hot from 21 (lowest) up to 36 (highest) 
times, as against 3 to 5 for Low Moor iron, 
and 2^ to 7 for very mild Siemens steel. 
At a blue heat, therefore, it seemed to work 
better than iron. The Chatillon Company, 
in France, are experimenting with this 
material in the direction of using it for 
armor jdates and other purposes. Another 
noteworthy test has been made with a cast 
flanged pipe No. 671 (Mn., 13.5 per cent). 
Notwithstanding the thinness of the walls 
(I incli), it safely bore a pressure of 5600 
pounds per square inch and did not burst 
until 6160 pounds had been applied. 

All the foregoing examples were water- 
toughened specimens. Other specimens, 
tested in their ordinary cast state, may be 
mentioned, such us a cast axe which has 
chopped through scpiare (cold) iron, and 
cast razors, which, while not equal to those 
of ordinary steel, have done fairly well. 
Still, owing to the peculiar softness 
noticed with this material when under 
compres.sion, it is hardly suitable for tools | 
carrying a thin cutting edge. In grind¬ 
ing up a manganese steel axe, Mr. C. W. 
Hubbard, of Pittsburgh, noticed that the 
material possessed a close, hard and pecul¬ 
iarly greasy nature, and he considered 
that it jiossessed the very essence of anti¬ 
friction. A bearing was put to work at 
the Hecla foundry, under a shaft 2^ inches 
in diameter, carrying a load of 3 cwt., and 
after having been at work 2^ years it is 
but slightly worn. It is estimated that 
the number of revolutions made by the 
shaft has been close u|K)n 5,000,000. As 
indicating its toughness, and showdng how 
even practical steel makers may be de- 


Table 1.— Comparison of Sets Produced by the Different and Total Forces Exerted on 

each Casting. 
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96.79 

180.82 

236.84 

320.87 
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No. 8. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 
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\ not broken f 


s £3 

22 ^ 8 


Inch. 
0.15 set 
0.35 “ 

0.50 “ 

0.5,5 “ 

( 0.a5 “ 

) not broken 


erted on each casting. The effect of low 
temperature on these castings has been 
noted by Mr. Harrington, mechanical en¬ 
gineer of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad. A light manganese 
knuckle, weighing about 50 pounds, be¬ 
longing to a coupler head, was immersed 
for 30 hours in a freezing mixture of salt 
and ice. The casting was so cold that 
upon touching it the hand was “burnt.” A 
drop tup was then allowed to fall upon it 
from a hight of 25 feet, the only effect 
being a slight indentation in the casting. 
It may be also mentioned that the effect of 
higher temperature upon this steel has 
been noticed and that no change is ob¬ 
served until a temperature of about 400° 
F. is reached. For particulars of the fore¬ 
going temperature tests the writer is in¬ 
debted to Mr. J. D. Weeks, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who has taken special interest as to 
this steel in America. As regards the ef¬ 
fects of increasing temperature, Mr. Stroh- 
meyer, who has read an interesting paper 
upon a similar point as affecting ordinary 


ceived in the appearance of its fractures, 
it may be stated that when the material 
was being tested at the Qrescent Steel 
Works, Pittsburgh, the blacksmith to 
whom an ingot was given to break was 
inclined to be sarcastic as to the “scalded 
ingot” (Mn. 10.89 per cent.), as it was 
termed, and said that it would be easily 
broken with a sledge hammer. Not only 
was he unable to do this, but ten blows 
from the stenm hammer w ere required to 
cause a fracture. A singular point about 
the fractured appearance of the 9 per cent, 
material may also be mentioned. When 
water-toughened, though the metal is 
greatly increased in strength, this is 
certainly not owing to structural changes, 
as the pronounced form of crystallization 
of the ingot or casting is not to the eye in 
any way altered. It will, therefore, be 
understood how’ difficult it is to offer any 
satisfactory explanation of the gain in 
strength by this treatment, which, in all 
ordinary steel, would be so detrimental. 
Another important use of this material, 


and one w’hich led to the commencement 
of these experiments, is its application as 
a hard material for car and other wheels, 
to compete with those made of chilled 
iron in America and elsewhere. The dif¬ 
ficulty was at once met with that if the 
wheel was cast in one piece, although ex¬ 
ceedingly tough, it is hanl to the tool 
throughout, and it is impracticable to bore 
out the boss. Attempts were made to 
cast, in the boss, soft steel or iron bushes, 
but this w'as generally unsuccessful owing 
to the contraction splitting the lx)ss when 
cooling. A more successful method has 
been that of casting the wheel in two 
parts, then bolting or otherwise fastening 
them together; or that of casting in the 
hard tire wrought iron or soft steel arms, 
on to which an ordinary soft steel boss 
could be afterward bored, was cast. In 
either of these cases the tires are readily 
trued or ground up, as practiced in Amer¬ 
ica. Wheels of this class have been used 
w ith satisfactory results. On the Notting¬ 
ham tramw ays a set ran over 30,000 miles 
under severe conditions, the gradients 
averaging as much as I in 18 for about one- 
half the route of the daily journey. In 
this case a peculiar point w'as noticed— 
viz., that whereas the cast-iron wheels are 
liable to slip when going down an incline 
the chilled brake-blocks bite much more 
effectively on manganese w’heels, enabling 
the car to be stopped sooner. The Chester 
Tramways Company has had a set run¬ 
ning for over two years, which up till now 
have run over 45,000 miles, ana are not 
yet worn out. Wheels of this description 
can be tested with more than 100 blows 
with a heavy sledge-hammer without frac¬ 
ture occurring, and at the same time the 
tire is so hard that a chisel will not touch it. 
A set put to w ork in America has already run 
200,000 miles, under heavy engines ol the 
consolidation tyjie, on the New York and 
New’ England Ridlroad. The life of 
ordinary chilled iron wheels does not 
average more than 50,000 miles. 

B. Forged State .—The original g^ives 
elalx>rate tables of tests and analyses and 
diagrams, too extensive for reproduction, 
but the following examples will suffice to 
show’ some of the results. A steel carry¬ 
ing 13.75 per cent. Mn., when water- 
toughened, possessed a tensile strength of 
65 tons per square inch, with 50.7 per 
cent elongation on 8 inches. Another 
specimen, with 14.27 per cent. Mn., gave 
69 tons and 46 per cent. In the latter 
case, calculating the breaking-load on the 
area of the bar at the moment of fracture, 
the load was equal to the high amount of 
102 tons per square inch. Another sam¬ 
ple gave 65.61 tons with 48.4 per cent, 
elongation, and was still unbroken. As 
before pointed out, after passing about 14 
]>er cent, the material again loses strength. 
This is no doubt owing to the higher 
amount of carbon necessarily present. 
Nevertheless, it has been possible to forge 
specimens with 20 and even 22 per cent, 
manganese and over 2 per cent, carbon. 
Thas, while an alloy of 97J per cent, of 
iron and 2t of carbon is practically un- 
forgeable, an example is here met with 
where an alloy of 78 per cent, of iron, 2 
per cent, of carbon ana the rest of manga¬ 
nese is quite malleable. Ingots and cast¬ 
ings containing 14 per cent, of manganese 
and weighing 28 to 30 cwt. have been 
successfully cast and forged; these may be 
termed fairly large pieces. 

It has been thought by eminent metal¬ 
lurgical authorities, if this material was 
not a true alloy or steel, that in large 
masses the manganese would concentrate 
or separate toward the center, such as has 
been found to be the case in ordinary steel 
ingots. The above examples, however, 
prove that this is not so, as wire rods No. 
8 B.W.G., drawn out of blooms made 
from ingots about 18 inches square, were 
found quite uniform in their percentage of 
manganese, as compared with the analysis 
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of the original ingots, thus proving that 
this man^nese steel is a true and stable 
eompound or alloy. Care must be taken 
not to overheat the ingots, or they burst 
and crack under the hammer. With 
proper care, however, there is not much 
trouble beyond that the steel works hard, 
or similarly to tool steel containing, say, 
IJ to per cent, carbon. As in lower 
percentage, so in this, the peculiar crys¬ 
tallization noted entirely disappears after 
forging, and a close grained metal is ob¬ 
tained. The bars, as received from the 
forge, are comparatively brittle, but re¬ 
heating to a yellow heat, and cooling in 
air, increases the ductility five or six times. 
It is, however, specially with the water- 
toughening process, as already mentioned, 
that the extraordinary toughness, which is 
the special characteristic of this steel, is 
noticed. Oil has a beneficial effect, but not 
equal to that of either water or sulphuric 
acid, this, no doubt, being owing to its 
slower conductivity. The operation of 
merely heating the forged test-bar to yel¬ 
low heat and cooling it in air has a very 
beneficial effect, the elongation in most 
cases showing a considerable increase, and 
the tensile strength, also rising 8 or 10 
tons per square inch. It is somewhat 
curious to notice the remarkable rise both 
in tenacity and elongation in the 14 per 
cent., as compared with the 10 per cent, 
matenal. Wny should the extra 4 per 
cent, manganese cause such a remark¬ 
able difference ? The writer thought 
that possibly this 14 per cent, material 
might owe its increased tensile strength 
to the higher carbon present, but an 
experiment proved that this was not so, 
as a 10^ per cent, sample, with similar 
carbon to the 14 per cent., gave no higher 
tensile strength and its elongation was 
decidedly less. 

The following tests were made to com¬ 
pare the forged and water-toughened man¬ 
ganese steel, carrying Mn. 12.55 per cent., 
with the best quality of steel as used in 
railw-ay axles. The tup was the same as 
that used for the coupler tests, the axle 
being reversed after each blow; bearings 
3 feet apart; weight of tup, 20| c^ivt. 
The bars were 4-^ inches diameter and 4 
feet 6 inches long. The results of these 
tests show that on the manganese steel bar 
or axle an energy of 498 foot-tons only 
produced total deflections of 39 inches 
(i. e.y the sum of all the deflections), 
whereas in the special steel axle an energy 
of 48 foot-tons produced* total deflections 
of l05i inches. 

Table Comparison of Deflections Pi'oduced 
on each Axle. 


Effect p r o - 
ducod by the 
number of 
blows as un¬ 
der. 

Energy devel¬ 
oped in foot- 
tons. 

Sum of permanent deflec¬ 
tions or bends in inches 
produced on 

No. 1 

Special steel 
axle. 

No. 2 

Mantranese 
steel axle. 

At the 5tb. 

79.883 

24.958 

8.501 

At the10th 

208.531 

86.188 

19.403 

At the 15th 

348.591 

j 105.248 

)and broken 

j- 30.212 

At the20tb 

487.988 

. 

j 39.491 

(and broken 


The peculiarly combined toughness, 
hardness and stiffness of the forged man¬ 
ganese steel are ver}^ clearly brought out 
in these tests. The material, therefore, 
seems specially adapted to resist severe 
stress before fracture, and yet, at the same 
time, to show very slight alteration under 
stress. 

Peculiar Hardness .—It is somewhat dif¬ 
ficult to describe this quality, because all 
the specimens are exceedingly hard—in 
fact, it is scarcely possible to machine any 
of them on a practical scale. Yet such 
hardness varies considerably in degree, 
being most intense in the cast material 
containing 5 to 6 per cent, of manganese, 
which no tool will face or touch. A slight 
decrease then occurs, and the 10 per cent. 


material gives comparatively the softest 
condition. Upon a further addition of 
manganese an increase again takes place, 
and at 22 per cent, it is very hard, though 
still not so much so as in the 5 per cent, 
material. An example may be given of 
the forged test-bar with (Mn. 14 per cent.) 
which elongated 44| per cent, without 
fracture, and sustained a tensile load of 67 
tons per square inch. This was put under 
a double-geared 18-inch drill, and more 
than an hour was occupied in drilling one 
hole i inch diameter by J inch deep. Even 
to do this, it was requhitc to run at the 
slowest possible speed, or the edge of the 
drill would have given way. Yet this 
specimen could be indented by a hammer, 
so that, while so hard, it may be said to 
possess a special kind of softness. This 
softness, if it may be so termed, is notice¬ 
able when testing the material for com¬ 
pression. Specimens of 10 per cent, man¬ 
ganese steel, 1 inch long by 0.79 inch 
diameter, although requiring several days’ 
preparation in the lathe, owing to their 
hardness, yet, under a compression load of 
100 tons per square inch, shortened 0.25 
inch, and the harder kind (15 to 20 per 
cent. Mn.) 0.1 to 0.13 inch. Ordinary mild 
steel would shorten 0.5 inch under the 
same load, but chilled iron or hardened 
steel would stand this test without any 
alteration. It is difficult to explain the 
cause of this peculiar hardness, because 
manganese, when added to copper, does 
not produce this remarkable change, and 
why, therefore, should manganese added 
to iron, which in its pure state is but little 
harder than copper, produce such a hard 
alloy? 

MANOAKESE STEEL IN FRANCE. 

M. Gautier, in the discussion of the 
paper, referred to experiments being car¬ 
ried on at the Chatillon et Commentry 
works, in France, where castings up to 4 
and 5 tons in weight have been made. 
They began with horseshoes, using steel 
with 12 per cent, of manganese; but there 
was this difficulty. Nails were used with 
horseshoes, and it was necessary when they 
projected from the foot of the horse to cut 
or file them, but if they were made of the 
same material it was difficult to find a tool 
that would cut or file them. That led to 
the use of another kind of material for the 
nails. An experiment was now being 
made on a large scale with some cavalry 
regiments in France. Considerable suc- 
ce^ had also been obtained in making cast 
wheels for small mining cars. The diffi¬ 
culty was in drawing the pieces quickly 
enough from the mold and putting them in 
water to get the proper temperature. If 
they were not taken out quickly enough 
some shrinkage would take place. The 
most interesting application of the metal 
was, perhaps, in the direction of armor 
plating. That, of course, was a difficult 
matter, because artillery experiments could 
not be carried out on a reduced scale. 
Some difficulty also had been experienced 
from the manganese steel being too high in 
carbon, and some cracking had taken place 
in dipping the armor plates in water, but 
they hoped soon to be able to make a better 
quality of steel with a reduced amount of 
carbon. He had explained at a meeting 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers his 
view’s on the influence of carbon on general 
metallurgy. The cast steel wiis made with 
carbon. The Sheffield school, making 
first-class steel with carbon, might be said 
to represent the golden age of carbon; but 
new’ processes like the Bessemer and the 
Siemens-Martin had induced persons in 
enlarging the area of manufacture to try 
the influence of certain impurities. Car¬ 
bon appeared to be a very bad companion, 
and as he had shown in a paper in 1876, 
phosphorus might remain in steel without 
much trouble if there was no carbon at all. 
The same fact had been observed with re¬ 
gard to silion, and it was now also 


observed with reference to manganese. 
The less carbon there w^as in manganese 
steel the better it would certainly be. But 
it was impossible to make manganese steel 
with, say, 12 per cent, of manganese with¬ 
out having a very high amount of carbon 
also. Some experiments were now being 
made with ferromanganese to reduce the 
percentage of carbon, and they would 
show whether such a result was practi¬ 
cable. 


Lonigyille Fall Celebration. 

The City of Louisville, Ky., was given 
up to the great Industrial Parade on the 
5th inst. Business being entirely sus¬ 
pended, the street cars stopped and the 
thoroughfares, which w’ere profusely dec¬ 
orated, were literally crowded with visitors 
and sightseers. The Fall Celebration was 
handsomely inaugurated, and for the rest 
of the month festivities and attractions of 
various kinds will be carried on. The rail¬ 
roads entering Louisville are aiding ma¬ 
terially in crowding the city with strangers 
by giving reduced rates of fare. The 
parade was one hour and a half in passing 
a given point, and was headed by Gov. 
S. B. Buckner and staff and a committee 
of the Commercial Club. Following came 
the entire Louisville Fire Department, of 
which the city is justly proud. Among 
the attractive floats were displays by the 
following firms known to the readers of 
The Iron Age : B. T. Avery & Sons had 
four floats of plows and cultivators, all 
beautifully finished ; on the top of one 
wagon was a mammoth 40-hor8e plow. 
The Southwestern A^cultural Works 
showed their grain drills, cider presses, 
corn shellers and feed cutters, and inter¬ 
spersed with the farm implements. Fulton, 
Conway & Co., showed the products of 
their hub and spoke factory, having a large 
wheel 16 feet in diameter, revolving among 
other wheels. W, B. Belknap & Co., 
made a very handsome display of their 
hardware specialties and tools. ^W. T. 
Pyne exhibited an engine and corn mill m 
operation. Stratton & Terstegge and the 
Bridgeford Company displayed stoves and 
ranges of all kinds. The Fischer Leaf 
Company had out enough mantels to 
furnish several houses. The lumber dis¬ 
lay was well managed. The Fall Cele- 
ratinn is due entirely to the efforts of 
the Commercial Club, an organization just 
one year old, composed of young men, 
and numbering 687 active members. The 
result of the Commercial Club has been the 
infusion of new life to general business and 
enterprises through the State, of the open¬ 
ing up the mineral and timber lands of 
Eastern Kentucky, and bringing to the 
city 45 new manufacturing enterprises, 
among them some very important ones, 
such as the Louisville Cotton Mills Com¬ 
pany, the Astoria Veneer and Lumber 
Company, the Gay nor Electric Company, 
the S. Western Mfg. Company and a num¬ 
ber of others._ 

Johnstown Freight Rates. -The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
have restored the old rates on iron and 
steel from Johnstown, Uniontown, Mount 
Pleasant, Scottdale and Everson, which 
are about 10 per cent, higher than those 
from Pittsburgh to Western points. Some 
time ago the rates from these points were 
reduced to the same basis as those from 
Pittsburgh, but the opposition manifested 
by the manufacturers of that city was so 
great that in justice to them the railroad 
companies restored them. Under the tariff 
now in force the Pittsburgh manufactur¬ 
ers are not discriminated against in any 
way. • _ 

The Cleveland police authorities have 
decided to permit no more red flags in that 
city. 
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Joseph Pool is at the head of an English 
and American syndicate which proposes to 
build a railroad across Mexico from Gulf 
to Ocean, and claims to have obtained a 
subsidy from the Mexican Government 
for the purpose. The western terminus, 
it is declared, will be Tonala, on the 
Pacific, and the Eastern, San Juan Vau- 
tista, on the River Griyalva, about 100 
miles from the Gulf. This river is very 
deep, and will receive vessels drawing 25 
feet of water as far inland as the proposed 
railroad terminus. The len^h of the 
road would be 225 miles, and by this line 
the route to New York would be 800 miles 
shorter than by the Isthmus of Panama. 
The necessary capital, it is said, has been 
obtained, and President Diaz, of Mexico, 
is said to be actively interested in the 
scheme. Tliis is the second transcontin¬ 
ental project recently set on foot in 
Mexico. 

The United States Superintendent of 
Repairs in this city reports to the Super¬ 
vising Architect of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment approving the suggestion first put 
forth by the New York Produce Ex¬ 
change that the property bounded by 
Bowling Green, Whitehall and State 
streets be bought as a site for the new Ap¬ 
praiser’s stores and Custom House. He 
calculates that $3,000,000 would be a fair 
valuation for the land thus taken. 

The situation in the petroleum markets 
at this time is more interesting than it has 
been for several years. There are indica¬ 
tions of a combination of big operators to 
put up the price of crude oil, and the 
movement of the market in the past few 
days is taken as evidence that the combine, 
if there is one, is not without its influence. 
The big shut-down movement of the Pro¬ 
ducers’ Ph’otective Association expires on 
the 1st of November, and by that time the 
stocks will have been reduced from 
31,000,000 to 20,000,000 barrels. Besides 
reducing stocks the work of the Produc¬ 
ers’ Association has lowered the daily 
output of the wells from 72,000 barrels to 
38,000. It is now proposed to pool the 
oil and sell it through a committee of 
trustees, who will also regulate production 
and restrict the drilling limits. | 

The transportation lines of steamers on 
the northern lakes, although reinforced by 
a large addition of tonnage from the ship¬ 
yards during the early part of the year, 
report that the business offered to them 
during the season thus far is in excess of 
their capacity. Every freight line, it is 
said, could have used a larger fleet to ad¬ 
vantage The “ liners ” have not monopo¬ 
lized the lake trade, either. In August one 
agency at Chicago chartered “tramp” 
vessels to move over 2,000,000 bushels of 
graip, and six other agencies arranged for 
the carrying of about 8,000,000 bushels 
more. The shipyards are not likely to re¬ 
main idle. Capt. James Davidson, the 
Bay City shipbuilder, says: “Whatever 
the close of the season may be there will 
be considerable building. The movement 
toward craft of immense size and high 
speed seems at an end, and prospective 
builders favor steamers of 2000 tons or 
65,000 bushels capacity, and power to 
make 12 miles an hour. They seem to 
think that with the class of freight the 
lake marine has to carry a higher speed is 
not economical, and boats that can get 
around the harbors easily are the most sat¬ 
isfactory. ” 

The third of a fleet of six steel steam¬ 
ships contracted to be built by the Globe 
Iron Shipyard, at Cleveland, was launched 
on the 4th inst., and will at once take her 
place in the Northern Line, between 
Buffalo and Duluth. She is called the 
Northern King. Two more steamers of 


the same line are already, on the blocks, 
and still another goes onto the blocks from 
which the King was launched. The 
Northern King is an exact duplicate of 
the two already finished, being 312 feet 
over all, 292 feet keel, 40 feet beam, and 
24i feet hold. Her power is also the 
same, a triple expansion engine, cylinders, 
24, 38 and 61 inches, wdth a 42-inch 
stroke. Her estimated carrying capacity 
is 2800, and cost $220,000. Her draft 
yesteiday was 6 feet 7 inches aft and 3 feet 
10 inches forw'ard. * The fleet is said to 
have no equal on the lakes. 

The crush of baggage at the various 
railway stations in fhis city during the 
past week wull be memorable, passing all 
experience subsequent to the great bliz¬ 
zard. A single train at the Grand Central 
Depot brought nine carloads of it. At 
several points the storage capacity was 
unequal to the demands, and a delay of 
three days in making a delivery was not 
unusual. 

The greatness of the State of Ohio was 
a prominent topic in Governor Foraker’s ad¬ 
dress at the opening of the centennial 
exhibition in Columbus last week. “Dur¬ 
ing this century,” he said, “ the whole of 
the 26,000,000 acres of our area has been 
subjected to the uses of man; more than 
17,000,000 of these acres have been put 
under actual cultivation, with the result of 
an annual yield of more than 100,000,000 
bushels of corn and more than 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat, with all other agricult¬ 
ural products which our climate admits in 
due proportion. We have 600 coal mines, 
that give us an output of more than 
8,000,000 tons of coal annually. We have 
more than 7000 manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, almost as varied in character as are 
the wants and purposes of man, in which 
are invested a capital of more than $200,- 
000,000. In these establishments 250,000 
men, women and children find remuner¬ 
ative employment, and from them ym have 
products, fabrics and wares am^nting 
annualljr to more than $400,000,000, which 
go out into all the channels of trade and 
commerce, to literally gather from the ends 
of the earth rich rewards for the labor, 
skill and ingenuity of our mechanics and 
artisans, and add to the fame and name of 
a progressive and enterprising people. 
We have, in short, where there was noth¬ 
ing a century ago, a grand aggregate of 
nearly 4,000,000 of people and five thou¬ 
sand millions of wealth. We stand as a 
State in the front rank with the greatest 
States of the great American Union.” 

All the wooden culverts and short 
bridges on the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad are l>eing replaced with 
subtantial iron structures. There are but 
few of the original wooden bridges left. 

The now venerable Dr. Joseph Francis, 
inventor of the metallic lifeboat and other 
life-saving appliances, is now’ 86 years old. 
A few days ago Congress awarded him 
a gold medal with a suitable inscription, 
to be presented by the President of the 
United States “in recognition of his 
eminent services.” Emperor Napoleon, 
before whom he gave a special exliibition 
of his life-car, knighted him and gave him 
a gold snuff-box. The box was studded 
with 86 diamonds. The Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia created him a knight of St. Stanislaus, 
and when he returned home he found that 
his life-car and pontoon wagons for naval 
and militaiy purposes had been adopted 
by this Government 

New Orleans is expecting to become a 
^eat lumber port, now that railways give 
it a better connection with the Yazoo 
delta, of Mississippi, the future field of 
hardwood lumber production. It is the 
port also of the pine country along Lake 
Pontchartrain and the li le of the Illinois 
Central, and of the great pine region lying 


along both banks of the Red, and finally 
of the cypress forests of the Mississippi 
and Atchafalaya. It will thus be seen 
that all the leading varities of lumber meet 
there, pine from half a dozen sections, 
cypress and the varied valuable woods of 
the Yazoo delta 

The Louisiana sugar crop of the last year 
w’as the largest since the war, and ex¬ 
ceedingly lucrative. The production 
amounted to 285,000 hogsheads, an in¬ 
crease of 139,000 over the previous year, 
and the yield of molasses was nearly 
22,000,000 ^llons. The coming year 
promises a still larger increase. 

Bernard Gallagher, a well-known local 
contractor, has been awarded the contract 
for completing the new Federal building 
in Brooklyn at his bid of $860,000. 

There are 4000 acres of mud flats in 
front of Jersey city and Bayonne which 
it is proposed to utilize by building a series 
of wet piers, with channels between them 
of sufficient depth for the passage of large 
vessels. A Legislative committee of the 
State of New Jersey regard this plan as 
feasible. 

The heavy shipments of wheat from 
California to France are regarded as a sure 
indication that Europe will require much 
larger supplies from America than it did 
last year. Already this season the ex- 
|)orts from San Francisco to France ex¬ 
ceed by more than 50 per cent, those to 
Great Britain, whereas in the last harvest 
year to date France took no wheat from 
that port. 

A syndicate of New Yorkers and Euro-’ 
peans, headed by H. B. Hollins & Co., 
represented by H. M. De Thysebaert, and 
Robert Colgate, represented by M. L. Gui- 
raud, have signed a contract with the 
Mortgage Bank, of Mexico, whose charter 
was granted by the Mexican Government, 
in 1882, previous to that of the National 
Bank of Mexico. The principal condition 
of the agreement with the bank was the 
granting by the Government of certain 
modifications to the charter, so as to enable 
the bank to carry on a general banking 
business and issue certificates of deposit in 
silver and gold, in dollars, payable in the 
Republic or abroad. The combination has 
for its object the uniting of the silver 
production of Mexico with that of the 
United States, so as to make the silver 
market in New^^ork instead of London. 
It is stated at Mexico that Mr. Jordan, of 
the Western National Bank, New York, is 
the moving spirit in the enterprise. 

The Mallory line of steamships to Florida 
has been temporarily withdrawn because 
intermediate Southern ports are closed 
against infection from Jacksonville. 

The official crop report of Russia is 
favorable. According to the reports re¬ 
ceived by the Ministry of the Interior up 
to August 16, the harvest of winter wheat 
in European Russia is now almost com¬ 
pletely gathered, the yield, except in a few 
districts, being satisfactory, or at least an 
average one. The condition of the sum¬ 
mer crops is generally good. In the Gov¬ 
ernments of Moscow, Smolensk, Kaluga, 
Pensa, Orel and Nijni-Novgorod the hemp 
seed and peas were first injured by insects, 
which, however, disappeared with the cool 
weather which subsequently set in. The 
damage caused in July by hail, from the 
effects of which the Governments of Pol¬ 
tava, Kursk and Kielce suffered most, is 
estimated altogether at about 3,000,000 
roubles. 

The so-called “ jute bagging trust ” ex¬ 
cites unusual commotion at all the cotton- 
trade centers in the Southern States. The 
feeling thus aroused against alleged extor¬ 
tion is being turned to advantage for the 
encouragement of local industries. At 
New Orleans cotton planters are introduc- 
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ing what is called “osnabergs” of a 
h^vy quality as a substitute for jute bag¬ 
ging, and in South Carolina a species of 
pine straw bagging is in high favor, after 
experiments to show that it is not only 
durable, but as well adapted as any other 
to resist the danger from fire. The Na¬ 
tional Board of Marine Underwriters de¬ 
cide that no discrimination will be made 
by them against cotton covered with any 
light-weight, close-woven material of rea¬ 
sonable strength. 

There seems to be no real ground for the 
discussion which has arisen respecting the 
nationality of the soil upon which the St. 
Clair Canal was built, although it is con¬ 
ceded that had there been a slight error in 
its location Canada might w^ell have dis- 

g uted the title. A special dispatch to 
Detroit says: * ‘ Major Lydecker, formerly 

of, Detroit, who was captain under Gen¬ 
eral Cram, the engineer who had charge of 
the surveying of the line for the St. Clair 
Flats Canal, and David Enright, now to¬ 
pographer of the Post Office Department, 
who was engaged in the office with Gen¬ 
eral Cram during the construction of the 
canal, are both thoroughly familiar w'ith 
it. Mr. Enright said there is not the least 
doubt that St. Clair Flats Canal is in 
American waters. When the appropriation 
was originally granted a survey of the pro¬ 
posed canal was made by Captain Lydecker. 
This was the original survey, and estab¬ 
lished the axis or center line of the canal. 
When the canal was opened for traffic the 
Canadians gave out exultingly that the 
canal was in Canadian waters. This was 
20 years ago. The Canadian newspapers 
having paid much attention to this mat¬ 
ter, an order was sent to General Cram, the 
engineer in charge of the work, by General 
Humphrey, then chief of the engineers, 
directing him to resurvey the axis line, 
and a second time Lydecker established 
it by a very accurate survey of triangula¬ 
tion.” 

The annual statement of the Controller 
of the city of Philadelphia shows that the 
increase in property valuations during the 
year has been $22,261,425, and there is 
an aggregate of over $25,000,000 in the 
sinking fund toward the extinguishment 
of a debt of $57,826,4i5. The Controller 
calculates that the present tax rate—$1.85 
on the $100—will yield next year $386,- 
237.49 in excess of the amount which the 
same rate will yield in 1888. 

The Canadian Pacific Company expect 
to ^ve their extension across the State of 
Maine so nearly completed by the latter 
part of September that by using the track 
of another road a portion of the distance 
they can carry freight to and from St. 
Johns, N. B., thus coming in direct com¬ 
petition with the Intercolonial Railway, 
and also with other railways of Maine. 

An ^tion brought against the owners 
of grain elevators in this city will soon be 
brought to trial, to test the constitution¬ 
ality of the new law regulating the charges 
for handling grain, which, it is said, is 
successfully evaded. The elevators, it is 
alleged, charge an excess of ^ cent per 
bushel. When it was proposed to regulate 
and lower the price oi direct transfers at 
the two ends of the canal it was shown by 
competent witnesses that if the reduction 
was made and maintained it would mean 
a vast increase in the volume of business, 
but for some reason it has not been en¬ 
forced, and the State of New York and 
the people suffer in consequence, while the 
railroads prosper accordingly. One rcvsult 
is that much of the grain goes from the 
West through Canada to Europe, being 
forced outside of the State. 

The New York, New Haven and Hart¬ 
ford Railroad Company have discontinued 
building their own engines and cars, as 
the shops are taxed to their utmost making 
necessary repairs to the rolling stock. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

William Grover, Rookery Building, 
Chicago, whose iron tank works are at 
East Chicago, has recently found his busi¬ 
ness acciimulationg so rapidly that he will 
be forced to extend his facilities. When 
his contemplated improvements are com¬ 
pleted the works will have double their 
present capacity. His specialty is the 
manufacture of tanks to hold oil for fuel. 

Ground will shortly be broken at East 
Chicago for the erection of a large car- 
wheel works. A plant is also to be built 
in the same locality for the manufacture 
of dump cars, stationary engines, &c. The 
names of the projectors are not yet an¬ 
nounced, owing to the necessary settle¬ 
ment of some ;>reliminaries, but definite 
arrangements have been made for the 
erection of both works 

, The Union Steel Nail Company, of 
Omaha, Neb., have been offered a bonus 
of $50,000 ca.sh and four blocks of ground 
to remove their works to St. Joseph, Mo., 
It is understood that the offer has been 
accepted and arrangements made for the 
removal and re-erection of the plant, which 
is estimated to require about 90 days. 

All departments of the plant of the Cen¬ 
tral Iron and Steel Company, of Brazil, 
Ind., started up in full on the 23d ult. 
with excellent prospects for a steady run. 

The Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, have purenased the 
old Eagle Furnace, formerly operated by 
the Eagle Iron Company, at Oreton, and 
will dismantle it. Part of the furnace will 
be removed to Brier Hill, and be erected 
there, and the remainder will be sold for 
scrap. It was one of the first furnaces 
erected in the Mahoning Valley, being 
built in 1846, by Da\dd Morris, Jonathan 
Warner, Harvey Sawyer and William Phil- 
pot. It has been idle since 1883. The 
above firm have just closed a contract with 
McClure & Schuler, engineers and con¬ 
tractors, of Pittsburgh, for the erection of 
a plant of the Massicks & Crooks patent 
fire-brick stoves for their Tod furnace. 
This is a new departure for the Mahoning 
Valley, being the first fire-brick stoves 
erected in the valley. 

All departments of the works of the 
Belmont Nail Company, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., are being operated to their ut¬ 
most capacity. The blast furnace of this 
company produced 3300 tons of Bos.semer 
pig iron for the month of August, jiLst 
closed. 

Negotiations for the lease of the Laclede 
Rolling Mills are still in progress. Mr. 
Wilcox, president of the Western Steel 
Company, is reported as having made 
offers to take the works, and Colonel Mc¬ 
Nair, of the Missouri Furnace Company, 
has also been named in the same connec¬ 
tion as a jiarty in interest. The former 
operators of the woiks, the Laclede Plate 
and Sheet Mill Company, or at any rate 
Mr. Paddock, the president of that com¬ 
pany, have also been negotiating to secure 
another lease of the works. We under¬ 
stand that a proposition has been sub¬ 
mitted to Mr. Paddack by the Laclede 
owners and is now being considered by 
him .—Age of Steel, St. Louis. 

It is proposed to build two 75-ton fur¬ 
naces at Radford, Va., and Mr. George T. 
Mills, who is at the head of the enter¬ 
prise, reports that $270,000 have been sub¬ 
scribed, leaving only $30,000 to be raised. 

The syndicate of creditors who recently 
purchased the rolling mill plant of Graff, 
Bennett & Co., at Pittsburgh, are making 
preparations to put the Clinton Blast Fur¬ 
nace, which is located on the south side, in 
operation. After the furnace has been 


started up and a stock of pig iron secured, 
the rolling mill will be put in operation. 
If the syndicate finds they are successful 
in running this plant the Clinton Rolling 
Mill will also be put in operation. All the 
old Employees will be given employment if 
they are good workmen. The plant will 
be run by the same persons practically as 
it was when operated by Graff, Bennett & 
Co. The capacity of the Clinton Furnace 
is about 16,000 net tons of pig iron annu¬ 
ally. It w as built in 1859, and supplied 
the pig iron for use in the puddling fur¬ 
naces of the mill. The mill was erected in 
1846 and is one of the oldest in the 
country. It has 7 double and 19 single 
puddling furnaces, 11 heating furnaces, 6 
trains of rolls, 42 nail machines and a 
plate mill. 

A charter has been granted to the Boies 
Steel Wheel Company, of Scranton, Pa. 
The capital stock is $500,000. 

A new' manufacturing corporation has 
been organized at Pittsburgh, under the 
name of the Hainsworth Steel Company, 
with a capital stock of $500,000, and ap¬ 
plication for a charter will be made on the 
26th inst. Those named in the application 
as members of the new corporation are 
WiLiam G. Johnston, John Irwin, Jr., 
Charles Bailey, Thomas C. Lazear, Stewart 
Johnston and William Lyon, all of whom 
are at present connected with the Pitts¬ 
burgh Steel Casting Company. It is also 
stated that the company will include 
others equally as prominent in manufact¬ 
uring circles. The object of the new' com¬ 
pany is to manufacture rolled cast-steel 
car-wheels by the new process, and under 
patents granted to Mr. Wm. Hainsw'orth, 
who has been superintendent of the Pitts¬ 
burgh Steel Casting Company for many 
years and who will also act in the same 
capacity with the new concern. 

Alice Furnace No. 1, of the Etna Iron 
Works, Ironton, Ohio, has been blown out 
for repairs. Blanche, of this company, 
which has been in course of erection for 
the past year, will be ready for operations 
about October 15th next. 

Some time ago we made mention of the 
fact that the plant of the Wheatland Iron 
Company, at Wheatland, Pa., owned by 
the Woo^ heirs, of Pittsburgh, would 
shortly be put in operation, after an idle¬ 
ness of more than ten years.. The new 
hydraulic machinery w'hich has been in 
course of erection in the works for several 
months past, for the manufacture of skelp 
iron of large sizes, has been completed, 
and is now undergoing the preliminary 
tests. It has worked most satisfactory in 
every particular, and with the utmost 
smoothness and regularity. The principal 
part of this machinery is two large hy¬ 
draulic tables, on either side of the three- 
high train of rolls. Each table is 50 feet 
and 3 inches long, and weighs over 22 
tons. Each has a side motion of several 
feet, over which it travels at the will of 
the engineer, from one set of rolls to an¬ 
other, a perpendicular motion by which 
the iron is raised from the lower to the 
upper rolls, or vice versa^ while the .surface 
of the table is composed of a number of 
iron rolls, turning to or from the large 
rolls, for receiving or delivering the iron 
into them. All tliese motions are operated 
entirely by hydraulic power, furnished by 
powerful pumps, at a pressure of from 100 
to 140 pounds to the square inch, and can 
be put in motion singly, doubly or all to¬ 
gether, and stopped, started or reversed 
instantly at the will of the engineer. Mr. 
Mattock, of Pittsburgh, the hydrautic en¬ 
gineer who designed and built it, estimates 
that with three men and three boys it will 
ea.sily handle 300 tons of iron every 24 
hours; that ordinary mills handling the 
same quantity and kind of iron require 80 
men or more on each “ turn,” a very ma¬ 
terial saving in labor. Mr. T. 8. B. Wood, 
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of the Wheatland Iron Company, who has i 
given the remodeling of the mill his per¬ 
sonal supervision for the past year or more, 
expects to have the mill in operation and 
making iron w'ithin 10 days or two weeks. 

Announcement is made that the prow 
for the United States cruiser, weighing 
12,000 pounds, was successfully cast at the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, a few 
days ago. 

The blast furnace of the Charlotte Fur¬ 
nace Company, Limited, at Scottdale, Pa., 
manufacturers of pig iron, was put in 
blast on the morning of the 5th inst., after 
a stoppage of eight months, caused by 
labor troubles. In giving employment to 
the workmen no discrimination was exer¬ 
cised against members of any labor organi¬ 
zation, and the force of men at work com¬ 
prise a large number of the former em 
ployees of the company. 

In answer to a report that the workmen 
in the employ of the Cherry Valley Iron 
Works, of Lk^tonia, Ohio, have gone out 
on a strike, we received the following ad¬ 
vice from the company under date of the 
4th inst.: “ Last week our men (the top 
and bottom fillers and cinder men only) 
made a demand of 10 per cent, increase m 
wages. This we refused to give because 
we have always been g^ovemed by the 
wages paid in the Mahoning Valley, always 
paying the same as they do. The men 
were out two days when they frankly ac¬ 
knowledged being wrong in their demand, 
and asked to be restored to their positions. 
This we did, and the blast furnace started 
up on the morning of the 3d inst. at the 
old wages.” 

The New Castle Wire Nail Company, 
New Castle, Pa., have decided to erect a 
new wire-rod mill in connection with their 
works. The mill will be 1000 feet long, 
and will occupy several acres. 

The Bessemer department of the Bellaire 
Nail Works, of Bellaire, Ohio, produced 
6500 tons of steel during the month of 
August last, while during the same period 
the blast furnace produced 3964 tons of 
Bessemer iron. All departments of the 
works are in full operation with the ex¬ 
ception of the nail factory. 

The nail factory of the La Belle Iron 
Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., which has 
been idle for some time, resumed opera¬ 
tions on Tuesday, the 4th inst. All de¬ 
partments of the company’s plant are now 
in full operation. 

Riter & Conley, of Pittsburgh, were 
successful on the 4th inst. in securing the 
contract for the Twelfth street viaduct in 
Chicago. The bids were as follows: Chi¬ 
cago Forge and Bolt Company, $121,558; 
A. Gottlieb & Co., $118,678; Detroit 
Bridge and Iron Works, $112,020; Riter 
& Conley, $109, :^8. The w^ork is to be 
completed by April 1, 1889, under penalty 
of $50 for every day beyond that date. 
The length of this viaduct is about two 
city blocks, and its width is 58 feet 3 
inches. It will have two roadw’ays and 
two sidew’alks. It begins at the east line 
of Clark street, crossing the Chicago, 
Santa FC and California and the Chicago 
and Western Indiana railroads. 

The Viaduct Iron Mills, at Coatesville, 
Pa., which have been idle for seven 
months, have resumed operations. They 
were recently purchased at sheriff’s sale 
by Worth brothers, w'ho have other large 
iron mills at Coatesville. It is understood 
a new company being formed will also 
start up the Laurel Iron Works soon. 

Iflachlnerv. 

Dennison & Hamilton, 144 and 146 Lake 
street, Chicago, have purchased the Wilcox 
patent stove-pipe groover, and will hereafter 
manufacture it. This machine can be at¬ 
tached tu any tinners’ hollow^ mandrel. 


and, when not in use, can l)c shoved back 
to the bench. With it a strong boy can 
groove 400 joints of pipe an hour and pro¬ 
duce better results than an experienced 
man using the old stylo method. The ma¬ 
chine can also be used in making large tin 
and galvanized-iron conductors. It is 
‘asy of action and is operated with an 


entire absence of the noise produced by 
the hand groover and mallet. 

The Hughes Steam Pump Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have just made a large 
export shipment of pumps through their 
New York Agents, Messrs. Donegan & 
Swift 

The works of W. P. Davis, of North 
Bloomfield, N. Y., builder of machine 
tools, were closed for a vacation on Sep¬ 
tember 5, and will not be reopened before 
the 19th inst. 

The Cooke Locomotive Works are about 
to be moved from the present site near 
Passaic Falls, in Paterson, N. J., to a 
more convenient location inside the city 
limits, but having spur tracks from the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and 
the New York, Lake Erie and Western. 
The inconvenience of having to team all 
material as well as the finished locomotives 
through the streets is so great that it is 
surprising that the three locomotive-build¬ 
ing firms at Paterson should still continue 
in such an inconvenient location. The 
new Cooke works will be carefully laid 
out and arranged on the most convenient 
plan that experience can suggest. 

The Westinghouse Electric Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have in preparation a series 
of street car tests for the new Tesla motor. 
The motor has been reduced to convenient 
form for storing away in street cars, and 
several tests have already been made show¬ 
ing its adaptability to street w^ork. The 
final trials now’ being arranged for will be 
of the severest nature. After they are 
over, if they prove successful, the motors 
will be put on the market. It is thought 
that one or two of Pittsburgh’s street lines 
will adopt them if the tests are successful. 

The Standard Underground Cable Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, have received an 
order from the United Electric Light 
Company, of Springfield, Ohio, for two 
miles of cable, which w ill be used to ex¬ 
tend the plant of the latter company. 

A press dispatch from Wheeling, W. Va., 
under date of the 7th inst., says; “ The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
through their resident counsel, this even¬ 
ing announced to the Council Committee 
on Railroads that the company had their 
plans all arranged for the erection of a 
32-stall round house, machine shops, not 
less than 120 feet square, and ’ car 
shops, construction sho^is, blacksmith 
shops, paint shops and other buildings of 
proportionate size, work to be com¬ 
menced at once. It was announced upon 
the authority of General Manager W. M. 
Clements that these buildings had been 
originally intended for the Philadeljihia 
Division, but that the company had 
changed their plans. 

During July and August of this year 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company, of New 
York, sold boilers amounting in all to 
13,162 horse-power. 

Among the late shipments of the Dwight 
Slate Company, Hartford, are ten fine 
bench lathes intended to make adjasting 
screws for the Edison phonograph, requiring 
100 threads to the inch. Mr. Slate has in¬ 
vented a semi-automatic pinion cutter for 
small pinions, the index being worked by 
the reverse motion of the lever. 

The Billings & Spencer Company, Hart¬ 
ford, are making a new style seal press for 
the Keystone Seal and Press Company, 
New' York. It is intended to take the 


place of the crude machines now in use, 
and is being adopted by the railroads to 
detect the opening of cars en route. The 
W. A. Wood Mower and Reaper Company, 
Hoosac Falls, N. Y., have just placed an 
order with them for 40,000 Pitman eyes, 
weighing over a pound each. 

The Chase Turbine Mfg. Company, at 
Orange, Mass., will shortly occupy then- 
new foundry, which is now about com¬ 
pleted. 

The Farrel Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, Ansonia, Conn., are at work upon 
the foundations of a new shop 100 x 250, 
which, when completed, will be used for 
a foundry. It is to be situated at the north 
end of their present shop. 

Hardware. 

The New Castle Wire Nail Company, of 
New Castle, Pa., are at present consider¬ 
ing the question of erecting a steel wire 
rod mill adjacent to their present works. 
The company draw their own wire, but 
on account of difficulty in procuring rods 
as fast as needed they have about con¬ 
cluded to build a rod mill. 


The McCosh Iron and Steel Company, 
at Burlington, Iowa, are reported to 1^ 
running their wire nail department full 
time, and will soon sjtart up their barbed 
wire works, which have recently been 
closed down for repairs. They have put 
in additional engine and boiler capacity 
with a view of having sufficient power to 
operate a wire-drawing plant of their own, 
which they contemplate putting in at 
some future date should the market price 
of wire advance too freely. 

The works of the Hermann-Parker 
Hardware Mfg. Company, on Twelfffi 
street, St. Louis, will be dismantl^. 
The lease on which they stand will expire 
soon, and it is impossible to sell the 
plant as a whole to any advantage. 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company, Wal- 
lin^ord, Cenn., have recently added a 
new building to their plant, put 1“ 
boilers, and in other ways increa.sed the 
capacity of their factory. 

HI MvUaneo UB. 

G. W. M. Reed, G. H. Rosseet and 
J W. Cotton have secured a charter from 
the State of Illinois for the United States 
Cold Bending and Coiling Pipe Company, 
of Chicago. The authorized capital is 
$250,000. 

The Youngstow n Stamping Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturers of 
stamjK-d and tinware, have leased a glass 
plant in the above-named city and will put 
it in operation as soon as repairs and new 
improvements can be made. The com¬ 
pany use a large amount of glass jars in 
making oil cans and other specialties they 
manufacture, and find they can manufact¬ 
ure this glassware much cheaper than it 
can be bought from dealers. 

The organization of the Novelty Steel 
Wheel Company, with a capital of 
$500,000, has been completed in Pitte- 
burgh. It is proposed to go into the 
manufacture of steel vehicle-wheels, me 
invention of Dr. A. C. Hall. Inter^t^ 
in the company are Geo. W. Everson, late 
of the Scottdale Iron Works. A pj^t 
costing $100,000 will be erected in Little 
Wa.shington immediately, having 
itv of 30,000 wheels yearly, or 100 sets 
per day. It will afford employment to 
200 men. One buggy manufacturer has 
submitted an offer to purchase the entire 
output fur a year. 

The Tanner Anti-Friction W^eel Com- 
panv have been chartered at Chicago wi 
a capital of $500,000. The incorporat^ 
are Warren G. Purdy, Frederick W. 
Porter, Samuel W. Tanner, Frank 
Strong and George H. Fergus. 
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Protection and ProgrcHM. 


In our recent article on this subject we 
advanced the proposition that the protec¬ 
tion against unrestricted competition af¬ 
forded by the patent laws and the tariff 
operated directly to encourage that free 
interchange of ideas which is the secret of 
progress. And we think it not difficult to 
show that the tariff, in particular, may ef¬ 
fect in this way a benefit for the whole 
civilized world, in comparison with which 
all the arguments, pro and con, as to its 
other economic effects become relatively in¬ 
significant. 

The history of the Bessemer manufact¬ 
ure affords a striking illustration. This 
industry is the favorite theme of those who 
denounce the protective tariff as the creator 
of odious monopolies. We hear abundantly 
of the vast sums which the Bessemer manu¬ 
facturers have taken from the helpless con¬ 
sumers to enrich themselves. It is not our 
purpose now to argue that pro|X)sition; but 
we must say, in passing, that the history of 
the Bessemer business in the United States 
is by no means the historj^ of a pampered 
favorite, secured by a sovereign grant in the 
enjoyment of a sinecure. Whoever will 
inquire into the struggles, perplexities^ 
losses and failures of its pioneers in this 
country will confess that they paid dearly 
for the prosperity of some of their suc¬ 
cessors. Moreover, it was essentially the 
patent monoply, rather than the tariff, that 
protected them. If there had been no 
tariff at all, a still completer protection 
might have been secured (as it frequently 
is, in similar cases) by an agreement with 
the owners of the Bessemer patents abroad, 
giving to the American licensees the ex¬ 
clusive possession of this field. 

But what we wish to consider at present 
is the effect upon progress, both here and 
abroad, produced by the establishment of 
the Bessemer manufacture in this country. 
Without disparagement of the enterprise 
conducted at Wyandotte, where the first 
American Bessemer steel was made in 1864, 
it may be said that the business fairly be¬ 
gan with the building of the works at 
Troy by the late A. L. Holley. Mr. 
Robert W. Hunt, himself at one time 
superintendent of the Wyandotte works, 
declares, in his “History of the Bessemer 
Manufacture in America,” that the Troy 
establishment was the first to bring the 
process near to a commercial success. How 
many times it came near, even in Holley’s 
hands, to*commercial ruin, those to whom 
he confided his troubles and anxieties know 
well enough. Mr. Hunt's admirable histori¬ 
cal sk etch, just mentioned, will be found in 
the Transactions of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers, Vol. v. p. 201. It presents a 
vivid picture of the small and penlous be¬ 
ginnings of this great enterprise, and offers 
a noble tribute to the courage and genius 
which finally achieved a triumph. The 


following paragraph contains in a nutshell 
the moral of the story : 

I must here state that, after building the 
first experimental plant at Troy, Mr. Holley 
Seems to have at once broken loose from the 
restraints of his foreign experience, and to 
have been impressed with the capabilities of the 
new process. The result is that, mainly through 
his inventions and modifications of the plant, 
we in America are to-day enabled to stand at 
the head of the world in respect of amount of 
product. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the successive steps by which this result 
wjis accomplished, and in w'hich Holley 
was nobly assisted by Hunt, Fritz, Jones 
and others. The result itself is what we 
wish to emphasize, and this is shown most 
forcibly by a few’ figures, representing the 
productive capacity, at various periods, of 
a tw^o-converier Bessemer plant. Tw’enty 
years ago the capacity of the Troy works 
w’as claimed to be 40 tons of ingots per 
day, but this was only the ideal aimed at. 
It had never been realized. It w as in 1868 
that Holley proudly announced that his 
dream of 40 tons per day had been made 
true at the Harrisburg works. Eight 
years later, in 1876, Mr. Hunt reported 
the best achievements of various American 
Bessemer w^orks up to that time, as fol¬ 
lows : 

One day. One week. One month. 


Pennsylvania. 281 121)1 5455 

Troy. 267 1475 6051 

Noi-th Chicago 330}^ 1583 6457 

Joliet. .350 1528 .5:^7 

Edgar Thom¬ 
son. 265 - 5403 


But the climax was not reached, even 
by these extraordinary achievements. We 
can scarcely venture to-day to state the 
best w’ork performed by two converters, 
lest we might do injustice to some estab¬ 
lishment W'hich had already surpassed it. 
But if we take as an example the reported 
operations of the Union Steel Company, 
of Chicago, in May last, when, in 50 12- 
hour turns, 28,145 gross tons of ingots 
were made—a product nearly five times as 
great as the best of 1876, which w as itself 
more than five times the best of 1868—we 
show sufficiently what American genius 
has done with the Bessemer process. It 
should be added, however, that tkis vast 
quantity of ingots was simultaneously 
rolled, making, for one month, 24,953 tons 
of blooms and 22,808 tons of rails. 

The commercial result in the United 
States of these and kindred improvements 
has been to reduce the price of steel rails 
from $167 to less than $30 per ton. The 
effect abroad has been equally remarkable. 
In 1868 the announcement of 40 tons as 
the daily capacity of two converters was 
received in England with incredulity.' 
Five years later the reports from American 
works were similarly disbelieved. But 
facts w’ere too ’ strong to be resisted. 
Holley, Wm. R. Jones and others put 
their figures freely before the British Iron 
and Steel Institute, and the foreign iron¬ 
masters were made welcome at American 
works. The result was the gradual adop¬ 
tion of American designs and methods 
everywhere. At each step of our ad¬ 
vance the same phenomena repeated them¬ 
selves; disbelief, reluctant admission, 
eager imitation. It is not too much to 
say that in this manufacture Americans 
have dragged the world after them. That 
steel rails are to-day cheaper than iron 
ones is a boon w’hich the English or Euro¬ 
pean consumer, quite as truly as the 


American, owes to Holley and his col¬ 
leagues. 

The cheajiening of transportation thus 
effected has revolutionized the relations of 
agriculture. This it is that has made 
possible the sending of wdieat from Da¬ 
kota to Liverpool. But we need not un¬ 
dertake to review the wide effects of the 
Bessemer manufacture. They are admit¬ 
ted by all—even by those who seem not 
to be aware that Americans chiefly brought 
about the grand result; that they w'ould 
not have undertaken it at all without pro¬ 
tection against foreign competition, and 
that being so protected they freely com¬ 
municated to the world their plans and 
operations, to the unspeakable advantage 
of all. 

The Blast Furnaces on September 1. 

During the month of August there has 
been quite a notable addition to the fur¬ 
nace capacity actively at work, the im¬ 
provement being confined almost exclu¬ 
sively to the coke furnaces. In the aggre¬ 
gate the figures show the following: 

A nth. Coke. Chare’J. Total. 

Aujr. 1,137,930 62,(191. 11,5:0 111,554 

8e i> t. 1, 1SM7 .... 38,338 83,124 11,505 182,967 

Au«. 1, lass ... ;0,397 74,a55 11,137 119,389 

8ept. 1, 1888.... 33,541 81,032 11,243 125,966 

While we have not reached the totals of 
last year, it is probable that within the 
current month, and certainly in October, 
the coke furnaces will go up to 83,000 
tons. From the present outlook, however, 
little progress is expected in anthracite 
pig iron. 

The status of the anthracite furnaces was 
as follows on the 1st of September: 


AnthraciU Furnace* In Blast September 1. 


Location 
of furnaces. 

Total number of 
stacks. 

Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New York. 

28 

8 

2.755 

18 

4,135 

New Jersey. 

15 

3 

948 

12 

3,844 

Spiegel. 

8 

3 

219 

0 

0 

Penn.<!ylvania: I 

Schuylkill Valley. 

35 

16 

5,072 

19 

3,821 

Lehigh Valley... ] 

46 

27 

9,802 

19 

4,490 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

45 

0 

0 

L. Susquehanna 
Valley. 


12 

5,162 

11 

2,642 

Lebanon Valley.. 

15 

14 

6,825 

1 

400 

U. Susquehanna 

Valley. 

Maryland. 

18 

8 

2,713 

10 

1,880 

4 

0 

0 

4 

462 

Total. I 

186 

! 92 1 

1 33,541 


i 21,674 


Again, there has been a slight increase 
in the capacity blowing, although the 
large figures of last year have not been 
reached. We do not hear of any marked 
movement to increase the number of active 
plants running on anthracite, as a fuel. 
For a year past our records show the fol- 


lowing figures: 

Furnaces 

Capacity 


in blast. 

per week. 

September 1,1888. 

. 92 

83,541 

August 1. 

. 93 

33,397 

July 1. 

. 92 

32,478 

.Tune 1. 

. 99 

32,418 

May 1. 

. 96 

31.008 

April 1. 

. 94 

30,496 

Mui-ch 1. 

. 98 

28,598 

February 1. 

. 97 

29,989 

January 1—. 

. 118 

:)8,206 

December 1, 1887 . 

. 122 

39,487 

November 1. 

. 124 

40,028 

October 1. 

. 12:) 

39,440 

September 1. 

125 

:)8,338 

August 1. 

. 129 

37,930 

July 1. 

. 138 

40,742 


In New Jersey, Secaucus is out, leaving 
only Oxford, Franklin and Warren at 
work, with Chester Furnace still banked. 
In the Schuylkill Valley there have been no 
changes during August. No. 1 Phoenix 
was off three weeks with a chilled hearth. 
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but liad Ffcovered and is again running 
regularly. Warwick was obliged to stop 
for 13 liours on the 32d ult., on account 
of the high water in the Schuylkill River, 
which covered the Ciist ‘house to a depth 
of 2 feet. Norway has begun to reline 
and may blow in during October, although 
it is probable that it will be later. In the 
Lehigh Valley one of the Coplay furnaces 
resumed, but, on the other hand, one of 
the Crane stacks went out. A new hot- 
blast stove is being added to the equip¬ 
ment of the spiegel furnace of the Lehigh 
Zinc Company. The product of the fur¬ 
naces working has been 44,210 in August. 
In the Upper Susquehanna Valley the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company are taking 
down one of their plants, lea\ing four at 
work, which have, however, made a very 
heavy product in August, so that the total 
of the district was 21,300 gross tons. 
Katherine blew in on the 29th ult. In the 
Lebanon Valley the same furnaces are run¬ 
ning, their August product being 29,578 
tons, of which 20,946 tons were made by 
seven furnaces, the largest producer of all 
being the Robcsonia. In the Ujiper Sus¬ 
quehanna Valley the same eight stacks 
which have been at work for months pjist 
made 12,013 tons in August, tis compared 
with 11,529 tons in July. The reports 
from the furnace companies do not indi¬ 
cate any tendency toward resumption 
among the idle plants—in fact, some of 
the companies which blew' out during the 
depression state directly that as yet they 
do not see enough encouragement to war¬ 
rant a return to work. What changes 
there have been and are contemplated anj 
merely brought about by the completion 
of repaiiN in progress. 

The position of the coke furnaces wousas 
follows on the first of this month : 


Bifuminoiti* nn<l Coh^ Furnace* in Bloat Sept em¬ 


IxK’Utum of 
furnae<‘s. 

her 1. 

' hi 1 I 

1.2 I .' 
i = 3-§|' 

'pil ! 

1 1 

Capacity per 
week. Gross 
tons. f 

1 

0 1 

3 1 

y 

!§ 

Capacity per 
week. Gross 
tons. 1 

New York.I 

3, 

-1 

1,864 

1 

1 900 

Pennsylvania: 


1 




Pittsburgh dis-1 

19' 

1 




trict. 


15' 

15,86.5 

4 

' 2,801 

Spiegel.' 

b 

1' 

371 

0, 

0 

Shenango Valley,. 



8,(tJ9 

6 

3,890 

Juniata and Con- 

' 1 

• 




erauuifh Valley. 

' 21 

12 

6,807 1 


1 3,.340 

Spiegel. 

1 K 

0 

0 , 

1 

200 

• Youghi. Valley.... 

rV 

3! 

1,172 

2 

970 

Miscellaneous. 


•> 

1,0'.(3 

1; 

(i'jO 

Marylan<l... 


ll 

250 

1 

120 

Ohio: 




1 


Mahoning Vallej'.. 

14| 

11' 

7,446 

8' 

2,150 

Hanging Koek.! 

11 

8' 

1,899 

3 

594 

Hocking V'alley... 

14 

4 

bl33 

10, 

2,194 

Central and 

1 

1 




Northern. 

17 

131 

9,133 ' 

4 

i,no 

West Virginia. 

U 


1,751 1 

3 

i.otw 

Illinois. 

13' 


9,914 ! 

4 

3,120 

Wisconsin.. 

4 

li 

497 

3 

2,011 

Michigan. 


0 

0 

1 

250 

Missouri. . 


1 

436 


2,1:15 

Indiana. 

2 

1 

174 

1 

240 

Colorado. 

p 

1 

402 


0 

The South: 

1 1 

j 


\ 


Virginia.. 

1 


3,081 

3 

1,853 

Kentucky.’ 

4! 

4 

991 

1 U 

0 

Alabama. 

17 

12 

0,210 

i ^ 

2,090 

Tennessi*e. 

10 

7 

2,889 

1 3 

1,137 

Creorgia. 

! 2 

1 

480 

1 1 

2.'i9 

Total. 

1 217 

I33I 

81,082 

1 74 

33,895 


SepGmiljcr 1, 1888. 

No. of 
furnaces. 

i:i3 

Capacity 
per week. 
81,082 

AugiLst 1. 

122 

74.S.J5 

July 1. 

121 

(59,.Ut 

June 1. 

128 

75,427 

May 1. 

i;jo 

75,815 

April 1. 

128 

70.644 

March 1. 

128 

6S..S92 

February 1. 

I 06 

73,912 

January 1,1888. 

143 

8:3,101 

December 1, 1887. 

144 

88 , 8:35 

November i. 

151 

90,4.59 

October 1. 

152 

89,123 j 

September 1. 

145 

8:1,124 

.\ugust 1. 

113 

62.001 ' 


it will be observed that there was an in¬ 
crease in the capacity blowing of over 
(3000 tons per w'cek. In this New' York, 
the Shenango Valley, Illinois, and notably 
the Wheeling district participated, while 
the South, the Pittsburgh district and the 
Miihoning Valley remained stationary. 

In the Pittsburgh district Clinton Fur¬ 
nace, of Graff, Bennett & Co., which has 
been idle since the failure of that firm, 
will be put in blast during the present 
month by the syndicate of creditoi-s w'ho 
recently purchased the plant. Edith w'ill 
not be ready for blast before ne.xt month. 
It is being relined and otherwise repaired. 
Lucy No. 2 was blown out on August 16 
for relining and will not be ready for 
o|>erations before the latter part of October. 
Soho is almost ready to resume and may 
go in this month 

In the Shenango V'alley Keel Ridge blew 
in on the 16th ult., and one of the Sharon 
Iron C’ompany’s furnaces was added to the 
active list during the month. Rosena is to 
become a producer in a short time. Neshan- 
nock, with its increased e(|uipment. made 
a large product during August, putting it 
into the ranks of the larg(‘st producers in 
the c<)untry. The total output of the val¬ 
ley w'as 33,883 gros.s tons for August. In 
the Juniata and Conenuuigh valleys the 
active capacity wjis reduced by only one 
small ])lant, the August output footing up 
to 25,273 tons. In the Youghiogheny 
Valley (hariotte has lately blow n in, and 
Rebecca is soon to resume operations. 
Centre Furnace is again in blast. During 
its stoppage eight new boilers have been 
added to the plant. There is great activity 
in the Mahoning Valley, where the August 
product was 32,534 gross tons. A number 
of the producers report to us that the de¬ 
mand is very heavy, one of them w'riting: 
“ Never in our 20 years’ e.xperience have 
we had such a demand for our iron. We 
stopped selling a month ago, and yet our 
order book is getting ahead of us by merely 
trying to take care of our customers.” We 
may state that the company quoted make 
a specialty of foundry irons and of Ameri¬ 
can Scotch. From the Hanging Rock 
region, the owmers of the Eliza report that 
they expect to discontinue iron making 
after October 1st, w'hen the present stock 
will be used, until prices improve mate¬ 
rially. Star is banked for repairs, w hich 
it is expected will be completed by the 
20th in.st. Tropic, as already reported, 
blew in on the 20th ult. In the Hocking 
Valley Crafts is soon to smelt, and Fannie 
is to follow in a few' weeks. The only 
item worthy ol mention in connection with 
.the furnaces of Central and Northern Ohio 
is that Emma started on the 30th ult. In 
West Virginia Riverside has resumed, and 
Top Mill which is being relined is expected 
to resume by the beginning of next month. 
Illinois is again coming up. Chicago Fur¬ 
nace blew in on the 1st inst., and three of 
the vSouth Chicago furnaces are at work, 
w'ith their aggregate capacity of over 4000 
tons a week. Union is running three 
stacks. In Wisconsin Mayville w'as com¬ 
pelled to blow out on the 16th ult., on ac¬ 
count of the bad condition of the bosh 
wall. It is expected to be in operation 
again on the 1st of Getober. 

For convenience sake we have grouped 
together those States usually known in the 
iron trade as the South. We have not in¬ 
cluded West Virginia, because practically I 
the furnaces of Wheeling form a district I 


of their ow'n w'ith a number of the Ohio 
])lants. In Alabama one of the Sheffield 
and Birmingham Company’s furnaces 
chilled soon after blowing in, and the 
Sheffield furnace is idle. Bibb, one De- 
Bardeleben, tw'o Eureka, Mary Pratt, 
Pioneer, one Sloss, tw'o Alice, tw’o Ensley 
and one Woodward are running. William¬ 
son is out for repairs. The second 
De Bardeleben is to be blown in by the end 
of October. Gadsden and one of the new 
Sloss furnaces are to go in this month. In 
Georgia Cherokee is to be relined, and a 
new hearth is to be put in. 

Charcoal Furnace* in Blaat September 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 


V 2" 

=1 §3 ? ^ 


1 ^ 3 , 


S.. 

I" 



■3 c 


5 

§ ' 

5 

New England. 

. 14 

8 

605 

6 

495 

New York. 

. 10 

3 

390 

7 

.565 

Pennsylvania.. 

. 23 

4 

350 

19 

?24 

Maryland. 

. 13 

3 

340 

10 

580 

Virginia. 

23 

4 

1.53 

.19 

790 

Wfst Virginia. 

3 

0 

U 

3 

165 

0 lio.. 

. 18 

8 

.560 

10 

695 

Kentueky. 

. 3 

3 

270 

0 

0 

North (’arolina. 

. 2 

1 

90 

1 

80 

Teiinesj^ee. 

. 10 

5 

1,220 

5 

1,130 

Georgia. 

. 2 

0 

0 


114 

Alaiiaina. 

. 10 

7 

1,290 

1 3 

708 

Michigan. 

. 25 

12 

3,499 

13 

2,360 

Minnesota. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

190 

Missouri. 

. 4 

•> 

62:1 

2 


Wisconsin. 

. 11 

5 

l,:i5:i 

6 

680 

Te.xjis. 

. 1 

0 

0 

1 

178 

('alilornia. 

1 

(• 

0 

1 

230 

Washington Ter... 

. 1 

1 

330 

0 

0 

Uivgon. 

. 1 

1 

i 270 

0 

0 

Total Sept. 1 ... 

. 176 

(57 

,11,243 

1109 

10,004 

Total Aug. 1_ 

. 176 

' 65 

11,1:37 

111 

10,0^ 


In New England Kent Furnace began 
operations tow’ard the close of last month. 
In New York Copake is out. In Virginia 
Walton was just filling in on the 1st and 
has begun work. In the Hanging Rock 
region Jefferson ran only a part of the 
month. Mount Vernon lost two weeks in 
August putting in a new hearth, and Olive 
is temporarily idle for repairs, to be fol¬ 
lowed by a regular run. Vesuvius pro¬ 
duced during the greater part of the 
month. In Michigan the Detroit and Elk 
Rapids went out, the latter oA the 23d 
ult. Fayette lost five days through an ex¬ 
plosion on the 19th ult.; still the total 
product of the State for the monih was 
16,526 tons. One of the Eureka furnaces 
blew in on the 25th ult. In Wisconsin 
Hinkle furnace at Ashland resumed on the 
22d ult. In the South the only change is 
that Tecumseh is out for repairs. Rock 
Run has stopped since the 1st to put in 
a new hearth and make general repairs. 
From the Northw est notably come reports 
that the furnaces are sold up to the close of 
the present year and beyond that time. 


Hardly a day passes but witnesses an at¬ 
tack in the daily press upon the steel rail 
combination. Cliu^sing them among the 
woret of the iniquitous “ trusts,” these writ¬ 
ers tell the public that the mills have com¬ 
bined under the shadow' of an outrageously 
high duty to rob the country annually 
of untold millions. The remedy, of 
course, lies in reducing the tariff, and 
with that object in view' absurd mis¬ 
representations, like Scott’s statement of 
cost of manufacture, are kept going per¬ 
sistently. It is argued that the “steel 
barons,” secure from the intrusion of for¬ 
eign makers, have killed competition at 
home, and that the English or German 
rail maker is the only one who can save an 
afflicted consumer. The steel rail manu- 
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facture is the pet example of those who 
hold the views to which President Cleve¬ 
land has a^n given expression in the let¬ 
ter of acceptance just published, in these 
words: “We believe that these trusts are 
the natural offspring of a market artifi¬ 
cially restricted; that an inordinately high 
tariff, besides furnishing the temptation 
for their existence, enlarges the limit 
within which they may operate against the 
people, and thus increases the extent of 
their power for wrongdoing. With an 
unalterable hatred of all such schemes, 
we count the checking of their baleful 
operations among the good results prom¬ 
ised by revenue reform.” It has always 
been amusing to those familiar with the 
history of the foreign iron trade to have 
steel rails quoted as an example of the al¬ 
leged close relation existing between trusts 
and protection. For years the steel rail 
manufacturers of England and Belgium, 
both free trade countries, and of Ger¬ 
many, which has a moderate protective 
tariff—for years makers of these three 
countries worked under an international 
syndicate which parceled out the world’s 
markets between them. Now, almost on 
the day on which the President’s letter 
was published, comes the news that this 
international association has been once 
more organized. It is reported that not 
alone have all the makers of England, 
Belgium and Germany joined it, but that 
this time the French works are in the 
trust. What an added temptation to 
harmony would be the possession of even 
a part of the markets of the United States, 
With their consumption equal at times to 
that of the rest of the world taken to¬ 
gether I 

Elasticity of the American Iron 
Trade. 


While the alternate ^‘booms’’ and de¬ 
pressions in our domestic iron trade are 
regarded with much solicitude by political 
economists, some of whom fancy that to 
correct such irregularities an easy remedy 
exists in the abolition of tariff duties, yet 
the manner in which the trade accommo¬ 
dates itself to these varying conditions 
challenges admiration. The rapidity with 
which the United States has advanced in 
the manufacture and consumption of iron 
and steel, until it now practically occupies 
first place among the nations of the w'orld, 
is one of the marvels of the century. It 
would have been better for all interested 
if this advance could have been made 
gradually, each year showing an increase 
as compared with its predecessor, instead 
of moving fitfully as it did, sometimes 
taking leaps and bounds and at others 
halting, if not retrograding. 

Taking the production of pig iron, for 
instance, to go back no further than eight 
years, remarkable fluctuations in produc¬ 
tion are seen. From 1879 to 1887 the out¬ 
put of the blast furnaces of the country 
more than doubled, amounting to 6,417,- 
148 gross tons the latter year, against 
2,741,853 tons in the former year. In this 
period some years showed a gain of over 
1,000,000 tons on their immediate prede¬ 
cessors. In one year, 1886, the increase 
was over 1,500,000.. Yet there'were in 
the same period some years of depression 
in which the production of pig iron 
.showed a decrea.se, notably in 1884, when 
there was a decline of 500,000 tons as com¬ 


pared with the previous year. It is a very 
simple task to ascertain the net increase in 
production in these eight years—namely, 
3,675,295 gross tons, and dividing that 
quantity by eight obtain 459,412 tons as 
the average yearly gain, and theorize as to 
the more healthful condition of the trade 
if each year had shown just about such 
an increase. 

Steel rails could be taken in the same 
way. In 1879 their jiroduction, including 
open-hearth rails, was but 618,851 gross 
tons, whereas in 1887 the output had 
grown to 2,119,049 tons, or considerably 
more than treble. But, notwithstanding 
the huge net increase, there were years 
during that period when the production 
declined instead of advancing. The three 
years covering 1883 to 1885 witnessed 
such a movement. But in both 1886 and 
1887 an enormous development occurred, 
the mere gain in each year equaling the 
entire production of 1879. If the annual 
increase in production from 1879 to 1887 
had been distributed evenly throughout 
that entire period, each year would have 
shown a gain of 187,524 tons over the out¬ 
put of the previous year. It is unneces¬ 
sary for purposes of illustration to take 
up any other branches of the iron and 
steel trades, as in the production of all 
staple articles similar conditions have pre¬ 
vailed. 

In no other country in the w orld do 
seasons of prosperity cause such an in¬ 
crease in the consumption of iron and steel 
as in the United States. The rapid 
growth of population, the enterprise of 
capitalists in building new' lines of rail- 
w’ay wherever opportunities of profit are 
seen either in constructing or operating 
them, the constantly developing riches of 
our natural resources and the superiority 
over other nations of the purchasing 
power of the masses of our people combine 
to make the consumption of all classes of 
products greater per capita at any time, 
but this consumption increases enormously 
when general prosperity abounds. Our 
manufacturers then expand their facilities 
to meet the increased demand upon them, 
manufacturing establishments multiply, 
more workmen are called in, new" districts 
are developed, improved methods for 
securing an enlarged output are devised, 
and in every way the productive forces of 
the country endeavor to prove themselves 
equal ^ the emergency. 

When the active movement has ex¬ 
hausted itself, however—or, in other 
words, when the floating capital of the 
country has been absorbed in permanent 
improvements, a season of rest and recup¬ 
eration follows, consumption of iron and 
steel decreases, and manufacturers find 
themselves with a diminished market. 
They then quickly adjust themselves to 
the new condition of affairs. Blast fur¬ 
naces are blowm out by their owners, who 
prefer to have them stand idle rather than 
to turn out pig iron for which there is no 
immediate demand. Possibly the avoid¬ 
ance of the British policy of accumulating 
large stocks of pig iron in the hands of 
furnacemen has much to do with the 
usual rapid recovery of our pig-iron trade 
from extreme depression. Rolling mills 
and steel works also restrict their output 
to the requirements of the situation, and 
all along the line, from the producers of 
raw’ material to the manipulators of the 
highly finished product, the aim is toward 


further curtailment, unless in their rest¬ 
less enterprise individual owners happily 
discover some new outlet into w'hich they 
can direct their product. 

Under such circumstances as here have 
been portrayed a gradual increase in produc¬ 
tion from year to year is impossible. The 
iron and steel manufacturers do not control 
circumstances, but, on the contrary, are 
controlled by them. Even if they had 
a foreign trade it would necessarily be 
subject to similar fluctuations. 

We have just passed through one of 
these seasons of curtailment of produc¬ 
tion, followdn*g a period of great activity. 
Now the skies are again brightening, and 
the indications favor a renewal of the 
demand for iron and steel which may per¬ 
haps test the capacity of our works and 
put to rout the prophets who have been 
predicting disaster as a result of the large 
number of new establishments built in 
various parts of the country, but particu¬ 
larly in the South. It would not be at all 
singular, but in strict accordance with 
our past experience, if it should be found 
that these new works, instead of proving 
a menace to older establishments, have 
simply been erected in time to meet the 
requirements of another period of in¬ 
creased consumption. 


The Cnllom Bill Against Trusts. 

Senator Cullom has introduced a bill 
which thoroughly shows that there are at 
least a few public men who are willing to 
become the leaders in a crazy crusade 
against all associations formed to regulate 
trade. We have repeatedly emphasized 
the point that there is some danger that 
popular opposition to a few gigantic trusts 
may lead to an indiscriminate assault upon 
trade associations and combinations. To 
what lengths such men are willing to go 
is well illustrated by the bill in question, 
of which the following is a synopsis : 

By the first section all arrangements, con¬ 
tracts, agreements, trusts or combinations be¬ 
tween persons or corporations or between 
persons and corporations, made with a view or 
which tend to prevent full and free competition 
in the production, manufacture or sale of any 
article of domestic growth, production or 
manufacture, or in the importation of any 
article produced or manufactured in a foreign 
country, or in the sale of any article imported 
into the United States, or which tend to ad¬ 
vance the cost to the consumer of any such 
articles, or which tend to create any resection 
upon Interstate trade, or any importation or 
exportation, or which tend to limit or reduce 
the production, manufacture or sale, or to in¬ 
crease or reduce the price of any article of 
growth, production, or manufacture that enters 
into trade between the States or Territories, or 
which tend to create a monopoly, are declared 
to be unlawful combinations, and to be against 
public policy, unlawful and void. The second 
section provides that any person entering into 
any such combination on his own account, or 
as agent for another, or as an officer, agent or 
stockholder of any corporation, or as a ti’ustee 
or committee, or in any capacity whatever, 
shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, and be 
subject to a fine of from §1900 to §10,000, or 
imprisonment from one to five yeai*s, or both, 
in the discretion of the couii;. 

Section 3 provides that all shares of stock 
and all real and personal property l^elonging 
to any such unlawful combination, or to any of 
the parties thereto, which may be placed in 
trust or used in fui*therauce of the pui*poses of 
any such unlawful combination, together with 
all articles of property grown, produced, manu¬ 
factured, imported, held or kept for sale to ad¬ 
vance the purposes thereof shall be forfeited to 
the United States and liable to seizure. 
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Section 4 makes it the duty of Customs 
officers to seize and secure shares of stock and 
real and personal proi)erty made liable to seiz¬ 
ure by the bill, and provides that the same pro¬ 
ceedings shall be had for the seizure, condem¬ 
nation and sale thereof, as in cases of seizure of 
property under t he revenue laws Section 5 pro¬ 
vides that out of the proceeds of such sales there 
shall be paid: First, all costs of seizure, con¬ 
demnation and sale. Second, claims of the 
United States for duties or taxes. ThiM, liens 
for State taxes and assessments. Fourth, un¬ 
paid judgments against parties convicted as 
parties to such unlawful combinations. Fifth, 
claims provided in favor of persons injured by 
means of such unlawful combination. 

Of the balance one-half Is to be paid into the 
United States Treasury and the other half di.s- 
tributed to the parties interested. 

Section 6 authorizes that any person or cor¬ 
poration injured or damnified by such unlaw¬ 
ful combination to sue for and recover double 
the amount of damages suffered. Any one of 
the parties to such combination may bo 
made defendant in such suit. 

Section 7 provide that the purchase of mer¬ 
chandise or commodities in any foreign coimtry 
for sale in this country, or in any State or Ter¬ 
ritory, by any such iinlawful combinntion or 
its agent*, shall constitute a violation of the 
act and subject the offender to the penalties 
prescribed. 

Section 8 provide that when any action at 
law or suit in equity shall be commenced in any 
United States court it shall be lawful in de¬ 
fence thereof to plead in bar or in abatement 
that the plaintiff, complainant or any other 
person interested in the prosecution of the case 
is a member or agent of such a combination as 
the bill declares unlawful, or that the cause of 
action grows out of such a combination or out 
of some business or transaction thereof. 

In other words, confiscation of half 
their property besides the infliction of fines 
and imprisonment to individuals are to 
be meted out to those who enter into or 
are in any way identifled with trusts or 
combinations. Such a proposal diliber- 
ately brought before the highest legisla¬ 
tive body of the land is not worth serious 
consideration for its own sake, because the 
business men of the country have too 
commanding a voice in its councils. But 
the very fact that such a bill could be drawn 
up and presented is in itself significant. 
To us the proposal to put every trade as¬ 
sociation into one category is the most 
striking feature. It is quite useless to 
deny that public opinion condemns organi¬ 
zations like the sugar trust. Means are 
being earnestly sought to reach them, and 
to check the tendency toward forming 
similar enterprises in other trades. It is 
possible that opposition to them may be¬ 
come so strong that the tentative meas¬ 
ures adopted will bear heavily, not alone 
on those whom it is the object to reach, 
but will strike others who should be let 
alone. Senator Cullom’s bill can never 
pass, but it is not impossible that legisla¬ 
tion containing features highly injurious 
to the manufacturing and trading interests 
of the country may be approved in a rush 
to catch popular favor by crushing tru.sts 


The recent advance in old rails has 
again brought up as a subject for discus¬ 
sion the question how large is the reserve 
of that rare material still in the tracks. 
We hear the opinion frequently expressed 
that before long the supply will be ex¬ 
hausted, and that then certain industries 
dependant upon oldiron rails willbe forced 
to turn to something else. Yet the day when 
the last iron rail will be taken up is further 
away than the majority of those interested 
seem to think, unless the data collected 
by the authors of Poor’s Manual are based 


on inaccurate returns. The following state¬ 
ment of the numbers of miles of steel and 
iron rails in the tracks in the United 
States show's that nearly one-third of the 
total track is .still equipped with iron: 


Per cent. 

Miles Miles Total sU*el of 
Year. steel rails, liion rails, miles. total. 
18S0 . 33,680 81,967 115,647 29.1 

1881 . 49,063 81,473 130.538 37.5 

1882 . 66,6i’l 74,269 140.96li 47.3 

188:3. 78,491 70,692 149,183 52.7 

1884 . 9<‘,243 66,254 156,497 57.0 

1885 . 98,102 62,495 160,597 61.0 

1886 . 105,724 62,:CM 168,048 62.9 

1887 . 128,959 6i),388 189.347 68.1 


In seven years the mileage of iron rails 
has been reduced by 21,579 miles, so tnat 
at the same rate of exhaustion the supply 
would last nearly 20 years longer. Of 
course there are many considerations in¬ 
fluencing the rate at which our bar mills 
and the works running on track material 
draw on the reserves. The questions of 
the relative cost of new steel rails, of ac¬ 
cessibility of the old material, of the 
future demand for finished product, of 
the relative cost of old iron and new steel, 
angles, bars, spikes, &c.—all these con¬ 
siderations affect the problem. But the 
scare of an early end of the supply of old 
rails may as well be dismissed. They will 
last ten years longer at lea.st. 


Relations with China. 

There is reason to fear that the hasty re¬ 
jection of Ihe Chinese treaty by both houses 
is a grievous mistake. It is an offense against 
a friendly power that cannot be justified. 
Moreover, the legislation proposed assumes 
that evils exist which are merely hyjx)- 
thetical. Under the present laws no inva¬ 
sion of Chinese emigrants has occurred 
which need excite alarm. Taken at 
the worst, the bland and meek-eyed 
Chinaman is not to be compared with 
specimens of some other nationalities. It 
is to be borne in mind that there exists a 
British influence exceeoingly hostile to 
American interests in China, and is quick 
to turn to advantage any legislation inim¬ 
ical to the Chinese Government which 
may take place in the United States. 
Therefore, it is hardly worth while to 
hazard international relations and to em- 
•barrass our foreign commerce with a vast 
empire like China, to say nothing of the 
injustice involved, while seeking to cor¬ 
rect evils more imaginary than real, and 
which may exist only somewher? in the 
remote future. 

It is doubtless true that China is now 
entering upon an eventful period in her 
history; momentous changes affecting her 
civilization are imminent. At this mo¬ 
ment several important enterprises are 
pending in this country, prominent among 
w'hich are grand schemes for railway im¬ 
provement to which the Government is 
impelled to commit itself, however, re¬ 
luctantly in consequence of advances 
making by Rus.sia in the same direction. 
A new system of finance is also in contem¬ 
plation, as seen by the negotiations of 
Count Mitkiewicz, Mr. Barker and others 
of the alleged American syndicate. Ameri¬ 
cans have ranked high in the estimation 
of the leading statesmen of China, and 
there is reason to believe that American 
influence might acquire an imfx>rtant 
ascendency both in diplomacy and in trade, 
as compared with Great Britian or any 
power, were it not for the rash and ill-con¬ 
sidered measures agitated at Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The ChemlMtry of Foondry Irons. 

Stiblino Furnace, SriRLiNOTOfr, N. Y., [ 
September 8, 1888. f 

To the EiliUtr: I regret that I have 
lx*en unavoidably delayed in answering 
the valuable contributions on above sub¬ 
ject from Mes.srs. Chauvenct, Birkinbine 
and Uehling, but will now take them up 
separately and make a few remarks on 
some of the main points presented by 
them. 

By adding the point made by Mr. 
Chauvenet on the amount of graphite 
present in open and close iron, I must 
certainly modify the latter part of my sen¬ 
tence, viz.: “An open iron was sure to 
have a high percentage of graphite, and a 
close iron a low percentage of graphite.” 
This sentence was carelessly written, for 
the latter half should have been omitted as 
misleading. I am grateful to Mr. Chauve¬ 
net for haWng called attention to it, as it 
might have led to difficulties had a fur- 
naceman tried to induce a founder to ac¬ 
cept a close-grained but g^phite iron, 
such, for instance, as mentioned by Mr. 
Chauvenet. The point I endeavored to 
make was that in an open foundry iron 
graphite was sure to be sufficiently high for 
all its purposes, and at present, while the 
founders will accept nothing but open¬ 
grained iron, it would have been waste of 
time to determine mphite in every sam 
pie. I fear it will remain so for some 
time to come to analyze close iron for 
graphite, as the average founder would not 
accept it, no matter if told it contained 4 
per cent, of graphite. The point here dis¬ 
cussed w^as very excellently stated in one 
of your editorials. It is just on this poiRt 
that analysis would be of great value to 
the fumaceman, if he could only get the 
founder to accept analysis as one of the 
tests of the iron. Of course it is necessary 
to have physical tests, such as Keep's, go 
hand in hand to obtain the best results, but 
even analysis alone would be an important 
factor if thereby such iron as descrioed by 
Mr. Chauvenet could be sold on equal 
terms with open iron from the same cast, 
for such iron is certainly of equal value 
with the open iron. Yet it may prove 
hard to convince the skeptics in the foun¬ 
dry trade of this. 

I w as much interested in the statements 
made by Mr. Birkinbine regarding cost 
figures of Scotch irons at Memphis, which 
show’ plainly how far even the financially 
far-sighted American founder will go in 
paying excessive prices for the sake of get¬ 
ting what he assumes to be the only kind of 
iron, when he can get exactly what is 
needed for a much loTyer figure. At the 
same time, we must not forget to look at 
his side of the question. He is undoubt¬ 
edly influenced by the fact that, apparently, 
the American furnaceman has not fully 
possc*ssed the same knowledge of exact 
quality nor the same regularity of prod¬ 
uct as possessed by the Scotch fumace¬ 
man, and that he (the founder) has there¬ 
fore really not been able to get just what 
he needed with sufficient regularity, and 
hence would run risks, which made him 
prefer the higher priced but surer article. 
Yet it seems to me where the founder is 
at present to blame is in the apparently 
utter indifference of all but the target 
concerns to all questions of scientific 
im|>ort, thereby naturally discouraging: 
the progressive fumaceman from adopting 
a scientific basis; for certainly, if the 
founder ;s not going to encourage the fur¬ 
naceman in his efforts it will not pay the 
latter to go ahead, spend the money, and 
yet have as hard a time as before to con¬ 
vince his customers of the quality of his 
metal. The almost total aosence of all 
reference in foundry papers on the remarks 
of Messrs. Chauvenet, Birkinbine and 
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Uehling certainly seems to give proof to 
the above remarks. 

1 furthermore agree perfectly with Mr. 
Birkinbine in contravening the statement 
that the analysis will settle the quality of 
the iron, for the defining of the analysis 
must be accompanied by physical tests, 
such as Keep's tests. 

There is one point about Mr. Uehling's 
interesting letter that I would caution 

S :. He speaks about iron being 

by running into wet beds, and 
infers that it may be as good as the rest 
of the chilled iron. I do not believe he 
meant it in that way, but it reads so, and 
might be misleading. The close iron can 
only have the same value if it has the same 
graphite. Close iron made in the way de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Chauvenet— i, e,, run a little 
slow, but not chilled—will have practically 
the same graphite while chilled iron will 
not—its firraphite having been converted 
into combined carbon. This is especially 
instanced in the last part of my original 
notes and analysis on sows and pigs. 

As to Mr. Uehling's final statement that 
the value of graphite is overestimated, I 
am hardly prepared to accept that in toto^ 
judging from all experiments and general 
information on the subject. Yet he may 
be nearer right as to the ultimate results 
than I am. Furthermore, the very inter¬ 
esting, and, if fully sustained, very val¬ 
uable, work of Messrs. Keep, Maybery and 
Vorce on the effect of aluminium on foun¬ 
dry irons seems to point very strongly to 
the fact that graphite is the ruling factor. 
If you will permit me I will make a few 
remarks on this work, as also on the dis¬ 
cussion between Messrs. Keep and Ham¬ 
mer, in your next issue. 

I will now, in conclusion, call attention 
to a very thorough series of experiments 
made by the German Government, in 1877, 
under the direction of Wachler, at the in¬ 
stance of a number of leading German 
ironmasters. The conditions there exist¬ 
ent were similar to ours here, but in a 
stronger degree. Scotch and English 
irons ruled the market on the upper 
grades; all foundries used these as their 
fundamental compounds, to the detriment 
of the German irons, which they consid¬ 
ered inferior. The Government was fin¬ 
ally induced to undertake comparative 
investigations between German and foreign 
works, which, when conducted with the 
utmost impartiality, proved the full equal- 
ty of the two works and sufliciently stirred 
up the German founders to the actual con¬ 
ditions, eventually greatly benefitting the 
home industries. But, as a sad commen¬ 
tary on the doctrines of free trade, a sup¬ 
plementary note by the author, a few years 
later, stat^ that although the scientific 
gains had been very great the actual 
gains, owing to then existent free trade, 
had been practicaly nil^ as the foreign 
irons, owing to the peculiar adaptabifity 
of Great Britain for cheap iron manufact¬ 
ure, were put on the German market at 
such greatly lower prices that in spite of 
an increased demand for German irons 
these were unable to compete in price, and 
many works forced to shut down. 

Cabl a. Meissner. 


Influence of Aldmlnlnm Upon Cast 
Iron. 

Bradvord, Conn., September 11.1888. 

To the Editor: Permit me. Mr. Editor, 
to thank Mr. Keep for the additional facts 
submitted in his letter of September I. It 
seemed to me that to a cautious reader 
of his original paper this supplementary 
information was essential to an apprecia¬ 
tion of the precise value of his experiments; 
but, even in the new light, it cannot but ap¬ 
pear desirable that the iutroduced alumin¬ 
ium should be free from the company of 
that most potent element in determining 
the physical status of cast-iron—silicon. 
Mr. Keep seems inclined to doubt the ef¬ 


fect of small quantities of silicon, but he 
shows his entire understanding of the sub¬ 
ject by adding: “Although, by inference, 
we have a right to assume that any amount 
of silicon does produce a corresjionding ef¬ 
fect.” However, we are not left to the 
philosophy of inference in this matter. In 
the words of Mr. Outerbridge—quoting 
from his paper in the Franklin Institute 
Journal for March: “A very small varia¬ 
tion in the percentage of silicon produces 
a prodigious effect in this particular ” — 
referring to the infiuence of silicon upon 
chilling quality. The researches of Mr. 
Ford in accounting for the great difference 
in the working of hot and cold blast pig 
iron and in discovering the qualities which 
determine the durability of car-w’heels, also 
the experiments of Colonel Caron, a French 
scientist, who, in testing steels, discovered 
the property that minute quantities of sili¬ 
con have, in obstructing the process of 
hardening by retaining the carbon in a 
graphitic or semi-graphitic state—such re¬ 
sults, it seems to me, may be taken as 
definitely establishing the fact that “any 
amount of silicon does produce a corres¬ 
ponding effect.” But precisely w’hat this 
effect shall be cannot—^m the present state 
of our chemical knowledge—be predicted. 

Aside from the mistake in quoting fhe 
amount of sulphur, which was either a slip 
of the pen or the printer’s fault, I think 
this is where Mr. Keep misunderstands 
me; for in venturing the statement of the 
effect of small quantities of silicon I did 
not intend its application to the particular 
iron he dealt with, but rather to publish 
my own lexperience with some irons and 
to show mat in some cases sufficient silicon 
might be introduced in such an alloy to 
materially affect the mechanical properties 
of the iron. The sensitiveness of cast iron 
to the introduction of silicon would seem 
to depend upon the proportion of the con¬ 
tained phosphorus, sulphur, and especially 
manganese, and it can be readily under¬ 
stood that the same quantity of silicon 
which added to one iron would effect a 
complete change might in another case 
produce no appreciable effect. My knowl¬ 
edge of this fact would of course have pre¬ 
vented me from making any assertion with 
regard to the particular irons used by Mr. 
Keep; but as an interested and appreciat¬ 
ive reader of bis paper it seemed to me im¬ 
possible to arrive at even a general conclu¬ 
sion touching the influence of aluminium 
until it was known what account had been 
taken of the introduced silicon. Thank¬ 
ing Mr. Keep again for the courtesy he did 
me by his reply, I am, Mr. Editor, 

Yours truly, 

Alfred £. Hammer. 


The Naval Reserve. —The Marine Jour¬ 
nal publishes the following list of Ameri¬ 
can steamers which will answer the require¬ 
ments of the Naval Reserve bill in regard 
to speed * 

Ton- 


Vessel. Hailinsr Port. 

naae. Speed. 

Newport. 

.Now York... 

.2,735 

17.9 

City of Aufirusta. 

.Savannah ... 

.2,870 

16.5 

Citv of Pueblo,. 

.San Francisco.2,624 

16.5 

Queen of the Pacific.Portland, Ore.2,728 

16.r 

Alameda. 

.Philadelphia 

..8,158 

16.5 

Mariposa. 

.San Francisco.8,158 

16.5 

State of California.. 

.San Francisco.2,266 

16 

Allianca. 

.New York... 

..2,986 

16 

Louisiana. 

.New York... 

..2,840 

16 

Ohio. 

.Philadelphia 

..3,126 

15.6 

Saratoi^. 

.New York... 

..2,426 

15.4 

City of Alexandria. 

.New York... 

..2,480 

15.4 

Nacoochee. 

. Savannah_ 

.2,680 

15.4 

Chattahoochee. 

• New York... 

..2,676 

15.4 

Roanoke. 

.New York... 

..2,354 

15.4 

Excelsior. 

.New York... 

.3,264 

15.4 

Alamo. 

.New York... 

..2,948 

15.4 

Lampasas. 

New York... 

..2,948 

15.4 

El Paso. 

.New York... 

..3,531 

15.4 

El Dorado. 

.New York... 

..3,.581 

15.4 

H. F. Dimock. 

. Boston. 

..2,»»25 

15.4 

Herman Winter. 

. Boston. 

..2,tL*5 

15.4 

Seminole. 

.New York... 

..2,557 

15.4 

El Monte. 

.New Y'ork... 

..3,5;n 

15.4 

San Pedro. 

.New York... 

..3,119 

15.4 

San Pablo. 

.New York... 

..4,(164 

15.4 

Cherokee. 

.New Ytirk... 

..2,.V)7 

15 

Santa Rosa. 

.New York... 

. .2,417 

15 


The Navy Department has thus accredit¬ 
ed 28 American steamers of from 2400 to 


4000 tons, with a sea speed of 15 knots or 
over, and from these vessels, should the 
Naval Reserve require them, selections will 
be made. 


Losses on the Atlantic. 

It is certainly a startling fact that in the 
space of 47 years since the unfortunate 
President left New York on March 11, 
1841, never again to appear to mortal ken, 
nearly 100 flue steamers have been utterly 
destroyed w'hile on their passage across 
the Atlantic. Of these, eight, after leaving 
port, mysteriously disappeared and have 
never since been heard of; ten were run 
down in collision; five were burned; one 
ran on sunken ice in the Straits of Belle 
Isle; three foundered in mid-ocean, and 
the remainder of the melancholy list were 
wrecked either on the Irish and British 
coasts, on those of America, or on islands 
or rocks off them. Fully ten of these ran 
in foggy weather on the shores of Nova 
Scotia or Newfoundland on their west¬ 
ward voyages, a sufficient warning, it 
might be supposed, to captains to give a 
wide berth to those latitudes. Only one, 
the Iowa, an American steamer, was 
wrecked on the French coast, near Cher¬ 
bourg, in 1864. It is generally supposed 
that shipwrecks are caused by the rage of 
the elements, but of all the vessels that 
went ashore only three or four appear to 
have directly suffered in consequence of 
heavy weather. Miscalculations as to dis¬ 
tances run and courses steered, clouded 
skies, dark nights, and more than all, deitee 
fogs, were the primary cause of the disas¬ 
ter. 

Comparatively few of these shipwrecks 
occurred without serious loss of life, at 
least 5600 persons having perished among 
the passei^ers and crews who were on 
boara. When the Atlantic was wrecked 
on Meagher's Head, off the fatal Nova 
Scotian coast, in 1878, no less than 562 
persons were drowned. With the City of 
Glasgow 480 people disappeared; with the 
President, 120; with the Pacific, 186; and 
with the City of Boston, the last of the 
missing steamships, 191. When the Aus¬ 
tria was burned in mid-ocean 470 lives 
were lost; with the Arctic, 323; with the 
Anglo-Saxon, 872; with the Ville du 
Havre, 226; with the Borussia, 200; and 
with the Schiller, 311. The destruction 
of other vessels caused the loss of fewer 
lives than the vessels named, as, happily, 
fewer passengers were on board, but with 
several on the list from one to 200 beings 
perished. In 1873 no less than six large 
steamships were wrecked, run down or 
disappeared, the most disastrous losses 
being those of the Atlantic and the Ville 
du Havre, a total of 788 lives.— Harpern' 
Weekly. ___ 

The H. C. Prick Coke Company, of 
Pittsburgh, have postsd notices at all their 
works in the Connellsville region to the 
effect that the wages of their employees 
will be advanced 5 per cent., the advance 
to take effect from September 1. The ad¬ 
vance is a voluntary one and is taken as an 
indication that there is a decided improve¬ 
ment in this industry, both as regards 
demand and selling price. 

In a lecture delivered last December be¬ 
fore the Franklin Institute, Mr. John 
Birkinbine refers to a peculiar and ap¬ 
parently isolated de|K)sit of ClintoL fossil 
ore, which exists at Iron Ridge about 60 
miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. The ore 
soon after mining breaks into grains 
which from theil* shape, size and color 
have given to it the name of “flaxseed 
ore.” Another deposit of fossil ore is re¬ 
ported further north in Wisconsin. The 
Iron Ridge ore carries such proportions of 
phosphorus, lime and silica as to invite 
attention to it for use in producing steel 
by the basic process. 
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TRADE Report. 


Pittsburgh. 

OlBw of The Iron Age. 77 Fourth Ave.,» 
PiTTSBUROH, September 11.1888. f 

While there is no disputing that there 
has been an important and legitimate im 
provement in the general Iron and Steel 
business within the last 60 days, there is 
evidence of an intended boom on the part 
of speculators, who are anxious to excite 
the market and run it up higher, but it is 
not likely that they will be successful. 
Already the feeling begins to obtain on the 
part of the trade generally that the danger 
fine has been reached; that much higher 
prices will stimulate importations from 
foreign countries, w hich they are anxious to 
avoid. It is believt*d that a good many 
sales are reported that never were made, 
from the fact that the prices are considera¬ 
bly higher than other offers a e being 
made to sell at. This species of manipula¬ 
tion may do in stocks, oil or w’heat, but it 
will not do in the Iron trade, which hsus 
always been conducted ujion a legitimate 
basis, and is governed and controlled by 
the law’ of sufjply and demand. 

The general jxisition of the Iron market 
IS fairly satisfactory; there is an increasing 
volume of business, but prices of the 
products have not as yet got up to corres¬ 
pond with the enhanced cost of the raw 
material, and there is a good deal of com¬ 
plaint in cons<*(juence. As it is now mill 
ow’ners cannot get cost out of the tinished 
Iron, and it is evident that either the one 
will have to advance or the other decline. 

Pig Iron.—The market is active, sales 
of some 15,000 tons having been reported, 
in addition to a good deal ot business 
which is not made public. As regards 
prices, there has been no quotable change. 
Consumers generally are very well stocked, 
as they have been buying pretty freely 
ever since the market began to advance, 
and having bought at prices much below' 
those now current, and lielieving, as many 
of them do, that the upw’ard turn hjis been 
arrested, it is not strange that they are 
now holding off. However, furnacemen 
are generally w’ell sold up, some of them 
for the remainder of the year, but 
additional furnaces are being started up 
and production increased. Furnaces that 
have been idle for several years are being 
placed in readiness to start up—among 
other the old Clinton, which will be 
operated by a syndicate of creditors of 
Graff, Bennett & Co., the former owners. 
The market is being watched with a good 
deal of interest, as it is believed by many 
that the highest point has been reached, 
and as a consequence there is more dispo¬ 
sition to sell and less to buy; however, 
there is no indication of anything like a 
collapse, nor is such a thing at all proba¬ 
ble, but there is reason to believe that the 
market will settle down at pre.sent prices, 
w’hich may be fairly quoted as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$16.00 $16.50. cash 

All Ore Mill. 16.75 ((& 17.00, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.50 @ 18.0U, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.25 (<?* 10.75, “ 

No 3Foundr>’. 15.50 (Tft 10.00, “ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.(Xj'<o 24.00, “ 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry... 21.00 22.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 28.00, “ 

Bessemer Iron. 18.00 fit — “ 

There have been sales of Bessemer reported 
at $18.25, cash, but your correspondent 
has heard of no reliable sales above $18, 
cash, and some of the brokers say they are 
still prepared to make additional sales at 
the price quoted. In regard to Mill 
Iron, there have as yet been but few 
sales at $16.50, cash. 

Mack Bar. —There have been sales at 
$29 @ $29.25, cash, showing but little 
change on the prices of a week ago. While 
it is true that some sellers are holding for 


$30, and refusing to sell for less, thus far 
we know of no sales having been made 
above $29.25, and buyers have no trouble 
in getting what they want at the prices 
quoted. It is said that there is a very 
fair margin for profit at present prices. 

Manafactured Iron. —There is a con¬ 
tinued fair demand for Merchant Iron, 
and prices are firm, although as yet they 
have not advanced as much as the raw' 

I material; both jobbers and large consum¬ 
ers, impressed with the belief that prices 
may go still higher, are buying pre.'ty 
freely, and the mills generally are fully 
employed. Some mill owners are not 
dis|)osed to contract for future delivery at 
pre.sent prices. We quote Bars at l.SO^ (ft 
60 days, 2 ^ off for cash. There is 
an increasing demand for Skelp; those 
mills making a speciality of it have about 
all they can do; Grooved is quoted at 
l.HO^ to 1.85^, and Sheared at 2^ ((f 

Nails.—While trade continues dull for 
the sea.son, the market is firmer, owdng to 
iiHTea.sed cost of Xail Slabs, which have 
advanced $1 (ft> $1..50 ton, as compared 
with the lowf.st. That the market has 
stiffened is evident from the fact that 
buyers are now’ willing to pay card rates, 
which they refused to do until within the 
past week. This proves that makers west 
of here who have been cutting, are now ex¬ 
acting full rates. The demand, w hile some- 
w hat better, is poor for the sea.son, and not 
likely to amount to much this fall; at 
leiust there is not much indication of it at 
present. We continue to quote at $1.90, 
60 days, 2 ^ off for ca.sh. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —There is a fan- 
degree of activity, but prices continue ir¬ 
regular and unsatisfactory. Some of the 
old mills, w’ith a trade established years 
ago, are pretty well employed, but others, 
of recent origin, new in the business, have 
but little to do. Some of the latter are 
doing next to nothing. However, owing 
to enlianced co.st of Pipe Iron, prices are 
firmer, and the very low rates of a month 
ago cannot now' be obtained. Discounts 
are quoted at from 55 to 57^ ^ on Black 
Butt Welded and 65 67^ on Black Lap 
Welded; Boiler Tubes 65 ^ off, large 
lots. 

Old Ralls. —There is still considerable 
inquiry and much limited offerings. The 
market is firm with sales of American Tees 
at $24.50 @ $25. As yet but few have 
been sold above $24.75, which price was 
obtained for a lot delivered at Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. The great trouble with con¬ 
sumers was that they nearly all closed 
their mills on July 1st with little or no 
stock, and then when they started up they 
were on the make, at once, which sent 
rices up faster than they otherwise would 
ave gone. However, the stock of Ameri¬ 
can is light, and foreign cannot be laid 
down in Pittsburgh at prices quoted. 
It is claimed that there is an effort being 
made to manipulate the market, but 
whether there is anything in it we canne t 
say. 

Steel Bails. —There have been no sales 
reported here of late, and there does not 
appear to be much inquiry. However, as 
the railroads are generally reported as 
doing w ell it is thought there will be more 
miles of new^ roads built in 1889 than 
during the present, and there is a possi¬ 
bility of an improved demand for Rails 
before the close of the present year. We 
continue to quote heavy sections at $30 
free on cars here. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Demand 
continues light for the season, while prices 
remain unchanged. Splice Bars, $1.80 @ 
$1.85 ; Track Bolts, $2.85 with Square, 
and $2.95 with Hexagon Nuts. There may 
be an improved trade before the close of 
the present year. The enhanced cost of 


I Old Rails will add largely to the cost ot 
making Spikes, for w hich they are largely 
used, and with anything like a demand 
Spikes would advance. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness reported at unchanged prices. Best 
brands Tool Steel, 8^^; Crucible Spring 
Steel, Crucible Machinery, 5^; 

Open Hearth, 2^^. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets are 
quoted at $29, cash, delivered on cars at 
maker’s mill, and the same quotation will 
answ’er for Nail Slabs. Domestic Rail 
Cro|>8 and Bloom Ends, $19. 

Old Material —There is an improved 
demand for all kinds of Old Material, and 
prices are firmer and higher. Sales: No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, at $21 net ton; Car Axles, 
$24 (r/ $25; Wrought Turnings, $13.50 @ 
$14; Cast Scrap, $15.50 @ $16, g^ross; Cast 
Borings, $12 ^ $13; Car-Wheels, $20. 
There is very little inquiry for Wheels in 
this market. 

The partnership heretofore existing be- 
tw’een Jacob P. Koehler and George A. 
Koehler, under the style of Koehler & 
Co , dealers in Scrap Iron and Metals, on 
Pike street, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
dissolved by the retirement of George A. 
Koehler. The business will be conducted 
under the same firm name by the remain¬ 
ing partner at the old location. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age^ ft5 and 87 Washington St., 
reicAOO. September 10, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —A further improvement is 
perceptible both as to demand and prices. 
Quite a considerable quantity of Lake Su¬ 
perior Charcoal Pig Iron has been called 
for by the Malleable Iron trade, .showing 
that their requirements have not yet been 
filled, but they have few brands to select 
from. Car-Wheel manufacturers are not 
in the market to any extent. If they 
should be obliged to make purchases, as 
they soon may with the i.nproving de¬ 
mand for cars, the price of Charcoal Pig 
will not Jong remain at its present figures. 
Soft C'oke Irons are very firm, ana the 
prices of some favorite brands of Ameri¬ 
can Scotch have been marked up 50^ to 
75^. Even Southern Ohio Irons feel the 
effects of the improving condition of the 
Iron trade, the large stocks held by the 
furnaces of that district no longer operat¬ 
ing as a bar to an advance. Agents 
for these as well as for other 
furnaces are being instructed to leave no 
propositions open on orders of any size. 
The condition of Southern Coke furnaces 
is reported by recent observers, who have 
visited the active plants, to present very 
little danger of an excessive supply of Pig 
Iron being thrown upon the market for 
the remainder ot this year. Prices have 
been advanced upon such ^des as are 
still unsold to a point which will very 
probably keep them out of this market 
for a time, unless the price of Northern 
Irons is marked up correspondingly. Lake 
Superior Coke Irons have not advanced 
as much as the prices*of other classes of 
Pig Iron would seem to warrant, but they 
now show indications of improvement. 
Cash quotations are as follow's: Lake 
Superior Charcoal, all numbers, $19.50 
@ $20.50; Alabama Car-Wheel, ^6.25; 
Southern Charcoal Foundry, No. 2, $18.50 
@ $20; Jackson County Softeners. No. 1, 
$18.25 @ $18.75; Hocking Valley, Soft 
Foundry, No. 1, $17 $18 ; Amer¬ 

ican Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $19 @ 
$20; other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, 
$18 @ $18.50; Lake Superior Coke. No. 1, 
$17.50 @$18.50; No. 2, $16.50 @$17.50; 
No. 3, $15.50 @ $16.50; Southern Coke, 
No. 2, $18; No. 2i and Open Bright, 
$17.50; No.8, $16.50 @ $17. 
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Bar Iron. —It is difficult to quote 
prices just now, as the mills seem to be 
competing with one another to see which 
can name the highest figure. The range 
during the week has extended from 1.70^ 
to 1.85^, f.o.b. Chicago, half extras, for 
carload lots of Common Iron. Of course 
the mills asking the highest prices are out 
of the market, but if conditions remain as 
they have been the cheapest sellers will 
soon be filled up, and the prices which 
seem high to day T\dll be looked upon as 
quite reasonable. Figuring on the basis 
at which some contracts are known to 
have been taken in August — namely, 
1.50^, f.o.b. Chicago, and taking 
1.75^ as about the present rate, the ad¬ 
vance has been $5.60 per groas ton. And 
yet there are believers in a still greater 
advance, who argue that the car builders 
will certainly need a great deal of Iron 
this fall and winter, caused by a heavy in¬ 
crease in the consumption. A great deal 
of work is in sight among the miscellan¬ 
eous consumers of Bars, and good busi¬ 
ness seems to be assured for some time to 
come. From the comments now being 
made by manufacturers and their agents it 
would not be surprising if an attempt 
should be made to restore the old rate of 
extras. Store prices range from 1.80^ to 
2.10^^ for Common Iron, with a good de¬ 
mand and firm tone. 

Structural Iron. —A fair business has 
been done in this line. Prices for mill lots 
are now as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 
2.35^; Universal Plates, 2.40^ ; Tees, 
2.65^; Beams and Channels, 3.40^. Store 
prices are a^i follows: Angles, 2.40^ @ 
2.50^; Tees, 2.60^ 2.70^; Beams, 3.80^. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—Quite a number 
of orders were taken for carload lots of 
Plates and a very good business was done 
in small lots also. The mills are getting 
more decided in their views of higher 
prices, and it seems to be a mere question 
of time when prices will be advanced here. 
Some of the Tube mills have notified their 
agents of an advance, but the others are 
holding to their former figures. Quota¬ 
tions are unchanged, as follows: Heavy 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^; Tank 
Iron, 2.5o<f \ Tank Steel, 2.80^,,; Shell 
Iron, 3^; Shell Steel, 3.25^; Flange Iron 
and Stoel, 4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 
5.75^; Boiler Rivets, 4^ @ 4.25^; Ulster 
Iron, 3.75^; Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ @ 65 5^ 
off on 24-inch and larger, and 624 ^ off 
on 2-inch and smaller. 

Sheet Iron. —A few mills which had 
wisely refrained from filling up with orders 
when prices were at their lowest are prufit- 
ing by the demand now being experienced. 
They Vqport sales for October and Novem¬ 
ber delivery at 3.10^, f.o.b. Chicago, for 
No. 27, and expect to get 3.15^ shortly. 
Jobbers continue to quote small lots of 
No. 24 at 3.30^, Nos. 25 and 26 at 3.20^, 
and No. 27 at 3.30^, with a small con¬ 
cession to best buyers. They are having 
difficulty in getting deliveries from the 
mills, which seriously interferes with their 
trade. 

Oalrantzed Iron. —Stocks in the Chi¬ 
cago warehouses are more broken than 
ever, in consequence of the inability of the 
mills to ship fast enough to keep up with 
sales. Prices of large lots are unchanged, 
but agents are looking for an advance in 
rates, which they think is warranted by 
the very encouraging condition of business 
in this and related branches. Quotations 
for small lots are as follows: Juniata, 60 
and 10 5^ off; Charcoal, 60, 10 and 5 % off. 

Merchant Steel.—An increasing busi¬ 
ness is reported in the higher grades, 
showing an improving consumption. Prices 
are unchanged, store rates being as fol¬ 
lows: Bessemer Bars, 2.30^ @ 2.40^; 
Tool Steel, 84^ @ 94^; Specials, 13^ @ 
25<; Crucible Spring, 4.40^; Open-Hearth 


Spring, 2.90^; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.75^ @ 3^; Crucible Sheet Steel, 7^ @ 
10 ^. 

Steel Rails. —Small ^ales have been 
made, amounting to probably less than 
5000 tons in the aggregate. The North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company’s South 
Chicago mill will resume operations next 
week on old orders for this month’s deliv¬ 
ery. They hope to receive enough new 
business in addition to keep the mill in 
operation during the remainder of the fall 
months. The outlook for heavy trade is 
not encouraging, although next year is 
looked forward to with decided hopeful¬ 
ness. An effort is being made to get $31 
on contracts now coming up. 

Old Ralls and Wheels. — Several 
thousand tons of Old Iron Rails have been 
sold at prices ranging from $24 to $25. 
The higher figure now seems to be the 
ruling quotation, with but a light supply 
in sight. Old Car-Wheels are very scaice, 
and transactions are consequently light. 
A few tons have been picked up at $18.50 
@ $18.75, but holders generally ask $19 
@ $19.50. 

Scrap.—Business has been dull during 
the w^eek. The railroads are offering 
larger quantities than usual for sale this 
month, evidently to Jake advantage of the 
recent advance in prices. Dealers, how¬ 
ever, are looking for a slight decline now% 
as a result of the advance in freights to 
Pittsburgh and Mahoning Valley points, 
at w’hich much of the Scrap accumulating 
here is marketed. Quotations for carefully 
selected are as.follows, ton of 2000 lb: 
No. 1 Forge or Railroad Shop, $19 @ 
$19.50; Track. $18.50; No. 1 Mill, $15 
$15.50; Light Wrought, $11; Horseshoes, 
$18; Axles, $25; Cast Machinery, $13.50 
@ $14; Stove Plate, $11; Cast Borings, $9; 
Wrought Turnings, $11; Axle Turnings, 
$13; Coil and Leaf Steel, $16; Locomo¬ 
tive Tires, $16.50. 

Hardware. —A fair demand for Heavy 
Hardware is noted. Wagon Stock is 
rather dull, but in Iron, Steel, Black¬ 
smiths’ Supplies, &c., a little more busi¬ 
ness is being done than in previous 
weeks. Nuts are hardening in sympathy 
with the advance in Bar Iron, which may 
also be expected to affect other Bar Iron 
products if it is maintained for any length 
of time. Shelf Hardware is moving, 
the demand being good from all quarters 
tributary to this trade center. Commer¬ 
cial travelers are sending in very encour¬ 
aging reports of the prospect for future 
business, which it is predicted will as¬ 
sume large proportions as soon as the 
safety of the corn crop is assured beyond 
all doubt. Very little speculative buying is 
now being done, and it will be discouraged 
by the prominent houses here as much as 
possible should a tendency develop itself 
when activity in trade sets in. 

Nails. —Some good sales of Steel Nails 
have been made by manufacturers’ agents 
at the advanced price, but the demand is 
not general. The Wheeling mills are 
holding firmly at $1.90 at mill for large 
lots, and another advance of at least 10^ 
is expected. It is understood that a very 
important meeting of the Western Nail 
Association will be held at Wheeling on 
the 12th inst., which will result in the j 
adoption of measures to sustain the ad¬ 
vance. Stocks in dealers’ hands here and 
at other points in the West are reported 
light. No heavy transactions in Wire 
Nails have come to light, but sales tigents 
are known to have refused large orders 
tendered them at the prices ruling before 
the recent advance. They quote $2.55, 
f.o.b. Chicago, as their bottom rate. Store 
prices are unchanged at $2.10 for Steel 
and $2.60 for Wire in small lots. 

Barb Wire. —The buying movement 
reported last week has grown a little 
stronger. Manufacturers are making sales 


! of 50 to 100 tons to dealers in various 
parts of the Northwest who think this a 
good time to stock up, and jobbers are 
also meeting with some demand from their 
trade. Prices for small lots of Painted 
are quoted nominally at 3^ and Galvanized 
at 3.75^. 

Pig Lead. —With but a light business 
in progress prices have been maintained 
between 4.65^ and 4.75^. At the close of 
the week 4.70^ was bid and 4 75^ asked. 

The Laughlin Nail Company, of Wheel¬ 
ing, W. Va., have issued a very striking 
circular calling the attention of the trade 
to their Nails. Their weekly capacity ex¬ 
ceeds 10,000 kegs, their factory being the 
second largest in the world. They make 
their Nails from Bessemer Steel, made 
specially for Nails, in their own Bessemer 
Steel plant. Geo. G. Spencer is salesman, 
at 115 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 220 South Fourth SU I 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 11,1888. f 

Pig Iron.—A very satisfactory week’s 
business has been done in Pig Iron, and, 
doubtless, at somewhat bettei prices, tak¬ 
ing an average of the entire market, al¬ 
though no quotable change can be made at 
present. But everything is firm, no shad¬ 
ing whatever, but a gradual dropping out 
of sight of the inside quotation, and a 
gradual tendency to work toward the out¬ 
side figures. Some fair brands of Iron 
may yet be picked up at $16, $17 and $18, 
delivered at tide, for the three grades, but 
the brands are limited in number, and the 
quantity available is still more limited. 
But when sellers begin to talk $16.50, 
$17.50 and $18.50 to $19, buyers are by 
no means anxious to place orders. They 
would buy l^^gely at the former quota¬ 
tions, but beyond that they restrict their 
orders to immediate requirements, a kind 
of business which is quite acce itable to 
sellers, as they have no wish to discount 
the future to any great extent. On the 
whole, therefore, the market may be con¬ 
sidered as perfectly satisfactory for the 
present. Buyers can get all the good Iron 
they require by paying a very slight ad¬ 
vance, and at that advance sellers can 
market about all that they can spare. This 
leaves the future open to any changes that 
may take place. If the demand continues 
as it has been during the pa.st 30 days, sell¬ 
ers will not only j-equire more money for 
their product, but will get more money for 
it in a little while. Consumers will make 
no objection to a further advance, if they 
meet with a corresponding demand for 
their products, without which it would be 
impossible to inaugurate a successful 
movement of that kind. As to the prob¬ 
abilities, opinions are somewhat divided. 
A large business is believed to hx^. assured, 
but it is doubtful if prices can be increased 
to even a very moderate extent without 
inviting a com|)etition which would soon 
upset things again. There is not enough 
business on hand or in sight to w^arrant 
very hopeful exjiectations on this point. 
At a $1 per ton advance in Pig Iron, and 
$2 or $3 in Finished Iron, production 
would be greatly stimulate. A good 
general demand appears to be ell that can 
be hoped for, and this ,can be easily met 
by mills and furnaces already in operation. 
Some time ago they were not running 
nearly full, while stocks of Pig Iron were 
accumulating at furnaces. The little turn 
that everybody was looking for has come, 
and things are moving nicely, but it may 
be altogether a mistake to assume tha^t 
more furnaces and more mills can find a 
market for their output at advancing 
prices. All these things are, of course, 
within the range of possibilities, but for 
the present they are rot regarded as prob- 
abihties, hence as this article remarked 
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last week Philadelphia is inclined to fol¬ 
low rather than lead in the matter of ad¬ 
vancing either Pig or Finished Iron. 

Foreign Iron. —Buyers are in the mar¬ 
ket at low prices, but there is not much 
probability of business being closed. Bids 
of $18, c.i.f., duty paid, are being made 
for 10,000-ton lots, against $20 asked. 

Blooms. —There is a good demand at 
full prices, but sellers have not been able 
to establish any advance. . Sales chiefly 
within the following range of prices: Nail 
Slabs. $28.50 $29.50; Billets from $30 

to $35, f.o.b. cars at mill, according tP 
analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; 
Run-out Anthracite $42 @ $44; Scrap 
Blooms, $33 @ $35 ^ ‘ * bloom ” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
paid, $29 @ $30 for Nail Slabs; $31.50 @ 
$32.50 for 4 X 4 Billets, and $35 % $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Mack Bars. —There has been a very 
active demand, under which prices were 
advanced to $29, Philadelphia, at which 
figures several lots were taken. Bids of 
$28.50 are made for large lots, but the sup¬ 
ply is limited, and $29 a firm quotation. 

Bar Iron. —The demand for Bars keeps 
up remarkably well, and buyers find prices 
gradually stiffening up. It is difficult to 
define the exact position, beyond saying 
that prices are slightly higher. Some mills 
talk 1.9^ firm, others 1.85^, while some 
would not be likely to refuse a desirable 
order at 1.8^ or 1.824^. All depends on 
drcumstances. Those that are full would 
quote the higher figure firmly, while those 
less favorably situated might accept the 
lower figure, so as to get some work 
ahead. Then the question of quality comes 
in, so that it is impossible to fix any definite 
figure and call it a firm price, but it is 
quite safe to say that an average advance 
of half a tenth has been made on every¬ 
thing, and is likely to be maintained. 
Skelp Iron continues to be in active de¬ 
mand, with sales at 1.82^^ @ 1.85^ for 
Grooved, and 1.95^ @ 2^ for Sheared. At 
the inside figures large orders are still on 
the market, but mills are pretty well filled 
up, and a further advance is being con¬ 
tended for. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —A moderately 
large business has been closed during the 
week, and while sellers generally are ask¬ 
ing more money, and getting it possibly 
in some cases, it would not be quite true 
to say that prices are higher. There Ls an 
impression that prices will be higher, and 
the outlook seems to warrant that opinion. 
The general demand is very good, while 
the shipbuilding interests seem likely to 
become large consumers during the next 
12 months. Government w’ork will be 
actively prosecuted, and there is reason to 
believe that a numbec of private firms will 
order additions to their resjiective fleets. 
In fact, shipbuilding is likely to be carried on 
during 1888 and 1889 on a larger scale than 
ever before. The following indicates some 
of the work which is under consideration: 
A number of large steamships for service 
to Australia will be built for Claus Spreck- 
els, whose representative is now’ on his 
way to this city. Several large tugs, to be 
used at San Francisco, will also be con¬ 
structed by the Delaware River shipbuild¬ 
ers. The Ocean Steamship Company, of 
Savannah, are about contracting for two 
steel passenger steamships for the coast¬ 
wise trade between Philadelphia, New 
York and Savannah. The Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany are contemplating the construction 
of a new bulk oil carrying steamer for the 
coastwise trade, and Boulter, Bliss & Dal- 
lett, who have sold two of their vessels, 
are on the lookout for others. The firm 
now has a vessel on the stocks in Cramps’ 
yard. The Clydes are contemplating a 
new steamship service in the West Indies, 


probably to Hayti and the Windw^ard 
Islands, and want several tirst-cluss vt‘8sel8. 
It is said that within a few months the 
Delaware River shipbuilders will have 
enough orders on hand to keep them 
busy for two years, but there are no 
Transatlantic steamers included in the 
list. Prices about as follows: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2.05^ 2.15^; Shell, 

2.4^ % 2.5^; Flange, 3.5^; Fire-Box, 
4^; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.3^ % 2.49^; Shell, 2.7^; Flange, 3^^ (m 
3i^; Fire-Box, 31^ @ 4^^. 

Strnctaral Iron. —Business in this de¬ 
partment has not shown as much activity 
as in some others, although the Shape mills 
will doubtless fall into line soon. Work 
on old contracts is being actively called 
for and prices are rather firmer. Prospects 
moderately encouraging, but nothing 8j)e- 
cially important in sight at present. 
Prices as follows: 2.10^ % 2.15^ for 
Bridge Plate; 2^ % 2.10^ for Angles; 
2.6^ @ 2.7^ for Tees, and 3.3^ for Beams 
and Channels, Iron or Steel 

Sheet Iron. —There is a very active de¬ 
mand for specialties, but in other direc¬ 
tions there is not much improvement, 
although stocks are not accumulating to 
any extent. Good makes in small lots 
command about the following quotations: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .3^ ^ 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25....3 % 6]%^ 

Common, less than the above. 


Best Bloom sheets, Nos. 26 to 28_43^ @ 4^< 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 (si 434 Y 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to21..-..8W (rf 

Blue Annealed.2.8 (rf 3 < 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount. ^2)4 ^ 

Common, discount.67>^ S 


Merchant Steel.— No change to re¬ 
port. A fair business is being transacted 
and prices are quite satisfactory. Small 
lots from store are quoted as follows: 
Tool Steel, 8^t^; Machinery, 2.6^; Cruci¬ 
ble Spring, 4^^; Open-Hearth Ordinary 
Spring, 2.7^ @ 2.9^; Crucible Machinery, 
5^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Ordinary 
Sheet, 8<‘. 

Steel Rails. —There is not much change 
in this department, and on the whole busi¬ 
ness is rather disappointing. Sales of small 
lots are reported at $29.25 @ $29.50 at 
mill, but good-sized orders could be placed 
at $29, possibly a shade less if very desir¬ 
able as to quantity, time of delivery, terms 
of payment, <fec. 

Old Rails. —There is an urgent demand, 
but in the absence of offerings it is impos¬ 
sible to say w’hat the market is. Bids of 
$23 for T’s were made to-day without 
bringing any response from holders, so that 
we quote $23 nominal. 

Scrap Iron. —Under a heavy demand 
prices are again dearer, with sales at about 
the following figures: $20.50 $21 for 

cargo lots; $21.50 $22 for carload lots, 

delivered, or for choice $22.50 @ $23; No. 
2 do., $14 $15; Turnings, $13 $14; 

Old Steel Rails, $19 @ $20; Cast Scrap, 
$14 @ $15; do. Borings, $9 @i $10; Old 
Fish Plates, $25 (g $26. Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or its equiva¬ 
lent. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —There is nothing 
specially new to note in this depart¬ 
ment. Orders are coming in very rapidly, 
and prices show more firmness than for 
some time past. Discounts are quoted as 
follows: Black Butt-Welded, 55 on 
Galvanized do., 45 on Black Lap- 
Welded, 65 on Galvanized do., 52^ 
on Boiler Tubes, 60 

Nails. —The general improvement noted 
last week continues. Prices are firmly 
held, and the general outlook is fa’rly 
promising. Lots from store are quoted at 
$2, with the usual discounts on carload 
lots. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age. Carter and 9th Sts., ♦ 
Chattakoooa, September 10,1888. f 

During the past two weeks there has 
been considerable apprehension that the 
continuous, and at times heavy, rains would 
seriously affect the crops of cotton and 
corn, especially the former; but so far as 
heard from, the crop is not sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to be much affected. Should the 
weather become clearer soon there will be 
no serious damage done and the year will 
close with one of the largest crops that 
has ever been raised in the South. 

Pig Iron. —Beyond a gradual stiffen- 
ing-up in prices and increased difficulty in 
making purchases, there appears to be 
nothing particular to note in the move¬ 
ments of this article. Furnaces that are 
not sold up to their entire capacity report 
no trouble in realizing from $1 to $2 more 
for their output than they did in June and 
July, and there is considerable anxiety 
manifested by some consumers in not being 
able to get cor tracts for future delivery 
at present prices, and instances are not 
wanting that for round lots for time de 
liveries present prices would be raised, but 
furnaces are disinclined to commit them¬ 
selves to contracts to be filled excepting 
in the near future. Everybody appears to 
be looking for still higher prices during 
the present year. 


Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, September 10, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —Individual sales of Pig Iron 
during the past w eek have been large, al- 
thou^ the aggregate volume of business 
probably has not been much, if any, larger 
than that of several preceding weeks. A 
large proportion of the transactions have 
necessarily been for future delivery, the 
furnaces being so largely and heavily sold. 
A very strong tone has prevailed, but no 
further advance in prices is recorded, many 
furnaces and their agents deprecating 
higher prices, on the ground that any 
further advance will soon lead to increased 
cost of production by an advance in the 
pnceof Ore, Coke, &c., if not labor. At 
the same time, many furnaces, apparently,, 
wish to encourage the belief in higher 
prices by not withdrawing decidedly 
fjom the market, but pricing their 
ou1|)ut at such figures as they think 
may discourage consumers temporarily, 
and at the same time may keep a buyer 
in view. The sales of the week have em¬ 
braced the entire lots of Northern and 
Southern Irons obtainable, but probably 
more largely of Southern Ohio Forge Iron, 
one transaction noted being about 6006 
tons for delivery extending through the 
remainder of the year; 1000 tons Southern 
Car-Wheel Iron was sold, at $25, four 
months’ time, and several lots of 1000 tons 
and more of both Forge and Foundry at 
the range of prices quot^ last week. The 
following are the approximate quotations 
for the local market, cash, f.o.b. Cin¬ 
cinnati : 

HoUBUut Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 1.$17.50 ^ $18.50 

Southern Coke, N o. 2. 16.50 17.50 

Southern Coke, Na 3. 15.50 Oi 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 0^ 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.60(31 16.00 

Mahoninf^ and Shenangro Valley .. 17.50 (Tij 18.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.50 @ 22.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2_ 19.50^ 22.00 

Tenn essee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

N 0.2 . 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neuti-al Coke. 14.75 (§: 15.00 

Mottled Neutinl Coke. 13.50 18.75 

No. 1. Mill Coke .. 15.00 (Tt 15.35 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 14.50 (& 14.75 

Car-Wheei and MaUeable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00® ^.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable . 20.50® 21.50 
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Manufactured Iron.— There has been 
a fair volume of business and a stronger 
feeling in sympathy with the strong mar¬ 
ket for Pig Iron, but prices are without 
change of imjiortance. Common Bar Iron, 
1.90^; Qharcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^ @ 3^; 
Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50^ 
3.25^; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 
25, 3i^ @ ? tt). 

Nalls. —There has been a moderate de¬ 
mand and a steady market, but the supply 
is liberal of most sizes. Jobbing prices 
are based upon 12d @ 40d, which sell at 
$2 ^ keg, with 10^ rebate in carload lots, 
at mills. Steel Nails sell at $2 and Steel 
Wire NaiU at $2.65 # $2.75 ^ keg 


Detroit. 


William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of September 10, report as follows: The 
market continues active and very strong. 
Several large sales of Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal have been made during the week at 
from 50^ to $1 ^ ton higher than ruling 
prices in July and August. The majority 
of the Mahoning Valley furnaces are refus¬ 
ing ordei*s unless at $1 ^ ton advance, and 
some are not in position to fill orders prompt¬ 
ly even if price is satisfactory. Silvery Irons 
have been the slowest in putting up their 
prices, but they too have finally decided 
to ask an advance of 50^ ^ ton. The fact 
that several parties have been seeking Iron 
for speculative purposes and made some 
few purchases, has strengthened the mai- 
ket. and very little, if any, Iron is now to 
be found at less than regular prices. With 
a strong market we quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num> 

hers. 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 

Southern No. 2. 

Southern Silvery. 

Southern Gray Forire. 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 
Old Wheels. 


$20.00(^120.50 
19.76(3. 20.25 
18.50(3^ 19.00 
19.76 (g> 20.35 
17.75 (^ 18.25 
17.00 (Jfc 17.60 
16.25 (^ 16.75 
18.50(31 19.00 
20.00 (Jt 20.5») 


Cleveland. 

Cleyklaitd, September 10,1888. 

Iron Ore. —If the mine owners could be 
guaranteed a sufficient advance in the price 
of ore 10 cover the increased cost of lake 
transportation, arrangements would un¬ 
doubtedly be made for a heavier output 
than is now contemplated. The demand 
for ore unquestionably warrants an increase 
in mining operations, but quotations do 
not keep pace with the demand. Furnace- 
men seem disinclined to pay much more 
money for ore than has been paid for the 
bulk of their season’s purchases. A num¬ 
ber of buyers are known to have declined 
offers for ore with full cost of lake freights 
included. The efforts of the mine owners 
seem to be directed just at present to an 
effort to keep pace with the advancing 
lake freights. But while the cost of trans¬ 
portation is about 50 ^ ^ ton greater than 
at the beginning of tne season, quotations 
for ore have advanced only from 20^ to 
40^ ^ ton, a very few high grade ores hav¬ 
ing increased in value 50^ y ton. Scatter¬ 
ing sales of Gogebic Bessemers at $3.25 
are reported, and additional transactions 
in No. 1 Specular and Magnetic ores at 
$6.25,have occurred. The lake shipments 
to date are slightly in excess of 2,900,000 
tons. Up to a corresponding period last 
year 3,150,000 tons had been shipped. 

Pig Iron. —The demand for all brands 
of Pig Iron continues in excess of the 
production. Prices have also improved. 
Foundry and Bessemer Irons being es¬ 
pecially strong. Mill Irons are quot^ at 
an advance, the inquiry even at the higher 
figures being quite heavy. Sales of Mill 
Iron at $16, of No. 1 Foundry at $17.50, 
and No. 2 Foundry at $16.75 are re¬ 
ported. 
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Mannfactnred Iron. —Bar Iron in 
round lots brings $1.65, a sale of 1200 tons 
at that figure having occurred during the 
week. 

Sheets. —No. 24 is now quoted at $2.85. 
Common Sheets are hard to obtain and 
cannot be purchased for delivery within 
30 days. 

Scrap Iron. —Old American Rails have 
suddenly advanced to $25 per ton, at which 
figures they are firmly held. Wrought 
Scrap is eagerly taken at $19 @ $19.50. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., September 10, 1888. 
Pig Iron. —Business during the past 
week has been fair, and buyers have been 
compelled to pay market prices, furnaces 
not finding it necessary to make conces¬ 
sions at all. There is a feeling among 
buyers that the coming week will decide 
whether the market Ls to decline or another 
advance be made, and that the position of 
the Eastern market will largely decide this. 
Furnaces consider this question already 
settled, as they report an advance as hav¬ 
ing already taken place in that section, 
and that Iron cannot be sold East that will 
net them more money than the West offers. 
If this improvement is permanent buyers 
here will find it to their interest to make 
purchases at once, as indications point to 
a slight advance in the immediate future. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry_$17.00 (^ $18.00 

“ No. 2 .... 16.00(a 16.50 

“ No.:^ “ .... 15.50 16.00 

Han^ng Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.25 (^ 17.75 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 21.00 @ 23.25 

Southern Chai*coal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 18.50 

Silver Gray, dlffci*ent grades. 14.50 (^ 15.25 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mil), Neutral 14.75 ^ 15.^ 

“ No. 2 “ “ 13.75(5^ 14.75 

“ No. 1 “Cold Short 14.25 (3^ 14.75 

“ Charcoal, No. 1MUI 15.75 (3^ 16..'i0 

White and Mottled. diiroi*ent grades 13.50 ^ 13.75 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 23.00 (§^ 24.00 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.25 21.25 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.25 (^ 25.25 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.^ S 20.25 

Old Rails —are stronger, sales having 
been made at $23 and $23.25, f.o.b 
cars Louisville, and offers on basis of these 
figures have been made for large amounts 
to be delivered during the remainder of 
the year. 


New York. 

Office of I7mj Iron Agc^ 66 and 68 Duane street. 1 
New York, September 13, 1888. j 
American Pig. —The feeling among 
producers and dealers is growing more 
and more hopeful, and some sellers claim 
to be getting an advance of about 50^ a 
ton, especially on choice No. 1 Foundry 
Irons. Still, the Thomas Iron Company 
are selling -quite freely at the old figures, 
Mr. B. G. Clarke reporting sales in blocks 
of 1000 and 2000 tons, or 8000 tons during 
the week. He estimates that of this year’s 
probable output of the company about 
20,000 tons‘still remain unsold. Com¬ 
paratively little is heard of Southern Irons, 
representatives of producers here stating 
that their principals are doing better in 
the West. From that quarter, however, 
come reports that the Eastern market is 
relatively the most favorable to Southern 
furnacemen. These conflicting claims 
have been the subject of some comment in 
the trade of late, though they are by no 
means a new feature. In Mill Irons New 
York has long ceased to be a market of 
any consequence, but it is a feature worthy 
of note that inquiries for a 1000-ton lot 
have come here from Pittsburgh during 
the past week. We quote standard North¬ 
ern No. 1 Foundry, $18 @ $19, the latter 
for choice quality; No. 2, $17 $17.60, 

and Gray Forge, $15.75 $16.25. Our 

monthly furnace report, published else¬ 
where, shows little change among the 


Anthracite furnaces, but an increase in the 
Coke furnace capacity of about 6000 tons 
weekly. 

Scotch Iron. —There has been a con¬ 
tinuance of the advance, due chiefly to a 
rise from 4/ to 10/ in steamer freights, 
which, it is surmised, is due to an agree¬ 
ment between the two lines. On the rise 
importers have sold freely, and they are 
asking for Coltness from $21 to $22, 
Shotts, $20 to $20.50, Langloan and Dal- 
mellington, $19.75 to $20, it being claimed 
by some that the lower figures named do 
not cover cost of importation. It remains 
to be seen to what extent these prices will 
curtail consumption. Founders in the 
West have long learned to get along with¬ 
out foreign Scotch, and it would appear 
that the time has arrived when even those 
in the East most persisently clinging to 
time honored mixtures should make efforts 
to make themselves independent of foreign 
Iron. 

Stractaral Iron. —The trade is moder¬ 
ately active and the outlook is regarded as 
flourishing, but as yet no quotable advances 
have taken place. We quote for round lots, 
on dock: Sheared Plates, 2^ 2.10^; 

Universal Mill Plates, 2.1^ @ 2.15^; 
Angles, 2.1^ @ 2.15^; Tees, 2.5^ (gl 
2.7^ and Channels and Beams. 3.3^. 

Plates. —A moderate amount of busi¬ 
ness is reported, with a firmer feeling pre¬ 
vailing, Western sellers, particularly, dwell¬ 
ing upon the advance in Raw Materials. 
We quote for round lots, on dock: Iron 
Tank, 2^ 2.10^; Shell, 2.25^ (g) 2.4^; 

Steel Tank, 2.26^ (^2.3^; Shell,2.4^ 
2.5^; Flange, 2.65^ @ 3^, and Fire-Box, 
3.5(1^ 4^. Galvanized Sheets are 65 @ 

65 and 5 

Steel Ralls. —The only sale of any 
magnitude reported by Eastern mills is 
a lot of 8000 tons to a Southern road, at 
private terms. The condition of the 
market remains practically what it has 
been for some time past, and no movement 
of Winter work has yet taken place. The 
sales by all the mills during August are 
reported to have aggregated about 72,000 
tons, bringing the total to September Ist 
up to about 1,060,000 tons, and leaving 
about 200,000 tons of the allotment still 
to be sold, while the deliveries up to 
September Ist were about 824,000 tons. 
It is worthy of note that reports from 
England indicate that the old International 
Rail Association has now been revived. 
This piactically means that the English, 
Fi^ench, German and.Belgian mills have 
parceled out the world’s markets with 
the exception of our own. Representatives 
of foreign mills in this country profess 
that they are not yet advised of the con¬ 
clusion of the negotiations, which, it is 
well known, have been pending for some 
time. The fact may be recalled in this 
connection that one of the severest blows 
the old syndicate suffered w'as the capture 
of a Canadian order by an American mill 
at a time when domestic competition had 
driven prices in this country to their 
lowest point. We continue to quote 
$28.60 @ $29 at Eastern mill. 

Wire Rods. —What inquiries are in the 
market are claimed by importers to be 
coupled with prices which they cannot 
think of accepting, especially in view of 
the rise in freights, which are quoted 
10/6 11/. This more than neutralizes 

the lowering of the foreign prices, which 
are on the basis of 103/ % 104/, f.o.b. 
shipping ports, 97 marks dutiable value. 
We quote $39.50 $39.75 

Old Rails. —Orders for Old Rails, both 
for consumers and on speculative account, 
are numerous but cannot be filled, since 
holders ask prices which buyers have not 
yet approached. They ask $24 @ $24.50 
for Tees and $24.50 @ $25 for Double 
Heads, and even at these figures they are 
not offered firm. For shipment $25 is the 
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best that edn be done, inquiries sent 
abroad for a 2000-ton lot not even having 
met with a resjx)nse. It is reported that 
$25 has been bid for 2000 tons Tees de¬ 
livered West, and has been declined. The 
New Haven Railroad is asking for bids on 
a lot of 1000 tons of Tees, delivered at 
New Haven or Bridgeport, the bids to be 
opened on the 15th inst. 

Scrap.—During the past two weeks an 
active business has been done and the bulk 
of the stock in the smaller yards has been 
exhausted at prices ranging from $18.50 
to $19. Since then a lot of 500 tons has 
been sold at private terms, and an order 
for 600 tons is now in the market. The 
larger yards ask from $20 to $21 now. 

Fastenings. —The market is fairly 
active and firm with Spikes selling at 
$2. 15 @ $2.20, and Angles at 2^ @ 2.05^. 
The Ames works at Jersey City are to be 
started again. Dilworth, Porter & Co. 
are still idle. 

Axles. —We quote 2.15^ @ 2.80^ for 
Scrap Axles and 2.4^ @ 2.5^ for Muck 
Bar Axles. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market is ejuiet 
compared with the high-pressure times 
that preceded the recent advance. Never¬ 
theless a large business is in progress, and 
the means of transportation are taxed to 
their full limit in forwarding Coal from 
the mines and in filing orders received 
previous to September 1. There is not the 
same eagerness manifested in placing or¬ 
ders at the new schedule rates, and it is 
not expected that the business of the pres¬ 
ent month will be equal in volume to that 
of August, which is already recognized as 
the banner month in the history of the 
trade, but it is possible that cold weather 
will act as a healthy stimulus. Prices, it 
is claimed, are held with little or no con¬ 
cession, some of the companies being al¬ 
ready pledged for an amount of Coal equal 
to their entire production for the rest of 
the month, and therefore decline to assume 
new obligations. Fortunately for manu¬ 
facturers the small steam sizes are in ex¬ 
cessive supply, and buyers are in a position 
to dictate their own terms. New York 
prices are as follows: 

Broken. Epir. Stove. C’nut. 
Hard white ash ...$4.15 $4.^ $4.S5 $4.55 
Free white ash 3.95 4.30 4.66 4.55 

Production at the mines is again on the 
ascending scale, the total for the week 
ending Septembers being 881,802 tons, a 
figure rarely surpassed. Compared with 
the previous week this is a gain of 37,000 
tons, and, compared with the correspond¬ 
ing week last year, 153,000 tons The 
gam is almost entirely from the Lehigh 
region. Since January 1 the aggregate is 
24,858,891 tons, an increase oif nearly 
1,500,000 tons, compared with 1887. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer says the total for 
1888 will be about 36,000,000 tons, or 
more than double the output ten years 
ago: The output for several weeks past is 


as follows: 

Toas. 

Week ended August 4. 754,K.'^3 

Week ended August 11. 81:51,615 

Weekended August 18. 

Week ended August 25. K'>2,()5S 

Week ended September 1. 844,6(15 

Week ended September 8 . 881,802 


The Reading's Monitor Colliery was 
seriously damaged*last week by an explo¬ 
sion, and a serious mine (ire broke out in 
one of Pardee Brotliers’ eollienes, near 
Hazleton. The New York, Ontario and 
Western Railroad is about to (jonneet the 
Coal mines at Carbondale with its line at 
Hancoek, and it is said that the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company alone will 
send 750,000 tons of Coal annually over 
the road. 

The Bituminous Coal trade is fairly 
active and prices arc sometimes cut as a i 


consequence of free receipts. Shipments 
from the Cumberland region for the week 
were 76,776 tons, and since January 1, 
2,341,339 tons, an increa.se of about 
250,000 tons, compared with 1887. 


Financial. 

Advices from all quarters indicate a 
steady improvement in all the conditions 
affecting trade, and an active movement in 
the distribution of merchandise has fairly 
commenced. The speculative markets are 
unusually sensitive and almost without 
exception are higher. Wheat, cotton, 
sugar, lard and coffee are all up. Petroleum 
is strengthened by the formation of a pool 
to control production. Sluggishness in 

rovisions is attributed to restricted mar- 

ets, c$(tised by yellow fever in the South. 
Local jobbers in the grocery trade notice 
an excellent demand from interior points, 
and the dry goods jobbing trade report a 
large business in progress, here and 
throughout the country, characteristic 
of what may prove to be the banner week. 
Of trade in the West a Chicago contempo¬ 
rary says the recent marked improvement 
is fully sustained and confidence in the 
future is unabated. Another says: “The 
summer has closed with the preponder¬ 
ating influences more favorable to com¬ 
mercial prosperity than at any time since 
the close of May. Tendencies, indications 
and prospects are construed by thoughtful, 
intelligent business men to mean pros¬ 
perity.” The unusually large com crop, 
much of which is already being harvested, 
is generally recognized as the basis of the 
confident tone prevailing in trading circles. 
The railroads, it is predicted, will have 
their carrying capacity fully taxed during 
the next few months, but the fierce rivalry 
of competing lines may prevent their tak¬ 
ing full advantage of an opportunity to 
increase their revenues. East of Chicago 
the lines, it is believed, have no ability to 
maintain uniform rates. 

The Stock Exchange markets have been 
active and irregular, but generally firm. 
On Thursday it appeared that the three 
weeks’ rise in prices had come to a halt, 
but on Friday there was a rally on the 
report that differences between the ship¬ 
pers and the Iowa companies would be 
arranged. On Saturday there was another 
upward movement, the closing sales show¬ 
ing considerable gains during the week. 
The bank statement caused a slight sen¬ 
sation. On Monday there were mmors 
from the West of further interference with 
established rate tariffs by State commis¬ 
sioners, and the decreased earnings of the 
Atchison road had some effect. Coal 
stocks reached the highest point of 
the year, Lackawanna the highest in six 
years. 

United States bonds are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 

U. S. 4»4S, 1891, rcffistered. 106^4 

IT. 8. 4j^, 1891. coupon. l<Xr >4 

U. S. 48, 1907. registered. . l:>ki 

U. S. 48, 1007, coupon.*.. 

U. 8. currency 68. 121 

The w^eekly bank statement reflected the 
large drafts upon their funds in moving 
the Western crops, their reser\’es showing 
a loss of $4,920,500. The sur])lus now’ 
stands at $11,846,425, which is still much 
larger than at the same time last year. 
Loans increased $1,008,200, specie de¬ 
creased $0,941,700, legal tenders decreased 
$2,168,900. and deposits decreased $4,760,- 
400, and there Avas a slight harden¬ 
ing in the rates for money. Time loans 
were made ehielly by out of town insti¬ 
tutions at 3 (e; on collaterals for three 
months, and 4 ((a 5 for longer dates. The 
failures of the w eek inelude the old firm 
Charles Vogt Co., importers of china 
and gla.ssw^arc. 

The Secretary of the Treasury purchased 
$4,000,000 of the registered 4 at 129, and 
$2,150,000 of the 4i ^ at 106|.' These are 


prices fully alK>ve the market prices of 
the previous w eek. Since April 21 there 
have been purchased of 4 ^ $27,273,250, 
and of 41 $12,744,300; total $40,017,- 

550. Although a contraction of J|27,700,- 
000 has occurred during the past 12 
months in the national bank note circu¬ 
lation, only $11,800,000 of this amount 
has been due to the withdrawal of bonds 
deposited with the Treasury as security, 
showing that the banks reluctantly pait 
with their bonds. 

Sterling exchange is dull and steady at 
$4.85i @ $4.88i. 

The Government crop report was an 
important factor in the speculative mar¬ 
kets and was immediately felt. Winter 
wheat turns out rather better than had 
been expected, and spring wheat some¬ 
what worse. The percentage for the whole 
crop is 77.3, which the most careful 
estimate as representing 413,000,000 bush¬ 
els, against 418,000,000 bushels last 
month. Spot w heat and spot corn dropped 
about @ fand new crop grades of 
flour were 5^ @ 10^ barrel lower than 
on Saturday. Wheat was again off on Tues¬ 
day H @ 2 The report made the aver¬ 
age of cotton 83.8, a condition more favor¬ 
able than was expected, and spots were 
firm at advance. Com was stronger 
on an unusually good export demand* 
Wheat exports are restricted by lack of 
cargo space and the recent extraordinary 
advance in ocean rates, equal to 10^ @ 11^ 
^ bushel. 

The imports and exports at New York 
for August alike show a falling-off com¬ 
pared w’ith last vear. The former amounts 
to $35,736,829 or $8,500,000 less in mer¬ 
chandise and $5,500,000 less in specie 
than for the month of August last year. 
The exports for the month amount^ to 
$26,127,098 or $3,603,239 less than during 
August last year. High rates for ocean 
tonnage and enhanced cost of the leading 
export staples account in part for the dif¬ 
ference. For eight months the exports 
exclusive of specie amount to $192,912,000, 
a decline of nearly $11,000,000 compared 
with the same time in 1887. Owing to 
the lessened imports the unfavorable 
balance of trade for the entire country re¬ 
ported for the first seven months—viz., 
$55,500,000—will be reduced several mil- 
lious by the August statements. 

According to the Custom House report 
the exports of specie from this port for 
the week amounted to $211,000, and the 
imports were $171,000. Since Jan¬ 
uary 1 the totals are $27,146,000 
and $6,000,000 respectively. The imports 
of merchandise at this port during the 
week amounted to $7,816,000, of 
which $2,500,000 represents dry goods, 
and the aggregate since January 1 is 
$324,288,000, as compared with $325,958,- 
000 for the .same time last year and ^02, - 
011,000 in 1886. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard- 
w’are, &c., at this port from Augu.st 81 to 
September 6, inclusive, and from January 1 
to September 6, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron and 

Steel. 



Aug-. 31 

Jan. 1 


to 

to 


Sept. 6, 

Sept. 6* 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig Iron : N. 8. Bartlett.. 

:a«J 

4,1(10 

Jniees Williamson cV Co.. 

AJO 

8,8X1 

Naylor & Co. 

ISO 

6,164 

G. \V. Stetson & Co. 

100 

12,U5U 

19 a(t. W. (’o. 

10 

10 

Si*i(‘e<‘lej8en; t rf)eker 104 

3.521 

Nun lor \ ( o. . 

100 

0,919 

Ceisenlieimor & ('o. 

65 

195 

Steel: ,7. Abbott & Co- 

75 

440 

W. F. Wa^'ner . 

IS 

l.OSl 

M. ( ohn A Co.. 

12 

190 

F. S. Pilditeli. 

9 

321 

J. 8. Lena^’rt 8on & Co.... 

8 

8 

(t. Lundberg. 

6 

10674 

Cha8. HuKill.. 

5 

21274 

C. F. Boker. 

8 

17574 

A. R. Whitney & Co. 

2 

2 
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steel Rods: Dana & Co. 500 2,550 

Naylor* Co. 498 14,755 

J. A. Roeblin^’s Sons. 64 1,259 

Pierson & Co . 21 21 

• Oaiy& Moen. 10 G60 

R.H. Wolff* Co. 4 2,991 

Steel Sheets: R. Crooks * Co. 23 313 

' Pierson & Co. 12 848 

Naylor* Co. 6 473 

Steel Bars: Naylor* Co. 1 ^2 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser * Son. 60 8,498^ 

Steel Crop Ends: Naylor * Co. 419 2,359 

Steel Hails: Delaware, L. and 

W. R. R. Co. 54 202 

Iron: J. Abbott* Co. 100 d,66J% 

J. S. Leng's Sons * Co. 2 2 

R. F. Downing * Co. 1 105 

Rivet Rods: J. Abbott * (^. 228 34£5 

Naylor * Co . 100 371 

A. Milne* Co. 6 310 

Wire Rods: J. A. Roobling's 

Sons. 63 149 

Iron Rods: R. F. Downing 

* Co. 56 66 

Swedish Bar Iron: C. v. Philp 40 128 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

&Co. 63 1,088 

Swedish Wire Rods: C. v. Philp 1 4 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. v. 

PhUp. 1 1 

Charcoal Iron: A. Milne * Co. 41 60 

Iron Girders: W. H. Wallace 

* Co. 88 295 

Oil Bbl. Hoops: A. R. Whit¬ 
ney * Co. 100 300 

Cotton Ties: Bullard* W... 800 945 

J. 8. Leng’s Son * Co. 125 285 

Tin Platea. 

Boxes. Boxes. 

Phelps Dodge * Co. 12.856 375,367 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 8,207 89.772 

Dickerson, Van Dusen * Co... 7^19 190,358 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 3,895 124,459 

T. B. Coddington * Co. 3,678 122,;fl3 

N. L. Cort * Co. 2,754 75,039 

Bruce* Cook. 2,678 72,700 

central Stamping Co. 2,0r3 24,050 

G. B. Morewood * Co. 1.750 33,689 

8. Shepard* Co. 1,718 15,a53 

R. Crooks * Co. 1,580 49,441 

H. R. Demllt * Co. 806 15,124 

Lalanoe & G. Mfg. Co. 432 3,810 

E 8. Wheeler * Co. 331 4,984 

Somem Bros. 140 440 

Merchant & Co. 129 16,612 

IVIetals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 
Tin: Phelps, Dodge* Co.... 149,603 1,483,917 

D. Thomsen * Co. 22,436 181,458 

Spelter: American Metal Co 66,000 554,163 


Bardware« Machinery* See, 

Boker, Hermann * Co., Mdse., os., 7; Hdw., cs., 
13: Arms, cs., 31 

Central Gas Light Company, Ironwork, pkgs., 
71 

Downs, Wm., Mach’y, cs., 8 

Downing, C. R., Mach’y, cse., 1 

Field, ATii^ & Co., Md^., cs., 83; Hdw., cs., 13: 

do., cask, 1; Anvils, 46 
Folsom, H. * D., Arms, cs., 4 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 17 
Hartl^ * Graham, Guns, cs., 2 
Lore, J. H. * Co., Arms, os., 13 
Merentic, T. * Co., Hdw., cks., 26; Nails, kogs, 
100 

Pilditch. F. L., Hdw., box 
Scnoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 12 
Shoverling, Daly * Gales, Arms., cs., 11 
SurviUe, J. L., Hdw., cks.. 4; Nails, kegs, 26 
Sellers, w. B., Mdse., cs., 3 
Thornton, J. * Co., Hdw., cse., 1 
Tryon, E. K. Jr. Mdse., cs., 12 
Ward, W. H. & Co., Mach’y, cs., 36 
Wiebusch * Hilger, Lim., Mdse., cs., 13; Hdw., 
Order: Hdw., cs., 2; ditto, cks., 2; Mach’y, 
pkgs., 8 

Exports of Metals. 


August 31. Jan. 1. 

to to 

S^t. 6. Sept. 6. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott & Co. 10,053,619 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,!^2^^()22 

F. A. Ix)mal. 2,581,293 

Ameiican Metal Company. 5,148,985 

G. H. Nichols. 223,u:j9 

J. Bruce Ismay. 112,000 

S. Mendel. 560,(XiO 

Ledoux & Co. 110,276 

Muller, Sc hnll & Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,034 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 112,026 

H. BfH?kcr & (’o. 1,250 

Orford C. * S. Kfg. Company . 449,8^1 

Robt. M. Thomi>son. 125 ,(khi 

Thos. J. Pope, >0118 & Co- 140,UX) 

J. Parsons * Co. 206,250 

Brirl^x‘p<»i't Copper Com¬ 
pany. 

C. Ilernld. 250,(10(1 

Phfli»s Jii(»s. (1,2.50 

U.W. Jones. ISK.osi 

W. H. Cro.s>nuin * Hro. 4.oO(i 

H. Crooks Co. 1,000 1,M»0 

Copijcr Matte: William.s & 

Terhune. 31,:]82,.'9S 

Lewisf>hn Bros. 3,02l,(il() 

American Metal Company. 2,256,8'.3 

J. Abbott & Co. 2Jr«,(KK) 

C. LchIoux & Co. 4K5,h(Ki 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184,288 

G. H. Nichols.. .. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols * Co. 180,995 

Kunhardt*Co. 41,662 

Old Copper: Burgass * Co.... 5,706 660,574 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —While spot Chili Bars have 
been active in London during the week, 
advancing from £95 to £105 in conse¬ 
quence of the covering of shorts, but re¬ 
ceding this moniing to £95, futures 
have remained unaltered at £79; good 
merchantable brands gave way from 
£76. 10/ to £76. 5/, and Best Selected is 
now £79. 10/. The total sales, 700 tons. 
Here, 100,000 lb were soldat 17^ @ 17i^> 
September; 10.85^, November, and 16.95^, 
17.10^; December. A cable me.ssage from 
Paris states that M. Secr^tan merely wanted 
to give the bears a lesson and that he pre¬ 
fers to see the price of Chili Bars £80 @ 
£85, so as to encourage consumption. It 
is also reasserted that he contemplates the 
extension of contracts with Spanish pro¬ 
ducers for six years. About an ex¬ 
tension with our mines nothing is 

mentioned so far. From Boston it 

is intimated that another sale to 

our manufacturers may take place 

a couple of weeks from now. The Boston 
Transcript figures the total product of the 
eight largest Lake Superior Copper mines 
for August at 4826 tons of mineral, against 
2758 tons for the same month last year, 
and the total product for eight months 
this year at 32,945 tons, against 30,301 
tons last year. It adds: This product for 
eight months is equal to fully 51,500,000 
tb of Fine Copper, on which the net profit 
over all expenses* must have been $3,250,- 
000. Import of Copper into Liverpool 
and South Wales during the first eight 
months, 18,014 tons Fine, against 7512 
last year. Export of Pyrites from Spain 
during the first six months, 418,720 tons, 
against 403,061 last year and 358,386 in 
1886; of Precipitate, 13,541, against 13,- 
745 and 13,390. Rio Tinto rose 21 francs 
in Paris last week. Spot Copper closes in 
New York at 17^ @ 17i^ to-day. 

Tin. —Spot Tin rose in London since 
our last report from £98 to £104, and gave 
away again this morning to £103. 10/, 
while futures advanced from £98. 15/ to 
£104. 10/, to recede to £104 this morning, 
sales, 1300 tons. This advance, being al¬ 
together speculative, has met with but 
little response here, as it is believed it will 
prove evanescent, and sales were restricted 
to 10 tons spot at 22.35^; 105 tons Octo¬ 
ber at 22^ 22.65^; 25 tons ditto at 22.90^ 
and 10 tons September at 23^, the spot 
price to-day being 23^ @ 23Shipments 
from the Straits Settlements to the United 
States during the first six months have 
been 13,377 piculs, against 43,075 in 1887, 
31,533 in 1886, 16,051 in 1885, 26,651 in 
1884 and 52,480 in 1883. lln Plates — 
Have been more active and firmer on the 
spot, the scarcity in Coke Tins continuing, 
and also in certain gre^^'es of Charcoals, 
whereas Ternes are compa: ^ively plentiful. 
Futures are in request and from 5^ to 10^ 
^ box higher. Liverpool has advanced 
with Cokes from 13/6 to 14/. We quote 
toward the close, large lines, ^ box, on the 
spot: Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal finish, 
$4.85 01 $5.25; Coke finish, $4.75; Ternes, 
$4.30 0 $4.40; Bessemer Cokes, $4.60 
0 $4.65, and Wasters, $4.20 0 $4.25. 

Lead.—On the Metal Exchange 894 tons 
of Lead w^ere sold since our last report, 
all the way to 5.024^^, but nothing trans¬ 
pired in the way of sales to consumers, 
who keep aloof as heretofore, not feeling | 
disposed or compelled to. operate wliilc 
this speculative purchasing rontinms. I 
The chief o,,erator is said to hold 15,000 ; 
tons at present. The closing sj»ot price' 
for Common Domestic to-day is 5^; at 8t. • 
Louis tlie price is lirm at 4.80^* 0 4.85^. ' 
The London quotation for Soft S})anish * 
remains £14. 2/0, and for English Pig it j 
is £14. 5/. S])anish e\i)ortation of Lead 
during the first six months has been ! 
65,040 tons, against 66,349 tons last year 
and 54,779 tons in 1886. 


Spelter.—Ore continues advancing Mn 
the West, where Best Blende was worth 
last week $29 ton, and will be raised to 
$30 this week. The price here for Com¬ 
mon Domestic is now 5^^ @ 5:^^, with 
little doing, and Silesian cannot be laid 
down for less than 5.80^, since it im¬ 
proved in London to £18. 10/. The out¬ 
look both here and in Europe is a remark¬ 
ably strong one. Spanish exportation of 
Calamine the first six months has been 
16,601 tons, against 17,634 last year and 
18,217 in 1886. 

Antimony—Has been only moderately 
active at 13^ Cookson and 9|^ Hallett; the 
latter is £38 in London. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thu BSD AT, September 6. 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.97^^ 

10 tons Tin, spot.22.3^ 

25,000 lb Copper, December. 16.95$ 

25,000 Ib Copper, November. 16.85$ 

Friday, September 7. 

16 tons Lead, October. 6.00$ 

[ 10 tons Tin, October . 22.60< 

10 tons Tin, October. 22.6^ 

1100 tons Lead, October.. . 5.00$ 

10 tons Tin, October. 22.60$ 

Saturday, September 8. 

100 tons Lead, September. 5.00^ 

26,000 lb Copper, September.17.00$ 

200 tons Lead, October. 4.9^$ 

100 tons Lead, October. 5.00$ 

Monday, September 10. 

16 tons Lead, September. 6.06< 

32 tons Lead, September. 6.05<J 

50 tons Lead, October. 5.05$ 

25 tons Tin, October. 22.90f 

Tuesday, September 11. 

10 tons Tin, S|K)t. 23.00< 

25,000 lb Copper, September. .16.85$ 

82 tons Lead, October. 5.0:^# 

200 tons Lead, October. 5.00^ 

48 tons Lead, November. 4.90$ 

Add N Y Metal Exchange 
Wednesday, September 12. 

25,000 lbs. Lake Copper, December. 17.05f 

25,000 lbs. Lake Copper, December. 17.10$ 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.} 
London, Wednesday, Sept. 12,1888. 

There have been no really new develop¬ 
ments in the market for Chili Bars or other 
Copper. Cash warrants are still kept at 
an extravagant point for the purpose ap¬ 
parently of squeezing the “shorts,” but 
consumers can purchase supplies as cheaply 
now as they could a fortnight ago, and 
futures are no higher than last week, de¬ 
spite the further rise of £10 on prompts. 
Supplies are constantly increasing 
under heavy deliveries by the mining 
companies and the movement into the 
channels of consumption is very much re¬ 
stricted. The August deliveries to con¬ 
sumers were the smallest for any month in 
several years, and purchases at the present 
time are running light. G. M. B. con¬ 
tracts are still given good support by the 
syndicate, but do not appear to be traded 
in as f%ely as heretofore. 

The specnlative activity in Block Tin 
I has been more prominent this week than 
[ last, and seems to be governed by the same 
influences that forced prices up previously. 
Shipments from the Straits are consider¬ 
ably heavier than for some time past, but 
neither that fact nor the ])robability of 
cost checking the consumption has any 
perceptible iufl ience upon the operators 
for a rise. The advance for the week is 
about £0. 

Tin Plate makers are more disinclined 
now than formerly to book orders except 
at higher prices, in view of the condition 
of the market for crude materials and 
Block Tin. The principal makers have 
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orders on their books that will keep them 
busy for some time to come. The T>ne- 
wydd Works, Pontnewydd, operating two 
mills, and formerly owned by E. Stanford 
& Co., have changed hands. The stock 
of Plates at all British shipping ports is 
199,000 boxes, against 118,000 boxes a 
year ago. The British Board of Trade 
returns show total exports to the Lnited 
States last month of 28,500 tons, against 
27,450 tons in July. 

The market for Scotch warrants and for 
makers’ brands continues very strong. 

The latter derive no inconsiderable sup¬ 
port from continued improvement in the 
sales to consumers, and the latter fact, 
coupled with covering of oversold 

account, has served to move war¬ 
rants still higher. Stimulated by the 
active business, makers are putting 

more furnaces into blast. The upward 

movement of ocean freight rates, it is 
feared, will have an unfavorable influ¬ 
ence upon export trade. It is stated that 
the numerous American orders at hand 
last week could not be filled, owing to 
the advance of prices of Iron and rates 
of freight. The exports of Pig Iron to 
the United States during August were 
only 10,000 tons, against 36,000 tons last 
year. The total is about the same as that ] 
for July. 

There is a fairly active demand for Steel 
Rails, and prices continue to harden in 
view of the heavy orders booked latterly 
and the condition of the market for crude 
materials. The reports of an alleged com¬ 
bination being formed to sell at fixed rates 
are denied. 

The demand for Old Iron Rails has fur¬ 
ther increased the past week and prices 
continue to harden, but show no further 
positive advance. 

Scotch Pigr. —The market continues 
strong and active, with a further advance 
in some brands ; 
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Steel Slabs.— Very little doing and 
prices nominal. Bessemer, £3. 1 < / 6 , 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point 

Old Rails. —Market very firm with de¬ 
mand good. Tees quoted at £2. 17/6, and 
Double Heads £3, free on board. 

Scrap Iron. —There is a fair business 
at steady prices. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—Sales fair at previous 
prices. Bes.semer quoted £2. 7/6 £2. 

10 /, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. — Makers asking higher 
prices and offer sparingly. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 


IC Chai-coal, Allaway grrade.. .15/ ^ 15/6 

IC liesseraer steel. Coke ttnish.13/^ W 

IC Siemens “ “ “ . 

IC Coke, B. V. ^rade...H 

Charcoal Tenie, Dean grade.. . 13/3 13/6 

Manufactured Iron.—Business con¬ 
tinues active at firm prices. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. I ^ f 

“ Common “ . 5 0 i 

“ Bl’k Sheet, singles — (Sj. 6 15 ( 

"Velsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 12 6 4 15 ( 


No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow 
No. 1 Summerlee, “ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ 

No. 1 Langloan, *; 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 

No. 1 Shotts, “ at Lcitl] 

No. 1 Glengamock, “ Ardrossar 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ 

No. 1 Eglinton, ^ ^ ^ 


Glasgow.60/ 

“ 47/6 

“ 47/6 

“ . 43/6 

at Leith. 47/6 

Ardrossan.45/3 

“ . 43/ 

“ . 42/ 


Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 10/ 
Liverpool to New York, 10/. 

Cleveland Pig. —Trade has continued 
active, and prices are again higher. No. 

1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/6 @ 38/ ; 
No. 3 do., 35/ # 35/6. 

Bessemer Pig. —The market strong at 
last week’s advance and quite active. We.st 
Coast brands, mixed numbers, 45/6, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —Demand is running 
light. Prices barely steady. English 20 ^ 
quoted 75 /, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 0 

Steel Rails.— There has been a larger | 
business at firm prices. Standard sections 
quoted at £3. 18/9, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.— The demand very fair 
and prices steady. We quote £3.15/ for 
7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets. —A moderately active 
business in these at firm prices. Bessemer, 
2i X 2i inch, £4, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods. —The demand slow 
but prices held steady. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted aC £5. 18/9 and No. 5 at £5. 25/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 


£ 8. d. £ 8. d. *1 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bare. I ^ . 

“ Common “ . (ffj- 5 0 0 

“ Bl’k Sheet, singles — (<t 6 15 0 if 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales). .. 4126^^4 15 0^ 

Tin. —A large business done, and the ^ 
market strong. Straits quoted at £103. 10/ 

@ £104, spot, and £104 @104. 10/ for 
three months’ futures. 

Copper.— Spot Chili Bars irregular. ^ 
Otherwise market firm, but quiet.. Chili 
Bars, £95 @ £100, spot, and £79 three 
months’ futures. Best Selected, £79. ^ 

Lead. —There has been a good business, ^ 
and the market is strong. Soft Spanish, ^ 
£14. 2/6. t 

Speiter. —Prices again higher and the ^ 
market strong. Silesian, ordinary, £18. ' 
7/6. * 

The Thomson-Honston Motors on 

Street Railroads. I. 

The Thomson-Houston Electric Com- 1 
pany have added two new buildings to ‘ 
theiV present factory at Lynn. At the 
present time there are 16 roads in opera¬ 
tion using the company’s system, and the 
following will give a good idea of the com¬ 
pany’s new business, roads in process of 
construction and those just completed. 
The overhead constuction work at Syracuse 
is now completed and the cars will be in 
operation very soon. The road is four 
miles in length, and will have eight cars 
in operation. The Lynu and Boston Street 
Railway Company have decided to use the 
Thomson-Houston system for the Highland 
Line, at Lynn. The road has a large num¬ 
ber of curves and grades as high as 9 per 
cent. The road will be in operation early 
in September, and will use the single over¬ 
head conduct.r :ind return rail circuit. 
The Crosstown i.ailway Company, of Scran¬ 
ton, Pa., will add four of the improved 
, Thomson-Houston trucks, which will be | 
; put in operation this month. Work on the i 
’ machinery of the Hoosac Valley Street | 
Railway at North Adams, is being rapidly I 
pu.shed forward. The road will be equipped I 
r under the Thonison-Ho«ston system, using 
3 the single overhead conductor and return 
rail circuit. The track is five miles long 
and six cars will be operated. The Revere 
Street Railway’s track construction was 
^ completed August 15, and the electrical 
r work on the 16th, and cars are now^ run- 
y ning regularly. The Des Moines Broad 
Gauge Railway Company are to equip their 
g seven and one-half miles of track with the 
same system and will operate eight cars 
’ having the latest improved trucks 
^ The Suburban Street Railw^ay, of Scran¬ 
ton, received, about tw’^o weeks ago, an 
iv improved motor truck from the Thomson- 
6 Houston Electric Company, and two more 
will be added very soon. The Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Railway and Briged Com- 
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pany wdll put in a model road, using the 
Thomson-Houston system. The overhead 
construction will be used, and the trucks 
containing all the latest improvements. 
This road, which is two miles long and on 
which four cars will be operated, will be 
one of the finest electric railways in the 
United S a es. It will be in operation by 
September 15. The tracks for the electric 
railroad at Bangor are now beiner laid. 
The Street Railway Company have d c'dcd 
to use electricity and liave made a con¬ 
tract for a complete equipment. The road 
will use the single overhead conductor and 
is two miles long, and will operate 10 cars, 
each equipped with a 20 horse-power 
Thomson-Houston motor. The Seattle 
Electric Railway and Powrer Company is 
a corporation in Seattle, Wafh. Ter , w'aich 
is composed of the Seattle Stre&t Railway 
Company and the West Street, Lake Union 
and Park Transit Company. Tnese two 
companies have decided to unite their 
interests and equip their entire system 
with electricity, and have contracted with 
the Thomson-Houston Company for the 
equipment of their road. The road, which 
is to be in operation by January 1, is 4J 
miles in length, 3500 feet double track, 
and will operate five cars. 

Our Washington correspondent tele¬ 
graphs that the Senate tariff bill will not 
be reported for a few days. 

Deaths from yellow fever in Jackson¬ 
ville to date number 90; total number of 
cases, 684. Some 20,000 people have left 
the city and it is believed that not mere 
than 4000 whites remain at their homes. 
New York City is contributing hand¬ 
somely for the relief of the sufferers. A 
single individual gives $ 12 , 000 . 

The Texas State Capitol building at 
1 Austin, one of the most costly structures 
in this country, was erected by a syndicate 
represented by Senator C. B. Far well and 
^ others, who were entitled to receive as 
‘ compensation 3,000,000 acres of land. The 
■ building is nearly completed, but the 
' State authorities refuse to receive it on ac¬ 
count of alleged defects, one of w’hich is 
^ leakage in the massive copper dome. 

' Architect Meyers, of Detroit, who fur- 
- nisheo the plans says: “ The contractor, 
' G. Wilkie, of Chicago, says the dome wm 
to have been built according to the speci- 
^ fications wholly of cast iron, but that 
^ changes were permitted which allowed the 
^ substitution of thin plvanized iron, 
* cheapening the work and endangering the 
‘ stability of the building. The State re- 
' tains 300,000 acres of land as security for 
y the faithful performance of the work and 
’■ litigation is in prospect.” 


Thomas H. Hotchkisjs, United States 
Consul at Ottawa, has sent to the State 
Department a review of the lumber indus- 
1 try of the Ottawa Valley for the past year. 

I The export of pine to the United States 
I from the Ottawa Valley district for 1887 
1 was, for consumption, 227,139,959 feet, 
i valued at $2,827,234; in bond for export, 
33,698,348 feet, valued at $610,795. The 
total exports of pine boards and plank 
from all of Canada during the same year 
were 508,304,000 feet, valued at $6,209,- 
023. The exports of pine saw legs to the 
United States from all of Canada for the 
same year were 2.869,000 feet, valued at 
$24,452. Mr. Hotchkiss says : “ The 

figures of the export lumber trade of 
Canada with the United States show that 
if all the lumber sent into the United 
I States from Canada was placed in the Chi- 
cago market it would supply but one- 
• fourth of the requirements of that market 
I alone and but one-half of the quantity 
1 handled in either Tonawanda or Buffalo. 
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Hardware. 


Business continues to improve, and the 
volume of tr^e is now referred to as very 
satisfactory. Many orders are being re¬ 
ceived from the smaller trade through the 
country, and manufacturers and merchants 
are busy. There has been little change in 
the general aspect of the markef, prices 
being without important alteration. 


D. R. Sperry & Co , of Batavia, Ill., 
have just issued their twentieth annual 
price list. It is of pocket size, and con¬ 
tains 35 pages, illustrating and describing 
their goods, which consist of Caldrons, 
Sugar Kettles, Laundiy Stoves, Farm 
Boilers, Mauls, Coffee Roasters, Hollow- 
Ware, and a great variety of miscellaneous 
goods made of cast iron. Their Chicago 
salesroom is at 235 Lake street. Their 
discounts are as follows, terms 90 days, or 
3 per cent, if paid within 10 days : 


Wire Nails. 

There has been no important change in 
the condition of the Western market, the 
new arrangement into which the manufact¬ 
urers have entered working satisfactorily 
and securing the maintenance of prices. 
The Eastern manufacturers have made a 
similar advance and agreed upon the same 
prices as the Western. The regular quo¬ 
tation for small lots is $2.66 and for car¬ 
load lots, $2.55. The market is thus in a 
decidedly improved condition, and it is 
hoped that the era of unprotitably low 
prices will be succeeded by one in which 
better pi ices will prevail. 

In our issue of the 80th ult. an error oc¬ 
curred in the paragraph relating to Wire 
Nails, in which the discount was named as 
10 per cent. This was so obvious an error 
that we presume few in the trade were mis¬ 
led by it. The cash discount remains as 
before at 2 per cent., and a full statement 
of ihe terms is as follows: Terms, 60 days’ 
acceptance, or 2 per cent, discount lor 
cash if paid within 10 days from date of 
bOl of lading. 

Cut Nalls. 

A moderate improvement in the demand 
is noticed in the New York market, but 
the prices remain unchanged at $1.85 @ 
$1.90 for carload lots on dock, and $1.90 
(^11 .96 for small lots from store. The 
tendency in raw material is upward. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

Machine Bolts and Bolt Ends are a 
shade lower in price, and there is some 
irregularity in the figures named by the 
different manufacturers. 

Strap and T-Hinges are without material 
alteration in price and are held pretty 
steadily by the manufacturers. There is, 
however, a disposition on the part of some 
of the jobbing houses to oner them at 
concessions, which in some cases are very 
near the extreme price at which the goods 
arc purchased by the wholesale trade. 

The Cordage market is in a peculiar 
position, there being some difiSculty in 
obtaining Rope, most of the manufactur¬ 
ers having shut down for want of Hemp. 
The general tone of the market is accord¬ 
ingly decidedly firm, but there is not en¬ 
tire uniformity in the prices named by the 
different maufacturers. 

At a meeting of the Associated 
Spring manufacturers, held in Cleve¬ 
land, 30th ult., an advance was made 
in the price of Springs. The dis¬ 
count was fixed at 60 and 6 per cent, 
from standard list, w ith a rebate of 5 per 
cent, if $750 worth is taken in any six 
months, or a rebate of 10 per cent., in¬ 
stead of 5 per cent., if $1600 worth is 
taken in any six months, the terms being 
four months, or 3 per cent, discount for 
cash in 30 days, with the usual delivery. 

Stove Boards are in a somew’hat de¬ 
moralized condition, and very low pnces 
are ruling. The competition between the 
manufacturers has been exceedingly ani¬ 
mated, and it is claimed that prices are 
forced down below the liae of profit. 
The trade have been purchasinfj largely, 
and it is impossible to obtain goods 
promptly from some of the leading manu¬ 
facturers. 


Per 

cent. off. 

Caldrons, paae 18.40&6 

Caldrons, in lots of 6 or more, if shipped 

direct from factory.45&5 

Castings for setting Caldrons, pages 18 and 

19.40&.') 

Barker's Oven Castings, page 21).40&5 

Sugar Kettles, page 16. 50 

Sugar Kettles, in lots of 8 or more, if 

snipped direct from factory. 55 

Extra Finished Hollow-Ware, pages 24, 25, 

28,27 and 28. 50 

Plain Hollow-Ware (Tea Kettles, Ham 

Boilers, Long Pans, 4^.). 55 

Laundry Stoves, page 9. 40 

The Dairy Maid, pages 10 and 11. 85 

Farm Boilers, pages 4,5,6 , 7 and 8 . 40 

Mauls,_pagc 21.60&5 

Wood Face Mauls, pa^21. 85 

Coffee Boasters, page%. 40 

Bake Ovens, Improved Covers, page 22. 50&5 

Drug Mortars, page 80. 30 

Felloe Oilers, pcme 23. 45 

Foundation Grafini^, page 29. 45 

Miscellaneous Goods, pages 82,38 and 84. .. 85 

The Plumb & Lewis Mfg. Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have discontinue 
making the Cottage and Mystic Carpet 
Sweepers, and have added the Improved 
Parlor Queen, nickeled and japanned, and 
the Excelsior. They issue circulars relat¬ 
ing to these goods and their line of Wring¬ 
ers, on which prices are named as given 
below; 

Carpet Swcepem. 

Per dozen. 

Improved Parlor Oueen, nickeled.$27 

Improved Parlor Queen, japanned. 24 

P«irlor Queen. 24 

Excelsior. 22 

Garland. 18 

H ouse w if e’s Delight. 15 


Wringem, 


Gem Bench Wringer. 52 

No. 4 Bench Wringer. 48 

No. 5 Bench Wringer. 45 


Pratt & Co., Elmira, N. Y., announce 
a new Hanger, named the May. It is 
made entirely of steel, with the exception 
of the wheels, which are Y-ahaped for pre¬ 
venting friction. The point is made in 
regard to it that it cannot be thrown from 
the track, and other advantages possessed 
by it are referred to. It is sold at dis¬ 
count 50 and 6 to 50 and 10 per cent. 


In our issue, 23d ult., we had occasion to 
call attention to an error of the compositor 
in the Alford & Berkele Company’s adver¬ 
tisement, in which the discount on IXL 
Shells was named as 40 and 50 per cent, 
instead of 40 and 5 per cent., the correct 
figure. By some inexplicable mistake the 
advertisement appear^ in our last issue 
with the same erroneous quotation. Fear¬ 
ing that some may have been misled by 
this repeated error we desire to remind the 
trade emphatically that the correct dis¬ 
count is 40 and 5 per cent. We much 
regret the trouble thus caused the com¬ 
pany and their customers. 


The following price list of the Triumph 
Wire Chain manufactured by the Bridge¬ 
port Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and adapted especially for hanging pict¬ 
ures, is subject to a discount of 40 and 10 
per cent.: 


Size. 

No. U, Brass, Lacquered (tensile strength, 

125 pounds).$1.75 

No. 0, Brass, Nickel-Plated (tensile strength, 

125 pounds). 2.50 

No. 1, Brass, Lacquered (tensile strength, 

160 pounds). 2.00 

No. 1, Brass, Nickel-Ploted (tensile strength, 

160 pounds). 2.75 


The following are the prices of the line 
of Wringers manufactured by the Empire 
Wringer Company, Auburn, N. Y. The 
Volunteer and Daisy Wringers are listed 


as follows, with an abatement of $2.50 
per dozen from the prices named: 

Volunteer JTkmble Cop Wringer. 

Per dozen. 

Size 10, Rolls, 10 xlH .$27.00 

Size 11, Rolls, 11 xm . 31.60 

Size 12, Rolls, 12 X 1%. 86.00 

The Daisy Wriftger. 

Per dozen. 

Size 2, Rolls, 10 x 194.$22.60 

Size 4, Rolls, 12 x 19 J. 31.60 

The Empire Purchase Gear and Empire 
Bench Wringers are sold from the follow¬ 
ing list, net: 


The Empire Purchase Gear Wringers. 


Size 3, Rolls, 10 X 194 . 

Size 4, Rolls, 11 x ig. 

(?lamp8 for round or set tubs. 

Size 5, Rolls, 12 x 1%. 

Size 12^, Rolls, 12 x 1^ (special) 
Size 50, Roll^ 12 x 1^ (special).. 
Size 14, Rolls, 14 x 2W (crank).... 
Size 14, Rolls, 14 x 2^ (pulleys).. 
Size 16, Rolls, 16 X 2jJ (pulleys).. 


Per dozen. 

.$36 

. 48 

desired. 

. 60 

. 72 

. 63 

. 126 

.162 

.222 


Empire Bench Wringers. 

Per dozen. 

Size 3, Rolls, 10 X194 .$61 

Size 4, Rolls, U X 194 . 60 

Size 6, Rolls, 12 X . TZ 


A New Departure, 


A movement which has for some time 
been under consideration, and which is of 
general interest to the Hardware trade aa 
being in some respects a new departure, 
has been at last consumtnated. H. C. 
Marshall, who has been associated for a 
number of years with Clement M. Biddle, 
has been engaged by a number of large 
wholesale Hardware houses as their resi¬ 
dent buyer, his ofl5ce being at 110 Cham¬ 
bers street, in this city. Leading houses 
of 8t. Louis, St. Paul, Cnicago, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Cleveland, Boston, PMl^elphia 
and other points are thus represented. 
Much of the significance of this syn¬ 
dicate or arrangement is in the fact 
that these houses are among the very 
largest in the country, with the excep¬ 
tion of the great St. Louis and Chicago 
jobbers, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
and Simmons Hardware Company. It 
will thus be seen that Mr. Marshall repre¬ 
sents a number of houses the aggregate of 
whose purchases will ce very large. The 
object of the arrangement is stated to be 
to save expense by having a common rep¬ 
resentative with headquarters in this city, 
and branch offices in one or two leading 
manufacturing centers, while at the same 
time it is anticipated that the aggre¬ 
gate of the oraers of these houses 
will secure them the most advan¬ 
tageous terms in the purchase of 
their goods. The fact that all the houses 
thus united in the arrangement for the 
purchase of their goods are among the 
largest in the country, and occupy, as 
nearly as may be, positions of equal prom¬ 
inence, entitling them to the hiist prices, 
is referred to as avoiding some of the 
mischiefs connected with so-called syndi¬ 
cate buying, in which smaller houses some¬ 
times obtain prices to which they are 
scarcely entitled. Another objection 
which the manufacturers have felt to 
arrangements somewhat similar is re¬ 
moved by the fact that in this case 
the ^oods purchased by their repre¬ 
sentative are charged in all cases directly 
to the several houses, thus permitting the 
manufacturer to have direct dealings with 
the parties'Who handle his goods. It is 
expected by those interested in this move¬ 
ment that the combination of the orders of 
these houses will enable them to secure the 
most favorable terms from manufacturers, 
lower, it is hoped, in some cases, than can 
be obtained by any of their competitors, 
and that at the same time the manufact¬ 
urers will not regard the movement with 
especial disfavor, but will be, on the other 
hand, desirous of securing the orders of 
these associated concerns. 
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Export Trade. 

The recent mails from Australia are re¬ 
ferred to as bringing very satisfactory or¬ 
ders for American goods, and the gradual, 
and in some markets marked, increase of 
our business is noted with satisfaction. 
We give below some data in regard to re¬ 
cent shipments from this port, which will 
indicate the character of goods which are 
being sent abroad and the houses through 
whom they are exjxirted: 

PER BRIO WAN BUN, AUGUST 81, FOR CAPE 
TOWN, AFRICA. 

W. H. Crossman db Co. —10 dozen Axes, 2 
cases Hardware. 

By ArkeU dt Douglas. —1 Refrigerator, 6 
dozen Chums, 3 Lawn Mowei*s. 

By R. W. Forbes db Co. —47 packages Carriage 
W oodwork, 2 dozen Forks, 8 dozen Hatchets, 
56 dozen Handles, 1 package of Hardware. 
By M. Berliner. —8 packages Blocks, 53 pounds 
Twine, 24 Stoves. 

By Henry W. Peabody dt Co. —1120 pounds 
Rope, )4 dozen Grindstones, 10 dozen 
Handles. 

By W. B. Fox db Bro. —400 pounds Wood 
Handles, 750 pounds Hareware 
By New Home Sewing Machine Company .— 
4 boxes Sewing Machines. 

By Coombs., Crosby et Eddy. —10 cases 
Weights, 1 case Cord, 50 sets Bows, 2432 
Spokes, 9 cases Axle Grea.se, 600 pounds 
NailSj 6 dozen Wood Faucets, 1 case House 
Furnishing Goods. 15 dozen Handles. 

PER BARK PEERLESS, SEPTEMBER 1, FOR 
PORT NATAL, AFRICA- 

ByW. H. Crossman db Co. —1050 pounds Sash 
Weights, 76 pounds Cord, 24 cases Plow 
Parts. * 

By J. A. Gifford.— \ barrel Hardware, 2 pack¬ 
ages Carriage Woodwork. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co.—54 cases Plows. 

By Comer Bros, db Co.—60 cases Argicultural 
Implements, 22 barrels Hardware, 96 cases 
Haraware, 51 cases Agricultural Implements. 
By H. W. Peabody db Co. —11 cases Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, 2 cases Hardware, ilO 
dozen Shovels, 10 cases Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 16 cases Edge Tools. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy.—7 Pumps, 2 
dozen Tools, 2 dozen Picks, 30 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, lUO pounds Nails, 3 dozen Carriage 
Ware. 

BuMarcial db Co.—2 dozen Axes, 2 dozen 
Picks, 11 dozen Hammers, 30 dozen Shovels. 

PER BRIO ELECTRIC UOHT, SEPTEMBER, 6, 
FOR EAST LONDON. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —12 cases Plow Parts, 
1 case Castings, IK dozen Whip Stocks, 48 
Plows, 5 cases Hardw'are, 2 cases Tacks, 9 
dozen Bits, 1 dozen Churns, K dozen Lawn 
Hprinklei-s, 24 dozen Saws, 9 dozen Knives, 
K dozen Scales, 8}^ dozen Axes, l.case Whet¬ 
stones, 8 dozen Axes, 2 cases Saws, 1 case 
Fi-et Saws, 22 Blocks, 1 dozen Drawer 
Knives, 16 dozen Granite Ware, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 2K dozen Saws, 2 dozen Apple Parers, 
1 case Hinges, 3K dozen Gas Fixtures, 10 
dozen Bits, 2 crates Washers, 1 dozen Hatch¬ 
ets. 6 dozen Handle.s, 6pairs Springs, 50 dozen 
Handles, 112 Plows, 1 barrel Rope, 21 dozen 
Axes, 500 Handles, 109 kegs of Nails, 20 
dozen Handles, 18 boxes Sash Weights, 15 
Hinges, 76 packages Plow Fittings, 24 dozen 
Hatchets, 3 Ranges, 3 packages Utensils, 1 
dozen Semes, 18 Washing Moines, 132 cases 
Amcultural Implements. 

By Comer Bros, db Co.—2 cases Agricultural 
Implements. 

Bj W. H. Crossman db Bro. —10 dozen Axes, 
10 dozen Hatchets, 1250 pounds Sash Weights, 
183 pounds Cord, 90 cases Plow Parts, 10 
Scrapers, 27 packages Carriage Ware, 10 
pounds Cotton Twine. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son. —9 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 1 dozen Wringers, 6 dozen Axes, K 
dozen Snaths, 12 dozen sp^es, 29 cases Nails, 
16 dozen Traps, 8 sets Aues. 

PER BARK CAMSLOT, SEPTEMBER 8, FOR FREE- 
MANTLE, AUSTRALIA. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co.-^2 cases Casting 
By H. W. Peabody db Co. —11 cases Hardware, 
160 pounds Stone, 27 cases Fire Amis, 3 dozen 
Egg Beaters. 5 packages Traps, 6 dozen AVhips, 
400 papers Nails, 12 dozen l^lls, 7 cases Eoge 
Tools, 1 case Dust Pans, 1 bundle Carriage 
Ware, 3 dozen Strops, 4 cases Sewing Ma¬ 
chines, &c., 8 packages A^cultural Imple¬ 
ments, 7 ^ckages Windmills, 1-6 dozen 
Pumps, 3 cases Bolts, 43 packages Carriage 
Ware, 9 dozen Shovels, 550 dozen Handles, 2 
packaj^ Agricultural Implements, 5 punk¬ 
as £u^ware, 560 pounds Castings, 36 dozen 
Shade Rollers, 8 1-6 dozen Pumps, 7 cases 
Axles, K dozen Primers, 1 case Agiicultural 
Implements, 1 bundle Hardware 7 dozen 
Edge Tools. 1000 Handles, 1 case Handcuffs, 
1 case Drillmg Machinery, 1 case Wire Goods, 


5 cases Agricultural Implements, 5 cases 
Haixiware, 1150 pounds Bolts, 6 cases Fire 
Arms, 2 packages Pumps, 13 packages Hartl- 
ware, 2 packages Agricultural Implements, 
% dozen Wringers, K dozen Pumps, 4 pack¬ 
ages Hardwai*e, 1 case Agricultural Iniple- 
ments. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —11 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 15 dozen Ax^, 5 dozen Hay Forks, 127 
dozen Tool Handles. 12 dozen Shovels, 1 
dozen Scales, 4 packages Pumps, 6 dozen 
Axes, 34 dozen Handles, 4 packages Churns, 
1 dozen Trucks, 8 dozen Axes, 10 packages 
PuraiJS. 

By W. H. Crossman Bro. —IV.i' dozen Saw’s, 

26 packages Carriage Ware, 1K <^ozen Chums, 

6 aozen Sc* 3 rthes, 6 dozen Biiaths, K dozen 
Washers, 57 dr>zen Cow Bells, 32 dozen Axes, 
22 dozen Hatchets, 3 dozen Mattocks, 118 
dozeu Handles, 266 pounds Nails, 30 dozen 
Hay Forks, 4 Stoves, 5 dozen StencUs, 12 
dozen Fly Traps, 2 g^oss Axle Grea.se, 2 dozen 
Guns, 7 cases Cartridges, 7 eases Hairdware, 
3 cases Hardware, 5 cases Carpenters’ Tools. 

Items. 

The C’incinnati Lead Pipe and Sheet 
Lead Works, John I). Abraham, proprie¬ 
tor, 21 and 23 East Ninth street, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, have issued one of the most 
complete catalogues devoted to this line 
of goods which is placed at the service of the 
trade. It represents a varied line of Lead 
Pipe, Sheet Lead, Pumps, Plumbers’, 
Steam and Gas Fitters’ Suppli«‘s, Iron Pijies 
and Fittings, Brass Good*^, Sanitary Spec- 
ialtie.s, Ac. It is a volume of more than 
500 pages, which is utilized in a comjaict 
and judicious display of the differpnt 
goods. The cuts are for the most part of 
medium size, and avoid the extremes into 
w’hich manufacturers and merchants some¬ 
times fall. They are sufficiently large to 
represent the goods clearly, while per¬ 
mitting the display of a varied line in a 
volume of convenient size. The cata¬ 
logue has a full and satisfactory index, 
and is substantially bound. 

C. E. Hudson, Leominster, Mass., ad- 
vi.ses us that he has recently had some 
complaint from his Western trade that the 
Little Star Parer, Corer and Slicer was 
not what he represented it to be, and that 
it could be bought from certain dealers at 
less than he was charging for it. Upon 
investigation it was found that certain 
parties were selling the Hudson ’88 for the 
Little Star Parer, a substitution which 
w’as jxissible where the ]>artie8 were not 
acquainted with both machines. They 
look very much alike, but the ’88 machine 
IS inferior to the Little Star, being a 
cheaper machine and intended for a class 
of trade who are unwilling to pay the 
price of the Little Star. Mr. Hudson de¬ 
sires to remind parties intending to pur¬ 
chase the Little Star that the name Little 
Star is cast on the frame of the machine, 
so that the trade can ea.sily determine 
whether or not they are receiving this ma¬ 
chine. 

Dauchy & Co., manufacturers of Side¬ 
walk and Vault Lights, Chicago, having 
found their busine.ss outgrowing the facili¬ 
ties offered in their present location at 127 
Indiana street, are erecting a new building 
on Illinois street, between Wells and 
Franklin streets. The building will be 
especially adapted to their purposes and 
will include a foundry for the purpose of 
making their own castings. Hitherto they 
have had this work done by outside 
foundrymen The new works occupy a 
lot 64 feet front by 100 feet aeep. 
The building is of brick and is of 
peculiar design. The front portion is 
live stories high, including a large emd 
well-lighted basement. The foundry oc¬ 
cupies a one-story extension in the rear. 
The front building will be used for office 
purposes and will also be stocked with the 
necessary machinery for fftting and linish- 
ing work. The new works will be ready 
for occupancy in about a month. The 
name of the tirm is also to be changed to 
Dauchy Iron Works, for which a charter 
of incorporation has been secured. The 


oflScers of the new company are as follows; 
George K. Dauchy, president; C. H. Ross, 
vice-president; L. O. Dauchy, secretary; 
Samuel O. Dauchy, treasurer. With the 
advantages and increased facilities which 
will be enjoyed in the new establishment, 
the proprietors look forward to a consid¬ 
erably increased business. 

The Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., 
for whom the Alford A Berkele Company, 
77 Chambers street. New York, are agents, 
have issued a revised catalogue of their 
Table Cutlery, Butcher and Shoe Knives, 
Ac. In this list some changes are to be 
noted and some new patterns are repre¬ 
sented, among which may be mentioned 
Nos. 1375 C, 1385 C, 2375 C and 2385 C, 
Table and Medium Knives and Forks. It 
v^ill interest the friends of the company 
throughout the country to know that 
David H. Goodell, the president and prin¬ 
cipal stockholder of the company, is the 
Republican nominee for Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Chambers, Brother A Co., Philadelphia, 
have transferred their business to Cham¬ 
bers Bros. A Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Pennsylva¬ 
nia. The stockholders of the new’ com¬ 
pany comprise the members of the old firm 
of Chambers, Brother A Co., and there has 
been no change in the management of the 
business except that it will be hereafter 
carried on by a corporation in lieu of a 
partnership. 

Wall Mfg. Company, Cobalt, Conn., 
who are well known as manufacturers of 
Sleigh, Hand, House and Gong Bells, have 
appointed J. C. McCarty A Co., 97 Cham¬ 
bers street. New York, their sole agents 
for the sale of their goods in the United 
Spates, and also for the export trade. 

The Barton Bell Company, formerly of 
Easthampton, Conn., have removed their 
entire business to Marion, Ind., and have 
issued their illustrated price list No. 96, 
which shows the line of goods of which 
they are well-known manufacturers with 
the new styles and patterns lately added. 
In theh* introductory address to the trade 
they refer to the fact that fhe larger part 
of their product has been sold west of 
New York and Pennsylvania, while their 
raw materials. Copper, Spelter and Leather, 
coming from the West, they concluded 
that it would be in the interest of economy 
to estabhsh a manufactory near the con¬ 
sumers and thus effect a saving of trans¬ 
porting the raw material from the West to 
New England and the finished product 
back again to the Western consumers. 
While in this way freight is saved, the 
saving of time is also mentioned, the com¬ 
pany’s location being now such that they 
can communicate by mail with the princi¬ 
pal cities of the West in from 6 to 36 
hours. The company have erected com¬ 
modious buildings of stone, brick, iron 
and wood and have also added materially 
to their plant of machinery. There is a 
gas well in connection with the factory. 

The trade will learn with regret of the 
sudden death, on the 8d inst., of William 
A. Cassell, of the well-known Hardware 
firm of Fillmore, Cassell & Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Sidney Shepherd A Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and C. Sidney Shepard A Co., Chicago, 
III., call attention in their advertising 
space, on page 64, to the Buffalo Minc¬ 
ing knife, the special feature of which is 
that it has a double adjustment, as indi¬ 
cated in the illustrations. 

The catalogue issued by N. R. Streeter 
A Co., Rochester and Groton. N. Y., is a 
neat phamphlet in which the different 
styles of Laundry Hardware are repre¬ 
sented. In the introductory circular to 
the trade information is given in rewd to 
the efforts made to secure the high qual- 
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ity of the goods, while the subsequent 
pages give detailed descriptions of the 
different articles, including Smoothing, 
Polishing and Fluting Irons, which are 
their leading line. Can Openers, Twine 
Holders, Vegetable Mashers, Ice Tools, 
Meat Masticators and other goods are also 
represented. 

D. Hound & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, man 
ufacturers of Chain, Differential Pulley 
Blocks, &c., have appointed J. C. McCarty 

Co., 97 Chambers street. New York, 
their agents, and we are advised that they 
will be at all times prepared to name the 
most favorable terms. 

Jonn P. Lovell’s Sons, Boston, Mass , 
in their advertisement on page 61 show, it 
will be observed, a variety of styles of 
Campaign Helmets which they are putting 
on the market, and these goods, although 
somewhat outside of the regular Hardware 
line, will doubtless at this time be re¬ 
garded by the trade with especial interest. 
This feature of the company’s business, 
though a temporary one, has already 
reached, we are advised, large projwrtions. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co , Chi¬ 
cago, HI., and the E. C. Meacham Arms 
Company, 8t. Louis, Mo., are the Western 
distnbutors of the goods. 

The Chapman Manufacturing Company, 
Meriden, Conn., some of whose goods 
are represented in their advertisement on 
page 58, have issued a new and very sat¬ 
isfactory catalogue and price list of Chime 
Sleigh Bells, Plumes, &c., which they are 
putting on the maiket. A number of 
novel and attractive styles are repr-'sented 
in connection with the staple goods and 
patterns which have heretofore been on 
the market. The catalogue is a hand¬ 
somely printed pamphlet of nearly 60 
pages and is fully illustrated. 


Moore & Barnes Mfg. Company, 103 
Chambers street. New York, issue a circu¬ 
lar relating to the Surprise Clothes 
Wringer, manufactured by the Auburn 
Wringer Company, Aub’irn, N. Y., for 
whom they are agents. Full and explicit 
information is given in regard to this 
Wringer, and the points which are made 
in its favor are enumerated. 

The trade will observe among the 
Special Notices on page 47 one in which 
the stock and business of a well-known 
Missouri River jobbing house are offered for 
sale. Those who are interested in such an 
opportunity will find information given in 
regard to the trade of the city and the 
house, and other points tending to show 
the desirability of the opening. It is 
intimated that the house are not desirous i 
of disposing of the stock before January 1, 
^d by that time it can be reduced to be¬ 
tween $50,000 and $60,000 worth. Further 
particulars may be obtained from William 
B. Fox 4& Brother, 97 Chambers street. 
New York. 

F. Q. Ford, Shawmont avenue, Rocks- 
borough. Pa., issues circulars relating to 
soine of his patented specialties, rights for 
which he is offering for sale. They in¬ 
clude his combined Milk Strainer and 
Sprinkler, Common Sense Funnel, Cen¬ 
tennial Milk Strainer, Hook and Socket 
for carriage and sleigh seats and other 
articles. 

The St. J^eph Pump Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., issue circulars describing the 
Perfection Water Elevator and Purifying 
Pump, the construction and advantages of 
which are explained. They allude espe¬ 
cially to their new Cup or Bucket, which 
18 described as made of one piece of open- 
hearth steel, cut out by a die and 
folded in shape, with double fianges and 
double seam. They refer also to the ex¬ 
tent of their plant and their facilities for 
the prompt execution of orders for carload 
lots. 


Our readers will observe an important 
announcement on page 47 in regard to 
the sale of the business of William A. Ives 
& Co., near New Haven, Conn. The op¬ 
portunity is deserving the attention of 
those who desire such an investment. 

L. Bolles Hoe and Tool Company, Bing¬ 
hamton, N. Y., have issued their price list 
for 188^1889, in which their well-known 
lines of Hoes is represented. The list as 
given IS revised to date. 

It will be seen that Dame, Stoddard & 
Kendall, Boston, Mass., in their advertise¬ 
ment on p^e 55 show the New Acme 
Pattern Ladies' Skate, which is placed on 
the market this season for the first time. 
They also illustrate the American Acme 
Pattern Club Skate, and call attention to 
their complete line of Winslow’s Ice 
Skates. 

The American Tool Company have re¬ 
moved from 116 Chambers street to 200 West 
Houston street. In their old quarters they 
were rather cramped for room, and were 
compelled to seek larger accomodations. 
They are now in a five-story building 
where they have increased capacity for 
filling large orders for Tool Chests 
promptly. Attention is called to their 
advertisement on page 56. 

J. E. Davis & Co. have succeeded Net- 
tleton & Davis as manufacturers’ agents 
for the sale of Hardware, at 115 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. J. K. Nettleton retires 
on account of ill health. 


Hoes. 


Steel Goods. 

The market for Hoes and Forks is re¬ 
garded as in an exceptionally satisfactory 
condition, and the fact that Wood Goods 
are also in good shape im]>rove8 the situa¬ 
tion. Orders are reported to be coming 
in freely, and it h thought not unlikely 
if the present condition of things continues 
that a slight advance may be made before 
very long. While no intimation is given 
by the manufacturers of an advance in 
quotations, it is considered by some w ell 
advised parties that merchants who place 
their orders early will be on the safe side 
We give below the standard list of the 
Fork and Hoe Makers’ Union, in which it 
will be observed that a few' changes have 
been made since the close of the past 
season. It will be of interest to the trade 
as giving them the accurate list and other 
points in regard to the goods. The regu 
lar discount, it will be remembered, is 65 
and 5 per cent., the terms of sale being that 
all goods shipped between November 1 and 
March 1, for spring trade, shall be 60 days 
from March 1, or 2 per cent, di.scount for 
cash within 10 days from March 1, and on 
all other goods 60 days from date oi ship¬ 
ment, or 2 per cent, discount for cash 
within 10 days: 

Socket and Solid Shank Hoes. 

Polished Cast Steel Socket Hoes, Selec^^^”* 

Handles. 49,00 

Polished Cast Steel Socket Hoes (second , __ 

quality). g 25 Oval 6 -Tine, D. H 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank, Selected I FeiTule 

Handles. 8 00 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank (second 

quality). 705 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank Ladies' 

Hoes. 0 00 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank Onion or 

Nursery Hoes. 700 

Polished Cast Steel Socket Onion or Nur¬ 
sery Hoes. 8 00 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank Mortar or 

Stieet, 6 ft. handle, 10 in. blade. 13 00 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank, Mortar or 

Street, 9 in. blade. 12.00 

New Pattern Special Mortar Hoe. isioo 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank California 

Hoes, 9 in. blade. 12 00 

Polished Cast Steel Solid Shank Toy Ho^. LSS 
Pollsheii CJast Steel Solid Shank Boys' Hoes, 

^n. handles, blades S^ to 6 in., by 4 in. 

Pqlisfed Cast StwV Solid Shank Rivet^ 

Hoes. 

Wished Cast Steel Socket Riveted Hom. . 

Washington County Solid Shank Hoes. 9.00 

WashinKton County Socket Hoes. 10.00 

Socket Mortar or Street and California Hoes, 

$1.50 per doz. additional. 

Handles in Field Hoes limited to 4^ ft. in 

length. 


7.00 

6.25 

6.50 


Handles in Mortar Hoes 6 H and 7 ft. advance 
75 cts. per foot per doz. list, and over 7 ft. ad¬ 
vance $1 per foot per doz. list for the excess 
over 6 ft. 

. ?!?*■ rivetingr or nailinjf punched Shanks 

in Hoes 50 cents per dozen list. 

The cold rolled Socket and Shank Field Hoes, 
made by the Ely Hoe and Fork Company, list 25 
cents per dozen less than regular. 

Solid Shank Handled Planters' Hoes, 

Polished Cast Steel Planters’ Hoes, 0*and 

Cl inch blades, 4^foot handles. Mso 

Ppli 8 lM?d Cast Steel Planters*Hoes,e^^-lnch 

blades, 5-foot handles. 10 00 

Polished Cast Steel Planters’ Hoes, 7-inch 

blades, 5-foot handles. 10 50 

Polished (?!ast Steel Planters’ Hoes, TU-inch 

blades, 5^-foot handles. 11 00 

Polished Cast Steel Planters’ Hoee, Scinch 

blades, 5^-foot handles. 11 50 

Polished Ctist Steel Planters’ Hoes, 8>4-inch 

blades, .'’^-foot handles. 12 00 

Polished (I’ast Steel Planters’ Hoes, 9 -inch 

blades, 5^ or 6 foot bandies. 12 50 

Polished Cast Steel Planters’ Hoes, 10-inch 

blades, 5U or 6 foot handles. 13 50 

Socket Planters’ Hoes, $1.50 per dozen above 
list on Shank Hoes of same w'idtn of bla le. 

Solid Shank Cotton Hces. 

Cast Steel Cotton Hoes, 6 and 6 U inch 

blade, 4^.foot handles. 25 

Cast Steel Cotton Hoes, 6 -inch blade! 6 -foot 

handles. g ro 

Cast Steel Cotton Hoes, ej^inch blade 6 ^ 

foot handles. g ^ 

Cast Steel Cotton Hoes, 7-lnch blade! ^ ‘ 

foot handles. 8 7 c 

Cast Steel Cotton Hoes, 7H-inch blade, 

foot handles. 9 qq 

Cmt Steel Cotton Hoes, 8 -Inch birnle, ^! 

foot handles. “ « gn 

Ct^t Steel (.’otton.Hoes, 8J4-inch bl^e, 6 U- 

foot handles. 10 qq 

Cast Steel Cotton Hoes, 9-lnch blade. 5i4- 

foot handles. 10 50 

Cast Steel Cotton Hoes. 10-inch blade, eiil 

foot handles..; _ H 50 

Soc'ket Cotton Hoes, $1.50 per doz. additional. 

Weeding Hoes and Rakes. 

Polished Ca?t Steel, 6 -teeth Weed Hoes 

and Hakes. *9 50 

Polished Cast Steel, 4-teeth Wee^ Ho^ 

and Hakes. 8 50 

Six-teeth, Malleable Iron, Fuli Polish^ 

Cast Steel Blade. ’ 5 cq 

Four-teeth, Malleable Iron, Full Polished 

(ast Steel Blade. ’ 5 00 

Polish^ Cast Steel, Sharp or Square Point 

Weed Hoes. 5 75 

Polished Cast Steel, Two-Prong W^ * 

Hoes. 7 ^ 

Polished ^. 


Cast Steel, Five-Prong Weed 


8.00 


Garden Rakes. 

Polished Cast Steel, 6-tecth Gai*den Rakes. $6 00* 

.. c. “ s.'oo 

“ « : ^ 0.00 

14-teetb “ 11 00 

u i ,i“ 16-teeth “ 12:00 

per dcm^^list^^^^^ Garden Rakes advance $1.50 

d^n^list'^^*^^ Garden Rakes advance $1.60 per 
Manure Forks. 

Round 4-Tlne, L. H. Cast Steel Forks, Com¬ 
mon Ferrule. £12 50 

Round 4-Tine, L. H. Cast Steel’Forks! Strap 

Ferrule. 14 00 

Round 4-Tine, D. H. Cast Steel Forks! ’Coin- ’ 

moil Ferrule. 13 ka 

Round 4-Tine, D. H. Cast Steel Fork^ Strap 

Ferrule. 15 m 

Oval 4-Tine, L. H. Ca^ Steel Forks, Com¬ 
mon Ferrule. to 50 

Oval 4-^ne, L. H. Cast Steel Forks, Strap ’ 

Ferrule. 11 m 

Oval 4-Tine, D. H. Cast Steel Forte,’'Com- 

mon Ferrule.. . 18 50 

Gval 4-Tine, D. H. Cast St^l Forte! Strap 

Ferrule. .1500 

Oval 5-Tiue, D. H. Cast Steel Forte, Com¬ 
mon Ferrule. 20 SO 

Oval 5-Tine, D. H. Cast Steel Forte, Strap 

Ferrule. 22 00 

Oval 6 -^ne. D. H. Cast Steel ’Forki’Coinl 

mon Ferrule. 23 50 

i oi « Cast Steel Forte, Strap 

Hound 6 and 6 Tine For^ same price as oval. 
Long Handles on 5 and 6 Tine Forks, $1 per 
dozen less than D Handles. ^ • in. 

Handles over 4^ feet on Manure Forks, ad¬ 
vance <5 cent per foot per dozen 


Cast 


cent per foot per dozen list. 

Spading Forks. 

Steel, 4 Flat-Tine D. H. Spading 

Forte, Common Ferrule. $17 00 

Ciwt Steel, 4 Angulai-Tine, D. H. Siding 

Forks, Common Ferrule. 18 00 

Ca.^ Steel, 4 Angular-Tine, D. H-Spadl’ng 
lorte, (Toin. Ferrule, 5 lbs. Jess weight. . 17.00 
Cfwt Steel, 4 Angular-Tine D. H. Spading 
J orks, 0pm. Ferrule, 6 lbs. less ^igh^ 

blued and half polished. 16 00 

Ctwt Steel, 4 Angular-Tine D. H. Spading 

Forte, Common Ferrule. 24 00 

Extra Heavy Square Shoulder Spaing Forks 
advance $2 per dozen list. b no 

lewtlLi d“h Hpadlng Forte, $1 per dozen 

dozen Sluiding Forks, more per 

Hay and Straw Forks. 

Round 2-Tlne, Cast Steel Forte, Common 

Ferrule. $ 7 JiS 

Round 2-TIdc, (.iiat Forks^ Strip 

. •••■. 8.T6 
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Oval 2-Tine, Cast Steel Forks, Common 

Ferrule. 7.^ 

Oval 2-Tlne, Cast Steel Forks, Strap Fer¬ 
rule. 8-76 

Round 3-Tine, Cast Steel Forks, Common 

Ferrule. 900 

Round 3-Tine, Cast Steel Forks, Strap Fer¬ 
rule. 10.50 

Oval 3-'nne, Cast Steel Forks, Common 

Ferrule. 9.00 

Oval 3-Tine, Cast Steel Forks, Strap Fer¬ 
rule... 10.50 

2- Tine C, S. Boys’ or Tedding Forks, 4M- 

feet handle, 8^-inch tine. 6.00 

3- Tine C. S. Boys’ or Tedding Forks, 4J4- 

feet handle, 10V4-lnch tine. 7.75 

With bent handles, extra i>er dozen. 50 <ients. 
Twelve inches (as near as |)ractical»lo) meas¬ 
ured in a straight line from inside of the head 
to the point, is the standard length of Tine on 
all regular Hay. ^ , 

Straw and Four Tine Manure Forks, except 
with the D. Handle 4 Tine Manure Forks, which 
may be made 13 inches, ^ ^ 

14-lnch Manure Forks shall be adv^anoed $1.50 
per doz. over the standard list. 

Forks with Extra Length of Tine. 

3 Tine Hay, Straw and Barley Forks. 

Per dozen. 

3 Tine, 13 inch, more than 12 inch, 50 cents, 

malnng. $9.50 

3 Tine, 14 inch, more than 13 inch, 75 cents, 

making. 10.25 

3 Tine, 15 inch, more than 14 inch, $1, mak¬ 
ing. 11.25 

3 Tine, 16 inch, more than 15 inch, $1.25, 

making. 12.50 

With Bent Handles, extra per doz. 50 cts. 

With Strap Ferrules, extra per doz. $1.50. 

4 Tine Hay, Straw and Barley Forks, Bent 
Handles. 

4 Tine Hay, Straw and Barley Forks, Bent 

Handles.$12.50 

4 Tine, 13 inch, more than 12 inch, 75 cents, 

making.. 13 25 

Round or Square Shoulders, 14 inch, more 

than 13 inch, $1, making. 14.25 

Round or Square Shoulders, 15 inch, more 

than 14 inch, $1.25, making. 15.60 

Round or Square Shoulders, 16 inch, more 

than 15 inch, $1.60, making. 17.00 

Extra for riveting or nailing punched 

Shanks in Forks.50 

4 Tine Barley Forks, 18 inch Tine, with 

Guard, Bent Handles. 22.60 

With Straight Handles, less per dozen, 60 cts. 
With Strap Ferrules, more i^r dozen, $1.50. 
Handles in Hay, Straw and Barley Forks 6H 
and 7 ft. advance 75 cts. per foot per doz. list, 
and over 7 ft. advance $1 per foot per doz. list 
for the excess over 6 ft. 

Potato and Manure Hooks. 

Round 4 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks— $7.60 
Hound 4 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, 

Oval or half Oval. 7.50 

4 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, Washing¬ 
ton County Pattern.12.00 

*Flat 4 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, Red 
and Blue Extra finish . 8.50 

4 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, Diamond 

or Oval Back. 9.50 

5 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, Round or 

Oval. 10.00 

6 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, Round or 

Oval, Goose Neck.10.00 

6 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, Hound or 

Oval.11.00 

6 Tine, Cast Steel Potato Hooks, Round or 
Oval, Goose Neck.11.00 

4 Tine Potato Hook, Flat or Oval Back, 

Bent Tines, heavy.10 50 

5 Tine, Malleable Iron, Round or Oval. 6.60 

4 Tine, Cast Steel Manure Hooks, Hound 

or Oval, 6 ft. Handle.10.00 

Second Quality Hay and Manure Forks. 

2 Tine, $0.75 per dozen lees than regular goods. 

4 ” 1.00 “ 

4 “ 1.50 “ 

5 “ 2.00 “ 

6 “ 2.60 

Second quality Forks shall be those appar¬ 
ently inferior to first quality goods, and shall in 
all cases be put on second grade handles. 

Third Quality Manure Forks. 

4 Tine 4V4 ft. Handles, half polish, inch 

Tine, Common Ferrule..$9.00 

4 Tine, 414 ft. Handles, half polish, 11)4 inch 

Tine, Strap Ferrule. 10.50 

4 Tine D Handles, half polish, 1114 inch 

Common Ferrule .10.00 

4 Tine D Handles, half polish, 1114 inoh 

Tine, Strap Ferrule.11.50 

Turf Edgers. Clam Hooks. 

Shank Turf Edgers.$9.00 

Socket Turf Embers..10.00 

6 Prong Clam H^ks .12.00 

Trade. 

From our Loui.sville correspondent we 
have the following advices in regard to 
. the Hardware business of that city: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky.. 
continues good in all lines, the volume grad¬ 
ually increasing as the fall comes on. The 
abundant crop yields, although realizing low 
prices, insure certain returns on the country 
merchants’ calculation. This class of customers 
has been very cautious in buying, but fre¬ 
quently lately the jobbers have had good levers 
to work on, such as advances in Nails, Bar and 
Sheet IroM, Bolts, &c., all of which bear good 
results. With the exception of Nails, the 
dealers have been fully forewarned of ad¬ 
vances, and were able to lay in good stocks. 


on which they ai*e reaping nice umfits. Bar 
Iron is holding firm from mills at last advance, 
and Sheet Iron is scarce at buj'ers’ prices. This 
fact makes it easy to sell from store, and the 
demand is increasing. Barbed and Plain Wire, 
instead of sympatnizing with other com¬ 
modities, have taken aiuaher cut and are now 
selling at lower prices than ever known before. 
A sudden upwaM movement is looke<i for, yet 
the dealers ore afraid to contract ahead for 
fear of still lower figures. Recent advanc'es 
are being well upheld; occasionally some fac¬ 
tory, jealous of competitor’s heavy shipments, 
makes sly cuts to large customer, but this is 
rare, and firm prices rule. 'The retailers are 
having a good trade with contractors and 
country customers, and the House-Furnishing 
business, such as Stoves, Grates^ &c., is begin¬ 
ning to be lively. The Furniture fact/iries 
have about all they can attend to. There is 
no complaint from dealers, and the one answer 
from all is that business is good. 

The Competition in Ciphers. 

Besides lists of cipher words in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the competition 
we are receiving also a number of answers 
to the problem given in our last issue, 
some of our correspondents at the same 
time expressing their views in regard to 
the general subject, and others explaining 
the manner in which the solution w^as 
reached. One of our correspondents writ¬ 
ing from Philadelphia explains his method 
as follows: 

The last letters of prices per half dozen, 
m, A*, /, Oy must be even, and the others, 
fr, rt, Sy Cy odd. The first four prices 
Wy Oy Sy must bc greater than 1 , since 
their products by 6 have two figures. 
Therefore c = 1 and from price of Mani¬ 
cure Cases <? = e X 6 = 6 . Either k or m 
may equal 0 , these being the only even 
figures which do not begin prices. But 
from price of Bird Seed, since <» = 1, A' 
must equal 2 or 8 . Therelore, m = 0. 
From price of Tooth Brushes, since m = 0, 
= 3, and w = 5. From price of Bird 
Seed, since a = 3, = 8. From price of 

Soap, since ir = 5, 1=4 and « = 9. 
From price of Nail Brushes, since 1=4, 
f = 2 and r = 7. The word used is, 
therefore, metalworks. 

The correspondent whose letter is given 
below refers to the problem in the follow 
ing terms: 

Your correspondent in current issue of 
Tlie Iron Age is evidently more of a mathe¬ 
matician than business man. His cipher is 
too easy. It was seen after a few min¬ 
utes' examination that he sold half a dozen 
for just six times the price of one, which 
is not usual. Had he marked his goods as 
follows: 

Per half 
dozen, 
ak 
t w 
e o 
w m 
atm 
e 11 w 


Elach. 

Nail Brushes. r 

Tooth Brushes. w 

Bird Seed, packages. a 

Soap, cakes. . s 

Colc^e, bottles. o 1 

Manicure cases.t a e 


and to exclude all proper names, Bible 
names, &c., which are not found in these 
two sections of the dictionary? Further, 
do you allow the use of plurals of words 
which are found in the two sections 
named above ? 

The spirit of the conditions which 
wc gave in announcing this contest 
would exclude Bible names, proper names, 
Ac., and all words not found in the main 
part of the dictionary ard the supplement. 
We do not think that plurals are neces- 
sarily excluded. Inasmuch as our corres¬ 
pondent asks for supplementary instruc¬ 
tions we can only express an opinion and 
cannot make this binding, for since the 
publication of the conditions the whole 
matter has been in the hands of the com¬ 
mittee who are to determine the result. 
We give this simply as our own interpre¬ 
tation of the conditions as first presented. 
We trust this will be of assistance to our 
correspondent. 

Another solution ol the cipher problem 
is as follows, and comes from Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

By writing down the numbers from 
1 to 9 and miutiplying each by 6 as follows: 
1x6 = 6 

2 X 6 = 12 

3 X 6 = 18 

4 X 6 = 24 

5 X 6 = 30 

6 X 6 = 36 

7 X 6 — 42 

8 X 6 = 48 

9 X 6 = 54 

We see that all the even numbers. 2, 4, 6 , 
8 , are rejieated in the product when mul¬ 
tiplied by 6 , while the odd ones are not. 
This shows that the first four prices given 
are all odd numbers, as the respective let¬ 
ters are not repeated in the half dozen 
prices. We see, further, that in the half 
dozen prices of the first four articles the 
letter “T’ appears twice, so by setting off 
the odd num^rs, with their products: 
1x6 = 6 
3 X 6 = 18 

5 X 8 = 80 

7 X 6 = 42 

9 X 6 = 54 

we find that the number 4 occurs twice; 
therefore “ / ” must be 4 and, by compari¬ 
son, “ / f ” is 42; “ IT 54, and, by divis¬ 
ion, “ r 'Ms 7 and “ « ” is 9. The Glance 
are easily found; for “ tr being 54, 
“ 1 C ’’ is 5 and 5 x w = a m, or 30, and, if 
m ” is 80, « is 3 and “e I ” 18. This 
givi*s all the answers, except for 0 , which 
can be found by dividing or 384 by 

6 , giving 64, making 0 equal to 6 . The 
price mark complete is: 

METAL WORKS 
01234 5 6789 


he would have more nearly approached a 
price and caused more difficulty in solving 
the cipher, which, as it was, was no task 
at all. In fact, the only catch was another 
business error in having the figure 0 repre¬ 
sented by the first letter instead of the last 
of his cipher, as it resulted in obtaining 
“ etal works m,” instead of metal works. 
It is usual and more natural to count 1 , 2, 
Ac., leaving the last letter for the cipher, 
a person remembering the word much 
easier that way. Give us a harder one. 

Syracuse. 

A correspondent in Bloomington, III., 
writes as follows in regard to the competi¬ 
tion : 

It seems to me that you might make 
your specifications a little plainer aud for 
this purpose I beg to ask the following 
(questions: Do you mean to restrict the 
list to words found in the main part of the 
dictionary and supplement, w’hich give 
only English words and their definitions. 


Trade Topics. 


Hard- 

letter 


Relating to the arrangement of 
w are stores we have the following 
from a Pennsylvania merchant, in which 
he makes an appeal for more information 
from the smaller retailers in regard to 
their store methods and arrangements. 
While many of the contrivances which we 
have described have been received from 
the class designated, and while others can 
be adapted with more or less moGitication 
by this class of trade, w’e take pleasure in 
emphasizing the point made by our cor¬ 
respondent, aud requesting contributions 
on this subject in accordance w ith his sug¬ 
gestion : 

No doubt the readers of The Iron Age take 
CTeat pleasure in reading the details about 
business and Hardware stores, as given from 
time to time, but it strikes me that the large 
dealers are generally the ones represented. 1 
have an idea that the bulk of the retail trade 
throughout the countiy is done by the small 
fry. Have you no subscribers among the lat¬ 
ter class—namely, those who do business of 
from $5000 to $25,000—that we do not hear from 
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them, and see cuts and arrangements of their 
stores, which run in size all the way from 
12 X 20 feet to 22 x 60 feet ? Think it about 
time to see something in print from them. 

We have also the following letter in re¬ 
gard to the purchase of goods: 

The sugg^tion in a recent issue as to the re' 
tailers buying direct from the manufacturer isi 
I think, right to the point, but it would be dif" 
ficult to do it. The extras given by the job¬ 
bers for quantities are generally so large that 
the retailer is tempted to load up, and the re¬ 
sult is, as stated, a large and unsaleable stock, 
bills due and notes the same way. Besides, 
the large retailer is to all appearances placed 
on the same plane with the exclusive jobber 
in the matter of buying from the manufact¬ 
urer, and hence the continuous cutting in the 
retail trade and eventual loss and bankruptcy. 
Brethren of the stric-tly retail trade, let us hear 
from you. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

We have received from C. T. Rosenthal, 
Batesville. Ark., advices in regard to a 
method of sampling Cutlery, for which he 
has obtained a patent. The accompanying 
illustrations, Figs. 268 and^269, illustrate 


from the rear, as shown in Fig. 
269, such numbers, marks and other 
signs relating to the quality, cost, price, 
&c., of the Knives can be placed. They 
are thus in full view’ of the salesman 
standing behind the counter but concealed 
from the customer in front of it. By this 
ingenious contrivance it will be seen that 
the goods are effectively displayed. The 
stock is kept clean and within easy reach. 
It is also intimated that the customer 
seeing but one Knife of each pattern will 
usually purchtise the sample, tnus permit¬ 
ting it to be replaced by a fresh one, the 
accumulation of shopw’orn goods being 
thus avoided. 


New Mexico is probably destined soon 
to be developed into a prosperous State. 
Various extensive railway schemes are in em¬ 
bryo, and, now that opportunities have 
been discovered for irrigating enormous 
sketches of land, the inducements to agri¬ 
culturists are attracting many settlers. 



Fig. 268.—C. T. RosenthaVs Cutlery Show Case.’—Front Vietv 


his method, giving different views of his 
Cutlery sample case. Fig. 268 showing it 
as seen by the customer from the front of 
the counter and Fig. 269 representing 
it as it appears to the salesman be¬ 
hind the counter, while at the same time 
it indicates the manner in which it is con- 
8 ructed. It should, however, be ex- 
plauied that the Cutlery case is intended 
to be used generally in a glass showcase, 
which is not represented in the engrav- 



Fig. ^.—Details of Cutlery Case. 


ings. From these illustrations it will be 
seen that the invention consists of a box 
or case w’ith partitions, as show’n. Each of 
the compartments thus formed is covered 
by an independent lid, on which after 
any desirable covering or finish has 
been given to it the sample of the 
Knife contained in such compartment 
is placed. These covers rest upon zinc- 
lined ways or supports, so that they run 
down toward the front of the case, so as to 
give a satisfactory view of the Knife. 
This construction provides, it will be seen, 
for displaying upon the cover a sample of 
the goods contained in each compartment, 
while on the exposed upper portions of 
the partitions, w^hich are visible only 


Respecting the characteristics of the 
country a Santa F€ correspondent says: 
While the climate of New’ Mexico may 
be described as everywhere mild and dry, 
the differences in altitude cause marked 
local differences in various parts, w hile the 
resources of the almost uniformly rich soil 
also vary materially in correspondence 
with the infiuence of the climate. The al¬ 
titude gradually diminishes from north to 
south, from between 6000 and 8000 feet 
above the sea level in the northern poition 
for the habitable and arable regions, to be¬ 
tween 4000 and 5000 feet in the southern 
parts, following the general descent of the 
Rio Grande and Rio Pecos. It is dis¬ 
tinctively a mountainous country, with the 
unbroken chain of the Rockies de.scending 
into the northern part, below’ which the 
inountuins rise from the mesas in detached 
groups. These mountains have the most 
important effect on the arability of land *, 
were it not for these, the whole country 
would be almost the ab.solute desert it has 
long been reputed to be; but their sum¬ 
mits condense the moisture and deposit it 
in snows on the higher peaks and in fre¬ 
quent rains on the slopes of all. The 
water breaks out in springs at their feet 
and descends into the plains in small 
streams. 


By means of improved light-draft steam¬ 
ers with an adjustable keel adapted to 
shoal water it is believed that the interests 
of navigation on the Mississippi River can 
be revived, and a profitable traffic be re¬ 
stored. With this object the Lucas River 
and Ocean Ship Company have been formed 
at St. Loui.s, and a few days ago Mr. 
Cahill, an earnest advocate of this enter- 
rise, addressed a public meeting, at w’hich 
e stated that, while mechanics had made 


wonderful strides in perfecting machinery 
for river navigation, there had been no 
change in the models used in constructing 
the hulls. While the Lucas ship does not 
contain anything new, the mode of apply¬ 
ing the old ideas, he said, will mark an 
era in river navigation. The trouble at 
present is that we have no means of reach¬ 
ing Spanish-American points with cheap 
transportation. The gentleman claimed 
that the Lucas ship would cover the ground, 
as we would be able to load a cargo at the 
St. Louis wharves, and not only place it 
aboard the wharves of the different sea¬ 
port towns bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico, but would be able to enter the 
different rivers thereby to deliver goods to 
interior towns. In return the ship could 
be loaded with all the valuable products 
of these tropical countries and brought 
direct to the interior without reshipment. 
It is proposed to build one of the ships to 
demonstrate the practicability of the 
scheme. 


Colorado is expecting to take rank, in a 
very few years, among the great manufact¬ 
uring States. She claims to have all the 
materials that can be found in the East, 
with every promise of a rapid growth of 
population. The various indu.stries re¬ 
quiring iron and coal can there find the best 
material in inexhaustible quantity and of 
the best quality. The shipment of coal 
eastw'ard this year, as far as the Missouri 
River, will equal 500,000 tons. The wool 
clip in 1887 w'as about 8,000,000 pounds, 
and that of 1888 will exceed 12,000,000 
pounds. The means of transportation in 
Colorado comprise 20 lines of railroad, and 
reach every portion of the State. The 
Denver and Rio Grande, the greatest nar¬ 
row’ gauge system on the globe, operates 
over 1500 miles, its connections reaching 
all points abroad. The Colorado Mid¬ 
land, a new standard gauge road, affords 
transit from the center of the State to the 
Northwest. The systems of the Union 
Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Burlington and 
Missouri, Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 
and the Missouri Pacific all traverse the 
State. Within the past few weeks has 
been witnessed the completion of the Pan 
Handle route from Denver to the Gulf of 
Mexico, opening up to Colorado the mar¬ 
kets of the great ^uth. 


The removal of the $50,000 subsidy to 
the Australian line of 8teamshii>s by Post¬ 
master-General Dickinson causes much 
rejoicing in San Francisco, where it is 
predicted that in a very few years the line 
will be self-supporting. The Commercial 
IlernM says: “Our commerce with the 
Australias is increasing at a rapid pace. 
It now not only employs the steamship 
line, but a fiourishing line of clipper ships, 
and it will not stop where it is now by any 
means. For seven months of the year the 
imports from Australia and New Zealand 
have reached $801,680; the exports, $983,- 
900—close on $1,000,000. The latter in 
particular is very nearly equal to the whole 
exports of 1887, so that our trade is im¬ 
proving in the most desirable direction. 
The complete figures for the present year 
will far exceed those tor 1887, or, we 
believe, for the matter of that, any other 
year in the history of the trade. For all 
this we arc certainly indebted to the sub¬ 
sidy so liberally paid by the colonies until 
now’. AVe hope that for the future we 
shall be able to subsidize our own vessels, 
if need be, with or without the aid of the 
colonies, whose trade w’e so ardently de¬ 
sire. 


The West Shore, a monthly magazine 
published at Portland, Ore., prints a sup¬ 
plement illustrating and describing the 
charcoal furnace and the pipe foun<&y of 
the Oregon Iron and Steel Company at 
Oswego, Ore. 
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EAST INDIES. 

StNOAPORE, July 11, 1®*®-~ 
small sales were made here at down to f 1^.75 
D picul, but the advance in London has reviv^ 
the hopes of holders, and no sellers could be 
found except at fancy prices. Buyers offer 
$31 and untfer. Supplies are being kept Mck 
and shipments will again be very small. 
noge.—Steamers get 27/6 @ 30/ for weight. 
Via canal there is no tonnage offering; via 
Cape the Macca Company quotes 22/6 (rt 2o/ 
for weight. For Boston the berth is vacant. 
Ekcchange —is quoted 3/1)^ for 6 months 
sight credits. The Laertes, a steamer clearmg 
for New York on Jime 28, took 504 piculs. 
OilJUlan, Wood db Co, 

Singapore, September 4, 1888.—Tin.—Au¬ 
gust shipments from the Straits Settlements to 
Sie United States amounted to ;100 tons, aga^ 
750 in 1887; to England, 1800, against 1.^; 
since January 1 they were iT^jPectiyely 1450, 
against a5,5.50 and 12,400, against NSOO—Gi(- 
Mlan, Wood <Sb Co., to Charles Nordhaus, 
Netv York, per cable direct. 

Penang, July 20,1888.— Receipts.—Tin dur- 
incr f.hf* fnrtniff-ht reached about 10,(*00 piculs, of 
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what in consequence of impoi*tation8 from 
England. Production in Germany and Lux¬ 
emburg in July has been 354,111 tons as 
compared with ;126,075 tons last year, and 
since January 1 it l^s been to the close of 
July, 2,460,825 tons, agaimst 2,174,556 last ye^ 
The July production was made up of 177,320 
tons Forge and Spiegel; 34,005 Bessemer; 
100,216 Thomas and 42,480 Foundry. There 
has been a resumption of English purchases 
of Spiegel; the orders extend all the way 
to the close of the year. The quotation at 
Siegen remains .54 marks ^ ton for 10 to 12 % 
Manganese. Both Forge Pig and Bessemer 
have been neglected, the former at 46 (d 47 at 
Siegen, but Thomas has been more active. 
Foundiy Pig Iron has been in good request 
and firm, the demand from foundries being 
large. English Bessemer has been obtainable 
on the West Coast at 44/, ^ advance of 6d; 
Merchant is selling to a satisfactory extent at 
home, and the exbrt demand also slowly re¬ 
vives. Structural Iron has continued lively; 
the demand for Beams exceeds the productive 
capacity. Hoop iron is less wante^ Com¬ 
petition among makers is on the increa^. 
and the price now 136 to 137.50 Boiler Pla^ 
sell witn as much ease as heretofore, thin 
Sheets less so; Siegen quotes the latter 146 to 
150. Prices in the Wire branch remains firmly 
sustained. Machine shops are doing well, es- 
peciaUy for the Navy. iTie increase of water¬ 
works m Germany causes an enormous demand 
‘ for Cast-Iron Pipe. Advices from Upbr 
; Silesia continue encouraging; even in the 
' Wire branch it is believed that a giving 
' in prices will be avoided. The 27 Coke blast 
furnaces in blast were all doing 
’ Metals are unaltered emd quite firm in this 
market.— Borsenhalle. 


ing the fortnight reached about 10,(*00 piculs, of 
^ich Europeans took 3600, while Chinese 
bought altogether 9000. The market opened at 
$;i:i W, re^ed to $:31.55, and after touchmg 
$33.70 closed at $:3:3.60. Chinese have pur- 
cha.sed at $:33.10 to shm to Singaiwre August 1. 
Shipments hence to England since January 1 
amount to 79,568 piculs: to the United States, 
1^54 Gum Benjamin has brought $34 (d 
for good merchantable. Gutta-Percha $60 @ 
$100, and India Rubber $70 (oj $75. Ar- 
c/iange.—Four months’ sight Bank on London, 
3/1% @ S/lli.—Schmidt, Kustermann db Co. 


RUSSIA. 


date last year, equallmg # ton, cost and 
freight. £33. 4/, against £3:3. 17/. The clear¬ 
ance for theUiuted States smce last cable 


oxicea Aui —--- 

amounted to 7000 piculs, against 3000 last y«ir, 
and since January 1 to 100,000, against l.W,000. 
There are loading at present for the same des¬ 
tination 49,000 bales, against 29,000, while there 
have been cleared for England since January 1 
‘213,000 bales, against 147,000 in 1887; l^ing 
for ditto, none, against .50(»0; clean^ for aU 


St. Petersburg, August :30, 1888.—/V(ro- 
teum.—The annual statement of accounts and 
balance sheet for the year 18s7 of the Notel 
Brothers Naphtha Production Company h^ 
just been submitted to the shareholders. The 
dividend declared for last year is 6 ^. The as¬ 
sets are composed as follows: Real estete, 
12 054 510 rubles; steamships, 5,307,086 rubles; 
rolling stock, 2,824,0 ',k); material for manufact¬ 
uring purpose-s, 1,3.55,686 in this city and 51.%- 
•276 in the various entrepots. Naphtha on hand, 
2 793 *282; cash, 94,126; deposits in bank, 261,- 
636; outstandings, 2,495,441. The amounts of 
money held in it serve are 7,7.52.616 rubles. ITie 
company owe 3,4t»S,859 i-ubles bonds outstand¬ 
ing and 22,000 shares of, together, 15,000,000 
rubles.—Journal de St. Petersbourg. 
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The loss of the National Iron Works is 
estimated at $130,000; of the Novelty 
Iron Works, $22,000 and the Columbia 
Foundry, $25,000. Few particulars have 
been received. 

Ordnance for the Army. 

The conference reports on the Fortifica¬ 
tions and Army Appropriation bills were 
adopted in both houses on Monday. The 
report on the Army bill drops all the Sen¬ 
ate amendments for the manufacture of 
ordnance. The Fortifications bill, as 
agreed to, embodies Mr. Sayers’s proposi¬ 
tion appropriating $1,500,000 for steel 
forgings, which was originally a subject 
of strong opposition. The Army bill, sa 
finally agreea upion, carries an appropri¬ 
ation of $24,471,300. The Fortification • 
bill appropriates $3,972,000. These bills 
had provisions for the same purpose which 
were Inserted by the Senate, with a view to 
securing the appropriation in one^ of them 
if the House should disallow it m the 
other. The chief item so duplicated was 
that known as the Hawley amendment, 
which appropriated more than $6,000,000 
for ordnance. The substance of this 
amendment remains as a part of the Forti¬ 
fication bill, though its aggregate is re¬ 
duced about one-half. Ajside from the 
regular provisions of the Army and Forti¬ 
fications bills, these measures appropriate 
as follow s: For the manufacture of cannon 
and carriages, $200,000; for testing pneu¬ 
matic guns, shells, Ac., $100,000; for gun 
factory at Watervliet Arsenal, $700,000, for 
the purchase of rough-bored steel, $1,500,- 
000 ; for submarine mines and submarine 
, controllable torpedoes, $200,000; for rifled 
mortars, $250,000; for the purchase of 
tests of or^ance by the Ordnance Board, 

: $500,000. All but the two first named 
: items were included in the Hawley 
* amendment, and were especially cham- 
■ pioned in the House by Mr. Sayers, of 
^ Texas. 


1887 and 272,UOU m low. rreiynt, . 

$6. Exchange, 3/5 .3/9.— a: Co. to 

Charles Nordhaus, New York, per cable dt- 8 
reel. ^ 

Colombo, July 19, 18 as.—PZiimbago—Is firm i 
at the following quotations, in rupees V ( 
ton ; Large lumps, 145 @ 170; Ordinary ditto, \ 
1$5 @ Chips, 80 (ft 95, and Dust, 40 (a‘ 65. ^ 
Following have been the shipments since Octo- 
ber 1: To England 61/176 cwt.; to Marseilles, 
38* to Trieste, .52:1; to Hamburg, 7415; to Ant- I 
werp, 3:1.59; to Bremen, 1012; to India, 82 ; and ] 
to the United States 130 ,:132—together, .304,43< , 

cwt., against last year, 18:i,:i:i9, 145,.^1 in 1886, 
and 1 . 59,246 in 1885. Coir Yami, Nos. 1 to 4, 
may be quoted 7 (dj 12 rupees ^ cwt. AxcAo n ge, 
six months’sight, 1/4% (d 
Bros, through their Agent, John W. Greene, 
82 Wall street. New York. 

SPAIN. j 

Bilbao, August 25, 1888.—/ron Ore.-The | 
first week following upon our report of the i 
llth inst. was still a dull one, whereas last week , 
has been Uvely at 7/6 8/ for (Jami.aiiil and 

6/10 w 7/3 for Rubios. Still tlic deriiMiid for I 
shipment abroad has fallen off cniiMdeiably 
thus vear thus far, in p irt because it ap|K.*ars to , 
be le&s needed, and partially be<‘ause the own- | 
el's of some of our mines have sei ewed I lieir 
ureteiision.s too high all along. Total shipme nts 
siuee .Jauunry 1 sum up 2,4U4.122 tons, ngaiiist 
2 980,677 last vear. Pig Iron. —During the lirst | 
week of the fortnight tiu<ler review httletran.s- ; 
pireil, .shii)inonts al)roa<l lK*ing n'strieled to .>2o ^ 
tuns, and e^^astwise to 113r», but last w ei-k more 
was done for exjjort, esiieeially to Italy per 
steamer f'ranwood, some :»lll tons being' 
shipped, and 575 leaving our harbor coastwise. * 
—Bilbao Maritioio y Comercial. | 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, September 1, 1888.—/ron.—Pig 
Iron has been dull durmg the week in Rhen¬ 
ish-Westphalia Stocks have increased some- 


The New Navy.—The Navy Appropri¬ 
ation bill has received the signature of 
the President and has become a law. It 
adds four cniisers and three gunboats to 
the new fleet, making an aggregate of 30 
vessels of various classes. We have now' 
the four Roach cruisers, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Boston and Dolphin, classed as 15-knot 
and 16-knot vessels. We have also under 
completion the five monitors, which will 
be slow, but will carry ten-inch guns, and 
can be used for harbor defense. Wc have 
in course of construction three gunlioats 
of 16 knots, the Yorktown, Bennington 
and Concord, and one of 13, the Petrel, 
besides the three of 2000 tons authorized 
in the current act, from which 18 knots 
are expected. Of the cruisers, the^ Char¬ 
leston, already launched, and the Newark 
are to make 18 knots, while the Baltimore, 
the Philadelphia and the San Francisco 
and the two :j000-ton vessels of the pres¬ 
ent act are to make 19 knots. The 
I 5600-ton cruiser in this act is to be guar-1 
antecd to make 20 knots, which is the 
I speed of the Vesuvius, the dynamite ves- 
I sel. The Herroshoff torpedo l)oat will 
1 go at least 22 knots. More imi)ortant 
than auv of these are the three armored 
! cruisers,^ of which the Maine and Texas 
I are building, while a third, larger than 
cither, is now authorized. The jilans for 
I an armored co.ast-defense v(‘ssel arc being 
/1 perfected. Here are :10 vessels to form 
;the basis of an efficient navy, and the 
'l purchase of the swift little blilleto has 
. made the number 31. 


A destructive tire in San Francisco, on 
Sunday, 9th inst., causeil general havoc 
among the iron works and involved fac¬ 
tories, mills and other manufacturing 
projKrty to the e.xtent of $1,000,000. 


The Harvey Steel Company, of Jereey 
City, announce that they are now erecting 
large works at Newark, N. J., fully 
equipped with rolls, hammers, &c., for 
the manufacture of steel. The works are 
to be ready for general orders on all high 
grades of steel, January 1, 1889. During 
the interval they are utilizing their pres¬ 
ent works and process for the treatment 
of all kinds of drop dies and forgings 
used in pressure work, &c., and made 
from Bessemer steel. 

W. G. Price & Co., of Pittsburgh, pro¬ 
prietors of the Berlin Iron and Lead 
Works, some time ago decided to remove 
their works from that city on account of 
exces.sive taxes and the high rates charged 
for natural gas. The firm looked at sev¬ 
eral sites at McKeesport, which is about 15 
miles from Pittsburgh, but finally decided 
to locate at Greensburg, which is situated 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 31 miles 
from Pittsburgh. The citizeus of that 
place offered the firm a free site for their 
works and other inducements, which have 
been accepted. The work of removal will 
begin at an early date. 

Charles Frederick Herreshoff, of Bristol, 
R. I., died of pulmonary disca.se, at his 
home in that city, on Saturday evening, 
in the 80th year* of his age. Mr. Herres- 
hoir was the father of the famous Herres- 
luffls, tlie boat builders. Many of the 
fastest boats built by the Herreshotfs were 
modeled by the father. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
1 Railroad, one of the dozen largest lines 
i in the country, has lost $.5,318,715 in ne 
- earnings for the first sevcu months of the 
r current year. Strikes and a rate war have 
. done this in equal shares. 
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The Lewis Lawn Mower. 

The Seneca Falls Lawn Mower Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., of which J. N. Ham¬ 
mond and W. P. Elwell are proprietors, 
are putting on the market a new lawn 


voir wdth stem; C is the collar on side 
plate that holds oil reservoir; D is the 
axle with conical ends on which the 
wheels run; E is the screw that holds oil 
reservoir in place; F is the screw to be 
taken out to fill reservoir with oil. The 



Fig, \.—The Lewis Latvn Mower, 

mower which is named the Lewis, a gen- company allude to the manifest advantage 
eral view of which is given in Fig. 1, a of this self-lubricating arrangement as ob 


special feature of its construction being 
showm in Fig. 2. This is a front-cut 
machine, with its driving wheels worked 
independently of each other, in order that 
it may do its work up to and arouni 
obstructions. The driving w'heels are in 
the rear of the fly, in order to avoid run¬ 
ning over and crushing uncut gra.ss. The 
axles have conical bearings and the oil 


viating the necessity of carrying oil cans 
on the lawn, and also the fact that it is 


tractions, light and strong, and the point 
is made that they do not cut the lawn, and 
that they take a firm hold of the ground, 
doing away with any slipping or lost 
power and imparting a continuous motion 
to the knives, while the wheels w'orking 
independently of each other, the fly keeps 
in motion and performs its work when the 
machine is run around curves. The fur¬ 
ther points made in regard to this machine 
are: That it cuts smoothly, runs easily, is 
light, strong and compact, is thoroughly 
built of the best materials and all the parts 
are made interchangeable. 


The Lawrence Solid Back Perfect 
Comb. 


The Lawrence Curry Comb Company, 
204 and 206 East Forty-third street, New' 
York, have recently put on the market a 
new curry comb, which is represented in 
the accompanying illustration. It is des¬ 
ignated as a solid back Perfect curry 
comb. Special attention is called to the 
fact that it is made of steel, and is the 
only steel Perfect comb on the market. 
It is made six or eight bars of heavy 
steel, w'ith steel wires, tinned rivets and 
knocker and enameled handles. It is 
made also in iron. These combs are re¬ 
ferred to as very strong and durable and 
of attractive and convenient pattern, 
while the prices at which they are offered 
deserve the attention of the trade. 


Chamberlain, Wheeler & Co., Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, announce that Mr. Cartw'right 
has removed to St. Louis to represent 
their interest in the oflSce recently opened 
in that city. Mr. Wm. C. Haywara will 
succeed Mr. Cartwright at their office at 
No. 58 Dearborn street, Chicago. Their 
brands are Gore, Norw'ay, Crown, Akron, 
Bessie, Winona, Sheffield, Jefferson (Cold 
blast) and Pencost Ferro-Silicon. 


The first sheet of plate glass manufact¬ 
ured in this country is still doing duty in 



The Lawrence Solid Bnc\' Perfect Ctnnh 


Fig, 2,—Self-Lubricating Device. 

reservoirs are provided with stems with 
flaring mouths, in which fit the conical 
bearings of the axles. An important feat¬ 
ure in the construction of the machine, 
and one which the manufacturers empha¬ 
size as embodying special advantages, is 
the fact that it is self-lubricating, the axles 
both of the driving wheels and of the cut¬ 
ting cylinder or fly running on centers in 
adjustable boxes that have u self-feeding 
oil chamber. The details of this part of not necessary in the use of the machine to 
the machine arc shown in Fig. 2, which stop w'ork for the purpose of oiling it. 
gives a longitudinal section through the j They also emphasize the point that these 
axle and oil reservoir. This construction self-oiling boxes are adjustable, so that the 
will be readily understood: A is the side j w'ear can be taken up. It is also to be 
plate of the machine; B is the oil reser- observed that the driving wheels are open 



the .show-w'indow' of a store in New 
Albany, Ind. The glass was made by Capt. 
J. B. Ford, at the plate glass works of 
that city, when he was operating them. 
He was called the pioneer of plate glass 
manufacturing in Anrerica. 
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Hamphrej's Cayitj Plane. 

The Humphrey Tool Company, of War¬ 
ren, Mass., are directine: the attention of 


the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Ff*, 
and Mr. Strong appears satished that a 
speed of 70 miles per hour can be at¬ 
tained between Chicago and Kansas City 



Fig. 1.— Tool Al'ranged^.^or 


Use ivith One Hand. 


woodworkers to a very neat and con- when the engine in (juestion is employed 
venient plane, which they are offering in to haul the trains. As regards the Strong 
three sizes of each style shown in the ac- locomotive No. 444 on the Lehigh Valiev 
companying engravings. Fig. 3 presents 
a general view of the plane, showing the 
handles with and without tips. The 
center piece of the tool, holding the knife | 
or cutting blade, is of metal, while the | 
handles are of wood. The knife, which is 
of fine tool steel, is firmly held in position 
by screwing up one or both of the handles, 
or it may be done by removing the tips 
from the ends of the handles and inserting 
them in place of the handles, thus securing 
a very short tool. There are no set¬ 
screws or other projections, and the whole 
tool is constructed with a view to using 
in close places. As will be seen by refer¬ 
ence to Fig. 3 of the engravings, the 
handles are slightly offset to enable the 


The Champion Tire Shrinker. 


The cuts herewith given represent this 
article, which is manufactured by the 
('hampion Blower and Forge Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. Fig. 1 represents the 
shrinker ready for use, while Fig. 2 in¬ 
dicates the method of its operation, show¬ 
ing it in use. The company explain 
that all that is necessary to operate the 
shrinker is simply to place the tire under 
the clamps, when by the least stroke of 
the hammer they drop over their center 
and lock firmly on the tire, when with 
but little pressure on the handle the tire 
can be shrunk as desired. The simplicity, 
durability and efliciency of this shrinker 
are meutione’, and it is claimed that it 
is managed by one man with perfect ease 



Fig. l.^Champion Tire Shrinker. 


Road, to which we have had occasion 
refer several times in tlu«e columns, 


operator to employ the tool in surface- ’ may not be without interest to note that 



Fig. 2.— Short Tool for Use where the Handles would be in the Way. 


work. In Fig. 1 is shown the plane with 
the handle at the left removed, making 
it a right-hand tool. In order to adjust it 
for use in this shape it is only necessary 
to remove one handle and screw up the 
other. For a left-hand tool the reverse 
operation is necessary. In order to make 
such a tool as is indicated in Fig. 2 of 
the cuts, take off one of the handles, and, 
using it as a screw-driver, remove the tip 
from the opposite handle and insert it in 
the place occupied by the handle removed. 
Then take off by the same process the other 
tip and insert it at the opposite end. Set 
the blade well back and tap it down to the 
required cut, after the handles are well 
screwed up. The manufacturers claim 
for this tool that it permits of working on 
short curves and plain surfaces; that 
the various adjustments are easily and 
quickly made; that it cuts clear and 
in every way satisfactorily. 


A locomotive with the Strong valve 
gear and boiler is now nearly completed. 


owing to the defective manner in which 
the seam between the combustion cham- 


and works equally w^ell on light steel tire 
and on wagon tire 4 x 1 inch. When the 
machine is not being used the handle can 
be taken out of the socket. The floor 
space occupied by the tire shrinker is 18 x 
10 inches and its weight is 130 |K)undB. 

Perforated Leather Belting. 


We illustrate, in the annexed engraving, 
a novel method of preventing air cush¬ 
ions ” in belts run at a high rate of speed. 
The perforations are made in a regular and 
uniform manner and at equal distances 
apart over the entire surface of the belt, 
thus in.suring, it is claimed, equal tension 
and leaving the tensde strength of the 
belt uninjured. Besides preventing air 
cushions,” these belts are said to run 



Fig. 2.— Champion Tire Shrinker in Use. 

ber and fu rnaces was made, the enginesmoother, steadier and make less noise 
w'a.s withdrawn from active service after than ordinary belts. They are adapted to 
running some six months. The Adamson high-speed dynamos, especially those of 

alternating current system. Chas. A. 



Fig. 3.— Humphrey's Cavity Plane.—Two Styles—with and without Tips to the Handles. 


and w’ill shortly make some experimental 
runs upon the New^ York and . New 
QQ. The engine was built foi 


England 


seam was subsequently adopted, and the 
engine is now^ at work on the Lehigh 
Valley hauling heavy passenger trains. 




« ■ 'e* ' 


<>,■' » ■i' r- JJ. . 


Perforated Leather Belting. 

Schieren & Co., of New^ York, have just 
completed the machinery necessary for the 
manufacture of the belting. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1888. 

JlWe.—The quotfttloiu girtn b«Iow represent thu Current Bardware Prlcea whtcti preTall tn the market at large. They are not gt^en an mannfacturera’ 
prloei, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them, in cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
stated that the manufaotnrws are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps oy the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers 
at the figures named. 


A.. 

Oaas. 


dIsiM 

7\4% 


mmmnMmn, 

, Arsasstoa, V looe- 
Seks A Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-10's.60# 1 

■. B. Trimmed Mg& 1-10's.06# 1 

B. B. Ground Bdge.Central Flre4‘10*a70# ( ^ 

Double Watemroof. 1-10's.tl.40) * 

Musket Waterproof, l-lOt. .. 60# 

G. D. .. 28 # 

a. B.30# 

amon MetelUe Cartridge Oo. 

F.O. Trimmed. .....40# 

r. U Ground.05# 

Oen. Ptre Grouo' .; .70# 

Double Water :>roor.|1.40 

Double Wa'*-rproof. In 1-10'S.JLiO. 

0. B. Genuine Imported.46# 

Bey'S B. a .64# A 56# 

Bley s D Waterproof. Central Fire..11.00 


First qnalltT, 4,8,10 and 12 gauge.dls 26Al0k2 % 

First quality. 14,10 and 20 gauge (tio list). 

dls JJ(Mbl0d2 % 

Star, Club. Rlral and MO gauge, tfi itst ) ..dls 88M 
Climax Brands. $ 12 gauge. $8 list l kio 2 ji 
Club, Rival and Climax Brands. 14.10 and 20 

gauge. . ... ..dls 30fti0ft2 % 

OelboTd'a Combination Shot Shells.djs 15A2 % 

Brass Shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 60d2 % 

Brasa Shot Shells Club. Klva'. fUimax.dls 05Ar2 < 

A. B. ft C Co., I. X. L.. 10 ft 12 gaugo....d s 40&5&2 % 
A. B ft C. Co , "Special.’' 10 gauge..dls SOftK &5&2 % 
A. B. ft C. Co. “ Special." 10 ft 12 gauge...40ft 10&2 % 
Fowler's Patent, 10 ft 12 gange, R 100.13.76 


Rf m Fire Cartiidgee.dls 60ft6ft2 1 

aim Fire MUltary .dls 16ft2 % 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 25ft6ft2 % 

Central Fire. Military ft Sporting. ...dls 16ft6ft2 jl 
Btank Csutrldges. except 22 and SScaL, an ad¬ 
ditional 10 1 over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges it2 cal .4L76, dls 2 6 

Blank Cartridges. 82 cal.$3.60. dls 2 

Primed SheHs and Bullets.dls I6ft6ft2 % 

B. B. Cape, Round BaU.11.76. dU 2 K 

B. B. Cape. Conical Ball, 8waged.....J2.C0. dls 2f 


Berdan Primers all slses, and B. L. Caps (for 

Stortevant Shells).11.00. dls 2 % 

All other Primers, all slses...81.20 dls 2 8 


Ust No. 10.1887.dls 20ft 10 K 


g. M. a ft W. B. A.-a B.. llnp..4S.OO 
g. M. O A W. R. A.-a B., OftlO .. ASO 


D'« 20A?e 
With small 
extras. 


g. M. a ft w. R. A.~B. B., 7ft8.... A60 
a.M.aft w. R. A.-P.B., 11 op. AlO 
~.M.aftW.R.A-P.B., OftlO.. 4.00 
. M. a ft W. R. A.—P. B.. 7ft8 ... 400 

BleWp.B.llASO.fi.80 

Aneiia.—Bade Anvils.....B B 10#, dls 10 A fiOftO8 

Peter Wiigtafs..OU# 

asmltage's Xoum Hole.491# 

Armltace Mouse Hole, Extra.liyftUH# 

WUdBson’a.... 9Tt#AlO# 

J. ft Riley Oarr. Patent Solid...11AU)4# 

smell Vise cMid Drill— 

HUlen Fans Ca.118.00, dU 80 8 

Obenev Anvil and Vise.dls 26 8 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.88. dto 40ftl0 8 

Moore ft BameeMfg.Ca. .dto 3894 8 

AMBora Md lllta* 

OOUflaee Mfk. Co...... 

New Haven^ooer Co. 

Wm. A. Ivee ft Co. .dto 70 % 

BnmphreysvtUe Mfg, Co. 

rreneh, Swift ft Ca (F. H. Beecher). 

Cook’s, Douglass Mfg. Ca...dto 66 % 

Cook's. New Haven Copper Oo...dls 60ftl0A4^10ft6 8 

iTee’ Clreniar Lip.dto 60 % 

Pnteut Solid Hoad.dto 80 8 

a B. Jennings ft Ca, Na 10, extension l!p.dls 4U % 

0. B. Jennings ft Ca. Na 80.dto #0 8 

a B. Jennings ft Ca. Anger BiteJn fAnw b o xes, 

B eetj»94 qnarterS|_No 6,85t Na SC, 82.7/.?.^20 8 

bow1?Vatent Slngle^dst.dto 46 8 

Baseell Jennings' Augers and Bits. dto268 

tmitatfOD Jennings'filttiuew list).dto 00A8 <>a6 8 

Pugh's Black. dto 20 8 

Car Biu.dto 60ftl0<a60 8 

L'Bommedfcn Car Blu.dto 16ftl0 8 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.dto 10 8 

*oUoie ' 


Frems^S^ftdo.< 8 

Boaney'sA^nstiiMeBdoa 84n...*.. ..dto 40ftl08 

Bteams’.-. . .dto20ftl0 8 

Ives’Bxpanslvaeaeh8440.dls 60fti0 8 

Universal Rxoanslve. eeok 84.60.dto 20 8 

gtoSinniV ..dls 86 A 86 ftl 0 8 

**3Srl!?smail. 818; large, ISO.dls86 A 86ft6 8 

Ives' Na 4, per doa.. 8M.dto 86 A 40 8 

Owen’s....dto 40 8 

Oteer's. No. L 820; Na 8,888.dls 86 8 

Steams’ Na 8.848.dls 20 8 

'll iNt^ 

nmon...B gross 18.76 A 88.86 

. .B doa. 8L10, dto MIO 8 

"Bee”.dto85 A26ftS8 

Double Cut, Shenaideon’s .dto46A46ft5 8 

Double Out, Ct. mUey Mfg. Co...dto SOftlO 8 

Double Out, HartweO’s, B gra.85.26 

Double Cut. Oouglase’.dls 40ftio % 

Double Cut. Iv^. .dls 00 A 00ft6 8 

Bit Stoeb Dr1U§- 

Morse Twist Drills.dto 60ftl0ft5 8 

Standard.dto 60ftioft5 % 

Cleveland.dto 50ftl0ft5 % 

Syraeosa for metal.dto 50ftl0ft5 % 

Bvracuse, for wood (wood list).dfs 80 A 80ft6 % 

Williams' or Holt’s, for metal. .dto SOftlOftlO 8 

WUllams' or Holt's, for wood...dto 40ftl0 8 

8BI# Amgert swul iVtts— 

I^oounedleu's.dto 16ftl0 8l 

Watrous's..dtol6ftl08 1 

•aeU s.dto lOftio % f 

taeO'a8hlpAngerPa8t'BCarBlts.dlsl6ftl08j Fi^cn. 
Aw l Hntta. 

S^MVtiig. Brass Fermla.88.60 B gross—dls 46ftl0 % 

PM^ Sewing. Short.81.00 B doe-dto 40ftl0 8 

Psteat Sewing, Long.B doa.—aet 


Patent Peg, Plain Top..V0.O0 B groes-dto 46ftl0 8 

Patent Peg. Leather Tot. .. AAOO B groes-dto 46ftl0 8 

Awle« Bmd Sate* dko. 

* wls. Sewing, Common.B groes 81.70—dto 86 8 

(wls. Shouldereo Peg....B jirou 18.46—dto 40A40ftl0 8 

iwls. Patent Peg....B gross 68 #—dto 40A40ftl0 8 

wls, ShouldrrM Brad.82.70 B gross—dto 36 8 

iwls. Handled Brad.17.60 B gross—dto 46 8 

iwU. Handled Scratch..87.60 B gross—dto S5ftl0 % 

i wls. Socket Seratoh.8L60 B doa—dto 26 A 80 8 

Awl and Teel Mete« 

4*ken's Sets.Awls ft Tools.Na20.BdOB410-dto55ftl0 8 
^y'sAd ToolHdls..Nos.l,818:8,tl8.;8.812;4.tP. 

dtoBA25ftlu8 

Biller's Falls AdJ. Tool Hdls.,Nos. 1,812; 2,Sll^dto 25 8 

Tenry's Combination Haft.B dos, fS 

9rad Sets, No. 42.810.60. Na 48UlS.50...dto 70ftl0ft58 
Irad Seta, Stanley’s Bxoetolor, Na l,|7.5a) 

Irad Seto, SUnley’s Excelsior. Na 8 ,14.00.) dls80ftl08 
trad Sets. Stanley's Rxoetolor, Na 8,8^50. i 
Axee« 

Mahers' and Special Hr amds — 

First quality.B doa. 86.00 A 86.50 

Others.B dos. 8t>.50 A85.75 

Axle Grease. 

rraser's, in bulk.Keg B B, 4#; PalL B B, 6 # net 

Prasert, in boxes.B groen 80.50 

Dixon's Everlasting, la bxs., B dos., 1B; 81.20; 2 B. “ 

Dlxoc's Everlasting.10-B otHs, each, i 

(<ower grades, special brands.B gro 85.60 A 

Axlea.~Na l,4#A4toft Na 2, 6toA5^#. 

80S.7tOl8... diB50A55 8 

80 s. 10 to 22.dto 60ftlOftlOA70 % 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-OlUug; 
Standard Farm (1 to 61 and Special Farm (A1 to A 6 ) 

Less than 10 sets..dto 88 W % 

Over 10 seU. .dls .SSV 4 ft 6 8 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 0), ft XX Strong Track (lu to 16): 

Less than 10 sets.dto 10 8 

Over 10 sets...dto 10ft6 8 




, Beldere. 
iorengle's Pat., B dos 818. 


____ _...dto608 

Mmlaneea.—Spring Balances,.dls 50 8 

Oommon 24B.B dos., 8l.60-<lto 50 f 

Chatlllon's luring Balances.dto 50 % 

Chatlllen's Circular Spring Balances.dto 60 % 

Bells. 

....4to70ftl0 8 

.dto 6Cftl0 8 

...4to00fti0ftl0 8 

.dto ss 94810 8 

..dls 86ftlu A 86 8 


Light Brass. 

Extra Heayy.. 

Wh«te Metal.. 

Sllyer Chuna... 

Globe (Ooae's Patent). 

Djor— 

Gong, Abbe'S... 

Gong. Yankee. 

Gong, Barton’s.. 

Onmk, Taylor's. 

Orank, Brooks*. 

Orank, Cone’s.. 

Oraak Oonnel*s . 

Leyer, Sarcent s.. 

Lever, Taylor's Bronsed or Plated. 

Lever, Tajlor'r Japanned. 

Lever. B. E. M Cat. 

PnlLBrookt ... 

Poll Weeteri..... 


.dto 8894810 8 

.dls 4bftl0 8 

,.dJS 40ftl0 A 60 8 

.dto 26ftl0 8 

....dls 60ftl0ftS8 

....••<“» 10 * 

.dto SOftlO 8 

.dto 00ftl08 

.net 

.dto 86ftl0 8 

....dls60ftl0ft2 8 
....dls 60ftl0ftS8 
..dls26ftl08 

Oommon Wrought..... um wMtiu 8 

Western.dto SOftlO 8 

Western, Sanentt list.dto TOftlO 8 

Kentneky "SUr**...dto SOftlO % 

Kentucky, Sargent's list. .dto 70ftl0 f 

Dodge, Oenume Kentneky, new list.dls 70A70ftio % 

rexas star.»dto 60ftl0 a 60 ftioft 6 8 

OkU... ...d1S40A40ft6 8 

Farm Bells.B B. 8#A8)8# 

Steel Alloy Ohureta and 8(Aool Bells.... dto 40 8 

Bellows.—Blaoksmltns*.^—dto auftlCfts A 60 8 

Moiders*.dls 40 A 40ftl0 8 

Hand pillows......dto 4'Aio a fO# 

Beltlnf. RnhBer. 

Common Standard.dit yrftio % 

Standard.dto 70ft70ft s % 

Extra.dto coftlO % 

N. T. aft P. Ca. Standard.dto 60x5 8 

N.T.aftP Ca. Extra Standard.dto 50ftl0 8 

Beneh StoBe. 

Morrill’s.B dos 80—dto 60 8 

Hotehklss's.B doa 86.00-dto 10 a lOftlO 8 

Westont. per dos Na 1. GO: No. A10.. .dto 25ftl0ft6 % 

MeGlUt.B dos IS-dJs 10 8 

Bits.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, fta, see 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit HoUers. 

Extension. Barber's.B dos 816.00—dto 40 A 40ftl0 8 

Extension, ives*.B dos 82Q.0O-dls 60ft5 a dOftiO 8 

Diagonal.B dos 124.00-dls 40 8 

ftngnlar.B dos 884.00-dls 40ft6 8 

Blind Adinsten. 

Domestle.B per dos 88.00—dls 8^ 8 

Excelsior...B dosGaDO—dto 50ftl04^i 

Washburn's Self-Looking.dls 20 A 20ftl0 % 

Blind Pnatenere. 

MaokreU's..B dos pairs, 8L00-dls 20A20ftl0 8 

Van Sandt Screw Pattenu....4l5 B gra—dto 00ftio8 

Van Sand's 014 Pattern.815 B gra—dto 55ftl0 8 

Washburn’s Old Pattern.40 B gra net 

Heniman s..new ust, net 

Austin ft Eddy Na 8006.G B gro. net 

Security Gravity..G B gro. net 

Blind Staples. 

Barb^ 94 in. and largw.B h 7>4 A 8# net 

Barbed, 14 in.B h 8^ A 0# net 

Blecica. 

OrdloaryTaekla fist April 17. *86.........dto 40 i 

Cleveland Plock Co.. Mai. Iron.dto 60 i 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.dto 60 % 

Belts. 

Ooor oiuf Sh^ttfr 

Oast Iron Barrel. Square, fto.dls 70A70ftl0 8 

Oast Iron Shatter Bolts.dto 70 A 70ftlo 8 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's list)..dto 66ft 10 f 

Ives* Patent Door Bolts.dU 00 8 

Wrought Barrel...dls 70 A 70A10 % 

WrouiAt Square.dto 70 A 70ftl0 f 

Wrt Shutter.all Irou.Stanley's list.dto OOftio % 

WrtShutter. Brass Knob.Stanley’s .dto 40ftl0 % 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent's list.dto OOftlO 8 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Sargent's list..dto 66ft 10 8 

w^nght sunk Flush. Stanleys list.. .. ..dto 50fti0 8 
_ -- . Stanley's Iist.dls65ftl0 8 


Com. list June 10. *84.dto 76ft5ft8 % 

Genome Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dto 76ft 10 8 

Phlla. pattern. Ust Oct. 7. 84. ..dto 76ftl0A75ftl0ft6 8 
K. a ft W . old list.dto 70 S 


Common, list Feb. 28. 1888...dto 708 

P. C. B. ft N. Ca. Empire. Ust Peh. 28.1888.... .dto 70 8 
P. C B. ft N. Co.. Ftalladel.. list Oct. 84. dls 82k S 

P.C.B.ftN.Co., Keystone. Phil. list. Oct *84.dls 80 8 

P.C.RftN.Co.. Norway. Phil. list. Oct.'84.dls 75ftl0 8 
Am. a Oa. Norway. PhU.. Ust Oct. 16. *84..dto 76ftl08 

Am. a Ca, Bagt<3rPhfL,llsr Oet.l6.'84.dto G 8 

Am. 8. Ca. PhlladeL list. oct. Id 84...dls 81M 8 

Am. a Ca. Bay State, list Fea 28.*88.dto 70 8 

a a ft W.. PhUadel. list Oot. Id. 1884.dto 82 % 

a ft E. Mfg. Co...dto 70 8 

Stove and Plow— ^ 

Stove..dls 61M 8 

Plow.dls 60^8 

Am. 8. Ca Stove, Annealed.dls 6^ 8 

a B. ft W.. Plow.dto M 8 

a B. ft W.. Stove.dls 6294 8 

a ft a Mfg Ca, Stove.dls 62W 8 

Macolne.ois 75ftl0 A 80 8 

Bolt Enos.Uto 75ftl0 A G 8 

Barax...B h 094A10)4# 

Baring Moehlreu. 

Wtthont Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Doyglas.G.G G.TO.dto G 8 

Snell's, Rice's Patent.6.G 6.75.dto tOftlOftloi 

Jennings.6.G a76.dto46A46ftl0i 

Other Machines.AM A75.net 

PhlUlps'Pat..wlth Angers 7.G 740. .not 

Baw Fins 

Hnmason. Beokley ft Ca's..dto SOftlO 8 

Sargent ft Cato.G7 and GA dls OOftlO % 

Peck. Stow ft W. Oo....dto SOftlO A SuftlOftS 8 


Wrought aaFlusn. Corn's f 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to SA.dls GftSAOOftlOg 

Backus. Nos. 6.8.12.14.dlsGftlOftSU 

Backus. Nos. 16. laG. G. 7 4, U.dto 70ftl0ft6 % 

Barber’s. Noe. 10 to 16....dto G 8 

Barber’s, Noe. G to G...dls 60 f 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to G.dls GftlOC 

Barker s, Noe. 8.10 and 12.dto 75ftlOAG8 

Barker’s, Plated. Nos. A 10 and IS.die GftlOATO 8 

Osgood 's Ratchet.dls 40ftl0AG 8 

Bpofford's. ..dls SOftlO 8 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.dls 70 A 70ft6 8 

Ives' New Haven Ratchet.dls O^ftb A OOftlO 8 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls Gft6 A OOftlO 8 

Ives* Barbers.dls 60ft5 A 60*10 8 

Ives' Spolford .dls Gft5 A OOftlO 8 

Oommon Ball. American.tLlO A G.16 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 26. 27. G.dls 60ftl0A0(]^ % 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 117 118 .110,.dto 70 A 70*68 

Amidon's Barker's Imp'd Pla)n.dto 75ftl0 A G 8 

Amidon’s Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dto GftlO A 70 8 

Amidon’s Ratchet ...dto 76*10 A G 8 

Amidon's Eclipse Ratchet.«^«.dto 00 % 

Amidon’s Globe Jswed...dls 40*40*10 8 

Amidon’s Corner Braoe...dls 40 A 40*10 8 

Amidon’s Universal.4 In., lAlO: 10 )n., GM 

Amidon's Buffalo BaD...G-10 A G.16 

P.&ftW. ..dls 60*10 8 

Braeketa. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent'e list... ...die 66*10 A GftlOftlO 8 
Shelf, fancy. Sargent's list.... .dls 60*10 A GftlOftlO 8 

Reaolngi plain.dto 60*10 A 60 * 10*6 8 

Reading. Rosetta...dto 60fti0 A OOftlOftlO 8 

Bright Rrlra OaoMo..dls G A 85*10 

Brallars. ilnch.. # lO 0x11 

Bento’ Self-Basting.. > Per dos. 84.G 6.G 648 

Bncheta.—See^eu Buckets and Palto. 

Ball Klnxs-^Unlon Oa Not.dJs U 8 

Saraent’s..dlsSOHftlO A 70*6 8 

Hotchkiss' low list...dls G 8 

Humason. Beckley ft Ca's...dls 70 8 

Peck, Stow ft W. Oa's.^Is 60*10 A GftlOftlO 8 

Bllrieh Hdw.Ca.White Metu. low ltot.du60A60ftl0 8 
Batehaya Cloavan. 

Bradley's.dls GAG 

L. ft I. J. White.dls Gft6« 

Beatty’s.dls G A 40*69 

1 2846678 

G8.G 10.G 2LG 84.G 87.G G.G 88.G 88.G 

New Haven Edge Tool Ca’e.dls G 

P. S. ft W.dls G98ft6A839iftl0 

Bntta. 

..41s 70A70ftl0 8 


Wrought Brass..4ls70A7( 

Oast Brass, liebout's.dls 

Cast Brass. Corbin's Fast......dls GMftll ^ 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint..dls 8394*10 % 




Fast Joint, Narrow. .. dls 6Qftl0 

Faat Joint. Broad..dto 6^10 


....dls TOftlO 

Loose Joint. Japanned.. 

Loose Joint, Jap. with Aooras.. 

Parliament Buns.... 

Mayer's Hinges..... 

....dto 70*10 8 
....dto 70*10 8 
...dto 70*10 8 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned. 

Loose Pin. Acorns, Jap,Pltd.Tlpa..,. 
Wrought 

ra«t Joint Narrow. 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint. Broad. 


Loose Joint. Broad.dis70ftl0 8 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, fto..dto 70*10 % 

Inside Blind. Regular.. .dls 70ftl0 8 

Inside Bllna. Light.dto 70*10 t 

Loose Pin.dls 70ftl0 8 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dto 4Oftl0A40ftl0ft5 8 

OallFVFB'—^ Compa 

Calksy Toe 

Gautier. 

Dewteks. 

Can Ooenera* 

Meesenger*s Comet... 

American....... 

Duplex.... dos G#. dls G A G JI 

Lyman's.F dos G.7k dls G 1 

4. French.F dos G26. dto G A G f 

Na 6, Iron handle.F groee 90,00, dls G A G 8 

Eureka...F dos tXG. d to 10 8 

Sardine Botosocs.F dos f2.76A|8 G 8 

Star.F dos 12.76 8 

Bpragna Na 1. G; 7, t4.G; 8, 8840......dto 60ftl0ftU f 


....F k 6] 
....F k 


...FdOBG.00,dtoGfl 
..F gross GOT 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September 13, 1888 


Wwld'f Beat. V croaa. 1« 112.00; Na 2.124.00, 

Wo. 8.180.00.dta 60*10 % 

. 9 doB 18 00, dl* % 

Pomeatlo..^^...V dos 12.60. dU 40 2 

Otemploa. a dos &oo. dla 00 2 

Car4a. 

Borse »nd Oonr. dla 10*10 ® 10*in*io 2 

Mtoa. M9W lint. Aas., IMO, du lo (<t % t 

Wnol • •• “ •• dlil0®10*l02 

Carpet citrptePerp. 

Cast Steel, PoUabed.P doa 13.26 

OMt Iron, SUel Polnta...P dos 804 

■ock^. .p doafL^O 

BoUard'a..dU 26 ® 26*10 2 

Carpet 9weepera. 

BUaell ha 6. p doa 217.00 

Bfaaell No. 7 New Di^p Paa.P doa 110.00 

Blaaell Grand. p doa 286 oo 

Grand Raplda.p dot r^i.oo 

Crown Jewel.Wa 1, 212; Wa 2.119; Na S. m 

Waalc.p doa 115.00 

Jewel ^ doa 217.00 

ImproTed Parlor Queen. Nickeled Tr1minl»>ffa. 

, 9 lo. ,27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned TrlmminvA . 

P doz 221.< 0 

Exo Mor .r aoa ^2^.00 

Garland.p doa fiH.o0 

Parlor Queen.p doa $24.oo 

Rona<»wire's Dellfcbt.p doa 115.00 

Qneen.P doa ti6,oo 


Cartata Pfaa. 
Sllve 


...a doa il8.00 
.. P doa wn.oo 
. p doa 118.00 
p doa 116.00 
.P doa 216.00 


Qaeaa, With band. 

eina.. 

Weed Improved. 

Hub. 

Oog Wheel.. 

Cartrldpea.—See Ainmnnltloa. 

CtMcera. 

Bed.) New list ; 

Plate.. V Brass . .dls f.5 rai 55*5 2 

Shadow Socket. ) Othera..dls 6o r<t 6v*.S % 

I>eep Socket.4U&io 2 

Tale Caatera. Hat Kaj, 1884.dia 80v*iCN4t40 % 

Tale, Gem .dis 0O(a6O.t6 2 

■artloN Patent rPnoralx).M..dls 46*io (d 60 2 

Payaon’a Anti friction.dl* 60 2i 6»»*l0 % 

•• Giant *’ Truck Casters.dU 10 ® i0<t6 2 

Statlonarr Truck Casters.. .dls 4b*10 

Cattle Lieatfere. 

Bumason, Beckiey * Ca’a...dia 70 2 

■arfent’s.dU eSHAlO 2 

RotchkUa.dls .80 2 

Peck 8tow*W. Oo...dU 60*10 2 

_t;llaln. 

ftaoe,S4i-10-8, exact stBea.P pa*r.21 0:41 Rnain»K 

^aoe,6W10-8. exact 8lBea.p oalr. 

Trace .7-10-2, exact sises.. P pair, l.ll > ® 

Note.—T races. *'Regular'* slaes 3« net P oalrleas 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretener, and other fancy Chains, list 

Nov. 1. 1884.dls 60*10 ® 50A104t6 2 

American Coll s-10 6>ie H 7-lo le 24 v 

In cask lou. 8.76 6.25 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
_Lees than cask iota, add P a. 

German Coll, list of June 20.1887. ...dls 60*10*6®002 

Ger. Halter C^n. list of Jnne 20.1887. 

dls 60*10*6a60 2 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 5 oa2 2 

Coven Traces.dls 36®2 2 

Oneida Halter Cham.......dls 60/a 60*5 2 

Galvanised Pnmp Cham.P a 6^r (« 6# 

Jack Cham, iron...dia 70«iu G 7b 2 

Jack Chain. Brasa...ais 65 G 70 2 

Chalk. — lYliite.p gro 60# 

Bed....P gro 70s 

Bine. p gro 8'# 

White Crayons. p gro IS# G 18H dls 10# 

Chalk Lilnea.—See Llnea 
Chlaele. 

Socket FYoming amd F tn asr 


P. S. * W... . , ) 

New Haven and Mladiesex.V.V.V.l!*. f 
Mix......5 


dls 76*6 G 

76*10 2 

Buck Bitia...'.V.’.V. .dls 80 2 

MerrfU. .dls 60*10G60fti0*6 2 

L. * I. J. White.dls .HO G .'lflA6 2 

Witherby and Gonglasa.dls 75 G 75*5 2 

Tanged Pirmers...ols 4u*iu t 

Tanged Flrmera, Bnteber*s.14.76 G f6.00 

Tanged Flrmers, Spear * Jackson's.16.00 to £ 

Tanged Flrmers. Buck Broa../..dls SO 2 

ColdChls^. P a.16#G lOd 

CknckaT 

Bea c h Patent.. .^eaeh, 88.00, dls 20 2 

Morse's Adjustable..each, #7.00. dis 20 G 30*6 2 

Danbury. . .each, 16.00, dls 80 G 80*6 2 

Syracuse. Bala Pat.dU 26 2 

Clanspa. 

ProTldenoe Tool Ca'fe Wrought Iroii.dls 25 2 

Adjustable, Gray's.dls 20 2 

Ad. ustabla, Lambert's.dls 20 % 

Ad. ustable. Snow's.dls 40*6 2 

Ad, nstable, Hammerf.dls 16 2 

Adjustable. Steams*.dls 20*10 2 

Steams* Adjustable Cabinet and Comer. ..dis 2o*io 2 

Cabinet. Sargent's.dls 664«*10 2 

Carriage Makers', Sargimfs.dls 70*10 2 

■bemard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 G 40*10 2 

Warner’s.dls 40*10 G 40*10*6 2 

law Clamus.See vises 

Cllpa. 

Norway, Axis, H * 6>16.dls 66*6*6 

Bacond grade Norway Axle. W * 616.dls 66*6 

Superior Axle Clloe.^Is 66M*6 G 66^6*6 2 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16.dls 60*6*6 

Wronght-Iron Felloe Clips..P P 5u# 

Steel Felloe Ciim. P a 6# 

Bsker Axle Clips. dls 26 % 

Ceekeyee... <1I« Mt 2 

Ceeke« Himee,— lardware list..dls 40*10*2 2 

CeHee Bill is. 

Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1888.dls 60*2 2 

American. Enterprise kfe 00.dls 20*1 og30 2 

The "Swift." Lane Brre .dlv 20*10 2 

Cempaeaest u;v1dera« dke. 

Osin p asses, CaUpers. Dividers.dls 70G70*10 2 

Bemls * Call Ca's Dlvldem.oTs 60*6 2 

Bemis * Call Ca's Compasses * Calipers... .dis 60*6 2 
Bsmls * Call Co.'s Wing * Inside or Ontsldadls 60*6 2 

Bsmls * Call Ca's Double.dls 60 2 

Bemls * Call Ca's (Call's Patent Inside).dls SO % 

Bxeelslor.dls 60 2 

J. Stevens * Co.'s Oatmers and Dividers....dis 26*102 
Ceepers* Teels. 

Bradley's.dis 20 2 

BarUm/s...,.dls 20 g20*6 2- 

L. * L J. vniite. .dls 20*6 2 

Albertson Mfg. Co.dls 26 2 

Beatty's.dis 40 G ^*6 2 

•smdnsky Tool Co...dls 80 g 30*6 2 

Cerkacrewa. 

Bumason * Beckiey Mfg. Co...dls 40 G 40*10 2 

dough's Patent.dia S8>4 g 88V4*6 2 

Howe Bros. * Hnibert. .dls 86 2 

Oern lAnlTea and Cntters. 

Radley's.dls 10 2 

Wadsworth's. .. . dis25# 

Cradlea.—Grain .dls 50*6 2 

Crow Bars —Jast Steel.p p «« 

Iron. Steel FoiPte. ..P a s^s 

Cnrry Opmhe. 

Fitch S...dls 60*10 G 60*10*10 2 

Rubber.P dos tfo.oo, dls 20 2 

Pssfses.dls 2 


Iver^ Glass.....net 

White Enamel......net 

Ontlerv. 

Reaver Falls and Booth's.dls 88H 2 

Woecenholme.,87.76 to £ 


D. 


_ ampere, &e. 

Dampers, Buffalo . dls 60 2 

HutTaio Damper Cllpa.dls 6U 4 

Crown Damper.dls |0 2 

Excelsior..dls 40*10 % 

DlTldere—See Com pa see e . 

Oeg Cellars. 

Embossed Gilt, Pope * Stevens' list..dls 80*10 % 

Leather, Pope * Stevens' list...dls 40 2 

BrsM. Pooe * Stevens* llsU....dls 40 2 

Goer Hprtnga. 

Torrey’s Rod, regular slae.P 81.80 

Gray s. . ^9 gro, 820.00, dls 20 2 

Bee Hod . .B gro, 120.00. dls 20 2 

Warner’s No; 1, P doa. 88.60; Nowt.83.80.dls40*10G60 2 

Gem Coll), list April 19 1886..diS 10 2 

Star (Colli. Hat AprU 19,1886.dls 20 2 

Victor iColl)...dls 60 G 60*10 % 

Chamuion (Coll).dls 60*10G 60*10*10 2 

Phlladelphu..6 tu.. 86.00; 8 In.. 87.76, dls 80 2 

Cowell’s.No. 1, B doa 81 aOO ; No. 2,116.00, dU 60 2 

Rubber, complete..^B doa 84.M, dls 66*10 2 

Hercules .dls 60 2 

Sbaw Door Check and Spring.........dlt 26 G 80 G 36 2 

Elliott's Door Check and Spring...dis 26 2 

Orawlug Katvee. 

P . S. * W. 

Mix. 

New Haven and Mlddh 


Merrill _ _ 

Witherby and Douglass.... 

Watroua. .. 

L. * 1. J. White. 

Bradley’s.. 


MlddVewx.V.V..*.!!!!! ( 


dla76*.5G 

75*10 2 


.dls 60*10*10 2 

.dls 75G75A5 2 

.dia 15*10 (p .^6 2 

.dls 20*6 2 

..dls 36 « 


Ad tustable Handle.dia ?5G 8.34 2 

W'lklnson’s Folding.dls 26 G 26*o % 

Or!'la and Drill Bteeka. 

Blacksmiths’.each. 81.70 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Teedlng.eatdi, 87.50, dH 2o 2 

Breast. P. 8. ft W.dte 40*10 f 

Breast. Wilson’s. ...dls 80*6 2 

Breast. Millers Falls.each. 83.00 dls 26 2 

Breast, Bartholomew's... each, 88.60, dls 26*10 G 40 2 

Ratchet. Merrill’s..^.dls 20 G 20 * 6 2 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s.dls 26 2 

Ratchet, Parkpr’s.dls 20 G ^20*6 % 

Ratchet, Whitney’s...dls 20*io 2 

Ratchet, Weston^s.dls 20G25 2 

Ratchet, Moore s Triple Action... . ^.«*.d1s 26 4 80 2 
Whitney's Hand Drill, Plain, I1L.M, Adjustable. 

812.00. .20*10 2 

Wilson's Drill Stocks.dls P 2 

Automatic Boring Tooia.each, 81.76 G 81.a6 

TwHet Drtlle— 

Morse.dls 60*10*6 2 

Standard.dia 60*10*5 2 

Syracuse...dls60*ic*bf 

Cleveland.dU 50*10*6 2 

Wiii'ama.dU 60*10*10 2 

Prill Blia.—See Angers and Blta. 

Drill Chttcka.—See Chneka. 

Dripping Fnna. „ . 

Small sizes.B h6«# 

I^u-ge sizes......B a 6^ # 

T^gg Besitera. 

AZiDover.....B doa.,82.C0 

National.B dos 84.60, dU 83H 2 

Family (T. * S. Mfg. Ca).B gro, 817.00G818.00 

Kingston 'Standard Ca).P gro, |0.60 

Acme (Standard Ca....P gro, 16.00 

Duplex standard Ca). P irro, fl5.00 

Duplex, extra heavy .p dos extra |.5 oO 

Rival if'tan-ard uo.).P pro f.2.00 

Trinropb (T. * S. Mfg. Oa).B grOtC IO.6OG8IL6O 

Advance No. 1.B gro 810.50 

Advance. Na 2.P gro lio.oo 

Bryant's.B gro tI6 00 

AyrpA’Solral.— . .. P vro 16 

Double 'Hamblin * Russell Mfg Co.).B gro, 816 20 

Fasy (Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. Co.) .P gro, 814.00 

Triple iHambItu * hussell Mfg. Co.). p gro, 8l»i.2w 

Spiral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).B gro, 84.50 

Paine, Diehl * Cj’s . P gro 824.00 

Egg Poachera. 

Bulfulo St/am Egg Poachers, B doz., No. 1. 86 OO; 
No. 2, 80.00 ....dls25 2 

EIrrirtc Bell Heta.—WoUansak*.ois 16 a 

Bigelow * Dowse.dls 20 2 

itsnery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flon^ CF 

46 gr. 

Kegs. BP. 4 # 

Uxegs. BP. 4)4# 

U kegs. P lb. 4)4# 

10-1b cans. 10 in case 6 # 

10-Beans,less thanlO 10 # 

Bnstsnpled nn* Tinned 
Ware. 

Baentekeen Ptna. 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1886..... .. 

Brass .dls 60 G 60*6 2 

Baenrekeena. 

Door Look.JBame dloeounts as Door Looks 

Brass Thread...dls 60 G 60*10 2 

Wood.dls 26 2 


F FF. 

n 

6 # 

7)4# 

Ware.—See Hollow* 


160 gr. 

5 # 

iS%* 


.. .dls 60*10 G 80*10*6 


jL Fenn's...dls 40 f 

Bohren's Patent Robber Ball.dto 26 % 

Fenn's Cork Stops.dls 8SH 2 

Star..dls 60 G mtiS % 

Fmry’s Patent PeMenm.dls 40*6*2 2 

West's Patent Key....oia 60*10 2 

Afiehnr fjoelr,. .. _ d1« 45 2 

Metallic Key. Leather Lined...dls 60*10 G 60*lCA10 2 

Cork Lined.dU 7( *6 G 70*10 2 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.dls 60 2 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lota. ...dls boftin « 

J. Sommer’s Peerless Best Block Tin Key.dls 40 2 

J. Sommer's IXl, ist ouaL'tyf CX>ra ranou.du 60f 

J. Sommer's Diamond Loca.ais 40 % 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.d(i 60 2 

J Sommer’s Goodenougb Cedar.dis 60 % 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..P dos U^OO—dls 20*10 2 

Self-Measuring, Lime's.P dos p6.00—dis 2^10 2 

Self-Measuring, Victor.P dos ns.00—dls 25*10 2 

FeliPP PIntea. p % 6G6)4# 

FtDk Wbppla.—Derby and Olnclnnatl .dls 46*6 2 
Files. 

Dome^Me— 

Nicbolson Flies, Rasps, *c.dls 60*6 G 60*10 2 

Nicbolson (X. F.) Files.dl« 26 s 

Nlcbols n’s Royal FilesiSecondsldls 76 (extra prices 
on certain s'zes.) 

Other makers, bei^t brands.dls 60*6 G 60*10*5 2 

Fair oranas .. dls 60a 10*10 G 70 2 

Second quality. .dls 70*6 a 75 $ 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.,..als 60*7)4 G 60*10 % 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.dls tOftiO % 

tmporwp— 

J, * Riley Carr.List, April 1,1868, dls 16 2 

J. * Riley Oarr Horse Rasps.dls 19 2 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1, 1888. dls 16 2 

Butcher.B^itcber's llsL dls 20 2 

Btubs.Stubs list, dls % G 80 2 

Tnrton's.Tnrton s list dis. 20G86 2 

Oraavarilorsa Rasps Aa^erlcan list d 60 2 


Fla lev naekiBPo. 

Knox, 4U-inoh KolG. 98M each 

Knox. O^fneh RdU.88.60 each ( 

Eagle SmnobRolL.|K16.dlsttS 

Eagle. 6u-lnch Roll.2.86, dls 362 

^own, iH In.. 83.60:6-In. 84.00; S-ln., 86.60each.dls «| 

Crown JeweL.6 -Ib. , 88.60 each, dls 86 f 

American^lb., 88:6-ln., 88.40: 7 -Ib., IA60 each, dls 88 2 

Domestlo^uter.. .81.60 each, ael 

Geneva Hand Flufer. White Metal.. P dos 812, dto 26 2 
Crown Hsnd Flnter. Nos. 1.816; 2,HfAO; 8.|lo.dto802 

Bbepard Hand Flnter, Na 85..P dos 815.^ dto 402 

Shepard Hand Flnter, Na UO. P doa 81L dto 40 2 

hepard Hand Flnter, Na 96.P dos 88, dto 40 2 

Clark' I nana Fiuter.B dos ^.00, dto 85 2 

Combined Flnter and Ss4 Iran...B dos D5.00, dto 802 

Buffalo.B doa &0.00 dto lOf 

Fluting Getaupra...dtoUf 

^Fly Traps. 

Paragon .B dos 81.60 G 1.76 

Fodder Ggaeeaera. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Blblr’s B dos 82.00 

Blair’s,"Climax •’ . ... Bdos8L86 

_ Maras.—nav. Manure.*a. Aaaalist..OAscaaba 

Hay, Manure, ftc., Phlia. list...ulto 60 G 60*5 2 

Plated, see Sdoods. 

Ic© Cream. ^ 

Buffalo Champion.dls 60*10*52 

Hbepard’s Lighf mug.dls 662 

White Mountain... .dtoOOf 

Fruit aad Jelly Preeeee. 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dk •kblO G 80 2 

Renls. P dos 84.60 

P. D. ACo .Bdos84AO 

Shepard’s Queen City.dto 402 

Htoh^Lult."*’.dto 76*5 G 75*10*6 % 

No. 0123456 7 8 

P dos. ..83.76 4.70 5.30 6.95 6.65 7.50 8.76 10.00 11 86 

T/)W List . dlt 70*10 2 

No .... 0123466 7 8 

B doz. . $3.00 3.75 4.25 4.76 6.25 6 00 7.00 8.00 9.00 
Poae. B 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.82.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for drv ground.2:86 

Sirglp Taped Fuse, for wet ground.4 75 

Doubl** Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..6.00 

Tiipi*» Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.OT 

Small Gutta P**rcha Fu.se. for water.7.60 

Large Outta Percha Fuse, for water........12L06 

Q-^Vartlng Mortise, *0.^ 

Wire, low ..dls 1U*10# 


Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.. 

Wire, Morse’s . 

Wire. Brown * Shi^pe’s... 

Gimleia.-Nall and SDike. 

" Eureka '* Gimlets. 

" Diamond *’ Gimlets.- 

Double Cut. ShepardsoB's.. 


. ....dlBlOf 

. ..dto 60G 60*62 

.dls 10 G 20 2 

..dto 60*10*62 

.dto 40*162 

.B gross 86.06 

.dls 46 G 45*6 2 

Double Cut, Ives’.dls d?.B 60^2 

Double Cut. Douglass'. . dls 40* 10 2 

••Bee*•„.^. ^ .B gross811.dto25G26*6f 

fine.—T.e Page’s Liquid.dto 25 G 26*62 

Eton’s Liquid ... .dto362 

W7 N. Le Page’s Improved Liquid 01ne.dlfl25GM)*6 2 

TlnuM and'^^ameled.dto 40*6 G 40*102 

Family. Howe's •' Eureka **.dto 40 2 

Famliv. T.. F. *C.'S‘*HaBdT’*....dls602 

flrindefonea ^ 

Small at factory .B ton 87.60 G 6.0 

unndaieoe Ftkcaree. _ 

Sargent's Patent.dls 70*10 2 

Heading Haroware Oo......dls 80*10 2 


H«ii 


Sawa.-*ee Saws. 


List Dea 1. 1885 


List Jan. 15. *87 
Dto. 50 G 60* 
10 2 


S{ dto TO *16 


Haltera —Oovert'p. Rope, )4-1 b. Jnte....j^ 60*1 2 

Covert’s. Rope, t# in.. Hemp.dls 40*2 2 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters...dto 40*2 2 

Covert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.dto 60*22 

Covert's Jute Hone and Cattle Ties.......die00*10*22 

flammera. 

Bandied Hammen, _ 

Msvdole's .List Dea 1.1880, dls 26 G 20*1 of 

Buffalo Hammer Oo. 

C. Hammond * Son. 

Hnmsaon * Beckiey. 

AtnaTooico.. 

Fayette R> Plumb ..dto 40*10 G 50 

..dto 5 2 

Magnetic Tack. Noe. LMtfLSO, LOO* L70.dto 80*102 

Nelson Toel Works.. M 40*10 2 

Warner* Noblee...dls20G252 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.dto 40 2 

Sargent’s...dia 831^*102 

Heavy aammem amd Sledoee— 

8 a and under.B k 40# 

8 ro6 a.B a 86# 

Over 5 a.B a 80# 

Wilkinson's Smiths'.I0)«#GU# B a 

Rand CuHe aad Leg lr#ae._ 

Providenee Tool Oo., Hand Cnffs. 810.00 B doa. .dto 102 
Providence Tool Oa .Leglroaa,ffe&00 B doe....dto 102 

Tower's.dto 202 

Daley's Improved Hand Cnfli: 2 Handa, Potlahed. 

B dos. 84ft: NlckeM 807 ; 8 Hands, Polished, B 

dos. I^lckeled. 8^..dlsf02 

Bandlee. _ 

/roa, iTroMokf or OksA— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 0 4 

Per dos..80.00 LOO LIS L80 LOO....dls60*10*10 

BoiPrin*s Latches....,...B doaSOdGO 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches.B doa 70# nsl 

Jap'd Store Door Handle#—Nnta, OLdS; Plata ILIO; 

no Plata 80.88. . .nil 

Barn Door.B doa IL40, dls 10*102 

Chest and Lifting...dto 702 

Bamdlee, Boots- 

Saw and Plane.dls 40*10 G 40*10*0 2 

Hammer. Hatchet. 4xattedga*e.dto302 

Brad Awl. . . .....B grassfkOO 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted.....B gross 4.501 . 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large.B gross AOC J 

Apple Flraer ChtoeL assorted.B gross 0.0019 

Apple Firmer (ZhtoeL large.B groes 6LOO f m 

Socket Firmer CblB^aMort6d.......B groes 8.00 9 

Socket Framing ChlseLaseorted.....Ggross O.00J ^ 

J. B. Smith C^s PaL file.dls 602 

Flla assorted.B groes K76I <|fa4Aa 

Anger, aMorted.B gon 6.00> 4oJi5j| 

Auger,large....Bgrosa 7.001 

Patent Anger, !▼•«». ..... 

Patent Auger, Douglass'.B set 

Patent Auger. Swan's.B set 8LM ^ 

Hoe .Rake. Shovel. *c.dto 00*102 

Orom Cut Saw Bandiee— ^ • 

Atkins' No. 1 Loop. B pair, 80# Na 8, 22# t Na t 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.00#, dls 6M 

Champion .16# 

BanTS^Toid patterns.dto 60*10M0 G 702 

Barn Door. New England..dls 60*10*10# 702 

Samson Steel Antl Frlctloa.dto ^ % 

Orleans Steel.....dls 6f % 

Bamlltnn Wrought Wood Track.as w 2 

D.8. Wood Tr^. v.-SIISaJ 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Ca's Hot... 

CUmax Antl-Frletlon....41s502 
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Climax 8t«€l Antl-Frlctlon. din 50 f 

Zenith for Wood Tiack. . dig 661 

Beed’t Steel arm.dir 6 j l 

Challenge. Ham ucor. dli 60 g 

Bterling improrea (Anti-Frlotlon).dig o^aio % 

Vietor. Na 1.115; Na S, $10.60: Na 8, $1$.. .djg •ioee % 

C^rltree.oi« 6‘)410« 

Kidder** ..^m 60«io b oo « 

The ** Bou •• «.• rr « 

Beet Anu-Prtctlon.die 60$ 

Duplex I Wood Track).; ... . .die «0 % 

Terrr'e Patent. ..V dos. pr.. 4 in. $10: 6 in., 

$18.....dmOOAbl 

Cronk'e Patent....No. 4. $12; No. 5, $14.40: No. 6. $18 

.die 60*16® 60$ 

Wood Track Iron mad.V ft. lOd. die 60A16 d 60 $ 

Carrier Steel Antl-Prlctlon.dUbO ® 60A5 % 

Arohiteot.9 eet $6.00. dU 20 f 

BoUpee.die 20*10 

Vellx.9 eet $4.60. die 20 $ 

Rloharde*......dleSO^.sOAio % 

Lane'e Steel Anti-Friction.die 40*10$ 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger....die 80*10 ® 26*10 $ 

Wamer*8 Patent. .die 20®20*lo $ 

Bteame* Antl*Fr1etlon .die 20 ® 20*10 $ 

Btearne* Challenge.die 26*10 ® 26*10*10 $ 

Faoltleee.die io ® 40*o % 

American. 9 eet $0; die 20*10 $ 

Rider * Wooeter. No. 1. 62H#; No. 2. 76#.die 40 $ 

Paragon, Noe. 1, 2 and 8.die 40*io $ 

Paragon, Noe. 6,6^, 7 and 8.die 20*10 $ 

Greece nt.die 60 ® 60*10 s 

Nickel, reel iron.die 60 g 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel. die 40 « 

Scranton Anti Friction Sing'e Strap.die f 

Scran-on Antl-Frictlon Double Strap.die 40$ 

Universal Anti Friction ... . ..r,«s40$ 

Wild West, 4 In. whrel, $16; 6 in. wheel. $21... .die 46 1 

Star...dl*4 40*10*6 $ 

Mav . .dls50&5^60Al0$ 

Harneae Mnapa.—See Snaps. 

Hatohete.—Uet Jan. 1.1880. 

laalah Blood.die 36 ®40$ 

Rnnre Shingling Lath and Claw.die 40*6 % 

Rnnt’e Bro£t .. ..die 40$ 

BnfTalo Hammer Co.die 40*i0®60 $ 

Rard*e.. .. .die 40Aio (* 60i 

Fayette R. Plumb.die 40*10 ® 60 $ 

Wm. Mann, Jr., * Co.die 60 (B 6u*5$ 

Underhill Bdire Tool Co.die 40*6 a 40Aio t 

Underhiire Haines and Bright goods.die f 

O. Hammond * Bon....die 40ftiu ® 6o y 

Btmmone.. ....die 40*10 ® 50e 

Peek's...die 40*io ® 40*io*6 1 

Kelly’s. .die 60®60&5 y 

Sargent A Co.d‘s 60y 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.dls 40*10®40ftl0*6 y 

OoUlns, following list.dls lo y 

Bhlngllng, Nos. 12 3.N dos $5.50 $8.00 $6.50 

Claw, Noal28.N dos 6.00 0 60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 18 3.. ....P dos 6.KO 8.00 8.60 

Bay BnlTee. 

Lightning.....Ktrs. price V dos $18. die 26 $ 

Jobber’s Extras 

Bleotrlo. 9 doc $i r 1 dls so ra 

Gem.#‘doc$18i 30*M 

Wadsworth’s...die 40*7^ (d 40*i0 > 

Carter’s Needle.v doc $11.60 a $ 12 .( 0 

Heath’s. 9 doc $18.60 9 $ 14.00 

_Blngaa« 

fPrcmoAf Iron Hlnaes— 

Strap and T.dls 70AUA5 ® 70*10*10 $ 

Smw Hook ono ) 14 to 20 In . P «». 346 

.—••• (22 to88 in., a •.2ft# 


Btrap. 


Heavy Welded Hook 
Screw Hook and Bye. 


! 8 to 12 in., 99 .8ft$ 

14 to2v> In., 9 h. 

22 to 36 In.. « h. 2H$ 

if 4 in....B dos|l.60i,,,, 

. 


10$ 

Rolled Blind Htngea. Nos 82 and'M. .'...^.dle 60*10 
RoUed Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 284....die 66*101 

RoUed Plate.dls 70*10 } 

RoUed Raised..dls 70*10 

Plate Hinges 18 ,10 * 18 in., 9 h.6 

**Providence** ? over 18 in.. 9 h.4. 

W^irfnQ HhnQBo— 

Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts...die 40 ^ 

Union SprlM Hinge Ca’s list, March. 1888.. .die 20 \ 

Acme and u. S . dls 80 y 

Empire and Crown.. die 20 $ 

Hero and Mol arch.die 60 $ 

Ame rtcan, Gem, and Star. Japanned.dls 20 > 

American, Oem. and Star, Bronsed... .nei 

Oxford, Bronsc and Brass. . . ....net 

Barker's Doable Acting.dls 80*10 y 

Union Mfg. Oo.dls 26« 

Bommer’s.^.dls 80 

Bnokman’s. ..dls 16 ®20 % 

Ohicago. dls 80 y 

9mU Bvngto— 

Western. 9 dos $4.40, dls 66. 

H. ■.B dos $7.00. die 661 

N. K Reversible. 9 dos $6.20. die 66*10 ) 

Clark’S. Nos. 18 8.die 60*10*5 1 

N. T. Btatf.. 9 dos $6.00. dU 66*10 ) 

Aotomatl«..P dos $12.60. dls 60 y 

Common Sense. ..,9 dos pair $4.60, dls 60 y 

8eymoar*e..dls 46*10 y 

Shepard’s. dls 80*10*6 y 

Reed’s LAteh and Hlngea. 9 dos seu $12. die 60 ^ 

BMntf £HngM- 

Parker.dls 76*8$ 

Palmer.dls 60*6*10 $ 

Beymonr........dls 70*2$ 

N^holsoii.dH 46*10 $ 

Bnlfer.dls 60 $ 

Clark’s. Nos. 1,8. 6,40 and 60.dls 76*10*5®80 1 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.dis 60 $ 

Sargent’s. Nos. 1, 8, 6. IL18...dU 76*10®76*iu*5 $ 

Bargrat’s. No. 18.dls 76*10*10 s 

Beading’s Gravity.die 76*10 ® 75*10*6 $ 

Bbeoard'e Noleeieee Nl'gara Buffalo, rhampio'*. 
Steamboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark e Tip 

Pattern ..dls 76*10*6 $ 

Shepard’s O. S , T all * Porter.dls 75ti0 % 

Bheierd'e Acme, Lull * Porter .dls 76*6 % 

Shepard s Queen City Reversible.dls 76 s 

Clark s Lou * Porter. Noa. 0 ,1,1^ 8.2^ 8. 

....dls 76*10*21#$ 

|lorth*s Antomatle Blind Fixtures, Na 8, for 
Wood, $10.60; Na 8, for Brick, $18.60... .dls 26*8 $ 


Garden, Mortar. *0 .dls 86*6 $ 

Planter’s, Cotton, *0 . ........dls 86*5 $ 

Warren Hoe....dls 00 $ 

Jtog ic.... P dos $ 4.91 

* H. Bcovll...die 20 > 

Lane’s Creecent Scov*! Pattern.dia 46 y 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dla 46 * 6 y 

Lane’s Aaxor Blade, Scovii Pattern.dts 80 $ 

Maynard. 8. * O. Pat.dls 46*6 > 

Bandnsky Tool Oa, ** '*.dls 80 y 

Hnbbai^ACo.. ** *• dlsOOy 

Bare '* ** .dls 80 y 

Grab.....dls 80 ® 80*10 $ 

Bag Rlnge and RIngara. 

BUI’S Improved Ringers. P dos. $4.60 

HUl’s Old Styla Ringers.P dos. $3.00 

RUl’s Tongs.^.p dos, $1.50 

Bm*s Rings.P dos boxes, $2 26 ® 2.40 


Perfect Rings. .P dos boxes $1.76 ® &0C 

Perfect Ringers. * doc. ^60 

Blair’s Hog lungers. 9 dos. t2.0t ® $2.86 

Moo Rings .. - no* 06*® 1.0* 

Champion Ringers.P doc ^OC 

Champion Rings, Double......P doc, ^.2t 

Brown’s Ringers. P dos, $2.00 

Brown's Rings...P dos. $L26 ® 1.30 

flalactog Aaparatan. 

"Moore's ’’Hand Holst, witn Lock Brake.dls ^0 % 

"Moore's ’’ Differential Pulley Block..dla 40 % 

tloldere. File and Tool. ^ 

Rale Pal . .P dos $4: dls w $ 

N Icbolson iPle Holders.dls 20 $ 

Hollow-Ware. 

Iron 

Stove HoUow-Ware. Oronnd. ..dls 80*10®80*10*5 y 
Stove Hollow-Ware.Unground ....dls 70ft6®70*10f 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Ketues.dls 70 ® 70*5 » 

Oval Boilers. Baucenans * Gine Pots.. ... 

.dls 40*5 ® 40*10 * 

Gray Enameled Ware...dls 10® 40*6 « 

Agate and Granite Ware.die 26 y 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 ® 60*6 * 

Galvanised Tea-KetUes— 

Inch.8 7 8 0 

Each....65# 80# 86# 76# 

SGoer 4 mo. or 6 $ oasb In 30 days. 

Reed * Barton .dls 40*6) 

Meriden Bnetanla Co.dls 40*6 y 

Slmps' n. Hall. Miller * Co.dts 40*6 y 

Rogers k Brother ...dls 40*6 y 

Hart^uru Sliver Plate Co.dls 40*5*6 y 

will,am Rogers Mfg. Co... dis 40*5*6 y 

Hoeaa. 

Oc t iron— 

dird Cage. Sargent’s list.dls 80*10*10 ^ 

Bird Cage. Reading..dls 60*10*10 * 

Clothes Line. Sargent’s list. .....dls 80*10*10 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dls 80*10 ® 80*10*10 

Celling. Ssj’gent's list..81856*10*10 1 

Hamers, Reading list..dls 66 * 10 ® 66* 

I |3oat and Hat. Sargmt’s Us'.dls 66*1( ® eo&io 1 

Coat and Hat. Reading.dls 60*10 ® 6o*lu«ii. $ 

fProuoAf iron— 

Cotton ...P dos $1 Jh 

Cotton Pat. 'N. Y. Mallet * Handle W*ks).dls 30 y 

Tassel and Picture T. * 8. Mfg. Ca).dls 60 y 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, 4to.See Wrought Goodi 

Bench Hooks...See Bench Stopr 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April. 1888.....dls 45 ' 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles’ Ust April, 1888....dls 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat .dls. 46 n 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. dls 45 $ 

Belt.dU 76*10 ® 80 ■ 

Grass..... P dos $2.01 

Bush.«U 66 ® 80 

Whtffltree-Patent.dls 66 y 

Hooks and Eyes—Maueable iron.dls 70 ® 70*10 y 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass.. .dls 80*i0*io y 

Fish Uooai, American..dls 60$ 

Horse Nnfla. 

NOS. e 7 8 0 10 

Ansable.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dl826*lC®26*10*iny 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 10#.dlt 40*i( ® 60 $ 

Essex.28# 28# 26# *4# 28#.dli26*ir ®2e*10*l0 

Lyra .26#'2.3# 22# 21# 20# ....dls 40*10A^®50 $ 

Snowden.26# 23# 22# 2i # 20# .. .oU 40* 10*6®f 0 $ 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 10#....dls 6 * 10 * 2 U *214 $ 

Vulcan.3i3# 21# 20# 10# 18#.dls iCH*6 

Nortbwest’n.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10*10*5*6 

OlObe.28# 21# 20# 10# 18#. dls 12U*5*o 

A. C.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26*10 ® 33V4* *> y 

C. a-K.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#.. dU 26*10 ® 88^*8 

Chamnlaln. ..28# 28# 26# 24# 28#.dls26*u Aie $ 

New Haven. .28# 26# 26# 24# 28#dls26*10®26*10*10 $ 

Saranao.38# 21# 20# 10# 18#.dls 30*10 $ 

Champion....26# 28# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10*10*10 

CapeweU.28# 28# 26# 24# 28#. ...d!s 86*6 ® .35*10 

Star .28# 21# 20# 10# 18#.dlS xOAlOGlOAlvU % 

Anchor.23# 21# 20# 10# 18#.dls S5 $ 

Western.. .28# 21# 20# 10# 18#.dls 40*10 % 

Empire Bronxed. . u per lb. 

Bnrae 9h«e* -Bee Shoes. Horse. 

Base. Rahha ^compoUtton.. .76*10 B 76*10*6« 

Standard. dts 70ia7 tlo$ 

Extra ...dis 80 ® 60*10 f 

N. Y. a * P. Co., Para.dis 60 AI 0 $ 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Extra.. .. .#!« 60 $ 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Dundee.dis 80*10*6 $ 

Hnskers. 

Blair’s AdJuarable...... ..P gross$8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable CUpper.p gross 7 .CO 

I ee Picks, Chlaela, dee. 

Am. Ice Chisel Pol’d. ...p doa $8.00, dls 2r®20*6 $ 

National Ice Chisel.p doa $8.26, dls 20 f 

Novecy loe Breakers.p dos $8.25, dls 20 y 

Dunlap’s Ring Picks.p dot taoo, dls 16 y 

Wood Head Picks Sargent’s. ...P dot $1.80, dls 50*10 y 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent’s.p dot $1.26, dls $0*10 1 

lee Mallets, Pick in handle.p dos $2.00. dls 16 y 

loe Axes. Small Cast or MaU...P dos $1.26, dls 20*10 5 

Oomb’natlon loe Tools.p dot 12.00 ne' 

Acme Ice Pick and Tongs...p gross $66.00, Jis 60*10 y 

Roger’s Lightning Ice Chisel.p gross $28.60 

lee Tonga. 

Champion, a a * Oo...P dos $4.00, dls 26*101 

FamllT.P dos $2.76, dls 20®26y 

J ack Rcrowo.—Bee Screws. 

K ettles. .. Spun. Stamped. 

Brass. 7 to 17 In., P b. M# 21 # 

Brass larger chan 17 Inches, P h.. 28# 23k# 

Knameied and Tea Kettles.Bee HoUtm- Wart 

Hi 079# 

Look Asso’n list Dea 30.1888.dls 60*10 ® 80*6 $ 

Eagle, Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dls 88H*2 y 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.dls 40 y 

Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned.dls 401 

Hotchkiss’ Padlock and Cabinet.dls 36 y 

Ratchet Bed Keys.P dos $4.00, dls 161 

Kulte Hhsrnenere. 

Parkin's Applewood Handles.p dos $8.00, dls 40 y 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Cooobolo... P dos $0.00, dls 40 f 

Knives. „ ^ 

Wlson s Puteber Knlres.. dJt 80 ® 26 f 

Ames* Butcher Knlres.dls 26 y 

NloboU’ Butcher Knlyes..dls 40*1 > 

Ames' Shoe Knlyes.dls 20®26 y 

Ames* Bread Knlres.P dos $1*60. dls 16 ® 20 i 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Knlyes.dls 20 1 

Hay and Straw.Bee Hay Knlyes 

Table and Pocket.Bee Cutlarr 

Knehe. 

Door Mineral.......86®88« 

Door Pot. Jail’d.—.75®78l 

Door Por. Por. Nickel.12.00® ‘A26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.K.00 ® 2.S6 

Drawer. Porcelain .dls 55*10*10®8. *10*10$ 

Hemaclte Door Knoos. new list.dfs 40*10®60 1 

Yale * Towne Wood Knobs, Ust Dec., 1886 ... .d’s 40 $ 

Furniture P'aln.76# gross tnoh. dts 10 f 

Famlture. Wood Screws.dls £6*10 1 

Base. Rubber Tip...dls 70*10*6 1 

picture, Judd’s.dls 80*10*10 ® 70 « 

Ploture, Sargent’s.. ......dls 70*10 $ 

Pleture, Hemaclte.. .U)s86*6$ 

Bhntter. Poroelalr .dls 06*10 % 

Oamiage. Janann *...P greet 80#. dts 80*ic t 


.dls66*lCS 

.dfs 86*10% 

..Pdoa. $4.00. dls 40% 

_010 86*10® 40% 

. ..Ols 80% 

..dii 50*10% 


I I* pdlea. 

1 Melting. Sargent’s.... 

Meiung, Reading. 

Melting, Monroe^Patens.. 

Melting. P. a * W.. 

Melting. Warner's..-, . 

Lawn iRowere. 

Standard List ..^ 

Enterprise ...dls 80*10 % 

L>anternfi. . 

rnbniar. Plain, with Guards. P dos $4 00® $4.8$ 

Tabular. Lift Wire, with Guards.. .P dosf4 60 ® $4.76 
rubnlar. Square Plain, with Guards,bdot $ 4.00 ® flM 
rubuiar, 8 q Lift Wlre.wlih Onards.P dos $4.26 ® $4X0- 
wtthout Guards, 25# P doten less. 

I olioe,dmaU,$6.00; Meo.$7JB6; Large,$0.76. dls t0®B$# 
Lemen MaaaesMrn. 

Porcelain Lined, Na 1.P dos. $ 8 . 00 . dis 86*80 $ 

Wood, No. 2.p dos. $3.00, dls 85% 

Wood, Common.«P dos $1.70 ® 

Dunlap’s Improyed.P dos. $8.75, dls 80 # 

lammls.Na 1, $ 6 ; 8 , $0; 18,618 P dot. 4ls I 

lennlngt’" Star ’’.P don ©.60 

The "Boss".P dos $8.60 

Dean’s.Noe. 1, P doa $$^; 8 . $ 8 . 86 ; 8 . R.M 

Little Giant. .rrrr..dls60 ® 60*6 % 

King.dls 40*6% 

Lilnea. 

Ootton and Linen Pish, Draper’s.dls M % 

Draper’s Chalk.dls 80 % 

Draper's Mason’s Linen, 84 ft., Na 1, $1.26 : No. 2, 
11.76; No. 8 , $2.26 ; Na 4, $2.76 ; Na 6 . $8.85. .dts » % 

:otton Chalk.dls 66 % 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4, ©: No. It#. $8.50.dls 10% 

Bllyer Lake, Branded, Nos. 0,$8.00 Na 1,$8.50: Na 8 . 

$7.00; No 3, $7.60 P gross.dls ft % 

Masons’ Linen, No. Sh, $1.60 ; Na 4, ©; Na 4U, $8X10 

Masons’Colored Cotton. dis 46 

Wire Clotoes. No. 18. ©.80 ; No 10. © 00: Na 20. $2.C0. 
Ventilator Cord, .•* imson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.©.60 9 dos. dls 80% 

Loeko. Padloeka* Cabinet Loeka* See* 

Door ZtCffks. .fwitcAefL do,— 

List Dec. .HO.’ 88 . chgd Feb. S.’S?;..dls 50*10 ® 80*5 t 
iVofe.—Lower net prices often made. 

Mallory, Wheeler Co . 11 t, July, 1888..dls ro*10*2 $ 

Sargent ft Co. 'list Aug, 1.18e8>..dls b5es*10 % 

Meading Hardware Ca illst Feb.2,’88).dU l5®6O*10 % 

Llylngston * Co...dls 70 $ 

Perkins* Burglar Proof.dfs 80*86 % 

Plate. .dls SIMA9 % 

F. Many’s " Extension Cylinder ".©OXK) P dos 

Bames Mfg. Co. .dls 40 % 

Tale Corrugaled Key.dls83M% 

Diets Flat Key.dlaM% 

L. * C. Round K^ Latches.dls 30*10 % 

L. * a Flat Key lAtcbea....^...dls 33H*10% 

Romer’s Night Latches.dls 15 % 

Yale new list. .dls 3344% 

" Shepardson ’* or " U. S.’’. lis 80 % 

•Feltcr " or ' kmeHcan ”.dls 40*10 % 

Feed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.dls 85 % 

daotfiea— 

Bogle. Gaylord Parker and 1 Ust March, ’ 84 , reyfsed 

I^rbln,..Jan. 1,’8iLdt883H*8% 

Delta, Nos. 88 to 80.dls 40% 

Delts, Nos. 51 to 88..dls 40 *10 % 

Diets. Nos. 88 to 08.d’a 30 % 

Btoddard Lock Co....dls 80 ® 3844 % 

*Champion ’* Night Latches..dls 40 % 

Barnes Mfg, Co.dls 40% 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk...dla ©*C$ 

(Miamplon ’’ Cabinet and Combination. ...dls 88H % 

Yale.dls3^% 

, Romer*s». ..dla 86 % 

'Yufincet 

List. Dea 88. 84...dls 70 ® 70*10 $ 

Yale Look Ilfg. Oa s.dls FtM% 

Eagle.dls2M©% 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Oo.dis 40*2 $ 

Romer’s. Nos. 0 to 01. dls 80% 

Romer’s Scandlnaylan, * 0 , Noa 100 to 606...dls 16 % 

a. B. Diets...dls 40 % 

" Champion " Padlocks. dls 40 % 

HotchBlas.dls 80% 

•Star’’......dla 46% 

“Horse Shoe." P doa. $0..dls 40% 

Barnes Mfg. Oo. Us 40 

Nock’s.dls 80$ 

Brown’s Patent.dls £5 % 

Scandlnaylan. dlsOO % 

Fralm’s Pat. Seandlnaylaa new Ust aow)....dtB 00% 
Lem her Toelo, 

Ring Peayfes, " Blue Une’* Flnlah.P'dos 180.00 

Ring Peayes,^mmon Finish. .P dos $18.00 

3te^ Socket Peayfes.p dos ©LOO 

MalL Iron Socket Peavles.P dos $10.00 

Oant Hooks, " Blue Line *’ Finish.P dos $18.00 

Oant Books, Common Finish.„p dos ©4.00 

''ant Books, MalL Socket Clasp, "Blue Line'’ 

Flnlah .p dos $18.00 

lant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish.P dos ©4.50 

:;ant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Blue Line" Fln.P dos ©4.00 
lant Books, Clip Clasp, Common Finish. .P dos $18.08 

Band Spikes.P dos 8 ft., $16.00: 8 ft.. $80 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, 12ft. 14 ft. 18 ft 18 ft. ft ft 

P dos.©L60 12.60 14.60 17.50 8L60 

Pike Poles, Pike only, P 

dos. 10.00 ILOO 18.00 18.00 80.00 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, P 

dos. 8.00 7.00 0.00 12.00 18.0 

Betting Poles, P dos...... 14.00 16.00 17.UU . 

wamo Hooks.p dos ©8.00 

Landing Blocks.P dos $88.00 

Skidding Tongs.P dos ©LOP 

Log Binders. P dot $80.00 

^ded Boot Calks, 1 to 6 M,dls 86%; 6tolOM.dls©% 

Square Stoel Boot Calks-. .. .dls 40 % 

Chain Rafting Dogs.,..P 100 ©IXK) 

Ring Rafting Dogs...P 100, med., ©0.00; laige, ©1.00 

rimbm Grapplss.P doa $80.00 

Lestre. 

Four-ounoe Bottlea.P dos. $L75 P gra ©7.00 


M ellei 

Hlo 


)ts. 


_Hickory.... .dis 80*10®20*10*10 % 

' ignumyltas.. .dls ao*10®ft*10*10 % 

B. * L. Block Oo, Hickory and U Y...dis 80 ® 80*10 
in etch 8afeo. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-lgnltlng.P dos $LS6 

iTlattoeks*—Regular list.. ..dls 00*10 ® 00*11 *6 
Moat Canon 

Dlxoa’s-Nns. 18 8 4 

P dos.©4.0017.0010.00 S0.00-dls 46 % 

Woodruff’s.Noa lOU 160 

p doa ©6.0018.00-dls 46 

Champion.Noa 800 SOO 400 

P doa $22.00 £7.00 40.00-dls 46 
Hales’ Pattern Noa 11 18 18 

P dos...$87.00 W.00 45.00 f 

Amerloan.dls 

Nos.. 1 8 8 4B 

Bach.$6.00 7.00 laoo 86.00 60.00 80.06 

Enterprise.dls 8u 

Nos . 10 IS n © 48 

Beoh.© 2.50 4.00 6 00 U OP 


Digitized by 


Google 
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PminsTiTania.dls 40ft I0)l 

Not. 1 t 3 00 

V dOB... .124.00 28.00 86.00 28 00 

HUM* CbBll 6 iure..MoB. 1 2 

¥doB..cn.co saoo iaon-dti 45 a 4 Aftioi 

Borne Na 1 .j £6 9 dos, dU ObftiO f 

Drew Cot..N ob.. 5 2 0 8 

Beoh....860.00 76.00 SaOO 826.00-dlB 20 ^ 25 8 
Beef SbBven tKnterprlse Mfg. Co.)L...dli bOftlO 30 t 
Oliedboni*B Smoked Beef Cutter.« dos. 160.00 

trinetat KbItm. 

ftnunMqoeltty). ^fro,ll»l«de,|7! Sbl*deB.flSt 8 

blBdet. 818.net 

liOCbrop^B .dl« 20 ftl 0 4 

■mlth’B. V dos. Single, 19.00 1 Double, 18. ...dls 40(a4fi % 

(riiBDD ft oowiet .aiN 6 Ofti<MBO 0 % 

Buffalo AdJoBtable.V dos $3.00, du 25 8 

HlBlBMea ClB.tft«.—SteOblnr Pa«..dfB 70^70 ft 7)4 ^ 

•tebblnji* Oenu«iie....dls OOftlOftlo i 

■tebbliiB* Tinned Bnde.dli iOftio % 

0liaBe*8 Hard Metal.dls 60ftl01 

Boib'i.......disSOl 

Lincoln's Pattern..^dls OOHftio t 

Weed’s.,.dlsM10 8 

Bom Nos 1 S 8 4 

17.00 8.00 9.00 10.00.81 doa, dls OOftlOftlOt 

Hbbbt Drawera.—B doa.. 818 • 820. 
dlBXBlea.—Ssfety. B doa .88 .. ....dls26f 

KTstlla.jBee Trade Renon 

^ WlreNalls ft Brads, list Juljis. '87.. .dls 7rftio « 
Wire Nalls. Standard Penny.K keg, 82.60 « 82.60 

If nil Pnller.—Onrtlsa Hammer.... ft dos 88.00 net 

ftlant. Na 1 . ...ft dos 830.oo. dlsio f 

Pelican.ft dos 8 P.oo. dls 25 $ 

Bom .ft dos830,dU30f 

Mall Seta*—Square.ft gra, 84.00 84 . 2 .*! 

Bound ...ft gro.. 83.25 

Oannon's Diamond Point.ft gra 812 dls 20 s 

TUiIe^nSnmasra^'Beokley Mlft. Oal.dls 40 < 

Blake 's Pattern.. . .ft doa89.00. dls lo« 

Tomer ft Seymour Mfg. Oo.dls 60 % 

tfSS^in kinds. 5^8 off list Jan. 1.1888. 

In loU less than luo ft, ft ft, add i ft boxes add U 
to list. 

d^akOBI. 

OoTcrament.. ft 

0.9. Nary...ft ft 7 # 

.ft ft 

Oflara.-Zlnc and Tin.dls 65 ti 66 kio % 

Bmm and Copper...dls 60ftl0(ft50fti0A6 1 

Malleable. Hammers* Improred, No 1. 83.60; No. 2. 

85 . 00 : Na 8 , 84.40 ft dee... .dls 10 9 loftld % 

daUeable. Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dis 40 f 

PM^s Patent or •• Paragon •* Zlne.dls OOftioftio % 

Prior's Patent or * Paragon ** Bram...dls 50 1 

Olmstead's Tin and Zlne.. 60 1 

Olmsteaa's Brass ana Copper.dls 60 s 

Brooghton's Zlne...dls 60 % 

toongbton's Brass....dls 60g 

aklBfft Stnui. 


jpstek 


Btibber— 

Standard.dls OOftiO 4| 60ftt0ftl0 % 

E.Ttra...dls 50ft 10 (ft 60 s 

.dls 50ftioft51 

M. Y. B. ft P. Ca, Empire.dls 70 % 

N. V. a ft P. Co., Salamander.ft jb 65#, dis 30 f 

Jenk*ins’ Standard.ft ft so#, dls 36 4 

IRseeUiineoue— 

amerloan Packing.10# w u# ft a 

Bussia Packing . .. n q 

Italian Packing.18 a 14# ft a 

OotUm Packing. .-,m.^.... 16 9 17# ft a 

fftte.7 a 8# ft r 

Pstdlecke.—See Locks. 

ftjdeaaSsed I rom 

Quaru. 10 if 14 

HlU's Light Weight, ft dos.89.76 8.00 8.26 

BUI'S Heary W^bt. ft doe. 8.00 3.26 ^76 

Whiting’s. 2L76 8.00 3.26 

Sidney Shepard ft Oo .967 ... 3.28 

Iron Clad. 2.76 3.00 3.26 

Buckets.......^......2.71 aja 8 . 6 O 

Bnekete. se« WaII Beekets 
IndurtUed Fibre Weure^ 

Star Palls, 12 qC .ft dos 84*60 

Plre Stable and Milk, 14 qt ....,ft dos 85.60 

t •• OMPenterr.him Ust. dls 60 % 

Round out...rtftgro 86.26 net 

. 

..— -ft gro 18:76 net 

Otxen** Carpenters*-- ..dis eoftio < 

Ploke. 

BnUrt^. 6 to 6. 8 ULOO; 6 to 7,818.dla 60g KXftOOftK ft 5 % 
ftdse itye. 6 to 6.812.00; 6 lo7, fiy.dU 60 ftl 4 a60ftl0ft6 1 

PIctnre Nnlln. 

|kaas Head. Sargent's lla.t.dls 60ftl0fti0 % 

Braes Head. Combination list.dls 50ftio f 

gomlaln Head, ^gent's Ust...dls ooftio&io % 

Ptml|Un Head. Comblnatkm Ust.dls 40nio % 

MUm Patent.....dls 40 g 

Finking Irene.. dos 66# net 

. Wfte, Wrengkt Iren.—List March 23. ik87. 

11# and under. Plain.dls 55 4 

114 and under Oalranlsed...dls 45 % 

fS hnd over. Plain ...dls 6.5 % 

U# and over. Galvanised. dlj« 50 < 

BoUer rubes, iron...dls 52H g 

Finn® Irnnn. 

Molding..dls 5cft 10 a softio»6g 

Bench. First Quality.dls 5Uftl0ft6 c# 6('A6t 

Beneh. Second Quality.dls OOftlo • cOJtioftS % 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. at L. Cal.dls 30 AI 0 % 

lr<m Ptanee— 

alley's (Stanley R. ft L. Oai.. .dls SOftloa-SOftiofts g 
Mloellaneons Planes'Stanley R. ft L. (;o.>dl8 20ftl0 % 

Victor Planes SUnley R. ft L. Co.).dls 20 ft 10 % 

B^r s Ir^ Planes...dls 35 re 35ft5 % 

Meriden MaL Iron Ca*#...dlsaoftioaao&ioftio g 

^vls’s Iron Planes.dU 80ftl0t^30fti0fti0 % 

Blrm’ngbaic Plane Co .dls 50(St50*5 t 

Cage Tool Co.’s Self Setting.dls 2 >t 

Chaplin's Iron Planes.dls 40 a «o r. 

Sargent’s.dl8 30ftlu@ 30& OftlO -J 

Plan# iron#— 

Plane Irons.dls 20fti0 g 

mne Irons. Butcher’s.86.00 a 86.26 to £ 

Plane Irons Buck Broe..dls so g 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool C^., " Thistle ”... .dls 40 1 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mfg. Oa. *' Baldwin Iron, ' 

Single and Cut.dls 20 « 26 t 

Double...dls 33H a 40 t 

L. ft L J. White._d5 25 g 

_niere end kippers. 

Button's Patent...dls SOftlO a 40 f 

HaU's Pat Componnd leaver Cutting Nippers, Na 2, 
ft In.. 813.50: Na4. 7 in.. 821.00 ftdosdis 20fti0(g3.3U g 
Bnmaeon ft BeckJey Mfg. Oo.die 60(B60fttO g 


las Pliers...dls 60 g 

las Pliers, Custer’s Nickel Plated..dls «« ft5 g 

Sureka Pliers and Nippers...dls 40 g 

RusseU's Parallel.dt!» 25 g 

P. 8. ft W. Cast Steel.dU 60 g 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners* Cutting Nippers... .add 6 f d U 10 g 

Carew'i Pat. Wire Cutters.dls 20 g 

Morrill’s Parallel, per dot., n2.....dls 3oft5 g 

Cronx’s 6 In.. 815; 10 In., .dU 10 a 40ft5 g 

Plnoihe rb 4 Iterate. 

Regular List.die 70ftl0a7oftloftl0 g 

Disston’s.dls 45ftlO g 

Pocket Levels. .dls 7Oftl0a7Oftl0ftl0 g 

Davis Iron Levels.d»s SO g 

Oavls* InoUnometers...dls lOftlO f 

Feppere, Cora* 

Round or Square, i qt.ft gro 812 a 815 

Round or Sauare. 2 at.ft gro 826 a 826 

Feet Uele and Tree Aagere and Dlggere. 

Samson Poet Hole Digger.ft dot 838.00, dU 25ftl0 g 

ftletoher Poet Hole ftogere.-ft dM 8^(X>. dls *20 g 

Sureka Dlggera.ft dos $16 a <17 

Leed's.«.ft dot t8.0<» a 8».00 

Pangnan’s Poet Hola Anger, pw doe... 413 uO a f 14.00 

Comer's Little Olant.....ft dos tlK.oo 

Kohler's Hercules.ft los ti5.<M) 

Kohler's New Champion...ft dos so.oo 

Sobneldler .ft dot II 8 

Ryan's Poet Bole Dlg^nre.ft dot 8’24 

Cronk's Post Bars. • dos 860, dls 60ft5 a 50A10 g 

Gibb's Post Hole Dlggw, ft doe 830....dls 40 a 40 ft 10 % 
Petate Parera* 

White Mountain.ft doe 86.00 a 6.60 

intrlm Combination.ft dos $8.00 

Hoosler...ft dot 818.60 

Franing Beaks and Bkeara. 

Oltston's Combined Prualag Hook nad Saw. ft dos 

118.00.dta20ftl0g 

Olsston's Pruning Hook .ft dee $19.00, dls 20ftl0 g 

B. 8. Lee ft Ca'sPruntn Tools.dls 40 % 

Pruning Shears. Henry « Pat... ft doa 88.76 a 84.00 net 

Benry’s Pruning Shears.ft dos 84.26 a 14.50 net 

Wheeler. M. A Ca’s Comb1aatlon...ft dos 812, dls 20 g 

Dunlap's Saw and Chlee...ft dot 88.50. dls 30 f 

J. Malllnson ft Co.Na 1, 86.26: No. 2. 87.2f 

Falleva.—Hot Houea Awning, ao.dls 60ftio g 

Japanned Screw..dls noftio g 

BrsssScrew..dls 6(^410 g 

Japanned Side.dls 66HftlO f 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60ft lO t 

Kmp^i^ Pulley .dls 65 a 60 < 

Moore's Sash, Anti FTlctlon.dls 50 g 

aay Fork. SoUd Bya 84.00; Swivel, 84.50 J g 

Ray Fork, " Ana-Friction,** 6 in. Solid, laTO.. .dis 50 g 

Hay Fork, ** F *’ Commcm and Pat. Bushed.dlt 20 t 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron.dls 201 

Hay Fork, Reed's Self-Lubricating.dis 60 g 

Shade Rack.dls 45 % 

Tackle Blocks .Bee Blocks 

Peaifte.—Cistern, Best Makers.dls 50 a luftoo % 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers.. .dls 60ftio a 60 ftiofti<) g 
Pitcher Spout. Cheaper Goods, .dls 70ft5 a 70ftl0ft5 1 
Pnnehee. 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality ... ..ft dos 60# a 65# 

Hemls ft Call Co.‘t Cast Steel Drive.dls 50A5 t 

Bemls ft Call Ca*s Springfield Socket.dls ooftn g 

Spring, good qualitv .ft dos $2.50 a 88.60 

Spring, Leach's Patent.dls 15 g 

Bemls ft Call Oa*s Spring and Check.dls 40 g 

Solid ’Hnoers’.ft dos 8L44, dls 55 g 

Tinners Hollow Punches.d^s 9 o/t‘? * 

Rice Hand Punches.dls 15 g 


R.U 


_Sliding Door. Wrt. Brass ft b 85#..dls 15 g 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron.ft foot?# 

Sliding Door Iron, Painted.... ft foot 4#. dls 80ftl0ft5 g 
earn I^r, Light....Inch. _>4 H l4 

Per 100 feet...8A60 3.00 iila-dls 10 g 

s b fbr N &. Hangers— 

BmalL Med. Large 

Per 100 feet. 82.16 8L70 3.^ net 

Terry 4 Wrought iroa ft foot..ifgf fb 6# 

victor .vark Rail. 7# » foot.dls 60A2 g 

Carrlt. 1 Steel Rati, per foot.4^# 

tin tee. 

Cast teel .dls65ft5a70g 

Mall* »bla..,dto 70 a 7045 g 

Qlbl»s Lawn Rake. 812 . dts 40 g 

Canton Lawn Rake.... .10. dts 40 g 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peeries8..dls 0545 g 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, $6.dls 25 % 

flaaem —J. R. Torrey Rasor Oa.dls 20g 

Wostenholme and Butoher .810 to d, dls lO g 

Raaer Mtrepe. 

Genuine Emerson...dls 00 a 6045 g 

Imitation Emerson.ft dos $9.00, dls 2041045 g 

Torrer’s...dls 20 g 

Badger’s Belt and Combination.ft dos 12 

Lamont Comblnatitm...ft dos 84 

RlTcte end Barra. 

('iopper.dls .*0 (ft 60y 10 g 

Iron, lUt November 17.1887.dls 50 9 5047)4 * 

Rlret Aeta.dls 6042 r 50410 1 

« Rede.—Stair, brass.dls 2542 g 

Stair Black Walnut.ft dos 40# 

Rellera. 

Bam Door, Saigent's Ust..*..dls 60410410 g 

acme (Autl-Frlctlon).dls 55 % 

Union Bara Door Roller.dls 70 g 

r« 9 «.—Manufacturers' prices for large lota. 

Manila.H nchand larger ft ft H)4t net 

Manila.44 inch ft ft 12 <■ net 

Manila.I# and 6*16 Inch ft ft net 

Manila Tarred Rope.ft ft 11# oet 

Manila, Hay Rope.,....ft ft net 

Sisal.)4 inch and laiirer ft ft IHRr net 

Sisal..Hlnob ft ft 10 ^# net 

Sisal.and 6-16 inch ft ft net 

Sisal. Hay Rope. ft ft net 

sisal, Tarred Rope.ft ft not 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yarn...ft ft 8^# net^ 

Cotton Rope .ft ft lo R 18# net 

Jute Rope...ft ft 7# 

Rnlea. 

Boxwood.—dls 80410 & 80410410 g 

iTOry.... .*...dls 50 R 5u410 g 

S ad Irens. 

From 4 to 10. at factory.... ft 100 ft 82.40 R 82.65 

Self Heating .ft doa $9.00 net 

Self Heating, Tailors*.......ft dos. $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.dts 25 g 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.dls 40R4045 g 

Enterprise Star irons, new Ust, July 20,1882... .dls 40 g 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...ft doa 815.oa dls 15 g 

Fo* Reversible, Self Fluter.ft dos., $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. K. Butt Oa)......8)*#, dls 15 % 

New England .o#. dls 15 g 

Mshony’s Troy Pol. Irons. di« g 

Sensible.dls 20 & 2045 % 

wane and Kmery Paper and Cloth* 

List April 19. 1386.dls 20R2045 g 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth .dis 30 g 

Mesh Card, 
common. 

Patent, 

White 
Oomme** 


ih Card. 

Qon.-.ft ft. 10# R 11# 

It, good qualitv...ft ft. 18# RlSW# 

B 6ouon ttalded, fair qnaUty.ft ft 98# R ^ 

nnf* P«i««laSash.....ft ft 18)4# 


Patent •' " .e ft 16# 

Cable Laid Italian '* ...^ft ft 22# a 23# 

India Cable Laid ** .ft ft 18# 

Sliver Lake, A Quality.. White.AO#, dls 1041046 g 

Silver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10ftl04t6g 

Silver Lake. B Quality. Whlta.60#. dls 2041046 g 

Sliver LAke. B Qualitv Drab.So#, da 9041046 g 

Silver Lake, cunailiy- Wnlteionlyi.27#R88# 

SvlvanSprlns. Extra Braided, White.34# 

Sylvan Spring. Extra Braided, Drab,.39# 

Semper Idem. Braided. White.80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.26# 

Samson. Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dls 80 R 3046 % 
Samson. Braided. Drab Cotton....A6#dlB aOR 8046 g 
Samson, Braided lUllan Hemp....66# dte SOR 8046 g 
Samson Bra'ded Linen.80# dis 80 R 8046 

Bask Leeke. 

Clark's Na 1,810.00; Na 9,$8.00 ft grots.dls 

Ferguson’S.dlsSMf 

Morns ana Trlumpn, list Aug. IS. 1S80.dls 6042# 

Victor .6041049 g 

Walkers. dls 10 g 

Reading....dU 6686410 R 668iftl0ftli|i g 

Hammond's Window Springs.dts 401 

Common Sensa Japd. Cop'd and Br'Bed.,ft grossM.JO 

Common Sensa Nlokel Plated.ft groM 810.00 

Universal.dls 80 g 

Eempshall's Gravity.dls 00 g 

EempahaU's Model.„dls 60R60ftl0g 

Corbin’s Daisy, list February 16.1880.dfs 70g 

Paysont Perfect.. .^Is 60 R 60410g 

Rugunln's New and Improve Adjustable Sash Bal¬ 
ances. list Jan. 6, 18 SI:.dU 96*f 49 % 

Hugunln'B New Sash Locka list Jauu 6,'87Als85ft5ftSg 

Stoddard "Practical"..dls 10g 

Ives Patent . ...dlsdOg 

Llesohe's Noa 100 ft lio.ft gra98: 106. tlO.dU 90410 g 
Davis. Rronse, Barpea Iffg. fV» .... .dia 60 g 

ChamotoB Safety, List March 1,1888.. .dls66«f546 g 
Security.dts 70 g 

Bonk WeUkte. 

•oUdSyea.ftton. 899 

Baneage BtuBen er Flllen. 

MUes* "Challenge".ft doa M dls 60R60ft6g 

Parry-ft doa Na 1,816 : Na 0. m, dls 60R60ft5g 

Draw Cnt Na 4...each, 880.00, dta fOg 

toterprlss Mfg. Oo___TT^dls 


Dlsatop'sOfrenlar....dls46R45ft6g) Extras some- 
Disscon’s Cross Cnt#.d«s 45R45ft6 g V times given by 

Dlsston't Hand.dls 26R25ft5 g 1 Jobbera 

A cklns' Circular.dls 50 g 

Atkins' Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts.ft foot 70# 

itklns* special Steel D4>xter Z Cuts.ft foot 60# 

Atkins' Special Steel Diamond Z Cuts.ft foot 80# 

Atkins’ Cbampton and Electric Tooth Z Cuts 

.ft foot 27 R 28# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cuu... ft foot 18# 

Atkins' Shingle. Mulay. Drag, fto. .dls 46 g 

W M. ft C.. Hand .dlt 3046 R SOftlOg 

W. M ft c. Champion Z Cuts. Beifnlar ft foot .S4#R 96 # 

W. M. ft C. Z Cuu. Thin Back.ft foot irr#R28# 

Peace Circular and MIU.dls 45ftl0g 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 90410R 80410410g 

Peace Cross CJuts, Standard.ft foot 26# 

Peace Cross Cuu. Thin Back.ft foot 27#R28# 

Richardson'* Circular and MIU .dls 46 R 46ftl0 g 

RlchardsoO's X-Cuca Na L 30#: Na 2, 97s; Na 8, 24# 
liae* Naue— 

Griffin’s Hack saws, eompleta.dls 40R10 R 60s 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, blades only..-..dls 40R10R50g 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.dls 26 % 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dls 26 g 

Eureka and Crescent. .dls 26 g 

Hnw Prnmee* 

White Vermont. ....ft gro 89 R 810 

Red, Polished, and Varnished...,ft dos 8L50. dts26g 

Saw Bets. 

Stillman’s Oennlne... .ft dos $6.00 and 17.76. dls 4046g 
StilUnan’s Imlta.ft dos 8SA6and86A6.dls40ft6R4(oftl0g 

Common Lever. ft dos $9.00. dls 4046 g 

Monill's Na 1,816.00: Nos. 8 ft 4. 824....dls 40ftlOR60g 

Leach's.Na 0. $8.00: Na L 816.00. dls 15 R 20 g 

Nssb’B.dls 90410 R 90410410 g 

Hammer, Hotehkiss.-.^^60. dls 10 g 

Hammer, Bemls ft Call Oa's new Patent....dis 8046 g 
Bemls ft Call Cat Lever and SpniigHainmer.dM 8046 g 

Bemls ft CaU Ca's Plate...dls 10 g 

Bemls ft Call Ca t Cross Cat.dls IMg 

Aiken’s Genuine.4l^0a dis 50410 g 

Aiken’s Imitation.- $7.00, dis 5646g 

Hart's Patent Lever. ..dls 90 g 

Disston's. star. 7^. Na 15.86.60.dls 90ftl0R90ftl0ftl0 g 

Atkins' Lever.-.per dos Na 1. $6.00; No. 2,89.60 

Atkins’ Crlterioa.. .per aos 87.62 

Crols8ant(Keller).NalA16.00;Na9J84.0c...au 40410 g 

Bnw Teeie* 

Atkins Perfectloa... 816.00; Excelsior $6.00 ft doa 


Hatch, Counter. Na 171, good quality.ft dos 891 

Hatch, Tea Na 161.ft dos $6.76 R $7.00 

Union Platform. Plain.82.10 R9.20 

Union Platform. StrlpM.82.90 R 2.30 

Cbatlllon’s Grocers' Trip Scales..-dls 60 g 

Chatlilon B Eureka.dis 26 g 

Cbctlllon’s Favorite.dls 40 g 

Family, Toraball's.dls SORSOftlO 

Bcnle Bennss. 

Scale Beams Ust of Janu 19, 8aL.<Us 60ftlOR60ftlOft5 g 

Cbatlllon's Na 1.dls 40 g 

ChatlUon’s Na 2. dts 60 g 

ASt^tsSaiT&ix Scraper (8b B. ft L. OaiJSAO.dls 80ftl0g 

Box. 1 Handle.ft dos 84.00, dto 10 g 

Box. 2 Handle.ft dos 86bOO, dis 10 g 

Defiance Box and 8^.....dlsSOftlOf 

Ship, (Common.ft dos ISAO nca 

Ship, Provldeiioe Totfi Oo.dto 10 g 

Bcreen Window and Deer Franiea _ ^ ^ ^ 
Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame...dto SSWftlOg 
Screen Comer Irons. Warner's....dto 38V4 R SSVgftlO g 
Steam.*' Frame# and Corners.dto 25 R 25410 g 

Borew DrlToro. 

Douglas Mfg Oo..dto 9^0410 f 

Disston’s Patent Excelsior.dls 464^ g 

Buck Bros .. .dtolOg 

Stanley R. ft L. Ca's Varnished Handles....dto 66410g 

Stanley K. ft L. Ca’s Black Handles.dls 00410 g 

Sargent ft Oa's No. 1 Forced Blade..—dto OOftlOftlOg 

Sargent ft Co.'s Nc s 20, 40 and 60.dto OOHftlOftlOft 

Knapp ft Cowles’ Na l .ais suaw R 701 

Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dto 60 R 60410g 

Knapp ft Cowles* Na 00 a 4 ......dls6046 R hOftlCMS 

Stearns'.dto 

ChJmplOD. 

Crawford's Adjustable... .. 

Bllricb’t Socket and Ratchet. -dto 26 R | 

Allard’s SptraL new list.- i • • • i.- i;- 5 

Kolb's Common Sense.ft dos 10. dls 95410 g 
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Wood aor t wt LUt, Bratt, Jan 27: Iron, Jnl^ 1,1A87 

FUt Head Iron.. . 

Bound Head Iron.dls 06 % 

Flat Head Brass.dls 66 ft 

Bound Head Brass.dis 00 % 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 06 ft 

Bound Head Bronse.dls 00 ft. 


STraeuse ncrew.DrlT^r Bitt.ois so ft soft' 

Screw Driver Bits.F dos, 60S d 70^ 

Screw Driver Hits. Parr’s.V itro 6.26 

Frars HoL Hdle. Seta. No. 8 , 112 .....dls. 2601 26 ft 10 « 
P. D. ft Co.'s, all Steel.dls 60 % 


Ex. 10 ft often 
Riven b> 
jobbers. 


Flat Head, Iron...dls 66 ft 

Bound Head. Iron.dls 60 ft 

BemeK amd Band^ 

Bench, Iron.dls 664bl0 B 66ftl0ftl0 ft 

Bench, Wood, Beech.V dos $2.26 

Bench, Wood,Hlehor 7 .:...dls 20fti0 ft 

Hand. Wood.26ftl0 m 26ftioft5 ft 

lAc. Blunt Point . .dls 76 • 76ftl0 ft 

Ooaoh and Lag, Ulmlet Point. dts 76 ft 

Bed......dl8 26ft6ft 

Band Ball, Suvent's.dls OdHftlO ft 

Band Hall, Humason, Beckley ft Co.'s..dls 70ftio^76 ft 

Band Ball. Am. Screw Oo.dls 75 ft 

Jack Screws, Millers FaUs list.dls 60 B 60ft6 ft 

Jack Screws, P. 8. ft W. ..dls 86 ft 

Jack Screws, Sargent.dls OOftlO B 0Oftloft.*s ft 

Jack Screws. Ste \rns'.dls 40 <B 40ftlo ft 

Bcrall Haws. 

Lester, complete, 610.00.dls 26 ft 

Bocrers. complete, $4.00.dts 26 ft 

ScTtbe sftoatha.dls 60ft6t 

Shaara. 

American (Cast) Iran...dls 76ftl0 B 76ftl0ft6 ft 

Pruning.See Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers. ..6* dos $3.76 

Tinners’.dls 20ft2 ft 

Seymours. List. Dee..l881 dU OOftlOftlO^OOftlOftI0ft6 ft 
Helnsch’s. Ust. Dee..l881.dls 00ftl0ftlo^60ftl0ftl0ft6 ft 

Helnsch’s TalloTs Shears.dis .s.8V4 ft 

First quality C. S. Trimmers.dls soasoftio ft 

Second quality C. 8. Trlmmers.dls 8Uftl0«80ftl0ftl0 ft 

Acme Cast Shears.dls 10ftlo 9 

Diamond Cast Shears.dls 10 ft 

Clipper.dls 10ft 10 ft 

Victor Cast Shears.dls 76ftl0976fti0ft5 ft 

Howe Bros, ft Halbert. Solid Forged Steel.dls 4U % 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged.dls 70 « 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned..dls 70 % 

Clause Shear Co., Nickeled, same list.du 00 ft 

Bhanaree 


M. W. ft Co., list July. 1888 .dls 60ftl0 B 0Oft6 ft 

B. ft B.. list Deo. 18, 1886.dU 66ft8 ft 

Corbin’s Ust.dls OOftiOftS ft 

Patent KoUer.dls OOftlOftS % 

Patent BoUer. Haloid’s .dls 76 • 

BnsseU’s Antl-Frlctlon, list Dee. 1886..dls 00ft2 ft 

Moore’s Antl-Frlotlon.«.dls 0C ft 

midfnff rfnuffffT 

B. ft B. list Deo. 18.1886.dls OOftlOftS ft 

Sargent’s list.dls 0OftlO ft 

Beadli^ Ust.dls OOftlOftlO « 

Ship Taala. 

L, ft L J. White.dls 80ft6 ft 

Albertson Mfg. Oo.dls 86 ft 

Bhaaa* Barae* Mnla, dke. 


Borden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory.. 44.00 

Bale Add $1 a keg to above orloes. 

Oa, Wrought 

Ton lots. .F a Of 

1000 a lou.V a ouf 

600 a lou.F a lof 

Shat.—(■Aksfamprless. 2# off. 0 a$h, 6 dat/s.) 

Drop. F bag.26» .tL40 

Bu^ ana cnilled, F 26-a bag.$ 1.06 

Buck and Chilled, F 6-a bag.^8 

Bhavala and Saadae. 

Ames* Shovels. Spades.ftc.. list Nor. 1.1886....dls SO ft 
NoraWobbers frequently give 6 W extra on 
ab^va 

Orlfflth’s Black Iron..dls 60ftl0 % 

Oiirath’B C. 8.dls 00 w OOftlO ft 

Orlfllth’s Solid Cast Steel B. B. Goods.dn 20 % 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).... ... dls 20 ft 

St. Louis Shovel Oo.dls 20 S 80ft7H ft 

Hussey. Bluns ft Oo...dls 16 s 26 ft 

Hubbard ft Co.dls 20S20ft7H ft 

Lehigh Mfg. Co...dls 6 OAIO ft 

Payne Pettebone ft Son, list January, 1880... .dls so % 

Bemlngton'B (Lowman’s Patent),.dlsSOftlOBiOft 

Howland’s. Black Iron...dls 60ftl0 ft 

Howland’s Steel .. dls00ft6 B 0OA1Oft 

Bhavale and Tancn. , ^ 

Iron Head.dls OOftlO«0OftlOft6 ft 

Brass Head.dls OOftlOftlO s 

Bkelna Thlmbla. 

Western Ust.dls 76ft6 B 76ft10 ft 

Colnmoup Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.dls 2u « 

Ooldbrookdsl<* Iron Oo.dls 60 A10 ft 

Uttca P. 8. T. Skeins ..dl 00ft 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dis 36 ft 

B«Salo%taUla 8.8. ft OOm new list... dls 60ft26ftl0ft 

Barler Flour Slfwrs^ . .F dos $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters...F dos $2.26 

Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer.F dos $2,00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. ft O. Strainer.F dos 8L7& 

gftsess. Woote «ia-- Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, I^ted. F dos... 70f 90# > 

Mesh 80, Nested. F doa... 86# fi.oo 

Mesh 24. Nested. F doa.. ILOO LIO 

Blatoe.—School, by oaee.<tis 60ftl0f 

Harneee* dke« 

ABcmir (T. ft S. Mtg Oo.).dls 06 ft 

Fiteh’s I'Brlstol).. .... .«dls 60ftl0 ft 

Hotchkiss...dls 10ft 

..dtaMs 

....dls70ftl0ftl0f 

.dls 40al0ft 

Opron ..dls60ft2ft 

Oovert. New Patent...dls 60ft6ft2 % 

Oorert New B. B.dls 00^2 ft 

Oove^ ‘ .^ oOftlOAio ft 

Omtt’e AJJIutoClabst Jan. 1,1880....dls86ft8ft 

Bsake Bhavan.—Iron.dls 46 ft 

Wood.dls 80 ft 

Bailey’s (Stanley B. ft L. Oow).dls 40ftl0 ft 

■teams*....dlsSOftiOBSOft 

Bpaita TrtBMian. 

Booney's.F doa $10.00, dls 60 ft 

ims*....... .dis OOftlO ft 

I*.Ho. 1, MOO s Ho. 2, IliLOO F ^oa. dls 66ftl0 ft 

__glasr.... . . .FdO8A.00.dlsS0ft 

BastlN, Central Btampmg Co.*s list, dls 70ft70ftl0ft 
■olid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company’s 

list. y. ....dls 70B70ftl0 ft 

Bnifalo. B. a ft Oo. ..disgs^^ASft 

fQver-Ptated^i mos. or 6 ft cash S') days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Bogers.dls 60 ft 

aHogertft Bros. dls 60 ft 

Bogers ft firo.. AO % 

Beed ft Barton. ...dls 60 ft 

Wm. Bogers Mfg. Oo.dls 60ftl0o 60ftioAA < 

Slmp^. UalL MDIar ft Co.dts (lOftin « 

Holmes ft Bdwardi SUver Oo..dls 60ftl0 B 60fti0ft6 « 


Andrew* . _ _ 

■argent’s Patent Guarded. 

Oernian, new Ust... 


H. ft £. Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dl« 60ft6 « 

H. ft K. SUver Co., Durham Silver .dls 60ft6 ft 

German SUver.dls 60 % 60ft6 ft 

German Sliver, HaU ft Elton. -dls 60ft 6 ft, cish 

Nickel Sliver.dls 60ft5^60ftl0ft6 ft. cash 

Britannia.dls OO < 

Bosrdman's Flat Ware. .oiahOftlO ft ) ©' 

Boardm'in'a Nickel Silver.dls 60 ft > g 

Boardmau’s Brlt’nla Spoons, case lots.dis 60 ft) 

Bpringa. 

BUiptlc. i^noord. Platform and Half Scroll. 

.dls00®00ft6ft 

Cliff s Bolster Springs .dls 26 ft 

Squares. 

Steel and Iron. 1 .. ..c a an « 

Nlokel-Plated .. f..6 ® 80 ft 

Try Square and T Bevels.dls OOftlOftlO a 70 ft 

Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.dls 46 ftl 0 ft 

Wlnterbottom’s Try and Miter.dis SOftlO ft 

Stapiea, 

Fence Staples, Galvanised ) Same price at Barb Wire. 
Pence Staples, Plain....... j See Trade Report. 

Bteelyards.....dls 4Uftloa60ft 

■teeka and Dtea. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods... .dls S0ft6 a SOftlO ft 

Lightning Screw Plare.die *26 a 30 ft 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dls 33^ <A S3V$ft5 % 

Stone. 

Hlndostan No. 1,8#; Axe, 89ft#; SUps No. 1.6#.. 

Sandstone. . ....F P,2f 

Washita Stone. Extra.F I G) 22# 

Wasnlta Stone. No. 1.F h. 16 164 

Wasnlta Stone, So. 2..F h.ll a 12# 

Washita Silos, No. L Extra.F lb. 40^42# 

Washita sups, No. 1.F h. So a 82# 

Arkansas stone. No. 1, 4 to 0 m.F P, $1.35 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1,0 to 0 in.F P,$1.7& 

Turkey Oil Stone.4 to 8 In.. F P. 40 S 

Turkey Slips.... ..FP, $L00 a $1.60 

Lake Superior, Chase.F P, 10# 

Lake Suoerlor Slips, Chase......F P. 3ia32# 

Seneca stone. Red Paper Brand, F P.18 a 20# 

Seneca Slone. High Rounds, F P.^20 a 26# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets, F gro.$24.(k) 

Stuve Pullek. 

Joseph Dixon s...F gro |8.00. dls 10 ft 

Gem.....F gro 14.60, dls 10 ft 

Gold Me^...F gro $0.00, dls ‘26 ft 

'•Mb^.F gro $0.00, dls-ft 

Loatro.F grofk76 net 

Ruby... .....F gro $8.76 net 

RUlng Snn, 6 m. lou.F gro $6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago.^F P 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day. F gro.$6.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.F gboss, $18 

Yates’ Liquid, 2 8 5 10 gal. can t 

F gal... $0.90 .80 .70 .00 

Yates Standard Paste Polish jlO-lb cans, per lb.. 15 # 

Jet Blaca.F gro $8.60 

Jspan^ .F gro $.1.60 

Pirpside... F gro $2.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel.F gro $19.00 

fTtaeka* BmMUf #ko. 

X List. Jan. 2.1888. 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dts 72Wftl0ft2 ft 

Steel Carpet Taexs.dls 72Jvfti0ft2 ft 

Swedes Iron Carpet Tacks.dlt 72i4ftl0&2 ft 

American Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 7uftl0ft2 ft 

Swedes Iron Tacks.dUb7^1iift2ft 

Swedes Iron Opbolsterera’Tacks...dls 07l4ftlOft2 % 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 67^ftl0ft % 

Tin’d Sw’des Iron Uphoi’ers’Taoks.dls 07^ftioft2 % 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 67^ioft2 ft 

Tinned Qtmp and Lace Tacks.dls e7)4ftl0ft2 1 

Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tsuiks ....dls 67Hftiuft2 ft 

Sweaes Iron Miners’ Tacks..dls 071aftlOft2 ft 

Sercdes Iron BUI Posters* or Railroad Tacks. 

dls 07)4ftlOft2ft 

Swedes Steel Tacks, all kinds (Swedes Iron price 

..dls72Hfti0&2ft 

^pper 8i>$ftl0ft2 ft 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout NaLs. 

Finishing Nalls. ais ooftioftx % 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.......dls 00ftl0ft2 ft 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nails.dls eoftiofts ft 

Basket NalU. dls OOftlO&i ft 

C^ommon and Patent Brads.^...dls 0Ufti0ft2 ft 

Bungarlan Nalls.disOOftlOftx ft 

Chair Nalls......dls 0Oftluft2 ft 

Zinc Glalsers* PolnU.40fti0ft2 ft 

Cigar BOX halls . .oU 46ftloft2 i 

Picture-Frame PolnU.dls 45ftl0ft2 ft 

Looking-Glass Tacks. dls 46ftioft2 ft 

Leatnered Carpet Taeks..dls 46ftlu&2 f 

Brush Tacks....dU 46&loft2 ft. 

Shoe Finders’.List Jan. 2, 1888. dls lu B 10ft6 1 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1, 1880 : 

Slivered.dls SOftlOftlOft 

Japanned.dls 20ftl0ftl0 ft 

Oouble-Dointed Tacks.86 ft 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dis 60ftl0 ft 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See NaUs, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. H. ft E. Mfg. Co.’s Ust.. ..dis aoivio ft 

Tap Berun.—Common and BIuh .dls aoftio i 

ives* Tap Borers.dls 88)^ ft 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo...dls SOftlO (A 80 ft 

Clark's...dU 88VS (A 36 ft 

Tapeot Sleaaaring.—American.dis 26ftio ft 

Spring... .dls 40 ft 

(mesurman’s.Regular list dls 26 d SO ft 

Tkermpmetem.—Tin Case.dU 80 B 80ftlo ft 

Thimble &ikelne«—See Skeins. 

Ttee« Bale. 

Steel Wire. Standard list....dls 60ftl0ft6 ft 

Tinners* 8hears« 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. ft W.)... .dis 80 ^ 26 « 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. MaUlnson ft Co.dis 83Hf 

Tinware. 

Stamped. Japanned ft Pleoed, list Jan. 20.1^’ 

.,... .dls 70ftlC ft, /0ftl0ft6 ft 

Tire Bendera. Upsettera, dkc. 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsettera.dls 16 ft 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 4 lls 15 ft 

Tobnoce CauerSf * 

Enterprise Mfg. Ca (Champion)...dls SOftlO • 80 ft 

Wood Bottom. ........F dos $6.00^ $6.86 

All Iron.F doa $4.26 

Nashua Look Oo.’s.F doa $18.00, dls 60 • 66 ft 

Wilson’s.dis 66 ft 

Sargent’s.F dos $:M, dls 66ftl0 ft 

Acme.F dos $20.00, dls 40 ft 

Transom Ailfcere 

Wollensak’s Patent Iron Bronsed.. .dls 60 ft 

Belher’s nronxed Iron Bods list Jan. 1,1887.d1s 60ft2 ft 
Belher’s Beal Bronse or Nickel Plau. Ust Jan. 1, 

1887.dts 60ft2 ft 

Excelsior. .dls 60ftl0ft2 ft 

Shaw’s...dls 60ft 10 

Psyson’s UnlversaL...dls 40 (■ 40ftl0 ft 

Crown and Star.dls 60 f 

Traps* 


Newbonse.dls 86 • 40ft6 ft 

uneidn Pattm.....dls 70 B 70ft6 ft 

Game. Blak^a Patent.....dls ftOftiOat ft 

jfffuff cMul Red— 

Mouse. Wood. Choker....F doa holes. 

Moose, Bound Wire.F dos IL 6 O. dls 10 ft 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.F doa 12.60, dls 10 S 

Mouse. Catoh-’em-aUve. F doa $2.60. dls 16 ft 

Mouse, *’ Bonansa **...F gross $10 ae% 

Mouse. Delusion.F gross $18.00, dls 16 ft 


Bat. ’’Decoy '*.F groes no.oo. dls 10 ft 

Ideal.F gross no 

Cyclone ...F gross $646 

Hotchkiss Metallic Moose, 6-hole traps....F dos 90# 
In full cases.F dos 76# 

Lothn^s ]£flek and Plastering...dle85 ft 

Heed’s Brick and PlasteHng.dls 16 ft 

Disston’s Brick and Plasterings...dls 26 B 26ftl0 ft 

Peace’s Plasurlng.dls 26 ft 

Clement ft Maynard’S..dls 20 ft 

Bose’s BnoK.Ois 16 B 20 ft 

Brsde’s Brick. du 26 ft 

WorraU’s Brick and Plastertng.du 20 ft 

Garden. dls 70 ft 

~ “ ... dls 2611 


s.dlsAOft 

B. 

SO# 

20# 

28# 


•' Handtf ...18# 28# ... 

•* Sand >4 ” ....18# 28# .. 

•« QuxAQ ** ...10# 27# .... 

ass, MandS ” .48B60# 

>tton. U ft BaDs...26# 


Trt era.—Butter and Oheeee.. 

Traeks» Wareheaea* dke. 

B. ft L. Block Co.*8 Ust, 1%.... .... 

Tnbea. Boiler.—See Pipe 
Twine* BC. 

No. 9. Flax Twine,!# and 14 ft Balls..»22# 

No. 12. ” " ” —.21# 

No. 18. •• •• fiandS " 

No. 24. “ ** "- 

So. 80, 

No. 204. Mattrass, j 

Chalk Line, Cotton. i,_....—, 

Mason Line, Linen, Vi ** .66# 

2-Ply Hemp, )# and h h Balls (Sipnng Twine)......IIM# 

8 Ply Hemp. 1 % Balls.12 B 

S-Ply Hemp, 1)4 b Balls.U B llS# 

(Cotton Wrapping, 6 BalU to P.16# B Id# 

^8.4 and olny Jnte, 14 h Balls...10# 

Wool...0^# B 0J4# 

Paper. 1S#B 1$# 

Cotton Mops-6.9,12 and 16 » to doa.18# 

\r\mom. 

T SoUdBox... dlseOBOfftOft 

ffnrffllfl 

Fisher ft Norris Double Screw.dls I6ftl0 ft 

Stephens*...dls 26 B 80 ft 

Howard’s. dls 40 ft 

Bonney's.. .dlB40ftl0ft 

Millers Falls..diS 40 B 4^ ^ JO ft 

Trenton.(Us 40ft6 40ftl0 ft 

MerrUi’s..dtol6B20ft 

Sargent’s.dls OOftloJ^Oft 

Backus and Union. dls 40ft 

Double Screw ..dls 16ftl0 ft 

Prentiss.dU 80ft6 B 26 ft 

^Slm^ionjs Adlnstabie....r u40 2 

Bonney’s. Nos. 2 ft 8.F doa 116.00. dU 4 ftlO ft 

Steam’s....dU 83HftlO B 3.mft10ftl0 ft 

Steam’s SUent Saw Vises.dls 33V B 86 ft 

Sargent’s..dU OOHklO ft 

Hopkins’. ....F doa$17.60 uislOft 

Beading.dls 40ftl0 ft 

Wentworth.. .dU SOftlO ft 

Combination Hand Vise.F gro. MOO 

CoweU Hand Vises.dftSO ft 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises. .dls 10 ft 

W agon Boxes. _ 

Per lb....JB4# 

ftVagOB Jacks, 

Da'sy^..F dos $4.00. dls 25 ft 

asker Oactora. 

Smith’s Patent..F dos 112.00, dU JOftlOttO ft 

Johnson’s." 

Penny’s .....F doa PoLJ 

Appleton’s ..F___^ 

Bonney’s .dls SOftlO ft 

. > ^ ^ H ^ 

daubers.... . i 64# ^ 89# 8W 8)# 

In lots less than 200 p, F P, add )##, 6-P TOzes 1 
Ust 

Wedgea.-Iron.F P 8 ) 4 # 

Steel .«F P 4 # 

Well Bnekots, Chtlvanlxod.^ ^ 

Hill’s.F dos .,12 QL. $4.26 : 14 at., |646 

Iron Clad.F doa., 14 qt.. $4.26 B {LM 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.F oos $4.21 B $4.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.F dos $4.0t B $M 

Well Wkeelo-8 in., $2.26: 10 in.. $2.70« 12 m., 

$ 3.21 . 


los 112.00, dU JOftlOftlO ft 
....F dos$lL00.dls8IMft 
I.J14; Jai^d. $10. .dto 65 ft 
,.F dos $ 1 X 00 . dU OOftlO ft 




Market. Br. ft Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dU 76B76M f 

Market. Oopnvred. Noe. 0 to 18.dls 70B70ftl0 % 

Market. Garranlsed. Noe. 0 to 18.dU 06ftl0 f 

MarkeA Tin’d. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18.. 

dls ft7UBe7>4ft6 ft 

Stone Br. ft Ann’d. Nos. 10 to 18.dls TO^ft6cA76 s 

Stone. Bright ft Ann’d. Nos. 19 to20.dls 76& r(A75ftl0 ft 
Stone.Br. ft Ann’d, Noe. 27to 80...dls 76fti0ft6<A80 $ 
Stone. Tin’d. Tin’d Ust, Nos. 18 to 30..dU 70ftir(A76 f 

Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dl« 72H(A76 « 

(Hilvanlsed Fence.dls O6(A06ft61 

Annealed Fence. Nos. 8 ft 9.dls 7cB7eft6 % 

Annealed Grace. Nos. 10 to 14.. ..dls 76B76ft6 1 

Brass, list. Jan.i8.’84.dis 16 B 20 f 

Cooper. Ust Jan. 18,1884.dU 20 B 26 ft 

Barn Kenoe....See Trade Bomii 

Wire on SdooIs .w.dls 06 % 

Maitn's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40 ft 

Maim’8 Brass and Copoer Wire on Spools.dls 80 ft 

Cast Steel Wire.dU 60 ft 

Stuta* Steel Wire.»|0.00 to A. dto 80S 

Steel Music Wire, Hoe. 12 to 80... .56# F P 

Picture Wire.dto dOftlOft 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.F1000 $9.00, dto 26 ft 

Wire Clotnee Unea See Llnee. 

Wire Clolk* HeUljig. 

Paloted Screen Cloth, No. 84 . F 100 sq ft.81.90 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 83, F 100 sq. ft.gaOO 

Galvanised Wire Netting.oto TOftlO B 76 ft 

Wire ( 4 oode.—Bee Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Bope.-Ltot May 1.1886....ft 

Wrenehee.—Amenean Adjustable.dto 46 a 

Ba^’s Adjustable ”8.dto 40ft] 0 B 60 « 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dlt 40ftl< B 60 ft 

Coes’ Genuine...dto 66ftS » 

OoZ* ” Mechanics”*....dto 66ftl0ft8 ft 

Girard Standard.^....dto 70^0 ft 

Lamson ft Sessions* Engineers*.dto OOftlO ft 

Lamson ft Sessions* Standard.dto 70ftl0 ft 

Coes' Pattern, WrongUt.') 

Girard Agiicultoral.I ly,. aom 80ftAa 

Lamson ft Sessions’ AgrlonltnrnL.. f » 

Sterling Wrought... .J ^ ^ 

Bemto ft GaU*B Patent Oomblnatloa.dto 86 ft 

Bern’s ft CaU’s Merrick’s Pattern .dto 86 ft 

Bemto ft CaU’s Brlgg’s PatUr«M.^..dto W ft 

Bemls ft Call’s Cyunder or Gas Pipe...dto 40ft6 ft 

Bemls ft CaU’s No. 8 Pipe.S 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright)..f&OO. dto 60ftl0 f 

The Favorite Pook^ {Bright) ...F dM $4.00. dto 40ft 

Webr’er’s Patent O^blnatlOT... .dto W ft 

Boardman’s.dto 21 ftlO ft 

Always Heady.dto 26ft6 s 

AlUgator... dls 60 2 

Donohue’s E^neer. .dto SOftlO ft 

Acme. Blight.dto 0Oft8 g 

Asme, Nickeled.dto fOftSft 

Walkers.dto 66ft8ft 

Diamond.. ....dto 40 ft 

Diamond Patent Steel .....dto 40 ft 

Wringers. Clotkea* 

LLitJau.lO $2.50 off. 

8tApSs^f£ks^te!!^lir Jan. lS,f87.dto SO ftS OBSOAtB 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Sei-lember 18, 1^88 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1888. 

The foliow^ing quotation] are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND STKEIi. 

Bar Iron 0*om Store. 

Common Iron: 

to 2 In. round and square.. 1 « i on 9 
Refined Iron: 

to 2 in. rounJ and square..) 

1 to 4 in. X % to in.Vf lb 2.10 <a 

to 6 In. X ^ to 1 in .t 

1 to 6 in. X k and M6 . ^ 1b 2.30 2 4< 

Rods—^ and 11-16 round and sq..5p Ib 2.‘» ^ 2.34 

Bands-1 to 6 x 816 to No. 12.19 lb 2.30 2.44 

** Burden Best '* Iron, base price.. 19 6.00 (^ ... f 

Burden's H. B. & 8." Iron, base 

prtce.V lb 2 80 (a ....4 

“Ulster".lb lb 8.10 to ....4 

Norway Rods .4 00 © 5 004 

Ifferchani Steel fl-om Store. 

Per pound. 

Opra-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots.24^4 (ft 64 

Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8^4 94 

Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

smaU lots .5^4 (a 64 

For Ciassiflcatlon and Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste'^l AHsoclailon of the United States. June J, 
1888, see Thr Iron Age, June 21, 18H8. 

Sheet Iron fl^om Store. 

Common American. R. O. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.^ lb 2.7.3 @ 2.804 «.25 @.4 

17 to 2C .^ lb 2.85 to 8 (Vf 3.25 @ 8.50 f 

21 to 24.^ lb 8 00 @ 8.104 8..50 to .4 

25and J6....1» lb 8 20 wv .... 8.50 to.4 

27 .19 lb 8.85 to S.rr^f 8.75 to.4 

28 .;.Vlba.60 to. 4 4.00 to.4 

B B. 2(1 qual. 

Galy’d, 14 to 20, ^ lb. 4.50 to - •. 4 88 to.4 

OalT’d, 1 to 24. lb, 4.87^ to .... 4.75 to.4 

Galv’d. 25 to 28, ^ lb. 5 25 to.... 5.12 to .4 

Galv'd. 27.lb. 5.6 to. 5.48 to.4 

GalT’d.28. 191b, 6 00 to. 6.K)to. . 4 

Patent Planished.^ lb A 104 B. 94 

Russia.1? lb 9U4 to 104 

American Cold Rolled B. B.^ 54 to 74 

Ensltsli Steel fFon> Store. 

Best Cast.I^t lb 15 4 

Extra Cast .lb l6i^ to 17 4 

Swaged, Cast.lb 16 4 

Best Double Shear.lb 15 4 

Blister. 1st quality.V lb 12^ 

German Steel, Best. Tb 10 4 

2d quality.lb 9 4 

M quality.B> 8 4 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.V 11 > 15 4 

2d quahty.tb 14 4 

8d quality. .%»lb 12^ 

niETAhS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca. Pigs.254 

Straits. Pigs.2.54. 

Eoglisn, Pigs.244 

Straits in Bars..264 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.$6 75 to IfG 00 

" • 10.12x13.6.<0to 6 25 

" “ . iC, 14 X 20 . 6 75 to 6.00 

" .rC.20x28.lJ.25to 12.‘0 

" " ... ..IX,J0xl4.7.25to T.50 

“ ** .IX. 12^12.7..50to 7 75 

" .IX. 14 X 20 . 7 25 to 7.51 

" •• .IX, 20 X 28.15.25 to 15 50 

‘ “ .DC, 12^x17. 5.5(1 to 5 75 

" " .UX. 12*4 X 17.7.00 to 7 25 

CaUandGrade.IC. lOx 14.ije.oo 

" " .1C. 12x12. 6 25 

" " .10.14x20. b 00 


Alia way Grade.. 


...IX. lOx 14. 

...IX. 12x 12. 

...IX, 14x20 . .. 

. .IC. lOx 14. 

...IC, 12x 12 . .. 

...IC. 14 x 20. 

...1C, 20 x 28. 

...IX. 10 X 14 . 

...IX, 12 X 12. 

. ..rX, 14 X 20. 


$5.25 to 
5..50to 
. 5.25 to 
io.;5 to 
6.25 to 
6 50 to 
6.2.5 to 


Sheet a>,d Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the .\8sooiation of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10, 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

5 fl Si Weights per square foot and prices 
.g I J per pound. 


" " .IX, 20 x 28. 12.50 

" " ...DC. 12^xl7. 5.00 to ... 

** " . .DX, 124 X 17. 6.00 to .... 

Coke Plates —Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20_SS.Ot) to .... 

10 x 20 . 7.50 to 7.65 

20x28.10.26 ;a» • •• 

IX, 10 X 14, 14 X 20. 5.75 

BV Grade.-IC. 10 x 14. 14 x 20. ..4.70 to 

Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 

Dean Grade.-iC. 14 x 20.$4.62U to 

20x2S.9S»to ... 

IX, 14x20. 6.624 to .... 

20 x 28. 11.374 to .... 

Abecame Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 .4.50 to .... 

20 x 2 «. 9.00 to .... 

IX, 14 x20. 6..50@ ... 

20 x^.10.80 

Jin Boiler Plates. 

1XX, 14 X 26. 112 sheets.$12.50 to fl«.'3 

1XX,14x28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 ® 

IXX,14x81. 112 sh ets . 14.26 to 

Copper. 

Duty:' Pig, iBar and Ingot. 4^; Old Copper, 8 < 
191 b. Manufactuied (including all articles of 
whi ch Coupe / is a ^ omponent of chief value;, 
411 ad vuloreip. 

Ingot. 

iMke .to 18 ^ 

"Anchor " Brand,.(a 17.60^ 
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Over 84 in.wide 2H 30 


All Bath Tub Sneets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.30 0.32 0 36 

Bolt Copper, 4 diameter and over, per 

pound.25< 

Circles, 60 Inches In diameter and less, 8 cenbi 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Hrcles over tO inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 Inches diameter, 6 cents pound 

advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
f^vance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
fojt and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled (Topper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per squsre foot. 2 cents per ^und over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier. 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to squaie foot.29^ 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 mches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each...8< 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .30f 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x bO 

in.), each.15^ 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

in.), each.12< 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 62 

in.) each..12< 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. . 24 < 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Braaa and Copper Tubes. 


Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

% Incn Ib.60< 4 inch 19 lb.47< 

4 “ " . 4U 4 " " 4K 

4 " " .42^ 4 " " SQd* 

" .40< 4 " " .37^ 

4 “ “ .-W 4 “ “ -W 

I “ " . 37 ^ I “ " .34«‘ 

14 “ “ .“ *• . 81 ^ 

Roll and Slieet Brass. 

Discount from list.10 to 1^ 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.60 1? 100 lb. 

Western Spelter. 54 ^ 

‘‘ bergrnport ".84e 

‘‘Bertha’’.74 to 8< 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 24^ lb. 

600 lb casks.64f 

Per lb. U 

Ijead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 19 100 lb. Old Lead, lb. Pipe 
and Sheets! 3^ ^ lb. 

American. . 

Newark.64e 

Bar. 6<f 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. 74 ^ 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trede discount.1.5^ 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subje.-t to trade discount. 8^ 

Bolder. 

4 ({^ 4 (Guaranteed). 15C 

kxtra Wiping. i:i<t 

The prices of the many other qualit’es of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to cumposiiion. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.19 lb 134 to 14^ 

Halletts . " I 14 if 

Plambe**#’ Brass Itork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55A10<S:2 

(Ground '«toDS, Hydrant CTocks, Ac.55A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.55&10A2 


Corporation Cocks, "Mueller’ Pattern, from 

Western list. 66A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing (}ockB.....'^OAlOA2 

Compression Basin (Tocks.50A10A2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.60A10A2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.60A10A2 

Com pres-ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.60AlO^ 

Comprt>8sioD Double Bath Cocks. .60A10^ 

Compression Bibl^, Urinal Cocks, Pill Cocks. 
Stops, Hopt^r Ckx;ks. Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.6OAI0A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.66A10A2 

Bath and Wash Tray PIuts.65A10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basm 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves. Cistern 
Valve<i, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Cloeet 

Vatves and Suction Baskets. ..56A;10ift2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 56A10A2 
Boiler Couplings, Oround Face, per set 

$1.‘26.dislO 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per fet.$1.2n.. .dls 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56A10A2 

Union Joints.60A10&2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles anc Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.6.5A10A2 

Hose Goods . 56A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters* Brass and 
Iron UPork. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.GOtlOAt 

Finishr-d Brass Globe Valves, with F'oiisbed 

Brass Woeeis.4OA10AJ 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

6C1&10&2 

Brass Glolie Angle and Comer Valves.... .60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.6OA10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frmk’s Patent. 

bOAlOJtt 

Brass Crv>s8 and Check Valves.60A10^ 

Brass ('heck Valves... GOAKMM 

Brass Hose Valves.60A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves. . 60Al0t2 

Brass safety Valves..60A10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50A1‘^A2 

Brass Whistle Valves.6i)A10&2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50AICA2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves.5(1A10&2 

Brass Steam Cocks. 674^10^ 

Brass Service, Meter and Unijn Meter 

Cocks.574A10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water (}auges and Oil Cups.. 

60A10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug, Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

60A10A2 

Brass Lubricators.6O&10A2 

Brass Air Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Air Cocks. .. .eOAlOAS 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55A10A2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50A10&2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50A10A2 

Brass Test Pumps.50A10A2 

Brasa Steam Fittings, Rough.(KiAIOAi 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2>'A10A2 

Brass Union Joints...GOA 1012 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nlpoles .. ..55A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 66A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle. Cross and Checx 

Valves .65A10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pres8iir»», 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65A10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.:... 65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.65A10A2 

Mlscellaneons. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.7DA10 

Plugs and Bushings.75A10 

Malleable Iron Unions..674 

Malleable Iron Fittings.25 

Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Pamters’_19 lb 22 to 244 

*• Ordinary. 64 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 to 134 

" “ best. 284 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 84; assorted cans. 114 

Blue, Prussian, fait to best.40to^ 

“ •• " inofl.45 to 554 

" (Chinese dry :. 704 

" Ultramarine.18 to 304 

Brown, Spanish. 144 

Van Dyke.10 to 1*4 

Dryers. Patent American..ass'd cans, 94; km 74 

Green, Chrome . 15 © ^ 

Green, (Throme in oil.14 18 to 254 

Green, Paris.good, 204; best, 254 

(jreen, Paris in oil .good, 804; best, 854 

Iron 'aiTit Bright Red..^ B) 244 

Iron Paint, Brown . ^ Ib l44 

Iron Paint, Purple.»lb^ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red —Ifi m 644 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red-.i9 ®> 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.V lb 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.191b64 

Litharge. 644 

Mmerai Paints.2 44 

Orange Mineral.104 

Red T^ad. American.6W 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.65 tofl <0 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 114 ; kegs, 84 

Red Indian Dry.9 to II 4 

Rose Pink . .10 to 
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The Harlow Antomatic Lubricator. 


^ A new form of lubricator, ingenious in 
construction, and positive and automatic 
in action, is at present being put on the 
market by Mr. Amos Aller, 109 Liberty 
street, New York. The engraving which 
we publish on this page, representing both 
^gesmenl and sectional views, clearly explain 


cup is filled with oil, and the quantity to 
be taken from this reservoir and delivered 
to any part of the machine to be lubricated, 
is determined by the use of the numbered 
wheel at left. This is more clearly shown 
in the vertical section. Fig. 2, the wheel 
there being marked A. 

In Fig. 2 the outlet valve is marked D; 
F is a strainer over the suction chamber 


cap; P, valve chamber; Q, nut and spring 
in lower part of valve ch^ber; R, valve; 
V, nipple, to screw into steam pipe. 

Being operated by some moving portion 
of the engine or machine to be lubricated, 
the Harlow lubricator starts and stops with 
the engine or machine being lubricated, 
without requiring attention from the en¬ 
gineer or operator. The oil is fed to any 



1 .—General View of Lubricator. 




Fig. 3.— Vertical Section of Sight Feed. 



Fig. 4 .—Enlarged View of Suction Chamber. 


THE HARLOW AUTOMATIC LUBRICATOR FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE AND STATIONARY ENGINES. 


tbe arrangement of the device and its 
method of working. 

An examination will show that the lub¬ 
ricator is practically a pump, worked 
through a rack and pinion combination, 
B C, seen in Fig. 2. The rod A in Fig. 1 
receives its motion from some moving por¬ 
tion of the machine to be lubricated, and 
conveys this motion to the pump plunger 
within the reservoir cup. As the lever to 
which the rod is attached is hung on an 
axle, the rod may be carried to any desired 
angle to receive its motion. The reservoir 


and U represents the suction port; H is a 
removable base. An enlarged view of the 
suction chamber is given in Fig. 4. In 
Fig. 3 we show a vertical section of the 
si^t-feed, which, we need perhaps 
scarcely remark, is fitted in between the 
exit-pipe of the lubricator proper and the 
point at which the lubricant is to be de¬ 
livered. The engraving explains itself, 
though, to be more explicit, we add the 
following reference letters: J, valve stem; 
K, union; U, packing for glass tube; MM, 
lock nuts; N, base, holding glass tube; O, 


desired spot in perfectly regulated quanti¬ 
ties, either in small drops at frequent in¬ 
tervals, or in large drops less frequently, 
or the oil may be delivered in a nearly con¬ 
tinuous stream, at the pleasure of the oper¬ 
ator. This regulated supply not only insures 
economy in oil, but gives an even, perfect 
and continuous lubrication. Any oil, thick 
or thin, if free from grit, may be used. 
The cup can be filled at any moment while 
the en^ne or machine being lubricated is 
in operation, without causing any leak 
either of oil or steam. 
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The device is not affected by varying 
temperature, and can be used in the most 
exposed situations without dancrer of freez¬ 
ing, as there is no water used in or about 
it. Its different parts are alt made to 
gauges, so that in case of breakage they 
can be easily and quickly replaced. 


Industries of Providence, R. I. 


The Franklin Machine Company, better 
known as the old Franklin Foundry, has 
nearly completed the first of an order of 
five web perfecting printing presses, which 
is a new departure for these works, and, so 
far as known, for any machine works in 
this city. The work is being done for the 
Duplex Ihinting Press Company, of Battle 
Creek, Mich. The machine, which is 21 
feet long and 4 feet 6 inches high, is in¬ 
tended to print 32, 64, 128 or 256 page 
pamphlets, fold, wire-stitch and cover them 
at a speed, for the smaller number of 
pages, of 80,000 copies per diem. In the 
stitching and covering alone one of these 
machines supplants over 100 girls, who did 
the work by hand. All the presses made 
by the Duplex Company have for their 
groundwork the inventions of the late 
Joseph L. Cox, and they bear his name 
The new press appears to be quite simple. 
It has but one plate cylinder, flanked on 
either side by an impression cylinder of 
equal diameter. The paper is fed from a 
roll on a standard near the floor, and, as in 
the Bullock press, is cut before entering 
the machine. After having one side 
printed, the sheet,, which entered on the 
right, is carried by tapes over the top of 

_4._TT_ 


Providence and Worcester Railway 

Company. 613,620 

Rhode Island Locomotive Works- 365,120 

Slater Mill and Power Company- 146,960 

Thomas J. HUl. 255,720 

Rhode Island Tool Company. 151,720 

Mr Benjanun Easton, Jr., Sheriff of 
Newport County, who, alx)ut two years 
ago, purchased the coal mine property in 
Portsmouth, R. I., but for agricultural 
rather than for mining purposes, is nego¬ 
tiating for the sale of the property to the 
Worcester Steel Works, who propose to 
utilize the mine. The mine has been 
abandoned for a number of years as im¬ 
practicable to be profitably worked. The 
coal is not good for home consumption, 
but is considered of fair quality for smelt¬ 
ing purposes, and it is for this purpose 
that the Worcester Steel Works propose to 
use it. They intend to begin at once, 
upon the completion of the purchase, the 
work of pumping out the mine, which 
will consume considerable time, as it has 
been abandoned so long that the shafts 
are practically filled up. It is possible 
that the company may transfer their works 
to the neighborhood of the mine, which 
would seem to be a more advantageous 
plan than the shipping of the coal mined 
to the present location of the works at 
Worcester. The sale is expected to be 
consummated in a few days. 

Two of the railroads running into this 
city have introduced, to some extent, an 
improvement which, while it may not be 
noticed by one passenger in a hundred, 
nevertheless contributes to his comfort in 
marked degree, and is a measure of 
safety and even of economy in the long 
run. It is probably known to all who use 


the press to the extreme left. Here It is 
earned down slightly until what was the 
rear edge is seized by the grippers of a 
platen cylinder and is presented to the 
plate cylinder at another part of its revo¬ 
lution, and the second side is printed. 
The sheet then goes off into a folaer with 
adjustable guiding throat and double de¬ 
livery, and is then folded as many times as 
may be desired, and stitched with steel 
wire. Another attachment still, in the 
form of a supplementary press, will print 
a cover and insert it at the proper place, 
to be finished up and folded with the 
pamphlet. 

Mr. John H. Brown, a former resident 
of this city, has for the past eight years 
been at work perfecting a machine for the * 
economical decortication of the fibers of 
tropical plants, valuable to the textile and 
paper making industries, and now has his 
machines in successful operation. 

The Board of Assessors have completed 
a revaluation of city property, consisting 
of real and personal estate. The total is 
$186,758,700, of which $86,837,840 is per¬ 
sonal, the increase over the preceding 
year’s valuation being $2,781,980. Among 
the persons and corporations taxed for 
more than $50,000 are the following: 

American Screw Company.$1,048,520 

Armington & Sims Engine Company 89,200 

Amos C. Barstow and wife. 534,080 

Barstow Stove Company. 94,960 

Boston and Providence Railroad 
Company: 

Core street station.$380,180 

India Point station.. 141,580 

- 521,760 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company_ 376,940 

Builders’ Iron Founc&y. 127,940 

City Machine Company. 59,960 

GJeorge H. Corliss estate. 100,000 

Corli^ Steam Engine Company_ 

Franklin Foundiy and Machine 


Harris Steam Engine 


397,520 

121,000 

75,060 


William 
Company. 

Household Sewing Machine Com¬ 
pany. 273,560 

New England Butt Company. 105,260 

New York and New England Rail¬ 
road Company. 164,120 

New York, Providence and Boston 

Railroad Company. 464,640 

Nicholson File Company. 199,960 

Phenix Iron Foimdiy. 153,500 

Providence Machine Company. 167,080 


the railways that passenger cars are now 
coupled by what is known as a vertical 
plane drawbar, which has taken the place 
of the loose link and is now requir^ by 
law in most States. This, with the ac¬ 
companying buffers, makes a train practi¬ 
cally soUd, there being no slack between 
the cars to cause shocks in stopping and 
starting. The same reasons wmeh die 
tated the close coupling between cars ob¬ 
tain with even more force in regard to the 
coupling between the tender and the head 
of the train.. Some of the enpnes now 
working the Providence division of the 
Old Colony are from the company’s former 
equipment and have the Miller coupler- 
hook on the back end of the tender, the 
as on the cars, save that it is un¬ 
coupled by means of a hand wheel in place 
of the customary lever. The New York, 
Providence and Boston road has a hook 
coupler handled by a small lever. 

Some of the numerous inventions of the 
late George M. Cruickshank, of this city, 
are worthy of more than a mere mention. 
While it is generally known that he ranked 
high as a machinist it is probable that 
many, even those familiar with his line of 
business, never knew the fertility of his 
mind and the variety of his inventions. 
He was certainly one of the leading 
mechanics of New England, and his name 
was familiar in nearly every country in 
which steam is used for industrial develop¬ 
ment. His whole life was spent in the 
study of machinery, and it was said of him 
the he was able not only to understand the 
most intricate piece of mechanism, but also 
to suggest improvements, practicable and 
valuable. The peculiar ability was known 
and recognized throughout New England, 
and much of his time was spent in consul 
tation with manufacturers, who seldom if 
ever were disappointed in obtaining the 
remedies solicited. 

George Cruickshank was a born me 
chanic. He and his brother David came 
to this country in the hope of finding an 
enlarged field, and in less than five years 
after arriving in the United States George 
Cruickshank patented an invention which 
was immediately recognized as one of value 
by the engineers of both continents. While 
foreman of the Hope Iron Works he hit 


upon a plan for doing away with hemp 
packing secured around the piston-rods of 
steam engines. In March, 1871, he intro¬ 
duced his “metallic packing,” a contriv¬ 
ance as simple as it was effective, and 17 
years of use have proved its incomparable 
superiority over the old method. It con¬ 
sisted of two rings, each cut into four seg¬ 
ments, which fitted tightly to the piston- 
rod as it moved through them. The wear 
was taken up by spiral springs between 
the segments and an outside biass case. 
Power was gained by the lessening of fric¬ 
tion, and when the rod vibrated the pack¬ 
ing accommodated itself to every change 
of position. 

Mr. David Cruickshank, now in businesa 
at 243 Dyer street, was then in Boston, 
working for the Fitchburg Railroad. At 
the request of his brother he came to 
Providence, to help put the improved 
packing on the market. It was first man¬ 
ufactured at the Hope Iron Works, but in 
January, 1872, the brothers leased Charles 
A. Mann’s shop on North Main street, and 
formed a partnership under the name of 
William R. Smith & Co. George held 
the foremanship at the Hope Iron Works 
until June, 1872, when, his health failings 
he went to join Mr. Smith in Europe, to 
see to the disposing of patent rights in 
Great Britain, leaving David in charge 
of the North Main street manufactory. 
He returned in October, and the fob 
lowing month they hired a room in 
the cast end of the Dver st^ 
building occupied by George at the time 
of the fatal accident. The plant was en¬ 
larged and the firm name changed to 
George M. Cruickshank & Co. In May, 
1875, Mr. Smith withdrew, while David 
sold out his interest to George in the 
spring of 1880. But it was by the Ship- 
man engines that Mr. Cruickshank was 
best known, and it can be said that his 
reputation was world-wide soon after he 
began their manufacture. Shipman was a 
Rochester (N. Y.) mechanic, who con¬ 
ceived the idea of generating steam with 
oil for engines of light power, but his 
plan, while possessing merit, was not well 
developed. Mr. Cruickshank followed up 
the idea, and produced a boiler that an¬ 
swered every requirement. For the first 
time oil was successfully used instead of 
coal under a boiler, and a brisk export 
trade followed the completion of the en¬ 
gine. Orders came from Australia, New 
Zealand, Argentine Republic, England, 
Germany, France, Sweden, Norway and 
Austria. A company was organized in 
Boston in 1886, and for a time Mr. Cniick- 
shank was president, but soon resigned. 
The Shipman engines are used with good 
results on small river boats and in manu¬ 
facturing establishments whose machinery 
could be run with 0 horse-power or less. 
The late George H. Coiliss invariably sent 
applicants for smaller engines than he 
built to Mr. Cruickshank, and recom¬ 
mended the engines of the latter as the 
“best slide-valve engines in the world,” 
an indorsement whiA was often accom¬ 
panied by the opinion that the Dyer 
street machine-maker ranked among the 
most skilled and useful of American me¬ 
chanics. Leontdab. 


Professor Kolrausch has recently esti¬ 
mated the quantity of electricity in a flash 
of lightning. He finds that from 7 to ^ 
flashes would be required to keep an ordi¬ 
nary incandescent lamp alight for an hour. 

In the race to Edinburgh last month 
some of the best running was perform^ 
on the North-Eastern Railway, England, 
by the compound engines designed by Mr. 
Worsdell. The engines in question have 
driving-wheels 6 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
with a high-pressure cylinder 18 inch^ 
and a low-pressure cylinder 26 inches ift 
diameter by 24-inch stroke. 
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The Mason Ingot Manipnlator. the piston-rod I of the hydraulic cylinder vention and failure to patent. But as a 

- is supported on grooved rollers, K. The matter of fact Jablochkoff had, as early as 

Among recent improvements in the steel operation of the machine scarcely requires 1876, plated the cai*bons of his candles 
works of the Bellaire Nail Works, at explanation. The ingot havdng been with copper; and though the invention 
Bellaire, Ohio, is the establishment of an placed on the rollers C is manipulated in had prior to that time been patented in 
ingot manipulator, designed by Mr. Or- the usual way until it becomes necessary France by Reynier, Jablochkoff disdained 
land P. Mason, and serving the purpose to turn it. The rollers then bring it to a to recognize the Reynier patent, depend- 
of turning the ingot on the table and mpv- position which will enable it to be moved ing upon prior patents and publications; 
ing it into the desired position. The en- by the arms F. Steam or water is let into and it appears that Jablochkoff was right, 
gravings which we present on this page tbe cylinder J, moving the rack forward since the Reynier patent was subsequently 
eixplain the main features of the machine, and turning the shaft D. This causes the voided by the French courts, and held to 
which, it will be understood, is used in arms F to catch the piece on its lower cor- be anticipated by a prior Carrfi patent and 
connection with a two-high mill. ner and turn it over. After turning, if it by Van Malderen’s work in 1868. Bou- 

In the rolling operation the ingot is fed is desirable to move it still further, the ro- liguine and Tchikoleff, also in Russia, 
to the rolls by means of tables having tation is continued in the same manner, plated their carbons, and published ac- 
<iriven rollers on which the ingot lies, and and the piece may be moved to any de- counts of their practice, 
by which it is moved backward and for- sired position upon the table. The history of this feature of electric 

ward as it is passed to and fro through the The machine is simple in construction, lighting is closely paralleled by many 
rolls. During the operation it is frequently and, within certain limits, appears to be other features; and all other branches of 



Fig. A.—Plan. 


INGOT MANIPULATOR AT THE BELLAIRE NAIL WORKS, BELLAIRE, OHIO. 

necessary to turn the partially worked effective. Its economy consists in dis- j applied electricity likewise disclose similar 
piece on its edge, and also to move it from pensing with the labor of two to three' instances of anticipation. Electric light- 
one side of the table to the other. In men on each turn. The principle appears | ing, however, is so old an art in itself, 
case of a blooming mill making a variety to be correct, and only needs the trials of | although commercially young, that invent- 
of sizes, this work has always been done experience to perfect it. ors in this field cannot go far without 

by hand. By Mr. Mason’s arrangement j running foul of something which had been 

this is accomplished by power. | invented (though very likely not much 

The machine embraces a horizontal Coppered Carbons. ! employed) years before. 

shaft, D, extending under the table rollers - i 

at right angles with the rolls. On this Probably nearly every electric arc light-1 

shaft five to seven arms, F, are placed, about ing company now electroplate their car- Pictet’s New Ice Machine. 

0 feet long. The shaft is revolved by a bohs. Electrical Engineer says that | - 

pinion, G, and rack, H, driven by a hy- in the dark ages of 1879 there was an in- One of the objects creating considerable 
draulic cylinder, J. The arms F are terference in our much abused patent attention at the Jubilee Exhibition at 
•curved on the upper side, and when re- office between the two well-known in- Vienna, is the new ice machine devised by 
volved the points come up under the in- ventors, Charles F. Brush and Moses G. M. Pictet, of Geneva, who has come to 
got and turn it over. A further revolu- Farmer, in relation to the coppering of Vienna to personally superintend his ex- 
tion moves it into the desired position, electric light carbons, and it was held by hibit and introduce this machine in 
The length of stroke of the hydraulic cyl- Paine, commissioner, that Farmer had in- Austria. In general principles the machine 
inder is such as to allow the shaft D, with vented the process in controversy before does not differ from others, but there are 
its arms, to make one complete revolution. Brush, but had also abandoned it, so that some important modifications in detail. 
Prom Pig. 1 it will be noticed that the while priority was therefore awarded to Instead of using sulphurous acid, as in his 
arms extend upward betwe|en the rollers Brush proforma, the invention was thrown previous machines, M. Pictet uses a mixt- 
•C C. The rack H which is attached to open to the public by Farmer’s prior in- ure of sulphurous acid and carbonic acid. 
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to which we referred at greater length 
about a year ago, and which has received 
the name of “ liquide pictet.” The boil¬ 
ing point of this liquid under atmospheric 
pressure is at —19° C. and at a temperature 
of 50° C. the pressure of the gas is only 
half that of pure sulphurous acid. The 
inventor has some theory, according to 
which there takes place an actual chemical 
combination of the molecules of the two 
gases when they are being liquefied under 
pressure, and it is due to this property 
that the work expended in compression is 
much smaller than in any other working 
agent. The “liquide pictet ” is not in- 
fiammable, and can even be used f-^r the 
extinction of fires. It has the further ad¬ 
vantage of leaving a greasy dew upon the 
surfaces of the cylinder, piston-rod, valves, 
&c., rendering special lubrication unne¬ 
cessary. The generator consists of a sys¬ 
tem of seamless copper pipes communicat¬ 
ing with a chamber, at the bottom of 
which the liquid enters, while the gas is 
drawn off from the upper part. The ar¬ 
rangement of pipes is such as to facilitate 
an efficient circulation throughout the 
whole of the generator. The pump is pro¬ 
vided with clack valves, but to avoid the 
risk of breakage each valve is controlled 
by two springs, one pressing it down on 
its seat, and the otner acting as a stop 
when it rises. 


Edison’s Phonograph in England. 


The expectation that Mr. Edison’s pho¬ 
nograph would soon be rendered loud¬ 
speaking ” —capable, that is to say, of 
communicating its message to several 
hearers at once, without the intervention 
of tubes extending from the instrument to 
their ears—^has already been abundantly 
fulfilled, according to the London Times, 
Colonel Gouraiid received a large party of 
visitors recentlv, in order to exhibit to 
them the second instrument which he has 
received from America, and which, being 
furnished with a sort of speaking trumpet, 
from which its sounds issue, is distinctly 
audible to a large group of persons. It 
was accompaniea by a set of cylinders car¬ 
rying the traces of much talking, as well 
as of much vocal and instrumental music, 
and all these, when they were put into the 
machine, yielded up their record with 
truly marvelous fidelity. One cylinder 
had been impressed with the habitual 
noises of Mr. Edison’s workshop, and the 
listeners were entertained by a succession 
of sounds produced in the first instance 
on an anvil, with sandpaper, by a sound¬ 
ing telegraph and in various other ways 
too numerous to mention. Another cylin¬ 
der addressed the company in Mr. Edison’s 
name and in his voice, while a third yielded 
up a song from Faust, and a fourth, “The 
Barefooted Friar,” the traces upon all 
these having been made in America. Mrs. 
Shaw, the lady who is widely known as 
“ La Belle Siffieuse,” was among the com¬ 
pany, and, after she had whistled to a cyl¬ 
inder, the phono^aph was made to repro¬ 
duce her notes with astonishing accuracy, 
and, presumably in consequence of the 
more intense character of the vibrations, 
much more loudly than those of speech or 
song. 


Engine and Boilers of an Old 
Warship. 

The London Engineer in a recent issue 
published a number of interesting engrav¬ 
ings showing the arrangement of engines 
and boilers fitted on board the British war¬ 
ship Terrible in 1842: 

The Terrible was the most powerful 
warship at that date. She was 1847 tons 
burden, with a length between perpendic¬ 
ulars of 226 feet and a breadth of beam of 
42 feet 6 inches. The engines were of 
500 nominal horse-power, and worked up 


to about 2000 indicated power, with a 
pressure of steam of 7 pounds per square 
inch, the engines making 15 to 16 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. There were four cylin¬ 
ders, 72 inches diameter, with a stroke of 
8 feet. The boilers were double-ended 
tubular boilers placed across the vessel and 
fired athwartships. They were four in num¬ 
ber, two being placed forward and tw'o 
abaft the engines; these w^ere the first 
tubular boilers of large size that were fitted 
in an Admiralty vessel. There were in all 
24 furnaces, with an area of fire-grate of 
437 square feet, and 3360 tubes 2J inches 
diameter and 5 feet long, the boilers hav¬ 
ing altogether a heating surface of 12,700 
square feet; each boiler weighed 26 tons. 
About the time that these engines were 
fitted a demand had arisen for engines of a 
lighter description than the old side-lever 
engines and that would occupy less space 
in the vessel. Among the different types 
that came into use at the time engines of 
similar description to those of the Terrible 
were among the most successful, and be¬ 
tween the years 1841 and 1851 55 sets of 
these engines were fitted into vessels hav¬ 
ing a total power of 48,000 horses. The 
Terrible was always looked upon as a most 
successful vessel. Her sea qualities were 
fully tested during the fearful gale at 
Balaclava on October 25, 1854, when the 
steamship Prince and so many other vessels 
were lost. On that occasion the Terrible 
towed a line-of-battle ship out of the Bay 
in the teeth of the gale into a place of 
safety. The t 3 rpe of engines built for and 
fitted in the Terrible was largely em¬ 
ployed in the Italian, Russian, Spanish, 
Turkish and Danish navies, as well as the 
British. • 


Professor Clansins. 

Germany’s foremost physicist. Dr. 
Rudolph Julius Emanuel Clausius, died 
on the 24th and was buried on the 27th 
ult., at Bonn, on the Rhine. From the 
London Engineer we extract the following 
brief biographical sketch: 

Dr. Clausius was bom at COslin, in 
Pommerania, on the 2d of January, 1822, 
and finished his academical studies at Ber¬ 
lin, where he also began his teaching 
career as private tutor at the university, 
and was at the same time lecturer on 
physics at the Artillery College. In 1855 
he was called as Professor of Physics to 
the Polytechnic school at Zurich, and was 
then installed there, in 1857, to the chair 
in the same science at the University. In 
1867 he returned to his fatherland as pro¬ 
fessor at WUrzburg, and lastly he joined 
the corps of professors at the Fried. Wil¬ 
helm University at Bonn, where he be¬ 
came one of its most distinguished orna¬ 
ments. As an authority and teacher on 
the subject of heat he took a prominent 
rank. Clausius was the first to confirm 
and place the cmde discoveries on the 
theory of heat promulgated by Dr, Mayer, 
of Heilbron, on a rigidly scientific basis in 
his treatise on the mechanical theory of 
heat, completed in two volumes in 18fi4 to 
1867, the foundation of which he had laid 
at Zurich in 1857 in his popular treatise 
entitled “The Nature of Heat Compared 
with that of Light and Sound. ” Besides the 
above works he wrote the two books, 
“ The Potential Function and the Poten¬ 
tial” and “Concerning the two Chief 
Propositions in the Mechanical Theory of 
Heat.” Most of our readers are so well 
acquainted with the important works of 
Clausius that it is unnecessary in announc¬ 
ing his loss to do more than to remind 
them of how great a part he took in build¬ 
ing up the modem notions concerning the 
dynamical theory of heat and its converti¬ 
bility into work. The deceased was a 
member of many scientific societies, both 
in his own and foreign countries, and was 
decorated with several royal orders. His 
manner of teaching was as exact as the 


science he professed—firm and methodical 
—and he was popular for all that, a mong 
the students ana his colleagues, and his 
loss will be for a long time lelt as leaving 
a gap in his science not so easily filled,tt 
he was a great master of the science he had 
taken up. 


Weight of Torpedo Boats. 

In a fir8t-cla.ss torpedo boat, 135 fcek 
long, with engines of 1400 I. H. P., as 
built for the British Navy, the general dis¬ 
tribution of weight is about as follows: 


Hull and fittings. 40 

Machinery. . 34 

Armament. g 

Coal. 10 

Stores, equipment and men. 12 

Displacement. 104 


In a second-class torpedo boat the total 
weight would be distributed as follows: 

Tooa. 

and machinery, including water 


in boiler. 9.25 

Coal. 1.50 

Stores, equipment and men.. 1.75 

Displacement.12.50 


Tinning by Simple Immersion.—A 

method of tinning by simple immersion is 
described by V Echo dee Mines et Metal- 
lurgie. Argentine, it says, is a name given 
to tin precipitated by galvanic action from 
its solution. This material is usually ob¬ 
tained by immersing plates of zinc in a so¬ 
lution of tin containing 6 grams—about 90 
grains—of the metal to the liter—0.86 
quart. In this way tin scrap can be util¬ 
ized. To apply the argentine according 
to M. P. Marino’s process, a bath is pre¬ 
pared from argentine and acid tartrate of 
potash rendered soluble by bone acid. 
Pyrophosphate of soda, chloride of am¬ 
monium, or caustic soda may bo substitu¬ 
ted for the acid tartrate. The bath being 
prepared, the objects to be coated are 
plunged therein, first having been suitably 
pickeled and scoured, and they may be 
subiected to the action of an electric cur¬ 
rent. But a simple immersion is enough. 
The bath for this must be brought to ebul¬ 
lition, and object of copper or brass or 
coated therewith may be immersed in it. 


The skin plating in many torpedo boats 
is only ^ inch thick, and protective 
measures against even slight corrosion 
must therefore be rigidly enforced. Secur¬ 
ing phosphor bronze plates to the steel 
frames has been tried as a protection for 
the bottom plating, but on the whole an 
efficient inspection system has been found 
most satisfactory. According to the 
British Admiralty regulations all boats in 
use must be docked for inspection every 
two months, and in addition the decks 
are covered with a specially prepared 
cement. 

The call for draft regulators on locomo¬ 
tives shows that the old practice of throw¬ 
ing open the fire-box door when an engme 
was making steam too freely is no longer 
satisfactory. A nozzle that will make an 
engine steam freely while working hard 
and slow will exert very httle effect on the 
fire when the engine is passing out a small 
volume of steam expanded £>wn toward 
the atmospheric line. On the other hand^ 
when the nozzle is made small enough to 
cut the fire when the engine is working 
light, it will tear the fire when working 
slow. Air openings have, therefore, been 
applied to the bottom of the smoke-boxes, 
and with good results. They are covered 
by sliding plates, operated from the cab. 
The device is easily worked and there is 
almost no danger from the escape of sparks- 
through the openings. 
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Forty-Ton Shear. 


We take pleasure in presenting on this 
page an engraving of a large shear built 
by Messrs. B. W. Payne & Sons, of Elmira, 
N. Y., for the Elmira Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany, and now in regular work. The 


as guides for the shear ram. The eccentric 
shaft is 10 inches in diameter at the ends 
and 14 inches through the eccentric, and 
carries a large gear-wheel shown at the 
right in the illustration. It will be ob¬ 
served that the machine is double geared, 
being driven from the back shaft which 


The shear weighs about 40 tons, and has 
a capacity to shear plates 2^ inches by 86- 
inches. 


For the first time in some months there 
is a scarcity of cars in the Connellsville 
coke region. The outlook for relief in the 



desira is at once suggestive of great 
solidity and strength, the tool being in¬ 
tended for heavy work, and the various 
parts accordingly being of massive pro¬ 
portions. A very heavy base is provided, 
from which rise four wrought-iron columns, 
7 inches square. Those support two mas¬ 
sive boxes, which, in turn, carry the 
eccentric shaft. The columns also serve 


carries the heavy balance-wheel at the left. 
The ram, mentioned above, carries the 
upper shear blade, while the lower one is 
fastened to the base. The sides of the 
ram have adjustable gibbs, which are fitted 
accurately to the square columns and serve 
the purpose of maintaining perfect align¬ 
ment of the ram as it is carried up and 
down. A 12-:nch belt supplies the power. 


I near future is not good, in view of the* 
fact that shipments of corn will commence 
in a short time. This will necessarily 
divert a great many more cars, and it is 
expected the consequence will be an ad¬ 
vance in the price of coke. The yards in 
the re^on are now being stocked up, and 
it is impossible to get cars to move the 
product. 
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Alnmininm Alloys by the Heroult 
Process. 


The Swiss Metallurgical Company, of 
Lauffen-Neuhausen, Canton Schaffhauscn, 
Switzerland, is engaged in successfully 
producing alloys of aluminium on a large 
scale, making use of the Heroult patent 
process. This process, according to the 
Engineering Neir», consists in melting 
down certain refractory metallic com¬ 
pounds by the electric current and with 
the aid of certain electrodes, and in sub¬ 
sequently reducing the metals contained 
therein by electrolysis. The negative 
electrode is here the metal to be alloyed to 
aluminium, as copper, iron, tin, the posi¬ 
tive electrode bein^ the carbons immersed 
in the molten alumina. 

The current is supplied by two dynamos, 
each of 6000 amperes and 20 volts, driven 
by a 300 horse-power Jonval vertical tur¬ 
bine, while a separate dynamo of 300 am¬ 
peres and 65 volts is used as an exciter. 
The main diflBculty to be overcome by the 
projectors of these works was the pro¬ 
duction of a current powerful enough for 
the work to be performed. The enormous 
dynamos designed for this purpose were 
constructed at the Oerlikon machine 
works, Switzerland. They make but 180 
revolutions per minute. The magnetic 
field, having six poles, consists of a single 
casting weighing 11 tons for each machine. 
The armature used is constructed on the 
Brown patent design. Each machine is 
furnished with two large collectors and 
contains not less than 72 brushes. Copper 
cables of the size of a man’s arm serve to 
-conduct the current from the dynamos to 
the furnace. 

The melting takes place in a crucible, 
or basin, of electrical carbon surrounded 
by a metallic wrapping into which the cur¬ 
rent enters (negative pole), the basin thus 
forming part of the circuit. Metallic cop¬ 
per, broken up into small pieces is first 
placed in the basin, which is then covered 
up by means of plates of graphite, care 
being taken to fill up all open joints with 
powdered charcoal. In the center of the 
graphite cover, a space is left for the in¬ 
troduction of the suspended carbon slabs 
to which the positive cable is aflSxed. The 
carbons are then lowered toward the cop¬ 
per, which is soon melted by the current 
passing through it. Alumina is now added 
to the copper through locks arranged for 
that purpose, while the carbons are some¬ 
what raised. The current passing through 
the alumina melts and reauces the same, 
the oxygen burning the carbon and escap¬ 
ing as carbonic oxide gas, while metallic 
aluminium becomes alloyed with the molten 
copper. By drawing back a carbon stopper, 
the contents of the basin may now be 
emptied out into a ladle or ingot. The 
basin is then recharged after the manner 
above descnbed, making the process a con¬ 
tinuous one. 

As mentioned above, the position of the 
carbon slabs in the basin requires to be 
regulated according to the resistance. 
This may be accomplished by an automatic 
device in the form of a chain holding up the 
carbons and is connected with % reversible 
dynamo-electro motor regulated by the 
amperemeter. The intensity of the cur¬ 
rent found to be best adapted for the 
process is 12,000 to 13,000 amperes, the 
electro-motive force being from 12 to 15 
volts, though it was found that the output 
of the dynamos could be easily increased 
to 25,000 amperes without causing any 
disturbance to the same. The same proc¬ 
ess may be followed for obtaining all 
other alloys of aluminium, excepting those 
metals which become volatilized at the 
melting pomt of aluminium. Mixed alloys, 
too, may be directly produced by this 
method— i. e ., copper, silicon and alumin¬ 
ium, by melting down clay containing silica 
as well as alumina. 


The capacity of the plant above de¬ 
scribed is stated to be 660 pounds of 
aluminium per day, or 6600 pounds of 
bronze containing 10 per cent, of alumin¬ 
ium. The heats may be continued day 
and night for mouths without stopping. 
A series of tests, made by Professor Tet- 
majer, of the Polytechnikum at Zilrich, 
illustrating the high tensile strength and 
ductility of the products of these works, 
will be of general interest to our readers: 


Metal. 

Tensile 
strength 
(in pounds per 
square inch). 

Elongation 
(per cent). 

Aluminium bronze ‘ 

A”.. 

49,200 

2.5.4 

li 

B 

.54,(100 

274 

(i 

C 

51,7(50 

.34.3 

t( 

D 

68,260 

37.5 

(t 

E 

7 : 1 ,.380 

39.2 

(t 

F 

79,(5.30 

23.0 

it 

G 

K8,:i00 

18.5 

ii 

H 

91,000 

7.0 

Aluminium Brass... 


68,400 

20.7 

♦ Gun steel. 


78,200 

14.0 

♦ Wrought iron. 


.54,000 

22.0 

♦ Delta metal. 


.54,000 

20.0 

♦ Common bronze.. 


32,700 

8.0 

♦ Phosphor bronze.. 


41,240 

17.® 

♦ Manganese bronze 


41,240 

17.0 

♦ Durana metaL .*... 


51,200 j 

22.0 


♦The tests marked thus ♦ were made 
Professor Tetmajer for the purpose of verifi¬ 
cation. 


Fast Time on American Railroads. 


The liveliest interest was manifested by 
railroad men in the account of the recent 
race between the Flying Scotchman and 
the West Coast Flyer from London to 
Edinburgh, in which 400 miles' were 
covered by the winner in 7 hours and 25 
minutes. This was an average of some¬ 
thing over 53i miles per hour. The New 
York Times referring to the event at the 
time said: 

There was a general jogging of memories 
and overhauling of the records of fast 
railroad trains on American lines. And 
much comfort was found by many in going 
over those records. For they show that 
although the Bntish and French roads 
admittedly make much better time habitu¬ 
ally than is made on any of the American 
lines, some astonishing and sustained rates 
of speed have been attained here, when 
special efforts were expended with that end 
in view. The best run on record in this coun¬ 
try which can be fairly compared with the 
English run was made over the West Shore 
Ho^ from Buffalo to New York on July 
9, 1885, when 426 miles were covered in 
7 hours 27 minutes. Quite a large number 
of railroad men, including officials of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, Wabash, Grand 
Trunk, and West Shore roads happened at 
Buffalo together en route for New York. 
It was decided to see how quickly they 
could move over the new road. At the 
start the railroad men had their watches 
out, and soon the mile-posts were flying 
past every 43 seconds. That speed was 
held so steadily that the greater part of 
the run was made at the rate of 45 seconds 
to the mile, or from 70 to 83 miles an 
hour. From East Buffalo to Genesee 
Junction, 61 miles, took 56 minutes; ikom 
East Buffalo to Newark, 93.4 miles, 97 
minutes; from Alabama to Genesee Junc¬ 
tion, 36.3 miles, 30 minutes. The 97 
minutes to Newark included stops of 9 
minutes, making the actual runnmg time 
for the 93.4 miles, 88 minutes. From 
Newark to Frankfort, where the conditions 
for running were not so good as before, 
the run of 108.3 miles was made in 134 
minutes, including 17 minutes for stops. 
From East Buffalo to Frankfort, 202 miles, 
the time was 240 minutes, of which 35 
minutes were consumed in stops. There 
was only a single track at that time on 
1 the road a good part of tlje way between 


Buffalo and Syracuse, and that journey 
had to be made at reduced speed, espe¬ 
cially over the switches. The journey was 
timed with the utmost care for the pur¬ 
pose of tabulation. In the table there are 
marked several miles which were made at 
the speed of 78 miles an hour, one at 84 
miles, and the next, between Genesee 
Junction and Chili, at 87 miles. New 
engines took the train at Buffalo, Newark, 
Frankfort and Coevmans. 

On October 8, 1885, over the same road, 
a burst of speed was tried for 11 miles, 
between Genesee Junction and East Buf¬ 
falo, to satisfy Superintendent J. E. Layng, 
w ho was on the train. The nm occupied 
512 seconds, an average rate of 74 miles 
an hour. Three of the miles were made 
at the rate of 80 miles an hour, 1 at 77, 
and 1 at 75. On the New York Central 
Road a newspaper train with two cars, 
weighing 60 tons, hauled into Syracuse, 
Sunday morning, August 8, 1886, at 10 
o’clock, an hour late. The train was 
booked to go from New York to Buffalo 
in 9^ hours. Orders came to try to make 
up the time on the further run of 148.7 
miles to Buffalo. John W. Cool, one of 
the best engineers on the road mounted 
his cab, bound to obey the order. He 
started out at 54^ miles an hour. At the 
end of 3 miles his speed increased to 66 
miles an hour and then to 74i. He stopped 
at Rochester for water, and slowea up 
after passing Crittenden. His average 
speed from Syracuse to Rochester was 67J 
miles per hour, from Rochester to Buffalo 
63.72 miles per hour, and from Syracuse 
to Buffalo 65.6 miles an hour. The run 
of 148.7 miles was made in 136 minutes. 

The most remarkable lopg-distance run 
on record was when the Jarrett-Palmcr 
combination went from New York to San 
Francisco in half time, or three and a half 
days. Their train left the Pennsylvania 
station in Jersey City at 12.53 on the 
morning of June 1, 1876. They were not 
to make a stop until they reached Pitts¬ 
burgh. An engine and baggage car, on 
the approach of the special to Harris¬ 
burg ^t up a speed of about 50 miles and 
passed mails to the special by running 
along an adjoining track for several miles, 
while the mail bags were thrown from 
train to train. The run to Pittsburgh, 
438i niiles, took 10 hours and 5 minutes, 
an average of 43^ miles an hour, not- 
withstand^ing the Alleghenies. From 
Pittsburgh to Chicago, 458.3 miles, took 
11 hours and 6 minutes, an average of 

42.1 miles, including 25 stops and four 
changes of engines. From Chicago to 
Council Bluffs, 491 miles, took 11^ hours, 
an average of 42.6 miles, although there 
was a record for part of this journey of 

62.2 miles. Over the Union Pacific the 
run of 1032.8 miles from Omaha to Ogden 
was made in 24 hours and 14 minutes, at 
an average of 41 miles, and a maximum of 
72 miles an hour. The brakes became 
worn at Ogden and hand brakes had to be 
used, retarding the onward journey some¬ 
what, as the men feared they might lose 
control of the train. San Francisco was 
safely reached at 12.57 on June 4, quite 
in time for the dinner that had been or¬ 
dered for the company for that day. The 
last stage of the journey was run at an 
average of 37 miles. During the entire 
run 20 engines were used, there were 72 
stops, and the running time for 3313^ 
miles was 84 hours 17 minutes, an average 
of 40 miles an hour. 

On the Pennsylvania Road 45 miles an 
hour is not uncommon, and there are level 
stretches where a speed of a mile a minute 
is attained. Samuel Carpenter, the gen¬ 
eral agent of the road for this city, said 
yesteiday that if there was any need of 
making time to compare with the new 
English schedule it could be done. On 
the New York Central Road the run of 80 
miles from Rochester to Syracuse has been 
made in 80 minutes whin it was necessary 
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to make up lost time. Assistant Super¬ 
intendent Voorhees of the New York 
Central said that he stood ready any day 
to send a party from New York to Buffalo, 
440 miles over that road, in the same time 


and keeping the platform in place. The [ 
levers are arranged in tandem style, so 
that the machine will take up as little 
room as possible and allow a clear deck for 
transverse tests. As the size of this com- 



HIGH SPEED LATHE, BUILT BY CHARLES H. BESLY & CO., 
CHICAGO, IIiL. 


The Coke Trade. 


The recent improvement in the coke 
trade still continues, and the present out¬ 
look for that industry is better than for 
some months past. The demand continues 
to grow in sympathy with the recouping 
iron market. The pig iron situation has 
not been more encouraging for months 
past, and the improvement is specially 
noted in the West where coke is used 
almost exclusively as fuel. With the 
improved demand for coke and the con¬ 
sequently increased shipments, a scarcity 
of cars is already being experienced by 
the operators. The shortage has been grow¬ 
ing more and more marked for some time 
pa.st, and, unless a decided change soon 
takes place, it is feared that a veritable car 
famine will occur. The estimated output 
for the week ending on September 8th 
was 100,865 tons, against 103,974 tons for 
the previous week. The falling off is due 
to the idleness of a large works, in the 
region where a strike is in progress. 
From the same cause the active ovens have 
also decreased from 10,108 to 9837, leav¬ 
ing 3241 still idle. The shipments for 
the week aggregated 5850 cars distributed 
as follows: To Pittsburgh and suburban 
points, 1220 cars; to Western points, 3130 
cars; to points East of the Connellsville 
region, 1500 cars. The shipments for the 
previous week were as follows: Pitts¬ 
burgh, 1250 cars; West, 3550 cars; East, 
1750 cars; total, 6550 cars. The lar^ 
falling off in shipments East and West is 
due chiefly to the scarcity of cars coupled 
with some petty strikes. 


made by the English racer for 400 miles, 
if the party would pay $2 a mile to get 
there in 7 hours and 26 minutes. 


New Speed Lathe. 


We show on this page a new speed 
lathe which is being put on the market by 
Messrs. Charles H. Besly & Co., 175- 
177 Lake street, Chicago, III. This lathe 
is designed to meet the wants of brass- 
workers and light metal workers. It has 
a 5-foot bed, swings 15 inches, weighs 600 
pounds and has a hollow spindle with a 
-,^-inch hole. The live spindle is of steel 
runnisrg in babbitt-metal boxes. The front 
bearing is 1^ x 3 inches. The cone has 
four grades of speed for a 2-inch belt. 
The tail-stock has a set-over and a quick- 
return ^indle. The countershaft has 
tight and loose pulleys, 7x2^ inches, and 
should make 250 revolutions per minute. 
The lathe is well made in every respect 
and the wear is evenly distributed over the 
frictional and strained parts. 


New Testing Machine. 

Messrs. Hiehl5 Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are turning out a new and improved 
screw-power testing machine for tensile, 
transverse and compression tests, combin¬ 
ing the elements of accuracy, speed and 
facility in handling. The engraving 
which we annex explains the construction. 

The machine is constructed of the best 
materials and the levers adjusted to the 
standard weights of the United States 
Government. There are three different 
speeds for testing a specimen and also 
for driving in the opposite direction. This 
allows of all the possible requirements of 
a wide range of material. There are nc 
loose weights, and a single traveling 
poise, operated by a light hand-wheel, 
registers the strain accurately by means of 
a vernier. The power is applied by a 
crank with loose sleeve hanale. Tools 
are furnished with the machine for mak¬ 
ing the various tests, and there are stops 
and holders for the grips, &c., as well as 
bolts and cushiond for checking the recoil 


pact machine is not very great, it is advisable 
to mount it on a solid wooden platform, 
from 16 to 18 inches high, so as to bring 
the crank and beam to a convenient work¬ 
ing hight, and made to suit the size of 
the machine base. The crank can be 
slipped on any of the three key-end 
shafts, and thus secure three changes of 
speed in testing. On stopping the crank 


The French Government will not recog¬ 
nize Greenwich, and have resolved to m 
one uniform time for the whole of the 
country. This will be ‘‘Paris time,” 
which for the future will be adopted in 
railway stations and public places all over 
France, and it is to be called VHeure 
Nationale, On the frontiers, however, 
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NEW TESTING MACHINE, BUILT BY MESSRS. RIEHLE BROS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


the machine will maintain the pressure on 
the specimen as long as desired. The ma¬ 
chine is being built in the following sizes: 
10,000 pounds, 20,000 pounds, 30,000 
pounds, 60,000 pounds, 100,000 pounds 
and 200,000 pounds capacity, and can be 
built of increased capacity on order. 


both the national hour and the foreign 
hour will be shown by the official clocks. 
At the present moment three different sys¬ 
tems of marking the time are in vogue in 
France. The new system will come into 
operation at the opening of the Universal 
Exhibition. 
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Protection and Progrress—III. 


The unprecedented economic disturb¬ 
ances of the last 20 years which, as Mr. 
Wells has so well shown, have furnished 
by all odds the greatest industrial force of 
the civilized world during that period, 
have been, as he also proves, the result of 
scientific inventions and applications of 
natural forces and resources. In other 
words, they are incidents of a progress 
which has become, in these latter days, so 
much more rapid and wide than ever be¬ 
fore as to constitute a new element in 
economical science. The difference in de¬ 
gree practically amounts to a difference in 
kind. One consequence of this fact is the 
invalidation of many of the economic 
formulas worked out from data in which 
the element of progress was but slightly 
considered, if considered at all. The 
chance, for instance, that capital invested 
in buildings, ships, plant and all the ma¬ 
chinery of trade, would be destroyed 
prematurely by world-wide changes due 
to new discoveries or improvements has 
not usually b^en taken into consideration 
in estimating the inducements and rewards 
of such investments. 

Mr. Wells tells us that after the whole¬ 
sale destruction of values in sailing ves¬ 
sels, occasioned by the opening of the 
Suez Canal, three successive fleets of 
steamers were built within a few years to 
navigate that canal, each new type render¬ 
ing comparatively worthless all its prede¬ 
cessors, though these were still nearly 
new. The replacement of the paddle by 
the screw in ocean navigation was a simi¬ 
lar process, but far less rapid, and hence 
incidentally less disastrous. The feature 
of the progress of to-day which we desire 
to emphasize is its instantaneous and 
catastrophic character. The actions and 
reactions of the “laws of trade” have 
been studied and formulated without 
much regard to this factor of time. A 
favorite figure with economists has been 
that of a fiuid “ seeking its level,” and 
their favorite maxim has been, “ Let it 
alone, to find its level.” The picture in 
their minds has been that of a pond^ aug¬ 
mented by some gentle wave at one side, 
adjusting itself under the infiuence of 
gravity. They have not realized that 
tempests and tidal waves and headlong 
torrents are also cases of a fiuid “seek¬ 
ing its level.” Or, to change the figure 
slightly, they have calculated the effect of 
this or that way of steering in a slow cur¬ 
rent and safe channel, and concluded that 
the best course is to drift. But they have 
not realized that the regimen of the stream 
has changed, and that violent freshets are 
continually changing even the channel. 

Now, it is the function of tariff protec¬ 
tion, not hitherto sufficiently recognized, 
to modify and retard the incidental dis¬ 
asters of industrial progress As we have 


already shown, protection mightily stim¬ 
ulates the international exchange of ideas, 
which is the chief element in this progress. 
We have now to add that while this helps 
to make a new improvement known at 
once throughout the civilized world, it 
tends, at the same time, to break the dis¬ 
astrous force of the consequent changes or 
revolutions of industry. American man¬ 
ufacturers, for example, get the knowl- 
edge of great improvements in manufact¬ 
ure, not in the form of a sudden ruinous 
competition, the means of which are per¬ 
haps secret to them, but in the form of 
descriptions, which may guide them in 
improving their own methods. This gives 
time for the inevitable change which 
home competition is certain to bring 
about. An extreme instance of protection 
—going much further than it would be 
(for reasons not now under consideration) 
advisable to go in general—is furnished 
by our navigation laws, which are abso¬ 
lutely prohibitory. But, for the point we 
are now presenting, this extreme case 
affords a striking illustration. For we 
owe it to our* navigation laws that Amer¬ 
ican ship-owners did not share in the ruin 
which the completion of the Suez Canal 
brought upon English ship-owners. The 
direct import of that tid^ wave did not 
reach our shores at all. The innumerable 
vessels thrown out of use by that event 
were not permitted to work sudden dis¬ 
aster to our coasting trade. 

To sum up our line of thought, progress 
is not only inevitable, but beneficial. 
Ultimately (and, indeed, sooner than pes¬ 
simists believe), it benefits all classes— 
the manual laborers most of all. But it is 
attended with great disturbance and fric¬ 
tion, and hence with much incidental dis¬ 
tress and loss. It is the part of statesman¬ 
ship to reduce these as much as possible 
and not wholly to sacrifice the present to 
the future. Violent changes in industry 
are to be deprecated, even when they are 
in the nature of ultimate benefits. The 
change may be a good thing; the sudden¬ 
ness and violence of it are not good. Sta¬ 
bility is a blessing, too. And a wise pro¬ 
tective tariff may so operate as to regulate, 
while it actually stimulates, the forces of 
progress. 

The coming winter promises to be a busy 
season with shipbuilders on the lakes. 
The summer has been fairly profitable for 
the vessel owners, whose lines have been 
well employed at good rates, and the in¬ 
creasing iron ore shipments now cause 
them to feel very hopeful of the prospects 
for next year. Under such conditions 
they will not hesitate to replace old 
vessels with better ones, and to add new 
vessels to existing lines. Some contracts 
have already been placed with shipbuilders 
and more are under negotiation. The use 
of iron and steel in lake shipbuilding in¬ 
creases every year, and some of the wooden 
shipyards in Michigan will soon add plants 
for the construction of iron and steel ves¬ 
sels, recognizing the tendency of the times. 
The steel vessels now in use on the lakes 
have won for themselves a high reputation 
for speed and endurance. A short time 
since one of them was driven by a storm 
on the Government breakwater outside of 
the harbor of Chicago, and the receding 
waves left it with almost half its length 
projecting in the air. The officers ex¬ 
pected it to go to pieces under such a 


severe strain, but tugs were secured from 
Chicago as quickly as possible which 
pulled it back into the water. It was then 
dry-docked and found to be injured but 
slightly. The quality of the work turned 
out by American shipbuilders both on the 
lakes and on the seaboard is most excel¬ 
lent, and notwithstanding the gibes of 
callow statesmen, we are making progress 
in this branch of industry every year which 
will count heavily in our favor whenever 
the conditions are propitious for our en¬ 
trance into the race for supremacy on the 
ocean. _ 

The Friction of Leather Collars in 
Hydranllc Presses. 

Since the time of the experiments con¬ 
ducted by Mr. John Hick, more than 20 
years ago, nothing that we know of has 
been done in the line of investigating the 
friction of cup-leathers and other packing 
in hydraulic presses, except what has 
quite recently been accomplished by Mr. 
J. E. Tuit, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C. E., and 
recorded a short time since in Enginetring. 
Trustworthy information as to the ratio 
between the gross pressure exerted by the 
liquid contained in a hydraulic press and 
the useful pressure transmitted by its pis¬ 
ton was, in fact, entirely lacking previous 
to Mr. Hick’s experiments, the only pub¬ 
lished figures probably being those given 
by Professor Rankine in his admirable 
treatise on “ The Steam Engrine.” These, 
however, place the friction between a 
plunger and its collar at about one-tenth 
of the total effort of the water on the 
plunger, or somewhere between one-ninth 
and one-eleventh, values which not only 
seemed much too high, but which evi¬ 
dently could not be applied to plungers of 
varying diameters without the chance of 
introducing serious errors, the diameters 
obviously having a direct bearing on the 
results. It was probable, moreover, that 
the friction of a properly designed and 
constructed cup-leather packing was^much 
less than in the case of any form of pack¬ 
ing of which the tightness and coefficient 
of friction depended upon the behavior of 
that uncontrollable vanable, a man with 
a monkey-wrench. Mr. Hick’s investiga¬ 
tions appeared to give ample proof of all 
this, and his results are even now, though 
not of undisputed accuracy, as it would 
seem, entitled to careful consideration, 
having been arrived at by a series of tests 
in which neither trouble nor expense was 
spared to insure reliability. We cannot 
undertake to supply here in detail the 
trial figures which he obtained, but annex 
a table which gives, in a compact and con¬ 
venient form, the frictional resistance in 
percentage of the total hydraulic pressure 
for rams ranging from 2 inches to 20 inches 
in diameter. It was within these limits to 
size that the experiments were made. 


Dia. of ram 
inches. 

Friction 
per cent 

Dia. of ram 
inches. 

Friction, 
per cent 

2 

2.00 

12 

0.83 

3 

1.33 

13 

0.80 

4 

1.00 

14 

0.28 

5 

0.80 

15 

0.26 

6 

0.66 

16 

0.25 

7 

0.57 

17 

0.23 

8 

0.50 

18 

0.22 

9 

0.44 

19 

0.21 

10 

0.40 

20 

0.20 

11 

0.38 




The great reduction in these friction 
values as compared with Professor Ran- 
kine’s estimates is at once apparent, and is 
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quite striking. It will be noticed also in 
the table that the coefficient of friction 
diminishes rapidly as the diameter of the 
ram increases, a circumstance which Pro- 
fe^or Rankine seems to have ignored en¬ 
tirely in his investigations, but which exerts 
a most important influence in arriving at 
the efficiency of a press. 

It is interesting now to compare with 
these flgures the results obtained by Mr. 
Tuit as noted above. Mr. Tuit experiment¬ 
ed with six different forms of presses, the 
plungers ranging from 4 to 14 in. in dia¬ 
meter. Two of the presses were furnished 
with cup-leathers both at the top of the 
cylinder and lower end of the plunger ; 
two others had cup-leathers at the lower end 
of the plunger only; the flfth had a cup- 
leather in the plunger, and a stuffing-box 
with packing fitted to the cylinder, while in 
the sixth there was no cup-leather, a stuff¬ 
ing-box with packing alone being em¬ 
ployed. The presses were marked respec¬ 
tively D, E, A, B, C and F. In some of the 
trials a strip of iron was introduced on one 
side between the upper surface of the ram 
and the plate against which it was press¬ 
ing, thus representing a load not coinciding 
with the axis of the ram. From the table 
of results obtained, we extract the follow¬ 
ing figures: 


The remarkable difference between 
these results and those of Mr. Hick needs 
not be specially pointed out. The dis¬ 
crepancy is so great that it attracts atten¬ 
tion at once, the coefficients in several 
cases closely approaching Professor Ran- 
kine’s, while in others they even go be¬ 
yond. Mr. Tuit presents the figures sim¬ 
ply as he obtained them, without com¬ 
ment or attempt to explain why they 
should point to such extraordinarily high 
percent^es of friction; and, indeed, it is 
difficult to offer a satisfactory explanation 


unless we attribute the variation in the re¬ 
sults in a great measure to personal equa¬ 
tion With even an extremely liberal 
allowance for this, however, the results 
should show better agreement. It is not 
the varying length of the leather touching 
the ram which can be held accountable, 
since this has been found to exert no ap¬ 
preciable influence, and as to the register¬ 
ing apparatus for the pressures, we are 
assured in both cases that it was care¬ 
fully adjusted and tested, thus leaving no 
room for doubt on this score. As matters 
now stand, therefore, additional experi¬ 
ments are highly desirable—in fact, neces¬ 
sary, to set at rest the doubts and specula¬ 
tions as to what the friction of leathers 
and packing in hydraulic presses actually 
amounts to. The approximate figures 
which are all that is now available, are 
entirely too vague to serve any useful pur¬ 
pose, and should not be allowed to remain 
as the only data upon which engineers 
must base their calculations. 


Railway Associations. 

Some rather sensational articles and tele¬ 
grams have lately appeared in the daily 
papers prophesying the early breaking up 
of the different traffic associations among 
our railroads. It is probable that the danger 


of any complete overthrow of these as¬ 
sociations has been exaggerated, but there 
is enough truth in the report to cause 
anxiety in railroad circles. It is an open 
secret that great dissatisfaction exists with 
the large expense incurred for their sup¬ 
port—an expense which certain members 
declare to be out of any proportion to the 
small amount of good the present form of 
combination is capable of doing. This, 
however, is not the opinion of other and 
more conservative railroad managers. The 
expanses of those organizations, as divided 


among all their members, amount in each 
case to but little more than the salary of 
a capable officer, while the statistics 
alone, as well as the opportunities offered 
for exchange and discussion of views, are 
benefits worth indirectly all they cost. It 
is to be hoped that these associations will 
not be abandoned by the railroad man¬ 
agers, if for no other reason than because 
of the uniformity of action and compara¬ 
tive steadiness of rates, which they help 
to secure to the shipping public. It is a 
truth in political economy that even high 
taxation is not as bad as unequal taxation, 
and the same applies to transportation. 
When we consider how important a part 
of the value of our products and manufact¬ 
ures is the charge of the carriers, and how 
great the confusion in our industrial sys¬ 
tem would be if these charges showed 
wide fluctations from day to day or week to 
week, we see how valuable is uniformity of 
tariffs. But such steadiness in the nature 
of things can only be secured by some sort 
of an agreement between roads which com¬ 
pete for the traffic between the same 
points. A cast-iron pool controlling ab¬ 
solutely the rates in a given territory is an 
extreme which the Interstate law con¬ 
demns; but surely a haphazard style of 
tariff and rate making, where one road pro¬ 
ceeds upon a theory entirely different from 
its rival, is the other and equally bad ex¬ 
treme. In our day, among the members of 
a given trade or manufacture, the necessity 
of some concert of action is recognized as 
never before in the history of commerce, and, 
leaving the so-called “ trusts ” out of view, 
there is still a large field for legitimate or¬ 
ganization, for the collection of trade statis¬ 
tics, for the reformation of trade abuses and 
other worthy objects, which no healthy 
public sentiment will condemn. What, 
then, we demand for ourselves we should 
freely concede to our railroad friends, 
whose position as regards the need of such 
organization is even more difficult than 
our own. 

We are still in the experimental stage as 
regards the pooling question. The strong 
roads favor its prohibition. They believe 
in the survival of the fittest because they 
believe that they are the fittest, but this 
does not cover the whole question. Chair¬ 
man Blanchard’s article upon the subject 
in the August Forum marks a distinct ad¬ 
vance in the discussion of the problem. 
Mr. Blanchard advocates a restoration of 
the pooling privilege to the railroads, but 
under the minute and detailed oversight of 
the Interstate Commission. Possibly the 
author in writing the article had the pre¬ 
carious condition of the present associa¬ 
tions in mind, and knowing the necessity 
of some organization, was preparing the 
public mind for a pooling plan under 
changed conditions. He asks: “If 50cents 
is a reasonable rale, what objection can 
there be to its division among several com¬ 
peting lines?” None, of course, but that 
“ if ” involves the whole question. How 
shall we determine whether 50 cents is a 
reasonable rate? Only in one of two ways: 
Either by competition, as in mercantile 
affairs, or by some strong combination sub¬ 
ject to the absolute right of some control¬ 
ling body to alter rates at pleasure. The 
former is the principle of the Act prohibit¬ 
ing pooling, the latter is the plan proposed 
by the chairman of the Central Traffic As¬ 
sociation. The latter plan involves also in 
time the close control of transportation by 
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Remarks. 


) Cleaned, regressed, aud cup 
V leather renewed before be- 
^ ing tested. 

I Tested before and after re- 
r newal of oup-leather. 

IRam comparatively new. 
> Packing m place of cup- 
) leather. 

1 Tested before and after re- 
i newal of cup-leathers, 
f Those removed, however, 
J were in good condition. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


This ram is used for straight¬ 
ening purposes as a hy- 
draulic Dear; it is fixed in a 
horizontal position. It was 
formerly fitted with cup- 
leathers, but these seldom 
lasting more than one week, 
were replaced by packing, 
which has not been renewed 
for twelve months. The 
bear has been in constant 
use night and day. 


By “ good bearing ” It is meant that the weight raised was equally distributed over the 
)r surface of the ram. 
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some governmental machinery, and would 
also open such a body to the cry of “con¬ 
fiscation of piivate j)roocrty ” should they 
declare a reduction of rates in opj)Osition 
to railroad managers—in fine, a step 
toward the bureaucratic system of Eu¬ 
rope. Meanwhile, the plan of voluntary 
association is proving as incapable of pro¬ 
ducing all the desired results among rail¬ 
roads as it has among tradesmen. If we 
concede that some form of organization 
among carriers is essential to the best in¬ 
terests not only of railroads, but of the 
mercantile public, it remains still in doubt 
what the best form of that organization 
shall prove to be. 

Onr Trade with Haytt. 

Like most other coffee-producing coun¬ 
tries, our domestic export trade with Hayti 
has received a great impulse from the ap¬ 
preciation of the article, and as that coun¬ 
try usually takes half of what it imports 
from the United States, it is to be hoped 
that the revolutionary change of govern¬ 
ment which occurred last month may not 
be followed by a disastrous renewal of 
civil strife. Revolutions have been more 
frequent in Hayti than in any Spanish- 
American country, hence the administra¬ 
tion of President Salomon, lasting nine 
years as it did, and being in every respect 
successful, was an exception to the rule. 
A vigorous attempt to upset him was, it is 
true, made after he had been in power 
four years; civil warfare shook the Black 
Republic to its very foundations during 
many months in succession, bul President 
Salomon put it down with an iron hand. 
The next attempt at revolution was early 
in June last; it was nipped in the bud by 
exiling the alleged ringleaders, Generals 
Manigat and Legitime. 

Generally a Haytian revolution begins 
with a big incendiary fire at the capital, 
Port-au-Prince. Two such fires were kin¬ 
dled on July 4 and July 7, and an enor¬ 
mous amount of property became the prey 
of the fiames, not a small portion belong¬ 
ing to foreigners. Two incendiaries caught 
in the act w'ere shot, and for the moment 
all was quiet again, when early in August 
General T€16maque marched upon the capi¬ 
tal at the head of an armed force, but was 
defeated at Plaisance by the Government 
troops under General Jumot on August 10. 
In spite of this check the revolution pre¬ 
vailed, and at Port-au-Prince General 
Boisrond-Canal tried twice, but in vain, to 
form a provisional Government. General 
Legitime was then called back from his 
exile in Jamaica, while President Salomon 
received an intimation to leave the coun¬ 
try, which he did, boarding the British 
man-of-war Canada. He has gone to Psns, 
where he will stay permanently. Aged 75, 
as he is, and tired of politics, his career 
may be considered closed. During his 
nine years of rule President Salomon has 
achieved a grejit deal for the good of his 
country. He raised the credit of Hayti 
abroad, regulated and recognized the for¬ 
eign loans, paid indemnities to all foreign¬ 
ers who had suffered from the rebellion in 
1883, fioated at Pans a new loan for 7,500,- 
000 francs and settled with our Govern¬ 
ment the $120,000 Van Bokkelen claim. 
President Salomon caused to be established 
more than 300 schools, built a palace for 
the Government and for both Houses of 
Congress, established a bank, opened sev¬ 


eral roads and 'was just negotiating a con¬ 
tract for a railroad between Port-au-Prince 
and Cape Hayti, when he was comj>elled 
to leave. After the revolutionary troubles 
of 1883 President Salomon added to the 
navy two effective men-of-w'ar, one a steel 
ram, under the command of Commodore 
Ma.^on Cooper, formerly an officer in the 
United States navy. Hayti has now alto¬ 
gether five armed vessels, with a total 
armament of 30 guns, while the army has 
a strength of 6828 rank and file. 

The outlays in 1886 were $0,412,956, 
squared by an income equal in amount. 
The budget for 1887 fixed the outlay at 
$4,066,236. Public indebtedness consists 
of a foreign debt of $5,820,000, and a 
home debt of $9,180,000. The circulating 
medium is the Haytian silver dollar, coined 
since 1881, of an intrinsic value of 80 cents 
American gold. Much has been done dur¬ 
ing President Salomon’s rule, to improve 
the quality of Haytian coffee and pre])are 
the same more intelligently for export; 
large establishments have been created for 
sorting and properly drying it, and during 
the nine years of his administration the 
export has from 40,000,000 pounds in¬ 
creased to 75,000,000 pounds. 

There are two parties in Hayti—the 
negro and the mulatto party—the former 
being numerically the stronger, the latter 
representing the younger, more restless 
element. While Salomon understood how 
.to rule them both, the personal ambition 
of the generals w'ho now aspire to seize 
power may prepare troublesome times. In 

1886 the import into Hayti amounted to 
$4,965,256, while the export reached 
$7,555,996. Our share in the import was 
52 per cent., in the export 14; France’s 
proportion was 21 and 66 respectively; 
England’s, 15 and 6; Germany’s, 9 and 8; 
Belgium’s, 3 and 3, and that of other 
countries, 3 and 4. The goods exported 
in the same year were: Coffee, 58,075,733 
pounds; cocoa, 3,939,445 pounds; wool, 
2,037,653 pounds; hides, 436,579; orange 
peel, 461,768; sugar, 289,354; cotton seed, 
34,536; tortoise shell, 906; wax, 3619; 
honey, 18,001 gallons; cigars, 17,000,000; 
logwood, 282,620,852 yards, and besides 
cotton, fustic, mahogany and old copper 
The number of vessels entered was 684 
with an aggregate tonnage of 668,003 at 
the four leading ports: Cape Hayti, Port- 
au-Prince, Gonaives and Aux Cayes, 427 
thereof being steamers. 

American trade during the last two cal¬ 
endar years was as follows: 

Domestic 
Import. export. 

1887 .$1,8^4,803 $3,7^,772 

1886. 2,309,989 2,702,114 

Increase of export. 1,000,058 

or 38 per cent. 

A cablegram received at Washington on 
September 6 from Captain Chester, com¬ 
manding the United States steamer Galena, 
arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, which was 
ordered to Port-au-Prince for the protec¬ 
tion of American interests said to be im¬ 
perilled by the recent revolution, stated 
that the troubles in Hayti were at 
an end for the pre.sent. It is to be hoped 
they may continue so. 


A case of railroad discrimination recently 
ventilated in Kan.sas affords in itself strong 
justification for the creation of commis¬ 
sioners with power to correct abuses. It 
appears that the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company handle a large tonnage of coal 


) 

from the mines of Osage County, Kan, 
and also from the mines in the vicinity of 
Rich Hill, Missouri. This coal they dis¬ 
tribute among consumers scattered 
throughout a vast territory in Kansas. 
The coal operators of Osage County com¬ 
plained to the Kansas Railroad Commis¬ 
sioners that on July 20th the company 
raised the coal tariff from 10 to 30 per 
cent, higher than the old rates to all points 
which these operators could reach. It 
was charged that this was a willful dis¬ 
crimination against the Osage County 
operators in the intere.st of the Rich Hill 
mines, which are for the most part owned 
or ^‘ontrolled by the railroad company, and 
w’hose product is marketed in the same 
territory. Comparative tables were pre¬ 
sented, by which it was shown that on a 
carriage of 109 miles the Osage Cmmty 
coal paid a freight rate of $2 per ton, 
while the Rich Hill coal paid but $1.10, 
which was a clear discrimination in favor 
of the latter of 90 cents per ton. Under 
such a tariff is was asserted that the Osage 
County operators would be obliged to dis¬ 
continue business. After a thorough in¬ 
vestigation, the railroad commissioners de¬ 
cided on the 13th inst. that the company 
had violated the laws of the State of Kan¬ 
sas, and that they should be directed to re¬ 
duce the rates on Osage County coal to 
conform with those on the Rich Hill coal. 
Practices of this kind deprive the railroad 
companies of the sympathy which they 
desire to cultivate among the general pub¬ 
lic. They complain that they are unfairly 
treated by the railroad commissioners of 
several Western States, and that unremu- 
nerative rates are arbitrarily fixed by such 
commissioners, causing heavy reductions 
in earnings, making the payment of divi¬ 
dends to stockholders impossible, and seri¬ 
ously depreciating the value of railroad 
property. It is unfortunate for those who 
have their money invested in railroad 
stocks and bonds that the managers of 
their property should act in a manner cal¬ 
culated to excite the hostility of the gen¬ 
eral public toward railroad corporations. 
Until such managers learn to treat all in¬ 
terests fairly and honorably this friction 
will continue, and, in the meantime, own¬ 
ers of railroad stocks and bonds must 
suffer the unfortunate consequences of the 
folly of those who represent them. 

The outcome of the proposals recently 
invited by the Secretary of the Navy for 
tubulous, sectional or coil boilers for one 
of the armored coast defense vessels will, 
no doubt, be closely watched, being of 
special interest because of the almost uni¬ 
versally unfavorable experience with boilers 
of this class for shipboard duty. The 
Belleville boilers in the French Navy are, 
we believe, at the present time the only 
notable examples of such boilers afloat 
with which anything like satisfactory 
w’ork has been done, and even so far as 
these are concerned it is still a fact that 
not a single ship of the commercial marine 
has been fitted up with them. In this 
country water-tube boilers have been tried 
for manne purposes in a number of in¬ 
stances, always w ith unsatisfactory results, 
though it may be said, with some reason, 
that their poor performance and early 
abandonment were more largely due to in¬ 
correct design and construction than to error 
in principle and general lack of efficiency. 
As a matter of fact, some of the early 
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boilers of this class placed aboard ship 
were condemned even before they were 
fired, and their failure on trial was to bo- 
expected. There were several reasons 
why they should fail. The tubes were 
connected rigidly and were placed nearly 
horizontally, no provisions being made 
either for expansion and contraction or for 
circulation. In the absence of equalizing 
pipes, moreover, connecting the steam 
ends of the several sections, the feed being 
supplied from a common water-pipe, some 
parts were liable to become empty while 
others were full of water. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the boilers did not 
last. They were repaired a number of 
times, and some changes were made, but 
they were finally condemned and replaced 
by others. Some which had been put in 
place w'ere again taken out without ever 
having been fired. One of the ships in 
the United States Government service 
having a water-tube boiler built by Messrs. 
Babcock Wilcox some years ago per¬ 
formed very satisfactorily—an exception, 
however, to what appears to have been a 
general rule. Added to the difliculties 
which resulted from the imperfect design 
of the boilers, Vere those of excessive 
weight and the great amount of space oc¬ 
cupied by them, in themselves almost 
sufficient to cause their removal even had 
they been successful in other respects. 
Since the time of which we speak impor¬ 
tant advances, it is true, have been made 
in the building of water-tube boilers, but 
their special fitness for marine duty has by 
no means been yet established. In point 
of complexity, large size and heavy weight 
for given powers, they are still objection¬ 
able as compared with accepted types, 
though, on the other hand, they have re¬ 
deeming features, such as safety, the pos¬ 
sibility of longer life, efficiency and others 
which are not to be ignored. From what¬ 
ever point considered, however, the tests 
which the Navy Department proposes to 
make with the boilers submitted for trial 
promise to yield data alike interesting and 
valuable. At the same time we doubt very 
much whether the results will be such as 
to warrant the adoption of any one of the 
designs for the purpose in question. 


Steel Ties in Bnrmah. —According to 
Indian Engineering^ steel ties, after hav¬ 
ing undergone a careful test for the past 
four years, on different parts of the line, 
are now displacing the teak railroad ties 
hitherto used on the open line of the State 
Railway. Teak so far has been found the 
best timber yet used for this purpose, and 
has been found to last as long as 10 years; 
but the use of steel ties economizes the 
expense of spikes, and is reported to last 
from 40 to 50 years. The low price now 
ruling has been a great inducement not 
only of substituting steel ties, but also a 
large quantity of steel rails is now being 
used in this Province. 


Carter H. Fitz Hugh, formerly with 
Goulds & Austin, Chicago, has severed his 
connection with that firm to accept a posi¬ 
tion with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, iron 
and steel merchants, of the same city. Mr. 
Fitz Hugh is well and favorably known in 
the Chicago iron and steel trade. 


Mr. F. R. Phillips, 407 Walnut street, 
reports a large and continually increasing 
demand for Post’s “ Zero.” Headquarters 
for “Zero metal” for Eastern Penn.syl- 
vania. New Jersey and Delaware is at 407 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


Copper Prices and Electrical 
Progress. 

One of the pnncipal claims in behalf of 
present high prices of copper put forward 
by those who have engineered the rise of 
the past year is that the consumption of 
the metal has become very much heavier 
by the introduction of electricity for a 
large variety ot purposes. That the de¬ 
mand for copper wire for telegraph and 
telephone lines, for dynamos, motors, 
lightning and the transmission of power 
has very greatly increased cannot be 
doubted. Even the most careless observer 
of progress during the past few years 
must have been struck with that fact. 
But when the point is reached of securing 
some numerical expression of this new 
source of consumption—when the effort is 
made to a.scertain, even roughly, how 
many pounds of the metal go annually into 
these new channels, then ever^’thing fails 
us. Figures could be reached only by an 
elaborate investigation freely and gen¬ 
erally aided by those w’ho draw copper 
wire. The quantity u.sed in this country 
may be 20,000,000 pounds, and may pos¬ 
sibly be considerably more, though it is 
not likely to be less. We have been 
unable to secure data from electrical com¬ 
panies which might throw some light on 
the rate at which this new business is de¬ 
veloping so far as the quantity of metal 
used is concerned. 

• Some idea of the development in this 
country in a single year may be obtained 
from the figures submitted in President 
Duncan’s address before the National 
Electric Light Association. In Februaiy 
last there were 4000 isolated electric light¬ 
ing plants and central stations in the 
Unit^ States, which operated 175,000 arc 
lights and 1,750,080 incandescence lights. 
Since then there have been added 1361 
new isolated plants and stations, operating 
35,201 arc lights and 392,944 incan¬ 
descence lights. A complete record is 
kept of these and shows that now there are 
3351 plants and stations, operating every 
night 192,500 arc and 1,925,000 incandes¬ 
cence lights. There are also 459,495 horse¬ 
power of steam engines devoted to electric 
lighting. The capital invested in the 
electric lighting companies during the 
past half year has been increased to the 
extent of $42,210,100. In February there 
were in this country 34 electric railways, 
with 138 miles of track, operating 223 
motor cars, and utilizing 4180horse-pow'er 
for stationary engines. Forty-nine new 
roads are now being built, having a total 
of 189 miles of track, and to use 2f4 motor 
cars. There are also several motor factories, 
some of them employing as iftany as 1200 
men. 

Progressing with such leaps and bounds, 
it is not surprising that those who have 
undertaken to control the most important 
raw material entering in the construction 
of apparatus and lines should be sanguine 
concerning the aid which the new uses of 
electricity are liable to give them. Indi¬ 
rectly the call for copper from a new 
source with its promise of rapid increase 
is a subject of great interest to 
consumers of rolled and cast brass 
and copper in all its forms. In 
view of their requirements alone, the 
enormous production h:us already been 
stimulated by prices undoubtedly above 
any possible legitimate values. The ques¬ 
tion naturally arises, will the demand for 
electrical purposes increase so rapidly and 
so largely that it will enable the sjiecula- 
tors to exact tribute not alone from every 
one who builds, operates, or uses a tele¬ 
phone, the electric light or plant for elec¬ 
tric transmis.sion of [>ower or conveyance 
of goods or passengers, but also from every 
consumer of copper or brass ? Has the 
high price of the metal already had the 
tendency to obstruct or to check the pro¬ 
gress of electricity ? 


On the latter point we are in a position 
to place before the readers of The Iron 
Age the following letters from a number of 
companies who have had a prominent part 
in the development of the past few years. 

A leading company in introducing 
electric railroads and motors write: 

In our business the consumption of copper 
has quite largely increased in the last two 
years. We make a much larger number of 
motors, requiring a proportionately greater 
amount of copi>er wire, and we also use a large 
amount in overhead wires in street railway 
work—this jjart of the consumption being quite 
new. The average cost of tne copper in any 
machine varies quite widely with the size of 
the wire used, and the effect of the recent rise 
in price of copper ingots varies in the same 
way, being sm^ if the wire used is small, and 
being comparatively large if the wire used is 
large. The smaller wire re<piiring a consider¬ 
able amount of labor to give it its market 
value, the price of the ingot has a relatively 
less effect. Roughly, we use 50 pounds of 
copjjer for every i^lOO worth of work on our 
motors. 

A concern manufacturing dynamos and 
interested in electric lighting and the dis¬ 
tribution of power states: 

The growth of electricity has considerably 
augmented the demand for copper, as it very 
largely enters into the cost ana erection of a 
plant; and w'hile w'e do not believe that the in¬ 
creased price has prevented the introduction 
of electricity, for the reason that the people are 
becoming educated to its use, and popular sen¬ 
timent demands it, still the increased cost 
affects the manufacturers very materially, the 
competition in electric lighting apparatus being 
so active that prices cannot be made to com¬ 
pare with the Increased cost of material, of 
which copper is a large element. 

A producer of motors puts himself on 
record as follows: 

We have no statistics of sufficient value for 
publication referring to the effect of the rise in 
copper upon the demand for our goods. We 
can briefly state, however, that we pay for 
copper for each machine nearly one-half the 
total cost of the machine. The business is yet 
so young that the motors have not established 
for themselves an accepted value, but their 
market price is largely governed by prices 
charged by some new company who are en¬ 
deavoring to get the field. It will be some 
years yet, prowibly, before the market will be 
so settled that chan^ in the price of the raw 
material will directly affect the selling price, 
and consequently the demand for the nnisbed 
machine. The rise in copper has certainly 
added considerably to the cost of our plant and 
equipment. 

A firm of large contractors holds the 
following opinion: 

Inasmuch as a^very large proportion of 
expense in electrical construction is for copper, 
the rise in price, which is the result of 
the operations of the syndicate, ha^ in 
our opinion, materially affected the intro¬ 
duction of electricity in plants of large size. 
We cannot answer your question as to what 
extent the cost of metal enters into the total 
cost of equipment, inasmuch as it depends so 
largely upon the character of the work. In 
some r'ases much the greater part of the cost is 
for labor, and in other cases a very large part 
of the cost is for copper. 

From the Eastern States a concern mak¬ 
ing lamps and wires expresses the follow¬ 
ing opinion : 

We have no doubt that the growth in 
the consumption of copper for electrical 
purposes has seriously influenced the de¬ 
mand and aided in making possible the 
success of the copper syndicate. Unques¬ 
tionably the rise in copper has materially 
added to the cost of electric light plants. For 
instance, making estimates to-day for a local 
plant in a town of 15,000 inhabitants, our esti¬ 
mate for the wire for conductors is $17,500. 
This estimate is 25 per cent, higher than it 
w’ould be if copper were at the old price of 14 W 
cents. We do not believe the increase in tne 
price has seriously affected adversely the in¬ 
troduction of electricity for light and power 
purposes. Our own business has increased 
threefold in the past year, and we doubt 
whether the increase would have been any 
larger had copper renmined at the old price. 

A very well-known company who are 
builders of electric lighting plants and of 
motors reply to our questions: 

Two years ago we were not purchasing any 
copper, but during that time we have ^aced 
3000 arc lamps and some incandescents. This, 
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of course, is a very small part of the business 
that has bwn done. The rise in copi)er has 
added materially to the cost of plant and iHiiiij^- 
meut. The cost of copper is about 25 per cent, 
in our system as compared to the cost of other 
material and labor. In systems where they 
use many pounds of copi)er wire more to pro¬ 
duce the same result the proportion would be 
greater. But if you consider the copper in line 
wire that it requires to install a plant the cost 
would 1)6 much more than the cost of lal)or and 
other material. We do not know that the in¬ 
creased price of copper has affected the intro¬ 
duction of electricity for a variety of purposes, 
but it has affected the pocket of the manutuct- 
urer. 

An important Western company reports 
to us as follows: 

AVith the constantly extending use of the 
electric light and electric transmission of power, 
it is obvious that the percent^e of copper used 
in electricity has been and is increasing rapidly. 
We buy tons of copper now where we boi^ht 
hundreds of poimcb a few years ago. but it is 
noticeable that during all the time ot this rap¬ 
idly increasing consumption of copper the price 
of copi)er did not advance, but, on the contrary, 
fell to the low^t point it has seen. Since the 
recent large advance in price, it is our im¬ 
pression that the use of copper in electrical en¬ 
terprises has diminished instead of increasing. 
The advance in the price of copper adds very 
materially to the cost of electric light and 
electric power plants. The cost of copper in a 
plant is p)erhaps one-third to one-half the en¬ 
tire cost of the plant, and the largely increased 
cost of an electric light or electric power equip¬ 
ment due to the advance in the price of copper 
has considerable influence m checking the in¬ 
troduction of plants. 

The president of one of the great elec¬ 
tric light companies writes: 

The growth in the consumption of copper 
for electrical purposes has, in our judgment, 
seriouslv influence the demand. We have 
been in business about 15 years and we use now 
about $150,000 worth of copper in various forms 
each year, whereas 10 years ago our use of it 
was not even one-flfth as large. The rise in 
the price of copper has materially added to the 
cost of the electxical-apparatus manufacturing 
business. The cost or copper in our largest 
size machines,' which are the ones we sell the 
most of, is a wge part of the cost of the entire 
machine. We do not know that the increased 
price of copper has adversely affected the in¬ 
troduction of electricity, because, so far as we 
are aware, there has b€«n no increase in the 
price of electrical apparatus to correspond 
with the increased cost of copper. We n ve 
always understood from the manufacturers of 
copper and brass materials that the electric 
light business was a very important element in 
their business, and that the amount of copp^ 
used in the aggregate in the entire electric 
light industry was very great indeed and con¬ 
stantly increasing. We believe there can be 
no question regarding thk. Another point to 
be considered in this matter is the fact that the 
finest quality of copper is required for a very 
large part of this work and this grade of cop¬ 
per is apparently produced only by the Cal¬ 
umet ana Hecla Mining Company, Calumet, 
Mich., and the other mines in that part of the 
country. We still believe, however, that the 
present price of ccmper is wholly artificial; 
that the lacts regarding the increased demand, 
which we have admitted, do not justify any 
such increase in the price; that copper can lie 
produced by existing mines in this country at a 
very large profit if it can be sold at 12 cents 
per pound, and we believe that if the matter 
should rest purely, as it should do, on the basis 
of supply and demand, the price would never 
go above 12 cents per pound. 

An Eastern company handling electrical 
supplies says : 

In our judgment the growth in consump¬ 
tion of copper for electrical purposes has to a 
great extent influenoed the demand for that 
metal. Copi)er is one of the important factoi's 
in the construction of an electric light plant. 
The dullness of the past few months in the elec¬ 
trical field has been wholly due to the high 
price of copper. Now that the price ba.s become 
fixed and there is no prospect for cheai)er cop¬ 
per for some time to come business is going for¬ 
ward as usual, but not to that extent that it 
would with copper at lower prices. 

The president of a prominent electrical 
company of New York writes : 

I have not the time nor the information to 
properly answer your letter. Of course the 
advance in the price of copper affects to a cer¬ 
tain extent the electrical business, not esy^eci- 
aUy l)ecause of the quantity used in the con¬ 
struction of electrical apparatus, but priuci- 
p^ly as connected with the installation of the 
plant—that is, the wiring. 


Washington News. 

(From Our Itefjidnr Corre»pondeiit.) 

Washington. D. C.. September 18,1888. 

The Senate Sub-Committee on Finance 
are still at work giving hearings to indus¬ 
tries, and are not disposed to cut them 
short. Senator Hiscock, when the sub¬ 
ject of terminating this branch of their 
labors wji.s broached a few days ago, said 
that he was opposed to any action in that 
direction; that he proposed to give every 
industry in the State he represented a 
chance to be heard wherever they had ex¬ 
pressed such a desire. Senator Allison 
takes the same view, and in that he is sus¬ 
tained not only by his colleagues of the 
full committee but in the Senate. 

It has been ascertained that the most 
important feature of the metal schedule of 
the Senate tariff bill will be the unifica¬ 
tion of iron and steel on the basis of uni¬ 
form duties on imports for both revenue 
and protection. It is stated by members 
of the committee that the change in the 
system of regulating duties on manufact¬ 
ures in iron and steel will have the effect 
on a number of manufactures of steel of 
practically raising the duties. This is a 
very radical move on the part of the com¬ 
mittee, but they claim that steel within 
the past 10 or 15 years has been substituted 
for iron in so many branches of metallurg¬ 
ical industry that they should be classified 
together. They claim that the revision 
might go further by making steel the basis 
upon which to regulate the duties on iron. 
This feature of the bill, when submitted 
to the Senate, will undoubtedly lead to a 
spirited and protracted debate, and will 
give the press generally, and technical 
papers in particular, a fruitful and fresh 
theme for comment and discussion. 

The Democratic wing of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee are in a bad way for some one to 
write their minority report on the Senate 
Tariff bill. Senator Voorhees, the senior 
on the committee, has given the subject 
no attention whatever, and does not de¬ 
sire to figureso prominently just now in the 
heat of a campaign against the Senate 
Protective bill, nor to put himself on 
record quite so notoriously in favor of 
the Mills bill as an exponent of Demo¬ 
cratic doctrine. Senator Beck is ill at 
Fortress Monroe and will not be able to 
resume his place in the Senate earlier 
than December, nor is he in condition to 
prepare the minority report, which was ex¬ 
pected of him. Senator Harris, the other 
member of the Sub-Committee, is such 
an ultra pronounced free trader that a 
minority rejkirt by him would be an in¬ 
dorsement and an emphasizing of the 
Republican charge that the Mills bill is 
a free trade measure. How this question 
will be disposed of is a puzzling problem 
to the Democrats of the committee and 
the Senate. 

Senator Allison says that, taking the 
experience of the committee as a guide, 
he has not found six prominent woolen 
manufacturers in the United States, and 
not over three in Rhode Island, the seat of 
that branch of textile manufacture, who 
are in favor of free wool. 


The stockholders of the Redstone Coal, 
Oil and Coke Company held a meeting 
recently at the Monongahela House, Pitts¬ 
burgh, at Avhich the future plans and 
prospects of the company were discussed. 
Jacob E. Ridgway, of Philadelphia, presi¬ 
dent of the company, presided. Dr. W. 
R. Brown, also of Philadelphia, is the only 
other member of the company outside of 
Pittsburgh men. It was decided to pro¬ 
ceed at once to develop their property in 
Fayette county. Their lands lie in Red¬ 
stone township, several miles east of 
Brownsville, and the works will be located 
near Redstone Village There are extensive 


soft coal fields in the vicinity, but owing 
to lack of transj)ortation the land has never 
been developed. Some time ago the Pitts¬ 
burgh, Virginia and Charleston road sur¬ 
veyed a single track branch road from 
West Browns\nlle. On the line of the 
road the works will be located. Fifty 
coke ovens will be built at once. The 
plant will be increased as soon as the busi¬ 
ness warrants it. A coal shaft 265 feet 
will be sunk The coal is right under the 
site of the coke ovens. The capacity of 
the latter will be about 2000 tons. A 
number of tenement houses will be bmlt 
for the accommodation of the men sinking 
the shaft, and after the latter is completed 
the houses for the occupancy of the cokers 
I will be put up. 

We take the following from the Mar¬ 
quette, Mich., Mining Journal^ of the 8th 
inst.: Shipments of iron ore from the 
mines of the Lake Superior region for tne 
week covered by our shipping report 
aggregated 198,235 gross tons, to which 
total this ])ort contributed 52,957 tons, 
Escanaba, 70,499 tons; St. Ignace, 3426 
tons; Ashland, Wis., 53,315 tons, and Two 
Harbors, Minn., 11,038 tons. The total 
for the season is 2,806,173 tons, this being 
214,783 tons less than the quantity that 
had been sent to market by water at the cor¬ 
responding date last year. The shipments 
by ranges to date are as follows: Mar¬ 
quette range, 1,113,139 tons; Gogebic 
range, 810,055 tons; Menominee range, 
661,662 tons; Vermillion range, 221,353 
tons. The following table shows the 
shipments by port up to date this season in 
comparison wBh the shipments for the cor¬ 
responding portions of the two preceding 
years: 


Port. 1888. 1887. 1886. 

Marquette. 508,437 557,809 615,022 

Escanaba.. 1,812,709 1,883,419 1,006,800 

St. Ignace. 70,526 63,467 4.),527 

Ashlan^ Wis.. 689,148 759,850 465,608 

TVo Harbors, 

Minn. 221,368 256,911 211,954 


Total. 2,806,178 3,020,966 2,844,907 


Railroad growth in the United States, 
as shown by the examination of statistics, 
corresponds very nearly to the actual de¬ 
mands of business. Comparing the census 
of 1880 with the latest report of railway 
operations it appears that the tons of 
freight transported 1 mile during the 
census year numbered 82,848 millions, 
and last year 60,061 millions, according to 
Mr. Poor. A little division brinp to light 
the fact that the average was about 868,- 
000 tons 1 mile for every mile of railroad 
in 1880, but it was 438,000 tons 1 mile for 
every mile of railw'ay in 1887. The in¬ 
crease of 70,000 tons per mile of roi^ 
operated is not quite 20 per cent., but, in 
spite of the increase in mileage, which has 
been extraordinary, the increase in tonnage 
transported has been n^rly a fifth greater. 
It becomes evident that there is now more 
business for every mile of road in opera¬ 
tion than there w as eight years ago, al¬ 
though the mileage, meanwhile, has in¬ 
creased more than half. On the old roads 
traffic increases faster than population. 


Three crui.sers for the Spanish navy are 
to be built in Spain, by a native firm, who 
intend, with the assistance of a North of 
England shipbuilding company, to estab¬ 
lish works in that country. 

German steamers are getting a strong posi¬ 
tion in the coastwise trade of Japan, in this 
respect placing those of England at a dis¬ 
advantage. While British tonnage doubled 
at some of the leading ports since the year 
1880, that of Germany increased many 
fold. It is surmised that a grand opening 
exists for the introduction of American 
steamers of from 600 to 1500 tons carrying 
capacity and not under 9 knots per hour 
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THE WEEK. 


A large gang ot men at work m the 
Hoosac Tunnel were overcome by coal gas 
from a passing locomotive, owing to a 
condition of the atmosphere peculiarly un¬ 
favorable to free ventilation, and 18 were 
rescued in an unconscious state. Two of 
them will probably die. 

Five employees of a leadmg grocery firm 
in this city, shipping clerk, carmen and 
others, who entered into a conspiracy to 
rob the firm, were sentenced by the re¬ 
corder to five years in the State prison. 

The new machinery of the steamer City 
of New York is not easily persuaded to 
come up to the requirements for high 
speed. The delay experienced by her on 
the first trip out from Liverpool was 
scwcely less aggravating on her second 
trip just completed. Some of the valves 
of the main circulating pumps caused a 
delay oflf Queenstown, and later the same 
diflSculty occurred again, causing both the 
port and starboard en^nes to slow down 
or stop altogether, and, finally, when the 
ship was off Newfoundland, the valves 
gave out, causing some anxiety, if not 
alarm. The climax was not reached, how¬ 
ever, until the engines remained stationary 
for two houm, on account of trouble with 
one of the piston-rods. The entire voyage 
occupied eight days and 13 hours. 

Wire gauze for baled cotton is recom¬ 
mended as a covenng equal to jute bag¬ 
ging, having withstood the severest tests 
when exposed to fire, and the subject is 
being favorably considered at the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

Dismal accounts come from South 
Carolina and Georgia respecting the de¬ 
struction of cotton, com and rice by the 
recent fioods. 

An interesting conflict took place at 
Sydney, New South Wales, about August 
1, between the local labor organizations 
and the Oceanic Steamship Company, as¬ 
sisted by the United States Consul Griffin. 
The former demanded that Captain Morse 
of the California steamship Mariposa 
should receive on board some 20 odd Aus¬ 
tralians to take the place of an equal num¬ 
ber of Mongolians employed in the fire 
and engine-room of that steamer. In de¬ 
fiance of fierce opposition the consignees 
of the cargo succeeded, with the aid of 
the police, in discharging the vessel—an 
object that was important, in considera¬ 
tion of the fact that the merchandise on 
board consisted mainly of contributions 
for the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition. 
It had b^n widely affirmed that, although 
tbe Mariposa might land her cargo, she 
would be prevented from going to sea by 
lack of coal. Not only had the coal heav¬ 
ers refused to work upon the vessel, but 
all the coal-dealing firms in the city had 
been warned not to furnish her with fuel, i 
Great surprise therefore was occasioned 
when 1500 tons of coal were floated along¬ 
side under protection of the Sydney 
TOlice, the American Consul having in 
due season made ample provision for the 
precise emergency which arose. 

The provisional government organized 
in Hayti, under ex-President General 
Boisrond Canal, is said to have the entire 
confidence both of native and foreign mer¬ 
chants. Business is brisk and the pre¬ 
mium on gold has fallen to 20 per cent. 

The East India cotton crop this season 
falls below the very short crop of last 
jear. 

The Julien electric car has made another 
successful run in this city and the com¬ 
pany are eager to put it on the roads, but 
thus far the Aldermen withhold their 
sanction. The car rests upon double rails 
similar to those used on steam railways. 


The wheels of each truck, however, are set 
very closely together, the distance from 
center to center being only 3 feet, as com¬ 
pared with feet to 6 feet on the ordi¬ 
nary railway trucks. The entire truck, 
moreover, is pivoted not at the center but 
at the end. These two modifications en¬ 
able the car to make very short curves and 
secure ease and smoothness of motion. 
The same motor that propels the car fur¬ 
nishes the light that supersedes the oil 
lamps in tbe car. Each truck carries a 
motor capable of propelling four cars, so 
that the danger from break down is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. A fresh battery 
stores sufficient power to drive a car with 
ordinary load for 30 to 35 miles. 

The exi»rt trade in cotton at New York 
is being aiverted to Norfolk by the pre¬ 
vailing high ocean rates from this port, 
in conjunction with the lack of “com¬ 
press machineiy’’ to reduce the size of 
the bales, but a large machine will soon 
be in operation in this market, supplying 
much needed facilities. 

The shipyards on the Delaware are ex¬ 
pecting a number of new contracts, and 
are providing themselves with heavy tools. 
Claus Spreckels wants steamships of the 
largest size for the Australian line. Two 
steel steamships are about to lie put under 
contract for the Ocean Steamship Com¬ 
pany, of Savannah, for the coastwise 
trade. A steamer to carry oil in bulk is 
wanted by the Standard Oil Company, 
and Boulton, Bliss & Dallett, whose steam¬ 
ship line to Venezuela has proved so suc¬ 
cessful, want two more vessels to replace 
two recently sold for service on the Pacific. 
Work enough is in prospect to keep all the 
yards busy for the next two years. 

Japan, like China, is giving earnest at¬ 
tention to the manufacture of cotton. 
Already there are 21 mills in Japan, the 
number having been doubled within the 
last 18 months, and it seems not unlikely that 
the Japanese will soon be independent of 
all other countries as regards cotton yams. 
In China cotton yams form about 30 per 
cent, of the value of all cotton ^oods im¬ 
ported, and the demand is continually in¬ 
creasing. Much yarn is imported from 
Bombay. 

The Grand Opera House block, in Syra¬ 
cuse, was burned, 13th inst., and the loss 
is computed at $208,000. Among the oc¬ 
cupants were John Hamon, Jr., stoves 
and hardware, loss $6000, and George S. 
Friend, stoves and household hardware, 
whose loss is estimated at $8000. 

The contract for the erection of the 
main exposition building, in Pittsburgh, 
was awarded to Murphy & Hamilton tor 
$155,303. The contract embraces every 
detail necessary to a complete fire-proof 
building. The work is to be commenced 
not later than October 1 and is to be fin¬ 
ished in seven months from that date. 

China now has an effective navy, com¬ 
prising four armored ships and eight un¬ 
armored, all built in Germany within the 
past five years, also four cmisers, including 
two in course of construction in the ex¬ 
tensive dock yards at Foo Chow and near 
Shanghai. All the new vessels are fitted 
with the most approved appliances known 
to modem warfare, fully abreast of the 
times. 

A correspondent in Bombay, alluding to 
the production of Indian cotton goods, 
says that the competition is becoming 
more keen every year, since, owing to the 
cheapness of labor in India, the manufact¬ 
urers in that country can produce and sell 
their goods at the lowest possible price. 
An idea of the rapid growth of this indus 
try ip India is afforded by the fact that in 
1865 there were only 13 spinning mills in 
the Presidency of Bombay, whereas at the 
present moment there are 70, and the num¬ 


ber of spindles increased during the period 
in question from about 285,000 to nearly 
1,750,000. The number of looms now at 
work may be reckoned at nearly 15,000, 
against 3579 in 1865. The annual con¬ 
sumption of raw cotton now amounts to 
about 486,000 bales. In all India there 
are at present 95 cotton-spinning mills and 
weaving establishments, contaming 2,250,- 
006 spindles, 17,500 looms, and affording 
employment to nearly 75,000 hands. 

The new treasury vault at Washington 
is a great subterranean apartment about 
60 X 40 feet square and 15 feet high, and, 
when filled with silver dollars about six 
months hence, will contain $100,000,000 
of treasure. The old vault adjoining is 
brim full and contains $90,000,000, mostly 
in silver. The Queen of Sheba would be 
more than astonished if she could view the 
spectacle. 

The electric lights on the Brooklyn 
Bridge, like that removed not long ago 
from Hell Gate, are the subject of com- 
laint by navigators who object to their 
azziing effect. The Light House Board 
claim to have jurisdiction in the matter 
and propose to shade the lights, thereby 
removing objection's, but the Bridge Com- 
any do not recognize the.authority of the 
oard, so that it remains for the United 
States Attorney-General to take such 
action as may be deemed necessary. 

India will not very soon displace China 
in the tea trade. The annual report of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, of China, for 
the year 1887, shows that the competition 
of its Indian rival has really had but little, 
if any, effect upon its tea trade, for there 
has been only an insignificant falling off in 
the total exports for the year. The total 
exports for the calendar year amounted to 
2,096,097 piculs, against 2,217,295 piculs 
in 1886, a falling off of only 120,000 piculs 
or about 5 per cent. A much greater dif¬ 
ference is snown in a comparison of values 
for the two years, the exports in 1886 
being valued at 33,504,820 taels, while 
last year they amounted to only 29,379,838 
taels, which is due, of course, to the com¬ 
paratively low prices that prevailed last 
year. In the light of these figures there 
seems to be very little cause for appre¬ 
hension that the tea trade is to be seriously 
disturbed, since Great Britain is almost 
the only market for the India product. 

An event in Congress was the action of 
the House in passing the Senate bill 
amendatory of the Interstate Commerce 
law. As the bill came from the Senate, it 
earned out several of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission in the way of strengthening and 
simplifying the law. The bill, as it passed 
the House, carries a number of important 
amendments confemng concurrent jurisdic¬ 
tion upon United States and State courts as 
to complaints under it and requiring the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pre¬ 
scribe for common carriers one uniform rate 
of classification, which shall be transmitted 
to the common earners before the first 
Monday in July, 1889, and any violation 
of this classification shall be deemed un¬ 
reasonable rates. The Commission is re¬ 
quired to execute all the provisions of the 
law, and, upon its request, the Attorney- 
General of the United States shall institute 
and prosecute all necessary proceedings in 
the proper court for its enforcement. The 
final amendment makes it unlawful for any 
common carrier subject to theprovisions of 
this act to carry refined oils and other petro- 
lemm products, cotton-seed oil and turpen¬ 
tine for any shipper in tank or cylinder cars, 
who shall own, lease or control the same in 
any manner, except upon the condition that 
said carrier shall charge the same rate for 
the transportation of said products m 
wooden packages or barrels, in carload 
lots, as in said tank or cylinder cars, the 
said tank and cylinder and said wooden 
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packages and barrels being carried free in 
each case. Senator Cullom, who carried 
the bill through the Senate, said he 
thought some of the amendments would 
endanger the passage of the bill at this 
session if insisted on. lie will move, when 
the bill reaches the Senate, to nonconcur 
in the amendments and ask a committee of 
conference. He believes that the matter 
can be put in such a shape in conference 
as to meet the approval of both houses. 

A steel steamer to carry about 3500 tons 
of iron ore has been contracted for in Eng¬ 
land, to ply between Philadelphia and 
St. Jago de Cuba, in the Earn steamship 
line. She will be called the Earnfoard, 
and have triple-expansion engines. 

A Pittsburgh firm have received an order 
from Mexico for 25,000 fire-brick, to be 
used in the construction of a charcoal blast 
furnace in Durango. The cost of deliver¬ 
ing the brick will be $250 per 1000. As 
the railroads do not extend nearer than 100 
miles of the place where the furnace is to be 
built, it will be necessary to transport the 
brick that distance in wagons and on jack- 
mules. 

It is reported from Ottawa that the re¬ 
taliation proposal has caased the success¬ 
ful floating of an $8,000,000 scheme, 
which includes the purchase of the North 
Shore Line from Quebec to Ottaw’a and 
the extension of the Pacific Railway from 
there to Sault Ste. Marie, thus giving 
direct railway connection between Lake 
Superior and the seaboard. 

Cutlers’ Hall, in Sheffield, England, has 
been nearly doubled in capacity this y^, 
with an improved banqueting-room, ex¬ 
tensive lavatory, drawing-room, &c. 

The Treasury Department have decided 
that nail files, and nail cleaners with metal 
files, are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent, 
ad valorem as manufactures of metal and 
bone; also, that articles commercially 
known as botton shanks (being small 
brass cups into which the molds are set 
in the manufacture of buttons) are duti¬ 
able at the rate of 45 per cent, ad valorem 
as manufactures of brass; also, that goods 
known as “ wool back worsted coatings,” 
composed of wool and worsted, are duti¬ 
able at the rate of 35 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent, ad valorem as manufact¬ 
ures of wool. 

The recent cyclone in Cuba proves to 
have been frightfully destructive. Aside 
from the destruction at Cardenas, Havana, 
and other seaports, the tobacco crop suf¬ 
fered severely, and throughout the island 
over 3000 buildings of various kinds were 
prostrated. The aggregate loss is esti¬ 
mated at $10,000,000, and over 800 per¬ 
sons were killed. The loss of life in Sagua 
alone is about 400. 

An exposition is to be held at Berlin, 
Prussia, from April to June, 1889, of ma¬ 
chinery, apparatus of all kinds now in use 
to guard against accidents, tools, working 
materials in models; of plans, drawings, 
photographs and specifications; of copies 
of regulations, rules for factories, and 
printed matter relating to accidents and 
their prevention. All articles that relate 
generally to the protection of laborers and 
to the promotion of their welfare and 
safety while at work will be accepted, and 
the invitation to participate is extended to 
all nations. Consul-General Raine in a re¬ 
port to the State Department, dated May 
4, 1888, furnishes a copy of the regula¬ 
tions to govern the exhibition, from which 
it appears that devices for ventilation of 
workshops and many other things which 
at first sight were hardly considered as be¬ 
longing to an exhibition for the preven¬ 
tion of accidents are included. Applica¬ 
tions made after July 1, 1888, long since 
passed, it is stated, will be considered 
only if any vacant space remains. 


MANUFACTURING 

Iron and Steel. 

Rebecca Furnace, of the Kittanning 
Iron Company, Limited, at Kittanning, 
Pa., which has been idle for some months, 
was blown in last w’eek, Avith good pros¬ 
pects for a steady run. 

Fanny Furnace, operated by J. C. 
Hamilton, Shawnee, Ohio, trustee, will 
resume operations in a few weeks. A new 
bosh has been put in, general repairs have 
been made, and a new brick casting 
house, 37 x 85 feet, is being put up to re¬ 
place the old one, recently destroyed by a 
wind storm. 

W. B. Pollock & Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, manufacturers of boilers and all 
kinds of rolling-mill and blast-furnace 
work, have been awarded the contract for 
all the ironwork entering into the con¬ 
struction of the hot-blast stoves to be 
erected at the Tod Furnace of the Brier 
Hill Iron and Coal Company, at Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio. The contract is quite a large 
one and will keep the firm busy for some 
time to come 

After a long idleness the plant of the 
Etna Iron Works, Limited, at New Castle, 
Pa., was started up in full in all depart¬ 
ments except the rail mill on Monday, the 
10th inst. The works are being oper¬ 
ated by A. W. Thompson, who has a lease 
of the same. 

D. W. C. Carroll & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
on the 14th inst. closed a contract for the 
erection of two iron viaducts for the city 
of Denver, Col., to cross the railroads, 
which all center in one part of that city. 
One viaduct is to be 376 feet long and 32 
feet high, and the other 785 feet Tong and 
32 feet high. The viaducts are to be made 
cf structural iron, including the ap¬ 
proaches. They will be of sufficient width 
to allow of a driveway and two footpaths. 
The viaduct cost $97,000 and the ap¬ 
proaches $21,000 additional. 

Bids for building the superstructure of 
the Seneca street bridge, Cleveland, were 
opened in the office of the Board of Im- 
provmients last week There were five 
proposals, two of the bids being informal. 
The bidders were required to furnish fig¬ 
ures for the 215 tons of iron and 35,000 
feet of lumber required. The Pittsburgh 
companies did not furnish any sureties 
and, although their bids were recorded 
they were not considered. The bid of the 
Variety. Iron Works w^as the lowest, the 
pncefoj;the iron being $74.50 per ton 
and for lumber $30 per 1000 feet. The 
King Iron Bridge and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany offered to furnish the iron for $96 
per ton and the lumber for $28 50. The 
Detroit Bridge and Iron Works bid $105 
per ton for the iron and $33 per 1000 feet 
for the lumber. The totals are as fol¬ 
lows: 


Variety Iron Works.$17,067.50 

KiDK Iron Bridgre and Mfgr. Company.. 21,607.50 

Detroit Biidge and Iron Works. 23,730.00 

♦Pittsbu^h Bridge Com^ny. 36,790.00 

♦Shlffler fedge Works, Pittsburgh. 27,052.50 

♦Informal. 


The contract for the substructure has 
already been let at $46,000, and the engine 
house yet to be built will cost $5000, mak¬ 
ing the total cost of the structure about 
$70,000 .—Clerelandy Ohw^ Trade Rrvieit, 

The Wayne Iron and Steel Works, of 
Brown & Co., at Pittsburgh, have been 
closed down for the past two weeks, on 
account of a strike of the workmen. 
Recently two pieces of steel were spoiled 
and the firm demanded that in the future 
the heater shall be held responsible for such 
losses. To this the men would not agree 
and a shut-down was the result. It is 
expected that the matter will be amicably 
arranged during the present week and 
operations resumed again. 


The new plant of the Allegheny Besse¬ 
mer Steel Company, at Duquesne, Pa., 
about 25 miles from Pittsburgh, is rapidly 
nearing completion, and is expected to be 
ready for operations by January 1. The 
Bej^semer department is already finished 
and filled with the most improved modem 
machinery. In the rail mill hydraulic 
working machinery will in nearly every 
instance take the place of roll-hands, fur- 
nacemen, shearsmen, and hot-bed men. 

Norw’ay Furnace, at Bechtelsville, Pa., 
operated under lease by Gabel, Jones & 
Gabel, of Pottstown, Pa., is at present un¬ 
dergoing extensive repairs. It will resume 
blast about November 1, next. 

The Advance, of Latrobe, Pa., says 
concerning the steel plant to be erected 
there: ‘‘After a large amount of pre¬ 

liminary labor, such as drafting, corres¬ 
ponding, and making preliminary arrange¬ 
ments, P. J. Dalton has secured the con¬ 
tract for the foundation work of several 
large buildings and will put his men to 
work at an early day. Bids for the 
ironwork of the buildings are in from a 
number of firms, as are also bids for the 
construction of the greater part of the 
machinery. When work is once com¬ 
menced the buildings will be put up 
rapidly.” 

The plans of the building to be erected 
at Washington, Pa., by the Novelty Steel 
Wheel Company, of Pittsburgh, have been 
finished, ana the contract for the building 
will be let during the present week. As was 
stated in The Iron Age of last week, the 
company will manufacture steel wheels 
exclusively for wagons, buggies, &c. 
About 200 hands will be given employ¬ 
ment by the new firm, and the works are 
expected to be ready for occupancy by 
January 1, next. 

The Henderson Steel and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Birmingham, Ala., have increased 
the capacity of their IJ-ton experimental 
open-hearth furnace to 3i tons. The first 
melt in the enlarged furnace was success¬ 
fully made on the 22d of August. 

It is understood that if the Laclede Plate 
and Sheet Mill Company secure another 
lease on the Laclede Rolling Mills they 
will order improvements of the value of 
$20,000 or $25,000, to better adapt the 
mill to the requirements of the rolled iron 
trade of the West, and of this locality 
more especially. It is undecided as yet, 
however, which of the three interests of¬ 
fering to take the property under a lease 
will secure it, though the matter is ex¬ 
pected to be settled in a week or two. But 
it is quite safe to say that, in any event, 
the mills will be operated this winter.- 
Age of Steely St. Louie. 

No. 5 furnace of the Thomas Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Hokendauqua, Pa., is undergoing 
extensive repaiis and will be ready soon 
for blast again. 

The employees of the Americ^ Iron 
Works of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, at 
Pittsburgh, have organized a beneficial as¬ 
sociation. None but those employed in 
the machine shop, polishing mill, foundry, 
chain factory, bolt factory and pattern 
shops and roll turners are eligible to mem¬ 
bership in the new organization, which 
will pay to a sick or disabled member in¬ 
capacitated for work $5 per week, and, in 
case of the death of a member, $100 to 
pay funeral expenses. The association 
have an initial membership of 150. 

James P. Witherow, engineer and con¬ 
tractor, of Pittsburgh, whose works are 
located at New Castle, Pa., has received 
the contract for the erection of Ihe build¬ 
ings for the plant of the Latrobe Steel 
Company, at Latrobe, Pa. The buildings 
will be made of wrought* iron and will be 
j fire-proof. The dimensions of the open- 
hearth steel department will be 250 x 80 
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feet. Connecting with it will be an L the 
same length and 40-foot span. The ham¬ 
mer shops will be 350 feet long, with an 
80-foot span, and will have an L the same 
length and 40-foot span. The company 
will manufacture tires for all kinds of 
wheels. About 300 men will be given 
employment. The projectors of the enter¬ 
prise are Eastern capitalists. 

Some time ago P. L. Kimberly & Co., 
Limited, proprietors of the Atlantic Iron 
Works, at Greenville, Pa., made a propo¬ 
sition tx) their workmen to work six weeks 
and then receive two weeks’ pay, and pay 
every two weeks thereafter. This propo¬ 
sition has been accepted and the plant, 
which has been idle for some months, has 
resumed operations in nearly all depart¬ 
ments. The principal product is cotton 
ties, about 60 tons per day being the pres¬ 
ent output. The works contain 26 pud¬ 
dling furnaces, 4 heating furnaces and 1 
8-inch and 1 10-inch train of rolls. 

The Rogers Foundry Company, Belle¬ 
ville, m., have been awarded an in¬ 
crease of contract for cable yokes for a 
Denver street railway. This line of work 
has become a leading specialty with them, 
and they are now getting ready to increase 
their output of yokes from 125 a day, as 
at present, to 150. 

The Bouton FoJindry Company have 
sold their extensive architectural iron 
works, on Archer avenue, Chicago, to a 
railroad company, whose line will pass 
over the site. Under the conditions of 
the sale the Bouton Foundry Company are 
given a year in which to select a location 
elsewhere, so that they will suffer no inter¬ 
ruption to their business by reason of the 
enforced removal. They are now consid¬ 
ering the relative advant£^es presented by 
several choice locations, but have not yet 
determined which of them will be selected. 

G. A. Millard, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has opened an office at 14 Vance Block, 
for the sale of pig iron and coke, copper, 
tin, antimony, old wheels, old rails, steel 
rails, blooms, billets, slabs and wire rods. 

1?I«elilnerir, 

The largest cotton press ever built at 
the works of the Scott Foundry and Ma¬ 
chine Company, Limited, at Reading, Pa., 
was shipped to Brunswick, Ga., last week. 
The press weighs 230 tons, standing on a 
base 12 X 24 feet, connecting with four 
links 38 feet long and each weighing 9 
tons. One of the castings of the press 
weighs 25 tons. 

The Bethlehem Steam Heating Com¬ 
pany, of Bethlehem, Pa., is the name of 
an intended corporation, which has ap¬ 
plied to the governor for a charter. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
have purchased a combined arc and incan¬ 
descent plant, consisting of eight double 
lamps, twenty-four 25 C. P., and ten 100 
C. P. lamps to light their station and sur 
roundings at Los Angeles, Cal., using the 
Waterhouse system controlled by the 
Waterhouse Electric and Mfg. Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

The works of the Russell Mfg. Company, 
brass founders and machinists, of McKees¬ 
port, Pa., which have been idle for some 
time past, resumed operations on Monday 
the 17th inst. S. M. Highlands, who has 
been with the American Water Works 
Company for a number of years, has been 
secured as general manager, and it is ex¬ 
pected that the works will continue in 
operation, as the firm have a number of 
large orders on hand. 

Among their late sales the Ball Electrio 
Light Company, of New York City, re¬ 
port the following; 100 arc lights and 
200 incandescents, through their Mexican 
agents, I. Aguirre & Bros., for Toluca, 


Mexico. 35 arc lights (increase) to the 
National Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 
70 arc lights to W. A. Walton & Co., 
Wood River Junction, R I. Hartford 
Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn., 
200 arc lights (increase). Jersey City 
Electric Light Company, Jersey City, 
N. .1., 50 arc lights (increase). Novelty 
Electric Company, PWladelphia, Pa., 25 
arc lights. Clarksburg Electric Light 
Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., 70 arc 
lights. Pennock Bros., Minerva, Ohio, 
25 arc lights. J. L. Bueron, Quezalten- 
ango. Central America, 210 arc lights, and 
350 incandescents. Muncie Electric Light 
and Power Company, Muncie, Ind., 25 
arc ligots. Consolidated Coal and Iron 
Company, Wellston, Ohio, 26 arc lights. 
Ball Electric Light Company, of Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, 30 arc lights (increase). Man- 
ton Mills, Manton, R. I., 70 arc lights (in¬ 
crease). 

The new works of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill company at Cleveland, Ohio, are 
rapidly approaching completion, and will 
probably be occupied by the firm early in 
November next. The main building is 
100 X 40 feet, with tempering and forge 
shops adjoining. New machinery will be 
added to keep up with the increase in 
business. 

The Westinghouse Electric Company, of 
Pittsburgh, are at present at work on a 
lant for a tdwn on the Pacific coast near 
an Francisco. There will be 1300 lights 
put up as soon as possible, together with 
the necessary engines, dynamos, &c., and 
the plant will be in operation in the course 
of a couple of months. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chi- 
ca^ Railroad Company have recently 
added to their equipment four engines, 
which weigh 65 tons each. These engines 
are calculated to make the run between 
Alliance and Crestline, over 100 miles, 
without stopping for coal or water. 

The Kimble Steam Engine Company 
have been organized at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
It has an authorized capital of $100,000, 
of which $75,000 have been paid in. It 
will give employment to several hundred 
men. 

The Canton Car Company, of Canton, 
Ohio, will change their name shortly to 
the J. H. McLain Machine Company. 

Eynon & Marshall, engines builders and 
machinists, of Cleveland, Ohio, are re¬ 
ceiving numerous orders for their slab¬ 
milling machine. On account of an in¬ 
crease of orders the company have been 
compelled to erect a new factory, which 
they expect to occupy in November next. 

The Western Mfg. Company, of Lin¬ 
coln, Neb., nave recently been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Nebraska, 
and the following ofiicers have been 
elected to take charge of its affairs from 
and after this date: J. F. Barnard, presi¬ 
dent; H. J. Walsh, vice-president; M. D. 
Welch, secretary and treasurer; W. W. 
Marsh, superintendent of shops. Mr E. 
Hurl but, Jr., the former manager, retired 
from the company on the 1st inst. The 
company manufacture farm machinery. 
They write us also that they have recently 
added a cooperage department to their 
works, and have row a capacity of 500 
barrels or tierces per day, ana are prepared 
to fill all orders for above goods. 

Hardware. 

It is stated that Col. S. F. Scott and 
C. P. Deatherage have purchased a two- 
thirds interest in the machinery of the 
Harrison Wire Works, St. Louis, the other 
third being held by James C. Anderson, 
Chicago. It is also announced that the 
machinery will be moved to Kansas City, 
Mr. Anderson managing the concern. 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company. St. 
Louis, Mo., have added to their plant 
facilities for doing electro-bronze plating. 
They ha^e just completed some elegant 
work for the new Mercantile Library build-' 
ing in the way of artistic brass elevator 
inclosures and iron grilles for library room. 
They have also recently furnished the 
American Central Insurance building with 
brass elevator inclosures and electro-bronze 
work in their office, besides some other 
large jobs for banks and buildings through¬ 
out the West and South. 

The Iowa Farming Tool Co., Fort Mad¬ 
ison, Iowa, are putting in a plant for the 
use of crude oil as a fuel, instead of an¬ 
thracite coal. The expense attending this 
departure is considerable, but it is antici¬ 
pated that it will give better results, and 
mminish the cost of producing the goods. 

L. B. Heller & Co., Montreal, announce 
that they have commenced the manufact¬ 
ure of Horse Rasps and Files having the 
brand “ L. B. Heller,” the work being 
under the personal supervision of L. B. 
Heller, who was formerly connected with 
Heller & Bros.. Newark, N. J., the two 
houses being, however, entirely distinct. 

The Celina Tack and Nail Company 
have been incorporated at Celina, Ohio, 
with a capital stock of $20,000. B. 8. 
Taylor and others are the incorporators. 

Hlscellaneons. 

The Reading Coal and Iron Company are 
considering the advisability of sinking a 
shaft midway between the Potts and Key¬ 
stone collieries, near Ashland, Pa. It is 
claimed that the vein which would be 
tapped is 35 feet in thickness, and would 
not be exhausted for half a century. Re¬ 
cently the company extended its opera¬ 
tions in the East Franklin colliery, which 
had been abandoned as of little v^ue, and 
struck a heavy vein of hard anthracite of 
excellent quality. As soon as the breaker 
and shaft shall have been put in good con¬ 
dition mining operations will be com¬ 
menced. 

The Star Fire-Brick Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, have just closed a contract for 
25,000 fire brick, to be delivered at Dur¬ 
ango, Mexico. They will be used in the 
construction of a charcoal blast furnace to 
be built by the Mexican Iron Mountain 
Mfg. Company, fhe cost of delivering 
these brick will be about $250 a thousand. 
As the railroads do not extend nearer than 
100 miles of the place where the furnace is 
to be built, it will be necessary to trans¬ 
port the brick that distance in wagons and 
on jack mules. This firm are a]»o filling 
an order for 250,000 brick for the Isabella 
Furnace Company. They will be used in 
rebuilding furnace No. 2. which is now 
in blast, but will be blown out some time 
this fall. The same firm have an order for 
300,000 brick, which will be used in refin¬ 
ing Lucy Furnace No. 2. 

Edw. D. Bolton, of the firm of T. 
William Harris & Company, 44 Broadway, 
New York, has been appointed consulting 
engineer for Asheville, N. C., in con¬ 
nection with their sewerage system, upon 
which it is proposed to expend $100,000. 
John G. Aston, the city engineer, will be 
the resident engineer. 

The Common Sense Stove Polish Com¬ 
pany have succeeded Gana & Martin, 
manufacturers of stove polish and shoe 
blacking, 270 West Randolph street, 
Chicago. They are distributing to pur¬ 
chasers of their common sense stove polish 
copies of Munkaesy’s celebrated painting, 
“ Christ before Pilate.” It is a pnoto-gra- 
vure, 11 X 14 inches in size, and said to be 
the best copy of this famous work now in 
the market. A copy of the picture double 
this size, 22 x 28 inches, is given to each 
dealer for his personal use. 
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T RADE Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 220 South Fourth St. I 
PH1L.ADKLPBIA, Pa., September 18,1888. \ 

Pig* Iron. —The market has shown a 
hardening tendency during the week, and 
in the majority of cases buyers would 
have to pay a little more money for desir¬ 
able brands. There is no quotable change 
in ^he general market, but inside prices, 
such as fl6 for Gray Forge, $17 for No. 2, 
and $18 for No. 1, are now very excep¬ 
tional, and are hardly taken into consid¬ 
eration by those who control g«K)d Irons. 
But consumers make no great effort to 
place orders, as they are generally pretty 
well provided for, and are more inclined 
to await developments than to pay ad¬ 
vances on material which may not be re¬ 
quired for two or three months to come. 
Sellers, for the same reason, have plenty of 
orders on their books, and if belated buy¬ 
ers must have Iron they have no alterna¬ 
tive but to pay the advance, averaging, 
perhaps, 50^ p ton from the lowest. Con¬ 
sumption IS large, and the general position 
is very satisfactory, but it is hardly likely 
that prices will be marked up again, for | 
the present at all events. Production is 
increasing, the change as shown by last 
week’s Iron Age being at the rate of 6000 
tons per week increase, comparing Septem¬ 
ber 1 with August 1. Then there are in¬ 
timations of a further increase in the 
South at an early date, so that it is not 
merely a question of absorbing the present 
output, but several thousand tons per week 
on the top of that. If prices remain as 
they are the increased supply may not be 
as much, but a dollar a ton on the price 
means a great deal more Iron for sale, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it will 
make consumption any the greater. For 
these and other reasons the trade are by no 
means inclined to pay fancy prices. They 
will take liberal quantities at the old 
figures, but only such small lots as 
they must have at the higher prices. 
Meanwhile sales are being made on 
the basis of $16 @ $16.50 at tide for 
Gray Forge, $17.50 @ $18 for No. 2, and 
$18 .50 @ $19 for No. 1. In exceptional 
cases a few orders may have been tfiken at 
$16, $17 and $18, but they would not be 
fair quotations in the present condition of 
the market, which, as already stated, is 
unusually strong without being feverish or 
excited. 

Foreign Iron. —Pnces are purely nom¬ 
inal, as consumers can do much better on 
domestic Irons. Sellers quote $20 
$20.50, c.i.f., duty paid, for Bessemer and 
$26 @ $26.50 for 20 ^ Spiegel, but there 
are no bidders at anything near these 
figures. 

Blooms. —A good demand is reported, 
and prices are firm at about the following 
quotations: Nail Slabs, $20 @ $29.50; 
Billets from $30 to $35, f.o.b. cars at 
mill, according to analysis; Charcoal 
Blooms, $52 % $54; Hun-out Anthracite 
$42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, $33 @ $35 
^ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. Foreign 
at tide, c.i.f., duty paid, $29.50 @ $30.50 
for Nail Slabs; $32.50 @ $34 for 4 x 4 
Billets, and $35 % $39 for Siemens-Mar¬ 
tin, price according to analysis, &c. 

Mnck Bars. —Prices are very firm at 
about $29 @ $29.50, delivered, with quite 
a large business at figures equivalent to 
$29, Philadelphia. There is still a good 
deal of inquiry and bids at about $28.75 
for large lots, but holders are not inclined 
to make concessions. 

Bar Iron —The mills have taken in a 
good many orders of late, and are so com¬ 
fortably situated that they are very firm 
in quoting on new business. Probably 


1.85^ might be accepted for good-sized j 
orders, but some of the leading mills quote 
1.9^ @ 1.95^ firm and there is no doubt 
that the tendency is steadily in sellers’ 
favor. Inquiries are in the market from 
car-builders, and it is thought that some 
important additions to the work on hand 
will be made before the end of the month. 
Skelp orders are also on the market, with 
sales at 1.85^, although 1.874^ @ 1.9^ is 
asked for early deliveries. Taking the 
market as a whole, the position is decid¬ 
edly favorable to sellers, and, while no 
important changes in prices are expected, 
there seems to be plenty of business and 
firm prices, varying, as we have said, from 
1.85^ to 1.9^ for strictly good iron. 

Plate and Tank Iron.— A good busi¬ 
ness is reported at all the mills in this 
vicinity. Prices are firm, but not higher, 
although a little more pressure in the de¬ 
mand would soon lead in that direction. 
The mills seem to have plenty of work up 
to November and the indications are 
very promising for a good demand dur¬ 
ing the latter portion of the year. 
Prices are firm as last quoted: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2.05^ @ 2.15^; Shell, 
2.4^ @ 2.5f; Flange, 3.5^; Fire-Box, 
4^; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.3^ % 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; Flange, 3^ @ 
3^^; Fire-Box, 3^^ @ 44^. 

Structnral Iron. —No large orders are 
offering at the moment, but the mills are 
kept tairly busy on old contracts, and with 
such small lots as are called for from day 
to day. There is nothing in the outlook 
calling for special remarks, business being 
rather quiet, but manufacturers appear to 
feel hopeful of renewed activity in the 
near future. Prices are steady as last 
quoted—viz.: 2.10^ 2.15^ for 

Bridge Plate; 2^ % 2.10^ for Angles; 
2.6^ @ 2.7^ for Tees, and 3.3^ for Beams 
and CJiannels, Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —^The demand is not up to 
expectations, although the mills appear to 
find a market for their product, and are 
not accumulating stock to any extent. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but in 
some instances very low figures have been 
named. Small lots of the best make are 
quoted about as follows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .33< @ 

Best Refined, Nos. 18 to 25.3 

Common, less than the above. 


Best Bloom ^beets. Nos. 26 to28... .4>4 @ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 161o21_3>^ @ 3^f 

Blue Annealed.2.8 3 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.62^^ % 

Common, discount.67)^ % 


Merchant Steel.— -There is an increased 
demand for the better grades, and prices 
show considerable firmness. Lots from 
store are quoted as follows: Tool 
Steel, 84^; Machinery, 2.6^;« Crucible 
Spring, 44 ^; Open-Hearth Ordinary 
Spring, 2.7^ @ 2.9^^; Crucible Machinery, 
Best Sheet Steel, 10<; Ordinary 
Sheet, 8^. 

Steel Ralls.—The market is very quiet, 
and there is not much reason to expect im¬ 
provement in the near future. Steel, in 
other shapes, however, is in good demand, 
so that the mills are doing fairly consider¬ 
ing the light demand for Rails. Prices 
are nominally $29 at mill, but on desira¬ 
ble orders more or less shading would be 
done. 

Old Rails—Not a single transaction to 
report in this market. Holders of lots in 
store decline to name prices at present, 
but bids of $28 to $23.50 have been made 
but not accepted, as the parties expect to 
get more money for them later on. 

Scrap Iron.—In good demand at about 
the following prices: $20.50 $21 for 

cargo lots; $21.50 @ $22 foi carload lots, 
delivered, or for choice $22.50 @$23 ; No. 
2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $13 @ $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, 


$16 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 ® $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $25 @$26. Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or its equiva¬ 
lent. 

Wronght-lron Pipe. —Business con¬ 
tinues quite active, and all sizes of Pipe 
are in good demand, although prices ao 
not improve to any great extent. Dis¬ 
counts are quoted as follows: Black Butt- 
Welded, 55 on Galvanized do., 45 
on Black Lap-Welded, 66 on Galvan¬ 
ized do., 624 % ; on ^iler Tubes, 60 

Nails. —The general situation remains 
in about the same condition as noted last 
week. Stocks are accumulating prepara¬ 
tory to the fall trade, whi5i at the 
moment looks like being a lar^e one. It 
is intimated that Nails are being sold in 
and around Philadelphia at ruinous prices 
—some say as low as $1.70 at mill. Lots 
from store are quoted at from $1.90 to $2. 

Cincinnati. 

CiMCiKiTATi, September 17.1888. 

Pig Iron. —The local market for Pig 
Iron during the past week has been active 
and strong, with full values realized, but 
there has l^en no advance of moment, nor is 
one desired either by buyers or sellers at 
present. Individual 8al& have again been 
large, and the ag^egate transactions have 
probably been m the neighborhood of 
25,000 tons. All grades of Mill Iron have 
been sought, and there are very few 
brands of Foundry Iron which have not 
sold well. Ohio furnaces which accumu¬ 
lated Iron during the prevalance of low 
prices during the past summer have 
proved their wisdom and reaped a harvest, 
and not only have they disposed of stocks 
on hand, but have obtained large orders 
for delivery throughout the remainder 
of the year. At the moment, however, the 
feature of interest is the sudden and pressing 
demand for Car-Wheel Iron, both l^uthem 
and Northern production. With reduced 
stocks and increased consumption even in 
advance of the larger output, the confidence 
of sellers is apparently well guaranteed. 
Buyers tacitly aamit the strong situation, 
but official letums are look^ for with 
unusual interest. Among the large trans¬ 
actions have been 6000 tons No. 2 South¬ 
ern Forge, 2600 No. 2 Southern Coke 
Foundry and 1000 tons Southern Car- 
Wheel, all on basis of quotations. The 
following are the approximate quota¬ 
tions for the local market, cash, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

HoUBUui Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 1. $17$18.50 

Southern Coke, No. 2. lAsO^ 17.50 

Southern Coke, No. 8.. 15.50 S 16.t0 

Ohio Son Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 5 17.60 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoniner and Shenaniro Valley.. 17.60 ® 18.50 
Han^n^ Rock Charcoal, No. 1— 20.50 ® 22UiO 
Han^n? Rook Charcoal, No. 2.... lOiX) ® 22.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50® 19A0 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

NoJS.. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.75® 15J88 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.50® 14.00 

No. 1. MiUCoke . 16.00® 15.50 

No.2MiUCoke. 14A0® 16.00 

Car-Wheel and MaHeeMe Irons, 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 28.00 

Hanging Rockj^Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable . 20.50 ® 21A0 


Mannfactared Iron. —Foundries wd 
rolling mills are reported well supplied 
with orders, and a firm tone prevails for 
all kinds of Manufactured Iron. Common 
Bar Iron, 1.90^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90^ 
@ 3^; Sheet lion. Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.50^ @ 3.25^; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 
15 to 25, 34^ @ 4i^ !b. 

Nalls. —The jobbing prices have been 
advanced 10^, with a fair demand, and 
there is some talk of a further advance of 
10^, but it is not generally obtained. Job- 
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bing prices are based upon 12d 40d, 

which sell at $2.10 ^ keg, with 10^ rebate 
in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $2.10 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.75 ^ 
kecr 

Old Material. —The importunities of 
buyers of Old Rails have increased rather 
than otherwise, but the offerings are 
small, and in the absence of trading no 
reliable quotations can be given, but $25 
seems to represent the market. Old 
Wheels, too, are scarce and wanted, and 
nominally quotable at $22, spot. 


Chic.ago. 

OfDde of The Iron Age^ 96 and 97 Washington St.. 

Chicaqo. September 17, 18S8. 

Pig Iron. —The market has been qtdet 
as compared with previous weeks, though 
a few good sales are reported, varying 
from 500 to 1000 tons each. It is believed 
that the leading consumers of Pig Iron in 
this vicinity have now nearly all placed 
contracts for the minimum quantity which 
they will need up to the close of the year. 
If their trade improves they will be obliged 
to increase their purchases, but at present 
the indications are not very favorable to 
an expansion of business on this account. 
The railroad companies are still economiz¬ 
ing as much as possible, the architectural 
foundries report new work scarce, with al- 
inost a total lack of large building opera¬ 
tions, ^d general foundries are running 
very light. The hand-to-mouth buying 
which is always in progress may be 
sufficiently large in volume, how¬ 
ever, to absorb the furnace output 
still unsold and to maintain pnces 
at the recent advance. This view 
is strenghtened by the fact that some fur¬ 
nace companies hitherto holding back have 
lately pushed up their rates in line with 
the o^ers. Stocks at the furnaces are 
diminishing, although production is in¬ 
creasing. There was a reduction in August 
of 19 ^ in Coke stocks and over 9 ^ in 
Charcoal. While it is possible that new 
influences may come into play which will 
revive the demand for Pig Iron and cause 
another upward movement, it is worthy of 
note that the market is now halting with 
no special tendency in either direction. 
Changes in the prices of particular brands 
may be rendered necessary by the advances 
in freight rates from points of production 
to this market. For instance, a new tariff 
is shortly expected on Pig Iron from the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys. The 
present rate is $2.25 ton, and the new 
rate will probably be $2.50. On October 
1st an advance of at least 25^, and possi¬ 
bly 50^, is expected in the freight rates on 
Southern Pig Iron. These changes inure 
to the benefit of local furnaces, whose 
rices have been kept down in order to 
old their share of the market against out¬ 
side competition. Very little is now being 
done here in Southern Pig Iron, particu¬ 
larly as the prices quoted for such brands 
as arc not sold up are too high to result in 
business. Cash quotations, f. o. b. Chi¬ 
cago, are as follows: Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal all numbers, $19.50 @ $20.50 ; Ala¬ 
bama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Southern Char¬ 
coal Foundry. No. 2, $18.50 ; Jackson 
County Softeners, No. 1, $18.25 @$18.75; 
Hocking Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.- 
50 @ $18; American Scotch (Blackband) 
No 1, $19 @ $20 ; other Ohio Scotch 
Irons, No'. 1, $18 @ $18.50; Lake Superior 
Coke, No. 1, $17.50 @ $19 ; No. 2, $16.50 
@ $17; No. 8, $15.50 @ $16 ; Southern 
Coke, No. 2, $17.75 @ $18 ; No. 2^ and 
Ohio Bright, $17.25 @ $17.50; No. 8, 
$16.75 ; No. 1, Mill, $16.50. 

Bar Iron. —Numerous inquiries are re¬ 
ported from would-be buyers at past prices, 
but they hesitate about making contracts 
for large quantities at the figures now 
named by the manufacturers. The usual 
quotations are 1.75^ @ 1.80^, half extras. 


f.o.b. Chicago, for carload lots of Com¬ 
mon Iron, with a very few mills willing 
to shade the lower figure, while others ask 
1.85^. The firm attitude maintained by 
the Mahoning Valley mills would seem to 
indicate that they find better markets 
than Chicago for the bulk of their output. 
The Pittsburgh mills evidently are in the 
same condition, as they quote as high a 
price, f.o.b. mill, as the ruling Chicago 
quotations. Jobbers have advanced their 
rates on small lots, from store, to 1.90^ @ 
2.10^ for Common Iron. 

Strnctaral Iron. —The approaching 
close of the season is affecting the demand 
both for building and bridge work, and 
a limited business in this material is in 
progress, with some effect on prices. Mill 
lots are quoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Angles, 2.25^; Universal Plates, 2.80^ ; 
Tees, 2.55^; Beams and Channels, 8.40^. 
Store prices continue at 2.40^ @ 2.50^ for 
Angles; 2.60^ @ 2.70^ for Tees, and 8.80^ 
for Beams. 

Plates, Tabes, &c. —An active busi¬ 
ness is reported in Plates, but the trans¬ 
actions of the week have been mainly in 
small lots. Quotations are firm but 
unchanged, as follows: Heavy Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65^; Tank Iron, 2.55^; 
Tank Steel, 2.80^; Shell Iron, 8^; Shell 
Steel, 8.25^; Flange Iron and Steel, 4^; 
Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ @ 5.75^; Boiler 
Rivets, 4^ @ 4.25^; Ulster Iron, 8.75^; 
Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ @ 65 off on 24-inch 
and larger, and 624 ^ oQ on 2-inch and 
smaller. 

Sheet Iron. —Large buyers seem to have 
about covered their requirements for the 
season. Mill representatives report but 
light sales and on these they have exacted 
still higher prices, now qifoting No. 27 at 
8.10^, at mill, or 8.25^, f.o.b. Chicago, 
but this price can, of course, be shaded on 
favorable deliveries. Jobbers have been 
compelled to advance their prices and now 
ask 8.20^rfor No. 24, 8.80^ for Nos. 25 
and 26 and 8.40^ for No. 27, in small lots. 
A concession is made to best buyers. 

Galvanized Iron. —The demand keeps 
up very well and manufacturers’ agents are 
now sending even small orders to the mills 
because of their inability to fill them from 
their depleted stocks. The manufacturers 
selling cheapest have marked up their 
prices to the rates maintained by their col¬ 
leagues and the jobbers have been obliged 
to follow suit. Quotations for small lots 
are now 60^ off for Juniata and 60 ^ and 
5 ^ off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Some deferred con¬ 
tracts were placed during the week by 
Agricultural Implement manufacturers, 
but otherwise the local market was with¬ 
out special feature. A fair jobbing trade 
is in progress. Prices from store are firmly 
maintained, as follows: Bessemer Bars, 
2.30^f @ 140^-, Tool Steel, 84^ @ 94^; 
Specials, 13^ @ 25^; Crucible Spring, 
4.40^; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.90^; Open- 
Hearth Machinery, 2.75^ @ 3^; Crucible 
Sheet Steel, 7^ @ 10^. 

Steel Rails. —Some small orders were 
taken during the week, but the manufact¬ 
urers still report the condition of their 
branch of trade far from encouraging. 
Nevertheless, inquiries are increasing, and 
it would not be surprising if a decided 
change in tone should occur within the 
next four weeks. Railroad companies are 
asking for quotations on round lots, part 
to be delivered this fall and part next 
spring. The manufacturers prefer not to 
quote for next year, but are anxious to get 
all the orders they can for this year, and 
believe that orders will be placed on that 
basis when the railroad companies realize 
that they have taken a firm stand. Quo¬ 
tations are nominally $80 @ $81. 

Old Rails and Wheels.—The excite¬ 
ment in Old Iron Rails seems to have sub¬ 


sided for the present, but prices have not 
receded. Transactions are reported at 
rates ranging from $24.50 to $25.85. The 
supply is still limited, but apprehensions of 
great scarcity have been dissipated by the 
continual offerings made by railroad com¬ 
panies, who are collectingJOld Rails from 
all along their lines to take advantage of 
the high prices now obtainable. Old 
Steel Rails are more active. A dealer 
secured 1000 tons at $17.50, as they run. 
Consumers have ^d from $19.50 to $21 
for selected. Old Car-Wheels are subject 
to singular fluctuations, probably caused 
by preferences for particular makes. Small 
sales are reported at prices ranging from 
$18.50 to $20. The ruling rate is about 
$19.50. The largest transaction reported is 
a sale of 250 tons at private terms. 

Scrap. —Business has been fair among 
the local dealers, particularly in Wrought. 
For Cast the demand is quiet. The stock 
of Steel Scrap has been pretty well cleaned 
up. Inquiries for Wrought show that 
consumers are looking about for stock, and 
dealers are advancing their prices, in conse¬ 
quence of the renewed interest shown. 
Quotations for carefully selected are as fol¬ 
lows, ^ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Forge or 
Railroad Shop, $20 @ $20.50; Track, 
$18.50; No. 1 Mill, $15 @ $15.50; Light 
Wrought, $11; Horseshoes, $18; Axles, 
$25;, Cast Machinery, $18.50 @ $14; Stove 
Plate, $11-; Cast Borings, $9; Wrought 
Turnings, $11; Axle Turnings, $13; Coil 
and Leaf Steel, $16; Locomotive Tires, 
$16.50. Dealers are now offenng $18 @ 
$14 for Mixed Country Scrap. 

Hardware. —The demand for Heavy 
Hardware is very fair, while in Shelf 
Hardware there is a seasonable improve¬ 
ment, in which, however, some houses 
seem to be favored with a larger share 
than others. The demand is quite gen¬ 
eral, but a specially free movement is re¬ 
ported in Tools, Builders’ Hardware, 
Screw’s, Nuts and Bolts. Prices are firm 
and in a few cases an upward movement 
is reported. Stove Boards have stiffened 
up to 60 ^ off for Crystallized, and other 
kinds at corresponding rates, with some¬ 
what of a scarcity in the supply. Solder 
is now held at 17^ @ 18^ for strictly half 
and half. Collections are very good for 
the season. 

Nails. —Manufacturer’s agents have had 
a quiet week, evidently doing but little to 
push trade. They quote prices on Steel 
Cut Nails at $1.95 @ $2,024 large lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Jobbers also report but a 
limited demand, with small lots held at 
$2.10 for Steel and $2.65 for Wire Nails. 

Barb Wire. —The demand is slowly 
improving, but as yet trade is confined 
almost wholly to small lots, very few car¬ 
loads being called for. Manufacturers are 
receiving inquiries from heavy buyers, but 
their views as to prices are not close enough 
to result in immediate business. Nominal 
prices for small lots are still 3^ for Painted, 
and 3.75^ for Galvanized. 

Pig Lead. —Consumers are believed to 
have secured about 500 tons of spot Lead 
during the week, at 4.80^. The specu¬ 
lative demand has ranged from 4.80^ to 
4.85^. At the close 4.75^ was the best 
bid. Manufacturers of Lead Pipe and 
other Lead products state that the advance 
they have been obliged to make in conse¬ 
quence of the increased cost of Pig Lead 
has not restricted their trade, but they are 
compelled to watch the market very closely 
in order to secure themselves against pos¬ 
sible reactions. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., September 17,1888. 

Pig Iron. —The market continues firm, 
and advices from other points indicate 
that present prices of Iron are being held 
up. Where parties desire large blocks oi 
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Iron for immediate delivery it is difficult 
to place orders, as furnaces generally arc 
largely sold up to January. Silver Gray 
Iron continues very scarce, and but few 
Southern furnaces are able to furnish Iron 
of this quality. It is thought, however, 
that as soon as the wet season begins this 
grade of Iron will be more abundant. 
There is a movement on foot among 
Southern furnaces to change the gradinir of 
Iron, and make same correspond with the 
grading of Iron East. As, 

No. 1 Foundi y to be present No. 2 Foundry. 
No. 2 “ “ “ No. 2K “ 

No. 3 “ “ “ No. 1 5lill. 

Gray Forge “ “ No. 2 “ 

No. 1 Bright “ “ OiK*n Bright. 

No. 2 “ “ “ Medium or Close 

Bright. 

Silver Gray Mottled and White to remain the 
same. 

None of the new furnaces have yet come 
in blast, and it is difficult to tell when 
they will be making Iron, though it is 
thought some time during the course of 
the next 00 days. C'urrent quotations are 
as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundiy_S17.0a(<r $18,00 

“ No. 2 “ .... 10.00(76 10..50 

“ No. 2^ “ .... 15.50 ((6 10.00 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.25 @ 17.75 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 21.00 23.25 

Southern Chai-coal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 fd: 18.50 

Silver Gray, diflei-ent grades. WSAidv 15.25 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.75(76 15.25 

“ No. 2 “ “ 13.75 (r7i 14.75 

‘‘ No. 1 “ Cold Short 14.25 dh 14.75 

“ ('harcoal. No. 1 Mill 15.75(76 16..50 

White and Mottled, ditfei-ent gi-ades 13.50 13.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 23.00(7?. 24.00 

Southern Cur-Wheel, other brands 19.25 (•x\ 21.25 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.25 (76 25.25 

Hanging Rock, W'arin Blast. 19.25 20.25 


Old Rails and Wheels are very strong, 
and but few lots are offered for sale, spec¬ 
ulators and brokers having largely bought 
up all available amounts. Prices are 
$24 for Old Rails and $21 for Old Wheels. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, September 17,1888. 

Iron Ore.— One of the largest dealers 
in the city reports the sale of 20,000 tons 
of No. 2 Bessemer Ore at $5.25, f.o.b. 
cars Cleveland, The same grade of Ore 
brought $4.75 six weeks ago. Many 
transactions in a smaller way are being 
closed and the market seems to be fully 
as active as the most hopeful bad antici¬ 
pated for this sea.son of the year. Trans¬ 
portation rates have advanced to $1.30 
from Escanaba; $1.50 from Marquette, 
and $1.75 from Ashland and Two Har¬ 
bors. The season’s shipments to date are 
slightly in excess of 3,000,000 tons, with 
indications of the season’s output reaching 
figures somewhere between 3,750,000 and 
4,000,000 tons. Following are the present 
quotations, f.o.b. cars lower lake ports: 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Besse¬ 
mer Ore .$8.00 @ $8.16 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Non- 

Bessemer Ore.5.25 @ 5.50 

Red Hematite Bessemer Ore.6.00 (76 6.25 

Red Hematite Non-Bessemer Ore... 4.20 (7ji 4.40 

Menominee Range Bessemer Ore_ 5.25 & 5.50 

Menominee Range Non-Bessemer 

Ore. 4.00(7^ 4.25 

Gogebic Range Bessemer Ore.5.25 (76 6.50 

Pig Iron. —Sales of No. 1 Strong 
Foundry and of No. 1 Soft Silvery have 
occurred at an advance of 50^ ^ ton above 
last week’s quotation.s. It is doubtful, 
however, whether fumacemen are ad¬ 
vancing prices in proportion to the steadily 
increasing demand which is rapidly clear¬ 
ing up the supply, both present and pros¬ 
pective. The market is very firm at the 
following cash quotations : 


No. 1 to 6 Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal.$20.60 (a $21.50 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, ton. 18.20 (g^ 19.00 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, ton.. . 17.70 @ 18.30 

No. 2 Strong Foundry, $ ton— 18.70 (76 17.30 

No. 1 American Scotch, ^ ton... 18.25 18.70 

No. 2 American Scotch, ^ ton... 17.20 17.70 

No. 1 Soft Silvery, ^ ton. 18.50 (§* 19.00 


Mahoning and Shenango Valley 

Neutnil Mill Irons, p ton. 18.09 (g> 16.70 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Red Short Mills, ^ ton. 17.00 17.70 

Scrap Iron. —There is a fair demand 
for No. 1 Wrought at $19 ((?' $19.60. A 
few sales of Old American Rails at $25 
are re|>orted. 

Manufactured Iron. —Additional sales 
of C’ommon Bar in round lots at $1.05 are 
reported. 

Nails. —The market is fairly active. 
Steel Nails bringing $2.10 and Iron Nails 
$1.95, while the demand for Steel Wire 
Nails at $2.00, from store, continues 
heavy. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age. Carter and 9th Stn., ( 
Chattanoog.^, September 17. 1888. S 

Pig Iron. —The condition of the mar¬ 
ket is conservative, yet strong at outside 
quotations. The tendency to purchase 
for speculative pur]>oses has fallen off to 
some extent, but there is still a disposition 
to lay by a few 100 and 500 ton lots by 
])artie8 who are known to be other than 
consumers. So far as can be tiseertained, 
the sales made during the week have not 
fallen off in price, and all that is being 
turned out is being shipped as fast as 
made. For the past few weeks the West 
appears to have been the best market, so far 
as prices are concerned, although some large 
lota have found a market at Eastern ports. 
A movement is on foot by combined 
Southern and Northern capital to establish 
a regular line of steamers to run between 
Savannah and all the principal Eastern 
ports, for the express ana nearly exclusive 
purpose of transporting Pig Iron and Iron 
Ore to these points. Should this be car¬ 
ried out a.s fully ns contemplated, trains 
will be put on that will run exclusively for 
this traae, and a very large business is an¬ 
ticipated, which will result in materially 
reducing the expense of putting Iron and 
Ore into the hands of the consumers. We 
note sales of No. 2 Foundry in round lots 
at $14, net, cash, at furnace bank, and in 
carload lots at $14.50 @ $15, and of No. 
1 at $16 @ $16.50, on a basis of 60 days, 
at furnace bank. 

Bar Iron. —All the Southern mills are 
running to their utmost capacity at 1.70^ 
rate in carload lots. It is selling from 
stores at 2.50^ @ 3^ rates. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of September 17, report as follows: 
Analyzing the Pig-Iron market, we should 
say that by far the most difficult Iron to 
obtain at ruling prices is Lake Superior 
Charcoal. Nearly every one reports their 
stock as well sold up, and advances rang¬ 
ing from 50^ to $1 ^ ton above ruling 
quotations arc obtained for particular 
grades. Next to the scarcity of Lake Su¬ 
perior Charcoal ctm be placed Gray Forge 
Iron. The large demands made ujyjn the 
manufacturers by the Pipe works ana rolling 
mills have forced prices to a very strong 
basis. Southern Foundry Irons are easy 
to obtain, and, while no concessions are 
granted, a strong pressure brought to bear 
upon these higher grades may be more ef¬ 
fective than upon the lower. While the 
earlier call for Ore from Lake Superior was 
confined chiefly to the Bessemer mines, 
non-Bessemer now seems to have the call, 
but prices are not higher net to the miners 
than formerly, owing to the advance in 
Lake freights. At the same time a larger 
volume of Ore is being shipped weekly 
now than in 1887, and it is expected that 
right up to the close of navigation vessel 
capacity will be used to its fullest 
extent in carrying ore. This is evidenced 
already by the majority of the vessels going 
back from Lake Erie ports light in order 
to save time and take advantage of the Ore 


freghts as they exist to-day. Altogether 
the market is very healthy and strong and 
is fairly quotable to-day as follows; 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.09(^120.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75(76 39.^ 

Lake Su(>erior Coke, einder mixed 18.50 (it 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 roi 2028 

Southern No. 2.;. 17.75 (7r. 18.® 

Southern Gray Forjire. 16.25(76 16.75 

Southern Silvery. 17.00(771 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.50 Ot 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.50 ^ 21.50 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of TJie Iron Age.Tt Fourth Ave., ) 
Pittsburgh, September 18, 1888. ( 

Pig Iron. —The market has been leas 
active during the past week, and, while 
prices are still maintained, the feeling 
prevails on the part of buyers that for 
the time at least the highest price has 
been reached. Consumers generally are 
well stocked. Some of them have covered 
their requirements for the remainder of the 
present year, and, having contracted at 
prices away below those now ruling, it is 
not st.ange that they are holding off, 
especially as there has, as yet, been no 
•orrespondiug advance in the products. 
The furnaces are well sold up—many of 
them have contracts sufficient to ab^rb 
all they can make during the remainder of 
the present year. Therefore, while the 
market is not as excited as it has been, 
and there has been little or no change in 
prices for a couple of weeks, it is in a 
healthy condition. Thus far, furnaoemen, 
if anything, have the best of it, for not¬ 
withstanding the improvement in price 
there has been but little, if any, cost added 
to production, while consumers, as already 
noted, have as yet been imable to get the 
price for their products up correspond¬ 
ingly. We quote as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$15.75 (7^ $16.50. eaah. 

All Ore Mill. 17.00 17.25, “ 

White and Mottled. 14.50(77) 15.00 ** 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.75 (& 18J25, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00 (§) 17.50. “ 

No. 3 Foundry. 16.75 (Tt) 18.25, “ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.0024.00, “ 

Cold Blast Clinrcoal. 26.00(7^ 28.00, “ 

Bessemer Iron. 18.00 (a — “ 

So far as we can learn there have been no 
sales of Neutral Gray Forge made above 
$16.50, cash, and but few at that; most of 
the sales during the past week were at $16 

$16.25, cjush. In regard to Bessemer we 
have failed to learn of any sales above $18, 
cash, and we understand that it can still 
be obtained at this figure. 

Mnck Bar. —We continue to quote at 
$29 @ $29.25, cash, for good strong 
Neutral. There is not the demand there 
was a few weeks ago, although there is not 
much offering. Large buyers for the pres¬ 
ent appear to be pretty well supplied. 
However, there is no disposition that we 
can hear of to make concessions in order 
to effect sales. 

Mannfactnred Iron. —There is noth¬ 
ing particularly new to note. Manufact¬ 
urers continue to complaih that the raw 
article is still higher relatively than the 
products, that as yet they have been un¬ 
able to get a proportionate advance for 
the latter. There is a very fair business; 
the mills are nearly all in operation, some 
of them working double turn, but, as al¬ 
ready intimated, prices are unremunera- 
tive and unsatisfactory. We continue to 
quote upon a basis of 1.80^ <gl 1.85^ for 
Bars, 60 days, 2 ^ off for cash. Mills 
making a specialty of Skelp Iron are quite 
basy, and this kind of Iron has been ad¬ 
vanced from one to two tenths as com¬ 
pared with the lowest point. 

Nails. —The Nail trade does not show 
much improvement in demand, but prices 
are better. Makers are now able to realize 
full card rates, and it is evident that there 
has been an advance. It could not well 
otherwise, in view of the fact that Nail 
Plate has advanced from $1 to $1.50 
ton and makers could not afford to pa; 
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the advance for Plate and sell Nails below 
the card. We continue to quote 12d to 
40d at $1.90, 60 days, 2 off for cash. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There Ls a con¬ 
tinued good demand, especially for small 
sizes, and the mills generally are fully em¬ 
ployed, some of them working up to their 
full capacity. Prices have been advanced 
during the past week. There was no 
meeting of manufacturers, but the advance 
was made by telegraph, a mutual agree¬ 
ment having been made by all the mills to 
adhere to prices quoted. Discounts on 
Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 55 ^ ; on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 50^; on Black Lap-Welded, 
65 on Galvanized do., 55 f casing, 
40^^ per foot net ; 2-inch Tubing, 13^ ; 
Boiler Tubes, 65 (Sp off, large lots. 

Old Rails. —There has been but little 
change in the market during the past 
week ; demand appears to have fallen off 
somewhat, but offerings continue light. 
American tees may be quoted at $25, at 
which figure a sale of 1000 tons was re¬ 
ported. Foreign Tees cannot be laid down 
in Pittsburgh at the price quoted for Ameri¬ 
can, and while this is the case it is not likely 
that there will be any sale made of the 
former in this market. 

Steel Rails. —No new business reported 
here, and prices are nominally unchanged. 
The new Rail mill of the Duquesne Com¬ 
pany will, it is expected, be ready for busi¬ 
ness about the 1st of January next. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets are 
still quoted at $29, cash, delivered on cars 
at maker’s works; some makers quote 50^ 
@ $1 higher, but very few, if any, sales 
have been made above price quoted. Nail 
Slabs also quoted at $29. Sales of Do¬ 
mestic Crop Ends at $19. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Prices re¬ 
main as last quoted: Spikes. 2^, 30 days, 
delivered; Splice Bars, 1.80^ @ 1.85^; 
Track Bolts, 2.85^ with square, and 2.95^^ 
with Hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is a continued 
steady demand, and prices are steady as 
quoted: No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $21, net 
ton; Car Axles, $26, net ton; Wrought 
Turnings, $13.50 @$14; Cast Scrap, $15.50 
@ $16, gross; Old Car-Wheels, $20; Cast 
Borings, $12.50 @ $13, gross. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age. 66 and 68 Duane street. I 
New York, September 19, 1888. f 

American Pig :—The Pig Iron market 
has not materially altesed during the week 
under review. The opinion is held by 
some that prices will likely advance but no 
immediate change is anticipated. In the 
meantime current quotations are firmly ad¬ 
hered to and there is no disposition shown 
to shade prices. The volume of trade 
for the week has been light, most of the 
dealers reporting only small sales, and, in 
fact, the sum total of the business thus far 
this fall has not been of any large propor¬ 
tions. Advices from the West bring very 
encouraging accounts but though they tend 
to promote a hopeful feeling in this sec¬ 
tion there is no actual improvement to 
note here. A good deal of Iron is being 
delivered at present on old contracts, but 
few new orders are being placed. The 
product of the Southern furnaces is pretty 
well sold for delivery both East and West 
and consequently there is little doing in 
this department. The supplies of Foun¬ 
dry Pig are not large and any considerable 
increase in demand would bring about 
scarcity. Prices are as last quoted. The 
Thomas Iron Co., who report sales of a few 
thousand tons during the week, continue 
dry, quote $18 as the price for No. 1 Foun- 
to other sellers, however, are asking $18.60, 
and for choice quality $19 is obtained. 
No. 2 Foundry we contmue to quote at $17 
@ $17.60 and Gray Forge $16.76 @ $16.26. 


Scotch Pig. —The strength exhibited 
by the foreign market and the rise in the 
ocean freight rates have stiffened prices 
here, and as a result but little business 
is being done. The current imports are 
of ordinary volume, but stocks here are 
said to be light. While it is true that a 
strong feeling pervades the market, there 
is little actual change to report. Importers 
are quoting Coltuess from $21 to $22 ; 
Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; Langloan, $20.50, 
and Dalmellington, $19.75. 

Structural Iron. —The quotations in 
this department are the same as a week 
ago. The mills are pretty well employed, 
and prices, though unchanged, are firm. 
We quote for round lota, on dock: Sheared 
Plates, 2^ @ 2.10^; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.1^ @ 2.15^; Angles, 2.1^ @ 2.15^; 
Tees, 2.5^ @ 2,7^ and Channels and 
Beams, 3.3^. 

Plates.—There is nothing new to report 
concerning this market. Trade is moder¬ 
ately active, and prices are firmly held. 
We quote for round lots, on dock: Iron 
Tank, 2^ @ 2.10^; Shell, 2.25^ @ 2.4^; 
Steel Tank, 2.25^ @ 2.3^; Shell,2.4^ @ 
2.5^; Flange, 2.65^ @ 3^, and Fire-Box, 
3 . 5 ^ @ 4 ^. 

Steel Ralls. —No definite news has 
been received from England concerning 
the revival of the International Rail Asso¬ 
ciation, A cable dispatch to one of the 
daily papers, a few days ago, stated that 
no agreement had been made, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the German Rail mills who 
went to London failing to reach any defi¬ 
nite result, but that they would return 
and resume negotiations next week. On 
the other hand, it is rumored that the 
combination had been effected, but, 
whether or no the rumor is true, it is gen¬ 
erally believed that a definite agreement 
will be reached, and that the present 
delay is only due to the discussion of de¬ 
tails. In the market here there is nothing 
new to notice. The trade is quiet, and 
we do not hear of any large contracts 
being placed. Prices are moderately firm, 
but the rise in Bessemer Pig has not led to 
any advance in Rails. We continue to 
quote $28.60 @ $29 at Eastern mill, 
though we are told that some small orders 
have been placed at lower figures. A 
ood many Steel Rails have been sold for 
elivery next year, aggregating in all 
something like 200,000 tons. 

Old Rails. —The market is very firm 
and holders are advancing prices. The 
views of buyers and sellers are, however, 
so wide apart that actual business is re¬ 
stricted. The lot of 1000 tons of Tees, 
referred to in our last issue as being 
offered by the New Haven Railroad, was 
sold, but the price is not known, though 
it is rumored that they went at $24. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
the Rails were to be delivered in 
New Haven or Bridgeport. The only 
other important transactions we hear of 
are 6000 to 7000 tons of Tees by the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, at $25, for 
consumption in Massachusetts, and a 
lot of 2200 tons of Double Heads, 1600 
tons of which brought $24.25 and the re¬ 
mainder $24.87i, ex-store. New York. A 
few small lots of Double Ileads are also re¬ 
ported sold at $24.50. There are orders 
lor many thousand tons of Old Rails in 
the market, but buyers are not disposed 
to place them at current quotations. But 
few Rails are being imported and stocks 
are light, the whole amount in store here 
being variously estimated at from 7000 to 
10,000 tons, all of which are in the hands 
of a limited number of holders. We quote 
Tees $26 and Double Heads $26 as sellers’ 
asking price. 

Fastenings. —With the advance of the 
Old-Rail market Fastenings are showing 
considerable strength, but there are no 


noticeable changes in price. The market 
is quoted as follows: Spikes, $2.15 @ 
$2.20, and Angles, 2.05^. 

Scrap.—There is a very active demand 
for Scrap, but, as many of the yards are 
bare of stocks, consumers are experiencing 
more or less diflBculty in obtaining sup¬ 
plies. No. 1 Wrought-Iron Scrap may be 
quoted at $20 out of yard, and Selected 
Scrap is bringing $21. 

Wire Rods. —The consumptive demand 
for foreign Wire Rods continues light, and, 
compared with previous years, the impor¬ 
tations are of small volume. Stocks here 
are scarce. We continue to quote the 
market at $39.50 @ $39, but for early 
shipment $40 is the ruling figure. 


Financial. 

The severe ram storms of the past week 
have interrupted freight transportation, 
and disastrous floods in South Carolina, 
Georgia and other agricultural sections 
have caused heavy losses on rice and cot¬ 
ton plantations. Bad crop reports from 
the Northwest caused much excitement on 
the Produce Exchange on Monday, and 
despite recent accounts respecting the 
favorable progress of the harvest wheat 
and corn both advanced, serving to offset 
the decline of about 2^ ^ bushel since our 
last report. The Washington weather 
crop bulletin states that the reports frem 
the com belt indicate that the weather 
during the past week was very favorable, 
and that the com crop, which is very 
large, is generally secure and past injury 
from frost. The frost which occured dur¬ 
ing the week along the nothem border 
of Iowa, and in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, did some damage to crops 
which were yet immature. Taking all in 
all the general business situation is good, 
with the drawbacks noted. Wholesale 
grocers in this city report that the order 
trade from the South is at least as good as 
usual at this,time of year, notwitWand- 
ing the Florida epidemic. Railways are 
burdened with freight, especially in the 
Lake regions, where ore, grain, &c., are 
being pushed forward with dispatch. On 
the Canada side there is some preparation 
in anticipation of the enforcement of re¬ 
taliatory measures, the idea being to make 
winter shipments of cargoes via Halifax 
and St. John’s. At Pittsburgh receipts 
from the lakes are remarkably large, and 
there is an mcreased movement of ore, 
coke and iron. The shut-down in oil 
will be discontinued November 1. Quite 
a fleet of English ‘ ‘ tramp ” steamers now 
due have been chartered to load cotton at 
New Orleans at 55/. Railroad earnings 
for August are increased 2J ^ nearly, as 
compared with last year. The disturb¬ 
ance in trunk-line tariffs continues. 

The Stock Exchange markets were 
much agitated by the unexpected passing 
of the semi-annual dividend on St. Paul 
common stock and reducing the rate on 
preferred from 7 ^ to 5 9^. London selling 
became general and other stocks were 
seriously affected. The decline was ac¬ 
celerated by the advance of the Bank of 
England rate of discount, and an advance 
from 2i ^ to 8| ^ by the Bank of France. 
On Friday following the market continued 
unsettled and weak, and in the course of 
three days the average price of 60 stocks 
declined more than it had advanced dur¬ 
ing the previous fortnight. Fluctuations 
were wide and active. Outside of the 
Grangeis, Missouri Pacific was the chief 
feature. The weakness was owing to the 
ublished report from Denver, afterward 
enied, that the road is to increase its 
capital stock by $6,000,000. On Monday 
the market closed strong. On Tuesday 
the market opened at a decided advance 
for St. Paul and the other grangers, and 
the market was generally strong. On 
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Wednesday the improvement continued, 
with Lake Shore at 99|, the highest in two 
years. 

United States bonds are Quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 


IT. S. 1891, reerlstered. 

U. 8. 1891, coupon. 

U. 8. 4^ 1907, registered. 

U. 8. 4ff, 1907, coupon. 

U. 8. currency 6e.. 


108 % 

io<;% 

121 


The bank clearings of 88 cities last week 
show an increase of 8.1 % compared with 
last year. Outside of New York the in¬ 
crease is 4.8 New York gained 8.9; 
Boston, 1.5; Philadelphia, 11.2; Chicago, 
7.7; St. Louis, 14.9; Kansas City, 14.7; 
Louisville, 9.9; Milwaukee, 7.8; Omaha, 
17.8; Denver, 10.5; Peoria, 21.5, and 
Topeka, 86.9 Cincinnati lost 5.8; St. 
Paul, 2.2; Minneapolis, 6.9; Galveston, 
18.6; Memphis, 23.2; Duluth, 7.2, and 
Norfolk, 11.8^. 

The weekly bank statement showed a 
gain of about $500,000 in surplus reserve, 
which is now $12,428,875 in excess of 
legal requirements, as compared with 
$3,810,675 a year ago, and $7,682,125 in 
1886. The changes in the averages are 
unusually slight, owing to the fact that 
the drain of currency to the West and 
South has been partly counterbalanced by 
the release of money by the Treasury on 
account of recent purchases of bonds. As 
the purchase of bonds on Thursday and 
Friday was not comprised in the state¬ 
ment, the banks on Saturday night were 
fully $4,000,000 stronger than represented. 
The exports of specie from this port dur¬ 
ing the week were $245,000, ana the im¬ 
ports $410,000. Since January 1 the 
amounts, respectively, are $27,690,000 and 
$6,440,000. 

The money market is ^dually hardening, 
as appears m a perceptible advance in time 
money as well as discounts. The move¬ 
ment of currency into the interior was 
heavier than before since the fall demand 
began to be felt. The rates for time loans 
were 4 @ 4^ for four months or less, and 
5 ^ for four to six months on good collat¬ 
eral. Commercial paper was in very full 
supply, but the demand was light. Rates 
were quoted 5i @ 7^ according to the 
grade of paper and the time to run. Con- 
ndence was expressed that the policy of 
the Treasurer in buying bonds, if reasona¬ 
ble prices are named, is adequate to pre¬ 
vent undue stringency. The advance of 
the minimum rate of discount of the Bank 
of England to 4 ^ still further strength¬ 
ened Sight and cable bills. The leading 
drawers of sterling put up the sight rates 
to $4.89 and $4,894, so that quotations were 
near the gold exporting point, but no out¬ 
ward movement of precious metals is 
looked for in prospect of liberal exports of 
cotton and breadstuffs. For the present 
the high rates of ocean freight operate to 
restrict shipments within narrow limits. 


The preliminary statement by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the exports of the 
United States in August shows a decrease 
of $8,175,983, or 22 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with last year, the falling off having 
Dcen principally in cotton and breadstuffs, 
the exports of these two articles having 
been $8,066,816 smaller than in 1887. 
Dairy products and hogs show a falling 
off, but the other items show gains over 
last year. The following is a comparison 
of the August exports with those of 
last year: 


188S. 1887. 


Cotton. $2,853,327 

Breadstuffs . 12,U23,«87 

Provisions.— 8.:h’2,184 

Cattle . 1,433,113 

Hogs. 400 

Mineral oils. 4,676,333 

Dairy products.. 1,620,587 


|4..'j62,886 

18,380,444 

6,li»4,309 

1,23(1,104 

16,490 

4,3&4,374 

2.376,927 


Total. $28,879,631 $37,056,614 

The Chronicle gives a statement of the 
cotton crop of the United States for the 
year ending September 1, 1888. It shows 
that the total crop reaches 7,017,707 bales, 


while the exports are 4,638,981 bales, and 
the spinners’ takings are 2,280,294 bales, 
leaving stock on hand at close of year 
181,285 bales. Crop for year 1886-7 
showed 6,513,623 bales; 1S85-6, 6,550,215 
bales. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were large, amounting 
to $10,185,000, of which $2,369,000 re¬ 
present dry goods. Since January 1, the 
total is $335,374,000, as compart with 
$335,348,000 for the same time last year 
and 811,360,000 in 1886. Exports for the 
week were ^5,371,680: total since January 
1, $205,166,000, against $219,398,000 for 
same time last year. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade remains com- 

C aratively quiet as respects new orders, 
ut heavy deliveries are in progress under 
contracts made prior to the last advance, 
and the activity at the mines is extraordi¬ 
nary. The Wyoming region alone pro¬ 
duced upward of 500,000 tons, and the 
aggregate from the three great mining 
fields 18 no less than 985,523 tons, an out¬ 
put for a single week rarely, if ever, sur¬ 
passed. Compared with the pre'idous 
week, the increase is 54,000 tons Since 
January 1 the aggregate is 25,821,030 
tons, an increase of nearly 2,000,000 tons 
over the same time in 1887. The output 
for five weeks compares as follows: 


Week ended August 18. 920,922 

Week ended August 25. 8:^2,058 

Week ended September 1. 844,665 

Week ended September 8 . 881,802 

Weekended September 15 . 93.5,523 


It does not yet appear that any consider¬ 
able amount of business has been done at 
the advanced prices, but prices are under¬ 
stood to be firm, except for Broken and 
the smallest steam sizes, which accumulate. 
For Pea Coal it is said that buyers can 
make their own terms. Quotations are as 
follows: 

Broken. Egg. Stove. C’nut. 
Hard white ash ... ^.15 $4.40 $4.66 $1.55 
Free white ash ... 3.96 4.30 4.65 4.55 

Fancy grades range about 4.50^ (r/) 
4.90^. The movement of Coal Eastward 
has been expedited, to take advantage 
of current rates by small sailing ves¬ 
sels, but the Western demand has fallen 
off. The chances of lower prices for Coal 
in October or November, at the furthest, 
are the subject of discussion. Individual 
operators feel strongly respecting the al¬ 
leged preference shown to corporations in 
supplying cars. At Wilkesbarre several 
large operators charge the railroads with 
carrying Bituminous Coal for a less rate 
than Anthracite, and have engaged legal 
counsel to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners. 

The Bituminous Coal trade is fairly act¬ 
ive, with some cutting on the lower 
grades. The supply as well as the con¬ 
sumption steadily augments in volume. 
The Philadelphia says: “The ex¬ 

tension of the new lines constructed chiefly 
to feed the Pennsylvania Railroad within 
the past couple of years has resulted in 
increasing the tonnage brought to it from 
the Cumberland region this year 318,000 
tons, and from the Broad Top mines 
14,773 tons. The Bituminous out¬ 
put from all the other regions 
has also largely increased. The 
Clearfield tonnage has increased 32,197 
tons. The Pocahontas Flat Top region, 
which was opened about 1883, ha.s grown 
to be an important factor in the Soft Coal 
trade, and already this .season 1,070,384 
tons have been brought from the mines 
in that district, an increase of about 300,- 
000 tons. The Beech Creek, the youngest 
and ‘ ‘ most obstreperoas ” Bituminous 
Coal road, in which the Vanderbilts are 
believed to have an interest, has carried 
to market thus far in 1888 1,161,000 
tons, or about 840,000 tons more than it 


did last year to the same date.” The 
Pennsylvania Road last week transported 
217,000 tons of Coal, and during the year 
7,976,000 tons, an increase of nearly 900,- 
000 tons compared with 1887. Reading 
last week shipped 205,000 tons of Coal, of 
which 43,000 tons were delivered at Port 
Richmond and 18,000 at Elizabethport. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from September 7 to 
September 15, inclusive, and from January 1 
to September 15, inclusive, were as follows: 

Iron and Steel. 


8egt. 7 

Sept. 15. 
Tons. 


Jan.1 

to 

S^t. 15. 
Tons. 


Pljf Iron: Henderson Bros... 
Crocker Bros. 

800 

1,476 

200 

8,073 

N. S. Bartlett. 

100 

4,200 

James Williamson & Co. 

100 

3J100 

Knautb, Nachod & Kuhne.. 

15 

15 

Spieaelciscn: Dana 6c Co . 

1,004 

2,400 

Naylor & Co. 

400 

7JH9 

Crocker Bros.. 

386 

8,907 

Post, Martin & Co. 

320 

320 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

30 


Steel: 6. Lundber^. 

100 

206% 

Naylor & Co. . 

25 

583 

W. F. Wagner. 

F. 8. Pildftch. 

8 

6 

1,061 

327 

Cbas. Hugill. 

3 


R. F. Downing & Co. 

3 

C. F. Boker... 

3 

17^ 

Wetherall Bros. 

2 

7 

Tenmle & Lockwood. 

Steel Rods: Naylor & Co. 

2 

9 

706 

16,621 

Cary k Moen. 

Steel Sheets: R. F. Downing 

28 

688 

& Co. 

67 

60 

Pierson k Co. 

31 

879 

Williams k Whitney. 

29 

29 

Naylor & Co. 

Lalance k G. Mfg. Co. 

17 

490 

15 

457 

R. Crooks & Co. 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser k Co. 

10 

323 

144 

3,642% 

Steel CYop Ends: Naylor k Co. 
Steel Billets: A. Miine&Co... 

580 

2,839 

44 

568 

J. Abbott & Co. 

40 

1,526 

Steel Plates: Naylor & Co.... 
Steel Nall Rods: J. Abbott k 

40% 

285% 

Co. 

37 

241 

Steel Wire: J. Abbott k Co.. 
Steel Shafts: Pratt k Whitney 

12 

12 

Co. 

33 

33 

Sheet Steel: Ogden k Wallace 

4 

4 

C. B. Seabury. 

2 

2 

Pierson & Co. 

2 

2 

Iron: J. Abbott k Co_ 

153 

6,816% 

Bacon & Co. 

172 

302 

R. F. Downing & Co. 

10 

115 

E. 6. Jacobus. 

1 

29 

Iron Rods: Bacon & Co. 

U4 

114 

Rivet Hods: J. Abbott k Co . 

582 

3,837 

Muller, Schall & Co. 

Iron Girders; W. fl. Wallace 

52 

170 

k Co. 

16 

8 U 

R. F. Downing & Co. 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddingten 

16 

409 

kro . 

40 

1,078 

Iron W. Rods: N. Lilienberg. 
Swedish Iron Bars: Naylor 

150 

150 

& Co.. 

Iron Beams: G. W. Sheldon 

100 

100 

& Co. 

128 

128 

R. F. Downing k Co. 

35 

201 

Merchants’ Despatch Co_ 

Iron Rings: Thos. Prosser k 

18 

18 

Son. 

Iron Wheels: B. F. Downing 

2 

3 

kCo . 

10 

46 

Ci/tton Ties: Naylor & Co .... 

880 

4,559 

Wheelock kB . 

100 

250 


Pounds. Pounds. 
Russia Sheet Iron: Bruce & 

Cook. 108.676 108,676 


Tons. Tons.. 


Swedish Iron Qivet Rons: 

C. V. Philp. 

97 

167 

Tin Plafea. 



Boxes. 

Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge k Co. 

A. A. Thomsen k Co. 

17.635 

308.002 

8,505 

98,277 

Dickerson, Van Dusen k Co... 

6,672 

195,900 

I^tt Mfg. Co. 

4,273 

128,732 

N. L. Cort k Co. 

8,937 

78,976 

T. B. Coddlngton & Co. 

R. Crooks k Co. 

3,165 

126,478 

2,878 

52,314 

Bruce & Cook. 

2,692 

75,392 

G. B. Morewood k Co. 

2,000 

35,689 

Jas. Byrne & Son. 

1,891 

28,189 

Central Stamping Co. 

1,262 

2o,dU 

S. Sh^ard & Co . 

E. 8. Wheeler* Co. 

065 

16,318 

624 

5,608 

Hy. Whittemore k Co. 

620 

44,105 

C. S. Mersick & Co. 

514 

5,256 

Lombard, Ayres * Co. 

440 

10,712 

H. R. DemUt&Co. 

887 

16,5U 

Hamilton & M. 

362 

362 

American Metal Co. 

208 

496 

Lalance & G. Mfg. Co. 

194 

4,004 

Merchant k Co..... 

110 

16,722 

N.&G. Taylor Col. 

85 

245 

IWetala. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Antimony: Bdw. Hill’s Sons 

& Co. 

75 

1,260 

American Metal Company. 

60 

206 

Phelps, Dodge * Co. 

30 

470 
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Tin; Naylor*Co. 246,808 1,957.219 

Muller, Scball * Co. 224,512 8,845,826 

B. Crooks * Co. 172,449 406,082 

American Metal Company.. 145,729 1,186,425 

Waltham, Trotter * Co. 44,712 44,712 

Hendricks Bros. 21,068 296,761 

Lebmaier Sons & Company, 18,886 28,819 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 11,188 1,486,100 

Old Brass: Bowerin^ * A... 5,468 5,468 

Irong and Metals Warehoused from SepUmtoer 7 
te September 15, Inclusive: 

Pounds. 

Kussia Sheet Iron: A. A. 

Thomsen & Co. 822,786 


nardware« JWacliliiery, 4 kc. 

Barbour Bros. Co., Mch’y. cs., 16 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Mdse., cs., 12; Arms, 
cs., 16 , 

Bernard Qeo^ Ironwork, cs., 23 
Boker, Cai l F., Mdse, cs., 18 
Budde * Westermann, Hdw., ose,, 1 
Cobiere, Fellows * Co., Mch’y., cs., 18 
Demun, Aymar * Co., Cables, 10; ditto oks., 8 
Field, Alfred * Co., Mdse., cs., 22 
Foley, E., Mch’y, C8.jl0 
Frasse, P. A. & Co., Hdw., cs., 2; Mdse., cse., 1 
Goul<LR.S.,Tube 8 ,cs .8 ’ 

Hoe, R. * Co., Mdse., cse, 1 
Johnson, John & Co., Mchy., pgs., 44 
Lau, J. H. & Co., Arms, cs., 7 
Leeming, T. * Co., Enameled Iron Plates, 
ose., 1 

Meaoham Arms Coi, Mdse., os, 19 
Montgomery * Co., Hdw., bxs., 4 
Morris, A. S., Gun Barrels, cse., 1 
Pilditoh. F. 8 ., Mdse., cs., 196 
ScnoTerling, A.. Arms, cs., 38 
Shoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms,, os., 11; Hdw., 
C8.,5 

Steglich & Baese, Mch’y., cs., 11 
Strauss, L. * Sons., Lanterns, cs., 6 
Underhill, A. M. * Co , Guns, cse., 1 
Wiebusoh & Hilgen Lim. Hdw., cs., 8 ; Mdse., cs., 6 
Witte, John G. * Bro , Cutlery, cs., 6 
Order: Steelware, pgs., 360, Mch’y., cs., 4; do., 
pgs., 28; Cutlery, pgs., 6 

Exports of Metals. 

September 7 
to 

S^t. 16. 

Pounds. 

C^jHjr : J. Abbott & Co. 620,000 

Lev ' '' 


112,099 


85,000 


ewisohn Bros. 

F. A. Lomal. 

American Metal Company. 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay.. . 

S. Mendel. 

Ledoux & Co. 

Muller, Schall * Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
J. Kennedy, Tod * Co. 

H. Becker * Co. 

Orford C. & S. Rfg. Company 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. PopCi^Sons * Co_ 

J. Parsons k Co . 

Naylor & Co. 280,000 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 

C. Herold. 

Phelps Bros. 

R. W. Jones. . 

Ladenburg, Thalmaim & Co. 229,371 

W. H. Crossman & Bro. 

R. Crooks & Co. 1,000 

Copper Matte: Williams * 

Terhune. 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Company.. 

J. Abbott * Co. 

C. Ledoux * Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols * Co. 

Kunhardt * Co. 

Copper Ore; American Metal 

Co. 119 JMO 

Tons. 

Pig Iron: P. Wright & Sons.. 100 


Jan. 1 , 
to 

Sept. 16. 
Pounds. 
10,678,619 
3,929,022 
2,581,293 
5,261.084 
223,939 
112,000 
560,000 
110,276 
430,000 

224,034 

112,0e6 

1,250 

449,881 

126,000 

1,097,130 

206,250 

280,000 

112,000 

250,000 

6J250 

189,984 

229,371 

4,000 

1,000 

84,382JS08 

3,021,610 

2,236,873 

295,000 

485,80vi 

184JJ88 

722,777 

180,995 

41,652 

348,000 

Tons. 

280 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—Since our last week’s report 
spot Chili Bars suddenly dropped in the 
London market from £95 to £91, but sub¬ 
sequently recovered to £101 and declined 
to £96 yesterday and to £96 to-day. 
Futures meanwhile remained unalteied, 
£79; good, merchantable brands improved 
from £76 to £76.10. The visible supply 
in England and France is cabled at 75,474 
tons on September 15, against 84,110 on 
on September 1, but in reality there is 
improvement as the difference is merely a 
shipping of stock from France to get 
money loaned on it somewhere. This 
temporarily reduces the stock of Chili 
Bars there, and while this Copper 
18 in transit it looks as though it 
must have touc into consumption. Such 
kind of dodges can do the main holders 
no good, because they deceive no¬ 
body who watches things closely over 
there. Here the market has been pretty 
much stagnant; at 16^^ spot the syndicate 
sells consumers; to speculators at 17i^; 
IT.20^is the quotation for Sept., and 17.05^ 


@ 17.10^ for the later months. The new 
Calumet and Hecla vertical shaft is called 
the Whiting shaft; rock has commenced 
to be hoisted from No. 3 Calumet shaft. 
Another vertical shaft to be sunk im 
mediately is to bear the name of the Calu¬ 
met and Hecla and West shaft; it wdll be 
back of No. 4 Calumet; the output in 
August was 3038 tons; September 
expected to produce 600 tons more than 
August. Rio Tinto rose If francs at Paris 
last week. The closing spot quotation is 
t7|^ @ 17W. 

Tin. —London since Wednesday last 
week gave way with spot Tin from 
£103. 10/ to £99, and with futures from 
£104 to £99. 10/, but since then there was 
a return to the previous high ruling, spot 
coming £103. 15/ yesterday and £103. 10/ 
to-day, while futures were £104. 5/ yes¬ 
terday and came £104 to-day. In a job¬ 
bing way Tin is worth here 23J^ spot, and 
23^^ 30 days, with a very moderate trade, 
whereas the speculative quotations are 
22.55^ September and 22}^ October, 23J^ 
being offered on the spot and 23^ asked. 
AUbough it is concedeSl that the statistical 
position is improving the continual 
wide fluctuations in London unsettle 
everything, and the price is now high 
enough to recommend extreme caution. 
Tin Plates .—There has been a fair demand 
for them; in fact, all the stock on hand 
can meet. Certain sizes are exceptionally, 
nay, abnormally, high; thus, IC and IX 
14 X 20 Charcoal advanced about 50^ 
box, and will, of course, recede the mo¬ 
ment supplies come in; 14 x 20 Cokes also 
continue scarce, and command $4.65. The 
advance noted last week in futures still 
holds good. We quote at the close, lar^ 
lines, ^ box, on the spot: Siemens-Martin 
Steel, Charcoal finish, $5.25 @ $5.75; Coke 
finish, $4.76; Temes, $4.80 @ $4.40; Bes¬ 
semer Cokes, 14 .65, and Wasters, $4.30. 
Cokes remain 14/ in Liverpool. 

Lead. —Hardly anything has transpired 
in the way of sales outside of the exchange, 
only carloads changing hands at 4.95^ @ 
6^. The bull clique of speculators now 
hold 20,000 tons, having again bought 
some 2000 tons on change at 4.95^ and 
4.97^^ September and October. Latterly, 
it is thought, the Fpeculative holders have 
evinced some weakness. In St. Louis 
and Chicago the price is 4.70^ October. 
A leading Cologne (Prussia) paper asserts, 
under date September 3, tnat the ob¬ 
stacles that stood in the way of getting 
the Spanish Lead mines to join the con¬ 
vention have been happily removed; as 
this is, however, not confirmed from other 
important sources thus far, it will be safer 
to await further developments. Soft 
Spanish rose in London from £13 15/ to 
£14. On change 32,500 lb October Lead 
fetched 4.97^^. 

Spelter. —The market in New York 
has been dull, because there is no stock, 
but in Pittsburgh 5|^ has been paid for 
Common Domestic, which would be equal 
to 5J^ here. It is expected that the next 
sale effected in this city will be at 5J^. 
Blende is now paid $30 per ton at the West. 
Silesian also improveSi still further in 
London to £18.15/, which would be 
equal to 5.85^ laid down in New York, 
the nominal quotation for good brands at 
New York is 6.85^ @ 5.87^^. 

Antimony. —Has been quiet but steady at 
10^ Hallett and 12} @ 13^ Cookson. 


Now Fork Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday, September 13. 

164 tons Lead, September. 4.9714# 

144 tons Lead, September.. 4.95 e 

48 tons Lead, September. 4.92V4# 

16 tons liead, October. 4.95 # 

16 tons Lead, spot. 4.96 t 

40 tons Tin, spot. 22.75 # 

60 tons Tin, October. 22.20 t 

10 tons Tin, October. 22.30 i 


Friday, September 14. 

116 tons Lead, October. 4.97V4# 

128 tons Lead, October. 4.96 # 

^ Saturday, September 15. 

100 tons Lead, October. 4.9n4# 

48 tons Lead, October. . 4.96^ 

,, Monday, September 17. 

1156 tons Lead, October. 4.96 f 

164 tons Lead, October. . 4.9714# 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.9^4# 

16 tons Spelter, October. 4.96 # 

Tuesday, September 18. 

48 tons Lead,’ October. 4.9D4# 

... . ^ Wednesday, September 19. 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.9714# 

100 tons Lead, October. 4,96# 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.^ 
London, Wednesday, Sept 19,1888. 

The course of the market during the 
past week and the plan of action followed 
by the parties who have been most con¬ 
spicuous in the trading strengthen the 
previous belief that block Tin is virtually 
controlled by French operators. Just 
who the principals are is a matter of con¬ 
jecture, so cleverly are their tracks cov¬ 
ered; but the impression obtains that 
operators interested in Copper take more 
than passing interest in the Tin specula¬ 
tion. The irregular movement of prices, 
with sharp advances immediately after 
evidences of “ short ” selling, strengthen 
that belief in no small degree, and sp)ecu- 
lators and consumers alike ‘seem to con¬ 
sider that a further rise is more than prob¬ 
able. 

Chili Bar prompts have reacted sharply, 
owing in a great measure to settlements 
having been made privately by operators 
who had deliveries to make on contracts 
expiring this month. The highest price 
paid was £106. From that point a reaction 
to £90 took place, follow^ subsequently 
by a rise of £3, futures meanwMle re¬ 
maining almost stationary. It is stated 
that the squeeze was carried through for 
the purpose of effectually putting a check 
upon outside “bear” operations, and also 
that, while the latter have lost heavily, the 
purchases necessary to force prices up have 
cut the net profit on the movement down to 
a comparatively small sum. It is estimated 
that the “ short ” interest on which deliv¬ 
eries fell due this month aggregated 10,- 
000 tons, a great portion of which was 
covered early in the month. It is also cal¬ 
culated that the deliveries due on con¬ 
tracts expiring next month involve the 
greater portion of 15,000 tons. The 
French operators have figured to no re¬ 
markable extent in the trading the past 
week, and it is believed that it is their 
object to force private settlements of the 
“ short ” sales on which deliveries are due 
next month. 

The statement comes from a presumably 
well informed source that the Soci6t6 des 
M^taux is well satisfied with the financial 
results of their operations between pro¬ 
ducers and consumers, and that existing 
contracts will be renewed for a further 
period of three years, providing the min¬ 
ing companies are agreeable. 

Copper furnace material continues very 
firm, but the transactions that can be 
traced out suggest very cautious buying 
by consumers. Among sales the past fort¬ 
night, Messrs. James Lewis & Sons’ circu¬ 
lar notes 200 tons Anaconda Matte at 15/ 
p unit, at Liverpool. 

Tin Plates have been more active this 
week than last. The market is unmistak- 
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ably stroDg, but prices are somewhat 
irregular, both makers and buyers being 
influenced to greater or less extent by the 
course of the market for Block Tin. 

The Treforest Works management are 
doubling their output and erecting a new 
mill. They now have seven mills in active 
operation. 

The iron ‘^warrant” market has re¬ 
ceived no small degree of support from 
outside speculative buying orders, the lat¬ 
ter being encouraged by reports of con¬ 
tinued active home demand and more or 
less extensive orders from America. Mak¬ 
ers’ brands of Scotch are again higher, as 
are also Middles boro’ and Bessemer prod 
ucts, the demand for which continues 
active. 

In Manufactured Iron there continues to 
be a brisk business at firm prices, and 
most of the Steel branches are showing 
increased activity. Prices are higher on 
Rails, Blooms, Billets and Slabs, but un 
changed on Wire Rods. Spiegeleisen is 
firmer and more active. 

The failure is announced of Bennet 
Brothers, Liverpool, with liabilities of 
£25,000. 

Scotch Pig.—The market has con¬ 
tinued active and strong, with prices 6d 
to 2/ higher. 

f.o.b. Glasgow. 


No. 1 Coltneee, 

No. 1 Summerlee, 
No. 1 Gartsherrie, 
No. 1 Langloan, 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 

No. 1 Shotte, 

No. 1 Glengamock, 
No. 1 Dalmellington, 
No. 1 Eirlinton, 


51/ 

53/ 
48/ 
60/ 

. 44/ 

at Leith. 49/ 

Ardroesan.47/ 

43/6 
42/6 


at 


Steamer freijrht^ Glasgow to New York, 10/ 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

ClcTeland Pig. —There is still a brisk 
trade and the market retains a strong 
tone. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/6; 
No. 3 do., 35/3. 

Bessemer Pig. —Business has been on 
a large scale and prices are again higher. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 46/, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —Demand is more active, 
and the market firmer. English 20 ^ 
quoted 77/6, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails. —There is a brisk demand, 
and prices are higher at all points. Stand¬ 
ard sections quoted at £4. 2/6, f.o.b. 

N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —In these there is 
fairly active business, with prices firm and 
higher. We quote £4 for 7x7, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —Transactions have been 
on a large scale, and the market is strong. 
Bessemer, 24 x 24 inch, £4. 1/3, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods. —The market re¬ 
mains quiet and unchanged. Mild Steel 
No. 6 quoted at £5. 18/9 and No. 5 at £5. 
17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Slabs. —Only a moderate trade, 
but prices very firm. Bessemer, £4, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Rails. —Not much demand, but 
holders very firm. Tees quoted at £2. 17/6, 
and Double Heads £3, f.o.b. 

Scrap Iron. —There is a moderate busi¬ 
ness at steady prices. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 7/6 @ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Demand moderate, and 
prices unchanged. Bessemer quoted £2. 
7/6 (gl £2. 10/, f.o.b. 


Tin Plate. —Business is of liberal vol¬ 
ume, and the market strong. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grrade...® 15/^ 

IC Bessemer steel. Coke hnlsh.13/^ ^ W 

IC Siemens ...14/ f 14/^ 

IC Coke, B. V. g^e....13/6 ^ 13/^ 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.13/ (®wo 

Mannfactnred Iron. —There is an act¬ 
ive trade all through and prices are strong. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8, d. £ 8. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. ^ 2 ^ S 

“ Common “ . ^ " X Ji 

BPk Sheet, singles — ^ 2 ,2 2 

''Velsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales). (S) 4 17 6 

Tin. —The market rather quieter. 
Straits quoted at £108. 10/, spot, and £104 
for three months’ futures. 

Copper. —Spot market very irregular, 
futures steady. Chili Bars, £90. 5/, spot, 
and £78. 10/ three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £79. 

l^ead.—Market very slow and rather 
weak. Soft Spanish, £13. 15/. 

Spelter. —There is still a good demand, 
and prices are firm. Silesian, ordinaly, 
£18. 15/. 

The decline of steamboating on the Up¬ 
per Mississippi River, the Missouri ^d 
their tributaries is so rapid that navigation 
within a few years will be wholly aban¬ 
doned in the Mississippi above its conflu¬ 
ence with the Ohio, save by barges and 
the lumbering traffic. Within about 20 
years the wharves at St. Louis were 
jammed with steamers doing a prosperous 
trade, whereas to-day scarcely half a dozen 
in actual business can be seen along the 
entire river front. The low rates for 
merchandise and the fast time made by 
railroads have destroyed all competition. 
Among the southbound boats the Tennes 
see River trade has suffered in the general 
decline. Even the barge line to New 
Orleans, which brought to the interior 
heavy importations of foreign goods, has 
not half the traffic that it enjoyed a year 
ago, and warehouses on the river are being 
converted to other uses. 


Northern Pacific has opened up a vast area 
of country, and it is promoting the inter¬ 
est and welfare of tne people along the 
line across the continent. Vancouver, the 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
road, is actively competing for the tea 
trade with Japan. The Canadian Pacific 
steamer Parthia, from Vancouver August 
1 , made the shortest outward run on 
record between the Pacific coast and 
Japan, being but a few hours over 13 
days. The silk and tea ex-Abyssinia, from 
Yokohama, at Vancouver, were delivered 
at New York in 10 and 14 days respect¬ 
ively. The Aberdeen, at Vancouver, 15 
days from Yokohama, delivered its silk in 
New York in 9 days, and teas in 13 days 
from the Pacific coast. 


The new shops for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, now being built at Montreal, in¬ 
clude a passenger car shop, 400 feet in 
diameter and two stories nigh; a wood 
machinery shop, 400 x 100 feet, also two 
stories high; a blacksmiths’ and machine 
shop, 300 X 100 feet; a storeroom, 350 x 
90 feet, two stories bigh, and a foundry 
150 X 100 feet. The builciings are of brick 
and stone and estimated to cost $300,000, 


A large electric light and power install 
ation is about to be erected at Toulouse, 
The requisite power will in the first place 
be derived from water motors, the site of 
which is in the center of the town. The 
fall available will furnish 2000 horse¬ 
power. 

Tacoma, the future city of the Puget 
Sound country, is remarkable for its steady 
growth. The permanent character of its 
buildings and improvements of all kinds 
impresses a stranger with* an idea of its 
great future. With one of the finest har¬ 
bors on the entire coast, the cheapness and 
celerity with which cargoes are handled 
make it of great attraction to foreigners, 
The largest vessel may lie along the 
docks, and discharge its cargo at a mini 
mum cost. The lumber interest of Puget 
Sound is growing rapidly. Vessels are 
constantly loading at its docks for South 
America, China, Australia and California. 
As the waters are always still no difficulty 
is experienced in transporting Iom in rafts 
to any point that may be desired. In one 
day at Tacoma 14 ocean sailing vessels 
and 23 steamers were register^. The 


Artificial Irrigation. 


Artificial irrigation is recovering for 
agricultural purposes a large expanse of 
arid territory in Arizona and New Mexico 
hertofore regarded as worthless, and capi¬ 
tal in large amounts is finding profitable 
investment in irrigation enterprises. The 
valleys of the Salt and the Gila Rivers 
have at least 2,000,000 acres of land that 
can be readily irrigated, and with the 
adoption of new systems of distribution 
and of storing and economizing water it 
is probable that that area can be at least 
doubled. The methods at present in vogue 
are wasteful, for the supply is so abundant 
that there is little need‘of economizing it. 
The work of developing the supply is 
going on rapidly, but nowhere near the 
extent, it is evident, to which it will soon 
be taken in hand. At present there are in 
the valley of the Solado something like 
eight main canals, having an aggregate 
length of 160 miles, and built at a cost of 
something like $1,000,000. These have a 
capacity of irrigating something like 200,- 
000 acres under the present system, but 
their irriMting capaoility could be much 
increased oy the exercise of due economy. 
The Arizona canal is the chief of these 
enterprises. It has a length of 41 miles, 
and 120,000 acres of land will be ulti¬ 
mately tributary to it when all is brought 
under cultivation. In most of these canals 
the ownership is in what is called “ water- 
rights.” The canal is built by a company, 
each member of which has so many nghte, 
according to the amount of his investment. 
A water-right entitles the possessor to the 
use of a given quantity of water from the 
canal. In most cases it is the constant use 
of 100 inches, which is considered suffici¬ 
ent to irrigate a quarter-section or 160 
acres. Instances are mentioned where a 
single company have received as much as 
$1,000,000 from the sale of water-rights, 
besides an income from the tolls, ^th 
Arizona and New Mexico are exception¬ 
ally favored in having a large proportion 
of their area composed of a conjunction of 
mountain groups with broad plain-like 
valleys. It is believed that enough of 
these valleys will be found to be irrigable 
by damming up the beds of torrents at the 
feet of the mountains to make both Arizona 
and New Mexico two of the richest agri¬ 
cultural States in the Union. 


A valuable relic of the Eearsage is pre¬ 
served at the Mare Island Navy Yard 
namely, the figure-head of the famous 
vessel erected on a handsome p^est^. 
An inclosure has been formed with 
mounted cannon and chains, and on this is 
a flagstaff, from which floats the stars and 
stripes. The American Army and Nary 
Journal says this is guarded by mounted 
fieldpieces and close beside it stands the 
figure-head. 

It is reported from Paris that the French 
Government will probably remove the 
import duty fitmi cereals, on account of 
inadequate harvests. 
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Hardware. 


Trade continues in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition, with a steady demand embracing 
general assortments of miscellaneous Hard¬ 
ware, with a good share of seasonable 
goods. Prices generally are without im¬ 
portant change, the tone of the market 
continuing moderately firm, a few lines 
showing a tendency to stilfen, while others 
are without change, or, in a few instances, 
slightly weaker. Manufacturers are gen¬ 
erally well supplied with orders, and, in 
some instances, are on this account leas 
desirous of selling goods and are with¬ 
drawing some of their extreme quotations. 

Cut Nails. 

A very fair volume of trade is being 
done and most of the Eastern mills are 
running full. Stocks are comparatively 
light. Though there has been no quot¬ 
able advance in the price of Nails the gen¬ 
eral improvement in the Iron trade has a 
favorable influence and tends to keep cur¬ 
rent Quotations firm. We continue to 
Quote fl.85 to II .90 for carload lots on 
dock. We are advised by telegraph that 
a special meeting of the Western Cut Nail 
manufacturers was held at Pittsburgh 
Tuesday the 18th inst., with a fair at¬ 
tendance, 18 firms being represented. ! 
A pooling plan was submitted, but no 
action was taken on it. The $2 card was 
reaflirmed. It was reported that the de¬ 
mand for Nails had slightly improved. 

Wire Nails. 

Manufacturers are reported to be ad¬ 
hering to the new prices, thus giving the 
market a firm tone. Some Nails purchased 
rior to the advance are, however, offered 
y holders at a slight concession. 

Barb Wire. 

In pursuance of a call issued by the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, appointed at a previous 
meeting, a meeting of the manufacturers 
of Barb Wire was held in the Tremont 
House, Chicago, on Wednesday, the 12th 
inst., at 2 p. m. Upward of 20 were 
present, representing some 120,000 tons of 
the 150,000 tons estimated annual produc¬ 
tion. The meeting was one of the most 
harmonious in the history of the organiza¬ 
tion. Full reports were given by Mr. 
Washburn, of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Company, as to the present status of the 
litigation against the manufacturers of un¬ 
licensed Barb Wire. It was freely con¬ 
ceded that the prices at which Barb Wire 
is now being sold are very unremunera- 
tive. The £scussion which followed re¬ 
sulted in the unanimous adoption of a 
plan which, it is confidently anticipated, 
will result, when carried out, in placing 
the business on a very satisfactory basis. 
It was expected that another meeting 
would be called within 10 days, during 
which interval it would be possible to 
hear from every manufacturer in the coun¬ 
try, and if the co-operation of all who 
were not present at tiiis meeting was ob¬ 
tained, the result aimed at woidd be ac¬ 
complished. H. B. Cragin, of the Wash- 
bum & Moen Mfg. Company, was chair¬ 
man of the meeting, and G. W. Henry, of 
Joliet, was secretary. 

There is little change in the condition 
of the market m this city, the price of 4 
cents for carload lots being almost entirely 
nominal and shaded freely. The demand, 
however, is quite limited, though the out¬ 
look for the trade of the coming season is 
regarded as satisfactory. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

There is a reaction from the extremely 
demoralized prices which have prevailed 
in Wrought-Iron Pipe. For different rea¬ 


sons some of the mills have withdrawn 
from the market and a more conservative 
disposition prevails among those who are 
still in the field. As a result prices are 
somewhat firmer than heretofore, and there 
is a pretty general agreement on advanced 
prices, such as the following: 

Discount per cent. 

l^-inch and smaller Black Pipe.55 

1^-inch and larg-cr Black Pine.G5 

lV 4 -Inch and smaller Galvanized Pipe.47k. 

Ik-inch and larprer Galvanizc*d Pipe.So 

IVl-inch and smaller Tarred Pl|)e.55 

IJ^inch and larger Tarred Pipe.tJ5 

Vvell Gasini^, all sizes. 00 

Lap-Welded Charcoal Iron Tubes.65 

Lap-Welded Steel Boiler Tubes.60 

\Mien the Screw' manufacturers agreed 
in 1886 to discontinue their ruthless 
slaughtering of prices, and adopted meas¬ 
ures calculated to seepre greater steadiness 
in the trade, one of the most prominent 
aiid experienced of their number predicted 
that it would be two years before the real 
influence of their action would be felt. 
He reasoned from his knowledge of stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and from his un¬ 
derstanding as to contracts for Screws 
which were yet to be filled. His pre¬ 
diction was home out by the fact that for 
a long time prices continued weak, not¬ 
withstanding the undoubted good faith 
which the manufacturers kept with one 
another. Their discount to jobbers was 
70, 10 and 5, but the jobbem were able to 
beat this price in numerous transactions, 
and to capture trade which should, from 
its magnitude, have gone to the manufact¬ 
urers. One large transaction is known 
to have been made in the West in the 
past year at 80 and 2J, by a jobber, 
notwdthstanding the steady maintenance 
of manufacturers’ prices at 70, 10 

and 5. The verification of the pre¬ 
diction now' seems to have occurred. Since 
July the price of Screws has been harden¬ 
ing, ana manufacturers have at last 
secured control of the market. Jobbers 
who once were able to secure an extra 10 
or an extra 5 without difiSiculty find them¬ 
selves confronted with the necessity of 
paying the regular price for such stock as 
they need. They ask for 5 per cent., and 
even express a willingness to take 24 per 
cent, if they can get no more, but as far as 
can be learned the manufacturers are gen¬ 
erally firm in their fixed rates. The 
bareness of stock in second hands is shown 
by the increased inquiries now being re¬ 
ceived by manufacturers and by the larger 
sales which they are now making. The 
opinion is freely expressed that manufact¬ 
urers could easily put up their prices to 
65 per cent, discount if they felt so dis¬ 
posed, as their organization is understood 
to be a strong one. But in view of the 
impression w^hich prevails in the tiade, 
that the goods are already very high, and 
the dissatisfaction with which an advance 
would be received, the companies have 
simply maintained their old prices. 

The market for Steel and Wire Goods 
remains as at our last report—^in excellent 
condition—and with a good prospect for 
the coming season. The understanding 
reached by the manufacturers seems to he 
working satisfactorily, and, as far as pres¬ 
ent indications go, the prospect for its 
continuance during the coming year is 
good. It is to be noted, while there has 
been no change in the discounts on Steel 
Goods, that in view of the recent advance 
in the price of Steel the ruling prices on 
these goods are lower, comparatively, than 
last year. The discount on the goods is, 
in fact, the same as it was when stock cost 
nearly 20 per cent, less than at present, 
and, on tms accoimt, it would not sur¬ 
prise the trade if an advance in price were 
made. 

Jersey City Smelting Works, Jersey 
City, N. J., in view of the advances in 
Metals, announce, under date September 
12, the following advanced prices for their 
standard grades of Babbitt Metals. The 


terms are, on orders of 600 pounds or over, 
60 days’ acceptance, or I 4 per cent, dis¬ 
count for cash in ten days; less than that 
amount, 30 days, net, f.o.b. Jersey City or 
New York City: 


Per pound. 

J^tar.5k oents. 

No. 4.9M cents. 

No. 2A..13% cents. 

A.21% cents. 

Diamond.23% cents. 

Star and Crescent.8 cento. 

No. 3.11% cento. 

No. lA.16% cento. 

Genuine.21% cento. 

Extra No. 1.24 cento. 


The Penn Hardware Company. Reading, 
Pa., are making the Penn Apple Parer, 
Corer and Sheer, and the Perfection Apple 
Parer, Corer and Sheer, on which they 
quote to the general trade $4 per dozen. 


E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., have recently issued a postal, 
in which they offer special low prices on 
some lines of Ammunition unsaleable in that 
market, and make also quotations on other 
goods. 

The Nubian Iron Enamel Company, 
Chicago, Ill., issue a small pamphlet de¬ 
voted to a description of their Iron En¬ 
amel, giving a number of testimonials in 
regaid to its merits, among which we ob¬ 
serve letters from a number of well-known 
Hardware houses. Their quotations are as 
follows: 

BonnelPs Nubian Iron Enamel, per dozen. $2.00 
Bonneirs Liquid Stove Polish, per groea... 9.0o 

Bonneirs Paste Stove Polish, per arose. 6.00 

Bonnell's Benzine Stove Paste Polish, in 

5-pound pails, per pound.18 

BonnelPs Water Paste Stove Polish, per 
pound.13 

The following are the discounts of 

L. S. Starrett, Athol, Mass., on the line 
of fine Mechanics’ Tools of which he 
is the manufacturer: 


Spring Calipers and Dividers. 

Squares. 

Protractors. 

Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.... 
Lock Joint Calip^ ana Dividers... 

Combination Dividers. 

Trammel Points. 

Surface Gauges. 

Screw Pitch Gauges. 

Micrometer Calip^ Squares_... 

Universal Beval I^tractors. 

Center Gauges.. 

Scratch Gauges, Steel. 


Discount. 

25&10A:10 

25&10 

25&10 

26&10. 

25&10 

25&10 

25&10 

25&10 

25&10 

25 

25 

25&10 

25&10 


Bright Wire Goods are in an exceed¬ 
ingly demoralized condition, and are 
probably now selling at lower prices than 
have ever heretofore prevailed. The com¬ 
petition between the manufacturers is 
active, and nearly all of them unite in 
making the low prices. 

The prices of Chain show a tendency 
toward slightly higher quotations, which 
takes the form rather of a withdrawal 
of exceptional prices than the annoimce- 
ment of new prices. This remark applies 
to both Fancy and Coil Chains. 

The Wire market is firmer than it has 
been, and a slight advance in price has in 
some cases been made. 


The slight advance recently made in the 
price of Common Carriage Bolts, by 
which the discount was made 75 and 24 
per cent, instead of 76 and 5 per cent, 
as heretofore, with the usual cash discount 
of 2 per cent., is reported to be generally 
adhered to. 

The situation in Ammunition remains 
unchanged. A great many goods are 
being marketed, the trade, however, buying 
only for their immediate wants, recognizing 
that the present condition of the market 
is somewhat unsettled and feeling un¬ 
certain as to what further developments 
may be. The houses which are not in 
contract with the association, and are sell¬ 
ing goods at irregular prices, are under¬ 
stood to have little difiiculty in obtaining 
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Cartridffes and the effect of the irregular are candid in our opinion that firm and higher voted to an exposition of their manufact- 
quotetifas’which they are making is some 


^ ^ ^ FoF a UHie WO attributed OUT largely incrcas- jt rpnrAftpnli* a line of flteel Lathinir and 

uiing of an obstacle m the way of the ing trade to the many customers ^o came to f winrirkw and 

business of the houses which are maintain- us about the time of our purchase of the Keith, Netting for fenc^, gates, ^nao and 

inff the prices of the association. Benham & Dezendorf stock, but as there seems skylight guards, elevator shafts, &c. Uur 

® . to be no let-up to our growing trade, we can- refers will remember that in a recent 

Under date September 23, owing to an not but feel that the demands of the country ^ description of this new 

advance in the price of Lead, the follow- are^wing TOrr^n^ngl^ goods, and the pamphlet in hand 

ing revised quotations on Shot were an- ^gg o<^u.ed on the illustrates the uses to wMch the principle 

nounced, there being the usual discount Wire Nails have also advanced 20c. per is applied. A number of full-size illustra- 

■of 2 cents per 25-pound bag if paid within and we expect both Cut and Wire Nails tions are given, showing the different 

five days from receipt of bill: wfll be stUl bigh^ ___ meshes in which the Expanded Metal is 

Drop Shot, per 25-pound bag.»1.« in^^w iS^teri^w^h Ite effect furnished, with other illustrations Aow- 

Drop Shot, per 5-pound bag... upon other lines of goods. Sheet Iron, besides ing in detail the manufactured articles in 

Buck and Called, per ^pound bag. l.TO per higher, is very difficult to which it is used. The pamphlet is fully 

Buck and Chilled, per 5-pound bag.39 obtam from the mills, and we suggert to all illustrated and gives information in regard 

Trade. to the p«>cess d manufacture .md the ad- 


Buck and Called, per ^pound bag. | being $4 per ton higher, is very difficult to which it is used. The pamphlet is fully 

Buck and Chilled, per 5-pound bag.39 ^btam from the mills, and we suggert to all illustrated and gives information in regard 

Trad.. srss.s.'ssys.;*" 

The toltoalng reportot the Louiinlle The eitcular of 1« Urge pagee, ™| Kf^SSt to^niojCthe wide 

market, which comes under date Septem- covering a variety of goods. 

her 16, will be of interest: Items Schreiber & Gonchar Mfg. Com- 

The Hardware trade of LouisvlUe, Ky., con- , . “■ , „ psny, Dubuque, Iowa, issue a circulsr 


her 16, will be of interest: Items Schreiber & Gonchar Mfg. Com- 

The Hardware trade of LouisvlUe, Ky., con- , . ‘ , „ pany, Dubuque, Iowa, iwue a circular 

tinues good, showing no diminution in qua^ Boston and Lockport Block Company, which they designate The Silent Traveler, 

titles of goods going out. Prices hold thdr Lockport, N. Y., nave been increasing in which they illustrate their Bam Door 

own well Manu^tur^ seein to study the facilities for the manufacture of Hangers, Cylinder Heads, Registers and 

^Su^moAl^ ever,“i«c<SiS^rta^ S'*""' have also added two other goods of their manufacture, 

best distributers of their products. Except in new styles to their line, the Star and the ^ Tir;«/N«o 

.a few unlooked-for advances, particularly on Eclipse. Their announcement relating to The Winona Wagon Company, Winona, 
goodsthat were seUing at losses, some factories goods will be observed on page 33. Minn., issue an attractive colored circular 

§ repared the dealers for higher prices, allowing relating especially to the Rushford Wagon, 

[lem time to s^ure a limited stock. This is The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. calUng attention also to their line of Farm 

appreciated by tl^ jobbers, who remember the Louis, Mo., have taken the agency for the SnrinD- Wao-ons Dravs &c 
^uon Hartman Patent Picket Fence, which is P S & f » 

referred to as having a large sale. „ T,•on 

Sheet Irons are rather scant in stock, as the rpj^ disolav made bv the Kellv Axe Iowa, are at present at 

demand from store is good and the mills rather _ _ made by the Kelly Axe their annual catalogue, and it is expected 

alow in filling orders, many being oversold, Mfg. Company was a conspicuous feature ^^at it will soon be issued, 

particularly on Sheets. of the industrial parade at Louisville, Ky., . • r. v. 

Wire Nails are firmly held, most mills hav- on the 5th inst. A float supported an Axe A. H. Fisher, representing the Cobum 
ing fuU contracts, and the good 20 feet high, which shone like silver, and Trolley Track Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 

KSf^£'^***CutNSlJ’ta“eS»*heI^^ was followed by a company of 250 em- Mass., manufacturere of a new h^vable 
with^ one pointed exception. Dealers appre^ ployees, all dressed in a neat uniform, and Ladder for stores, has an office at 

bend anotner advice at the meeting on the each bearing on his .shoulder a brand 131 Duane street. New York. 


18th, but are afraid to further increase their 

holdings. They also apprehend that at a mo- * 

ment's notice the pool will be sprung on them. 

Many favor this plan, while others deprecate 


glistening in the rays of 


Haydock & Bissell announce, September 
25, 26 and 27, a large sale of Table and 
Pocket Cutlery, Carvers, Butcher Knives, 


Many favor this plan, while others aeprecaie Rector & Wilhelmy Company, Pocket Cutlery, Carvers, Dutener Knives, 

a Omaha, Neb., issue a price current del Plated Flatware, She^ and 8ci88^,jfc.. 
^en°proflt aUotteef them. Barbed Wire has voted to seasonable goods, including at 12 Murray street. New York. Particu- 


been a speculative feature during the week. Stove Boards, Elbows, Coal Hods, Fire 1“^ given in their advertisement on 
Some mfils that were well secured on oMers Arms, Huskers, Meat Choppers, Lanterns, page 51. 

wh^tere Apple Parers, Axes and many other goo^. chas. Elterich, 193 Worth street. New 
v^ling to take a few cars more. They have Quotations are given in cipher, to York, announces that hereafter all the 
all oraered an advance and will probably hold which a key is furnished. goods manufactured and sold by him of 

Butts & Ordway, 145 and 147 Pearl hu d^i^n, invention and patent will bear 
article has nad an unprecedented run this sea- street, Boston, Mass., in their price list, this traae-marK. 
son, owing to both low prices and increa^ i represent a line of Nuts, Wash- AA/ 

Plain Winn ia low with ^ w >11 rwn ’ « 1 . • r V V 


scourge, in Florida, is badly affecting timie in New Brunswick, Canada, England, Aus- 
the lower cotton States reached by LouisviUe tralia and New Zealand. Their popular- 
lobbing houses, causing utter stagnation m .. • referred to rm eonstantlv in- 

^rtfiS^localities that are panicky. Otherwise ^ relerrea to as constantly in- 

the general trade has improved over last week, creasing. 

The city is still crowded Witt visitors, broj^ht Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Go., of 
here by the attractions of the f^ wlebratiqn, ^..<1 h:,« 


article has nad an unprecedented run this sea- street, Boston, Mass., in their price list, this trade-marK: 
son, owing to both low prices ^d increa^ No. 1, represent a line of Nuts, Wash- AA/ 

coDSiuDptiioiia Plftin IT© IS still loWj witu S^prpws Drills &c The n&iimlilpt iss*%%_ t_ •xj j *11 Va 

prospect of early advances. f ^ i i ine pampniet w ^^ich has been registered, and will be 

There never was such a large trade in Agri- illustrated and mearly pnnted, and will stamped on such goods, and where 

cultural Machinery and Implements, part^- be appreciated by the trade as giving gpace permits “ Elterich ” or “ C. E.” will 

^.!i^oiS"orto^ii^X^to tte convenient form. ^ ^ connection with the 

country, show that the present g^ crops only On page 75 is the advertisement of trade-mark. The line of goods to w^hicn 
stimulate the farmers to plan? more heavily Frost’s Anti-Rattler. At a glance it will this announcement refers are Taps, Dies, 

for next season. The large fruit crop causes seen what a wide range its sale has in Tap Wrenches, Die Holders, Cutters, &c. 

an extraordinary rush on dealers and manu- ., ^ ^^a ^aaui^^ 

facturers for machinery to wind and press it ^ Obituary, 

into marketable shapes The yeUow fever are advised that they are exported to 

scourge, in Florida, is badly affwtine timie in New Brunswick, Canada, England, Aus- The Sweet & Clark Mfg. Company, Troy, 

the lower cotton Stat« tralia and New Zealand. Their popular- y make an appropriate announcement 

»‘y referred to as constantly in- of the death of MiL Sweet, who was held 

the general trade has improved over last week, creasing. jp high esteem for his personal worth and 

The city is still crowded with \i8itor8, brought Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of the qualities which command the respect 

D^gtte Chicago, and Simmons Hardware Com- of those who knew him. The company 
week magnificent fi4it ipd flower displays pany, of St. Louis, have each issued very announce his death in the following terms: 
were carnra on and one night a splendid flam- complete catalogues of Rochester lamps. it is with regret, in which we trust you wil 

beau parade literally flUea the city to over- Illustrations and price lists of the various share, that we have to announce the death of 

flowing. styles are given, embracing parlor, study, the senior partner of this firm, Mr. Miles Sweet 

fount, piano, bouquet, mammoth, wall and Mr. Sweet died this^y at bis home in tto 
erossiiig. stand lamps. These illustrations not only city, aged 61 years. The sincere sorrow of all 

^cSirfave^rued^In S of^aS'^^SoV^S moraX woX^.HS^ 

Strated Whoks^ ’ Price Current of ^ey ^so show the artistic finish which em- to the great erteem in which he was helA 
Cutlery, Sporting Goods and General grades. Trade Topics. 

Hardware, under date of the 11th inst. Hibb^, Spenwr, Bartlett & Co., Ghi- received the following com- 

In their review of the markets on the first cago, have iwued another catalcpe this ^^^ication from a Hardware house in this 
page they say: month, covermg a ^eat vanrty of s^on- relates, it will be observed, to 

Hardware.-The demand for Hardware Aral’s'stov^"Bo«^ FI Ws ^CmI the condition of things in the Stove trade 

during the recent summer months has been au ® and the difficulties which dealers in some 

larger than ever before, and orders have been Hods, Stove Shovels, Fire Irons and are encountering • 

for general assortment goods, showing con- Stands, Stove-Cover Lifters, Coal Vases, ^ # f i 4 . 

clusively that stocks threughemt t^W^ Husking Pins, Meat Choppers, Grain 

light, that the large harvest already ^ after their Stoves for the f^ trade, ine sud- 

assured has stimulated trade to such an extent Scoops, &c. ject is attended with a good degree of cqncOT, 

that the universal cry will be of a scycity of Central Expanded Metal Company, ^ 

lines o^ Water street, Pittsburgh, Pa., have Consumers as a rule, main tai n with zeal^tl^ 


for general assortment goods, showing con- Stands, Stove-Cover Lifters, Coal Vases, 
clusively that stocks throughout the West are Husking Pins, Meat Choppers, Grain 
light, and that the large harvest already -fro 

aaonmd hoji stimulAtMl trade to such an extent ^®uup», o&c. 


assail has stimulated trade to such an extent 
that the univei^ cry will be of a scarcity of 


that the universal cry will be of a scycity of Central Expanded Metal Company, 

fn^ttto^oS^orders ^S^^thf^ie lines o^ H6 Water street, Pittsburgh, Pa., have Consumers as a r^ main tai n 

goixls as fast as the trade wants them. We issued an attractive pamphlet which is de- Stoves, both for wood and coal, are decidedly 
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too high—that manufacturers are in a combina¬ 
tion, and are holding prices to suit themselves, 
which means a greater profit than the times 
justify. With these views many only propose 
to buy when forced to by sheer necessity; and 
then not till they have canvassed the county 
they live in for the very best price. Now 
comes the most annoying experience a man can 
have in business. Some Stove manufacturers 
will sell their Stoves to a general agent, grant¬ 
ing him large territories to whol^ale and re¬ 
tail their goods in. The result is, said agent 
opens a retail store at one's county seat, and, 
sly as the nephew of Satan, tampera with all he 
meets there, filling them with prices, and styl¬ 
ing himself the Stove king," who can under¬ 
sell all others, because he gets nis at the gen 
eral agent's prices, which are wav below wmt 
an ordinary dealer has to pay. If the customer 
does not warm up and begin to buzz at once, he 
says, Strange enough, sir, that I cannot do 
bett^ than ^our merchiuit at home, when, in 
fact, I sell him all the goods he handles in our 
line ; and now, sir, as a special inducement to 
you to buy of me, if you will come here and 
select a Stove or Range you can have the same 
terms he gets, provided only you will not give 
me away to him. Of course this^ is a special, 
confidential offer to you ; but if any of your 
friends want a Stove you just send them over 
to me.” 

It is wonderful how haughty this man will be 
when he meets his home merchant, j^rhaps the 
next day. He will look about the Stove room 
and make elaborate inquiries how such a Stove 
works, but when urged to buy he remarks: “ I 
can buy that Stove as cheaply as you can, and 
cheaper than you can affora to, for I can go 
and Mt it myself, and you have to pay the 
freight on yours.” The dealer has no more to 
say if he knows the man is truthful and hon¬ 
est, but very naturally pra 3 rs that he will have 
to do business with his general agent in heaven. 
This condition of things has annoyed retail 
Stove dealers about long enough, and it is 
idxiut time they sought out some scheme to 
opmte in self defense. The only remedy the 
writer can offer at present is for merchants to 
refuse, in a body, to handle such Stoves, 
directly from the makers or indirectly through 
such an agency, until the above complained of 
nuisance is abated. It is time this subject was 
discussed and agitated, for the evil is growing 
ap^. and in certain localities threatens to 
ruin the Stove trade. It is suggested and hoped 
that some one who has expmenced the same 
evil will consider the matter more fully for the 
benefit of the readers of The Iron Age, Let 
us hear from others and have a proposition 
suggested to be put in force in the near future. 

Exports to New South Wales. 

The increasing trade which American 
manufacturers are having with New South 
Wales is indicated in the following ab¬ 
stract, which shows some of the leading 
goods in Hardware and related lines which 
were taken to that market in a single ves¬ 
sel : 

PER BRIO PATRICIAN, AUGUST 21, FOR SID¬ 
NEY, N. 8. W. 

By W. H. Crossman Bro. —15 boxes Car¬ 
penters’ Tools, 1 gross I case Hard¬ 

ware, 2 cases Caroenters’ Tools, 22 Guns, I 
case Tools, 50,000 Primers, 60,000 Cartridge, 

3 dozen Molds, 6 dozen Brooms, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 39 Lawn Mowers, 18 dozen Lanterns, 

4 cases Sad Irons, 50 cases Slates, 1 case 
Toy^ 31 Velocipedes, 1 case Stove Parts, 3 
sets Tools, 3 dozen Braces, 3 dozen Scales, 1 
package Hardware, 3^ gross Lemon 
Soueezers, 24 dozen Traps, 1 case Hardware, 
6 dozen Mattocks, 1 case Hardware, 3 dozen 
Traps, 3 gross Grease, 4 dozen Scales, 4 cases 
Hardware, 11 dozen Cages, 2 cases Hardware, 
1 case Carpenters' Tools, 12 dozen B^ch 
Screws, 20 gross Traps, 2 cases Harness, 475 
feet Lecher, 7 dozen Axes, 4 dozen Hatchets, 
6 Revolvers, 150 shells, 18 cases Hardware, 1 ’ 
flpxns Lemon Squeezers, 10 dozen braces, 33 
Stoves, 2 dozen Wrin^rs, 7 cases Carpen¬ 
ters' Tools, 100 dozen Shovels, 6 dozen Traps, 
6 dozen Mattocks, 18 dozen Hammers, 5 i 
dozen Axes, 2 Scales, 20 Guns, 33 sets Took, 
76 dozen Handles, 28 dozen Hatchets, 10 
dozen Axes, 8 gross Traps, 1 case Hardware, 
24 dozen Hatchets, 24 dozen Hammers, 5 
cases Hardware, 0 dozen Picks, 1836 feet 
Leather, 1 case Hardware, 25 pounds Nails, 
12 Rifles, 12 Bets Tools, 20,000 Primers, 10,000 
Cartridges, 36 cases Sceles, 8^ dozen clocks, 
3 cases Hardware 12 dozen Wrenches, 10 
cases Carpenters’ Tools, 96 dozen Traps. 

ByJ. A. Gifford. —2 cases Harness, 1 case 
Handles. 

By H. W. Peabody dt Co.^59,896 pieces Slate, 
450 ixmnds Fuse. 

By McLean Bros. 4b Bigg.—1 gross Graters, 
21 dozen Baws, SOpairs Bam Door Rollers, 
12 dozen Axes, So dozen Mouse Traps, 24 
dozen Mouse Traps, 84 dozen Pulleys. 8 gross 
Coat and Hat Hooks, 86 dozen School Suites, 


9 pairs Revolvers, 8 gross Chalk Lines, 3>^ 
dozen Wrenches, 1 dozen Tills, 26 dozen 
Curry Combs. 

By Arnold Cheney 4b Co. —1000 pounds Buggy, 
8692 Buggy Parts. 

By F. B. Wheeler 4b Co. —27 dozen Hardware, 
17 cases Hardware, 10 gross Brushes, 25 dozen 
Lamps, 25 dozen Holders. 

By Nevrins 4b Haviland. —25 gross Shade Roll¬ 
ers. 20 CTOss Shade Rollers. 

By Win^ester Repeating Anns Company .— 
.^,000 Shells, 71 pounds Metallic Cartridges, 
50,000 Shells. 

By A. Field 4t Co.—6 cases Rifles and Tools, 2 

Bw A. S. Lascelles 4t Co. — \}^ dozen Plated 
Ware, 24 Hatchets, 30 dozen Axes, 20 cases 
Axes, 1 gross Razor Strops, 20 dozen Cutlery, 
^ dozen Hardware, 2^ ^imds Nails, ^ 
Firearms, 1 dozen Guns, 9 dozen Hardware, 

2 CTOss Shovels. 

By\\ Basanta.—Q gross Toy Pistols, 3 dozen 
Wheelbarrows, 4 dozen Cora Shellers, 60 
dozen Hammers, 95 dozen Handles, 2 dozen 
Wagon Jacks, 21 dozen Brushes, 1200 feet 
Hose, 4 dozen Guns, 6 dozen Loading Tools, 
100.000 Primers, 16,000 Cartridges, o Guns. 
40 dozen Shovels, 170 dozen School Slates, 2 
dozen Clocks, 10,250 pounds Carriage Bolts, 

3 dozen Wrenches, 5 dozen Pumps. 

ByR. W. Forbes 4b Son.—SS Clocks, 2 dozen 
Saws, 51 packages Carriages and Parts, 6 
pack^es Hardware, 1 box Cider Mills, com¬ 
plete, 8 packages Hardware, 454 pounds 
Lining Nails, 24 dozen Axle Clips. 10 pounds 
Carriage Varnish, 1 box Starapea Tinware, 
3^ dozen Miter Boxes, 1200 Leather Washers, 
% dozen Sad Irons, 3^ dozen Locks, 122 
bundles Rims. 

By Arkell 4b Douglas. —7 Buggies, 6 Lawn 
Mowers, 236 pounds Tacks, 134 dozen 
Handley 1 dozen W ringers, 6 Stoves, 2 gross 
Shade Rollers, 309 ix)unds Slates, ^ dozen 
Brooms, 24 dozen Handles, 4 dozen Chums, 
12 dozen Paint Brushes, 16 dozen Axes, 25 
dozen Axes. 80 dozen Shovels, 12 dozen 
Handles, 40 dozen Shovels, 32 dozen 
Axes, 32 Chums, 28 dozen Axes, 8 
CTOss Traps, 13 dozen Paint Brushes, 24 
dozen Hatchets, 12 dozen Hose, 3285 pounds 
Bolts, 732 dozen Handles, 30 dozen Snovels, 
3^-gross Traps, 16 dozen Wire Goods, 9 dozen 
Saws, 20,0(]0 Cartridges, 39 Wringers, 20 
dozen Hatchet^ 12 dozen Handles, 6 dozen 
Toys, 18 dozen Locks, 40 dozen Axes, 5 cases 
Carriage Hardware, 39 bundles Carriage 
Hardware 100 dozen Shovels, 600 dozen 
Handles, 55 dozen Hatchets, 10 dozen Saws, 
120 dozen Sewing Machines, 10 dozen Saws, 
90 dozen Shovels. 1 Case Handles. 

ByV. BcLsanta.—i^ dozen Lanterns, 3^ gross 
Hat Racks, 4>^ gross Whisk Brooms, 96 
dozen Lock Blanks. 

By Coombsj Crosby 4t Eddy. —10 dozen Axes. 
54 Stoves, 7 dozen Braces, 168 poimds Oil 
Stone, 15 dozen Hammers, 4 dozen Lad¬ 
ders, 62 Stoves, 16 dozen Door Springs, 26 
dozen Hardware, 5 dozen Wrenches, 46 dozen 
Hardware, 11 dozen Edge Tools, 3 Churns, 1 
dozen Clocks, 5 dozen Axes. 

By Ilsley., Doubleday 4b Co. — ctoss Axle 
Grease, 8 dozen Paint Brushes. 112 pounds 
Glue, 8 gross Paint Brushes, 6?^ pounds of 
Axle Grease, 836 pounds Glue, 25 j^oss Axle 
Greasy 12 cases Carriage Ware, 23^ dozen 
Iron Banks, 3016 feet Leather Belting, .55 
dozen Toys, 10 dozen RoUer Skates, 12 gross 
Glass Cutters. 

By R. W. Cameron cf Co. —10 dozen Axes. 60 
cases Handles, 7 Carriages, 96.50 pounds Ma¬ 
chinery, 100 Lamps, ^ gross Polish, 12’^ 
gross Axle Grease, 4808 pounds Naik, 36,000 
Slate, 21,500 pounds Fruit Jars, 2000 pounds 
Buggies, 412 poimds Brushes, 14 packages 
Forges, 41 Bamiws, 8160 pounds Woodwork¬ 
ing Machinery, 4 cases Saddlery, 7 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Whips, 36 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 275 dozen Brooms, 1 box Pumps. 

By Singer Mfg. Company .—173 cases ^wing 
Machines and Parts, 2W cases Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Oil. 

By Strong 4t Trowbridge. —1 case Hardware 

By Welsh 4b Lea. —22 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Ansonia Clock C'owipanj/.—85boxes Clocks, 
7 boxes Clocks. 

By Reed 4b Barton. —42 packages Plated 
Ware. 

By Russell 4b Incin Mfg. Co. —7 cases Hard¬ 
ware. 

By J. A. Ten Eyck. —4 cases Wagon tarings. 

By Parker 4b Whipple Co. —12 cases Clocks, 2 
boxes Clocks. 

By Goulds Mfg. Company. —4 packages 
I^unps. 

By J. L. Mott Iron Works. —87 Stoves. 

By Healy 4b Earl.—\ box Blmery Rollers, 2 
boxes ^ws. 

By Collins 4b Co, —223 dozen Tools, 290 dozen 
Tools. 

By Crane 4b McMahon. —22 cases Handles. 

ByH. S. Chipman.^l case Hardware, 2 cases 
Handles. 

By McCoy 4b Sanders.—2 racks Hand Spikes. 

ByJ* Dixon Crucible Company .—1 case Lead 
Pencils, 8 packages Oucibles. 


By F. B. Wheeler 4b Co. —1684 pounds Wire 
Cloth. 

By Waterbury Clock Company. —25 cases 
Clocks. 

ByR. W. Forbes 4b Son. —13 Buggies, 4 cases 
Reloading Tools. 1 case Handles. 

ByStrobel 4b Wilken Co. —123^ dozen Express 
Wagons, 42 dozen Toy Banxs, 218aozen 
Iron Toys, 8 dozen Toy Pianos, 273^ dozen 
Pianos, 95 dozen Tinware. 

A White Lead Swindler. 

The Pittsburgh White Lead companies 
have been made the victims of a swindler, 
whose operations, have extended over the 
past two years. He has succeeded in car¬ 
rying on his operations in different parts 
of the country, and thus far has escaped 
detection and arrest. He goes, at times, 
at least, under the name of C. F. Randolph, 
and is described as being about 33 y ears 
of age, medium hight, sandy complexion,, 
gentlemanly appearance and good address. 
He has been operating recently among the 
Hardware dealers in Western Pennsylvania 
and New York State, and it is thought 
probable that he designs continuing to 
work among the Hardware dealers, as the 
paint houses have been pretty generally 
warned against him. Girard C. Smith, 
secretary of the Beyman-Bauman Lead 
Company, Pittsburgh, thus describes hia 
method of operating: 

The man who has been swindling us did not 
go to the houses that ai*e doing business directly 
with ours. He is too sharp for that If he 
did he would be detected at once. He visited 
hou.ses that handle our goods, but which do not 
deal with us direct. His plan is to present his 
card from whatever house he chooses to select, 
make some slight concessions in price of his 
goods, with privilege of long time for payment, 
and thus secure an order. He then explains 
that he is in need of money, and produces a 
forged letter on printed note-head in imitation 
of tne firm, instmcting him to make draft if 
in need of money, and thus induce the dealer 
to cash the paper or identify him at the bank,, 
in this way obtaining from $25 to $75 at a time, 
the dealer only learm^ng that he was the victim 
of misplaced confidence upon the return of the 
draft protested several days afterward. Deal¬ 
ers then deem it too late to make any effort to 
pursue the rascal, and usually pocket the loss 
philosophically, at the same time mentally 
registering a vow to cash no more drafts or 
advance no money to traveling salesmen. 
"When indorsement of draft is refined he con¬ 
tents himself with obtaining a loan of $5 or 
$10, to be returned in a few days on receipt of 
remittance from his house. It is probable that 
his operations are not limited to the White 
Lead interest, and that he is working other 
lines of business in the same way. It is esti¬ 
mated that ho secures several thousand dollars 
yearly in this p^uliar occuration. The cards 

{ )resented by bim are usuallv printed in gilt 
etters on black enameled background, and in¬ 
scribed: “Manufacturers and corroders of 
strictlv pure white lead and linseed oil” The 
letter-neads being ordinary printed ones, this 
fact alone would excite the suspicion of the 
dealer, being of inferior character to that em¬ 
ployed by any of the firms represented, who 
use lithograph or engraved work. 

He devoted his attention for a long time to 
small paint dealers and painters, but perhane 
owing to his being extenrively advertise in tne 
paint journals he seems to have neglected that 
branch latterlv, and is now catering to the 
Hardware trade, all the dealers who report re¬ 
cent visits from him being engaged m that 
branch of business. If the trade would keep a 
vigilant watch for this imposter and adopt the 
simple precaution to quietly wire the firm when 
applied to in this way by traveling men whom 
they do not know personally, the fellow’s 
career would soon be brought to a short turn. 

Clerks. 

BY KNARF. 

As with other things, there are clerks 
and clerks. There is the clerk with bangs 
and middle-parted hair, with an odor of 
Hoyt’s German Cologne hovering about 
him; wears tooth-pick shoes, and busies 
himself by wiping and rewiping the 
pocket cutlery samples, especially when 
the proprietor is about. He has numerous 
young lady friends, the smaller the town 
the more numerous they are, and the more 
freouent their calls on him. He is the 
leader of fashion among the boys; the 
orinnator and organizer of picnics, dances 
ana sleigh rides, while he has not sense 
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enough to know that locks were once | his natural adaptability to environments | curity. The merchant who trusts a man 
ma<le right hand or left hand, not revers- , soon lead him to a more easy carriage and ' for a barrel of flour furnishes the man 

.1 I >1 . .1 __ _ A.- __1.__ _ __,1.1_1 _.*1..... 1_ I_ A. _I __ _li__1_ 


iblo; or that there was a time when points 
did not grow' on wood screws. He may 
go far enough to reason that, in his mind, 


the polite courtesies that make up so large material on which to live while he earns 
a part of borne and busin(‘ss life. Being a money to pay for it, the flour being con- 
member of the family, he w as under the ' sumed when the payment is made. Credit 
there would be as much propriety in nam- eye and care of his employer, which proved i thus permits us to wear out clothing be¬ 
ing a D. II. shovel a “ D. 11. dirt shovel,"' i to be of untold advantage to him in after fore it is paid for, to consume groceries 
because it goes in dirt, as to call an iron * life, llis associates w'ere scrutinized, and without having given anything for them, 
or steel screw' a “wood screw ” because it he was expected to be at home after the and—in other words—to eat our chickens 
goes in Avood. (store closed. His religious training was j before they are hatched. The merchants 

Then there is the clerk who finds visit- 1 “t>t neglected, and w hile his w ages were w ho grant credit place themselves in the 
ing the neighboring grocery or drug store , small, pcrha])s to for the first position of philanthropic persons who en- 

mo^re necessary to his comfort than seeing yt^“ar, for this first year he .saved money. I able their customers to live l>efore they 


His name 


pi cry an y 
Where is Bill.” He 


that the nail bins are kept full, 
is apt to be “ Will” and the 
hour in the day is 
w’ears a light colored flannel shirt, promi¬ 
nent necktie, and dotes on being a straw ¬ 
berry blonde. The grocery candy case 
and drug store soda fountain receive 
complimentary calls Irom him daily. 

The clerk that was born tired is a very 
common occurrence. He, as a class, is of 


a\s a result after a service of five or six 
I years the raw country Ixiy leaves his em- 
phiver with a well-formed charae^er, 
thoroughly acrpiainted with the business, 
competent to take a prominent place in 


have earned the right to live. There are 
cases of deserving poor who are tem¬ 
porarily unable to pay for the means of 
sustaining life, but merchants who feel 
charitable should support such persons 


the world. This plan of educating a boy purely as a charity and not as a business 
in business was subse(pient to the prehis- j policy. 

Consider for a moment the position 
which you, as a storekeeper, occupy. You 
have invc*sted your money in a stock of 
goods. If the goods have been paid for, 
they belong to you absolutely. They are 
to you the results of saving, thrift and 
economy. Those goods you can giye away 


' toric time of binding them out. 

I The modern clerk pre.sents a different 
appearance. ~ 


_ Too often, besides getting a 

no'wtituTa7phv7iuue.*^'that”(bd^^^^ of business in the day time, 

warned would \>e forearmed), we eannot "''e employed in playing; p„ker, 

guard against him. He is geiierallv of ,‘‘■'"’king and freipienting ph.ees where he 

gentlemanly appearance, good address, " ooW 1^0 ashamed to have h.s best girl ^ 

and the first impressions received of him >“* "'‘‘nt. It is too common a course if you like, but you possess them because 

are favorable. He is apt to be somewhat i nowadays to need any portrayal here, but you believe that you can profitably ex¬ 
particular in knowing just what work will "-e ^‘‘now the end froni the start. The change them for commodities you need, 
be expected of him also as to leu.dli of i f® success and rum are in diametric- In this exchanging process money need not 

hours and engagement. But you ?ea.son | “"-V opposite directions. | ncc^sarily enter, as your goods could 

with vourself that this should be nothing! The Question Of Credit. f ^ r u goods-as 

againk him, as vou would want to kuow I . , ♦'“■j/requently are for butter, eggs imd 

the same things'if von werehirin? out. So | recent lasue of the Ameren, prodiice-without any money passing be- 

the engagement is made, and the things ; fr"/"''’ contains some very valuable siigges-, tween you and your customer. Money 
exiiected of him remain so—undone to the I'’"" indicated by the above only entei^ as a convenient and rea^nable 

end of the time you have promised to bar- »l>l>l>cable to all | equivalent for commodities. - " 

- r 1* linPM nf rr.*wi<» WP tliPin horpwith I rmnnn aliniiin na mii 

bor him. He i.s full of excuses for his re¬ 
missness, and in wearine.s8 of spirit you 
wish there were no such things as excuses. | 

You are irritated at finding him occupying j 
your desk and favorite gold pen upon | 
your unexpected return to the store. You i 


wonder how much soldiering he is capable 
of ? He believes, and will reason with you, 
thatjthere is no such thing as laziness, but 
that some organisms are bom with an in¬ 
herited lassitude, which is constitutional, 
and cannot be eradicated. Notwithstand¬ 
ing tliis chronic disability, he is captain 
of the “clerk nine” when they have a 
scrub game of baseball, on the hottest day 
in summer, with the Green Stockings, 

The rarest type of clerk is the most de¬ 
sirable, as IS the case with other desirable 
things in this life. He is steady going, 
but accomplishes much. Quick to see 
and willing to do what he sees needs 
doing; a pleasant word for each customer, 
and a faculty of holding a second cus¬ 
tomer until he has waited on the first, al¬ 
most anticipating their wants, and gener¬ 
ally selling them something more than 
they intended buying. Y^ou can leave 
him in charge of your business and teel 
assured it is not only w'ell attended to, but 
honestly conducted; that none of the cash 
finds its way into other channels than the 
till. But this kind of a clerk you must 
needs advance his wages, or some one else 
will, until you find it to your advantage to 
give him an interest in your profits and 
losses, or he may anticipate your kindness 
and take a double interest, first by engag¬ 
ing the hand of your only daughter and 
then accepting a partnership in your busi¬ 
ness. 

The clerk of 30 years ago, especially in 
the country towns, was typical; the species 
now' is almost extinct. A strong, rugged 
farmer's boy, 15 or 16 years’ of age, whose 
system is full of buckwheat and pork, car¬ 
rying evidences of the same on his face, 
hanging his hat on the floor behind the 
door upon his first appearance at the 
family table. He is to board and room at 
his employer’s home. The knife is the 
most convenient mode of transit for food, 
f.o.b., his mouth being the point of de¬ 
livery. The partly masticated dinner goes 
iown with a gulp. In a short time these 
evidences of being a rustic disappear, and 1 


and your 

lines of trade we present them herew ith | goods should purchase as much money as 
for the benefit of our readers: i you originally exchanged for them, plus a 

A universal reply to the question, “ How I sum which will recompense you for placing 
is busine.ss ?” has come to be, “ Business is | your services at the command of the pub- 
good, but collections are slow.” This | lie. By taking this view of the transac- 
reply may be varie<l as concerns business, | tion, you will see that you might as well 
but collections seem to be chronically) loan a man $10 without security, note, 
slow'. Collections follow as one of the i or other evidence of debt, as to trust him 
many trouble.Home .sequencer of granting for goods w'hich you could exchange for 
credit, and granting crcnlit seems to be ! $10. 

w'ith most merchants a nece.ssary concomi- At the risk of being wearisome, let us 
tant to business. The evils of credit are ' impress this fact thoroughly on your mind, 
frequently .set forth in our trade exchanges, Colw'ell, a writer of great insight, thus 
and articles are often published describing 1 contrasted the credit and cash systems: 
.‘♦uccr^ssful methods of collecting bills. I “ Under the credit system no equivalents 
These vary from the shotgun policy to the I given at the time of sale, the payment 


soft-soap policy, but one thing stands out 
very plainly on them all: They are undig¬ 
nified, unbusiness-like, and, w'e believe, 
unnecessary. Merchants who are burdened 
with slow'-paying customeis universally 
regret that they have a credit system, and 
as universally declare it to be a necessary 
evil connected with merchandising. We 
are prepared to admit that credit is, in 
many cases, a necessary adjunct to a mer- 


beiug postponed for a time definite or in¬ 
definite.” “This is in direct contrast 
with the cash or money system, in which 
every article is either paid* for in the pre¬ 
cious metals (or their paper equivalents) at 
the time of delivery, or at some time after- 
ward,” the last phrase referring to pur¬ 
chasing of wholesalers, payment being 
made on receipt of bill. Credit is the 
general belief entertained of men that 


can tile busine.ss, but we cannot admit that i their action will correspond to their prom- 
it need always be an evil. It simply lies | ises, and is based on the belief in the ex- 
within the merchant’s power to make his | istence of money actually or prospectively 
credit customers a disappointing and | in the possession of the person to whom 
profitless feature of his business, or a j credit is given. 


prompt, reliable class w'hose payments 
may be reasonably relied on. To a certain 
degree the necessity of expending com¬ 
missions to collection agencies, whose ef¬ 
fectiveness in many ca.ses is due to their 
blackmailing scheme.s, must be very humil¬ 
iating to a merchant. It is an evidence 
that he has placed confidence in unworthy 
})er8ons, and that his judgment is not to 
be relied upon. It is an evidence that he 
did not give that attention to the details 
of his busine.ss which would enable him to 
conduct it without giving his goods away. 
It is an evidence that the consumer was a 
little too sharp for the dealer. 

We are well aware that some of our 
readers who have made bad debts will 
not thank us for taking this view' of the 
ca.se, but, if they will be patient, we 
wnll endeavor to show them that our 
position is correct. To do this we must 
consider for a moment what credit is. 
There should be no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the nature of credit. It is a 
loan of saleable commodities without se- 


Let us suppose now that the stock of 
goods in your store is not entirely paid for. 
You took what money you had saved and 
went to the w’holesale dealer for your stock 
of goods, which you desired should equal 
tw'ice, jierhaps, the money you had saved. 
Did you simply .select your goods, pay 
what money you had and order the bal¬ 
ance charged to your account? A\h, no! 
we have no doubt you remember your 
interview with the credit man! Did you 
not have to unbosom yourself quite freely, 
and did not the firm find out your stand¬ 
ing from the various commercial agencies 
before any goods were delivered? Cer¬ 
tainly. You remember it well. Did you 
take it as an affront and an imputation on 
your honesty? Not at all. We dare say 
you furnished all the information asked 
for willingly, as you should have done, 
and that you have been careful to maintain 
your credit ever since. 

Let us now come from generalities to 
particulars. On general principles we 
prefer a cash business. It is more speedy, 
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more profitable and less annoying, but we 
realize that a credit business is much pre¬ 
ferred in some localities. Granting this 
much, we propose to take the ground that 
a merchant can do a credit business with¬ 
out loss, and without trouble and anxiety. 
In order to accomplish this, however, he 
must conduct his credit busine-ss as a bank 
loans money—with caution. As a rule, 
accounts are forced on a storekeeper. Few 
customers ever directly ask to open ac¬ 
counts. They send children after things 
with a lisped request to charge the goods. 
They ask you to make a slip until they 
come in again, or they buy more than they 
can pay for and ask you to “ remember 
the balance ’’ There are hundreds of ways 
to do it, but the merchant .should present 
a bold front at the first attack. He should 
not refuse any person credit unless he is 
prepared to do a cash business, but upon 
the first application for credit he should 
have his would-be debtor understand dis¬ 
tinctly what credit at his store involves. 

Credit .should largely rest on a knowl¬ 
edge of a man’s financial history and con¬ 
dition. It should not be refused to a man 
who all his life has met every engagement, 
nor should it be extended to one who ha.s 
regularly failed therein. Your own judg¬ 
ment of the man’s character should not be 
relied upon to guide you in this matter, 
because there is a natural inclination in the 
human mind to magnify that which is not 
certain, and we are apt, therefore, to 
ascribe more means to a man than he really 
po.ssesses. A merchant should be guided 
in granting cre'dit to a person by: 1. The 
positive amount of capital posse.ssed or the 
ability to earn wages. 2. The general 
fidelity displayed in past engagements. 
3. The co-operation which the law will 
give in the collection of the account, if 
necessary to proceed to law. It is well to 
know the extent of protection the law 
throws around a debtor, because, as Char¬ 
les Francis Adams has pointed out, ‘ ‘ The 
first reliance of a creditor is commonly 
upon the good will of his debtor; the 
second upon the law of the land.” 

Recognizing that the person to whom 
credit is mven is the one accommodated, 
and not the merchant, it is well to throw 
off this absurd fear of losing trade and of 
being obliging, &c., and maintain a stiff 
control of your credit If a person tries 
to enforce credit on you, stop right there 
and have a plain talk with him, or, if 
easier, have your talk printed. It might 
be well to ask him if he wished to open 
an account, and to tell him, if he does, to 
make application in regular form, as do all 
your credit customers. On this form there 
should be a statement somethmg like this: 

We endeavor to sell only the best 
goods and at the best prices. These prices 
are based upon a cash business. To con¬ 
duct a credit business costs more and re¬ 
duces reasonable profits, or increases the 
prices to cash-paying customers. Those 
who receive credit should be willing to 
pay interest on the amount of their pur- 
ch^es, and should willingly furnish in¬ 
formation on which I can oasc an opinion 
as to their financial responsibility. I do 
not desire poor paying customers. If you 
are prepared to submit the following appli¬ 
cation for credit I shall be pleased lo aon- 
sider it. John Jokes.” 

“ APPLICATION FOR CREDIT. 

“ I desire to apply for credit for groceries 
to a sum not to exceed ten doUtirss^ month. 
I agree to pay promptly on the first of each 
month and will pay six per cent, interest 
on the amount of my purchases. I am 
employed by John Smith and have been 
with him for two years. Previous to that 
I worked for John Brown. I rent my 
house of John Green^ to whom I refer you. 
I buy my dry goods of John Black and my 
meat of John White. In case I do not pay 
my bills promptly on the first of each 


month you are authorized to use this as an 
order on John Smith for my wages. 

“ Very respectfully, 

“ John Redding.” 

In thi.s blank form the words in italics 
are tho.se which the applicant is to write. 
The form can be varied indefinitely or not 
used at all, but the principle remains the 
same: Investigation before tru.sting people 
with your good.s. You not only submit to 
it in buying, but expect it, and the same 
])rinciple should govern you in selling. 
Credit is impossible without confidence, 
and confidence is disjistrous without knowl¬ 
edge. We undertake to say that there 
would be fewer victimized merchants if 
some such credit investigation was univer¬ 
sal. There is no reason why it should not 
become universal, because it is just, and 
honest men admire justice. Always re¬ 
member and teach your customers to 
remember that “money talks,” and that 
“ credit is an excellent walking stick, but 
a treacherous crutch.” 


Legal Decisions 

ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OP CREDITORS. 

(\ & H. made a general assignment, and 
their balance in bank was $3069.61. The 
bank had discounted notes for them for 
$11,500, ofjw’hich $7000 fell due, and pro¬ 
tests were made before the assignee de¬ 
manded the amount on deposit. This de¬ 
mand was refused on the ground that the 
bank had the right to set off the indebted¬ 
ness of C. & H. to it against their balance 
on deposit. The assignee then brought 
suit—Chipman vs. Ninth National Bank 
—but was defeated, the court ruling that 
the bank's contention w’iis correct. The 
cjise was carried to the Supreme Court of 
t^ennsylvania, where the judgment was 
reversed. Judge Sterrett, in the opinion, 
said* “It is clear that at the date of the 
assignment the bank had no lien or set¬ 
off against the amount then on deposit to 
the credit of C. & H., and that the assig¬ 
nee, by virtue of the assignment, and as 
trustee for the creditors, was then entitled 
to assert his and their right to any prop¬ 
erty of the assignors w'hich passed by the 
assignment, against any person claiming 
by subsequent transfer, attachment, judg¬ 
ment, execution or any other lien. The 
reason of this is that the rights of the as¬ 
signor’s debtors and of his creditors are 
fixed by the assignment. The creditors 
cannot attach or levy on the assigned 
assets, and the debtors cannot buy up 
claims against them and set them off against 
claims against the assigned estate. The 
bank, in this case, had no right of action 
at the date of the assignment, and as a 
creditor of the assignors, holding notes 
that matured after all of their property, 
including the money dejwsit, hiid pa.ssed 
to the iissignee in trust for all of the 
creditors, the bank is in no better condi¬ 
tion than they are. The deposit must be 
paid over to the assignee, and the bank 
must take its place among the other credit¬ 
ors.” 

SALE OF PROMIS.'iORY NOTES. 

W. & Son became insolvent, and S., who 
held $7500 of their unpaid notes, agreed 
to sell them to G. for $3000. He, however, 
refused to deliver the notes, though he 
knew they were bought for a certain pur¬ 
pose, and G. brought suit to compel him 
to do this instead of suing for damages, 
and he got a judgment requiring the trans¬ 
fer of the note on the payment of $3000. 
The case —Gottschalk v$. St fir—was car¬ 
ried to the Court of Appeals of 3Iaryland, 
where the judraent was affirmed. Judge 
Robinson, in the opinion, said: “Though 
the courts will not in all cases decree the 
specific performance of a contract for the 
sale of goods and chattels, because there is 
an adequate remedy at law in damages, 


yet it is well settled that when there is an 
agreement to buy a specific chattel for a 
specific purpose, and this purpose can only 
be answered by the delivery of the chattel 
itself, or where from the nature of the 
subject matter of the agreement the meas¬ 
ure of damages must necessarily be uncer¬ 
tain. or where damages will not be as bene¬ 
ficial to the purchjiser as the performance 
of the contract, equity will interfere and 
decree the specific performance of the con¬ 
tract ; because in such cases an action at 
law for a breach of the contract will not 
afford the purchaser a complete and ade¬ 
quate remedy. Now, in this case these 
notes were bought to be used for a specific 
purpose; a judgment for damages for their 
value cannot be recovered, for their value 
cannot be shown, as the makers are insolv¬ 
ent, and it is very evident that to do jus¬ 
tice here we must affirm the judgment 
below which compels the transfer of these 
nf)tes upon the payment of the price fixed, 
$3000. 

CORPORATION SUIT BY ONE STOCK¬ 
HOLDER TO COMPEL AN ACCOUNTING. 

D. was a stockholder in the Travelers’ 
Newspaper Association, and he sued for 
an account in behalf of himself and such 
Other stockholders as should elect to come 
in the corporation, and Roland Worthing¬ 
ton and Roland Worthington, Jr., as oi- 
rectors of the company. It was alleged 
that Roland Worthington is the pre.sident 
and treasurer of the association, and has 
long controlled the majority of'its stock, 
by means of which control he has chosen 
such persons for directors as he has seen 
fit; has improperly invested money; has 
kept uninvested large sums of money; has 
given himself an excessive salary, and has 
charged an improper and unjust rent for 
the premises occupied by the corporation, 
and owned by him. The relief asked was 
an accounting, a return of moneys im¬ 
properly ta <en, a just distribution of the 
profits of the concern, and that all the 
funds in excess of $5000 be paid out to 
the stockholders. There was no allega¬ 
tion that D. had applied to the officers of 
the corporation for an account, or that he 
had brought his grievances before the as¬ 
sociation itself to get relief. The defend¬ 
ants demurred, and the case—Dunphy ts. 
Travelers’ Newspaper Association—was 
taken to the Supreme Judicial Court ot 
Massachusetts for argument. Judge 
Knowlton. in sustaining the demurrer, 
said: ‘ ‘ Stockholders must seek relief 

first through corporate channels, surely 
one stockholder cannot of his own will 
force the corporation into a course of liti¬ 
gation. Still, if the corporation itself re¬ 
fuses to redress fraudulent acts, a stock¬ 
holder can have relief in a court of equity. 
In this bill in equity there are sufficient 
allegations of Roland Worthington’s con¬ 
tract of the board, but it does not show 
that any effort was made to get relief 
from the corporation itself, and there 
is no allegation of any fraudulent combi¬ 
nation between Roland Worthington and 
the other directors to injure the copora- 
tion and the plaintiff. The bill is there¬ 
fore insufficient, and the demurrer must 
be sustained.” 


The East Birmingham Iron Roofing and 
Corrugating Company, of Birmingham, 
Ala., have been reorganized by the elec 
tion of the following officers: President, 
General Rucker, of Alabama; vice-presi¬ 
dent and treasurer, Joseph F. Johnston, 
president of the Alabama National Bank. 
The above, with H. P. Lloyd and L. L. 
Sagendorph, constitute the Board of 
Directors. S. H. Wilkes, the acting 
manager of the company, reports a pros¬ 
perous business and the outlook promising. 

Mayor Hewitt has already forwarded for 
the relief of Jacksonville over $36,000. 
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Foreign Markets. 


FQUIVA LENTS 

Franc. Peseta or Lira. 

Flcuin (Netherlands)..... 

Florin (Austria).. 

Kllrels^Portuital),. 

Mllrels (Brasil). 

Mark (Qermany). 

Klloaram. 

Picul. 


Cents. 

.40.2 

..36. M 

|l.<iM. 
.. bi.f\ 

.2S.« 

Pounds. 

.. 220.6 

..134. 


WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, August 17,1888. — 
Asjjhcdtum ,—Our market lias been moderately 
active and well sustained at $14.04 ton, in¬ 
clusive of export duty, boiled and crude, at $0.84. 
Exportation since January 1 amounts to 85,131 
tons, against 29,678 last year and 21,889 
in 1886. Exchange^ 90 days' sight, $4.84.— 
E. P. Masson 


CHINA. 

Canton, July 28, 1888.— Silver Coin .— 
The Chinese (Government has made a contract 
with Mr. Heaton, of Birmingham, England, 
for a complete set of mint machinery for the 
coinage of Silver dollars and fractional coin 
with a capacity of turning out $128,250 'f^-day, 
or 2,700,0w coins, including Copper coin. The 
latter will have the traditional square perfora¬ 
tion in the center. Iron and Coal Mines.—X 
railroad is to be built to connect Packhoi with 
the rich mines at Lientchu, in the Longchan 
district.— Weekly Mail. 

EAST INDIES. 

SiNOAPORE, July 25, 1888.— Tin. —Our last 
report was dated llth inst., since when the ad¬ 
vance in London has given buy ers more confi¬ 
dence, and sellers have begim to realize their 
holdings. About 200 tons have changed hands 
at up to $34.50 picul, with buyers at this 
price still offering. Oum Copal. —There are 
large stocks which are offering at some decline, 
but the demand is lifeless. Gum Damar. —The 
arrivals have been of inferior quality; we quote 
$17.50 ^ picul for Lingah. Tonnage. —London 
rates are steady at 25/ (g, 30/ for weight. For 
New York via Canal there is no tonnage offer¬ 
ing; via Cape the Tabwue and Sonntag have 
been circulated at 25/ for weight. For Bos¬ 
ton the Hooghly loads on charterer’s account. 
Exchange is quoted 3/1, for six months’ sight 
credits. Tin shipments from the Btraits 
Settlements to the United States during the 
first six months have been as follows : lH,S8, 
13,377 piculs : 1887, 43,075 ; 1886, 31,.53:l ; 188.5, 
16.051; 18^, ^,651, and 188:1,52,489.—Gi7/i//an, 
Wood di: Co. 

Penang, August 4, 1888.—Tia.—Since our 
last report of the 20th ult. receipts amount¬ 
ed to 11,000 piculs, of which Europeans took 
7200 and Chinamen 3(X)0. Prices meanwhile 
advanced from $33.65 to $34..50, but the ex¬ 
change on London brought the quotation down 
to $34.10 at the close. Exchange^ four months’ 
bank, 3/3^.— Schmidts Kustermann Co. 

Manila, September 10.1888.— Hemp. —Dur¬ 
ing the week there have been buyers at $10.25 
JR picul, against $9 same time last year, equal¬ 
ing IR ton, cost and freight, iL35, against 
The clearances for the United States 
since last cable have been 16,(K)0 bales, against 
none in 1887, and since January 1 l:i5,000, 
against 150,000; there ai*e still loculing for 
the same destination 42,00(X against 29,000. 
Cleared for England since J^auuary 1, 242,(XX) 
bales, against 148,000. and loading lOCK), against 
8000; cleared for all other countries, 5l,(X)0, 
against 29,000; receipts at all ports since last 
cabl^ 28,0(X). against 10,000, and since January 
1, 427,000 bales, against 344,000 last year and 
276,000 in 1886. Ereight.^ $6, against $6. Ex- 
chanacy 8/5, against 3/9.— Ker^ Co. to Charles 
NordhauSy New Yorky per cable direct 

Colombo, Ceylon, August 2, 1888.—Pfwm- 
baao. —Since our last report the market has 
exhibited great firmness; we quote in rupees, ^ 
ton : Large lumps, 145 @ 170; Ordinary lumps, 
125 @ 160; Chips, 80 (iti 95, and Dust, 40 (g: 65. 
Follow!^ are tne shipments made since (3cto- 
ber 1: To Elnglmid 67^^547 cwt.; to Marseilles, 
88; to Trieste, 528; to Hamburg, 10,942; to Ant¬ 
werp, 8964; to Bremen, 2012; to India, 82; and 
to tne United States 1:30,33*2—together, 215,440, 
against 214,8.58 cwt. last year, 173,844 in 1886, 
and 171,929 in 188.5. Coir Tam, Nos. 1 to 4, 
may be quoted 7 (gt 12 rupees IR cwt. Exchange^ 
6 months’ sight credits, 1/4 1.5-32.— Volkart 
Bros, through their Agenty John W. Greeney 
82 Wall streett New York. 

SPAIN. 

Bilbao, September 1, 1888.— Iron Ore .— 
There has been great animation during the 
week, the tendency at the same time being up¬ 
ward. We quote Campanil 7/6 @ 8/1, and 
Rubios, 6/10 @ 7/3; in a few instances, on 
smaller lots, an advance has been submitted to. 
The week’s shipments sum up 66,877 tons, which 


is nothing very great, compared with former 
years at this season^ but it app(*ars that many 
steamers in the habit of calling here for cargo 
went elsewhere to earn bigger freights. Tot^ 
shipments hence since January 1 aggregate 
2,.560,999 tons, against 3,070,2.84 last year Hg 
Imn is firm; coastwise 874 tons were shipped 
and abroad 1496. 

Exjmrt from Spain During the first Six 


Months. 

1886. 1887. 1888. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Oilamine. 18,217 17.634 16,601 

Pyrites. 358,386 40:^,061 418,720 

Iron Ore.2,18:1,8.31 2,7i:i,736 2,37.5.875 

Pig Iron. 27,6.55 59,*288 .34,863 

Precipitate. 13,396 13,745 I8,.54l 

Quicl^ver. 512 1,093 8.57 

Pig Lead. .54,780 66,349 65,040 


Totals.2,6.56,777 8,274,9()6 2,92.5,497 


With the exception of Pyrites 'every item 
shows a retrograde movement. Spot Pig lion 
quotations are 57 @ 60 pesetas or francs ton, 
f.o.b., futures, .55 (dj 58; Lingotillo at Huelva 
or Seville, 6.5.— Bilbao Maritimo y Comercial. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, September 8, 1888.— Iron. —The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Pig Iron market has 
been steady. Spiegel has been quiet on the 
whole at .54 marKs for 10 % (d 12 the home 
market being dull and nothing doing for Amer¬ 
ican accoimt. English consumers nave had a 
good chance to resume purchases and their 
operations continue. Stocks are the same as 
last year. The new ordei*s are all the way to 
the close of 1HS8. Forge Pig has (?eased to be 
offered so very low from Siegen, where the 
price is now 46 (g: 47. Foundiy Pig is sus¬ 
tained ; Thomas is selling best; Luxembourg is 
quoted 40.50; English Bessemer, 44/6. Mer- 
cnant Iron is doing better, both at home and 
for export; prices are moderately remunerative. 
Boiler Plates are as active as ever and Thin 
Sheets are also looking up. Both foundries 
and machine shops are in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion and the tendency in Castings is upward. 
Car works do a large trade, and, two months 
hence, there will added the Government 
adjudications. The quotations at the works 
are: For Merchant Iron, 1*25 (n 127..50 marks ^ 
ton; Hooi)s, 1:12..50 (d 135; Bes.semer Billets, 135, 
and Steel Rails, for mines, 115. The Schwartz^ 
kopff Machinery Company have declared a 
dividend for the fiscal yeai* ju.st ende<l of 22 
agaiiLst 35 5 the previous year, sales of machin¬ 
ery not naving exceeded 5,000,(X)0 marks, 
against 8,820,(XK) then. Tlie Rhenish Bteel 
Works have declared an 11 dividend, against 
9 the difference ari.ses from the low' price 
obtained for Steel Rails. Wire Rods, after 
deducting the export bonification, are selling 
at 115 marks. Metals. —Lead has been firm, 
both Copper and Spelter are improving.— Bor- 
senhalle. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, September 8,1H8«.— Petro¬ 
leum. —The movement to substitute Naphtha 
for Coal is making steady headway in a good 
many localities in Russia. I bus, at Moscow, 
Naphtha supersedes Coal rapidly as a fuel for 
manufacturing purposes. The saving in freight 
is so CTeat that the cost of Naphtha as a fuel is 
only 7 rubles, where that of Coal is 10. The 
influence of this change is already felt in the 
Donetz Coal Basin and the industries there 
existing. Miners are scarce and the supply of 
Coal is insufilcient; hence in every direction 
Naphtha is resorted to. At (Jdessa the scarcity’ 
of Coal is causiug great inconvenience and 
there is a general outcry a^inst the duty on 
English C^.— Journal de St. Petersbourg. 

An improved Air Pump. 

The ordinary type of air pump with 
olack valves is open to tw’o objections. 
Whether it be a vacuum or compression 
pump, the piston only begins to draw in 
a fresh charge of air when it has advanced 
a certain distance, and thus reduced the 
pressure behind it to something less than 
exists in the inlet pipe. The quantity of 
air drawn in during a complete stroke of 
the piston is therefore always less, and 
may be considerably le.ss than the volume 
swept by the piston. This reduction in 
the volumetric efficiency of the pump 
depends on the amount of clearance space, 
and on the ratio between the pressure in 
the inlet and that in the discharge pipe. 
With a clearance of 5 per cent., a vacuum 
pump of the ordinary type would only 
nave 50 per cent, volumetric efficiency 
when proaucing a vacuum of one-tenth of 
an atmosphere; and if required to exhaust 


down to one-twentieth ot an atmosphere 
the volumetric efficiency would be re¬ 
duced to zero—that is to say, the valves 
w’ould not open at all, and no air would 
be discharged. If the pump be required 
for compression a limit of pressure would 
similarly be reached when no more air 
could be discharged. To make up for the 
loss in volumetric efficiency, even when 
working below this limit, it is necessary 
to employ a larger pump than would suffice 
if the clearance space could be reduced 
to zero. This is, of course, a practical 
imposvsibility; but this space is sometimes 
reauced to a certain extent by the intro¬ 
duction of w ater in the so-called wet-air 
pumps. These pumps must, however, 
be worked at a low piston speed to avoid 
shocks. These defects of the ordinary 
air-pump have been remedied in the type 
introduced by Messrs. Burckhardt & 
Weiss, of Basle, Germany. A description 
and illustrations are published in a recent 
i.s8ue of Industries. The clack valves, 
w hich cannot be used in a pump running 
at high speed, have been replaced by an 
ordinary slide-valve; and the prejuAcial 
effect, of the clearance space has been 
minimized by an ingenious contrivance, 
which, at the end of every stroke, permits 
the air in front of the piston to pass round 
it to the other side. A device of this 
kind had already been introduceil for air- 
pumps nearly ten yeqrs ago. It consisted 
of short channels or CTOoves placed at 
either end of the cylinder in such a 
i>osition that the piston, when at the 
limit of its stroke, establishes com¬ 
munication between the two sides of 
the cylinder. 

This somewhat primitive method has 
been improved upon in the pump we are 
about to describe. A channel is placed 
w’ithin the slide-valve, by means of which 
the two ports are momentarily brought 
into communication at each end of the 
stroke. The compressed air in front of 
the piston is thereby permitted to pass 
round through these channels to the back 
of the piston, so that when the return 
stroke commence.s, the pressure behind 
the piston is very nearly that existing in 
the inlet-pipe, whilst the quantity of air 
which has passed to the other side of the 
piston is expelled, together with air 
drawn in at the previous stroke. We may 
here remark that a similar arrangement— 
viz., a small channel within the slide- 
valve, is sometimes used in steam engines 
to admit a cushion of steam to the front 
of the piston just before it reaches the end 
of its stroke. The slide-valve of the 
pump in question carries on its back a 
clack-valve, held on by a spring. The 
object of this arrangement is to prevent 
the air in the outlet-pipe from rushing 
back at the beginning of each stroke, 
when the air within the cylinder has not 
yet been compressed to the same degree 
as at the end of the stroke. If air were 
allowed to flow back, this would not 
’ower the volumetric efficiency of the 
pump; but as the pressure against the 
face of the piston tnroughout the whole 
of the stroke would be equal to or slightly 
larger than the pressure in the delivery 
pipe, it would entail a waste of power, 
and reduce the dynamic efficiency. By 
putting a clack-valve on the top of the 
.slide-valve, the full pressure of the dis¬ 
charge is kept away from the piston until 
some later point in the stroke, when the 
air within the cylinder has been com¬ 
pressed sufficiently to open the clack- 
valve, and flow out into the valve-chest 
and delivery pipe. The machine is a 
combined steam engine and air pump, 
both the steam and air cylinder being 
bolted to the same cast-iron bed plate. 


The steamship City of New York is said 
to have burned 290 tons of coal a day, 
when running at ^ree-quarters speed. 
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Hamphrey’s Wood-Workers' Knife. 

By means of the engraviug herewith 
we lay before our readers a very con¬ 
venient tool, which is being offered the 
trade by the Humphrey Tool Company, 
of Warren, Mass. The manufacturers state 
that while this knife, by reason of its shape 
and construction, is peculiarly adapted for 


The manufacturers emphasize the sim¬ 
plicity of this arrangement, the absolute 
firmness with which the bolt head is held 
in place, and the convenience that results 
from having a latch thus reversible. The 
latch is made with heavy japanned iron 
case, 4 X 2| inches, heavy brass bolt, 
nickel-plated draw-back and turn stop 
knobs, bronze stop escutcheon, five 



Humphrey's Wood-Workers' Knife, Handle and Blade apart. 


use by woodworkers, it will be found very 
convenient and useful in many other lines 
of trade. The handle of the knife is made 
of hardwood and tipped with brass, which 
renders it very strong and durable. It is 
smoothly finished and of such shape and 
size as to easily fit the hand of the operator i 
The blade, which is 6 inches long, is made 
of the b^t quality cast steel, carefully 
tempered and tested. It is V-shaped in ^ 
cross section and fits an opening of cor-, 
responding shape in the end of the handle. ' 
A set-screw, not shown in the ensaving, 
is placed in one end of the handle, and 
when the blade is in position forces it ^ 
firmly into the bottom of the opening in 
the handle; by this means any length of 
blade desired may be secured. The con-1 
struction is such that when the knife is 
not in use the blade may be reversed in 
the handle, which protects the edge and 
tends to keep it sharp. Two widths of 
blade are made—viz., ^ and ^ inch. In 
the engraving presented herewith the 
blade and handle are shown apart. 

Barnes* Reversible Night Latch. 


tumblers and two flat keys. They are 
packed separately in boxes with both box 
nosing and flat brass striker. 


New Snatch-Block. 


The Cleveland Block Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, have patented and are intro¬ 
ducing to the trade a new style of snatch- 
block which is illustrated in the accom¬ 
panying cuts. This block has, it will be 
observed, a sliding strap to which is at¬ 
tached the hook and through a slot in 
which the steel pin passes. With this 
construction the block, it is claimed, when 
closed and ready for use, is as strong as a 
tackle block wdth both sides com¬ 
plete, and it is alluded to as combining 
safety, strength, ease of manipulation and 
general eflSciency. 

The latest idea in boiler construction, 
says the Locomotive,, is to leave several bad 
leaks in the boiler to allow for expansion. 
Expansion of what is not stated, but some 
one who is described as a competent en¬ 
gineer says it is so, and that boiler-makers 


tion of doing the best work, no leaks 
occur, no paint is allowed on the boiler 
until after it has been tested, and in many 
cases 150 pounds pressure does not cause 
one drop of water to come through seams. 


The Samson Jack. 


This article, an illustration of which is 
herewith given, is manufactured by Biglin 
& McMullan, 589 Hudson street. New 
York, for whom J. C. McCarty & Co., 97 
Chambers street. New York, are agents. 



The Samson Jack. 


The jacks are made under patent of John 
Parr, of which the manufacturers are sole 
owners. They are described as made of 
the best refined malleable iron, thus secur¬ 
ing great strength, and the point is made 
that they will last for years without repair, 
and are warranted not to break. As will 
be seen from the illustration, the jack is 



This article, which is made by the Barnes 
Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., for 
whom Sise, Gibson & Co., 100 Chambers 
street, New York, are sole agents, is repre¬ 
sented in the illustration herewith given. 


Barnes' Reversible Night Latch. 


in which part of the cap is broken away 
in order to show the construction, which 
is the special feature of the latch. As 
indicatea in the cut, the latch can be 
made either plain or reverse bevel as de¬ 
sired. To accomplish this the cap is to 
be removed and the small lever which 
rests on the head of the bolt raised, when 
the bolt head can be drawn out, permit¬ 
ting it to be turned over and replaced, 
when the lever being shut down tightly 
and the cap replaced, the operation is com¬ 
pleted. The cut shows the lever up and 
the bolt head out and ready for reversing. 


New Snatch-Block, 


prefer to have new work show leaks for 
the above reason. Now, this may be so, 
but if it is, why is it that seams are calked 
destructively, painted sometimes, puttied, 
and even have driven into them wooden 
shims to prevent leaks when getting ready 
for the hydrostatic test ? And why is it that 
in those shops where they have the reputa¬ 


operated by a handle or lever bearing a 
pawl, which catches into a ratchet-wheel, 
and on the shaft of this ratchet-wheel is a 
pinion, which engages with the rack. On 
the lever there is a spring bearing on the 
pawl, by which its efficiency in working 
IS secured. There is also another pawl, 
shown in the cut, which prevents the turn- 
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ing of the ratchet in the reverse direction 
while lifting the lever for a new stroke. 
With this construction and the strength 
of the parts it will be seen that the jack is 
capable of lifting a heavy load with ease 
and efficiency. The load can also be low¬ 
ered without difficulty. These jacks are 
made in three sizes, No. 0, the metal por¬ 
tion of which weighs 8 pounds, adapted 
to the use of light vehicles, such as car¬ 
riages and business wagons, with a lifting 
capacity of 1500 pounds; No. 1, the metal 
parts of which weigh 14 ]X)unds, adapted 
to the intermediate weights of wagons and 
trucks, and has a lifting capacity of 3000 
pounds, and No. 2, which is shown in the 
illustration, the metal parts of which 
weigh 24 pounds, adapts for all kinds 
of heavy work, such as heavy trucks, vans, 
express wagons, &c. This size is in use in 
the New York Fire Department, and is 
also used by a number of well-known 
houses whose business requires the use of 
heavy wagons and trucks. The manufact¬ 
urers emphasize the merits of these jacks 
as being increased power, quickness of 
motion and saving of time and labor, and 
offer them to the trade, confident tl^t they 
will be found to supply a want. 


Eureka Pipe Bending Appliance. 


A device of especial interest to the 
plumbing trade is being manufactured by 
H. A. Haskell, 38 Chacon street, Boston, 
Mass., his New York agents being the 
Colwell Lead Company, 63 Centre street. 
The Eureka Pipe Bending Appliance con¬ 
sists of a tightly coiled steel wire spring, 
wound to a size that will just fill the pipe. 
Its application is exceedingly simple, as 
all that is necessary to do is to insert it in 
a pipe and then bend the pipe into any de¬ 
sired shape. The appliance, in other 
words, serves the purpose of a core, and 
beside being much more convenient than 
filling the pipe with sand or rosin, it is 



Samples of Bent Pipe. 

said, furthermore, that the results are much 
better. When the pipe is bent to the de¬ 
sired shape the bender is turned a few 
times to the right which, tightening the 
coil, permits it to be withdrawn from the 
pipe. It is spoken of as especially useful 
in bending lead pipe above 1 inch in 
size for goose-neck or other irregular 
forms without flattening or collapsing. 
The illustrations herewith given show 
pipes bent by the aid of the Eureka Pipe 
Bending Appliance, and are presented m 
illustrations of the even work which it 
accomplishes. The device is at present 
made in eight sizes from 1 to 3^ inches. 


Combined Measure and Steam 
Cooker. 


In the accompanying illustration we 
present a general view of an improved 
steam tea-kettle cooker and measure com- 
bmed, which is being placed upon the 
market by Mr. H. M. Hillson, Lewis and 
Fulton streets, Boston, Mass. The device 
is made of the best charcoal tin plate, 
with the body stamped in one piece. It 
is provided with a strong hanme and a 


cover which closely fits the top. The 
utensil is made tapering from the top 
toward the bottom, and it is claimed will 
fit any tea-kettle. The body of the vessel 
is stamped in such away as to indicate 



Hillson s Steam Cooker and Measnre 
Combined. 

various capacities, ranging from 1 pint up 
to 2 quarts, the figures being clearly 
shown in the engraving. The device is 
neatly finished, and it is stated that when 
once introduced no housekeeper would be 
without one. As a pudding boiler it is 


business portions of enterprising towns 
and cities. In nearly every such instance 
some of our hardware friends have been 
among the victims. One of the latest 
towns to suffer a loss of this character is 
Washburn, Wis., across the bay from Ash¬ 
land, which was visited by a serious con¬ 
flagration on the 14th inst., causiog an 
aggregate loss of $150,000. Included in 
the list of business houses destroyed is that 
of Peter Nelson, hardware merchant, 
whose loss is put at $15,000. 


The New Ideal. 

The annexed cut will give the reader an 
idea of a complete and compact implement 
for loading brass or paper shot-gim shells. 
This tool is being put on the market by 
the Ideal Mfg. Company, P. O. Box 1064 B, 
New Haven, Conn. Its operation is thus 
described: To expel the exploded cap 
unscrew threaded head C as far as it will 
go; slip up the rammer D, which will pro¬ 
ject pin at E ready for decapping. To re¬ 
cap, .screw the head C down until the 



The New Ideal. 


claimed to be without a rival. Patents 
are pending, covering the principal feat¬ 
ures of construction. The vessels are 
packed in bundles of one dozen each. 


Electricians’ Pocket Tool. 


The E. 8. Greeley & Co., 5 Dey street. 
New York, are putting on the market a 
pocket tool for electricians which possesses 
a number of useful features. The shape 
and general appearance of the article is 
shown in the illustration, the cut being 
a slight reduction from the actual size. 
It is described as made of the best 
tool steel, and is nickel-plated and of 
fine workmanship. Beginning at the 
right of the cut it will be noticed that 
there are three wrenches, i and 
inch size respectively. The top of the 
tool is formed into a wire gauge, the par¬ 
ticular illustration showing the Birmmg- 
ham wire gauge, though it is also made 
for the other standard gauges The other 
edge, as shown, is a millimeter scale, while 


point of screw at A is about flush (as in 
cut); start primer in pocket of shell, and 
place head of shell in slot B, and one- 
quarter of a turn of the rammer will force 
the primer home. The screw is quadruple 
thread, and travels i inch in one turn. 
For extracting shells that may stick in 
gun put slot B over head of shell, and use 
rammer as a handle. When used as a 
rammer screw head 0 down as far as it will 
go; this will withdraw the decapping pin 
within the rammer, leaving all compact 
and the end flat. TTie operations are re¬ 
ferred to as all simple and quick and effi¬ 
cient. 


The Philadelphia Natural Gas Company, 
of Pittsburgh, has adopted a system of 
measurements by which it can estimate 
pretty accurately the exact amount of gas 
consumed by a large mill or manufactory 
m a year. By experiments the company 
has ascertain^ just how much gas at a 
certain furnace will pass out a certain sized 
orifice in a given time. Before any con¬ 
tracts are renewed or new ones made with 



Electricians' Pocket Tool. 


0 


the reverse side is scored in inches, ad¬ 
mitting a ready comparison of the two 
scales. The left-hand end of the tool is a 
screw driver, while between it and the 
gauge part the metal is ground down so 
that it can be used as a stripper for in¬ 
sulated wire, a cleaner or pencil sharpener. 
The tool is neatly finish^ and provided 
with a case that permits it to be con¬ 
vent antly carried in the pocket. 

It has been our lot of late to chronicle 
(piite a number of destructive fires in va¬ 
rious parts of the coimtry, devastating the 


manufacturers, expert measriremen are 
sent to the mill. Each furnace is care¬ 
fully inspected, and all measurements and 
estimates reduced to writing for use of the 
company. After these have been carefully 
gone over, the price is given. 


The Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works 
Company, of Richmond, Va., are distribut¬ 
ing nails manufactured from the iron plates 
of the Confederate ram Merrimac, famous 
for its fight with the first monitor. They 
are in demand as mementoes of the fir^ 
naval engagement of the civil war. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

SEPTEMBER 19, 1888. 

iVoee.—The quotatloiif glyen below represent tho Current Hardware Prices wbicb prevail in tbe market at large. They are not s^ven as manufacturers’ 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name. It Is not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers 
at the figures named. 


OoM, P srs B ssfcm. W xooo— 

Hleks Jt Goldmark’s 

V. L. Wat^roof. l-lO’s.60#1 A*m9HA 

■. B. Trimmed Edg^ l-10*s. .<16# ( "‘okSt 

B. B. OrooBd Bdge.CeBtral Fire»l*10’s.70# r ^ 

Double Watemroof. 1-10’s.41.40J * 

Musket Waterproof, l-lO’s.60# 

G.D. ..28# 

8. B. 80# 

UalOB MetalUe dunurldge Go. 

F.O. Trimmed.... .-60#') 

F.L. Ground. 06# dls26M 

Oen, Plre Ground.70# > 26k 

Double Waterproof.n.40 7)# 2 

Double Wa*-rproof. In l-10*s..n.40j 

B B. Genuine Imported.46# 

Bey’S B. fi.64# a 66# 

Bey s D Waterproof. Central Fire.^<H> 

QmnriAqf— 

Rim Fire Oartrldcee..die 60k6k2 S') 

RUn Fire Military .dls I6ft2 % 

Central Pire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 26k6k2 % 

Central Fire, MlUtary k Sporting. ...dls 16k6kS % B 
Blank Caitrldges. except 88 and SS cal., an ad- v 
dltlonal 10 2 over above dlsconnta. e 

Blank CartrfdgM JKB oal .J1.76. dls 8 « S 

BUBkOar^ldges.38eal.$8.60. dU 8 2 « 

Primed Shells and BnUeU.dls I6k6k8 2 8 

a a Caps, Round Ball. .fl.76.dls8K | 

_aa Ca ps. ConicalB^Swagi^......feoo, dls 82 * 

Beraan Primers all sises, and a h. Gaps ^for 

Stnrtevant Shells) .tl.00, dls 8 2 « 

▲11 other Primers, all sixes....ti.80 dls 8 2 t 

Basil I* M 

First qualltv, 4,8,10 and 18 Fauge.dls 86kl0k8 2 9 

First quality. 14,10 and 80 gauge (tiO list).. B 

dls80kl0k2 8 g 

Star, ClubtRIval and) to gauge, fO list) ..dls 38)^ a 
Climax Brands. > 18 gauge, $8 list ( klO 2 2 

Club. Rival and Climax Brands. 14.10 and 80 s 

gauge. . .dls S0ki0k8 21 ,§ 

Selbmd’s Combination Shot Shells.(Us I6k2 2 " 

Brass Shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 00k8 2 

Brass Shot Shells Club. Ktva'. mimax.'iis 0 Ak 8 < | 

▲. a ft C Co., I. X. L.. 10k 18gaugo....d s 40k6k8 2 
A. B ft C. Co , ” Special." 10 gauge, .dls 80ki( k5k8 2 
▲. P. ft C. Co. " Special." 10 ft 18 gauge.. .40kl0ft8 2 

Fowler’s Patent, 10 ft 12 gauge. F 100.f3.?6 

She/is JAHMided — 

List Mo. 10.1887..dls 80ft 10 % 

o. M. a ft w. R. A.-a a, iiup..j8.oo) 

0 . M. o ft w. a ft-a a, oftio . . 8.8o ^> 1 . « 

o.iLa ftw.aA.-aa. 7ft8.... 8 .oo.^X*2^t 
0. M. a ft w. a A.-P. a. ii up. 8.10 f 
a. M. a ft w. a a-p. a. oftio.. aoo 
u.M. a ft w. a p. a.7*8 ... tool 

■teVa p. a. 11 A 90.oftO 

AaeiiB—Ragle ABTiis.....* h 10#. dls90 A90ft6 2 


Oonglass MCf. Oo... 

Few Haven C^oer Oo. 

Wm. a Ivee ft Co. 

Humphreysville Mfg, Co. 

Freneh, Swift ft Ca (r. a Beecher). 


Plintoiid.F doa. fLlO. dU MlO % 

"Bee”.dls 86 A 86ft62 

Double OBt«8liepaidson*s.dls46A46ft6 2 

Double Cut, Ct. Talley Mfg. Co.dls SOftlO % 

5Sk 5* ii 15* .S m AiiS o255i 

Double Cut. Ires’.dls 00 A OOftO 2 .F D 8)4 A 0# net 

< Ordinary Tackle, list April 17. ..dls 40 2 

SliSS i t-m. biooU iul iron. 01 . to % 

Ry yg g!- ii.«.J umSti skytur- 

.^ 1 . ! Oast Iron Barrel, Square, fte.dls 70 A TOftlO 2 

wiiSf55!5- hSiM’ .5S51JSJS 2 ShutterBolu.dls 70 A TOftlO 2 

.40ftl0 2 Oast Iron Cbaln (Sargent’s Ustk.dls 66 ft 10 f 

. 44 - A Door BqIU .dls 60 2 

Ij’Hoatmedloa s.Extras Wrought Barrel.dls 70 A TOftio 2 

Sin?** **.2 \ often Wrought Square.dls 70 A TOftlO 2 

&Si*5‘iinininM n 2 I giren. 8 hutter.aU IromStanley’s list.dls OOftlO % 

«oUsmpAng«rPatfnOarBtts.disl6ftl02j ® *="• Wr’tShutter.Brass Knob.Btanley’s.dls40ftl0 2 

. Awl Ba.tce. _ Wrought Shutter, Sargent’s list .dU OOftlO 2 

Sswnit. Braes Fejvnle..88.60 F groee—dls 46ftl0 2 Wrought Sunk Flush, tergent’s UsA.dls & 6 ftl 0 f 

PstOBt Sowing, Short.ILOO F dos—dls 40ftl0 2 ▼’'ought tfunx Flush. Stanlers list.dls 50ft lO 2 

PhtMt BowDia I^OBA.JL80 F don.-net Wrought aaFlnsn. Corn’s Stanley’s ifst.dls otftio 2 


Patent Peg. Plain Top..810.00 F gross—dls 46ftl0 2 

patent Pee. Leather Ton. ■.A19.00 B gmas—dls 46ftl0 % 

Awla, Brad 8oca4 Be# 

wls. Sewing, Common.F gross 81.70—dls 86 2 

«wls, SbouldM^d Peg. ...Fjtxom 88.46—dls 40A40ftl0 2 

t wls. Patent Peg....F gross 68#—dls 40A40ftl0 2 

wls. Shoulders Brad.^70 F gross—dls 36 2 

iwls. Handled Brad.17.60 F gross—dls 462 


kwls. Handled Scratidi...87.50 F noes—dls 85ftl0 2 

iwls. Socket Scratch.8L60 F doa—dls 86 A 80 2 

Awl and Tool Roto* 

itken’s Sets. Awls ft Tools,No.90. Fdos410-dls 66ftl0 2 
^raAd ToolHdls..Noe.l«819t8,818.;S.818;4.tO. 

dls2^26ftl0 2 

MlUer’s Fallskdj. Tool Hdls.,Nos. 1,118; 8,818.dls 86 2 

lenry’s Combination Haft.F dos. $6 

Irad Sett, No. 42. 810.60. Na 4A 819.60.. .dls 70ftl0ft6 2 
bad Sett, Stanley^ Kxoelsior^o. 1,87.60.) 
trad Sett, Stanley’s Excelsior. No.9.94.00.) dls80ftl02 
trad Sets. StaDley’s Excelsior, No. 8 .kI 60. S 
Axoo. 

Mahers’ and Special Brands 

First quality...F dos,86.00 A80.60 

Others...F dos, 86.60 A86.76 


Fstor MrlMhFa. ou# 

amttago’B Moiee Hol o^.... .All# 

^rml tafo Moneo Holoi Extra. 

wSKn»ott>9V. 

h ft BUoj Carr. Patet Solid...li^liK# 

saoci Vt§0 and DrtU- 

milers Fans Oa...818.00, dls 90 2 

Obenoy ftnyfl and Vise...dls 96 2 

Allen Combined Anyll and VlM.8^ dls 40ftl0 2 

■ooreft Sames Mfg. Ca..dls SSH 2 

^MEOvs aad Bits* 

Oonglass Mta. Co...') 

New Haven C^oer Co.| 


Cook’s, Douglass Mfo. Ca.......dls 56 % 

aook*a New Haven Copper Co...dls 60ftl0A60ftl0ft6 2 

Ives’ Clreniar Lip.ulls 60 2 

PMont 8<Mld Head. dls 90 % 

a B. Jennings ft Ca, Na 10, extmlon Bp.dls 4U 2 

JL B. Jennings ft Ca. Na 80.dls 60 2 

3L K. Jennings ft Oa. Anger BltsMn fancy boxes, 

F eetJ»H quarters. No 6,86; Na SC. 88.177!^ 80 % 

Uwtt* Patent Single Twist..T..dls 46 9 

itoMOll Jennings* Angers and Bits. dls 96 2 

'nutatfOD Jennings* Bltsittsw list).dls 60A6a«6 2 

Pngb’s B^k.dls 90 2 

Oar Bita TV.... .dis OOftKxaoo % 

VBomxnedfen Car Bits.dls 16ftl0 % 

Forstner PaA Anger Bits.dls 10 2 

'’oOow Anoan— 

SSEdi; sWiftiai:::::::::::":::::::::) 

OonflllM*.....) 96ftl0*6 2 

Bonneytt AdjustableFdoa SIS..*...7... ..dls 40*102 

Btoams*.dls 90*10 2 

Ivos* Expansive, each 84A0.dls 60ftl02 

IDilvereal Expansive, eaeh $ij6i0 .dis 80 2 

wood’s..dls 86 A 96*10 2 

flnnaaeiee Btt^— 

Clark’s small, 818: larsaSW.dls86A88A6 2 

Ives* Mas. per doa, 8W.dis 86 A 402 

Ewan’s.dls 40 2 

•teer’a Na 1.886; Na 9,899.dls 86 2 

Etcams* Na i, 848.dls 90 2 

EEnlet iNl»— 

Common.-.F gross 89.76 A 88.96 

plimoad.F doa 8L10. dU Mio % 


Axlo Oroaeo. 

fruMpi, in bulk....KegF h,4#: PalL^F b, 6#iiK 

vrasert. tn boxes.F gmss 89.60 

Oixon’s Everlasting. In bxa, F dos., 1 b: b.88 

Olxon’s Everlasting..10-b palls, each, 8M 

t.ower grades, special brands.F gro 86.60 a 17 

Axloa.-Na 1,4# A 4)4* Na 9. 6)4 A 6)##. 

Voa7tol8.dls60A66f 

Voa 19 to 98.dls 6Oftl0ftl0A70 2 

National Wronsrht Steel ’Tubular Self-Olllng r 
Standard Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm^Ll to A6) 

Lees than 10 sets.dis 88)4 % 

Over 10 sett. 2 ..dls S8H#» 2 

C Strong Exp. (6 to 9), ft XX Stri^ Truck (lu to loH 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 2 

Over 10 sett.dls 10*6 2 

3af Boldere. 

^ Spre^e’s PaA, F dos 818. .dls 60 2 

Malanooa.—Spring Balaneea.dls 60 2 

Common 8«b.F doa, 8L6G-dls 60 2 

Chatlllon’s %ring Balances.dls 60 % 

CbatiUen’s Olroular Spring Bidsnoes.dls 60 2 

aftSl- 

Light Brass......dls 70*10 2 

Extra Heavy...dls 6Cftl0 2 

White Metal...dls OOftlOftlO 2 

Stiver Chtma.dls 88HE10 2 

leone’s Patent A...........dls 86ftlo A 86 2 

Gong. Yankee...dls 46*10 2 

Gong. Barton’s...djs 40ftio A 60 2 

Onink, Taylor’s.dls 26ftl0 % 

Onmk, Brooks*.... ..dls60*10*82 

Orank. Cone’s...dls 10 2 

Drank Connel’s .dls90ftl02 

Lever. Eaimt .®WkW> 2 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronaed or Platod.net 

Lever, Taylor^ Japanirnd.dls 95*10 2 

Lever. ELE. M Da’s.dls 60*10*9 2 

P^Brook’B ...dls 60*10*8 2 

Pun Western,.. ..dls 96*10 2 

Cow- 

Common WroniAA-.. ouftio 2 

Western. ...dls 80*10 2 

Western, 8argent*9 list...dls TOftlO 2 

Kentneky ’’Star**...dls90*10 2 

Kentucky. Sargent’s list.. ..dls 70*10 2 

Dodge, Gennine Kentneky, now list .dls 70A70ftiO % 

Texas Star...»dls 60*10 A 60ftl0ft6 2 

.;... 01 s 402t40ft6 2 

Farm Bells.F b. 8# A 8 ) 4 # 

Steel Alloy Chnreh and School Bells.dis 40 2 

Bel Iowa.—Blaeksmltns*..—dls 60*10*5 A 602 

Molden’.dls 40 A 40*10 2 

Band ««llowe...Mta 4'wlO A 702 

Bolting# RnbWr. 

Common Standard... .dls TOftlO 2 

Standard.dls 70*70* % 2 

Extra.dis 60*10 2 

N. Y. a* P. Ca. Standard.dls 60*6 2 

N. Y.aftP Ca. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 2 

Bonoh Btopa. 

Morrill’s.F dos l9-d1s 60 9 

Roconklss’s.F doa 86.00-dls 10 A 19*10 2 

Weston’s, per dos Na L 810: Na 9,89.. .dls 1^10*5 2 

MoGlU’s.F dos 8S-dls 10 2 

Bite.-Anger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, fta, see 
Angers and Bltt. 

Bit Boldora. 

Extension. Barber’s.....F dos816.00-dls 40 A 40*10 % 

Ex^onslon, ives*.F doa 890.00-dls 60*6 A 60*10 2 

Diagonal.F dos 894.00-dls 40 2 

Angnlar.F dos 89AOO-dls 40*6 % 

Blind AdjMutora. 

Oomestle.F per dos |S.00-dls KM % 

Bxoelslor.F dos 810.00-dls 60ftl(MU 2 

Washburn’s Self-Loeklu.die 90 A 90*10 % 

Blind Pnatenore. 

MaokreU’a.F dos pairs. 8L00-dls 90*90*10 2 

Yan Sand's Screw Pattern......A16 F gra—dlsOOftlu 2 

Yan Sand’s 014 Pattern...816 F gra—dls 56*102 

Washburn's Old Pattern.A9 F gro. net 

Merrlman'a.new lIsA net 

Austin ft Eddy Na 9008.19 F gra net 

Security Gravitv.89 F gro. net 


Com. Utt June 10. ’84.dls 76*9)4*8 2 

(aennine Eagle, ilstOcA. *84.dls 76*10% 

Phlla pattern, list OcA 7. S4. ..dls 76*10*76*10*6 % 

aa* W .old Ust...dls 702 

Itre— 

Common, list Feb. 8a 1888.dls 702 

P. C. B. ft N. Co.. Empire, list Feb. 98.188a... .dls 70 2 
P. C a ft N. Co., PhlladeL, list OeA 84. . dls 89)4 % 
P.C.B.ftN.Co.. Keystone. Phil. list.Oct.*84......dls M2 

P.C.aftN.Ca, Norway. PhlL list. OcA’84.dls 76*10 2 
▲m. a Co.. Norway.I^IL.listOCA16.*84..dls 76*102 

Am. B. Co., Eagio. nilL.llsr OeAia’84.dls 80 % 

Am. 8. Ca. PhlladeL UsA OCA Ml S4.db88)42 

Am. 8. Co.. Bay State, list Fea 8a’88.dls to 2 

a a ft W.. PhlladeL Ust OcA la 1884.dls 89 2 

aftaMfg.co.dls 702 

stove cHul Plow- 

Stove. .dls 6 IM 2 

Plow..dls 60iM 2 

Am.8.Ca Sto^ Annealed.dls6:^2 

a a ft W.. Plow..dls 66 2 

a a ft w.. stove.dls esM % 

a ft a Mfg. Oa. stove.dls 68U 2 

Machine.dls 76*10 A 80 2 

Bolt Ends.dls 75*10 A 80 2 

Bormx. ...F b 9)4B10)4d 

Bortng niaehlroB. 

Without Augera UprlghA Angular. 

Doim^ .lOo 8*76.dls 60 2 

Sn^’a Rice’s Patent.6.50 ATAdls 40*10*102 

Jennings.*60 a78.<lls46A46ftl0i 

Other Machines.*86 *76. ....net 

PhllUps’PaA.with Angers 7.00 7JK).... .net 

Bow Fine 

Hnmsson. Beckley ft Da’s. .dls 60*10 2 

Smmt ft Oat.817 and 81* dls 60*10 % 

Peck. Stow ft W. Oo....dls 60*1^ 60*10*62 

Braooa 

Baekna Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 8*.dls 60*6*60*102 

Backus. Noa 67 87^14.dU 60*10*6 2 

Backus. Noa 16 .YsTm. 89,7 j 9. U.dU 70*10*6 2 

Barber’s, Noa 10 to 16. ... ...uUs 60 2 

Barber’s, Noa 80 to 86...dls 602 

Barber’a Noa 40 to 68.dls 60*102 

Barker a Nos. * 10 and 12.d4s 76*10AM2 

Barker’s, PlmUd. Noa * 10 and 19..dls 66*10*70 2 

Osgood'S Ratchet.dls 40*10*60 2 

Spofford’s. ..dls 60*10 2 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.dls 70 A 70*6 2 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dls 0v*6 A 60*10 i 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 A 60*10 % 

Ives’ Osrbers..dls 60*6 A 60*10 2 

Ives’ SpofTord .dis 60*6 A 60*10 2 

Common BaU. American.41.10 A 8L16 

Barthdomew'a Nos. 96.87.80.dls 50*10*60*5 2 

Bartholomewt. Noa U7 118 IUL.ols 70 A 70*5 2 

Amidon’s Barker’s Imp’d Plain.dls 76*10 A 80 2 

▲midon’s Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 A 70 2 


Blind Btablea, 
Barbed, )4 in. and larger. 
Barbed. H In. 


▲mldon's Ratchet ...dls 76*10 A 80 2 

▲midon’s Eclipse Ratchet..dls 60 % 

▲midon’s Globe Jawed.dls 40*40*10 % 

Amldon’s Comer Brace.dls 40 * 40*10 2 

▲midon’s Universal....81a,|K10:10^,MM 

▲mldon's Buffalo Ban...81.10 A GIu 

P. 8. ft W.. ..dls 50*102 

Bmcketa. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list......dls 66*10 A 66*10*102 

Shelf, fancy. Sawnt’s UsA....dls 60*10 A 60*10*10 2 

Raaolng. plain.dls 00*10 A 60*10*6 2 

Reading. Roeel^.-dls 60* 1 o * oOftlOftlO 2 

Bright Wlr# B mam a .dls 87)4 & 87)4*10 % 

Brollera. llbelL. v lO 9x11 

Henls’Self-Basting..) Per doe. SABO A60 tM 

Bnckete.—See Weu Bnokete and Palla 

Bull Klnga*-Union Oa Nut.dJs6S2 

gjmi^’s. ..dls66H*10 A 70*52 

Hotchkiss’ low list.-dls M2 

Humsson. Beckley * Oa*S-.dls 70 % 

Peck. Btow ft W. Cat.-dls 60*10 A 60*10*10 2 

BUrieb Hdw.Oa, White Metd« low UsA<l]s60A60ftlOs 
BMtekoT*e Oleavors. 

Bradley’S.dls 96 A M 

L. ft L J. 'White.dls 90*62 

.i -i •i.8.y..^U*0*40M, 

818.60 19.00 8LM 84.00 87.00 80.00 88.M 88.60 

New Hsven Edge Tool Oa’s. .dls 40 

P. S. ft W.dls 88)4*5*8^10 

^Byta 

Wrought Brass. ..uUs 70*70*10 % 

Oast Brasa Tlebonfs.^88)42 

Oast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.dls 88 ) 4*10 % 

Oast Brass. Loose JolnA.dls 83)4^0 2 

Cost /roa— 

Fast JolnA Narrow.-. dls 60*10 

Fast JolnA Broad.-....dtofiOilO 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose JolnA Japanned. 

Loose JolnA Jap. with Aeoma. 

Parliament Bnvtt. .<#.imatA 

Mayer’s Hinges. ....dls70*10 

Loose Pin. Aooms... 

Loose Pin. Aooms. Japanned. 

Loose Pin. Aooms. Jap, Pltd.Tlpa..,. 

Wnmatu 

Fatft Joint Narrow.dls 70*10 2 

Fast JolnA LA Narrow.dls 70*10 % 

Fast JolnA Broad...dls 70*10 2 

Loose Joint. Broad.dis 70*10 2 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, fte.dls 70*10 % 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*10 % 

Inside Bllna Light.-.dls 70*10 2 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 2 

Bronsed Wrougnt Butts.dls 40*10*40*10*6 2 

CallFora-See Oompassea 
Cnlksy Toe. 

Gautier.F b 6)4*6# 

Dewteks.F b 6 ) 4 * 6 # 

Gan Onanora. 

Messenger’s Comet. ^....F dos 88.00, dls 962 

American.-.F gross 88.<W 

Duplex.... dos96#, dls 16 AM2 

4. Freneh.-F dos 89 86. dls U A M g 

Na 6, Iron handle.F gross 86.00. dls 46 * 60 2 

Eureka...F dos 88.60. db 10 2 

Sardine Solseon...F doa 19.76*88 00 % 

Star...F dosii75 2 

Sprague. Na 1 89; f, 8A85; 8, 88.60-....dls 60*10*li ff 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September 20, 1888, 


Hoiuewll 


V croM. Ha. 1. UOu: Na S, 184.00. 

.V do* |8 00, dis 85*6 8 

PCHPM^.^.^,..V d<M ^50, dlf 45 % 

Otemplon. « dos tt.00. dis 50 f 

^Oarda. 

BoraeABdOniTv.. dU 10*10d 

OoCtOB.A«*w lUt. Aug., loss, dla iC 10*10 % 

Wool •• .. If® 10*10$ 

Oamec dtreteliora. 

Omc Stoel. Pollatied. ..o ooa 13.116 

OMt Iron. 8(ool Polntt.A do« 804 

■ookoi.(loafl.75 

Bnllaid’a. ..dla86a85*io« 

CamAf Swonnon. 

BlfMU ka 5.V dos 017.00 

Btesell No. 7 Now Drop Pan..V dos 010.00 

Btawll Grand.f dos no 00 

Grand Rapids.N dos 084.00 

Crown Jewel.No. 1. 018; Na 8. tlO: Na 8. 020 

HsRlc. fi dos 015.00 

Jswel « dos 017.00 

ImproTed Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trimmlncs. 

d dos 127.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned Trlnimlncrs .... 

Pdoa024.CO 

Kxo» Ificr....f* uo» 122.00 

Garland.a dos f 18.00 

Parlor Qneen. 9 dos 084.00 

iwlfe’s Delight. 9 dos 015.00 

u... 9 dostlO.00 

a, with band.» dos E8.00 

... dos 080.00 

WsM Improved...... f) dos 018.00 

Hnb. . . f) dos no.00 

Cm Wbael. 9 dos OlOwOO 

Carfrl4*aa>-flas Ammunition. 

^Canoars. 

Bad.1 New list; 

nets....VBrass...dls66®55*5$ 

■hallow Sooket.) Others..dls 00 ® 00*5 $ 

Deep Sooket...40*10 % 

Tale Casters, list Mar. 1884.dls 80*10*40 $ 

Tale. Gem ..dls 00*00*5$ 

Kartm^ Patent (Pnosnix).dls 46*i0 # 60 $ 

Pnyson’s Antt-frleoon.dls 00 G 0<^10 $ 

**€Mant'* Tmek Casters.......dls 10* i0*5$ 

■tatlonaiT ITmek Casters.dls 46*10 

Oattla Ijandars- 

Hnmason, Beeklej * Can...dls 70 $ 

inrientn.dls 0054*10 $ 

■dtehkiss. ...!«d!8 80$ 

Peek Stow *w. Co....dls 50*10$ 

Uhaln. 

T8aoe .7-10-8, exact slses...P pair. 1.11 > * ^ 

Non.—Traces. ** Regular *' slses Ss net 9 pair less 
than exact. 

Lof, Fifth. Stretener, and other ranev Chains, list 

Nov. 1,1884.dls 50*10 * 5^0*5 $ 

AmencanCoUS-lo Q 6-10 54 710 H 54 94 

In cask lots. 8.76 0.85 6.00 4.50 4.40 A00 8.75 8.60 
_Less than cask lots, add 14#*>4# 9 ». 

German OolL list of Jana aoTTi^. ...dls 50*10*5*00$ 

Ger. Halter Chain, list of Jane 80.1887. 

dls 50*104M00 $ 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 50*5 $ 


Covert Traces. 

Oneida Ebtlter Cham. 

Galvanised Pnmp caiam.. 

lack Chain, iron.. 

lack Chain. Brasa. 

OkalM.—White. 


White Ckvotts., 


^alk^lnas.—Bee Lines. 


.dls 85^ $ 

..dls 00 * 60*5 « 

. 9 n 5H#*6# 

....dls 70*1U * 75 $ 

...010 05 * 70$ 

.PgroOe# 

V groTOs 
8U 
10 # 


.BgroU#* 


^9 gn 
18^dls 




dls 75*5 * 

76*10$ 


Sbobst lyomina and JVrmsr— 

P., 8. * W. 

New Haven and Middlesex. 

Mix... 

Buck Bros..dis 80 $ 

MerrfU.dls 00*10*00*10*5 $ 

L. * 1.1. White.dls 80 * 30*6 $ 

Wttherby and DonidiMa..dls 75 * 75*5 $ 

Tang^ Firmers.ois 40*10 $ 

Tanged Firmers, Batcher's.$4.76 * 15.00 

Tanged Firmers, Spear * laekson’s.$5.00 to A 

Tanked Firmers. Book Broa.........dls80$ 

Com Chisels. 9 9 .10# * 10# 

ChnekB. 

Beach Patent..each, 18.00, dls 80 $ 

Morse's A^nstabto..ea^ 17.00. dls 80 * 90*0 $ 

Danbnry......each, f0.00, dls 80 * 80*5 $ 

■jraeuse. Bala Pat.dls 85 $ 

Olanipa. 

Piovidenoe Tool Ca's Wronght Iroo.dls 86 $ 

AdJnstabls, Orav's.dls 80 $ 

Ad; nstabla Lambert’s.dls 80 $ 

Ad, nstable. Snow’s.dls 40*5 $ 

Ad, nstable, Hammer’s.dls 15 $ 

Adjnstablc. Stearns’.dls 80*10 $ 

Stearns’ Adjostable Cabinet and Ckmier. ..dls 20*10 $ 

Cabinet, Sargent’s.dls 0054*10 $ 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent's.dls 70*10$ 

Bbernard Mfg. Cp.uls 40*6 * 40*10 $ 

Warner’s..dls 40*10* 40*10*5 $ 

■aw Clamps.See vises 

Clips. 

Norwav, Axle, H * 6-10.dls 56*5*5 

Second grade Norway Axla W * 5-10.dls 00*5 

Bnpertor Axle Clips. lUa 0054*6 * 0054*5*6 $ 

Norwav tortng Bar Clips, 6-10.dls 00*5*5 

Wrongnt-uon Fellos Clips... 9 a 5U# 

SteelFelloeClips. a a 6# 

Baker Axle Clips. dls 26 $ 

Ciaekeyaa.. / 11 s 50$ 

Oacka. Graaa.—tardware list..dls 40*10*2$ 

OaNae Rftlia. 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. 1888.dls 50*2 $ 

American, Bnterprlse Hfr 00 .dls 20*10*80$ 

Tbc ’’Swlh,” Lane Bros .dls i^lO $ 

OampMeae. iflvldars. dke. 

Ost n pass^ iMpers. Dividers.dls 70*70*10 $ 

Demit* Call Ca’s Dividers.Jdis 00*5 $ 

Bemls * Call Ca’s Compasses * Calipers....dls 50*5 $ 
Bamla * CW Oa’s Wing * Insideor Ontsldadls 60*6 $ 

Bemls * Call Ca’s Doable.,...dis00$ 

Bemls * OaU Ca’s (Call’s Patent Inside).dls 80 $ 

■xoelslor.dls 50 $ 

y. Bcevens * Co.’s Oelipm^ an^v r>tTi«iMrs 4i« a 
Starrett’B Spring Calipers and Dlvlderadls 25*10* 0 $ 

Stsrrett’s Loek calipers and Dividers.dls 26. 1< $ 

Starrett's Or mblnatlon Dividers..... dls 26810 $ 

Caapars* Taaia. 

■hrton^s.dU 20*80*5 $ 

L.*LJ.Wblta. dls 80*6$ 

Albertson Mfg. Co...dls 26 $ 

Beatty’s.dis 40 * 40*5 $ 

SandnskT Tool Co.dls 80 * 80*5 $ 

Garkacrawa. 

Enmason * Beekley Mfg. Co..dls 40 * 40*10 $ 

Olongh’s Patent.dls 88H * 88V4*5 $ 

Howe Bros. * Hnlbert...dls 86 $ 

Corn fAntvaa an4 Cnttore. 

.. 

S mdlaa.—Grain.. .dls 60*8$ 

raw Bara —Jast Steel..a p 4# 

Iron. Bteal Points. 9 9 8)4# 


Carry Gaaiha. 

Fitch a .-dls 50*10 * 50*10*10 $ 

Rnboer.. 9 dos ttO.OO. dls 80 $ 

Perfee' ..dls $ 

Oartaln Plan.—Silvered Glass. net 

White Enamel. -.net 

Beaver* alia and Booth’s..dls 88V4 $ 

Wostenholme.17.75 to A 

Damperst dke. ^ 

Dampers, Buffalo . ..dU50$ 

Buffalo Damper CUpa.U1U60 4 

Crown Damper.....dls 40 $ 

Excelsior..dls 40*10 $ 

Dl^daro-Bce Com pass es 

Bmboss&^QlitT^ope * Stevens’ UsL.dls 80*10 $ 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list.-.uUs 40 $ 

Brass, Pope * Stevens’ list-.-dls 40 $ 

T^^'sHoT^S^ ilM...^*2 

Gray s. -9 gro, 880.00, dls 80 $ 

Bee Bod.gra 190.00. dls 80 $ 

Warner’s Na 1. P dos, 18.50; NoM^dls 40*10*50 % 

Gem (Coll), list April 10,188*.dis 10 $ 

Star (CoU), Ust April 10.1880..dU 80 $ 

C3iamplon (Colli.dls 00*10 * 00*10*10 $ 

Philadelphia.-Ata-15.00: 8liL|f7.76,dls 80 $ 

Oowell’stTrT.Na 1* 9 iasBkoq; Na 8, n5.00, dls 60 $ 

Rubber, eomplete.—P dos |4.w>, dls 55*10 $ 

Hercules.dls 50 $ 

Shaw Door Cheek and Spi^g..dls 85 * 80 * 85 $ 

BlUott’s Door C!beek and Sprlig.dls 25 f 

Drawing Matvaa. 

P.8.*W. ) dls76*6* 

New Waven’andlilddiWei.’.V.V^ 1 75*io % 

Merrin .<Us 00*l0*iu f 

Wltherby and l>oogIass.. ob 76*75*6 $ 

U* L J. White.dto^$ 

Bradley’s.dit 85 « 

AdluaUble Handle.dls 25* 83)4 $ 

Wilkinson’s Folding..,..dls 85 * 25*6 1 

Drf’ls ana Drill Stackn. ^ — 

Blacksmiths’ Self-POadlng.each, |7>50i dls 8u t 

Breast. P. 8. * W.dls 40*10 $ 

Breast, Wilson’s.:-.dls 80*5 f 

Breast. Millers Falls.each. gLoo dls 26 $ 

Breast, Bartholfunew's... each, dls 25*10* 40 4 

Ratchet. MerrlU’a.dlsa0*80*6$ 

Ratchet, IngersoU’s. ..dls 25 $ 

Ratchet, Parker’s.dls 90 * 80*6 $ 

Batobet. Weston's^... 

Ratchet, Moore's Triple Actfon... . «dls 85 * 80 $ 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, fiL65, Adjuscabto, 

112.00.dls 80*10 $ 

Wilson’s DrlU Stocks.^ 

Autematto Boring Too*.each, IL75 * fLeo 

TwUt irrffft 

. 50*10*5$ 

Standard.dto 50*10*5 $ 

S TOcuse ...........dls 60*10*6 $ 

eveland.dls 60*10*6 $ 

Williams.d* 60*10*10 $ 

Drill Bite,—See Augw 1 ^ Bits. 

Drill Chncka.-8«^Cbuc^ 

Drtpping Pena.-Small sues. 

Large sues. 9 n 0 ) 4 # 

ERtS?’’?*"-. .;..*dojL.B.oo 

pimlS^l'*&'Mfg^ Oai.* .\\\\‘.‘\\Tl?fralM7!M*S?()0 

Kingston .Standard CaV.. 9 gra |6.60 

Acme (Standard Ca..-.P gro. ;0.uo 

Duplex .standard Ca). 9 gro, $16.00 

Duplex, extra heavy.P dos extra 16.00 

Rival iBtanoard Uo.). 9 sro |i2.00 

Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Oa). 9 graf 10.50*$1L60 

Advance Na 1. ....p grono.60 

Advance. No. 8.P gro $10.00 

Bryant's. 9 gro $16 00 

Ayres'Spiral. .... . Pgrof6 

Doable 'Hamblin * Bussell Mfg. Co.).P gro. $10.20 

Easy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.) . -P gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin * h ussell Mfg. Co.) .. p gro, na2»» 

Spiral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.;.P gro. $4.60 

Paine, Dtebl A cys.P gro $24.00 

SSfo* sJam Egg Poachers, P dos.. No. 1. $0.00: 
No. 2. $9.00 .-.dls 26$ 

BIcecrIc Ball riata.—WoUensak's.dis 16 4 

Bigelow * Dowse...dU 20 $ 

j^Biary. Na 4 to Na 54 to Floun CF 

40gr. 150gr. F FF. 

K6ga.pn. 4 # 6# 2U# 

Ukegs.pn.- 4)4# 5W# 2|2# 

Wkegs. pn. 4^# 6«# 8 # 

lan cans. 10 in ease 0 # OH# 0 # 

I0.1bcan8,lessthanl010 # 10 # 7)44 

BnnnialaA an* Tinned Ware.—Baa BoUow- 

Maentahaon Ptaa. 

Iron.UstNov. il.1585-...dU60*10* 50*10*5 

Brass.dUM*00*5$ 

Kocarchaama. ^ 

Door Loek.JBama dlsoonnts os Door Locks 

Brass Thread..dU00 * 00*10$ 

Wood.dU 85 $ 


Fin in« nachtnaa. 

Knox, 4)4-lBeh Holla. 

Knox, 0-lneh BoUs.KsOaaohi®**" 

Bade SH InehRolL...t8.15.dk$6$ 

Bagla 6H.lneh BoU.8.85, dk 35 f 

Crown. ^In..$3.60:0-lm,$4.00;8-la.,88.50eaeh.dk95$ 

Crown Jewel..O-Uu, I8A0 each, dk $5$ 

American^lb., $8; O-ln., $8.40; 7la..|L50 each, dk»$ 

DomestlcFluter.. .IL60each,net 

Geneva Hand Flntar. White Metal..P doa$18, dk85$ 
^own Haad Finter. NoaL $U; 8,fl£.50; 8. gO-dlsOOf 

Shepard Hand Fluter, Na 85..P doa $15.80. dls 40$ 

Shepard Hand Fluter, Na UO.-.P dos $11.^40$ 

hepard Hand Fluter, Na 06.p dos $8. ^ W $ 

Clare* t nano Fluter.P doa ^ 00 , dk » f 

Combined Fluter and Sad lroa...P dos *^00, ^ M$ 

Buifalo....p doa$10.00 dklOf 

Plating Betaaars.-.dls45$ 

^Ply Traps. 

Paragon .p dos f!.50 * 1.71 

^Fodder Bgneenera, ^ ^ ^^ 

Blslr's . . . P dos $2.00 

Blair's, •' Climax ” . P dos |L25 

_Forits.-aav. Maaore.*a. AssalUA ..^is$ 

Hay, Manure, kc., Phlia. Hat. —..dto 00 * 00*5 $ 

Plated, see Bdoods. 

^Freexerm Icc Craani, - 

Buffalo Champion..dls 00*10*5 $ 

Shepard's Ltobfoing..dto tt$ 

White Mountain.dls 00$ 

Pmli and Jelly Prooaao. 

Enterprise Mfs. C5o.dto ■dflO • 

Hento.. 

Shepard's Queen City.dto 40$ 

HUh^LUt.®?:.dls 75*5 * 76*10Jtt $ 

No.,_ 0 1 2 8 4 6 

• dos. ..$3.75 A70 6.30 5.05 0.55 7.50 8.75 !«.<>« 

Low List .....dto70*10$ 

No. 0 1 8 8 4 5 ^0 ,7 8 

P doe... $8,00 8.76 4.85 4.75 6.85 6 00 7J)0 
Faea. - P 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground. 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.ass 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. ..4.75 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..0.00 

Triple TapM Fuse, for very wet gronnd.7.» 

Small Gotta Percha Fuse, for water.7.50 

Large Outta Percha Fusa for water.-.18.00 

G'*^^lRfTlnr Ifoitfse. %e. .^ g 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dls 85*10 $ 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo. 

Wire. Brown * Sharped. 

Glmlata.-Nasi and Bplka. 

•• Diamond " Gimlets.Af? 

Doable Cut, 81iepaidsoB*s. ^SlSff J 

Doobte Cut. Ivesirr..dls 

Double Cut, Douglass’.v,* 

••njM** .a gnoaallA. dls AS *8b*5f 

ofna:-i>‘Pw’i liaildT.^ .die 86 •«£« 

TTpton’s Liquid.dm » $ 

W. N. Le Page’s Improved Liqnld 01iie.dlsS5*86*5 $ 

TmnSd imd^Bnamelcd.dto 40*5 # S0*1M 

Family. HoweM “Eureka”..... 

Family. L. F. * O.'s “Baadr**.-dls50$ 

Grindstones. ^ .-•a — aa 

Small, at factoty .P ton $7.60 * 9.0 

Grtndscono Plxtnroo. 

Sargent’s Patent.’iSf 2S^ } 

Reading Hardware Oo.dto 80*10 $ 


Venn’s. dis 40$ 

Bohren’s Patent Bobber . dls 85 $ 

Venn’s Cork Stop*...^ 

Vrary's Patent Petroleum.dis 40*5*S $ 

West's Patent Key.-.«tls 60*10 $ 

Anchor I^k. 41* 45 f 

MetaiUo Key. Leather Lined, -dto 00*10 * 00*ic*10 $ 

Cork Lined...dto 7C *5 * 70*10 $ 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.dto 50 $ 

Bnmslde’s Red Odar. bb!. loU.. —dto 60*10 4 

J. Sommer’s Peerless Best Block Tin Key......dls 40 $ 

J.-Sommer’s IX t, 1st qnauty, Cork Lined.du 50 % 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Look.dto 40 $ 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar........dls 50$ 

J. Sommer’s Ooodenougb Cedar.dto 00 $ 

Self Measuring, Enterprise. ..P dos MOO-dls 20*10 $ 

Belf-Measarlng, Lane’s.P dos $80.00—dis 26*10 $ 

Self'Measnrlns, Victor. P dos $80.00—dto 25*10 $ 

Felloe Platee. P 9 0* 0)4# 

Fifth Whoelo,—Derby and OlndnnaU .dto 46*5 $ 
Files. 

Domefttio— 

Nlcbolson Files, Rasps, *c.dto 00*6* 00*10$ 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.dls 26 s 

Nlchols< n's Royal FliesiSeconds)dls 76 (extra prices 
on certain siees.) 

Other makers, best brands.dto 00*6 * 60*10*5 $ 

Fair brands. .dto OOalOAlO ® 70 $ 

Second quality.dis 70*6 * 70 $ 

Heller’s Hors« Rasps.-..dls 60*7)4 * 60*10$ 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.dto tOAlO $ 

^TlTRUey Carr.List, April 1,1808, dto 15 $ 

J. * Riley Carr Horse Hasps.dls 10 $ 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1. 1888. dto 16 $ 

Bntoher.Butcher’s list, dls 20 $ 

Stubs.Stubs list, dto 26 * 80 $ 

Turton’s.Turton's Ust dia. 20 * 26$ 

GraavariioraeBasps .^American list 4 00$ 


l^mok I 

Oaltere.-OeverfsJlopa )44n. Jute ....jMa 8^ $ 

Covert’s. Rope. )4-l^ Hemp.^ 40g $ 

Covert’s AdJ. Rope Halters..40W $ 

Covert’s Hemp Horse . 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties....-dls00*10*8$ 
flanmiera. 

Hamdiad Hammara. ^ 

Mavdole’s.List Dea 1.1885, dls 85 * 86*10$ 

^aloHammc^.iLlst Jan. 15. ’87 

AtnaTOOl Co........ I 

Fayette R. Plumb.*.dls 40*10 mjO ^ 

SiSMtioTii*; ifii:'wiij6,i:»ii:7MW8o«c J 

Warner * Nobles.^ 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox. 

Sargent’s.88)4*10$ 

CTeacy itommersaadffisdpss- _ ^ 

8 A oa? ..J 5 iSJ { Oto 70 * 10 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.10)4# *11# 9 9 

Band CaEa and 1^ MS?*'.,, aa - 
ProvMeBce Tool Ca, Hand OuB^n^OO 9 dea. .dto 
Providence Tool Oa .LegIrena, 1^00 P dos....^10$ 
Towerto .,......dto86$ 

Bai^lee.^^ 

Mm, Wremohl or OosA- 
Door or Thumb. . « . ^ 

Nos. 0 18 8 4 

Pmdos..10.90 LOO L18 L85 L50....4to00*10*10 

noggin’s Latches...—.P doa SO#*8 

Bmse Iron Drop LakJ*s.^.......^.Pd^ 

Jap'd Store Door Handles—Nnts, ILSS; Plata 8L10t 

BO Plata P)*88.. ........... • 

Bam Door.P doa ^40, dls 10*10$ 

Chest and Lifting.—.dlsT0$ 

Ba edles , Food— .aa*a —. .a..«aa*« 

Saw and Plane..-.^MIs 40*10 * 40*1M$ 

Hammer, Hatchet. Axe, nedga •©•••^•••“iMtoiM 

Brad ..P gross fLOS 

Hickory FirmerCbtoeL assorted.....P gross 

G^Sce/virmwcffil^alS^ SoS KCoj^ 

Socket Fian^ CbtoeL assorted.....* gross 

J. B. 8mlt5oo7s Pat. Fllc.....^^^....;^..dto50$ 

IHa assorted...1 d”? dls40* 

Auger,assorted. 9 gross *00> 4<MtlS$ 

Auger,large..........P groea 7-®®' ,^Ag 

Patent Auger, Iros’.......~dls 8Mtm 

Patent Anger, Dougte*.P ^ g-g gj 

Lo^aaw llulSn. *0$, 011 ^ 

BSTS^Told patterns.dto 00*10*10 * 79 f 

Bam Door. New England..dto OOEIOEK) • W $ 

Samson Steel Antl-Prlctlon.dwg J 

Orleans Steel....... •*;.. * •J'! S $ 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track...as » > 

U. 8. Wood Tr^.... djj® { 

WdS and Wooster, M^na MfirdaVi^ .. .dto g f 
Climax Antl-Frlctlon..dk ss a 
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Cltmax Steel Anti-Friction. , dlii 1 

^Dltb for Wood Tiack. dlt 56 1 

BM’s Steel Arm..dfr 5 •« 

CSmlleniro* Sarn iKor. dla 50 « 

Bt^Una ImprorediAntl-Frletionl..dH « 

Vtolo^o. iTllS I No. S, nOLSO: No. 8 , US.. .dis io%‘> 1 

.. « 

.. . 60«10 « 60 t 

Tke^Boia** • 

Bwt Anii-Frtotlon.dU «o s 

Dnplez t Wood Track).dla 60 % 

Terw'a Patent. .N doa. or.. 4 tn. nO t 6 in., 

V ........dU 60A6 % 

Oronk’a Patent....No. 4. |U: No. 6.114.40; No. 6 . SIS 

Wood Traek Iron Clad.« ft. lOd, dlt 6 OA 15 0 60 < 

Carrier Steel Antl-Prictlon .dltbO a 5045 % 

AnAiteci.B Mt 16 . 00 , dlt 20 % 

.B Mt 84-50. dla 80f 

lMe*B Steel Antl-Frlotlon...dla 40410 % 

Tke Ball faring Door Hanger....dU 90410 » 85410 % 

Warner^ Pat^.dla 20®20410 % 

Steama* Antl-Frlctlon .dlt 80 fib 80410 % 

Sterna* Cha* tenge.dla 26410 <g 86410410 < 

Fanmeaa.dla 4U O 4046 t 

American.V aet M: dia 80410 % 

Rider 4 Wooater. No. 1. 6814#; No. 8,76#.dlt 40 % 

Paragon, Noa. 1 , 8 and 8.dU 40410 % 

ftragon, Noa. 6,1^, 7 and 8.dit 80410 % 

..dl* «0®60410 % 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel.dlt iot 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dla 83U 4 

Sortn on AntJ-Frietlon Double Strap.dlt 404 

Universal Anti Friction ... .n ft 40 4 

wild Wet.. 4 In. wh«*el, $16: 6 In. wheel. 121... .dlt 45 % 
«tar ..«dli4 4'0(^ 4041045$ 

NV .dla 6045 @60x10$ 

ttaroeea^Mnnaa—See Snaps. 

Haccneia —L.itr Jan i. iMmo. 
laajan Blood 

Hnnt't Shingling Lath ana Claw., 

Hunt*! B«‘oad 

Buffalo Hammer Co... 

Hnrd’a 

Fayette R. Plumb. 


Perfect Rlnga.B doe bozea 11.76 • 2.0C | 

‘••rfect Ringers.a doa. 18.60 

41alr*« Hog lungera.B doa, 88 . 6 I #88.66 

Mog RIngt . W < 10 S (U*4 A 1 O' 

^ampion Kingera.B doa 18.00 

Champion Rlnga, Double...B doa,|2.8fc 

^own’a Rlngert. ..B dot, fe.00 

Rrown’a Rlnga .B doa. 11.25 # 1.30 

Befatfog Annaratae 

Moore'a ” Hand Hotat, wltn Look Brake.......dla ^0 $ 

'Moore’e »* Differential Pulley Block..die 40 $ 

Uoldere* Pile and Toal. 

Rale Pat .B doa 84: 61*85 $ 

N Icbolsou File Holdera.dla 80 $ 

Bollow*Ware» 


.au an ei40$ 

dU 4045 4 
dla 40 4 
....dla40410#50$ 

. .dlt 40410 a> 50« 

.d‘.t 40410 @50 4 


Wim Mani^ Jr., 4 Co .dig 50 a 60454 

Underhill Tool Oo. ... dlt 4045 « 404 lo % 

Ui^erhiira Hrfnetand Bright goods..dlt 83V4 f 

O, H ammond 4 8<m....dlt 40410 @ 50 1 

IP*£5 P®* ..^ 40410#4041045 1 

following Hit.dlt 10 f 

flUngUng, Nos. 18 3.V doa 86.60 86.00 86.60 

Noa. 128.Bdoa 6.00 6 50 7.00 

^tk^ Noa.ISS.Bdoa Ano 6.00 6.60 

, Bay Knlwea. 

ughtnlng.MCn. price B doa 818. die 85 4 

—. Jobber's Extras 

.. |1' 1 dla 80 @ 

Am.. .B doa 818 ( 3045$ 

Wadsworth's..,,,.dla 4047^ a 40410 4 

gSSS? .-•••• 6oif8li:6?#8?8:(0 

• .B doa 818.60 # 81A00 

Hlacea. 

Wnmaht trmk iAaoet- 

Bran and T. . .dla TOAICM # 70410410 $ 

(6 so U lb ~ ^ 

• * to 80 


Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground.. .dla 604 I 0416041045 « 
Stove Hollow-Ware.Uneronnd ....die 7046#704l0f 
Nnameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

m .....dla 70 # 7046 * 

Oval Boilers. Sanoenana 4 Qioe Pots.. 

• • • •• WL:. i - 'Ai .di4 4046 4 40410 1 

Gray Bnamelea Ware.dla lO A 4045 1 

Agate and Granite Ware.dia 25 4 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dla 60 A 5046« 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.6 7 8 9 

Bach....66# 60# 66# 76# 

SGoer Platedr^i mo. or 6 $ oaah In 30 days. 

Reed 4 Barton .dla 4046 > 

Meriden Brittanla Co.dla 4045 « 

Simpson. Hall. MUler 4 Co.dlt 4oSk6 1 

Rogers 4 Brother ...dlt 4046 1 

Hart .urd Silver Plate Oo.dlt 404546 f 

WtlUam Rogers Mfg. Co. dlt 404546 \ 

^Beaha. 

Ctrf iron-- 

biro Cage. Argent's Hat.dla 60410410 

Bird Cage. Reading..dla 60410410 * 

Clothes Line. Sargent's Hat . .. ...dla 60410410 

Clothes Line. Reading Hat. dla 60410 A 60410410 * 

CeUing. Sment'a Hat..dTt66410410 s 

^ Harness. Reading list..dla 66410 fit 5641 oai^ 

I l^t and Hat. tegent's list.dla 6641( @ 60410 1 

Coat and Hat. Reading.dla 60410 # ooniottic t 

WrouQhi Iroik- 

Cotton ...BdostLtt 

Ootton Pat. (V. Y. MaUet 4 Handle W»ka).T.!.dliiWs 

Taaael and Plotnre (T. 4 S. Mfg. Oo.).dS M s 

Wroi^ht Steples, Hooks. 4e.Bee Wrought Goods 

Bench Hooka...Bench Stops 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, Hat April, 1886.....dla 46 
Wl« Coat «id Hat Miles' Hat /prli, lS. .. .dS 46 

Indeatmctible Coat and Hat.dlt 46 * 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. dla 46 $ 

^ Belt...dla 76410 • 80 V 

g!;***. .BdoB88.0( 

Whlflltree-Patent.i^.^dfa S s 

Hooka and Byes—Maueable iron.dla 70 A 70410 1 

Hooka and £yea—Brass...dla 004l04ii>« 

Flab Hoogi, American.......7r.?T.S!lr60f 

Berae Nnlla. 


■Wap... 


Hook and 


Noa. 0 7 8 0 10 

Snowden.....86# 88# 28# 8i# 80#.dla $ 

I e .. 84r#| Putnam.S4d88#81#90# l^....dU64104^%ui 

in . P B.. sg? Julcan • v,L*.^a^»M19# . 


28 to 3611*., an... 

i d CO 1810., B a 
14 to8>in , B n 
88 to 86 in.. • n 

in... B aoa<1.6b 
.<lfttn....B d08^46 
In....Bdoa Kao 
88 and 84 .dla 


Beavy Welded Hook 

■stew Book and lye. 

Boned Blind Hinges. Nos ...... .. 

ifjf* Hinges. Nos. 888 and 884....dis 66410 s 

Boiled ^ised..dls 70410 

_**Pro^enee**i overlSl^BB... 



Ge^ Spring 1 ^ Blank Batts.„dis *v 

UntoQ Soring HingeOo.'s list. March. 1886...dls 80 • 

Acme and u. 8 ...dla 80 * 

Xmpire and Crown. .. dis 80 4 

Hero and Monarch..dls 60 4 

Amertean, Gem, and Star, Japann^.dla 80 > 

Amertcan. Gem. and Star, BfSnaed... “.ne^ ' 
Oxf^, Bronac and Brass. .net 

»•....dla 80 

.. 16#80 % 

.dla 80 f 


Nortbwest*n.86# 88# 88# 81# 80#.. .dla 104104645 

Gione.88# 21# 90# 19# 18#. dla 18 U 4 ^ 

A. O..86# 88# 88# SI# 90#M.dl8 86410 #8^1 < 

a a-K.86# 88# 88# 81# 80#..dto 86410 A SSSs ’ 

Ohamplatn. ..88# 96# 85# 84# 88#.dJa^i^oltie 4 

New Haven. .88# 86# 86# 84# 88#<ila864ioS^l04lO 4 

Saranao.J8# 81# 80# 19# 18#. .*d?4o4l0 4 

Champion.. ..86# m 88# 81# 80#L.dla 10410410 

Capeweu.88# 86# 86# 84# 88#....dla 8646 A ^10 

Star .88# 81# 80# 19# 18#.dls x041^(^ai2 g 

Anchor.J»# 81# 80# 19# 18#. .7. .T dte^ i 

Western^. .83# 81#80# 19# 18#......dto 4&W4 

Empire Bronxed. .. perlU 

Boree SMocp, -See Shoes. Btwse. 

Bose* Rnbbe .. eompotitlon.. .76410 4 7641046 f 

dla 70A7 410 4 


L adles. 

Melting, Sargent's. 

Melting, Reading.. 

Melting, Monroe'# Patent. ... 

Melting. P. 8. 4 W.. 

Melting, Wamer*a.. . 


.dA 56410$ 

.dta 85410$ 

..B dos. 14.00. dls 40$ 

.dtt864iOA40$ 

.....dls 80$ 


liawn Bowers* 

Standard List .dls 60410 $ 

Enterprise ..dU 60410 $ 

i.nnterna- 

rnbnlor. Plain with Guards.B dos 84 00 A 14.86 

rnbulsr. Lift Wire, with Guards... B doa M.60 A |#-76 
I ubular, Square Plain.with Gna^s,edot t 4 . 0 u A 54.85 
rubnlar, Sq Lift Wire,with Ouarda.B doa 14.86 A 8480 
Without Qnarda. 85# V doaen leas. 

Polloe,SmaU,|6.00: Me#.t7Jt6: Larse.i9.76. dA 80A85# 
Lfemop Meneesera. 

Porcelain Lined. No. 1.B dos. 16.00, dA 86480 $ 

^ood, No. 8.B doa. 13.00, dA 86 $ 

Wood, Common...»Bdos IL 70 A 1.76 

Onnlap’a Improved.B doa. IK76, dJa 80 # 

SammA ....^No. LBi 8,19; 18,818 Bdoa. 4AaMkl0j 

rhe " Boas *».B dos nM 

Dean's.Not. 1, B doa 96.60; 8, $8.86:8. $1.00 

LlWIe Giant...f!.T.”r7....dA6b A 5046 $ 

King.dA4046$ 

Lilnea. 

Dotton and Linen Flab, DraperA.dA 60 % 

Draper's Chalk.dlt 60 $ 

Draper's Mason's Linen, 84 ft.. No. 1, $1.86 ; No. K 
$L76; No. 8, $8.86 ; No. 4, $8.76 ; No. M8.85. .dA ib % 

Dotton Chalk.!.....dA 56 $ 

Samton. Cotton, No. 4. $8; No. 4^. $3.60.dA 10 4 

811 ver Lake. Braided, Nos. 0, $6.007Na l.$6JM>; No. % 

$7.00; No 3.r.60 B gross..T7. .•.T7T;...dA»$ 

Moaont' Unen, No. 8% $1.60 ; No. 4, $8; No. 414. $8.60 

Woaona' Colored Ootton. .dA 46 

Wire Olotnea. No. 18. $3.60 : No 19. $3.00; No. 80. $8.f0 
ventilator Cord, «maon Braided, White or Drab ^ ^ 

Cotton.47.60 B dos. dA 90$ 

Leeko. Padloeka* Cabinet iicteka* Jte* 

Door Loefea. /rfifehet. #«.— 

LAt. Deo. 80.*86. chgd Feb. 8.*87...dlB 50410 A 6045 f 
Nbte.—Lower net prices often moda 
Mallory, Wheeler Co.. H«t, July, 1888. .dls 6041048 $ 

Sargent 4 Co. (Hat Aug, 1.1868X_dA 66*8410 $ 

Reading Hardware Oo. iLAt Feb.8,'88XdA b6A60410 1 

Livingston 4 Oo.dls 70 f 

Perkins' Burglar Proof.dls 60485 $ 

F. Many's " Extension Cylinder **.fio.60Bdoa 

Bomea Mfg. Co.dA 40 $ 

?ale Corrugated Key.dls89M$ 

Diet!FUtKey. Tf. . dAM$ 

L. 4 C. Ronnd K^ Latebes.dla 80410 $ 

L. 4 a Flat Key latobea....dA 8SMt410 $ 

Romer's Night Latohea... .oA 16 $ 

Yale new list.dA88A$ 

" Shepordaon ” or •• U. 8.". iia w$ 

'Felter"or' AmeHoan".dA 40410$ 

Seed's N. Y. Hasp Lock......dla 86 $ 


Standard.... 

Sxtra . 

N. Y. B. 4 P. Co.. Para . 

N. Y. B. 4 P. Co.. Extra.. 

N Y. B. 4 P. Oo.. Dundee. 

Hnakers. 

Blalr'a Adjuatable. .. 

Blair’s Ad] uatsble Clipper. 


WMtem.. doa $4.40, dA 66 

{• • ..B doa tr.OO, dA 66 * 

i-5LS®Ir®"*W-*.^ WAIO > 


l 


..dA 60 A 60410 % 

.dA 3u410 $ 

...... ....dlM60$ 

....dA 6041046$ 

.B gross $ 8.00 

....B gross 7.00 


giM's. Noa. 18 8. 

N. Y. State. 

AntOD&Mle.. 

Common Sense. 

8eymonr*a.. 

Shepard's. 


^ -dla 6041046 1 

.B dos $6.00. dla 66410 > 

......B doa $iK60. dU 60 1 

. ..B dM pair $4.60, dA 60 y 

.dA 464101 

dA 6041046 1 


doa $8.00. dU » A8046 f 

. 23 o*! 5 **». dA 80 l 

.2 E-*®' dA 801 

......B dos IKOO, dA 16 V 

2 50410 


..... cus 00*1046 

HInies.B doa sew OS, ai*6o 



...dA764S$ 
dA 6046410$ 
.......dA 7048 4 

....dA 46410$ 

.»dA60$ 


.d A 75410 A 7541045 4 
i« Ni’rara Buffalo, Ohomplo''. 
t’i Cld Pattern and Clark a lip 


Baodlng t Grmvltv 

BheoerO'* voiteip** 

Steamboat. Clark’ 

Pattern .. .dA 7 n 4 l 0 ^ a 

Shepard’s O. S , Lull 4 Porter .dfs 76 *10 $ 

Retard R Acme, Lull 4 Porter .dA7545$ 

Bhep^'t Queen City Reversible.dA 76 $ 

Clark s Lull 4 Porter. Noa. 0 . 1 .1)*. 8. 8A. 8.. 

Mind*’Wxtnrea!**No.*8^*^* 

^JFood. $10.60: No. 8, for Brick. $13.60... .dla 8648 4 


Garden. Mortar. 4o.... 
Planter’s. Cotton, 4e.... 

Warren Hoe... 

Magic. 


..dls 6545$ 
».dlt 6545 $ 

--dla 60$ 

B dOB 14.71 


D. 4 H. Scovll.rtu 20 

Lane’s Crescent 8cov<I Pattern. 7. .’d*a 46 i’ 

Lane’s Crescent PAntert Pattern.dA 45 4 a s 

Lane's Roaor Blade, Scovll Pattern.dls ;io % 

Itoynai^. ^ _ s. 4 0. Pat.dls 4646 


Sandusky Tool Oo., 

Hubbstfa 4 Co.. 

Bare •• •• . 

Gmu. 

Ho# Ring* nnd Rfugera. 

Hill’s Improved Ringers. ^ 

gm’a Old Style Ringers.B Hoz. Koo 

Bfll’sTongs.. • .............. ...Bdoa 44 50 

Hfll's Rlnga.B dos boxes; a K40 


....dls 60 y 

..dls 60 > 

. ..dls 60 1 

..dA 60 A 604101 

B doa, 44.60 


Pleka* Obleelg* dke. 

^_n. lee (mlael Pol’d. ...B 

Jattonal loe Chisel.. 

, NoTe«.y Ibe Breakers.. 

Dunlap’s Rli^ Picks. 

I Wood Head Ploks. Sargmit's....___ „„ 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent's.B dos iL86 dA ^10 # 

loe Malleu, Pick in handle.B ^^00 dSs 16 y 

lot or Mall...* <Im tUMu mio \ 

Combination lee TooA.B Aos IKM nni 

Acme loe Pick and Tom...B gross $Kw.^ 1^10 < 
RogerA Lightning 

lee Tonga. 

Champion. B. & 4 Co...B dos $4.00, dA 86410 4 

_ nl'Ttoirin.,**. “S!”' **^‘7*' 

Brass larger than 17 Inches. B $.. 86# 2SU« 

Enameled and Tea Kettles.Bee BoOow-Warz 

Lock Asso'n Hat Dee. 80.1886.dA 60410 A 6046 « 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dA < 

Hotchkiss* Broas Blanks.. dis^ « 

Hotcbkiaa’ Copper and Tinned..i 7" dli Jo s 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.’dla 35 I 

‘ ^ .^ W-OO.’ dU 16 f 

finite ^bnrnenerao 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles.B doa $6.00. dls 40 1 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oooobolo... B dos 89,00. dA 40 « 
Hnlvee. 

WlBon s Putcher Knives.. dls 80 a 26 1 

Ames’ Butcher Knives. dA 25 « 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives...dls 4041^ * 

Ames' Shoe Knives...'.dA 80a86 « 

^es’Knivwi..B dos $1.60. dA 15 A 80 • 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Knives. dls 80 1 

Hmj and Straw..Bee Hi^' Knlvet 

T^ljajJPocket.,7^.8i?^tll“ 

Door Mln^.... ...66(^68. 

Door Por, Jap’d... 7 &A 7 Rt 

Door Por. Por. Nickel. . l.tKOO a 8.25 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.!. it? 00 ails 

Drawer. Porcelain .dA 66410410(a6;410410 4 

Hemaolte Door Knoos. new lut.dls 404loa50 « 

Yale 4 Towne Wood Knobs, lAt Dec., 1885 .“dA 40 4 

.76# gross inch. dA 10 4 

Furniture. Wood Screws.dA 86410 4 

By». RubW Tip.lili" OftlOM i 

Judd s...dA 60410410 a 70 « 

Plotare. Sargent’s.. ......iis 70kl0 4 

Shutter, PoroebUn.........,......dA ^10 $ 

Oanrrlage. Japanned .■ gross SO#. dA SOkir $ 


8 iAf% Gaylord Parksr and i LAt March. lA. rsnsed 
.. \ Jan. 1 . *86.dA88^84 

Delta, Noe. 61 to 68 ..dA 40 410 4 

Stoddard Look Oo....dA 80 A 83 X 4 4 

Champion '* Night Latches.dAM $ 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.dls 49 $ 

Bagle and Corbin Tnmk.dA 864tf 

_0bampioa " Cabinet and Ooinblnatton....dA 88 M| 

..dA^$ 

Romer’s... ...dla U% 

ttd l ocse- 

LAt, Deo. ^ 84^.dA76 A 75410 4 

^le Look Mfg. Oa a.dta $ 

■agio... dA 86 M$ 

Burek^ Mle tok Oo.dA 4048 $ 

Bomer'a. Nos. 0 to91. ...dA80$ 

Homer’s Scandlnavlsn, 4o, Nos. 100 to606...dA 16 $ 

A. B. Diets.^dA 40 $ 

" Obampkni ** Padlocks.dA 40 $ 

HotchgAs....*..dA80$ 

"Horse Shoe." B dos.. $9.dA 40 s 

BarnnMfg.Go. ]A40$ 

Nock's.dA80$ 

Rrown’s Patent.dA 86 $ 

Scandinavian.dA 90 A 90410$ 

^voim’s Pat. S ca n d in avian newustaow)....dA 60$ 
Lnmbev Teele* 

cUng Peavles, "Bine Line" Finish.B*dcs 180.00 

VaU. Iron Socket Peavles. 5 dos $19 00 

Cent Hooks, " Bine Line *’ Finish.B dos tlKOO 

Oant Hooks, Common FinAh.B dos $14 99 

•Ant Books, Mall. Socket CAsp. "Blue Line’» 

lant Hool^ MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finlah. dosHSJM) 

Oont Hooks, CUp ClMp,"Bine Line** Fin.B dos n4.00 
'lant Hooks. CUp Clasp, Common FlnAh..B doa$18.00 

do«...... laoo ILOO 18.00 16.00 80.0$ 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, B 

dos. 6.00 7.00 9.00 18.00 16.0 

tetting Poles, B dos. 14,00 IfcOO 17.00 

wamp HTOks..B dos $18.00 

tiding Blocks.B dos $ 88.88 

Skidding Tongs.... B doa $&L 8 $ 

Log Binders... ..Bdoa $86.00 

Bended Boot Calks. 1 to 6 M,dls 86 $; 6tol0M.dA80$ 

Square Stoel Boot Calks.dA 40 $ 

Chain RoftlngDoga.B 100 $18.60 

Ring Raft1ng^gs...B 100, med.. $10.00 1 large. $18.00 

limiber Grapples.B cos 180.00 

Lieatro. 

Fonr-ounoe Botttes.„B dos. $L76 F gra $17. 00 

■iralleta. 

ITE Hlokory.... .dA 80410A80410410 $ 

Msmnmrftas.... ..... .dA80410a20410410$ 

B. 4 L. Block Oo. Hickory and L. y...dA 80 A 80410 
Rfatcb Hafea. 

Dangerfleld's Self-lgnltlng.B doa fL 8 f 

Mattocks.—Hegnior Ust.. ..dls 60410 A 6041C46 
Meat Catters 

Dixon's—Nns. 18 8 4 

F dos.$14.00 17.00 19.00 S0.00-dA 46 $ 

Woodruff’s.Noa. 100 160 

^ „ F doa. $15.00 18.00-dA 46 

Champion.Nos. 800 300 400 

F dos. 988.00 87.00 40.00-dA 46 

Hales'Pattern Noa. Il 18 is 

F doa...$87.00 88.00 46.00} 

AmeHcon. * dA 

Noa. 1 8 8 4B . 

„ Beoh.$5.00 7.00 10.00 86.00 60.00 60.09 

Enterpriae.dA 80 

Noa,..10 IS 88 88 48 

.$8. 8.60 4.00 6 00 16.00 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September *.'0, 1888 


PmuMTiTMua.du iOftio]K 

50;. 1 * 8 00 

^ iv ..484.00 88.00 M.OO 88.00 

HUM’OlMlleiid«..Mo0. 1 8 

„ „ * <!<»• .08.00 80,00 iaOO-HlIf 46«4'^dl0 * 

go™* Wo* I;.*.486 * dos, dla 56dl0 « 

Draw Cue..ifot.. 5 8 6 8 

^ B«ota....860.00 76.00 80.00 886.0O~dla 20 0 85 9 

BMf Bhftyen Rnc«rprlte Mff. 0<».)i...dl« 80dl0 a .'to i 
Ohmdborn’B Smoked Beef Oni^.V dos. $60.00 

dflnefnc KnlTee. 

4^(Mqo^ltj), Vgro.lMede,|7i 8 blades. 818: 8 

blades. 818.net 

£<o4^p‘i . dls80ki0i 

Smith’s. 6 dos, Single, moo; Double, 88. ...dls 40(a45 « 

RnaDD a f'owies .<it« 60* nna«o t 

Buffalo Adjustable.ft dot $3 00, dls 25 % 

_ Rlolaeaee Qatee.—Stebblnr Fa8..dls 7(va70ft 7hi * 

Stebblns* Genu'ne....dls 60Aio*iu < 

Slebblns’ Tinned Ends.dls 40*io % 

Hard Metal.dls 60A10 % 

■MB’s.......dt«20« 

Unooin’s Pattern.dls 70 (S 7otio f 

weed’s.. .. ^*10 8 

Boas Nos.. 18 8 4 

87.00 8.00 0.00 10.00. ft dos, dls 60A10*10« 

BfoBOT Drawers.—B doa. 818 d 880. 
Mnaxles.—Ssfety, f dos. 83.dls 26 f 

N alls...Bee Trade Renort 

WlreKalls A Brads. lUt JuljU. '87.. .dis 70*10 % 
Wire Nalls. Standard Penny.b ke«, 82 60 (A s2 70 

Mali Palter.—i:?nrtlSB Hammer... bdosfO.oonei 

Slant, No. 1.. ...b dos 8»o.(X>. duio « 

Pelican.ft dot tojxt dls 25 % 

Boss.b dos 830, dls so t 

Mall Mete.—Square.b gra, 8*.oo ts 84.2r 

^nnd . .. ...... . b kto.. 83.2,’i 

Oannon’s Diamond Point.b gro. $12 dls 20 8 


Mat jpraekers. 

T.tble rH^umason A Beokley Mfg. Oo.).dls 40 s 

Blake’s Pattern. . - ....b dos 88.00. dls 10 « 

Tomer A Seymour Mfg. Oo.dls 60 % 

Mats 

Nuts, all kinds. 5W# off list Jan. 1.1888. 

In lots less tnan luo a, b a. add H#, 1 a boxes sdd 14 
to list. 

S iakOBi. 

f Ooremment.... a 8# 

B. Nary...0 a 7# 

Mary.. a 6#^ 

Oilers.—Zinc sad Tin...dls 66 <s 66*10 s 

Drssi and Copper.dls60Alo^60Aio*6 f 

Malleable. Hammers’ Improrsd, No 1. 83.60; No. 2. 

84.00: Na 3, 84.40 % dos.dls 10 o IOA16 % 

laUeaole. Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dls 40 % 

Prior’s Patent or ” Paragon ” Zlno.dls 6OAI0A10 % 

Prior’s Patent or * Paragon ” Brass...dls 50 % 

OlBistead’s Tin end Zlno.dis 60 f 

Olmstesd’s Brsss ana Copper.dls 60 f 

Bronghton’s Zlno...dls 60 % 

eboiiga«oa*s Brass.....dls 60 f 

jpaeklagf Bgmmm. 

fittbber— 

Standard.dls 6OAIO # 60kiOAlO % 

K.nra. .........dls 6OA10 <a 60 $ 

N. T. B. A P.Co., Standard......dls 6UA10A6 f 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Empire.dls 70 % 

N. y. HAP. Co.. Halamander.b a 65#, dls .so t 

JenWns’ Standard.b a 80#. dls 36 i 

Iflsnnfliinmmt 

American Packing.10# w li# b a 

Bnssla Packing ..14# b n 

Italian Packing. .18 D 14# b a 

Cotton Packing....05 « 17# b a 

late.7D8# b a 

Pa4lloebB.-«ee Looka 

j£SmTsed ir oa 

Quarto... . 10 18 14 


Qas Pliers..dls 60 f 

Oas Piters, Custer's Nickel Plated..dls 6oA5 % 

Bureka Pliers and Nippers...dls 40 % 

Russell’s Parallel. ..dlt 25 f 

P. & A W Cast Steel.dls 50 * 

p 8. A W. Tinners’Cutting Nippers....add 64 dls 10 f 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters...dls 20 % 

Morrtirs Parallel, oer dos., fl2.dls 30*5 % 

Crone’s 8 in.. $15: 10 in., 821.dls 40 (# 40ft5 % 

Plaiabo and AieTela. 

Regular List.dls 70A10W7OftlOftl0 4 

Olsston's.dls 46ftl0 4 

Pocket Levels. .dls 70A10d7OftlOftl0 4 

Davis Iron Levels. ..d«s .30 4 

Oavis’ InoUnometers........dls iuftl0 4 

Peppers, Corn. 

Rouna or Square. 1 qt.b gro 812 41 815 

Round or Square. 2 ot.b irro r25 41 826 

Peat Hole and Treo Angora and lllggere. 

Samson Post Bole Digger.b dos 836.00, dls 25ft 10 f 

rieteber Post Hole >ugers.b dos t36.<H^ dis 20 4 

Bureka Dlggera.b dox 116 6S tl7 

L.eea'1.b dos W.'X) 4 * 10.00 

Vaugnan’s Poet Hole. Anger, per dos...413 uO d 814.00 

ionUr’s fJtiie Olant.b dos SlK.tH) 

Kohler’s Hercules.b aos Ii6.<*0 

Kohler’s New Cnamplon...b dot sw.oo 

Schneldler . ..b dos 818 

Kyao’g Post Role Diggers.b dos |24 

Oronk’s host Bars.. dos 860, dU 60A5 A dOftlO 4 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, b dos 830....dls 40 A 40ftl0 4 
Potato Parere. 

White Mountain.b dos 85.00 48 5.60 

tntrim Combination.b dos $8.00 

Hoosler...b dos 813.50 

Praolng Hooke and Mkeare. 

Dlsston’s Combined Priming Hook and Saw. b dos 

4 ia.oo.....dls 20*10 4 

Olsston’s Pruning Hook .b dea $18.00, dls 20*10 4 

R. 8. Lee A Co.’s Pninln Tools. . dls 40 4 

Pruning Shears. Henry - Pat. .b dos 85 75 A 84.00 net 

Henrv's Pruning Shears.b dos 84.25 o $ 4.50 net 

Wheeler. X. ft Oex's Coroblnatlon...b dos 812, dls 20 t 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlst...b dos $8.50. dls .30 % 

J. Halllnson A Co.No. 1. 85.26; No. 2. 87.28 

Palleye.—Hot House, Awning, ao .dls coftio 9 

Japanned Screw..dis 60 A 10 9 

Br*S8Screw.dls 6<‘ftl0 9 

Japanned Side.dis 66HAii> 4 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60*10 9 

Kmp’re s»uih Pulley .dls 56 A 60 < 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Frletton.dls 60 % 

aay Fork. Solid Bye. 84.00; Swivel,JfJoftiiKts 4 
Hay Fork, ” Ann Friction,” 5 in. Solid, 86.70.. .dls 50 % 

Hay Fork, ” F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 20 9 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron.dls 20 4 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating.dis 60 4 

Shade Rack.dlt 45 9 

Tackle Blocks .See Blocks 

Pa ataks—Cistern, BMt Makers.dls 60 <s lo&oo 9 

Pitcher bpout. Best Makers.. .dls 60*lO d 6o*io*io 9 
Pltcbe^fipont. Cheaper Goods, .dis 70*6 ^ 70*10*5 4 
Panchea. 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality. .....b dos 60# A 65# 

Bemis ft Call Co. s Cast Steel Drive.dls 60*5 9 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Springfield Socket.dlt oofto 9 

Spring, good quabty...b dos IS.60 d 82.60 

Spring, Leach’s Patent.dlt 15 9 

Bemls * Call Co.*s Spring and Check..dls 40 4 

Solid Tinners’..b dos $1.44, dls 55 9 

Tinners Hollow Punches.dis ^ 0*9 « 

Rice Hand Punches.dls 15 % 


Hill’s Light Weight, b dos.E8.76 3.00 S.85 

Hill’s Heavy Weight, b dos. 8.00 3.86 8.76 

Whiting’s. 8.76 3.00 3.86 

Sidney Shepard A Oo .. E67 _ A88 

Iron Clad. 8.76 8.00 8.26 

lire Buokeu. 8.71 3A6 SAO 

Boekesa. see Well Baekeki 

indunUed Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls, 18 qt .b dos 84':50 

Fire Stable and Milk, 14 qt..,b dos ^.60 

JPaaellB. Fah^ Oarpeaters*.hl^ list, dls 6 O 4 

rater’s fikmad Otlt...Tib gro 86.86 net 

P«op :> Late....b gro g60 net 

r—..—fl gro88:76 net 

IMzaa*sOerpenters*-... .oiasoAioe 

Pfeke. 

Ballrote, 6 to 6. 818;.00; 6to7.818.dls 60ftl0960Al( A6 4 
Adse Eye. 6 to 6.818.00:6 to 7, flF.dls 60AU D60A10ft6 4 
Pletaro Malle. 

Head, Sargent’s lls.t.dls 6 OAIOAIO % 

Brass Head. Combination list.dls 6 OAIO 4 

PoroelalD Head. Sargent’s Usk..dls 60*10A10 4 

Porcelain Head. Combination list.dls 40*10 4 

inies’ Patent.dls 40 4 

Pinking Irona.b dos 66# net 

Pipe, Wroaght Iran.—List March 83. 1K87. 

1)4 and under. Plain. .dls 55 s 

Ik and under Galvanised.......dls 47^ 4 

iH and over. Plain .ois co 4 

U# and over. Galvanised. dis 55 i 

BoHer Tnbes, Iron .ala 66 % 

Planee and Flano Irona. 
wood Pfft flirt 

Molding.dls 50*10 a 50*10*54 

Bench. First Quality.dis 6o*10*6 <a 60*5 1 

Bench, Second QuaUty....»...dls60*10 « 'tOftio*5 4 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. A L. Oo.).dls 30A10 4 

iron Flanee— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. A L. Oaj...dl8 80A10(B30Al(i*5 4 
Mloellaneous Planes'Stanley R. A L. Co.idls 20*10 4 

Victor Planes Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 20* lO 4 

Steer t Iron Planes...dls 85 c# 35*5 9 

Meriden MaL Iron Oo.’s....M...dls30*10(»30*l0*i0 4 

Davis’s Iron Planes.dls ao*lo«i3u&lo*iO 9 

Blrm’ngbsur Plane (^o .dls 50^0*5 f 

Gage Tool f-o.’s Self Setting. .dls 2 • 4 

Cbapll'i's Iron Planes.dls 40 a <0 f> % 

Sargent’s.dls 30*10 @ 80 * 0*10 4 

Plane iron*— 

Plane Irons.dls 20*10 4 

Plane Irons. Butcher’s..85.00 a 85.25 to £ 

Plane Irons Buck Bros. .dls so 4 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., •* Thistle ”—dls 40 % 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mlg. Oo., " Baldwin Iron, 

Single and Cut.dls 20 a 25 9 

Double.dls 33H a 40 1 

L. A 1. J. White.djs 26 4 

Pllera and Mlpbom. 

Button’s Patent.»dl8 SOAIO 9 40 4 

Ball's Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers. No. 2. 

6 In.. 818.50; Na4. 7 In.. 881.00 bdos dls ^*ioaH.3U 4 
Bnmason A Beckley Mfg. Oo.dls 60^50*^6 4 


Cast leel .dls65*5^704 

Mall* tble...^dJs 70 m 7Cdb 4 

Olblis Lawn Rake.812, dls 40 4 

Canton Lawn Rake.....80. dls 40 4 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peeriess..dls 65*5 4 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86.dls 25 4 

ftasore —J. R. Torrey Raaor Co..dls 804 

Wostenholme and Butteer .810 to B, dis 10 4 

lULXor Htropa. 

Genuine Emerson.dls 60 D 60A5 4 

Imitation Emerson.b doo $8.00, die 80A10*6 4 

Torrev’s.dls 20 4 

Badger’s Belt and Combination.b dos IS 

Lamont Combination...b doe $4 

RIvota and Bam. 

Copper..dls BO • 50*10 % 

Iron, list November 17.1887.dls 60 <i 50*7k 4 

Rivet Seta.dis 60A8 R 60A10 4 


Patent ” ” .d b 16# 

Cable Laid Italian ** . ^9 k 88# k 88# 

India Cable Laid ** .b k 18# 

Silver Lake. A Quality, White.AO#, die 10A10A6 4 

silver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10*10*64 

Sliver Lake. Q Quality. White.......60#. dls80A10A6f 

Sliver Lake. B Qualltv Drab.bo#, dls 90A10A6 4 

Sliver Lake, C Quailtv Wnite (onlvi.87# # 88# 

Sylvan spiing. Extra Bratded, White......84# 

Hylvan Spring, Bxrra Braided, Drab,.80# 

Srmprr Idem Braided. White.80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.86# 

Samson. Braided. White Cotton..,.60# dls 80 # 80A6 % 
Samson, Braided. Drab Cotton....A6#dls 80# 80*6 4 
Samson, BrnIded Italian Hemp....66# dls 80 # 80A5 4 
Samson Branded Linen..SO# dla 80 # 80A5 

Bank Leeks. 

Clark’s No. 1.810.00; Now 8, $8.00 b groee.dls 8SM4 

Ferguson’s..dlsSSMI 

Morns ana Triumph, list Aug. 16,1886.dls 60*8 # 

Victor .6OAX0A8 4 

Walker*. dla 10 4 

Attwell Mfg. Oo.dls 85 k 88V44 

Reading...dls 66HA10 R 06HA10A10 % 

Hammond’s Window Springs. . dls 401 

Conunon Sense. Jap d. Cop’d ana Br’Bed..fl gross 84. JO 

Common Sense. Nickel Plated.b groee 810.00 

Universal. dls SO4 

Kempshall’s Gravity.dls 60 4 

Rempshall's Model....dls 00#OOA104 

Corbin’s Daisy, list Febmary lA IkM.dls 70 4 

Payson's Perfect.. ..dls 60 # 60A104 

Bngunln’s New and ImiMraved Adjustable Bash Bal- 

anoes. list Jan. 5, ISSTT.dls 86*7*8 4 

Hugunln’s New Sash Looks, list Jan. 6,*87.dlsS6A6ASf 

Stoddard Practical ”. dls 10 4 

Ives Patent.......dla604 

Llefche’s Not. 100 A 110 9 gro. $ 81 106. no.dls 80A10 4 
n*v|n. Rronse. Bamea Mfg. rv> .... dls 50 4 

ChamDion Safety. List March 1,1888....dls&6kB5A6 4 
Security . dls 70.4 

Seek WelAkte. 

SoUdByeo..bloo. |I8 


tk Sliding Door, wn, Brass b k 86#..dls 15 4 

Sliding Door, Bronsed Wrk Iron.b foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron. Painted....b foot 4#. dls 80*10*6 4 

tfam ^r, Light....Inen./k H H 

Per 100 feet...8R60 8.00 A40-dla 10 4 

q b fbr N E. Hangert— 

Per 100 feet..88.16 iSo net 

Terry's WrougUt Iron, b rook.tR# a b# 

victor .rack Rail. 7# • foot...dls 60** 4 

Carrier Steel Rail, per foot.4H# 


R«Ea.—Stj^. Braes.dla8bA3 4 

Stair Black Walnnt.b dos 40# 

Rollera. 

Bam Door. Sargent’s Uei...die 6OAIOAIO % 

Acme (Antl-Frlctlon).dls 66 4 

Union Bara Door Roller.dls 70 % 

Rone.—Manufacturers' prices for large lota. 

Manila.H nch and larger b a Jlkt netl « 

Manila.14 Inch bkl2r net 3 

Manila.1# and 6*16 inch b a 12)4# net ^ , 

Manila Tarred Rope. bail# net b* 

Manila. Hay Rope ..—b a il)4f net 

Sisal..H inch and larger b a wifnet)^^ 

Sisal...klnch b a iou# net 2 

Blsal.*k and 6-16 inch b a net 

Sisal. Hay Rope.b a net 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.b a net 3 

Sisal. Medium Lath Tarn...b a net s 

Cotton Rope .. bklbkl3#net 

Jute Rope...b a 7# 

Rnlee. 

Boxwood....die 80A10 (# 80A10A10 9 

'^oyv 50 fit 5<(*10 % 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dls 26A10 % 

FronTffo 10. at factory.... b 100 a 82.40 k 82.66 

Self Heating .b dos. $9.00 net 

Self Heating, Tailors’...b dos. $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.dls 25 4 

Mrs Pott’s Irons..dls 40k40ft5 9 

Enterprise Star irons, newUst, July 80,1882_dis 40 4 

Combined Fluter and Sad lron...b dos. 115.00, dls 15 4 

Fox Reversible, Seif Fluter .b dos.. $24.00 net 

Chinese Laund^ (N. E. Butt Oo.).8k#. dls 15 9 

New England .. .5#. *lls 15 4 

Mshory’s Troy Pol. Irons. di« •>') 4 

Sensible...dls 20 @ 20*> % 

9*00 and kmcry Paper and Cloth. 

List April 19. l»86.dls ’20*20*5 % 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth .dls 30 9 

Saak Cord. 

common...b a. 10# k 11# 

Patent, good quality. ^9 a. 13# * 13)4# 

White Cotton Bralaed, fair quality. 9 k 88# k w# 

Ommm* oogaiaSash.b a i3V4# 


Maaaage MtaMors or Ptiloro. 

\ Hues’” Challenge”.b doa M die 60k60A6 4 

I Perry-b doo. No. 1, lU : No. 0. W dk 80k60A6 4 

« Draw Cut No. 4...eoek fSaOlL dls 80 4 

I Enterprise Mfg. Oo...*.___........dis 80A10 k SO 4 

J nnwmrm ... * .. Ate 40*10 4 

^ Sawe. 

I>lsstoQ’sCtrenlar....dls45k45A6fJ Extras some- 

* Disoton’s Cross Cuu.d’s 45k45A6 4> times given by 

* Dlsston’s Hand .dls85k25A6 4) Jobbers. 

■ Atkins’ClrcDlar ..dlsSOf 

5 Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond Z Cnts.b foot *70# 

» itklns’ Special Steel Dexter Z Cuts. 9 foot 60# 

* Atkins’ fecial steel Diamond Z Cutt. 9 foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Klrctric Tooth Z Cuts 

' .b foot 27 k 88# 

5 Atkins’ Hollow Back Z Cute. b foot 18# 

8 Atkins’Shingle. Mulay, Drag, Ae.dls 464 

W M. * C.. Hand .dls 80A5 R 80A104 

»# W M A c. Champion Z Cote. Begnlar 9 foot .84#kS6# 

9 W. M. A C. X Cuu. Thin Back.b foot 87 #a80# 

f Peace Circular and Mill.dls 46A104 

k) Peace Hand Panel an# Rlp....dla80A10R 80A10A104 

9 Peace Cross Cum, Standard.. 9 foot 86# 

4 Peace Cross CuM. Thin Back .b foot t7 # k lt # 

9 Richardson'S Circular uid MIU. .dls 46 A 4 MIO i 

« Rlcnard<k>n*s Z-Omte, Now 1 , SO#: No. 8 , 87# ; No. 8,84# 
4 Hoe# Nates— 

Ofiffln’s Hack Saws, complete..dls 40A10k604 

- Griffin’s Hack SawTsladesonly......die 40A10 k 604 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.. . dfsffi# 

'I Diamond Back Saws and Blades.die 86 4 

a Eureka and Crescent.die 86 4 

4 Maw Framee. 

White Vermont...b gro|9k|l0 

Red, Polished, and Varnished....b dos 81.60. dls864 

5 Maw Mots. 

g Stillman’s Genalnew...b doe 86.00andf7.76. die 40A5 4 
eg Stillman’s Imlta..bdoa8SJttaBd86A6.dlsA0A6R40A104 

Common Lever. 9 doe tkOO. dls 40A6 4 

. Morrill’s No. 1,816.00; Noe. 8 A 4.04....die e0A10k604 

f Leach’s.No. 0. $8.00: No. L $16.00. dls 16 k SO4 

} Nash's.disi0A10k80A10U04 

a Hammer, Hotchkiss.. ...^AO, dls 104 

a Hammer, Bemls A Call da’s new Patrat....dls S0A64 
Z Bemls A Call Co.’e Lever and teraigHammfguiis 80*64 

> Bemls A Call Cow’s PUte.dls 104 

*4 Bemls A Call Co.'s Groee Oat.dlsUMi 

4 Aiken’s Genuine..jflEOOi dis 50*10 4 

Aiken s Imltaaon.. |7.00w dls n6A64 

f Hart’s Patent Lever.dls 0 4 

% Dlsston’s. star, M>. Now 16, f6.60.dls S0A10R80A10A10 4 
% Atkins' Lever....per dos Now 1,86.00; Na S. 

B Atkins’ Criterion....per aos 87.M 

Croissant! Keller),NalAl6.00; Na M84.0U. ..ois 40A10 4 

9aw Tools. V 

4 Atkins Perfection.....HAOO; Excelsior 16.00 b dos 
' ^ tsoaios. 

4 Hatch, Oemnter. Na 171, good qnall^. 9 dos881 

. Hatch. Tea, Na 161.b dos 16.76 R 87.00 

M Union Platform, Plsln.68.10 RE0 

^ Union Platform. Strlp^...tfJM k EM 

, ^ Cbattllon's Grocers’ 'Trip Seales. ..als 60 4 

' a Chatlilon s Bureka.Als 0 4 

' 4 Chatlllon’9 Favorite. dls 40 4 

4 Family. ’Turabsll’s.dla 80R80A10 

8calo Beanie. 

Scale Beams List of Jan. 18. 0.A1B 60A10R60A10A6 4 

. Chatlllon’s Na 1.*dls404 

i, ChatlUon’s Na 8. dls 60 4 

2 ASvuitaCl(rtezBeraper(E.R.AL.Oa)A6AO,dlsS0A104 

^ B^. 1 Handle.b doBbLOO.dls 104 

B Box, 8 Handle.b dos $6.00, dis 104 

Defiance Box and Ship...dls 80A10| 

Foot.... .Als 60A10k60 4 

et Ship, Common. 9 don fSAO ^ 

7 g Ship, Provldenoe Tot# Co. dls 104 

Hcreen Wlndbw and Daar Franses. _ 

I Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame...dls SSHAIO 4 
1 Screen Comer Irons. Warner’s... .dls SUH f# 83^*10 4 
^ Steams’ Frames and Oorners.dls 85 R 25*10 4 

56 (!4crew Uiivers. 

et Douglas Mfg Oo.Als SOAIOAIO 4 

ot Dlsston .. 

»4 DtsstoD’s Patent Kxoelslor.dls 46A|^ 4 

9 Book Bros ..dls804 

> 4 Stanley R. A L. Ca*! Varalshed Handles....dD 65*104 

> 4 Stanley K. A L. Ca’s Black Handles.dls 0OA1O4 

et Sargent A Co.'s No. 1 Forged Hiaas..*..ai8 6UA10A10 4 

> 9 Sargent A Co.’s Ncs 20. tO and 00.dls 66SyA10A104 

'4 Knspp A Cowles’No. 1 ais 00*20*704 

> 4 Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dls 60 k 60*10 4 

>4 Knapp* Cowles No. 00 * 4..,...dls60*5 k 5OA1C0 4 

Stearos’. 

» 4 Gay * Pardons.dl» » 5 

) 9 Champion..dls 

Clara’s Patent.dls 80 #8^1 

1# Crawford's Adjustable...dls lOf 

^# Ellrlch’s Socket and Katehet. .dls 86 k ibdlQi 

59# Allard's Spiral, new )*st. 

)4# Eelb*« Common Sense. .b dos 86. dls 86A1# 
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Sttsohm 8cr«>w-DrtT^r BIU.dls 80 ft SOftb i 

Screw DrlTer BIU..S' do*. 50# ^ 75# 

Screw Driver Bits. Parr'e.V irro 6.26 

Fray • RoL Hdle. SeU. No. 8.m.....dlt. 86 A 26 ft 10 « 
P. D ft Co aU Steel.dls 60 % 


Ex. 10 i often 
(riven b j 
Jobbers. 


...dls 66 It 


ITood Norsios—List, Brass, Jan 27: Iron, July 1,1887 

Flat Head Iron....dls 70 8' 

Bound Head Iron.dls 66 % 

Flat Head Brass.dli 66 ft 

Bound Head Brass.. ...dls 60ft 

Flat Hesul Bronse .dls 66 ft 

• Bound Head Bronse.dls 60 ft 

Jfasatne— 

Flat Head, Iron. 

Bound Head. Iron.dls 60 ft 

Bsaeft OMd Hand— 

Brakon. Iron.dls 66ftl0 • 66ftl0&10 ft 

Benob. Wood, Beech.V dos 12.26 

Bench, Wood. Hlchory.dls SOftio ft 

Hand. Wood.dls 86ftlo • 26ftinft6 ft 

Lac, Blnnt Point .. .dls 75 • 76ftl0 ft 

Coach and Lag, aimlet Point. du 75 ft 

Bed. .„...dl8 26ft6ft 

Hand Rail, Surgenfs.dls 66Hftl0 ft 

Hand Kail, Humason, Beokley ft Oo.*s..dls 70ftl0<»76 « 

Hand Kali. am. Screw Co.dls 76 f 

Jack Screws, Millers Palls list.dls 50 d 60ft5 ft 

Jack Screws, P S. ft W...dls 86 ft 

Jack Screws. Sargent.dls 60ftl0 % 60ftl0ft6 ft 

Jack Screws. Ste vns'.... .dls 40 (B 40ft 10 ft 

Meroll »awa. 

Lester, complete, 510.00.dls 26 ft 

Bocers. complete. $4.00.dls 26 < 

ScTthe ^eatlia.dls 60ft2 ft 

BhM.ro. 

ftmencan (Cast) Ira.^dls 76ftl0 B 76A10ft5 ft 

Pronina.Bee Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers. ..B dos ts.76 

Tinners’.dls 20ft2 « 

Seymour’s. List. Dee..l881dl860ftl0ftl0B6Oftl0fti0ft6 ft 
Helnscb’s. LUt. Dee..l881.dlB 60ftl0ftl0960ftl0ftl0ft5 « 

Belnscb's Tailor’s Shears.. .. .dls fott* % 

First qnalltr C. S. Trimmers.dls 80A80ftl0 ft 

Second quality O. 8. Trimmers.dls 8uftl0#80ftl0ftl0 « 

Acme Cast Shears.dis lOftio ft 

Diamond Cast Shears..dls 10 ft 

OUpper.dis lOftlOft 

Victor Cast Shears.dts 7bftl0B75fti0ft5 ft 

Howe Bros, ft Hulbert. Solid Fonred Steel.dls 40 ft 

ClevHand Machine'»niId Steel Forged.dls 70ft 

Clause Shear Co., Japsnned ...dls 70 « 

Clause Shear Co., Nickeled, s'lme list.dts 60 ft 

Mneawea 
SMdftno Xlooe— 

M. W. ft Co., list July, 1858.dls 60ftl0 9 60ftb ft 

a ft B.. list Deo. 18. 188b.dls 6 &ft 2 ft 

Corbin’s Ust.dls 60ftl0ft2 ft 

Patent Holler.dls60ftl0ft2ft 

Patent RoUer. Hatfleld*s .dls 75 • 

RnsseU'a Antl-Frictlon, list Deo. 18,1886..dls 00ft2 ft 
Moore’s Anti-Friotlon....dls6C ft 


a ft B. list Dee. 18,1886.dls 60ftl0ft2 ft 

8argent*s list...dls aoftio ft 

Readliyr list.dls 60ftl0ftl0 « 

Bhin Teels. 

L, ft L J. White.dls 80ft6ft 

fibertsoo Mfg. Co.dls 26 ft 

Bheee« Horse, male, Bce« 


Burden’s, Pertlns*, Pbosnlx. at factory.$4.00 

JMo-Add $1 0 keg to above prices. 

Oh, fFro«s0h4— 

Ton lots. .B no# 

1000 n lou..f n ou# 

600 n lou. .B n 10 # 

Shel —• Bkugtem prUes. 2# off. oa»h, 5 dan$,t 

Drop. B Oag.25»..$L45 

Drop, e r<ag o S .34 

Buck ana Chilled, B 26.ib bag.$1.70 

Bock and Chiuea, B 5 n bag..89 

Bheweie and Beadee. 

Ames* Shovels, Spadw, ftc.. list Nov. 1.1885... .dit 80 ft 
NOTn.-^obherB frequently give 6B7^ft extra on 
alrwe. 

Griffith’s Black Iron....dls 60ftl0 ft 

oiimth’s as.dls 60 a ooftio % 

Griffith’s Solid Cast Steel a a Goods.dis 20 ft 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).dls 20 % 

Bi. Ixmls Shovel Co.dls 20 B 20ft7u « 

Hussey. Bluns ft Co...dls 16 G ft 

Hubbard B Co.dU 80a20ft7U ft 

Lehlgli Mf g. Co...dls 6OA10 ft 

Payne Pettebone ft Son, list January, 1886... .dls 80 ft 

Bemlngfton*s fLowman’s Patent),.dls SOftlo B 40 ft 

BiowlaB<!Pa, Black Iron...dls OOftiO ft 

Howland’S Steel ... dls 60ft5 G oOftiOft 

Bhewele and Tones. 

Iron Head.dls 60ftl0G60ftl0ft6 ft 

Brass Head. . ..dls^lOftlO ft 

Bkeins, Thimble. 

Western list.dls 75ft5 G 75ftl0 ft 

Columbus Wrt. Steel. list Nov. 1,1887.... dls 20 ft 

Cold brook dal' Iron Co .dls 6oftio ft 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins .dl 60ft 

Uiloa Turned and Fitted.dis 35 ft 

B(S2io%talUo. 8.8. ft Co., new list... dls 50ft26ftio ft 

Barter Flour Sifters .B dos $2.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.....B dos $2.2$ 

Bmltb's Adjustable Milk Strainer.B dos $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable F. ft C. Strainer.B dos $1.76 

afSMS. IToodca Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18. Nested. B doa. 70# 00# . 

Meah 80. Nested. B doa. 86# $1.00 

Meah 84. Nested. B doa. $LOO LIO 

Blatee.—School, by ease.dls 6Oftl0 ft 

Bnapof Harnesa. dke* 

Amshor (T. ft 8. Mfg CO.).dls 66 ft 

Fitch’s .Bristol). .. .... ...dls 50ftl0 ft 

Hotchkiss. dls 10 ft 

Andrevra.. .die 60 S 

■argent’s Patent Guarded.dls 70ftl0ftl0 f 

Oermsm. new list..dls 40al0 ft 

OoTcrt...ditb0ft2ft 

Covert, New Patent...dls 50ft6ft2ft 

Covert New R. B.dls 60G2 ft 

Covered Spring.... .disdOftlOftiOft 

BalGerlnjv Irene. 

Covert’s Ad^table list Jan. 1.1888..»(lls S5ft8 ft 

Bpelte Hhavee.—Iron.dls 46 ft 

Wood.dls 80 ft 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).dls 40ftl0 ft 

■teams’.. .dls SOftiO G 80 ft 

Bseke Trimmers. 

Bonney's.B doa $10.00, dls 50 ft 

■teams*. ..dls SOftio ft 

Ives’.Na 1, $15.00: No. 8. $18.00 B doa dls 66ftl0 ft 

Dcralass*..B dos $0.00, dls 80 ft 

BastlM, Central Stampmg Ck>.*s list, dls 70G70ftl0ft 
BoUd Table and Tea, Central Btamplng Company's 

Mst..Z^Tdls 70G70ftl0 ft 

Buffalo, n. g. a Oa . ..Cla 88iftft8 ft 

fll«er-Plafect>4 moa or 5 ft cash days. 

Merldeu Brit. Co.. Mogers. .dls 60 ft 

a Rogers ft Bros.dls 60 ft 

Rogers ft Bro.60 ft 

Reed ft Barton.dls 50 ft 

Wb. Rogers Mfg. Co.dls 50ftl0 G 50ftlQA6 ft 

Simpson. Hall. Miller ft Co... .dlt 60ftl0 ft 

Holmes ft Edwards SUver Ca.dis OOftlO G 50ftl0ft5 % 


H. ft E. Sliver Co. Mexican Sliver.dls 60M ft 

H. ft E. S'lver Ck>., Durham Silver.dls 60W t 

German Sliver.. .... .dls 60 G 60&6 ft 

German Sliver, Hall ft Elton .... dis 60Ab >. c^sb 

Nickel Silver. .dls 60ft6GbOftl0ft5 ft. cash 

Britannia .. dip 60 < 

Boardman's Flat Ware.uis 60 A 10 % i 6 

Boardm^n's NIcicel Silver.dls 50 ft / g 

Boardman’s Bnt’nla Spoons, case lots.dis 60 ft) « 

Elliptic. Concord, Platfcurm and Half Scroll. 

.dls 60 G 60 ft 6 ft 

Cliff s Bolster Springs .dls 26 ft 

Nqnarea. 

Steel and Iron... 1 <,, 1 .'•k gn « 

Nickel Plated ... C.dls . 6 G 80 ft 

Try Square and T Bevels..;.dls OOftlO&lO ob 70 ft 

Disston’s Trj Sqnare and T Bevels... .dls 45ftl0 ft 

tV|ni#>rbortoir'p Tn, «pd dlS a 

Starrett’g Micrometer Caliper Squares.dls 25 ft 

»tapiea« 

Fence Staples. Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 
Fence Staples. Plain .....) See Trade Report. 

Bteelyarda.. . .....oisiUftiuGbOft 

Bcooka and Dlca. 

Blacasmlrh’s, Waterford Goods....dls 30ft5 G SOftiOft 

Lightning Screw Piste...ais 26 G 3u ft 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dls 88)4 G 88Vftft5 % 

stene. 

Hlndostan No. 1,8#: Axe. S4i#t Slips No. 1. 5#.. 

Sandstone.B ft,2# 

Washlu Stone. Extra.B n.f IG 22# 

Wasolta Stone. No. 1....B n, 16 G 16# 

Wasoita Stone. No. 2....B b.ll G 12# 

Washiu Silos, No. L Extra.B b. 40® 42# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.B b. 80 G 82# 

Arkansas Stone No. 1, 4 to 6 in.B b, $1.35 

Arkansas Stone. Na 1, 6 to 0 in..B b, $1.75 

Turkev Oil Stone.4 to 8 In.. B b 4Uc 

Turkey Slips.B b, $L0O g $1.50 

Lake Superior, Chase. .....B b, 16# 

Lake Suoerlor Silos, Chase.B b, S1G82# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand. B b.18 G 20# 

Seneca Stone. H igb Rounds, B b ...20 g 25# 

Seneca Stone. Small wbet«. » gro. . $24.Co 

Ntave Pollah.—Joseph Dixon’s..B gro $6. du lo ft 

Gem.B gro $4.50. dls 10 ft 

Gold Medal.B gro $6.00. dls 25 ft 

**Mirror 1’.......B gro$A0O.dls — ft 

Lnstro.B gro $4.75 net 

Ruby.B gro $3.75 net 

Rising 8nn, 6 gro. lots.B gro $6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago...B b 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day. B gro.$5.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel....B gross, $18 

YateA’ Liquid, 2 8.6 10 gal. cans 

« gal.. $0.00 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 4.0-lb cans, per lb., 16 # 

Jet Blacx.B gro $3.50 

Japanese . B gro 13.60 

Fireglde B gro 1*2.60 

Diamond O. K Enamel.....B gro $19.00 

T neka, Bruda, Gte. 

List. Jan 8.1888. 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dls 724ftl0ft2 ft) 

Steel Carpet Taexs.dls T2ivftl0ft2 ft 

Swedes Iron Carnet Tacks.dls 72V4ftluft2 ft 

American Iron Cut Tacks. dls 7uftl0ft2 ft 

Swedes Iron Tacks ....dis n7Halcft2 f 

Swedes Iron Cpholsterers’Tacks...dls 67l4ftl0V2 ft 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 67^^0& ft 

Tln’d Sw'des Iron Uphol’ers’Taoks.dls6TV4&luft2 i 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls671^l0ft2ft 

Tinned Qimn and Lace Tacks.dls 67Hftl0ft2 f 

Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks ....dls e7^ftiuft2 ft 

Swedes Iron Miners’ Tacks .dls 671«&l0ft2 ft 

Stvedes Iron Bill Posters* or Railroad Tacks. 

dls 67V«ftl0ft2ft 

Swedes Steel Tacks, all kinds (Swedes Iron price 

•l8t».dls r2HftlO&2ft 

Copper racks. .dls 8 5>ftftioft2 ft 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout Nai.s. 

d’s o.34ftioft2 ft 

Finishing Nalls..,...ais doftl0ft2 ft 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.......dls 60&l0ft2 ft 

Tinned Trunk and Clont Nalls.dls 60ftl0ft 2 % 

Basket Nalls.dls 60ftl0ft2 1 1 ^ 

Common and Patent Brads.....dl8 60Aio&2 < | S 

Hungarian Nalls.d)s60ftl0ft8 ft ^ 

Chair Nalls......dls 60ftl0ft2 ft 

ZlsC Olalsers’ Points.ils 40&i0ft2 ft 

Ctirar nox nans .. . ol8 45ftluft2i 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 45ftl0ft2 ft 

Looking-Glass Tacks. ois 45ftioft2 ft 

Leatnered Carpet Taoks..dls 46ftluft2 f 

Brush Tacks....dls 46ftloA2 ft. 

Shoe Finders’.List Jan. 2, 1888. dls lu G 10ft6 ft 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List jan. 1.1886: 

Silvered .dlsSOftlOftlOft 

Japanned...dls SOftlOftiO ft 

Double-Dointed Taoks.85 ft 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dls 50ftl0 ft 

Wire Brads and Nails.See Nalls, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. K. ft E. Mfg. Oo.'t Uet.. ..dis 6 OIVIO ft 

Tab BBreru.—Common and Rio,.dis iKktio ^ 

ives’ Tap Borers.dls 88)4ft5 ft 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls SOftiO G^ ft 

Clark's.dls 88H G 85 ft 

Tapea* Measurlag.—American.dls 26fti0 ft 

Spring.dU40ft 

Cbesterman’s.Regular list dls 25 G SO ft 

Thermometera.—Tin Case. .dls 80 G SOftiO ft 

Thimble Mkelna.—See Skeins. 

Tleot Bale, 

Steel wire. Standard list...dls 50fti0ft5 ft 

Tinner#* Hheara* dko 

Shears and Sn'ps tP. 8. ft W.)...,.dls 80 G $5 1 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. Malllnson ft Co.dis 834f 

Tinware. 

Stamped, Japanned A Pieced, list Jan. 20.1*' i. 

. .dl9 70ftl0 G/0ftl0ft6 ft 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, dke, 

Stoddard’s Llghtnliig Ire Upsetters..dls 15ft 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender..dls 16 ft 

TobMCGo Vo^ters, 

Enterprise Urg. Ca (Champion).dls 20ftl0 G 80 ■* 

Wood Bottom. ..B dos $6.00 G $5.26 

AH Iron..B dos $4.26 

Nashua Look Co.*b .B dos $18.00, dls 50 g 56 ft 

Wilson’s. .dls 55 ( 

Sargent’s...B dos $24, dls 55ftl0 < 

Acme. .B dos $20.00, dU 40 ft 

’rransom jlII ters 

Wollensak’s Patent Iron Bronsed.dls 60 ft 

Relher’s tironsea Iron Hods list Jan. 1,1887.dl« 60ft2 i 
Relber’s Real Bronse or Nickel Plate, list Jan. l, 

1887 .dt8 60ft2 4 

Excelsior.dls 60ftl0ft2 1 

Shaw’s.dip 60ft 10 

Parson’s UnIversaL....dls40G40ftl0s 

Crown and Star.dls 50 « 

Traps. 


Newbonse..dls 85 G 40ft6 ft 

oneldr. Pattern.....dls 70 G 7lft5 ft 

Game. Blake’s Patent..dls ftOftiOat ft 

Mouse and Rat— 

Moose. Wood Cboxer......B dos holes. ]1G12> 

Mouse, Round Wire.B dos $L50, dls 10 ft 

Mouse, Cage. Wire. B dos $2.50, dls 10 % 

Mouse. Catch-'em-allve. B dos $2.50. dls 16 ft 

Mouse, ” Bonansa”.B gross $10 nei 

Mouse. Delusion. B gross IIAOO, dU 15 ft 


Rat. •• Decoy •. ..B gross $ 10 .M. dte 10 ft 

Hotchklgg Metallic Mooss, 6 -hole traps....B dos W 
In full cases.. dos 76# 

Trowels. 

Lothrop’s Brick and Plasteiing...dliffi ft 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.v.* 

Disston’s Brick and Plasterings.sdls 86 G 5 

Peace’s Plastering.Ow*®} 

Clement ft Maynard’a..-illk *5 } 

Rose’s Brick.®isl5 G«0ft 

Braoe’s Brick. 

WorraU’s Brick and Plastering.dts $0 ft 

Garden. .a. 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese.dls 85 ft 

Trucks, Warehous^dke. 

B. ft L. Block Ca’s list, 1^ -----...dls 40 ft 

Tabes. Boiler.—bee Pipe 

Twine. ^ 

No. 0. Flax Twine, M and 4 b BaUs. ...ffi# W .. 

No. IS, “ *' 34 and 4 " —.21# 20 # .. 

No. if, •• *• 5 and 4 “ .«18# 88 # ... 

No. 24. ” •' Mend 4 “ ..«18# ^ .. 

Na 86 , •• •' 3 And 4 ;; ...w 

No. 264, Mattrass. 4 And 4 “ . 

Chalk Line, Cotton. 4 b Balls... 86 # 

Mason Lins, Linen, 4 “ . . . 

8 -Ply Hemp, 4 and 4 b Balls (Spring Twine). .....IW^ 

8 -Ply Hemp, 14 b BalU. 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to b.15# GIW 

^ 8 . 4 and 6 Ply Jnte. 4 b Balls. 

Paper.**dG 14# 

Cotton Mops-6.0,18 and 15 b to doo.18# 

VsoBd Box... dlsOOG 6 Cft 6 ft 

Ftshifft Norris Double Bersw.“fiS! 

Stephens’.... 

Parker’S. .dis B)G 25 ft 

Wilson’s. 

Howard’s... 

Bonney's....— .-dls tOftlO ft 

Millers Falls. 

sargenA.dis softi^j 

Backos and UflS^..djlfSS 

Double Screw Lea.. • • K J 

Prsntiss.dls 80ft6 G W ft 

Slmpsou4 Adjustable...tt 40 ft 

fionney’a Nos. 8 ft 8 .B dos $16.00. dls 4 ftlO ft 

sSSSS’s^ :;dG 88 HftlOGM 

Steam’s SUent Saw Vises.dls 38t^G 85 ft 

Hopkins*.B dos $17.50 

Combination Hand Vise.B gro, $48jpo 

Cowell Hand V’ses.S! 

Bauer’s Pipe V|ge« .dla 10 ft 

. 

., do, H 00 . dl. «6 » 

Washer Cut tare. ^ 

Smith’s Patent..B dot $1^00, dU^K^ J 

Jvdmson’s...B dos $1L00, dls 8^4 % 

Penny’s ..«B doaPoL$14; JaP'J, $W..dtoMft 

Appleton’s .B dos $16.00, dls J 

Bonney’s .. dlsSOftiOft 

Waehora. 

Slse.. 4 6-16 

'Vasbers. 7 54 t 

In lots less than 800 b, B b. add 4#. 6 *b boxes 

W^edgea,—Iron.J » JHJ 

Steel ...B b4 # 

Well Bnckete, Oalvaalaed. 

HUl’A.B dos .,12 at.. $4.26; 14 OL, 1^ 

Iron Clad. f .B doa, 14 qt., G 

Whiting’S Flat Iron Band.♦ 

Whiting’s Wired Top.B dos $4.W G k 86 

Well Whoela-« in., $8J$5; 10 in.. $ 2 . 70 * ism,. 
$ 8 . 2 f . 

Wire. 

’Ttf kM. Br. * Ann.. No, 0 v> W.dU ’OklOW J 

Market. Coppered, Noa 0 to 18 ..... .dls ^OGJpftft ft 

Market, aalvanlsed, Noa 0 to 18.......dls 66A5 « 

Market Tln’d. Tinned Usr Nos. 0 to 1$ . -dls eljft ft 

Stone Br. ft Aim’d. Nos. 10 to 18. ..dls 724G724ft6 ft 

Stone. Bright ftAnn’d, Noe. 19 to 26 .dis 75 G 7 &ft 5 ft 

Stone. Br ft Ann’d. lioe. 27 to 36.dls 76Ai0ft6 ft 

Stona Tln’d. Ttn’d list, Noa 18 to 86 ..di 8 70 a 70 ftl 0 1 
Tinnwl Broom Wlra Noa 18 to 84 .g 1» 7CAtG 0ftl0 I 

Galvanised Fence......... . 

Annealed Fenoa Noa 8 ft 0 ....^ J,*? Z5 J 

Annealed Grape. Noa 10 to 14.. .. its ^ ft 

BrSs ^rJaal8.’«4.dis 

Copper, list Jan. 18,18384. . . jlis 20 G 25 ft 

Wbe on Spools....dis 66 % 

Mailn's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40 ft 

Malln’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dU 80 ft 

Cast Steel Wire. 

Stnhe' Steel W)xo... .........«$S.OO to ft, ^ $0ft 

Steel Music Wlra Noa 18 to 80... W#Jf » 

tor^lre Safety Guards.B1000 $0.00, dls 95 « 

Wire Olotnes Lluea See Llnea 
Wire Clotk, netting, dec. 

Painted Screen Cloth. No. 8 *. B IWsq U. .$1.00 

Painted Scre»*n Cloth, No 83. B 100 sq. ft.$2.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting .aU 70ftl0 G 76ft 

W Ire C4oode.-P««* Brlghi Wire Goooa 

Wire Rope.-Use May i. 1880.dls 384 ft 

Wrenches.—Amenean Adjnstable.dls 46 » 

BiSte?’! Agitable .dls 40A 0 G M < 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dli 40fti G M ft 

Coes’ Genuine. •• dis 66 ^ % 

Coes' " Mechanics’”.! 

Girard Standard. •••..-■• j... 

LamsoD ft Sessions’ Engineers’.dls OOftlO ft 

Lamson ft Sessions’ Sta n dard .dls 70ftl0 ft 

Coes Pattern, Wrougnt.1 

Girard Agrlcultnr^ I .din gOGSOftSt 

Lamson ft Sessions’ AgrionlturaL.. f 
Sterling Wrought... ...J 

Demit ft Call’s Patent Combination.dU 36 ft 

Bern's ft Call’s Merrick’s Pattern .dls M ft 

Bemls ft Call’s Brigg’s Patt^-. .ii*%S f 

Bern Is ft Call's Cylinder or Gas Pipe .^ 40M % 

Bemis ft Call's Vo. 3 Pipe.S 

Aiken’s Pocket i Bright). $6 00, dls 60ftl0ft 

The Favorite Pocket (Bright).B dos $4.00. dls 40^ 

Welv’er 8 Patent Combination. •••::• ** f 

Boardman’s.dls 2t ftlO ft 

Always Heady. 5 

Donohne’s Engineer.. .dli lOGlO ft 

Walker § . 2 

Diamond. .dls 40 ft 

Diamond Patent Steel ...dls40 f 

Wrlngere, Clothes, 

LUt J an. 10 a 8»8 $ 2.00 off. 

Wroi^ht Goode. 


H 4 4 1 


et«>l<<«Hook».* 0 .. I, % 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September 20, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

SEPTEIVlBER 19, 1888. 

The following quotation! are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IBON AND STKEIi. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

nn..T.T:; '■»«® 

•Refined Iron: 

9^ to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. X 9^ to in..V IP lb 2.10 <a * 8^ 

4^ to 6 m. X ^ to 1 in .1 

1 to 6 in. X ^ and 5*16.lb 2.30 2 

Rods—and 11-16 round and sq..^ lb 2.20 2.3^ 

Bands—1 to6 x 3-16 to No. 12.lb 2.30 a 2.4^ 

Burden Best ” Iron, base price. .%i lb 8.00 a ... f 
Burden's H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

price..^Ib 280@ — f 

‘‘Ulster” . lb lb 3.10 a....^ 

Norway .4.00 © 5.00^ 

Iffercbant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open- Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price In small lots..24^^ a M 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lotsB^^f a ^ 
Best Otst Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lota..(8l 6^ 

For Ciasslflcation and Fxtraa adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste«*l Association of the United States. June l, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store, 

Common American. _R. G- Cleaned. 


Not wider than I 

Not longer than! 

And longer thanj 

1 OA f 


•?*!> 

1 Ud rwi i 


QA 1 

1 

1 ja 

QA 

1 «A_Oft_ 

1 _ 

QA 


1 

QA 

Over 84 in.wide* 


10 to'16. ^ lb 2.75 2.80^ # 8je5 


4.00 (a.f 

2d qual. 

. 4.88 (3^.# 

. 4.75 @. 4 

. 5.12 (a . 4 

. 5.48®. 4 

5.86 ® . . ..i 


^<a7f 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted bv the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


N 

N 

M 

N 

O 

O 

O 

o 



CO 


B 

o 

B 

i 

'!• 

«o 



ec 




25 

25 

26 

27 

25 

25 

26 

28 

25 

25 

27 

29 

25 

26 

28 

30 

25 

27 

29 

31 

25 

28 

80 

82 

25 

80 

82 

87 

26 

81 



27 



28 




30 





L 


17 to 2C .lb 2.85 ® 3 00^ 8.26 ® 8.50 

glto24.VB>8.00 ® S.lOf 8.60 ®- 

25 and 26.... W lb 3 20 <A .... 8.50 ®. 

27 ..^ lb 8.35 @ 8.3^ 8.75 * 

28 .V lb 8.60 ®. t 

B 

OalT'd, 14 to 20, 9 lb. '4.60 ® .. . 

<}aly’d, ilto24,flb,4.87H(a . •- 
Galv'd, 26 to 26, $ lb. 6 25 ® ... 

Oalv'd, 27. IP D, 6.62Hi ® .... 

•Galv’d, 28. lb, 6.00 ®- _ 

Patent Planished.V lb A lOf B, 94 

Russia.V ® ® 104 

American Cold ^Ued B. B.IP lb 54 

Bonllsli Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.IR lb 15 

Extra Cast ..V lb 1^^^ 17 

BesTbouhle Shear.ip lb 15 . 

Blister, Ist quality.V lb 1^4# 

German Steel, B^t. lb 10 

2d quaUty.§lb 9 

8d quaUty. .V 8 

Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality.lb 15 

2dquahty.^ lb 14 r 

8d quality.IP lb 12^4 

MBTAIiS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs..W 

•Straits. Pigs.- 2^ 

English, Pigs.24V44 

Straits in Bars. w4 

Tin Platea. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.25.75 @ |6 00 

•» • . ..IC, 12x18.6.00 6.25 

“ IC, 14 x 20 . 6.76 ® 6.00 

“ •» .tC, 20 x 28.12.28®12..‘0 

“• ” .... ..ti, 10x14.7.25® 7.60 

* “ .IX,12*12.7.50® 7.76 

“ IX, 14 x 20.. 7 25 ® 7.60 

“ •* .IX, 20 X 28.15.26 ® 15 60 

* ** .DC, Vm X 17. 5.60 ® 5.75 

« *• .DX, 12J4X17.7.00® 7 26 

CaUand Grade.IC, lOx 14.26.00 

“ “ .IC, 12x12. 6 26 

“ “ ..IC. 14x20. 5.00 

•• ** IX, 10x14. 7.60 

“ •• IX, 12x12. 7.75 

‘ « IX, 14x20 7.60 

Allaway Grade.IC, 10 x 14.$6.25 ® .. 

« “ .IC, 12x12.'5.60® .... 

“ .IC, 14 x 20 . 5.26® .... 

•* .IC, 20 x 28. 10.75® ... 

“ IX. 10x14. 6.26® .... 

“ ....IX, 12x 12 . 6 50® .... 

“ IX, 14 X 20 . 6.25 ® .... 

“ “ IX, 20 x 28. 12.50 

“ ” ...DC, 12V6 X 17. 5.00® ... 

“ “ . .DX, 1^x17. 6.00® .... 

Coke Plates —Bright. 

Bteel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20 . 25.00 ® .... 

10 x 20 . 7.50 ® 7.66 

20x28.10.25 ^ ... 

IX, 10 X 14, 14 X 20. ... 5.75 

BV Grade.—1C, 10 x 14. 14 x 20. ..4.70 ® . . 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.-lC, 14x20.f4.«2H ® ... 

20 x 28 . 9!»® - 

' IX, 14 x 20 . 5.62^® .... 

20 x 28.11.87H® .... 

Abecame Grade.—1C, 14 x 20 . 4.50 ® — 

20x28. 9.00® .... 

DC, 14x20.. 5.50® ... 

20 x^..10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 X 26.112 sheets. .$12.50 ® 

TTY, 14 X 28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 ® 

TXX, 14x31.112 sh ets .14.25® 

Copper. 

Duty:* Pig, fBar and Ingot. 4^; Old Copper, 8< 
Manufactuied (including all articles of 
which Coupe jis a component of chief value), 
461 ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

.f.Ake.® I8f ^ 

“ Anchor ” Brand.... —.® 17.50^ 


All Bath Tub Sheeto. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz* 

Per pound.. $0.28 0.30 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % Inch diameter and over, per 

pound. 

Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 Inches 
diameter Inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inchea diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 

CoS*©? Sardl^lled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. _ 

Copper Bottoms^ Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to I2 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 3 cents per 
pound additioniU. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,19 and 14 x 48 

each. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 50 

in.), f Hichi .15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 58 

in.), each.18f 

For tinning boiler sites, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 62 

in.) each.,_ • • ••■;. 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot...... • • -2^# 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 . ..Net 

Brmas and Copper Tabos. 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

■ - ^ ^ .47^ 

” ” 41# 

» “ 89# 

“ “ 87# 

“ .86# 

“ •* 84# 

“ •* .81# 


94 inch F b... 

. ..60# 9 

** ”... 

....44# V 

0 “ ”... 

....42# J 

H “ “ ••• 

....40# 9 

% ” ” ... 

...89# i 

1 ” ” ... 

...87# 1 

m ” ” .. 

....84# G 


Boll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 ® 15 $ 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 ^ 1001b. 

Western Spelter.. ^ 

' Berynport ”. 


. 7 %® 


% 




Corporation Cocks, ** Moeller ** Pattern, from 

l^^tern list.65A10At 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks—‘0&10&2 

Compression Basin Cocks..50&10&2 

O)mpre«.slon Basin and Sink 0>cks.50A10A2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50&10d2 

Compres-ion Double Basin and 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.S^lOftt 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Fill Cocks, 

8toi>8, Hopper Cocks. Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks. .50A10d2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55A10d2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.5.5&10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Rasm 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valve**, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Action Baskets.56A10A2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints snd Strainers 55A10d2 
Boiler Couollngs, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25. dislO 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20.. .dls 10 
Water Bacic Valve and Plain Couphngs, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions. 56&l0g 

Union Jomts.60A1042 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides...65A10A2 

Hose Goods .66&10A2 


Steam and 


Gaa Fitters’ 
Iron WorM. 


and 


Bertl 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2^# V lb. 

600 ib casks. 

Per lb. 

liead. 

Duty; Pig, $2 ^ 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# lb. Pipe 
and Sheets, 3# ^ lb. 

American. 

Newark. 

Bar. W 

Pipe, subject to trade discount.7^# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15^ 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount.45e 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 8ir 

Solder. 

U ® ^ (Guaranteed). 16# 

Extra Wiping.13# 

The prices of the many other qualit'es of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composiiioii. 

Antimony. 

Cookson....^ lb 1394 ® U# 

HalleUs . ” IIH# 

Plumbeva’ Brass B orb. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55&10&2 

Ground stops. Hydrant Cocks, Ac.65A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.55&10&2 


Discount 
pmr cent 

Brass Globe Valves.6011042 

Finished Brass Globe Valvee. with FkiiBhed 

Brass Wheels.4041041 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

0041042 

Brass Globe Angie and Ck>mer Valves.... .6041042 

Brass Radiator Angle Valvee. 6041042 

Brass Radiator Angle Valvee. Frink'e Patent. 

tsn41042 

Brass Croee and C!beck Valves.. ...6041042 

Brass Check Valves.6041042 

Brass Hose Valvee. .6041042 

Braes and Iron Frink Valvee. 6041042 

Braae Safety Valvee..SilSS 

Braes Vacuum Valves. 50410« 

Brass Whistle Valvee.6041042 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

5041042 

Brass Butterfly end Throttle Valvee.5041042 

Brass Pump Valves. 

Brass Steam Cocks. 57)^1042 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.. . • • 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cum. . 

oodtiOttS 

Brass Hollow Plug, Tallow and Globe Oil 

Brass Lubricators. . SSiJSS 

Brass Air Valvee.521JSB 

Brass Air Cocks. 

Brass Gauge Cocks.66410W 

Brass Cylinder (jocks and Steam Bibbs.. .5041042 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.6041042 

Brass TestPumpe.... 

Brass Stesm Fittings, Bough.6U41042 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished. 

Brass Union Joints.6041042 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipnles .. . .6641042 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 6641042 

Iron Body Globe, Angle, Cross and Check 

Valvee ... 6541042 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves. 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 66410^ 

All Iron Valves. 0641042 

IHlseellaneons. 

Discount 
per cent 

Cast Iron Fitting.70410 

Plugs and Bushings.75410 

Malleable Iron Unions..0714 

Malleable Iron Fittings.25 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Pamters’.W 1b 22 ® 24# 


Ordii 
Black, Ivory Drop, 


"fSe:-. 


best. 


0 # 

. 12 ® 15# 


Black Paint, In oil.kegs, 8#; assorted cans, 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best.40 ® »# 

“ •* “ in oil.45® 65# 

“ Chinese dry .^ JK 

Brown, Spamsh. 

“ Van Dyke.10®lw 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans, 9#; kera. 7# 

Green, (jhrome . 15®^ 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 ® o# 

Green, Paris....good, beet. ^ 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 80#; best,^ 

Iron ‘'amt. Bright Red. ... .V lb ^# 

Iron Paint, Brown .V b Im 

Iron Paint, Purple.; 

Iron Paint, Ground In oil. Bright Red — I? » 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red.V b 6m 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.V b 5m 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.F b W 

Litharge.--M 

Mrnerm Paints.8 ® w 

Orange Mineral.-W 

Red Lead. American.i ’A* 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.65 @ fl.TO 

Red Venetian in oil.osst’d cans, 11# ; 

Red Indian Dry..9f ' 

Rose Pink.. 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, September 2 7, 1888. 


Duplex Pnmp with Receirinir Tank. 

We show on this page a duplex pump 
with receiving tank built by the Volker & 
Felthousen Mfg. Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and designed for use in draining 
radiators, heaters, steam jackets, &c., and | 
feeding the water of condensation direct 


The Priestman Petroleum Engine in 
the United States: 

Those of our readers who have more at¬ 
tentively followed the developments in 
connection \Mth engines other than steam 
will be interested to know that arrange¬ 
ments are lx ing made for the sale of the 


moreover, being a prominent claim^ made 
for the Priestman engine. So far as the 
mechanical details of the engine are con¬ 
cerned, we would refer our readers to a de¬ 
scription published in our issue of June 
14. We will briefly repeat Jhere, how¬ 
ever, that the engine is single-acting, 
with an explosion at every second^revo- 



DUPLEX PUMP WITH RECElViNG TANK AND AUTOMATIC ATTACHMENT, BUILT BY THE VOLKER A 

FELTHOUSEN MFG. COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


to the steam boiler. It does away with 
the expense and annoyance of traps and 
returns the condensed steam to the boiler 
as fast as it accumulates in the receiver 
above the pump. The variation of the 
steam pressure does not affect it, and it 
stops tne usual water hammer in pipes. 
The pump and receiver, moreover, serve a 
grood purpose in regulating bnne circulat¬ 
ing in refrigerating machinery and other 
sinhilar uses. The water cannot accumu¬ 
late in any quantity, as it lifts afloat which 
opens the steam-valve to the pump, thereby 
starting the pump, which forces it to the 
point desired. The details of the arrange¬ 
ment are clearly shown in the ill tstration. 


patents in the United States of the Priest- 
man petroleum engine, which at present 
is performing very satisfactorily in Eng¬ 
land. Through the courtesy of Mr. Rob¬ 
ert O. Ritchie, who represents the English 
syndicate now controlling the American 
patents, we were favored last week with 
an exhibition of two of the engines in 
actual working condition at 106 Washing¬ 
ton street. New York. 

One of the engines shown is rated at 
four and the other at one horse-power, and 
both strikingly illustrate the advantages 
of motors of their class, such as simplicity, 
ease of management ami ready adaptation 
to any locality, great economy of oil, 

C 


lution, the charge being lighted Lby a 
spark from an induction coil worked by a 
single large cell. A supply of oil suffi¬ 
cient for a day’s work is held in a tank in 
the engine base, and from there is con¬ 
ducted through a spray-pipe to a vapor¬ 
izer, which, when starting, is heated by a 
small lamp, but afterward by the exhaust. 
A suitable supply of air also is admitted 
to the vaporizer, the proportion of air to 
petroleum being adjustable, so as to insure 
a proper explosive mixture. The charge 
is taken into the cylinder at the outstroke 
of the piston and compressed at the next 
instroke. At the following outstroke it is 
fired, and the exhaust takes place during 
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the fourth stroke, The action in this respect 
is simUar to that of the Otto ga.s engine. A 
valve in the inlet-pipe prevents the propa¬ 
gation of the explosion back into the 
vaporizer. There is no slide-valve, prop¬ 
erly speaking, but simply an exhaust- 
valve, which is worked by an eccentric. 
To the eccentric rod is attached, by means | 
of an insulating handle, a metal knob, 
which describes a oath somewhat resem¬ 
bling an ellipse, and is so placed that once 
in every revolution of the eccentric—that i 
is to say, once in every second revolution . 
of the crank, it bridges two metal springs 
which are insulated from each other and 
from the framework of the engine, and | 
which form the terminals of the primal^ 
circuit of the induction coil. By this! 
means once every second revolution the i 
induction coil is set going and the charge 
fired at the right moment. It is claimed 
that no lubrication is re(iuired for the cyl¬ 
inder, the petroleum vapor serving to keep 
the surfaces in good condition. 

Any of the refined varieties of petro¬ 
leum can be succc'isfully used, and crude 
oil has also been used with the best re 
suits. As to the actual oil consumption, 
we have before us a report of a test made a 
few months ago by Sir William Thomson. 
The figures, which he obtained with- 
an engine loaded by means of a brake, 
with slightly more than six horse-power, 
showed a consumption of 1.71 pints per 
hour per brake horse-power. The whole 
of the oil is consumed and not only the 
lighter portions, so that there is no useless 
residuum. In view of the fact that the 
engine is said to show great regularity of 
running, it would appear to be well 
adapted to electric lighting purposes aside 
from its general utility in other directions, 
and in fact we are told that this is one of ' 
the uses to which it has been put with I 
eminent success. With an early sale of 
the patents, it is not unlikely that the 
manufacture of the engine will soon be 
carried on here, a result to which small 
power users will, no doubt, look forward 
with interest. 

The Loomis Fuel Gas 
Plant at Tacony. 

The Loomis Gas Machinery Company 
have nearly completed the plant built by 
them under the patents of Burdett Loomis, 
of Hartford, Conn., at Tacony, Pa., in con¬ 
nection with ^the saw and file works of 
Henry Disston & Sons, at that place, a sub¬ 
urb of Philadelphia. While this particu¬ 
lar plant is housed in a corrugated iron 
building, 40 feet by 98 feet, a works of the 
same capacity would only require a struct¬ 
ure of 22 feet by 60 feet. Among the 
numerous systems designed to meet the 
growing demand for gaseous fuel for 
domestic and factory use that of Mr. 
Loomis, has occupied a prominent place. 
For three years a Loomis plant for manu¬ 
facturing illuminating gas has been in op¬ 
eration at Cottage City, Mass., while the 
first fuel gas plant has been running regu¬ 
larly for over a year at the works of the 
John Rus.sell Cutlery Company, at Turn¬ 
er’s Falls. The works at Tacony have 
been in partial operation for some time 
ast, while a large fuel plant is being 
uilt in connection with the Addyston 
Pipe and Foundry Company, at Addyston, 
Ohio, near Cincinnati. A contract has 
been closed lately for a large plant for 
manufacturing gas for factory and city 
use for Akron, Ohio, an illuminating 
works for Kenosha, Wis., and a fuel plant 
for the Waltham Watch Company, at Wal¬ 
tham, Mass., to furnish gas for all their 
boilers, or forging, crucibles, annealing fur¬ 
naces, soldering, tempering, &c. 

The leading point in which the Loomis 
system differs from other methods of manu¬ 
facturing water gas is that the generator is 


run by down draft during the penod when I 
the coal is being brought to incandescence 
to decompose the steam passed through it 
in an opposite direction to manufacture 
water gjis. The process therefore consists 
of two distinct periods, producing two 
products—one, generator ga.s made during 
the period of “blasting" when air is 
drawn through a column of fuel down¬ 
ward by an e.xhauster; second, water gas, 
produced by allowing steam to enter from 
below into the column of incandescent 
fuel, being carried off by a series of tuy¬ 
eres in the generator above the fuel line. 
The advantages claimed for the down-draft 
system are that when the coal is being 
made hot during the blasting period, pre¬ 
liminary to the manufacture of water gas 
proper, the volatile gjises passing down 
through the hot coal are fixed. In other 
words, the troublesome tars, &(*., are 
dccomjiosed The down-draft system, it 
j is claimed, tends also to reduce dinkering, 
there is no poking from the top, and the 
coal is charged during the blasting where- 
ever spots of fire l>egin to show. 

I The Tacony plant consists of four gen- 
‘ erators, having a 9-foot outside diameter, 
6-foot diameter fire-box, and 14-foot hight, 
i with a fire-brick grate and an air-tight 
charging hopper Connected with the 
I ash-pit IS a vertical cooler, 2 feet in diame¬ 
ter and 18 feet high, the generaior gas 
I being drawn through its 30 tubes by a 
No. 3 Boot’s exhauster, the office of the 
cooler being to reduce the temfierature of 
the generator gas made during the blasting 
period to 500 to 600 degrees. In this 
manner the injuriouF effects upon the ex¬ 
hauster of sudden and great fluctuations 
in temperature are avoided. The water 
in the cooler i.s used to feed the boilers, so 
tnat the heat is not wasted. The rest of 
the plant consists of a Heine boiler, set to 
be run with generator gas, which fur¬ 
nishes steam for t^vo 9 x l2 engines, made 
by the Phoenix Iron Works, to drive the 
four exhausters, one engine being used 
for the day turn, and the other for the 
night shift. There was being built, too, 
at the time of our visit a set of retorts of 
special design for manufacturing illuminat¬ 
ing gas with the water gas as a basis, the 
founaations for the purifier being com¬ 
pleted while the last touches were being 
put to two holders, one of 20,000 cubic 
feet capacity for water gas, and one of 
30,000 cubic feet capacity to be used for 
illuminating gas. Now it is being em¬ 
ployed to measure the miantity of genera¬ 
tor gas comsumed ana made. We may 
mention that the company have laid over a 
mile of pipe in the village of Tacony, and 
that a number of houses have their connec¬ 
tions completed for fuel gas. The com¬ 
pany have fitted up a .room with stoves, 
lamps, &c., to show the dome.stic applica¬ 
tions of the gas. 

Turning now to the results obtained, it 
is stated that the relative proportions of 
generator and water gas show a production 
of 130,000 to 140,000 cubic feet of the 
former and from 40,000 to 50,000 cubic 
feet of the latter, according to the charac¬ 
ter of the coal used. Any kind of bitu¬ 
minous or semi-bituminous slack coal may 
be employed. So far as the employment 
of anthracite culm is concerned, we are^ 
advised that since the Tacony plant was 
built specially for bituminous coal it has 
not been determined how far it is possible 
to go with it as a part of the mixture. 
Thus far the maximum has been two-thirds 
of anthracite culm and one-third of bitu¬ 
minous coal. The 6-foot generators at 
Tacony each have a capacity for gasifying 
8 tons of coal per 24 hours, and it is esti¬ 
mated that the size now contemplated for 
subsequent plants, 7 foot diameter of fire¬ 
box, will convert 10 tons daily into gas. 
When running on generator gas alone as 
large an amount of steam is introduced 
into the generator as is consistent with a 
continuous run, so that the product is a 


gas w hich practically is intermediate be¬ 
tween the ordinaiy' Siemens producer gas 
and pure water gas. The Tacony plant, 
which was built under the supervision of 
Mr. 8. T. Williams, general manager of 
the steel works of Messrs. Disston & Sons, 
has been used for some time past to test 
the value of fuel gas in its application to 
the different departments of these works. 

At the time of our visit the striking dif¬ 
ferences in the convenience of using solid 
and gaseous fuel were well illustrated in 
the forge and hardening .shoos of the 
works. In the file forging shop a number 
of the gas and coal forges were at work, 
though the latter are being taken out as 
rapidly as possible. The contrast in clean¬ 
liness, ease of supervision, comfort to the 
men and uniformity of heating was re¬ 
markable, and even though the compara¬ 
tive cost hjis not yet been ascertained, these 
incidental important advantages would in¬ 
sure the employment of gas even if there 
w ere a balance against it. In the saw hard¬ 
ening department one furnace has l>een re¬ 
modeled to use gas, and others are follow¬ 
ing. There, too, the same feature's are 
striking, being coupled besides with a de¬ 
cided gain in the amount of w'ork one man 
can do and with the advantage that the 
entire handling of coal and of ashes is dis¬ 
pensed with, and that it becomes possi¬ 
ble to economize considerably in floor 
space. For some time past Loomis gen¬ 
erator gas has been used in a Siemens re¬ 
heating furnace with a 7 x 12 foot 
hearth, used in connection with an 18-inch 
bar mill. According to the superintend¬ 
ent, its superiority over ordinary Siemens 
producer gas has been w^ell showm in the 
smaller consumption of gas and in the more 
rapid and better working of the furnace. 
Permanent connections are now* being 
made with the main mill, and within a 
week fuel gas will be used exclusively. 
Gas flues are being laid to connect with 
all boilers in the steel works, and in a few 
weeks they, too, will be fired with genera¬ 
tor gas. Thus far the latter only has been 
employed. Later on a practical demon¬ 
stration is to be made witn the use of pure 
water gas in a Siemens furnace. It is 
claimed that the saving of labor in running 
these Loomis generators on generator gas 
over the Siemens producers is very large, 
one man doing the w ork of three; and the 
gas is made under pressure and can be car¬ 
ried to any number of furnaces, direct, 
without use of stack draft and the flow 
regulated perfectly. 

[ Honthem Pig Iron Freights. —The 

Southern Railway and Steamship Associa¬ 
tion, under date of the 18th inst., have 
issued a new schedule of freight rates, to 
take effect on October 1st, the following 
being the principal rates, all per ton of 
2268 pounds: 

SheflSeld 

Birming- Chatta- and 
ham. noogtL Florence. 

rhicago, Detroit, 

Hegew isch, 

Grand Crossing, 

Peoria, Puli- 


LUUU, ^UUlrU 

Bend. 

$4.15 

$3.90 

$3.90 

A)le^heny\ Bell- 
aire, Pitts¬ 
burgh , S t e u - 
benviUe,Wheel- 
insr .*. 

4.80 " 

4.:io 

4.56 

Cincinnati. 

2.90 

2.40 

2.65 

Columbus, Day- 
ton . 

8.65 

3.15 

3.40 

East 8t. Louis, 
Belleville, St. 
Louis. 

3.40 

8.15 

2.95 

Ind ianap oils, 
Terre Haute... 

3.40 

3.15 

3.15 

Kansas City, Lea¬ 
venworth, 8 t . 
Joseph, Atchi¬ 
son . 

5.98 

5.9K 

5.53 

Louisville, East 
Oiiro. 

2.65 

2.40 

2.40 

Spring^eld, Ill., 
Bloominf^n 

4.40 

4.15 

4.15 


The Queen and Crescent route have issued 
a circular announcing an advance of 16 
cents a ton over their tariff No. 7, dated 
August 1, 1888, to go into effect October 1. 
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per ceot. of the initial steam pressure. By 
this back pressure not only is the piston 
^eatiy retarded in its upward stroke, but, 
when cushioning occurs, it commences 
upon nearly full steam pressure, instead of 
upon atmospheric, and a leak would need 
be very serious and the upward tendency 
of the piston very persistent to neutralize 
this powerful persuader a^nst further 
motion. When the valve is reversed, so 
as to exhaust the steam below and allow 
the hammer to fall freely, the upper port 
is open its full area and escaping steam 
enters from below the upper end of the 
cylinder. 

The housings, which carry the cylinder 
and furnish a guide for the hammer, are 
secured to the bed by four bolts passing 
down through the bed to pockets, in 
which are the nuts, kept from jarring loose 
by rubber washers. The screws, by means 
of which they are adjusted laterally, to 
compensate for wear on the hammer, pass 
through wrought-iron poppets, let into the 
bed in the same manner as the four pop¬ 
pet screws shown in the cut for holmng 
th(‘ die. The cylinder is secured to the 
housings in a similar manner. In order to 
prevent the hammer from descending when 
steam is turned off a latch is provided in 
the right-hand housing, as shown, which 
is so connected with the hand lever, which 
operates the valve, as to be moved out of 
the way when the hammer is allowed to 
fall. When steam is on no such support 
is necessary. The other general details 
are: Extreme width of bed, 7\ feet; 
weight of bed, 25,000 pounds; width be¬ 
tween housings, 48 inches; extreme bight, 
12 feet. Total weight, 45,000 pounds. 


The Forty-Mile Limit for Plttsbnrgh 
Coal. —Several months ago the different 
railroads leading from Pittsburgh agreed 
to a rate of 90 cents per ton on all coal 
shipped within a radius of 40 miles of 
Pittsburgh to the lake ports. For some 
time past the Pittsburgh operators have 
claim^ that firms outside the 40-mile 
limit are securing the benefits of the 90- 
cent rate, and these, it is said, can have 
coal mined at from 25 to 80 cents per ton 
cheaper than operators nearer Pittsburgh. 
At the last meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Railroad Coal Association a committee was 
apjxiinted to protest against the abuse. 
The new scale of 79 cents per ton to bo 
paid the miners goes into effect November 
1, as per agreement of the Interstate con¬ 
vention of miners and operators held in 
this city the first of the year. It will be 
an advance of 5 cents per ton over the 
present rate. 

A press dispatch dated 8t. Louis, Sep¬ 
tember 18, re^s as follows: On October 
1 a general strike of the coal miners in 
the St. Louis district will be inaugurated, 
and unless the operators back down from 
the position taken to day, 40 mines will 
be shut down. All the mines are located 
in Illinois, and Belleville is the center of 
the district. The mines are nearly all 
controlled by a trust called the Consoli¬ 
dated Coal Company. At a conven¬ 
tion of the miners held Saturday, 
in East St. Louis, a demand for 
an advance of 4 cent per bushel was made. 
This meant an increase of 50 cents a day. 
To-day a committee waited on the trust, 
presented the demand, and met with a fiat 
refusal. Then the committee gave notice 
of the strike. 


Ground was broken in Pullman, Ill., on 
the 18th inst., for the construction of the 
Pullman elejtric railway. A complete cir¬ 
cuit of the town will be made. The Van 
de Poele system will be used. The cars 
will be of the finest pattern made by the 
Pullman Palace Car Company. They will 
be about 30 feet long, and will contain 
smoking rooms, toilet apartments and 
other conveniences. 


New Steam Drop Press. 

We illustrate on this page a drop press 
recently bnilt by the E. W Bliss Com¬ 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y , for heavy stamp¬ 
ing purposes. The requirements of the 
case for which it was designed called for 
a hammer, which, together with the soft 
metal force to be attached, should weigh 
6000 pounds, and that a clear space of 48 
inches between guides should be had. The 
excessive weight to be lifted rendered the 


forged iron hammer head. The piston has 
two grooves turned into it, in which are 
inserted four tool steel packing rings, as 
rings made of any other material would 
not stand the jar to which they arc sub¬ 
jected. The piston, piston-rod and hammer 
weigh together 3000 |K)unds, and in opera¬ 
tion an additional weight of 3000 pounds 
of soft metal may be attached. The port 
at the upper end of the cylinder enters 4 
inches below the head, leaving this amount 
of space for cushioning on the up stroke. 


NEW STEAM DROP PRESS, BUILT BY THE E, W. BLISS COMPANY, 
. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


use of any of the mechanical appliances 
ordinarily used for the purpose of catching 
the rebound and lifting the hammer too 
uncertain and too easily subject to de¬ 
rangement from constant shock to be con¬ 
sidered available and recourse was had to 
direct steam pressure. 

The cylinder at the top is 16 inches bore 
by 24 inches effective stroke and is single 
acting. 8team is admitted at the lower end 
for lifting the hammer, but there is no 
pres-sure on top of the piston, except back 
pressure from the exhaust for the purpose 
of cushioning, as will be explained. The 
piston and piston-rod are forged from a 
single steel billet and the lower end of the 
rod, which is 7 inches in diameter, is 
turned slightly tapered and keyed into the 


As the machine is operated with 100 pounds 
of steam, it was thought necessary to pro¬ 
vide additional security against striking 
the head, especially as when the rings be¬ 
came a little leaky (and in this class of 
machinery it is impossible to keep it ab¬ 
solutely tight) the cushion pressure would 
be lost to some extent. To accomplish 
this the valve, which is of the piston type, 
and also fitted with tool steel packing 
rings, is so arranged that when steam is 
admitted to lift the piston the upper end 
of the cylinder is open to the exhaust 
through a port opening of only one one- 
thousandth of the area of the piston. This 
creates a back pressure on the up stroke 
which, when the piston reaches the point 
of passing the port, amounts to about 80 
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The Snow Belt Fastener. 

We show on this page several modifica¬ 
tions of a belt fastener, known as the Snow 
fastener, and put on the market by the 
Common Sense Belt Fastener Company, 
176 Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
principle of the device is at once apparent 
from the engravings and requires little ex¬ 
planation. 

Fig. 1 shows the simplest form, the 
gs being driven through the ends of the 
It, these being put on a block and 
clinched. By using a wooden block all 
danger of breaking the fiber of the belt is 
avoided. Fig. 2 represents a detachable 
tooth fastener made of Bessemer steel. 
The plate is case hardened so as not to 
bend or bruise in removing the teeth, the 
latter being annealed to bend and not 
break. The teeth are adjusted to the 
late and riveted with a rivet punch or 
ammer, requiring only a slight head so as 
to be easily driven out with a steel punch. 
For light single belts single teeth fasteners 
are recommended, while for heavy or 


payment of damages. The iStna Iron 
and Steel Works, however, have a charter 
of incorporation under that name, while 
Clark, Raflfer <& Co. were not incorporated 
under the name .£tna Iron Works, but 
merely adopted that to designate their eS^ 
tablishment. The conflicting claims aris- 
ii^ under this peculiar complication of 
afmirs will give the courts a little trouble 
to solve, with exact justice to the interests 
involved. 


Chicago Interstate Indnstrial Exposition. 


The entries at the Chicago Exposition 
this year are not so rich in machinery and 
mechanical appliances as those of previous 
years. A few macliines are shown in mo¬ 
tion, but the great bulk of the exhibitors 
evidently preferred to make a display of 
actual proaucts rather than iUustrate how 
they were made. It is a rich collection, 
however, in almost every lin*» of mechani¬ 
cal industry, comparing very favorably in 
that respect with its predecessors, and de¬ 


effective manner m winch tikey have been 
displayed to attract attentioB. 

Brown Bros. Mfg. Company, of Water- 
bury, Conn., have a umque exhibit of 
vault and sidew'alk lights. In the center 
of their section they have placed a frame¬ 
work of iron, 12 feet square and 2 feet hi^, 
studded with sidewalk li^ts. On 
as a pedestal they have placed a pyramid 
of iron framework, abcMit 4 feet high, with 
its faces also composed of sidewalk lights. 
Samples of vault covers, coal-hole covers 
and similar work are grouped about the 
central attraction. 

Schenck's Adjustable Fireback Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, Ill., have a large display of 
Westphal’s revolving screw, bolt and shot 
cases, and revolving self-draining flower 
stands. These are shown m a number of 
sizes, and form a very striking exhibit. 

The American Well Works, Aurora, 
Ill., have a well rig in place to 
show their method of sinking wells. They 
also exhibit samples of their well-boring 
appliances. A windmill of their latest pat- 
I tern is a conspicuous part of the display. 



Fig. 1 .—Common Sense fastener. 


THE SNOW BELT FASTENERS, MADE BY THE COMMON SENSE BELT FASTENER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


double leather belts two rows of teeth or 
double fasteners are desirable. 

In Fig. 8 we show a coupling of special 
type applied to one end of a double thick¬ 
ness Mt. The method of application is 
similar to that used in connection with the 
fastening illustrated in Fig. 2, hook rivets, 
however, being employed. In using this 
coupling the pegs of the belt are opened 
witn a suitable tool, and the fastener plate 
is inserted to the proper depth. Points 
are then marked and holes punctured with 
a pegging awl. The hook rivets are then 
driven and clinched as already described. 


Clark, Raffer & Co., of Chicago, who 
have for many years conducted an archi¬ 
tectural iron business under the name of 
the JStna Iron Works, have filed a bill 
against J. Louis Pfau of the same city, 
manager and secretary of the .^tna Iron 
and Steel Works, organized in 1880 to en¬ 
gage in a similar class of work. The 
complainants claim that the latter com- 
any, through the name they have adopted, 
ave been receiving orders intended for 
the former, and that their business is thus 
being seriously interfered with. The 
court is asked to restrain the defendants 
from using a name so similar to that under 
which the complainants have long been 
known, and to compel an accounting and 


montrating the possibility of keeping up an 
attractive array of exhibits from year toy ear. 

The Iowa Farming Tool Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, have made a very satisfac¬ 
tory shewing of their line of farm tools. 
In the center of their space they have 
erected a pyramid 8 feet square at the 
base and 80 feet high, which is covered 
with red cloth and hung from top to bot¬ 
tom with fancifully arranged samples of 
their hoes, forks, grain cradles, ox-bows, 
&c. A very handsome specimen of their 
tool rack, for use in displaying samples 
in stores, occupies a conspicuous position 
as part of the exhibit. 

The Wheeler Reflector Company, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., have a neatly arranged pavilion 
hung with various kinds of lamps to show 
the different styles of reflectors manufact¬ 
ured by them.* From the ceiling are sus¬ 
pended large reflectors with glass pen¬ 
dants, while the walls are fill^ with a 
great variety of lamps and reflectors in¬ 
tended for almost every use. 

The Meriden Britannia Company, Meri¬ 
den, Conn., have a very handsome pavilion, 
with a blue arched roof, black and gold 
posts, large plate glass windows, covering 
every side, and polished Tennessee marble 
panels in the base. The specimens of their 
work shown embrace the most artistic 
specimens of table-ware, worthy of the very 


The water used in the Exposition Building 
is all filtered in an enormous filter erected by 
the American Filter Company. The feed- 
water for the exposition boilers is heated 
to *210° F by the Miller heater and puri¬ 
fier furnished by the same company. 

Small electric motors are displayed by 
the Belding Electric Motor and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago, and the C. & C. Electric 
Motor Company, of New York. The 
Belding Company have a number of their 
motors operating fans, sewing machines, 
&c., as a special exhibit, ^e motors 
showu range from | to 1 horse-power. 
The C. & C. Company have their motors 
distributed among the operators on sewing 
machines engaged in turning out fancy 
work in several pavilions. 

The Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, 
Indian Orchard, Mass., make a decidedly 
attractive display of their valves. They 
have them handsomely painted, and the 
central feature of the section is a stand 
having four semi-circular shelves, tapering 
in size from the bottom to the top, each 
filled with valves of corresponding size. 
Groups of valves of various patterns are 
placed around the base of the stand. 

The Machinists’ Supply Company, Chi¬ 
cago, have an entire section filled with 
lathes, drills, portable forges, and show 
cases with small tools under cover. 
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Borden, Selleck & Co., of Chicago, ex¬ 
hibit one of Harrison’s conveyers for auto¬ 
matically handling coal, ore, grain, <&c. 

F. Hams worth & Son, proprietors of the 
TJniaue Wrought-Iron Works, show a large 
number of samples of ornamental railing 
of peculiar pattern manufactured under 
their patents. A great deal of the iron is 
xrimped throughout, even the small circles, 
scrolls and bends being formed of crimped 
strip iion. Their work also comprises 
frames for grates, grate guards and irons, 
ornamental arbors and other articles in 
highly ornamental designs. 

The F. P. Smith Wire and Iron Works 
exhibit a great variety of wire goods, illus¬ 
trating the almost endless uses to which 
wire can be adapted in the hands of the 
ingenious workman. 

The Expanded Metal Company, of Chi¬ 
cago, make a good display of their special 
product. They have inclosed their space 
with a fence and gates made of expanded 
metal and have hung in a conspicious po¬ 
sition a card bearing in large letters the 
notice: “This is not wire.” In addition to 
fencing they exhibit arbors, tree boxes, 
mats, lawn furniture, &c., made of their 
met^l. 

The exhibit of the Marinette Iron Works 
Company, Marinette, Wis., is quite exten¬ 
sive, as their line embraces such a variety 
of articles. Among other things shown 
by them are the Hutson Qiant F&e King, 
which is a one-man chemical engine, 
mounted on two wheels, with hose reel, 
4 &C., complete; the Michigan Lubricator 
Company’s improved sight feed lubricator; 
the Montgomery automatic and compound 
grease cup; Brock’s patent chain-pipe 
wrench; the Penberthy improved auto¬ 
matic injector; brass and iron valves, pipe 
fittings, &c. 

The Nye Steam Vacuum Pump Company, 
of Chica^, exhibit a large number of their 
pumps, intended for mining, irrigation 
and wTecking purposes, and for pumping 
sand and gravel. Some of tnem are 
shown in active operation, discharging im¬ 
mense (juantities of water and demonstrat¬ 
ing their undoubted efficiency. 

The steam engines used in operating the 
machinery of the Exposition, running 
electric lights dynamos, &c., are the 
Buckeye and the Russell engines. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Company, 
New York, make a very fine exhibit of 
the ware manufactured by them from 
wood fibre. Pails, liquid and dry meas¬ 
ures, wash-basins, water-coolers, tube, 
keelers, milk pans, &c., are shown in great 
variety, and tbey are arranged in a way to 
attract the notice and excite the interest of 
those who come within range of it. The 
remarks made by visitors concerning it 
show that this ware is still a matter of 
great curionty to a considerable portion of 
the population of the country. 

Exhibitors of other goods of interest to 
our readers are as follows: David Brad¬ 
ley Mfg. Company, agricultural imple¬ 
ments; Clive Mfg. Company, hardware 
specialties; Cornell Engine Company, gas 
engines; Clinton Wire Cloth Company, 
Clinton, Mass., wire cloth; Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher Company; Corrugated Elbow 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, stove pipe; 
Copeland Engine Company, Camden, 
N. J.; Harden Hand Grenade and Fire 
Extinguisher Company, New York; 
Charles Kaestner & Co., Chicago, brick 
machinery; C. Sidney Shepard & Com¬ 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., tinware; Jenney 
A Graham Gun Company, guns. Stoves 
are also well represented by a number of 
the leading manufacturers. 

The fifty-second meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Mining Engineers will be 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning on 
Tuesday evening, October 2, 1888. Dr. 
Julius Pohlman, director of the Museum 
of the Society of Natural Sciences, is 


secretary of the Local Committee, and 
correspondence concerning the local ar¬ 
rangements, hotel accommodations, &c., 
should be addressed to him. 


I The Disston Steel Works. 

Operations are being actively pushed to 
rebuild that portion of the steel works—a 
part of the file and saw manufacturing 
plant—of Disston & Co. which was de¬ 
stroyed by fire some time since. The 
crucible steel department and the sheet 
rolling mill was the property partly de¬ 
stroyed by the fire. Tne disaster has 
been seized as the opportunity for exten¬ 
sions and improvements. The hight of 
the building has been increased by 8 feet, 
and the Scheffler Bridge Works are com¬ 
pleting a handsome iron roof of two spans, 
one 105 feet and the other 93 feet 10 
inches, the former being over the rolling 
department. The new building is 198 
feet 10 inches wide by 305 feet long. The 
crucible steel works have three 24-pot fur¬ 
naces, while the sheet-rolling department 
contains four trains. The 28-inch plate train 
is driven by a 28 x 60 inch I P. Morris en¬ 
gine, while a 22 X 48 inch engine from the 
same maker drives one of the two 16-inch 
trains of the mill. The second 16-inch and a 
20 -inch train are driven by a vertical 28 x 


c 



Mold for Solid Steel Ingots. 


44 inch engine. A good deal of this 
machinery suffered -heavily from the fire, 
and important parts of it had to be re¬ 
built. The mill is e<]uipped with the ne¬ 
cessary complement of snears and punches, 
and the heating furnaces, whose waste 
heat is utilized by Haselton boilers. In 
addition to them a 600 horse-power Heine 
boiler is being put in. 

The bar mill is a later enterprise of the 
Disstons. It contains an 18-inch mill, 
three-high, with five stands of rolls, and 
a 9-inch train, just completed; also with 
five stands of rolls. Each of these is 
driven direct by a separate Porter-Alien 
engine. Steam is furnished by two 
batteries of 300 horse-power Heine boilers. 
This mill, being covered with an iron 
roof, was not injured by the fire. At the 
time of our visit one train of rolls in the 
sheet mill and two melting furnaces were 
running under temporary roofs, and in a 
few weeks the largely remodeled mill will 
be in operation. 

A new water works is also being erected 
at Tacony, the plant consisting of a com¬ 
pound condensing Worthington pump of 
2 ,000,000 gallons capacity, to supply both 
the factory and the village with water. 

From a technical point of view, one of 
the most interesting features in connection 
with the Disston Steel Works is 
THE WILLIAMS PROCESS OF MAKING SOLID 
INGOTS, 

which has been in use for a considerable 

eriod. The process was patented by Mr. 

. T. Williams, on December 8, 1885, and 
at the time of the tire 19 presses were in 
operation, while 12 more were being built, 
the percentage of split saws having been 
reduced to a minimum as the result of 


their use. Piped saw plate ingots rolled 
into saw plate and manufactured into saws 
do not snow their defects until the last 
stages of manufacturing large circular saws 
are reached, the unsound ingot showing 
its defect in the splitting of the saw plate. 
The loss, of course, is heavy, since the final 
stage of manufacture is reached before the 
defect is detected, and the article must 
wander into the scrap heap. Mr. Williams 
casts the steel into a mold hollowed out in 
the manner shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Into a mold of the above character the 
melted metal is poured, and as quickly as 
possible thereafter a hot cover or plug, c, 
IS placed on the top of it. The cover may 
be made of any suitable material; but a 
refractory material is the best. The cover 
is either put on in such a position as to 
leave a small space between it and the 
metal in the central portion of the top of 
the casting, or the bottom of the cover 
may be hollowed or dished out to form a 
cavity, as may be deemed best in practice. 
As soon as the metal in the mold has set 
sufficiently to hold the molecules together, 
the mold is opened on the side or sides 
next to the belly or bellies (for the mold 
may be hollowed out on both sides instead 
of one only), and a pressure-plate is in¬ 
serted with its fiat side against the belly 
and its convex side opposite the hollowed- 
out portion of the mold, and the hol- 
lowed-out portion of the mold put in plane 
and pressure applied. The metal compos¬ 
ing the belly portion of the ingot is thus 
forced inwardly, and the more movable 
portion of the ingot located at its central 
part is thereby forced upwardly or out¬ 
wardly into the space or chamber beneath 
the hot cover, filling the same, and thus 
forming a head of metal kept in a soft or 
liquid form by the heated cover, and 
ready to feed into any pipe or cavity which 
may form in the ingot as it cools. After 
sufficient pressure has been applied to fill 
the head cavity the pressure is more gently 
continued for some minutes, to hold the 
metal well together, in order to prevent 
the pipe or cavity which is being f^ from 
the nead from becoming any larger than 
can be avoided. 

The pressure-plate, it will be observed, 
is constructed with one side convex and 
the other plane. The convex side is pre¬ 
ferably of such shape and size as to just 
fill the hollowed-out portion of the mold, 
and the ingot, when cooled, will thus 
have a plane face on the side where it 
originally bulged out; or, if it is not neces¬ 
sary that the ingot should have a plane 
surface, an ordinary plane-faced mola can 
be advantageously employed and the press¬ 
ure-plate inserted with its convex side 
toward the ingot. The head for supply¬ 
ing the pipe is kept hot by the hot cover 
and remains in a liquid state sufficiently 
long to feed the pipe until the metal ingot 
has become cooled and set to the very top. 
It is the better plan to put a slight press¬ 
ure on the top of the plug to hold it in 
place; but this is not necessary if the press- 
; ure on the pressure-plate be applied very 
evenly and gently. 

The pressure is applied with the aid of a 
hydraulic press of special desira. We are 
informed that the result of the introduc¬ 
tion of the method has been not only to 
avoid the dangers growing out of piped 
ingots, already alluded to, but that the 
quantity of steel cut from the heads of 
ingots has been reduced to 5 per cent., or 
practically to what is needed to trim them 
before rolling. 


The Ontario Mining Commission, during 
a recent tour on the north shore of Georgian 
Bay, discovered mines represented to be 
very rich in copper and nickel; and, 80 
miles west of Port Arthur, is an iron dis¬ 
trict which promises to be among the 
richest in America. 
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Thom Exported Boiler Tabes. 

Some time since considerable capital was 
made out of the fact that a Boston boiler 
tube maker had exported a small lot of 
boiler tubes for one of the foreign manu¬ 
factories of the Babcock & Wilcox Com¬ 
pany. Writing from Haarlem, Holland, 
Mr. George H. Babcock, of the firm, gives 
the facts and comments on them in a letter, 
from which we quote the following: 

I was surprised to see that that transac¬ 
tion was instanced as an evidence that the 
American system of protection to home 
industry was a failure and that the boiler 
tube manufacturers would be better off 
under free trade. Now. while boiler tubes 
are our “ raw material,and, in common 
with other manufacturers, it would be for 
our interest to have our raw material duty 
free, provided the duty was retained upon 
boilers, our manufactured product, yet I 
fail to see how the fact quoted is evidence 
of the approach of that desired condition. 
It is true that we did order a bill of steel 
boiler tubes to be shipped from Boston and 
delivered at a slightly less price than we 
could buy the same quality of tubes in 
Glasgow. But this is not so strange when 
we consider that the price in Glasgow is ab¬ 
normally high, owing to a combination 
among manufacturers, and represents a 
very large profit on the cost of production. 

The Boston house, getting its stock at 
foreign prices, plus 10 per cent, duty, 
found it could in this case afford to realize 
enough less profit than the foreign manu- 
factiirers were demanding to balance the 
extra cost of labor, duty on material and 
freight. Were the makers of Scotch tubes 
so disposed they could undersell the price 
paid the Boston house by probably 40 per 
cent, and still make as much profit as the 
Boston makers did on this transaction. 
In proof of this we are buying in Glasgow 
certain tubes which do not come into the 
combination rates at prices which would 
soon bankrupt any American manufac¬ 
turer. 

I note your remark that without the 
45 per cent, that must be paid on the 
same steel when used for goods sold in 
this country they could be sold so much 
cheaper here, the quantity made would 
incrca.se, more labor would be employed, 
and every one would be benefited—in 
short, the exactly opposite effect would 
be secured from that produced by a ‘ pro¬ 
tective tariff.’” That is, a8.suming the 
duty to betaken off the “steel 8kel|)8,” 
the tubemakers’ “ r§w material,” and re¬ 
tained on the tubes, his “finished prod¬ 
uct.” The same might be true, possibly, 
of every manufacturer, provided it did not 
at the same time act reversely and to a 
counterbalancing extent on some other 
product. In the case supposed, would 
not the labor thrown out of use in pro¬ 
viding the ‘ ‘ skelps ” more than equal any 
additional labor employed in making more 
tubes? But the steel rolling mills thus 
stopped would decrease the demand for 
boilers and boiler tubes, and so would 
there not be fewer made rather than more? 
and so labor would suffer while no one is 
benefited. 

My experience of 20 years shows that 
that amount of reduction would not cause 
any perceptible increase in the demand 
either for tubes or boilers. The Babcock 
& Wilcox Company are probably the largest 
user of boiler tubes in the world. Their sales 
in June last alone in Europe and America 
required the use of 1,000,000 feet of 4-inch 
tu^s. These we buy in the United 
States, Scotland, Germany and France, 
as we have occasion, and, of course, buy 
as cheaply as anybody. Now, though the 
American maker pays twice as much fqr 
his labor and much more for his materiel, 
he sells within 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
price in free trade countries, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he is “ protected ” 


by a tanff amounting to about 100 per cent, 
on the cost of production. This means that 
he makes less profits than the man who 
manufactures under free trade, while the 
entire benefit of “ protection ” is reaped 
by the laborer. It means another thing 
also—that there is no truth in the often- 
repeated statement that a tariff increases 
the cost to the consumer equal to the 
amount of the duty. Tubes have been 
sold in New York within the last five 
years at a price less than the amount of 
the duty on the same tubes if imported, 
and they can be bought to-day at a small 
advance upon that figure. The effect 
“produced by a protective tariff ” is “ the 
exact opposite ” of that commonly attrib¬ 
uted to It by the advocates of free trade 
or a “tariff for revenue only.” It seems, 
in practice, to reduce the cost to the con¬ 
sumer of most articles of necessity, and 
many of luxury, while it enhances the re¬ 
wards of labor and reduces the profits of 
manufacture. 

The New Edgar Thomson Rail Train. 


Since the completion of the new rail 
train, the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 
Braddock, has become the Mecca of roll¬ 
ing-mill men. Lately a representative of 
The Iron Age paid a hasty visit to that 
plant, which served to gpve at least a gen¬ 
eral impression of its features. From the 
old blooming train, with its adjacent 
bloom chipping hammer, the blooms are 
delivered on a series of driven rollers, 
which, arranged on a curve, carry it to 
what may be termed a switch. They then 
reach a car running on a track back of the 
long line of reheating furnaces, of which 
there are five, each with nine working 
doors. By an endless iron rope wound on 
a drum driven by a small special engine 
the car may be delivered in front of any 
one charging door of the series. Every 
furnace has a pusher, which delivers the 
bloom into the heating furnace. In front 
of the heating furnace is a similar arrange¬ 
ment for drawing the heated blboms. A 
special engine runs an endless wire rope, 
to which is attached a car. Upon the lat¬ 
ter the drawing apparatus, with an ingen¬ 
ious grip, deposits the bloom. The latter 
is conveyed to the driven rolls, which run 
the bloom upon the table of the first train. 

Practically Capt. W.R. Jone has divided 
the ordinary three-high rail train into 
three, the first five passes being made in 
one train, the second five in a second train 
to which the first delivers directly, and the 
last finishing pass being made in a third 
train. A crane commands the latter, so 
that the finishing rolls can be rapidly 
changed. Each train is driven by its own 
independent engine, and is practically 
automatic, one man handling the levers 
which lift the tables, turn the bloomer, &c. 
From the table of the first train the billet 
goes to the second; from there by driven 
rollers to the finishing train. From the 
latter the rail is carried along by driven 
rollers to the hot saws, the metal traveling 
in all these operations along the axis of 
one long building. The hot beds are 
located in a wing at right angles to it, and 
then are taken back in the direction of 
their length into the drilling and press¬ 
ing building, which is parallel to the rolling 
mill building, they traveling then in a 
direction oppKisite to that in the latter. 
The finished rails are pushed sideways out 
of this building to the cars on which they 
are shipped. The boiler house has two 
batteries of 12 boilers each, and we 
noticed particularly that along one entire 
side of the rolling mill , proper is a 
bench upon which lie the rolls. The whole 
arrangement is a radical departure from 
all former types, and it needs only 
a glance at the never ceasing procession of 
blooms entering at one end and of finished 
rails passing the saws to appreciate the 


enormous capacity of the plant. It is 
rated at 1000 tons of finished rails a day. 
Its record even now is 962 tons, and there 
is probably no exaggeration in the remark 
made by the en^neer of one of the leading 
Eastern mills whom we happened to meet 
just after he had, for the first time, seen 
the plant, that it would not be a matter of 
surprise to him if the new mill would an* 
rive at a record of 1500 tons a day. The 
mill is ce.tainly an enormous stride in ad¬ 
vance, and being practically automatic 
would seem to represent the possible 
climax of labor-saving in that direction. 
The impression is created by an inspection 
of it that this new rail mill overbalances 
in capacity the other parts of the plant, 
that one or more new blast furnaces, an 
enlargement of the Bessemer steel depart¬ 
ment, and notably an addition to th# 
blooming capacity would become neces^ 
sary in the not distant future. We repeat 
that this is merely an impression, and that 
the idea is thrown out without any accu¬ 
rate knowledge of the relative capacity of 
the different parts of the plant. 

Few changes have b^n made in the 
other departments. At the blast furnaces 
one metal mixer is in use and a second one 
is being built. On both sides of the 
Bessemer steel works a hydraulic pusher 
has been put up, to push the ingots out of 
the molds, no effort being now made to 
strip in the pit. 


Indastrlol Jubilee at Loaisville. 


On the 5th inst. the people of Louisville 
held a grand demonstration to commemo¬ 
rate the industrial and commercial progress 
made by the city within the past decade. 
The business of the city and its enterpris¬ 
ing suburbs has grown so rapidly of late 
years that the citizens may well take pride 
in the success of their endeavors to put the 
metropolis of Kentucky high on the roll 
of the progressive cities of the country. 
To empnasize the forward movement they 
have made, and to let the outside world 
understand romething of its importance^ 
this industrial jubilee was planned by the 
citizens who have taken the most active 
interest in stimulating the city's growth in 
manufacturing industries. The active 
agencies with which they are identified 
are the Commercial Club and the Board of 
Trade. These bodies have done so much 
toward building up the trade of Louisville 
that they can properly be mentioned as 
examples of energy ana enterprise worthy 
of emulation by similar organizations in 
other cities. The growth of Louisville's 
business is shown by the last annual report 
of the Commercial Club, which enumerates 
65 manufacturing establishments, 27 whole¬ 
sale commercial houses, and retail 

commercial establishments added to the 
business interests of the city in the pre¬ 
vious 12 months. Quite a number of these 
are directly traceable to the infiuence of 
the two organizations mentioned. Since 
1880 the annual volume of business is esti¬ 
mated to have increased $150,000,000. 

The industrial demonstration which took 
place cn the 5th inst. is reported by ob¬ 
servers to have been a magnificent specta¬ 
cle, far superior to the usual advertising 
pageants which so often masquerade under 
that name. The various business interests 
of the city entered with spirit into the 
proper observance of the real purpose of 
the display, and originality was mani¬ 
fested with most striking effect where it 
was least expected. The Louisville dail¬ 
ies, particularly the Courier-Journal^ con¬ 
tain^ glowing reports on the follow¬ 
ing day of the magnificent success 
which had been scored by those who 
originated and managed the great 
jubilee. Special editions were issued, 
calling the attention of visitors and of the 
outside world to the advantages of Louis¬ 
ville, and to the great natural wealth 
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of the State of Kentucky to which 
it \irtually holds the key. The suc¬ 
cess of this celebration will stimulate 
the efforts of the business men of Louis¬ 
ville still further to push forward their 
plans for greater growth and wider in¬ 
fluence, even though it may not directly 
attract capital and increase investments. 

The manufacturers of Louisville antici¬ 
pate a decided increase in the business of 
their city with the advent of cheap fuel, 
which is promised by the projectors of 
natural gas-pipe lines from wells in Meade 
County, 25 miles southwest of Louisville 
in an air line, but 30 miles distant by the 
route surveyed. The wells now flowing 
produce 16,000,000 feet of gas daily, and 
the supply can be largely increased when¬ 
ever it is demanded. It is announced that 
one company has already arranged to lay 
pipes between its wells and the city, mak¬ 
ing its operations an assured fact. The 
supply of natural gas at low cost in unlim¬ 
ited quantity would be a great boon to 
Louisville, although it is located within 
easy reach of Kentucky coal fields, and also 
receives large supplies of coal from the 
upper courses of the Ohio River. With 
such a fuel Louisville would take greater 
strides than ever toward industrial great¬ 
ness, and its jubilees of future years would 
totally eclipse the glory of the recent 
celebration. 

Notes from Providence, R. 1. 

Charles Frederick Herreshoff, whose 
funeral took place in Bristol recently, 
was father of one of the best known fami- 
liw in Rhode Island. The late octogen¬ 
arian was bom in Providence and removed 
to Bristol from tlie old farm in 1856. > A 
graduate of Brown Univernty, he was, 
with the exception of Bishop Howe, the 
only survivor of the class of 1828. He 
was deeply interested in boats and boating 
—a chai^eristic that was inherited by 
two of his sons, John B. and Nathaniel 
G. ^ of the Herreshoff Mfg Company, 
which h^ given Bristol celebrity as the 
town which furnishes the best and fast¬ 
est steamers in the world. When the 
Company was in its early days the deceas¬ 
ed helped model some o! the fastest boats 
built at the Herreshoff shipyard, and in 
connection with the death of this well- 
knowm citizen a short account of the in¬ 
dustry bearing his name may be of inter¬ 
est. 

The .president of the company, John B. 
Herreshoff, is one of the remarkable men of 
the country. For years he has been blind, 
but the misfortune of loss of sight has 
not impaired his capacity for practical 
work, and as president and treasurer of 
the company he is as active and efficient as 
though he has the keenest eyes. An in¬ 
stance of this w'as recently mentioned in 
the New York 8un, About ten years ago 
he received a telegram from one of the 
South American consuls in New York, 
asking him to come to his office down 
town at a certain hour. He went and 
found several representatives of the South 
American Government, They wanted 
three torpedo boats of a novel design built, 
and they wanted them built in sections, so 
that they could be shipped to their desti¬ 
nation and there put together. They 
wanted several odd conditions in the boats. 
And then they wanted to know for how 
much Herreshoff would build them. 

“ I must have time to think it over,” he 
said. 

“ How long a time ?” 

“ Oh, 20 minutes.” 

Twenty minutes for a blind man to con¬ 
sider the plans and specifications for these 
topedo boats—to consider them without 
pencil or pa^r—to perforce roll them over 
carefully and minutely in his head! But 
he did it. In 20 minutes he had made a 
mental estimate of what they would cost; 


he got the contract, and they were at a 
specified time packed and ready for 
shipment. That was a remarkable inci¬ 
dent, but John Herreshoff is a remarkable 
man, and he has built some remarkable 
boats. 

The Herreshoff children took to boats, 
and it isn’t strange, therefore, that John 
Herreshoff began whittling out boats as 
soon as he was old enough to manage a jack 
knife. In his fifteenth year he built a good 
sized craft for sailing on the bay. About 
this time he lost his sight; gradually a 
film came over his eyes, but he went on 
building boats just the same, but instead 
of studying the grace and strength of 
lines by his eye, the matter became to 
Herreshoff at once a more abstract study, 
a mental calculation. He had the task 
before him of carrying in his mind the 
models he worked upon. The objects he 
had seen with his "eyes in the first 15 
years of his life he could summon up into 
his mind again. Under the enforced habit 
of mental activity, without the interrup¬ 
tion and suggestion of outside objects, his 
mind grew to be one of remarkable con¬ 
centration and acuteness. He became able, 
for instance, to set up before himself, from 
a careful description, a piece of machinery, 
and to explain its workings and it faults. 
His sense of touch developed to a wonder¬ 
ful sensitiveness, too. He learned to rec¬ 
ognize the power of lines by rubbing his 
fingers slowly over them, and how well he 
succeeded in finding the good and discard¬ 
ing the bad has been Aown by many a 
craft built in the early days of his busi¬ 
ness, which made a record on the Narra- 
gansett like the old Qui Vive, for several 
years the fastest boat on the coast, and the 
Sadie, a 52-foot sloop, which was sold to 
Mr. Burgess. 

But this was when Herreshoff was build¬ 
ing only sailing vessels. It was not until 
after 1873, when Nathaniel Herreshoff be¬ 
came interested with his brother, that the 
Herreshoff steam vessels made their ap¬ 
pearance. Mr. John Herreshoff had been 
thinking over the coil boiler idea for 
some time, and when it was applied to 
steam craft it was so successful that the 
building of sailing vessels was at once 
abandoned. The industry at once jumped 
into prominence, and the shops were used 
for making every part of the vessel. John 
B. Herreshoff became the president and 
treasurer of the company, Nathanial Her¬ 
reshoff the general superintendent and 
designer, Charles Young the secretary, 
and Albert Almy chief of construction. 

There is no doubt that in the public 
mind there is a partial misapprehension 
of the part the third Herreshoff takes in 
the construction of boats in the shops of 
the company. TThe average individual 
who has heard of Herreshoff would very 
likely expect to find him industriously at 
work upon a model or laying down the 
lines in some ingenious way for a new 
boat. But there are a big boiler shop, 
en^ne shop, boat shop, repairing shop 
and docks, all with their quota of men, 
whom John B. Herreshoff, as the president 
and head of the company, controls. 

Mr. Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, who is not 
blind, like John and others in his family, 
is the designer. He works out the models, 
makes the calculations, <&c. 

The Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company have begun the construcnon of 
a new station at the foot of Elm street, on 
the river front, where a lot of land 200 x 
300 feet, has been bought, with a wharf 
frontage of 200 feet. The contracts are 
not all concluded yet, but the foundations 
are in for the dynamo-room, 60 x 200 feet, 
a single-story structure, to be built of 
brick, with brown-stone trimmings and an 
iron roof. The pile foundations are also 
down for the (tack, which will be a 14- 
foot flue, octagon in section and 200 feet 
high. The boiler-room will be in a separ¬ 
ate building, across a driveway, an 1 coal 


pockets will be built over the boiler-house, 
into which coal may be delivered from 
vessels with but a single handling. The 
premises are arranged so as to allow of 
duplication of both the power and dynamo 
houses if necessary, and the lot will afford 
opportunity for the establishment of one 
of the largest stations in the country. 

The Armington & Sims Engine Com¬ 
pany, of this city, are making a number of 
engines for the Navy Department, the 
engines to be coupled direct to the 
dynamo. But a small space is requir^ 
for their double engine, and the weight of 
the whole plant is very moderate. The 
company report great success in the use 
of this engine. 

The summer travel on all the railways 
reaching town has been noticeably heavy. 
The Old Colony trains have been run with 
full seats, and the August mileage on the 
New York, Providence and Boston Road 
wa.s 7000 miles in excess of the record. 

The new steel yacht Valleymena, build¬ 
ing by the Herreshoff Mfg. Company for 
George 8. Brown, of Baltimore, is receiv¬ 
ing her machinery and will soon be 
launched. She is 148 feet in length, with 
an 18-foot breadth of beam and a 7-foot 
draft. Her engines, also built by the 
Herreshotfs, are of a quadruple expansion 
type and are beauties of simplicity and 
strength, capable of 800 horse-power. 
The woodwork is of highly polished quar¬ 
tered oak, and there are five water-tank 
bulkheads. She will cost Mr. Brown 
about $70,000 as she comes from the Her- 
reshoffs hands. Leonidas. 

Tests of Steel Eye-Bars.— The Edge 
Moor Iron Company have lately made a 
number of tests of steel eye-bars manufact¬ 
ured by Carnegie, Phipps & Co., of Pitts¬ 
burgh. The diameter of the eye in all 
was 124 inches, while the diameter of the 
pin-hole was 4.96 inches. The first two 
15 feet long and the second two 18 feet: 

i T. 2 . s. 47 

Per cent, excess,! I 

Eye A.,! 59.6' 66.8 56.1 

Per cent, excess,! i 

EyeB., 66 .OI 50.7 56.6 66JS 

Sizeofbar.. .5x15-16 5xlH5xm5xl 

Lengrtb, back to! ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. ftin. 

back, of holes..! 16 11 16 11 12911^32^ 

Elastic limit,' 

pounds. 36,500 36,700 36,740 394560 

Elongation of< I I 

hole, A. 1 0.36| 0.54' 0.75 0.74 

Elongation of, i 

hole, B.I 0.40| 0.76! 0.56 0.67 

Elongation 8 I | 

inches, per 

cent. 41.2 1 30.2 30.6. 87.5 

Elongation total In 15 feet. iln 28 feet. 

length, per/ --.1 -•-» 

cent . 13.1 15.3 16.4 11.4 

Reduction of 

area, per cent.. 51.5 40.0' 46.7 43.3 

Ultimate 

strength. 6 4,030 64,680 66,140 68,700 

The fracture of the first two eye-bars was 
capped and silky, while that of the sec¬ 
ond two was 45 per cent, silky. In the 
first the fracture took place 3 feet 11 
inches from the back of pin-hole B; in 
the second, 3 feet 3 inches; in the third, 
16^ inches from pin-hole A, and in the 
fourth, 2 feet 9-A inches from pin-hole B. 

The International Fair at Buffalo has 
given birth to an extraordinary newspaper 
sheet called the Buffalo Ea^ess Extra^ 
comprising 60 pages, printed.in a choice 
style of typography, and illustrating in its 
descriptions a large number of the busi¬ 
ness concerns in the city, stove manufact¬ 
urers, engine builders, &c., as well as pre¬ 
senting photographic reproductions of a 
life-like character of several score of rep¬ 
resentative business men in all depart¬ 
ments. Altogether, as a souvenir it is of no 
mean order, even in its historical features, 
which are duly set forth with maps, dia¬ 
grams and reminiscences of early days, not 
omitting a portrait of Red jacket, the 
Seneca Chief and orator. 
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current is reduced in the dynamo. Fig. 1 ’ fastest vessel ever built by Cramps. Her 
represents the complete machine, to which | hull is of beautiful design and all the 
this method of regulation is attached, and power possible has been put in her. She 
plants are manufactured from three arc is 246 feet long, 26 feet 5 inches beam, 
lights and up. The light produced is very 14 feet deep; mean draft, 9 feet; dis- 
steady, and entirely satisfactory for inside placement, 725 tons. Her motive power 
or outside illumination, and it is now in consists of two triple-expansion twin- 



Fig, 1 .—General View of Dynamo, 



Fig. 2 .—Details of Regulating System. 

THE WATERHOUSE SYSTEM OF DYNAMO REGULATION. 


Waterhouse Dynamo and Regulator. 


In order to explain a new method of 
regulation in electric lighting for which 
patents have just been allow^, we illus¬ 
trate on this page the system adopted by 
the Waterhouse Electric and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. 

In Fig. 2 we show a Waterhouse dynamo 
with a closed circuit armature, A. On 
the commutator C are three brushes; a and 
h are the main circuit brushes and c the 
auxiliary brush. From the positive brush 
a the current passes to the. conductor 
around the field magnets F to the resist¬ 
ance R. The current from the auxiliary 
brush c passes directly to the resistance 
R, leaving the field magnets out of circuit. 
The current from both circuits (field and 
local) joins at R and passes to the lamps, 
the current on the lamp line being the 
sum of the two. The amount of current 
in the field and local circuits is in propor¬ 
tion to the resistance R in each. The 
brushes have a fixed position. 

There is in every dynamo a point of 
maximum commutation on the armature 
which changes with the resistance on the 
lamp line, moving with the rotation 
(toward brush c)when the resistance de¬ 
creases and back when it increases. This 
affects the current in the local and field 
circuits as follows: When lights are turned 
out the line resistance is decreased and the 
maximum point moves forward and forces 
more current out of brush c and less out of 
brush a. This reduces the current in the 
field magnets and the E. M. F. in the cir¬ 
cuit and consequently the power required 
to operate the dynamo. But the current 
on the lamp line remains constant, because 
the local circuit is increased proportional 
to the decrease of the field circuit. The 
remaining lamps therefore retain their full 
brilliancy, while the current cannot in¬ 
crease and destroy the apparatus. Thus 
the very tendency of the machine is to 
perfect regulation without the aid of a 
mechanism, but when to this is added the 
simple regulator, which makes the regula¬ 
tion instantaneous by assisting the current 
to pass out at brush c and opposing its 
passage around the field magnets by way 
of brush a when li&rhts are cut ^ut, and 
forcing it out at brush a around the field 
magnets by opposing its passage out at 
brush c when lights are put in the circuit, 
the efficiency of the method can be appre¬ 
ciated. 

The regulator is illustrated by a slide in 
Fig- 2, controlled by a solen.iid. Any 
tendency of the current to increase raises 
the contact, and the result is a decrease of 
resistance in the local circuit and an in¬ 
crease of the resistance in the field circuit. 
More current will therefore flow through 
the local circuit and less through the fidd 
circuit. The generating capacity of the 
dynamo is instantly reduced and any tend¬ 
ency to produce a current above the stand¬ 
ard is overcome. Should the tendency of 
the current be to decrease, say by a reduc¬ 
tion of the speed of the armature, the slide 
lowers, increasing the resistance in the 
local and reducing it in the field circuit. 
More current will then flow around the 
field magnets and less out on the local cir¬ 
cuit. The generating capacity of the 
dynamo will therefore increase to maintain 
the current at standard. It should be 
stated that the use of resistance for bal¬ 
ancing the field and local circuits is a small 
amount compared to that used by the 
lamps, and is not interposed, as can be 
seen, for the purpose of compensating for 
lamps turned off. The Waterhouse regu¬ 
lator varies the E. M. F. directly with the 
resistance of the lamp line, producing self¬ 
regulation and maintaining on the lamp 
line the standard current, whether one 
lamp or the full number are burning. By 
this method, as the lamps are cut out the 


use in a large number of the representa¬ 
tive mills of the country. 


The Dynamite Crniser. —The dynamite 
cruiser Vesuvius is being finished, both be¬ 
low and on deck, and little remains to be 
done but to complete the apparatus for 
firing the pneumatic guns. The engines 
have been tested by dock trial and gave 
very satisfactory results at 220 revolutions 
per minute. This will doubtless be the 


I screw’ engines, developing about 3200 in- 
[ dicated horse-power. There are four 
cylinders to each engine, the high-pressure 
is 21 i inches diameter, the intermediate 
31, and the two lower pressure cylinders 
34 inches diameter. The engines are 20 
inches stroke. There are four locomotive 
boilers 9 feet in diameter by 194^ feet long. 
They are to carry 160 pounds steam work¬ 
ing pressure. The vessel is guaranteed to 
make at least 20 knots. 
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A Modern Boiler Works. 

The boiler works of John Mohr & Son 
are located at 32 Illinois street, in the 
heart of a large manufacturing district of 
Chicago, and occupy a site having a front 
of 143 feet and a depth of 216 feet. Mr. 
Mohr, the senior partner, was formerly 
connected with the boiler department of 
other works, but withdrew in 1882 to 
operate independently. He has six sons, 
all of whom have been brought up in the 
boiler trade and who have charge of the 
several departments. At these works 
anything is built that can be made of plate 
iron ana steel, but special attention is 
given to rolling-mill and blast-furnace 
work, and marine and general boiler work. 
Within the past year expensive machineiy 
has been adaed, and further improvements 
are in progress. 

Throughout the establishment the sav¬ 
ing of labor is carefully studied. Heavy 
plates are carried from one part of the 
works to another either by overhead tram¬ 
ways or by elevators running between 
floors on different levels. As the plates 
are received they pass to the drillroom, 
then to the bending-room, next to the 
riveting-room, and mially to the flnishing 
shop. The drillroom contains a number 
of the usual tools, but. in addition, there 
is a machine which vnll pimch holes up to 
6 inches in diameter through inch plate, 
or it can be used for punching holes of the 
smallest size. Power is furnished to op¬ 
erate tlie machinery in this and adjoining 
departments by a Corliss engine, 12 x 86 
inches, built by the Weisel & Vilter Mfg. 
Company, of Milwaukee. From this en¬ 
gine rope transmission is used to convey 
power 83 feet distant to a shaft at the 
farthest end of the building in which it is 
situated. Six strands of f-inch common 
manila rope are used. The rope, which is 
all one piece, runs noiselessly. The trans¬ 
mission plant was designed by T. S. Mil¬ 
ler, of the Link Belt Machinery Company, 
Chicago. Iron sheaves are used. 

In the bending-room are a set of rolls, a 
flue-welding machine and smiths^ fires. 
The rolls, which were made by the Niles 
Tool Works, are claimed to be the heaviest 
in the country. The housings are massive; 
the upper roll is 24 inches in diameter 
and each of the two lower rolls measures 
20 inches. The inside length of the rolls 
is 17 feet. An independent three-cylinder 
engine furnishes power. The flue-welding 
machine is intenaed to be used m welding 
short pieces of tube to the ends of tubes 
from which defective pieces have been cut, 
and does its work much better and more 
rapidly than it can be done by hand. 

The riveting room is fitted up with a hy¬ 
draulic riveting machine, built by Twed- 
dell, of Gloucester, England. A tower, 
52 feet high, extends above the riveter, in 
which boilers are raised and lowered verti¬ 
cally by hydraulic power, as well as moved 
laterally toward and from the machine, all 
operations being controlled by a workman 
standing on a |natform by the side of the 
riveter. Rivets are heat^ in a furnace of 
ori^nal design, which will hold a keg at 
a time, heating them to a cherry red with¬ 
out danger of burning. The riveting 
machine exerts a pressure of 45 tons on 
the rivets and of 25 tons on the plates, 
forcing the latter together so closely that 
oalkin^ is practically superfluous. It is 
exceedingly interesting to watch a long 
boiler move vertically in front of this ma- 
ohine, which fastens rivets almost as 
rapidly as they can be put in place. A 
very slight pause is made after each one 
is flattened, sufficient to allow it to cool 
and retain its perfect set. The heads of 
boilers are riveted by hand, except when 
they are inserted reversed, in which case 
the flange is exposed and the hydraulic 
riveter can be used. In these works every 
hole in steel boilers is drilled, not punched. 


The substitution of steel for iron in boiler¬ 
making is demonstrated very forcibly by 
the fact that in these works 99 out of every 
100 boilers are made of st^el. Otis steel 
is used unless other makes are specified by 
the purchasers. 

The flanging-room contains a heating 
furnace and a flanging machine. The heat¬ 
ing furnace is a reverberatory furnace 
large enough to hold a 12-foot plate. A 
buggy is used to convey the hot plates to 
the flanging machine. This macMne will 
flange plates ranging from 24 inches to 8 
feet in diameter, and was built by Joseph 
B. Blettiier, of Cincinnati. It is said to be 
the largest in the country. Flue holes are 
now flanged by hand, but a machine will 
shortly be in place for such work. A 
steam hammer is also to be added for 
forging irregular shapes. Among the new 
tools which have been ordered and will 
soon be set up in the works is an 18-foot 
plate planer being built by the Niles Tool 
Works. 

The standard boiler made by Messrs. 
Mohr & Sons consists of two sheets only 
in the body. One sheet is used for the top 
and the other for the bottom, the lines of 
rivets running along the sides, so that no 
double thickness of plate is exposed to the 
fire. Very little work is done on boilers 
for stock, but nearly everything turned 
out is order work made under exact speci¬ 
fications. While a lar^e part of their 
business is of local origin, the firm now 
enjoy a patronage extending from Pitts¬ 
burgh io the Pacific coast, a great deal of 
boiler work now coming to Chicago from 
the far West which formerly went to other 
cities. Nearly $200,000 have been invested 
in this plant up to the present, and from 
150 to 175 men are regularly employed, who 
work up an average of 3000 tons of plates 
yearly. _ 

The Sioux City Corn Palace, 

Unique amon^ the usual autumnal cele¬ 
brations, expositions, &c., is the Com 
Palace at Sioux City, Iowa, opened on the 
24th inst., and to be closed on the 6th of 
October. In the building of the first an¬ 
nual corn palace last year no definite plan 
was adopted, but the working out of the 
details of the building and the beauties of 
the decorations came with the discovery 
of the artistic possibilities of the com 
plant. This year it is different. Profiting 
by past experience, competent architects 
were secured, who prepared carefully 
drawn plans of the framework of the struc¬ 
ture, and, taking these plans as a guide, 
artists sketched and prepared outlines of 
the decorations. The building erected 
this year is 150 x 150 feet in size, and oc¬ 
cupies every inch of a quarter block of 
ground. At the southwest comer or main 
entrance rises the main tower to a hight 
of 175 feet, while to the east and north are 
Norman towers, which support the Moor¬ 
ish pavilions. The roof of the main 
pavilion is shingled, thus insuring a dry 
interior. In the main tower there is a 
winding stairway, and from the top a view 
of the city can be obtained. 

The great body of the outside is covered 
with ears of com, sawed len^hwise 
through the center, and nailed with two 
brads with the flat or cob side next to the 
walls. To relieve the monotony, different 
colors are used, and white, red, speckled, 
purple and golden-yellow ears were ob¬ 
tained. The exterior is laid off into 
panels, which are plainly marked by the 
varied colors of the great Western prod¬ 
uct. Next to the ground is a wainscotinn 
of com stalks, stripped of their leaves and 
packed close together. The entrance, 
windows, Ac., are also bordered with corn¬ 
stalks prepared in the same way. The 
railing of the towers is also covered with 
corn-stalks, and the long stalks of grain— 
wheat and oats—while the capstones of the 


*^urrets are represented by the bushy heads 
of millet, bearded oats and sorghum seed. 
The windows of all the towers are latticed 
with corn ears strung on wires. Some are 
purple, some are red, others yellow, and 
still others white, giving that variety of 
coloring which is at once the charm and 
novelty of the general effect. The interior 
of the palace is decorated with striking 
originality. It is lighted by electricity, 
and is fitted with appliances for fighting 
fire, and has a perfect system of sewerage. 
The palace is built by an incorporation 
known as the Sioux City Corn Palace Ex¬ 
position Company, having an authorized 
capital of $250,000, the idea being to make 
the institution a permanent one. Over 
50,000 bushels of com and grain were 
used in its construction. 


Industries of Knoxville, Tenn. 


Knoxville, Tenn., does not boast of a 
boom, but its industrial progress is quite 
satisfactory to the inhabitants. The city 
is situated in the midst of a great agricul¬ 
tural country, and being near large areas of 
the finest timber and coal deposits it seems 
destined to become a very important in¬ 
land city. The population has grown 
from 12,000 in 1880 to over 40,000 by act¬ 
ual count. It has few great manufactures 
to boast of, yet possesses ample water¬ 
power in the bold streams near by, particu¬ 
larly the Tennessee River. The city needs 
a few more railroads. Some are being 
built and others located. The East Ten¬ 
nessee, Virginia and Georgia have their 
construction and repair shops and general 
offices in Knoxville. This road is doing a 
heav^ business, taxing the rolling stock to 
its limit, and necessitating heavier steel 
rails to be laid on part of the track. In 
their shops the company have built several 
locomotives complete, which are doing 
service regularly and are among the finest 
on the line. 

The wholesale hardware trade of Knox¬ 
ville is very large and important, carried 
on principally by George Brown, Wood- 
wara & Co., C. M. McClung & Co. and 
S. B. Luttrell & Co., and reaches into 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and ^Mississippi. The marble quar¬ 
ries near the city are being rapidly devel¬ 
oped, and are likely to acquire a national 
reputation, as the quality is excellent and 
the varieties of colored marble are numer¬ 
ous. The Knoxville Iron Com|)any, of 
which Jas. R. Ogden is president and 
A. O. Brown is superintendent, is a well- 
equipped rolling mill. Mr. R. L. Ralston, 
01 Eastern Pennsylvania, is general man¬ 
ager, and has instituted several improve¬ 
ments. The capacity of the mill is about 
35 tons of finished iron per day, and they 
are now behind in their orders. The 
product is merchant bar, fish and angle 
plates and mine rails. The company have 
just had put in two Smith gas generators 
by Laughlin & Co., of Cleveland, which 
have proved successful. They are also 
trying the experiment of a gas generator 
under the boilers, the originator claiming 
economy of fuel and regularity in heat. 
Mr. Ralston uses the best grades of Vir¬ 
ginia and Southern pig, and uses a local 
ore to counteract the cold short tendencies 
of the latter irons. The markets for their 
mill product are principally in the South 
and the States above referr^ to. 


The prommme which has just been is¬ 
sued for the ninth annual convention of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers to be held at Scranton, Pa., begin¬ 
ning on October 15, promises an enjoyable 
and a profitable meeting. A number of 
delightful excursions have been provided 
for and the list of papers and topical 
queries, as usual, is excellent. 
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provement, and with the enormous traffic considerable quantities of iron and steel, 
handled may soon react in response to and others will follow as rapidly as the 
further additions to it. With a little more railroad companies And that they must in¬ 
money in the treasury this would bring crease their equipment. The expansion of 
heavy purcha.scs for new equipment and railroad business will probably be of suf- 
much needed renewal. In our iron and ficient duration to also enable the com- 


steel works, our foundries and machine panics to accumulate a fund toward the 
shops, our mines and manufactories, we purchase of rails for renewals, now badly 
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purchase of rails for renewals, now badly 
have gradually but steadily been creeping needed on many lines, even on some of tne 
up to capacity. There is still much mar- most important Western roads, 
gin for increased output by urgent crowd- — 

ing, but as that point is reached the indif- Onr Imports of Iron and Steel. 

ference of the seller grows and the raising — 

of prices comes naturally. From England and the Continent come 


- . of prices comes naturally. From England and the Continent come 

The improvement in the volume of busi- conceded that enormous steadily better reports of the improving 

ness during the past two months in the pf money were directed into per- condition of the iron, steel and allied 

many departmente of the iron trade, not- investment by the phenomenal trades. Americans who have returned 

ably in the West, has given much en- building of last year. It must be from abroad, men who possess exceptional 

couragement. For the first time in a con- acknowledged that as yet the additions to facilities for correctly gauging the feeling 
siderable period speculation has played a been more a burden than a prevailing, report that the activity in the 

part in shaping events, although thus far revenue, to the great lines who leading industrial centers is very great, 

in a moderate degree only. Still, it has y^^grtook them. Yet money is plentiful indeed, and that the advancing tendency 
led to exaggeration and a distinct effort centers and there are in prices is gaining. Nearly a year since 

through the press and other channels to meritorious undertakings awaiting The Iran Age pointed out that a higher 

create the impression that a notable rise in capital will be forced to level of valu^ could only be attained after 

values is to come, possibly this fall, and employment at better terms than the demand from other markets had more 

surely next year. It would be idle to generally offered. It is not to be than compensated for the falUng off m 

deny that such a feeling does not exist out- ggtgd that enterprise will seek new shipments to this country. With the aid 
side of purely speculative circles. We g^Mnels of activity while the minds of of English export statistics we showed 
have noticed it cropping up repeatedly majority of our citizens are largely months ago that that point had been 
among manufacturers and merchants both occupied with political responsibilities, reached. The latest returns emphasize 
in the East and West. We know of cases ^^ile many captains of industry earnestly this. While generally speaking the En¬ 
in wWch owners of plants have entered honestly believe that the outcome of glisb exports show an improvement only 
into extensive contracts for improvements struggle now being waged almost ex- m some lines, the shipments to other coim- 
and enlargements, with the avowed pur- gim,ively over economical questions must tries outside of the United States have in- 
pose of being ready to take advantage of gg^ously affect our industrial prosperity creased. Thus we have for the first eight 
the rising tide. In other instances plans adverse to their political beliefs, months : 

have been matured with a similar object suffer serious drawbacks after EnglUh Erporte of Iron and Steel, Eight 

in view, though their execution is held in 5 ^ decided, but even with all . ^ Iggg 

. abeyance contingent upon the happenmgs g^jh-contingencies to check or to reverse ^otaJ . 688,«ffl 865,«K ni,aM 

of the next two months. The basis of incipient movement, the outlook is United States. 

convictions leading to such preparations <jgcidedly hopeful. The developments of Other countries. . 4684»l 469,186 611,129 

is the broad fact that with a growing early winter must determine whether Bar, AngU, BoU iron : 

population, and after years of retrenching, ^ ^ nf exceptional pros- ^^^ staiei.V.2^ tJw ^ 

we are developing a consumptive de^^^^^ This question, which is other countries. . TSTw ^ 


United States. fSSSO^l 

Other countries.. 468,281 


of enormous proportions. Spasmodically 
the evidences of it have come during the 


Total. 168,018 

United States. 2,284 

Other countries.. 150,729 


now agitating the minds of a few, may naUroad Iron, aU sorts: 
soon become the all-absorbing subject of Total. 5< 


past two years. It needs only one great and find more general expression 

general impulse, like good crops and fair preparation. 


prices for agricultural products, to cause 
first a rapid replenishing of stocks in the 


The pressure of heavy traffic upon the 


Total. 502,250 

United States. 21,748 

Other countries.. 480,504 
Steel Rods (incltided in above): 

Tota..8^^ 

^ j r United States. 21,114 —.— - 

hands of middlemen, and then the Western railroads which was predicted for — ■ ■ 'rUm 

scramble for increased quantities of goods, the fall months is now being felt. Already countries.. 818,286 

to cause a sudden rise. There are many such a scarcity of cars has developed that . 27,748 42,951 

who reason that the conditions are favor- complaints are numerous among shippers. United States. 2^967 

able to such a movement, and some who The railroads centering at Chicago are other countries.. 28,965 25,154 4L151 

have already begun to set their face nearly all suffering on this account, and Hoops^ PiaUs and Sheets : 

against any rush which may prove disas- could greatly increase their business if they unUod’8ta’te8V.‘. . .V. ^ 

trous to legitimate interests in the long could get the necessary rolling stock. The 

run. railroad companies largely interested in 

As y«t this feeling that we are on the distributing coal are doubly hampered. Total .. 282,788 285,901 263,589 

eve of a “boom’’ is vague, but it is being pushed by the great demand for United Sutes. 179,296 1^ 

shared by many and is being acted on by coal at this season of the year and urged other countries.. 46,278 56,606 67,174 

some. From time to time some unfavor- to supply increased facilities for the trans- OidIron and steel: awLOio m49l 

able development shakes the faith of those portation of grain to market. Eastern un^fei Sta’t«......’. ffl’,944 144,662 16499 

who are sanguine, but it is noticed that connections of the Western roads are msuiR ktjus "slam 

its influence is short-lived, wnile favorable being drawn upon for all the cars that can steel: 

events make a deeper and more lasting ira- be spared for this increase in traffic, but Total... 78,641 214,708 

pression and make new converts while the relief derived from that source will United States. 170^ 

strengthening the faith of the more hope- only be temporary, as the Eastern roads Other countries.. 87,746 44,484 54,589 

ful. It is conceded on all hands that the will probably soon, need all their cars them- exception of hoops, plates and 

volume of business is unprecedented, selves. Many Western railroad managers and of tin plates, the figures of ex- 

Crops have been bountiful aiffi promise to foresaw this condition of railroad business pn|.t.8 to the United States show a marked 
bring better prices than have been secured several weeks since, and earnestly advised rg^ynetjon. Nor is this confined to our 
for years. The enormous coal tonnage in- the people living along their lines to lay imports from Great Britain, as the follow- 
dicates great activity in manufacturing in their supply of coal early, as the press- import statistics of our Bureau of 
added to increased consumption for ure upon the facilities of the roads prom- gy^yjgtyes for the first seven months, in 
domestic purposes. The shipments of ised to be something enormous when the tons, cMarly show: 

Lake ores are heavier than was thought crops began to be moved. This condi- American Imports of Iron and Steel, 

possible in the spring. Freight rates, tion of the railroads promises to be of con- 

while demoralized in some very important siderable benefit to the iron trade. Large V ^989 280,886 


Other countries.. 184,860 
Tin Plates: 

Total. 282,788 

United SUtee. 186,460 

Other countries.. 48,278 


Other countries.. 60,356 
Untorought Steel: 

ToUl... WJl 

United States. 35,805 


Other countries.. 87,746 44,484 54,589 

With the exception of hoops, plates and 


imports from Great Britain, as the follow¬ 
ing import statistics of our Bureau of 
Statistics for the first seven months, in 


Donai- American Imports of Iron and Steel, 

f con- 1888. 1697. 
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while demoraUzed in some very important siaeraoie oenent xo me iron Lrauc. ..... . 

sections, show some tendency toward im- orders are pending for new cars, requiring scrap iron. 31,^ 
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Scrap steel. 6,372 20,728 

Bar iron. 14,572 20.373 

Ralls.. 49,128 63,066 

Cotton ties. . 7,811 6,696 

Steel hoops, sheets and ulates 13,244 16,437 

Steel blooms, slabs, billets and 

bars . 66,104 210,581 

Sheet, plate and taergers iron.. 3,265 3,063 

Tin plates. 173,537 168,a59 

Wire rods. 67,821 98,523 

Wire and wire rope. 1,960 1,449 

Anvils, axles and forgings. 849 861 

Chains. 491 442 


The English figures quoted above are 
particularly interesting, however, as prov¬ 
ing that, deducting the quantities sent to 
this country, the balance, which repre¬ 
sents the English exports to the rest 
of the world, shows a notable better¬ 
ment in the demand. While in some 
lines this has not yet compensated En¬ 
glish iron-makers for our lessened pur¬ 
chases, it does prove that their position 
as sellers has grown more favorable This 
has already found expression in higher 
prices and in a revival of speculation for 
an advance. To us the importance of this 
fact lies in the circumstance that it 
raises the limit which we may reach in 
values before inviting heavily increased 
shipments. Should a rapid expansion in 
the demand here ultimately cause heavier 
buying abroad, then its addition to a 
good business with other countries would 
accelerate an already rising tendency. 
This is an additional circumstance which 
would place an upward rush here within 
the range of possibilities. It is a point 
which should be carefully considered by 
buyers and sellers alike if the swelling 
demand in this country should in the 
next quarter assume proportions which a 
few anticipate and many do not consider 
impossible. 

Chicago and St. Paul Freight Bates. 

The noatter of the Chicago, St. Paul and 
Kansas City Railway, just decided by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
some interesting features. This railroad 
asked for a ruling permitting it to make 
higher rates to intermediate points be¬ 
tween Chicago and 8t. Paul or Minneapo¬ 
lis than is charged upon through traffic to 
and from the same points. This was asked 
upon the ground that a rival line was 
quoting these low through rates, though 
not earning operating expenses, and that 
the road in question should be allowed to 
compete for this through business without 
lowering Ibfcal charges to the same level, 
or else the C., B. and N. should be compelled 
to advance their supposed ruinously cheap 
tariffs. Neither of these points was ac¬ 
quiesced in by the commission. The In¬ 
terstate act was passed, they say, for the 
protection of the public and not to help 
one road against another, it being sup¬ 
posed that the carriers would arrange 
their own tariff matters and protect them¬ 
selves. 

In our way of looking at the case, the 
defending railroad did not make the best 
possible case of its low through and 
locally higher rates, and perhaps the 
omission was partly intent.onal. The rea¬ 
son of the low rates on the C., B. and N., 
which caused all the trouble, is given by j 
the traffic manager or that road as ‘ ‘ owing 
to the extremely low rates prevailing by 
Lake Superior lines.’’ This seems to be 
almost the only mention of water com¬ 
petition made at the hearing, and yet it is 
the most potent cause of the whole 
trouble. If the traffic concerned only the 


cities of St. Paul and Chicago the matter 
j would be simple enough, but the seaboard 
I cities and the chain of waterways must be 
taken into account. Minneapolis flour 
and grain, destined for the East or for ex¬ 
port, will pay no more via Chicago than 
via Duluth or Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
railroads between Minneapolis and Chi¬ 
cago cannot, therefore, maintain for any 
length of time any rate much higher than 
the rate to Lake Superior. In the same 
way, the rate on return shipments from the 
manufactories must be correspondingly 
low. When the through rate from New 
York to St. Paul, via rail to Buffalo and 
lake to Duluth, is on first class but 50 
cents (not including insurance), and the 
rate from New York to Chicago is 35 
cents, it seems plain that on traffic from 
the East for the Northwest the C., B. and 
N., or any other road, cannot get 60 cents, 
no matter whether anything, less would be 
a losing rate or not. The true defense, 
therefore, it seems to us, would have 
been just such competition betw een rail 
and water carriers as the Interstate Com¬ 
mission had already decided constituted 
the differing circumstances allowing dif¬ 
fering rates. It is, of course, true that all 
the traffic passing north from Chicago does 
not originate east of that great city, and it 
would be interesting, for many reasons, 
could we know’ what proportion of this 
business is actually made up there, ex¬ 
cluding such goods as have been sent to 
Chicago from New England or Pennsyl¬ 
vania and reshipped by jobbers or from 
warehouses. No doubt such reshipmenis 
constitute a very important part of the total 
traffic. But even of the goods manufact¬ 
ured in the great works of that city it can 
he said that they must be sold in the 
Northwest in competition with goods 
made further East, but which have had the 
advantage of this cheap lake carrying. 
So, from whichever point of view we look 
at the problem, the importance of the 
waterway is seen. 

Another point in the matter is that an 
evident way of escape was not even men¬ 
tioned and that is the making of a through 
rate between New York, or Boston, or 
Pittsburgh and the Northwest, a rate 
which could be less than the rate to Chi¬ 
cago plus the rate from Chicago to St. 
Paul. This would have enabled the ^’hi- 
cago, St. Paul and Kansas City to have 
collected a low’ rate on competitive water 
traffic, while charging on the business 
originating at Chicago a higher rate. No 
suggestion of such a plan w’as heard from 
the lips of any of the railroad men. This 
fact speaks volumes for the strength of 
Chicago’s influence and fpr the alertness 
and enterprise of her business men. A 
moment’s thought will show the severity 
of the blow such a plan would strike 
against her jobbing trade. As the case 
now stands Chicago is a basic point for 
rates. Tariffs are so constructed that 
everything manufactured in Pennsylvania 
or elsewhere can be shipped to Chicago, 
resold, and shipped to points fur¬ 
ther West without any additional charges 
for the break at Chicago. If now it be 
once admitted that this rule must on any 
account be broken and the rate from New 
York to Ht. Paul be lower than the rates 
charged to Chicago and out again, then 
the wholesalers of that city lose control 
of so much trade. As remarked before, 

I it is most significant that railroad man¬ 


agers will appeal to Washington on purely 
technical grounds for permission to charge 
the small towns a high rate, but will not 
one of them whisper that exactly this 
thing can be done if only they will charge 
Chicago shippers as high as the local 
dealers, and higher than manufacturers 
further East. It may yet happen that 
these Chicago-8t. Paul railroads will be 
forced to recognize the facts of the w’ater 
competition by the lakes and meet the 
through competition between the seaboard 
and St. Paul by a through route, but this 
will not be done at present. The influence 
of Chicago is too firmly established. It 
W’as a knowledge of this fact which caused 
the building of the Soo line as ‘‘ an anchor 
to windward ” by the Minneapolis millers* 

Our Trade With Japan. 

Our domestic export to Japan has in¬ 
creased so much recently under the im¬ 
pulse of growing prosperity in that coun¬ 
try, that an examination of the financial 
reforms and industrial expansion going on 
there may be useful. One of the greatest 
drawbacks with which Japan had to con¬ 
tend was the paper money; in 1885 specie 
payment was resumed after the paper 
money had depreciated 45 per cent, of par. 
Confidence was restored, and the Govern¬ 
ment finances since then took an even 
course. During the nine months that fol¬ 
lowed resumption, fiscal year 1885-86, the 
income was $56,622,173, and the outlay 
$56,620,275; in 1886-87 the respective 
figures were $74,695,415 and $74,689,014, 
while the budget estimate for 1887-88 
fixes the revenue at $79,936,870, and the 
expenditure at $79,935,553. The national 
indebtedness is large, amounting on July 1, 
1887 to $249,108,578, but with the excep¬ 
tion of $7,522,032 it is internal, and the 
Nakasendo Government railroad repre¬ 
sents $20,000,000 of it. In the budget 
the army figures with $12,045,994 ex¬ 
penses, and the navy with $12,006,052. In 
order to maintain her independence against 
China, Japan has an army whose effective 
strength, rank and file, is 54,388 men, and 
a navy ready for operations of 221 steam¬ 
ers, with a joint tonnage of 40,090 and 
50,979 horse-pow’er, one of them being an 
armored vessel. As per census of Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1886, the native jiopulation at that 
time was 38,151,217, the area being 382,- 
418 sq. km., and there were 7117 foreign¬ 
ers, 4143 being Chinese, 1423 Englishmen, 
592 Americans, 343 Germans, 198 French¬ 
men, and 418 of other nationalities. 

Gi eater progress would have been made 
in railroad building if foreigners had been 
allowed to engage in it direct; for this 
very reason a speedy revision of the trea¬ 
ties wdth foreign nations is much to be de¬ 
sired. Up to last year the Government 
alone built the railroads, and 870 miles 
went into operation, a start having been 
made in 1868. In 1887 there were 151 
miles added, 11 domestic companies bring 
formed, witlra joint capital of $32,000,- 
000. The first lines which thr Govern¬ 
ment built cost $50,000 pi-r mile, but the 
present cost of construction is only $18,- 
000. The Japanese Railroad Company 
paid in 1887 a lO^ per cent, dividend, the 
operating expenses averaging 45 per cent, 
of the gross earnings. In 1885 the Gov¬ 
ernment negotiated an 8 per cent, railroad 
loan, the one above alluded to, which w’hs 
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quickly taken up. Japanese engineers 
made the surveys, and all of the employees 
are natives, yet mistakes and accidents are 
of rare occurence. 

Marine stations for the navy are multi¬ 
plying. At Kure, a few miles distant from 
Hiroshima, an extensive station is being 
constructed in connection with a lagoon, 
and the dock frontage is to be miles; 
a smaller station is in course of construc¬ 
tion on the west coast of Kinsbin, in the 
vicinity of Nagasaki, while^ the island of 
Tsu-Shima, in the Straits of Corea, is being 
strongly fortified. The large cities are fast 
being provided with water-works, and 
Yokohama has a new aqueduct, which was 
finished in October last. Harbor and river 
improvements are being actively pursued 
at a number of points. 

Some 20 years since Japan could not 
boast of the existence of any native mer¬ 
cantile or industrial companies, the feudal 
system preventing their formation till 
then. Last year, in three cities alone— 
Tokio, Osaka and Kioto—no less than 111 
companies were formed, with a joint capi¬ 
tal of $21,500,000, while 13 banks in¬ 
creased their capital by $18,000,000. Add¬ 
ing thereto the $32,000,000 of the 11 new 
railroad companies, it appears that $71,- 
500,000 in shares were subscribed for 
among the people in a single year, or about 
$2 per capita. The new companies al¬ 
luded to built new factories, &c., chiefiy 
for cotton and paper mills, dyeing estab¬ 
lishments, glass factories, wood-working 
shops, works for the preparation of tea 
and silk for export, express companies, 
machine shops, truck farming, hor¬ 
ticultural and fishery enterprises, china, 
lacquer-ware and bronze goods fac 
tones, brickyards, ice houses, man¬ 
ufacture of artificial manures, all lead¬ 
ing to new enterprises. On December 
31, 1886, there were m operation 22 
cotton mills, containing in all 76,000 
spindles, turning out 1,320,000 pounds of 
twist. In 1887 their number was increased 
by eight large mills, with 117,000 spindles. 
The Japanese cotton crop yielded last year 
7676 tons, but this year the crop will be 
more bountiful, the Government having 
stimulated cotton culture by advancing 
money to small farmers. Till now Japan 
had to import cotton to a notable extent. 
It is hoped that soon there will be no ne¬ 
cessity for it nor for importing twist from 
Bombay and cotton goods from Manches¬ 
ter. A brewery is to be built at Tokio, 
the share capital being $150,000; the 
capital of the Tokio Electric Light Com¬ 
pany 18 to be increased $500,000 in a couple 
of months, and that of the Cattle Breeding 
Company $300,000. Japanese workmen 
are skillful and wages low. 

In 1887 the foreign trac’e of Japan 
reached a total of $95,000,000, being an 
expansion of 86 per cent, within a decade, 
for in 1877 it did not exceed $51,000,000. 
The total trade between Ja|)an and the 
United States amounted during the nine 
fiscal year? 1870 to 1878 together to 
$84,059,000; during the last nine fiscal 
years, 1879 to 1887, it reached a total of 
$147,827,000, an increase of about 75 per 
cent. During the calendar year 1887 
the American trade exhibited the figures 
below as compared with 1886. 

Dora. exp. 

Import. to Japan. 

1887 .$17,74;’,288 $4,150,777 

1888 . 17,U< 2,088 2,774,«f2 

Increase In expoi'ts to Japan. 1,378,156 


In the fiscal year 1887 we shipped to 
Japan 21,983,462 gallons of refined petrol¬ 
eum, and received thence 2,312,179 pounds 
of crude camphor, 15,993,843 pounds of 
rags, 2,165,329 pounds of raw silk and 
39,269,448 pounds of tea. Silk production 
increases rapidly in Japan, and so does the 
manufacture of silk goods. In a couple 
of years, when the new railroads are in 
operation and tap the most fertile tea 
districts, together with those where mul¬ 
berry trees and silk worms flourish best, 
Japanese progress will not unlikely become 
still more astonishing. With growing 
prospenty the Japanese will take Ameri 
can goods more freely, the more so as we 
take nearly all her tea, and year after year 
more silk. This is all the more gratifying 
since the initiative of the American nation 
threw Japan open to international inter¬ 
course and civilization. 


OBITUARY. 


J. O. BRILL. 

John George Brill, president of the 
J. G. Bnll Company, and founder of the 
Philadelphia Car Works, died on Saturday 
morning at his home in Philadelphia, 
after an illness of more than six months. 
Mr. Brill established himself with his son, 
T. Martin Brill, in a small way, in the 
business of car supplies on Chestnut street, 
and later on, as their means increased, 
gradually drifted into the building of tram 
cars, and afterward into the manufacture 
of all classes of railway cars. In 1872 
they obtained the first large order of rail¬ 
way cars that came to this country from 
Mexico, and since that time have m^e the 
greater portion of all the cars ordered from 
that country. The demand for their cars 
came not only from all parts of this coun¬ 
try, but also from Europe, Asia, Australia 
and Central and South America. At pres¬ 
ent 40 per cent, of orders received are for 
foreign account. Mr. Brill introduced 
many novelties in the manufacture of cars, 
and was a thorough and conscientious me¬ 
chanic. He was prouder and more 
ambitious regarding the good quality of 
work than money getting. He considered 
his greatest triumph the obtaining of the 
highest award, a gold medal, for the best 
tram car at the Exposition of Railway 
Appliances, in Chicago, in 1883. Mr. 
Brill was bom near Casscl, Germany, in 
1817. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 

William Miller, one of the oldest and 
best known iron manufacturers in the 
West, and chairman of the Miller Fcrge 
Company, Limited, of Pittsburgh, died on 
Friday evening, the 2l8t inst., at his home 
in Allegheny City, Pa. He had been suf¬ 
fering from typhoid malaria for nearly 
three months. 

William Miller was bora at Duntochar, 
near Glasgow, July 21, 1820, and came to 
America in 1849, connecting himself with 
the West Point Foundry, at (’old Spnng, 
on the Hudson River. In 1855 he returned 
to Scotland, with some intention of again 
permanently locating. At this time he 
was employed in the works of the Dennys, 
near Dumbarton, where the famous Clyde 
steamers were built. He returned to 
America in 1858, and, pa.««sing thiough 
Pitt.sburuh on a trip West, was suddenly 
led to a determination to settle there with 
J. P. Haigh, in the West Point Forge, on 
Water street. This was afterward merged 
into the Duquesne Forge, on First .street 
and Duquesne way, in 1860, where Mr. 
Miller became sole proprietor in 1864. 
During the war some of the most impor¬ 
tant forgings used by the Government 


were made here. In 1882 the business was 
still further enlarged and a new building 
put up at Rankin station, on the B. and 0. 
R. R., under the name of the Miller For^ 
Company. He leaves a widow and six 
children, four daughters and two sons, 
William 1. Miller, vice-president of Glen- 
wood National Bank, atGlenwood Springs, 
Col., and Humphries Miller, secretary and 
treasurer of the Miller Forge Company. 


WILLIAM BAROOWANATH, 

a prominent boiler manufacturer of Chi¬ 
cago, died on the 20th inst., aged about 
70 years. He w^as the senior member of 
the firm of W illiam Barogwanath & Son, 
well known throughout the Northwest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tlte Lite of Iron Roof*. 

Marshalltowh, Dkl., September 17, 1888, 
To the Editor .—Since the article, “The 
Life of Iron Roofs, ” appeared in the Iron 
Age I have received numerous inquiries for 
further particulars concerning the roofs al¬ 
luded to. If it will interest your readers 
please say the sheathing used was made of 
stock boards laid as closely as possible. 
The under side of the metal had two good 
coats of paint, but was not otherwise pro¬ 
tected, and, as far as I* can observe, has 
not rusted. The gauge of iron used was 
No. 26. The cleats on the standing seams 
are not exposed. Mr. Caleb Marshall, 
who owned this property from 1837 to 
1861, informs me that I made an error in 
my statement on August 16, in that the 
bam roof was put on in 1840, and not in 
1846. I have about 75,000 square feet of 
iron roofing, which, after many years of 
service, has been very satisfactory. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. R. Brinohurst. 


The Alaska Commercial Company.— 

The operations of the Alaska Commercial 
Company receive further attention from 
Chester Seeber, of San Francisco, for¬ 
merly United States Commissioner for 
Alaska, who has written a letter for 
the purpose of showing that the com¬ 
pany uses the power acquired under 
Its contract “to monopolize the whole 
trade of western Alaska, oppress the in¬ 
habitants and to retard the development 
of the country.” Mr. Seeber says the 
geographical conditions of western Alaska 
render the country impenetrable, except 
by navigation of its vast rivers, which 
fiow westward into Behring Sea. All the 
commerce of the country fiows through 
this sea and past the seal islands of St. 
Paul and St. George, which are held by 
the Alaska Commercial Company. Rev¬ 
enue steamers, he says, arc kept at the 
expense of the Government tnroughout 
the summer months, constantly in attend¬ 
ance about the seal islands, and any unfort¬ 
unate vessel discovered in Behring Sea is 
searched and if found to contain any furs, 
no matter where or how obtained, is seized 
and subjected to condemnation and sale. 
This arbitrary action, he says, on the part 
of the Government practiced at the solicita¬ 
tion and by the procurement of the Alaska 
Com])any, renders any attempt, however 
lawful, of any individual to do any trading 
with the country perilous and in most cases 
results in irreparable loss. Mr. Seeber 
endeavors to show that the company have 
substantial reasons for wishing to maintain 
its primeval domains undisturbed. 

The search for the treasure ship sunk 
long ago oflf the Delaware breakwater has 
been abandoned. The only trace of metal 
discovered w^as verdigris from supjKised 
contact with copper sheathing or a gun. 
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Washington News. 


{From Our Btgvlar (Jorrespondeat.) 
WASHfVOTON. D- C.. September 25,1888. 


The Sub-Committee on Finance at last 
submitted their tariff bill to the full com¬ 
mittee t>day. Owing to some undeter¬ 
mined points as to the amount of reduc¬ 
tion on certain aa^icles the committee 
determined to withhold their schedules 
from public^on until they could have a 
further consultation and also to enable 
them to perform the courtesy of submit¬ 
ting their bill to Senator Beck, who is in 
poor health at Fortress Monroe. A full 
copy of the bill was prepared and placed 
in a sealed packet ana intrusted to a 
deputy sergeant-al-arms to be conveyed to 
Senator Beck. It is expected that the 
acknowledgment of the Senator will be 
received by Thuisday, at which time the 
committee will have another meeting. 

The aggregate results of the differing 
views of the majority are as follows: 


Total repeal of tobacco tax.$80,000,000 

Repeal on manufactured tobacco ... 25,000,000 

Total repeal of duty on sugar. 56,000,000 

Fifty per cent, reduction. 28,000,000 

Rep^ of tax on fruit brandy. l,500,00i) 

Rercal on alcohol used in the arts... 6,000,000 
Reduction of duty on manufactures 
caused by equalizations and read¬ 
justment. 10,000,000 

There is also a cut of 50 per cent, on 
rice, which would add, approximately, 
18,000,000. 

The maximum reduction proposed is: 
Repeal of internal taxes, t»83,000,000. 
The minimum reduction proposed is $70,- 
000,000. 


It is the reconciliation of these differing 
views which may consume some days. 
The general disposition, however, is to 
permit certain features, such as the amount 
of reduction on sugar and rice, if any, 
and tobacco to be determined in open 
Senate. 

Owing to the continued indisposition of 
Senator Beck, Senator Harris has been 
selected to prepare the minority report. 
He informed the committee that it would 
require several weeks for him to complete 
the task. There is a very general dis¬ 
position on the part of the Democrats to 
enter into a full discussion of the Senate 
bill, in contrast with the Mills bill. The 
metal schedule has been prepared in con¬ 
formity with the views of representative 
men in the different branches. The re¬ 
ductions are stated by members of the 
committee as not being material in any 
case. The unification of iron and steel 
duties as far as practicable is said to be 
the most important change, and is claimed 
not to result in much of a reduction. 

The duty on tin plate remains at its 
present rate of 1 cent a pound. The com¬ 
mittee were favorable to the increase re¬ 
quired to place that article on a protective 
basis, but ccfuld not see their way clear to 
such a step when public sentiment has not 
yet recorded itself on the opposite positions 
held by the two CTeat parties now mar¬ 
shaling for control of tne administration 
of the Government for the next quadren¬ 
nial period. Lumber remains at present 
rates and wool is imchanged, except an 
increase of 1 cent on the finer grades. Mr. 
Cramp has had a conference with Chief 
Constructor Wilson, in which he stated 
that owing to the fioods it was impractica¬ 
ble to extend the ways so as to increase 
the precautionary measures taken to* insure 
a safe launching of the cruiser Baltimore, 
next Saturday. 


The recent rapid advance in the price of 
old iron rails, coupled with the cheapness 
of new steel rails, would seem to present a 
very favorable opportunity to railroad com¬ 
panies for renewing their tracks. Some of 
them have taken advantage of this condi¬ 
tion of affairs, but the business thus cre¬ 


ated has by no means assumed the propor¬ 
tions naturally to be expected. In the case 
of Western railroad companies the reason 
assij^ed for their non-action is their in¬ 
ability to raise the necessary cask to pur¬ 
chase new steel rails as a preliminary step 
toward taking up old iron rails. Here is 
an opportunity for the intervention of 
financiers who w’ill advance the purchase- 
money for new’ rails and take in payment 
the old rails and a cash difference to be 
agreed upon. We are informed that Chi¬ 
cago parties are ready to make such an 
arrangement with railroad companies of 
good repute, and there are probably other 
agencies which would be willing to handle 
business of this character if application 
was made to them. The steel-rail man¬ 
ufacturers are anxious for orders, but they 
cannot afford to engage in financial opera 
tions of this sort to a great extent. They 
w’ould be obliged to search for buyers of 
old iron rails and w'ould probably be at a 
disadvantage in this respect when com¬ 
peting with those w'ho make a specialty of 
the old-rail business. The suggestion 
herein conveyed may be of benefit to both 
manufacturers and consumers of steel rails. 


Bells in History. 


Bells have a large place in history, al¬ 
most larger than any other object that 
could be mentioned unless we must except 
some of the implements of destruction. 
Their great antiquity, says Ij}ck and Bell^ 
is beyond question. An explorer among 
the ruins of Ninevah, or some other of 
those vanished Oriental cities, claims the 
discovery of a bronze bell, and the citizens 
of Rome came together in their public 
places at the signal of bells. But the 
Roman bells were elongated pieces of 
forging about as musical, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, as a modern cow bell. It was not 
until mediaeval and modern times that the 
bell ringer became a man of very distin¬ 
guished duties. Who has not heard of 
the Sicilian Vesper bells, rung in the year 
1282 as a signal for the death of 8000 
Frenchmen, slaughtered so that Sicily 
might be free? Who has not heard again, 
and shuddered as he listened, of the bells 
of St. Bartholomew, the signal, it is said, 
for the death of 100,000 persons? And 
the 8 o’clock curfew bell that rang through 
all England at the bidding of William 
the Conqueror, as a warning to his newly- 
made slaves to “douse the glim;” has it 
not echoed in faint and still fainter tones 
through all the pages of English history 
down to date? But it has not been the 
fate of all bells to be made to give the sig¬ 
nal for slaughter or oppression. The 
Philadelphians have their ifondly cherished 
Liberty bell. It is held in such esteem 
that it was borne half over the continent a 
few years ago under the escort of a guard 
of honor to protect it from all injury. It 
proclaimed once from its brazen lips the 
oirth of a new nation, and hence if it be 
not made to endure as long as the nation 
itself it will be because metal is more per¬ 
ishable than the work of the Revolutionary 
architects. 

Carious Gans. —Among the many 
things to be seen at the United States 
Museum, at Washington, are two guns 
which exhibit the most elaborate w'ork- 
manship. They w ere presented to Thomas 
Jefferson, not by the Ahkoond of Swat (he 
is dead, poor fellow), but by the Emperor 
of Morocco. The first is a flint-lock 
musket, 77 inches long, smooth bore; the 
barrel is of steel, and for half its length is 
octagon; the remainder is round. The 
stock is of oak inlaid with arabesque de¬ 
sign in gold covering the woodwork. Six 
bands of gold hold the stock and barrel in 
place. The flint-lock is of a peculiar pat¬ 
tern, heavily inlaid wdth ^Id, also of 
arabesque pattern. There is no trigger 


guard. On the butt there is a solid gold 
plate. The ramrod is ebonized, headed 
with a gold plate a foot long, altogether a 
costly and magnificent piece. No. 2 is a 
Moorish flint-lock musket, smooth bore, 
steel barrel, in shape octagon the entire 
length. The whole gun is 5 feet 8 inches 
long. The barrel and stock are connected 
with three silver bands. On each side of 
the stock are double rows of pear-shaped 
coral ornaments inlaid in solid silver bands. 
There is a solid gold plate on the butt, 
which is inlaid with a thick silver plate. 
The ramrod is coral ornamented with 
silver. This gun is also a present from 
the Emperor of Morocco to President 
Jefferson. 


A Capillary Steam Boiler. 


At a recent meeting of the French 
Society of Civil Engineers, in Paris, M. 
Serpollet described his new’ tubular boiler, 
tor which he claims that it cannot possibly 
explode. The boiler consists simply of a 
solid-drawn steel tube, which has, with the 
exception of its two ends, been rolled out 
flat, so as to leave in it a channel only 0.1 
to 0.8 mm. wide. The tube is then coiled 
spirally, and its inner end is bent up verti¬ 
cally to receive the steam pipe, while the 
feed-pipe is screw’ed into tne outer end of 
the spiral. This spiral tube boiler is placed 
into a furnace, which may be of the slow 
combustion type, and there is no need for 
either stop valve, blow-off cocks, gauge 
glass or safety valve. The feed water, 
upon entering the capillary channel within 
the tube, is instantly converted into steam, 
and issues perfectly dry. The tube of a 
1 horse-power boiler is 6 feet 6 inches long, 
and when flattened out 4 inches wide; its 
total heating surface is about 5 Si^uarefeet, 
and it is said to evaporate 45 I'ounds of 
water per houi; w ith a consumption of 9 
pounds of coal. The supply of steam to 
the engine is regulated by regulating the 
amount of feed water sent into the iSoiler, 
and for this purpose the inventor arranges 
the regulator of the engine either to act 
upon the waste cock of the feed pump or 
upon a sliding block, by which the stroke 
of the feed pump is altered. There being 
praclfcally no water in the boiler, the 
regulation is said to be as precise and 
quick as with the usual types of engines. 
To stop the engine it is only necessary to 
close tlie cock on the suction-pipe of the 
pump, or open the waste cock fully. A 
few days after M. Serpollet had brought 
this boiler before the Soci^tfi des Ingfi- 
nieurs Civils, he showed the appheation of 
it to a steam driven tricycle in the streets 
of Paris. The boiler was carried behind 
the axle of the main driving wheels, and 
the engine was fixed under the rider’s seat, 
which also contains a supply of water and 
fuel. A speed of 6J miles an hour was at¬ 
tained over roads having 1.5 per cent, 
grades. The weight of the tncycle in 
service, but without the rider, is 8} cwt. 

The plant now employed on the Man¬ 
chester ship canal includes 98 locomotives, 
8221 wagons, 51 steam navvies, 49 steam 
cranes, and 104 pumping and other engines, 
with 161 horses and 8568 men and boys. 
Almost the whole of the land required for 
the construction of the canal has now been 
acquired by the company. 


An interesting experiment has been 
made at Toulon, with the object of demon¬ 
strating the utility of a captive balloon 
in observing from a considerable hight 
the movements of an enemy’s fleet. A 
naval officer seated in the car of a balloon 
was in telephonic communication with the 
frigate Indomptable, to the commander of 
which he signalled, as if in actual warfare, 
all that he could observe from his elevated 
position. 
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Wages at the Edgar Thomson Works. 


The Pittsburgh newspapers report the 
wages earned by the men at the Edgar 
Thomson steel works of Carnegie Brothers 
& Co., at Braddock, Pa., for the month of 
August, on the sliding scale based on a 
selling price in that month of $31.50. Good 
machinists now make on an average of $82 
per month, or about $2.90 per day. No 
machinist makes less than $2.50 in 10 
hours. For night work they get time-and- 
half-time, and for Sunday work they are 
paid double. Machinists’ wag<*8, and those 
of the blacksmiths are the same as they 
were last year. Tbe latter make $70 a 
month, or about $2.50 per day. Black¬ 
smiths’ helpers’ wages range from $1.50 to 
$1.00 per day of 10 h-urs. 

The converting, millmen were even sur¬ 
prised themselves in receiving the amount 
of money they did for the month of 
August. It IS true that a great many of 
them work 12 hobrs, but the amount of 
money they received in exce.®a of that for 
any month of 1887 had a tendency to 
make them feel just so much better on pay 
day, and they were wholly satisfied. All 
over the converting mill, from the trough- 
man to the scrappers, the wages are in 
advance of those of 1887. The latter work 
12 hours, and were paid for August $1.62 
per 100 tons. In 1887 they got $1.90 per 
100 tons. The quantity of .steel that can 
be turned out in 12 hours is so much in 
excess of that turned out in eight-hour 
turns that their wages for last month were 
• much bigger than for any month in 1887 
before the sliding scale went into effect. 
Scrappers’ wages for the month of August 
were $212.37, or $8.13 per day. 

The foremen of the cupolas were paid 
$1.40 per 100 tons. They made $184.14 in 
August, or an average of $7.87 per day. 
Their helpers are paid $2 per day. The 
exact earnings of vessel foremen could not 
be obtained, but their wages are not less 
than $100 per month. Thetroughmen got 
92 cents per 100 tons, and made $121.20, 
or an average day’s pay of $4.27, The 
ingot pourers worked eight hours at $1.40 
per 100, and made $122.76, an average of 
^.25 per day. The pull-arounds were 
aid $1.10 per 100 tons, worked ftght 
ours and made $96.14, or very nearly $4 
per turn. Steel blowers got $1.14 per 100, 
and made $99.63, or an average day’s pay 
of about the same as the pull-arounds. 
The pulpit boys got 82 cents per 100 tons. 
They work 12 hours. Last month their 
net earnings were $71.66 each, or abodt 
$2.80 per day. The bottom-makers in the 
converting mill made an average day’s 
wages of $5.50 in 12 hours. Their helpers 
are paid by the day, and receive only ordi¬ 
nary laborers’ wages. 

The employees of the blooming depart¬ 
ment maae better wages than in any 
previous month since the erection of the 
works. Of course they all work 12 hours. 
The foreman and salaried men’s wages are 
known only to themselves and the firm. 
The first helpers received $1.39 per 100. 
They made $157.66, or over $6 uer turn. 
The second helper got $1.02 per 100, and 
made $120.94, or about $5 a day. The 
lever boys in this department made $40.25. 
The men who worked about the shearers 
got 91 cents per 100. Their month’s pay 
amounted to $103.22, a fraction less than 
$4 per day. The chippers at the hammer 
were paid the same as the second helpers 
in the blooming mill, and the helpers at 
the hammer received the same as the shear¬ 
men. The rollers in the blooming mill are 
salaried men, and only work eight hours. 
The table men get $1.13 per 100. Their 
month’s pay footed up $128.17—about $5 
per day. In the rail mill theie is no dis¬ 
tinction made, except with the rail straight- 
eners and gaggers, who work eight hours. 
All the rest work 12. The amount they 
get per ton is something less than what 


they received during 1887; but, by work¬ 
ing 12 hours, they were all able to make 
wages that even. excelled those of any 
month during the year of 1887. The rail 
mill heaters last month were paid $1.48, 
and made $153, almost $6 per day. The 
buggy boys are paid $2 per day. The 
lever men at the roughing rolls got $2.40 
per day; the lever men at the short rolls, 
$3.50, and the guide setter at the finishing 
rolls,'$3 per day; first helper on hot bed, 
$2.40; hot bed, second helper, $2. The rail 
straighteuers worked eight hours and got 
$1 . 58 per 100 tons, and made, for the month, 
$113 .76, or over $5 per day. Gaggers 
also work eight hours. Per 100 tons they 
got 90 cents, and made $64 80, or about 
$2.50 per turn. Chippers got $2.50 for a 
day of 12 hours; drillers, $2.50. These 
men’s wages, as w^ell as those for the chip¬ 
pers, are gauged by the rise and tall of the 
market. Rail loaders got 65 cents per 100, 
and their net earnings for the month were 
$100. The cold sawyers got $1.50 per 
day of 12 hours’ work, and the water 
tenders $2.70 for the same number of 
hours per day. Engineers’ wages range 
from $1.60 to $1.80 per day, and brake- 
men’s from $1.25 to $1.40. 

At the furnaces the only change is that 
the men work longer hours and make more 
money. The keepers, whose earnings in 
1887 rated at $2.40 per day, last month 
made, on an average, $2.90. The en¬ 
gineers make $2.53 m 12 hours this year, 
as against $2.90 in 12 honrs last year. 
The fillers’ wages last month averaged 
$1.85 per day, as agaimst $1.55 per day, 
working on eight-hour turns, last year. 
Keepers’ helpers, $2.32; last year, $1.97. 
The stock-yard laborers receive $1.58 per 
day, against $1.40 per eight-hour turns 
last year. 

Recent Leeral Decisions. 


CONSPIRACY TO “BOYCOTT” MANUFACT¬ 
URER. 

P. P. Sherry made shoes, and a difficulty 
arose between him and a portion of his 
workmen. These workmen, through the 
president and secretary of their trade union 
—the Lasters’ Protective Union caused a 
banner to be made and to be carried in 
front of Sherry’s factory, upon which was 
this inscription: “Lasters are requested 
to keep away from P. P. Sherry’s until the 

E resent trouble is settled. Per order 
. P. U.” Sherry filed a bill for an in¬ 
junction against the president and secre¬ 
tary of the union to restrain such use of 
the banner, on the ground that its use was 
part of a scheme to intimidate persons 
from continuing or entering his employ¬ 
ment, which scheme was devised to injure 
his busiue.ss. The trial court found that 
there was a scheme and that the use of the 
banner was a part of it, and the case— 
Sherry r«. Perkins and Leach—was re¬ 
ported to the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, where an injunction was 
granted. Judge William Allen, in the 
opinion, said: “The illegal scheme has 
been found to exist by the court below. 
The act of displaying banners with devices, 
as a means of threats and intimidation, to 
prevent persons from entering into orcon- 
tinuirg in the employment of the plaintiff 
was injurious to him, and illegal at com¬ 
mon law, and by the statute of this State. 
We think the plaintiff is not restricted to 
his remedy by an action at law, but is en¬ 
title! to relief by injunction. The acts 
and the injury were continuous. The 
banners w ere used more than three months 
before the filing of the plaintiff’s bill, and 
continued to be used to the time of the 
hearing. The injury w'as to the plaintiff’s 
business, and adequate remedy could not 
be given by damages in a suit at law. The 
wrong is not, as argued by defendants’ 


counsel, a libel on plaintiff’s business. It 
is not found that the inscriptions upon the 
banner were false, nor do they appear to 
have been in disparagement of the plain¬ 
tiff’s business. The scheme, in pursuance 
of which the banners w'cre displayed and 
maintained, was to injure the plaintiff’s 
business, not by defaming it to the public, 
but by intimidating workmen, so as to 
deter them from keeping or making en¬ 
gagements with the plaTntiff. The banner 
was a standing menace to all who were or 
wished to be employed by the* plaintiff, to 
deter them from entering his premises. 
Maintaining it was a continuous aud un¬ 
lawful act, injurious to plaintiflTs business 
and property, and w'as a nuisance, such as 
a court of equity w ill grant relief against.” 

CONTRACT IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 

N. owned certain land which contained 
deposits of sand, and he sold to S. a |X)r- 
tion of the property, about half an acre, 
upon the condition that he would not sell 
any sand off the premises. The deed con¬ 
tained this covenant. 8. conveyed his land 
to his son R. 8., but his deed for it had no 
reference to the restrictive covenant in N’s 
deed to him. Against the protest of N., 
R. S. opened a sand pit and began to sell 
sand, aud he sued for an injunction, but 
his complaint was dismissed on the ground 
that the covenant was against public policy, 
and void. N. died, aud bis executor was 
substituted as plaintiff. The case, Hodge 
r#. 81oaD, was carried to the Court of 
Appeals of New^ York, where the plaintiff 
prevailed. Judge Danforth, in the opinion, 
said: “ The decision below is against our 
idea of natural justice, for it takes from 
one party an advantage which he refused 
to sell, and secures to the other, without 
price, a privilege which his grantor was 
unable to buy. The covenant is not against 
public policy, for if it is in restraint of 
trade, it is still valid if it imposes no re¬ 
striction on one party which is not bene¬ 
ficial to the other, and was induced by a 
reasonable consideration—or, in other 
w ords, if it w as a proper and useful con¬ 
tract, or such as could not be disregarded 
without injury to a fair contractor The 
covenant also ran with the land and binds 
R. 8. though it is not mentioned in his 
deed.” 


Terms Used in Electrolytic Deposi¬ 
tion of Metals. —The terms “cathode” 
and “anode,” says an electrical paper, 
are synonymous with the positive ana neg¬ 
ative poles of an electric or galvanic bat¬ 
tery. Then to measure the volume of 
electricity passed between these points, 
the term “ amperes ” is used as the unit, 
like feet or cubic feet, for measuring in 
the usual mechanical sense. For expres¬ 
sing the force with which the volume of 
electricity is propelled, the term “volt’’is 
used as the unit. The resistance opposed 
to the t lectricity is measured by ‘ ‘ ohms. “ 
The work done in the electrical circuit is 
expressed by “ w^atts ” in the same way 
that in a steam engine the power developed 
is expressed by h. p. To put it briefly, 
thus: 

1 ampere x 1 volt = 1 watt. 

1 watt X 746 = e. h. p. 

These are the electrical terms employed by 
common consent in all European 1^- 
guages in connection w ith this science. 

In a report to his company the chief 
engineer of the Engine, ^iler and Em¬ 
ployers’ Liability Insurance Company, of 
London, England, proposes the following 
rule for the safe w’-orking pressure for cyl¬ 
indrical furnaces in flues: Safe w^orking 

pressure =r _iL where t = thick- 

^Td i 

ness of plate in thirty-seconds of an inch, 

I = length of flue in feet, d = diameter in 
inches. 
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THE WEEK. 

The Senate Finance Committee will be¬ 
gin its hearings on the alleged copper 
trust to-day. 

The Treasury Department has refused to 
grant the application of Messrs. Snow & 
Burgess, New York, for a refund of all or 
part of the duties recently exacted upon 
the sheathing metal withdrawn in 1886 for 
use in construction of the ship Corsica, 
with a rebate authorized by the Tariff Act 
of 18o8, on the ground of the applicants, 
that the vessel has been confessedly em¬ 
ployed in the coasting trade for more than 
two months during the year ending Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1888, and of the express provision 
contained in said law that vessels receiv¬ 
ing the benefit thereof shall not be allowed 
to engage in the coastwise trade more than 
two months in any year, except upon the 
payment of the duties upon which a rebate 
18 allowed. 

A. M. Shannon & Co., of Galveston, are 
the lowest bidders for the construction of 
the Government jetty at that port. Their 
bid is $402,475. 

Samuel B. Hale went to Buenos Ayres 
in 1828 as a banker under the auspices of 
the Messrs. Lawrence, of Boston, and died 
a few days ago, leaving a fortune of 
$16,000,000. He was a pioneer in the 
South Ainerican trade, and of late years 
became interested in sheep and cattle 
ranches. 

A City of Mexico special to the Boston 
Herald says that the Mexican Central Com¬ 
pany have signed a contract with the Gov¬ 
ernment to deepen the bar at Port Tam¬ 
pico, making it the best on the Gulf, and 
aiming a heavy blow at the supremacy of 
the port of Vera Cruz. 

The probable profits on the big Joggins 
raft, towed from Nova Scotia to this city, 
are estimated as follows: The piles are 
worth 5 cents per foot in New York, or 
say $2 each. They cost 60 cents each at 
the . point of shipment. An ordinary 
schooner will carry 500 or more in a cargo 
at a freight of $1 each stick, or $1.60 laid 
down in New Y^ork. The 22,000 sticks in 
the raft would afford cargoes to 44 vessels 
and a freight of $21,000. The actual cost 
of the piles on the shore is $13,000. They 
will realize $44,000. Tliat gives a profit 
of $9000 if shipped by the vessels. Com¬ 
petent authorities say the whole cost of 
construction and towing wdll include 
$10,000, thus leaving a profit of at least 
$21,000. 

The New Y'ork Cotton Exchange has ^ 
issued its first oflicial statement of the cot¬ 
ton crop of the United States. The fol-, 
lowing 18 a summary: 

1887-88. 1886-87. 

B&I0S B&lcs 

Total port receipts . 5,612,448 5,301,5^ 

Net overland movement 
(including to Canada) ..1,001,261 820,869 

Takings by Southern mills 
from the interior. 483,124 377,184 

Total crop.7,046,833 6,499,585 

The crop last year was the largest ever 
grown in America, being 547,248 bales in 
excess of the previous one and 96,000 
greater than the remarkable crop of 
1882-83. 

The Dominion fisheries is a subject ex¬ 
citing special interest in Canada in the 
prospect that important disclosures respect¬ 
ing their management will take place at 
the coming session of Parliament. The 
report for 1887, only now made public, 
shows a slight falling off in the catch of 
last year, as compared with 1886. The 
total value of the fisheries in 1887 was 
$18,386,103, divided by provinces as fol¬ 
lows: Nova Scotia, $8,379,782; New 

Brunswick, $3,559,506; British Columbia, 


$1,974,887; Quebec, $1,773,567; Ontario, 
$1,531,849; Prince Edward Island, $1,037,- 
425; Manitoba and Northwest Territories, 
$129,084. As compared with 1886, there 
was a decrease of $293,184. The total 
number of men employed in the fisheries 
was 59,933; number of vessels, 1168, ag¬ 
gregating 44,485 tons and valued at 
$1,989,840. Altogether there is a capital 
of $6,748,840 invested in the fishing in¬ 
dustry. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology is expected to have a membership 
this year of at least 300 students in the 
freshmen class, against 270 last year. 

The Allegheny County Court House, in 
Pittsburgh, has been completed at a cost 
of $2,268,000. Norcross Brothers, of Bos¬ 
ton, were the contractors. There are 2500 
electric lights in the building. The natural 
gas fire grates number 38. They are of 
every variety, the imitation logs and tiles 
being odd and unusual. In the cellar is a 
battery of 9 boilers to furnish additional 
heat and manufacture the electricity for 
light and call bells. The granite used in 
the walls and tower measures 260,651 feet; 
the granite ashlars 87,346 feet, the marble 
wainscoting 8796 feet, 5515 feet of marble 
carving, and 157,222 feet of foundation 
stone. There are over 15,000,000 brick 
in the structure, 28,197 square feet of 
plate glass, and many hundred tons of 
iron. 

The name of Paso del Norte, the im¬ 
portant railw'ay center on the Mexican 
border, has been changed to City of Juarez. 
It is now emerging from the adobe period 
of its history. 

The followers of the exiled King 
Maletoa, in Samoa, are in arms against 
German domination in that island, to the 
number of 3000, but resistance is futile. 
The island is doubtless destined to be the 
center of G(‘rman jurisdiction in the Pacific. 
The exports ana imports of the islands 
through German traders arc far greater 
than those of all other nationalities com¬ 
bined, and the German tonnage also sur¬ 
passes the aggregate of all other countnes. 

Howard Potter, of the firm of Brown 
Brothers, in Wall street, claims one-fourth 
interest in the Couch estate in Chicago, 
valued at $4,000,000, and the case is be¬ 
fore Judge Gresham. 

Western New York promises a great 
apple crop, Niagara County alone con¬ 
tributing 1,000,000 barrels. 

Agriculturists in the United States find 
that their profits, taken year after year, 
are narrowing down. The last annual re¬ 
port of the Bureau of Statistics shows the 
export prices of agricultural products for 
decennial periods as follows: 

1867. 1877. 1887. 


Com per bushel.$1.00 $0.58 $0.47 

Wheat, per bushel. 1.27 1.16 .89 

Flour, per barrel. 8.84 6.48 4.51 

Cotton, per pound.30 .11 .09 

Bacon and hams, per pound. .12 .10 .07 

Lard, per pound.14 .10 .07 

Pork, salted, per pound .... .18 .09 .06 

Beef, salted, per TOund.12 .07 .05 

Butter, per pound.24 .20 .15 


As concerns grain, low pnees may be as¬ 
cribed to the competition of India mid 
South America. Lard and dairy products 
have suffered severely from adulteration. 
Both France and Germany have discrimi¬ 
nated against American pork. Another 
explanation is found in the fact that 
cheaply run “tramp steamers” scour the 
globe in search or the cheapest markets. 
Thus, the ports of Russia, India, South 
America and Australia are every year 
brought into closer connection with the 
main central points of consumption, to the 
disadvantage of American farmers. 

A resident of Turk’s Island, West In¬ 
dies, proposes to build a schooner to make 
trading voyages between the port of 


Hayti, San Domingo and Turk’s Island 
and New York. The owner intends to 
import goods from New York, and receive 
them at Turk’s Island in bond, and thence 
forward them to such point as may seem 
desirable. 

The brick yards at Haverstraw and other 
points on the Hudson River were deluged 
with water, suspending operations. 

The exports of machinery from the 
port of New York during August were 
valued at $327,876. 

Complaints are frequently made to the 
Treasury L^partment of alleged erroneous 
reappraisements of imported merchandise 
said to be due to the selection as merchant 
appraisers of persons who are not familiar 
with the value and character of the mer¬ 
chandise appraised. In order to obviate 
further complaint on this score the Depart¬ 
ment has amended the customs regulations 
so as to require the merchant selected for 
that service to make oath that he is 
familiar with the character and value of 
the merchandise to be appaised. 

Yellow fever causes much consternation 
in some parts of the South. At Jackson¬ 
ville there is no improvement. At Mem¬ 
phis only mail cars are permitted to enter 
from the infected cities. Decatur, Ala., 
is almost depopulated At Montgomery 
troops are enforcing the quarantine. New 
York responds liberally to the call from 
Jacksonville by subscribing some $80,000, 
besides forwarding large quantities of pro¬ 
visions and general supplies. 

A training ship for Philadelphia has 
been secured for Philadelphia through the 
influence of prominent business men in 
that city, and the Government ship James- 
towm will be fitted up for instruction in 
practical navigation. The City Council 
will be asked to appropriate $11,000 for 
its maintenance. 

In real estate and banking circles in 
this city a profound sensation was caused 
by the discovery that Bedell, a long 
trusted clerk in the law* oflice of Barlow, 
Laroque & Shipman, had obtained $264,- 
000 on bogus mortgag^. The amount is 
thus apportioned: Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, $109,500; Herman Eoob 
& Co., $17,000; Robert Center, $43,000; 
J. Egmont Schermerhorn, $58,500; E. 
Sloan, ^30,500, and some other clients of 
the firm, $6500. These parties expect 
that the lawers will made their losses good; 
the lawyers, in turn, will seek reim&irse- 
ment from the Broadway Bank, on the 
around that the bank is responsible for 
money paid on forged indorsements. The 
bank, in turn, may look to Bedell and 
the notary, Henry, who is implicated in 
the various transactions. 

On the 17th inst. Charles A. Pillsbury 
& Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., the largest 
flour-milling Arm in the world, divided 
$40,000 among their employees, in pursu¬ 
ance of a profit-sharing system aaopted 
four years ago. For two years there were 
no profits to divide, but the past year 
witnessed a change, large returns were 
received and the firm have thus been en¬ 
abled to show their good faith. Few con¬ 
cerns have ever distributed among their 
employee a larger gross annual amount as 
their share of profits. 

West Superior, in Wisconsin, is among 
those cities in the Northwest w'hich aspire 
to control the course of trade in that 
direction. She thinks she has gained a 
point through the construction of the 
Eastern Railway of Minnesota now near¬ 
ing completion. The editor of the Inter- 
Ocean sAys: ‘ ‘ That territory in the 
Northwest, which must eventually divide 
its business at least between the cities at 
the head of Lake Superior and the city at 
the heel of Lake Michigan, is as large ia 
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area as ten Englands, and capable of 
maintaining without poverty 100,000,000 
people. It will, on a moderate estimate, 
within the next cycle of ten years, contain 
6 ,000,000 of people, capable of supporting 
with the produce of its own soil tne Twin 
Cities with 600,000 inhabitants, and Twin 
Cities at the head of Lake Superior with 
a population of 250,000. Our develop¬ 
ment will be somewhat retarded at the 
start by the enormous powers of absorp¬ 
tion of St. Paul and Minneapolis. But 
eventually our growth will astonish and 
in a large measure supersede theirs.’’ 

The sudden collapse of paper money in 
Peru forms the subject of an interesting 
communication from Consul Brent. The 
calamitous termination of the war with 
Chili so far impaired confidence in the 
ability of the government to redeem its 
notes that the purchasing power of paper 
money dropped to about one-twentieth of 
that of silver. Nevertheless, up to within 
a year the absence of other circulating 
mediums caused the paper to be retained 
in use, although the fall in its exchange¬ 
able value had brought ruin to numbers 
of j>eople whose means were represented by 
it. At the present time, however, paper 
money is virtually repudiated in all busi¬ 
ness transactions not directly connected 
with the government. It is of value only 
in paying duties to the extent of ten per 
cent, ft is estimated that there were 
60,000,000 paper sols in circulation or in 
private hands. This sum was equivalent to 
2 ,000,000 silver sols, and in the course of 
week was practically lost. 8uch a blow 
to a nation in such financial straits as Peru 
is hardly conceivable abroad. Numbers 
of families in Callao and Lima for a time 
were unable to buy the necessaries of life. 

The recent report that the Rhode Island 
coal mines have been purchased by the 
Worcester Iron Works, of Worcester, 
Mass., has been confirmed. It is stated 
that the mines are to be opened once more, 
new and improved machinery is to be em¬ 
ployed in mining, and the purchasers arc 
sanguine that in their hands the enterprise 
can be made profitable 

D. W. C. Carroll, of Pittsburgh, and 
Morris and Karttrell, of Chicago, have 
closed contracts for the building of two 
iron viaducts for the city of Denver, Col., 
to cross the railroads in that c\fy. One 
viaduct is to be 376 feet long and 32 feet 
high, and the other 785 feet long and 32 
feet high. The viaducts are to be made of 
structural iron, including the approaches. 
The viaducts cost $97,000 and the ap¬ 
proaches $21,000 additional. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 
“ The following is the assessment of sev¬ 
eral Southern States during the census year 
and for 1887-88. The assessment now be¬ 
ing made will show a still larger increase: 


1887-88 1870-80. 

Alabama. $214,925,869 $117,486,181 

Arkansas. 148,868,206 86,400,364 

Florida. 84,860,584 20,471,618 

Georgia . 841,504,921 2a5,650,630 

Kentucky. 488,401,690 818,087,875 

Louisiana. 221,500,000 158,587,495 

Mississippi. 129,887,254 106,594,708 

North Carolina 210,035,453 156,100,202 

South Carolina 141,495,056 132,027,986 

Tennessee. 239,750,000 211,768,538 

Texas. 650,412,401 804,493,163 

Virginia. 874,043,388 308,465,ia5 


Total ... $8,240,774,722 , r2,164,792,795 

Nearly 11,000 tons of henequin have 
been imported into the United States from 
Mexico within the last three months. 

It is reported that a syndicate has been 
formed by Governor Gordon, Henry W. 
Grady, and others, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
John H. Inman, Calvin Brice, General 
Samuel Thomas, Dr. Norvin Green, and 
others of this State, for the purpose of 
building a city at Rockmart, Oa., and de¬ 
veloping the slate and marble quarries 


there. The slate quarries on which the 
syndicate have an option are valuetl at $10,- 
000,000. The property cost the syndicate 
$400,000 in cash and ^,000,000 in stock. 

The Lehigh Valley Transportation Com¬ 
pany, of Buffalo, have just contracted for 
two propellers to be built by the Globe 
Iron Works, Cleveland, which are to be 
finished by the opening of navigation next 
season. Each vessel will be 308 feet over 
all, 290 feet keel, 40 feet beam and 25^ feet 
hold. Each wdll carry four masts and the 
engines and boilers will be near the middle 
of the ship. 

The port of Beyroiit, the financial center 
of Syria, midway between Smyrna and 
Port Said, is to be made a harbor of refuge 
for ves.sels navigating that part of the 
Mediterranean under an imperial conces¬ 
sion, and the work is to be pushed rapidly 
to completion. Jetties are to be built 
which will form an inner harbor of 56 
acres, with wharves, storehouses, tram¬ 
ways, Ac. The work will cost $1,200,000 
and it must be completed within five 
years. 

The steamers plying between New York 
and Vera Cruz via Havana will shorten 
their time to 8^ days between the two 
ports, making the round trip one week 
less than heretofore, greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of traders. 

The Cunard steamer Etruria once more 
beats the record, having arrived at this 
port from Liverpool on Saturday, after a 
passage of 6 days 1 hour and 50 minutes— 
the best time ever made by a transatlantic 
vessel. The Etruria had previously held 
a record of the quickest ocean voyage—6 
days 1 hour and 55 minutes. The vessel 
left Queenstown on Sunday, September 16, 
at 1.15 p. m. On the first day she made 
437 knots; on the second day, with fair 
weather and a moderate breeze, she cov¬ 
ered 465 knots; on the third day, despite 
a westerly swell, ‘456 knots were passed, 
and with moderate winds and fine weather 
on the fourth day 490 knots were left be¬ 
hind. On the fifth day, despite two hours 
of fog in the morning, she again covered 
490 knots, and on the sixth day, with 
everything favorable, only 455 knots were 
placed to her credit The vessel’s average 
daily run was 460 knots, and per hour she 
averaged 19.2 knots. 

A rapid transit scheme for cattle in pal¬ 
ace cars from the Western plains to the 
seaboard has been inaugurated by a New 
York company, who promise to deliver 
stock iu the market in less than 120 hours 
from the Idaho ranges, 2500 miles distant. 
The animals are fed and watered en route. 

Traffic between Vera Cruz and the Mexi¬ 
can capital is suspended for at least a 
fortnignt, on account of the destruction by 
floods. 

How Norwegians are able to compete 
successfully in the trade with the United 
States and even find profitable employ¬ 
ment in the maritime provinces of the 
Dominion is easily explained. The first 
cost of a Norwegian vessel is about one- 
half of the cost of an American vessel, and 
the crew’s employed receive about $10 a 
mouth. Naturally not a few Norwegian sea¬ 
man seek to better their condition on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Trials of Rapid Firing Guns.—A 

report has just been made to the British 
War Oflice upon the experiments recently 
carried out with the Maxim pin at 600 
and 800 yards, in comparimn with 
fire fn^m Martini-Henry rifles. At 600 
yards 15 men, all first or second class 
shots, fired ten volleys and made 62 per 
cent, of hits in 3 minutes 86 seconds, 
w hile the Maxim, firing the same number 
of rounds at the same targets, made 81.56 
per cent, of hits in 2 minutes 86 seconds. 
At 800 yards the results were: 15 Mar¬ 


tini-Henrys, 40.66 per cent, of hits in 3 
minutes 40 seconds; Maxim, 80 per cent 
in 1 minute 30 seconds. The targets were 
arranged so that the volleys fir^ by the 
men were directed alternately a quarter 
right and a quarter left, the intervals 
between the targets being 12 yards; the 
Maxim fired 15 shots alternately on each 
target. Further experiments are to be 
made at unknow n distances, and as nearly 
as possible under service conditions, at 
ranges between 1000 and 1200 yards; and 
on this occasion the new’ service rifle, with 
dial sight, is to be tested. 


Recent Treasury Decisions. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the following decisions under the customs 
laws affecting metals: 

DUTY ON ‘‘REMELTINO STEEL.” 

On an appeal from assessment of duty at 
the rate of 45 per cent, ad valorem on cer¬ 
tain so-called “ remelting steel ” claimed to 
be duitable at 20 per cent, ad valorem, as 
unwrought metal, or at cent per pound 
by similitude to pig iron, spiegefeisen, 
wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap 
steel, or at not more than 35 per cent, ad 
valorem, under the provision for iron in 
slabs, blooms, loops, Ac. The Depart¬ 
ment says: From the special report of 

the appraiser, it appears that the merchan¬ 
dise in question consists of the beat quality 
of Bessemer steel slabs or cakes, intended 
for use in the manufacture of finished steel 
plates, sheets, or bars, and that it was re¬ 
turned and assessed with duty as steel in 
slabs, under the provision for ‘ steel in¬ 
gots, ♦ ♦ ♦ ,uid slabs, by whatever 

process made, ♦ ♦ ♦ valued at 4 cents 

a pound or less.’ The assessment of 45 
per cent, is aflirmed.” 

COVERED DRESS STEELS. 

The appellants claim that the merchan¬ 
dise in question is dutiable either at 8^ 
cents per pound, as steel strips valued 
over 10 cents per pound, or at 85 per cent, 
ad valorem. As the merchandise is ad¬ 
mittedly an article composed in part of 
steel, the Department is of opinion that it 
was properly classified, imposing duty at 
the rate of 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
steel and cotton. 

DITTY ON LARDING NEEDLES. 

Under a claim of appellants on larding 
needles dutiable at 20 per cent, ad valorem 
the Department says: “It appears, from 
the special report of the appraiser, that 
the articles in question are in no sense 
needles, but consist of what are commer¬ 
cially known as ^ larding pins, ’ the same 
being conical in shape, made wholly of 
metal, and varying in len^h from 
inches to 9^ inches, each having one of its 
ends very finely pointed and sharpened 
and its other end broad and hollow, for the 
purpose of receiving strips of lard, which, 
by use of these pins, are passed into and 
deposited in meats preparatory to cook¬ 
ing, the process being termed ‘larding.’ 
In the opinion of the Department these 
articles, which are used for culinary pur¬ 
poses only, and which are not either com¬ 
mercially or otherwise known as ‘ needles,’ 
are liable to the rate of duty 45 per cent, 
ad valorem assessed under the provision 
for ‘ manufactures, articles or wares, ♦ ♦ ^ 
composed wholly or in part of iron.’ ” 

CHAIN LINKS. 

1. Certain links with movable bolts, for 
the adjustment (by shortening or length¬ 
ening) of chains, and which are first 
forged and then finished by boring, Ac., 
and subsequently japanned or galvanized, 
are not forgings of iron within the mean¬ 
ing of the tariff, but are dutiable as m^o- 
factures of iron not otherwise provided 
for, under T. I., 216. (Letter to Collector 
of Customs at New York, September 8, 
1888.) 
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MANUFACTURING. 

Iron and Steel. 

Operations have been resumed in the 
socket department of the works of the 
Pittsburgh Tube Company, at Pittsburgh. 
As soon as enough stock is secured the bal¬ 
ance of the works will resume operations. 

Last week there was shipped from the 
works of the National Tube Works Com¬ 
pany, at McKeesport, Pa., the last of a 
large order for the City Water Works, at 
Carson City, Nev. The contract required 
the use of 28 cars to transport the pipe. 
Most of it was 24 inches in diameter. 

The new sheet mill just added to the 
extensive plant of the Standard Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Bridgeport, Ohio, was success¬ 
fully put into operation on Monday, the 
17th inst. The three-high plate mill now 
in course of construction will be com¬ 
pleted and ready for operation about Octo¬ 
ber 1 next. The mills were built by the 
Lewis Foundry and Machine Company, 
Limited, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. V. Smith, metallurgical engineer, 
of Pittsburgh, has just been appointed 
consulting engineer for the Minnesota Car 
Company, of Duluth, Minn., wuth head¬ 
quarters in Pittsburgh. This new com¬ 
pany is composed principally of capitalists 
from Richmond, Va., the president being 
John Anderson, of the Treaegar Company. 
The capital is |400,000, all of which has 
been paid in. The plant will consist of 
a rolling mill with two trains of rolls, one 
10 -inch and one 18-inch, machine shops, 
foundry and car works having a capacity 
of 30 cars per day. Ground has already 
been secured, ana work on the new build¬ 
ings will be commenced at an early date. 
The bulk of the machinery will be supplied 
by Pittsburgh manufacturers. 

The Carrie Furnace Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, have decided to erect another blast 
furnace at Rankin Station, on the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio Railroad, adjacent to their 
present furnace located at that place. It 
will be 18 X 80 feet, and will have a 
capacity of about 200 tons per day. The 
contract for the erection of the furnace 
will probably be let the present week, and 
work will be commencca as soon after as 
possible. 

Charles Huston & Sons, proprietors of 
the Lukens Rolling Mills, at Coatesville, 
Pa., have commenced the erection of a 
building for library purposes in the in¬ 
terest o? their workmen and their families. 
Besides the library apartment it will have 
two classrooms, in which instruction in 
sewing wall be given to the daughters of 
the workmen. A small library has been 
open to the men for some time, and this 
is now to be enlarged and benefits extended 
to the families. 

The manufacturing industries of the 
Shenango Valley, Pa., are reported to Le 
in better condition at the present time 
than for some years past. The follow¬ 
ing brief statement received from Wheat- 
land, Pa., under date of the 19th inst., 
gives the condition of the various enter¬ 
prises on that date, as follows: “ Greenville 
mill in all departments is on double; 
Sharpesville, with one or two exceptions, 
all her blast furnaces in full blast; sWon, 
P. L. Kimberly A Co.’s-mills and furnaces 
p^hed widi orders; also the Sharon Iron 
Works working full with .large orders 
ahead; Stewart Iron Company mill with 
18 furnaces making a fine quality of steel 
and rolled billets, one blast furnace on, the 
other repairing; foundries all working full; 
Wheatland stul idle, but with bright prps- 
^cts for a glorious future. At West Mid¬ 
dlesex one furnace making an excellent 
quality of Bessemer iron and the other to 
be put in operation as soon as possible. 


The manufacturers say that they have 
orders enough to keep the mills running 
full until next fall.” 

The Helmbacher Forge and Rolling 
Mills Company have not as yet reorganized 
since the old beard of directors was re¬ 
elected at the stockholders’ meeting—at 
any rate they had not up to last Monday. 
The works were idle during the early part 
of the week to admit of repairs to engines, 
&c., and were to restart Jis soon as these 
were completed .—Age of Steely St. LouU. 

Work on the new blast furnace of the 
Gadsden Furnace Company, at Gadsden, 
Ala., is progressing rapidly, and it is ex¬ 
pected to be ready for blast by October 1 
next. It will have a capacity of 100 tons 
per day. 

The nail factory of the Laiighlin Nail 
Company, at WTieeling, W. Va., continues 
in constant operation, the company finding 
a ready market for their product as fast as 
produced. Their factory is next to the 
largest in the world, containing 220 nail 
machines. 

In our issue of last week we made men¬ 
tion of the fact that the Wayne Iron and 
Steel Works,of Brown & Co., at Pittsburgh, 
were closed down in all departments on 
account of a labor dispute. The trouble 
has since been amicably arranged and the 
plant is again in operation in all depart¬ 
ments. 

The Lloyd-Booth Company, proprietors 
of the Falcon Foundry ana Machine 
Works, at Youngstown, Ohio, have pur¬ 
chased the machinery that has already 
been erected in the partially completed 
rolling mill at Bowling Green, Ohio, and 
will remove it to Youngstown and scrap 
it. The mill was to have been built by 
parties from Youngstown and others in¬ 
terested in the rolling mill at Portsmouth, 
part of which was to be used at Bowling 
Green. The citizens of Bowling Green 
offered a bonus if the mill was ready to 
turn out iron at a certain time. Part of 
the buildings were erected, when a storm 
blew the structure down. This discour¬ 
aged the owners, and as they would not 
rebuild in time to claim the bonus the 
project fell through. The plant was sold 
at sheriff’s sale: 

The steel department of the plant of the 
Pottsville Iron and Steel Company, atPotU- 
ville. Pa., which has been idle for about two 
months, has resumed operations, giving 
employment to about 90 men. All de¬ 
partments of these works, consisting of 
rolling mill, puddling mill and steel de¬ 
partment, are being operated to their 
utmost capacity. 

Clinton Furnace at Pittsburgh, formerly 
owned by Graff, Bennett & Co., and 
which has been idle since the suspension 
of that firm in the early part of the year, 
was blown in again on Monday the 17th 
inst. The syndicate of creditors which 
purchased the plant of the firm will 
operate it as soon as a sufficient supply of 
pig iron is obtained. The Clinton Roll¬ 
ing Mill, situated in close proximity to 
the furnace, will also be started up. The 
resumption of operations by this furnace 
leaves but three idle blast furnaces in Alle¬ 
gheny County at the present time, all of 
which are undergoing repairs. There are 
the Edith of the Edith furnace Company, 
Lucy No. 2 of Carnegie Brothers A Co., 
Limited, and Soho of the Moorhead- 
McCleane Company. 

One of the Musconetcong furnaces at 
Stanhope, N. J., went into blast on the 
17th inst 

On Monday, the 17th inst., the heaviest 
casting ever made by the Pittsburgh Steel 
Casting Company was successfully run at 
the works of that company in Pittsburgh. 
This was the pouring of ^e stem post of 
the warship Maine, now in course of con¬ 


struction at the Brooklyn NaVy Yard. It 
is an L-shaped affair, the tw'o arms 
measuring respectively 26 and 18 feet, 
portions of the casting being 42 inches 
thick. This heaviest jiortion is to act as 
a ram when upon the bow of the Maine. 
To fill the mold, 11 tons of steel were re¬ 
quired, and the finished casting will weigh 
about 18,000 pounds. The length of the 
longest arm oi the casting is 26 feet, that 
of the shortest is 13 feet 10 inches. It is 
18 inches in width, and varies from a little 
over an inch to 42 inches in thickness. It 
must stand a Government test of 60,000 
pounds tensile strength to the square inch, 
and an elongation of 10 per cent, in 8 
inches. A piece of the cola metal an inch 
square must be bent at an angle of 90 de¬ 
grees without fracture. The casting will 
be removed from the mold the present 
week, and will then be placed in an an¬ 
nealing furnace. A Government test will 
be made shortly afterward, and if it 
proves satisfactory it will then be de¬ 
livered to the Government. The stem 
post and rudder for the Maine will also be 
cast by this firm in the course of a few 
weeks. The former wrill weigh but little 
less than the stem post, while the rudder 
will weigh about 14,000 pounds. 

Iflaclftliiery. 

The Wheelock Engine Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., have been compelled to 
operate their works night and day to keep 
pace with their orders. Among their re¬ 
cent shipments are a 200 horse-power en¬ 
gine to the Linseed Oil Works, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and one of the same size to the 
Gleason Knitting and Mfg. Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., and 150 horse-power 
engine to the B. Shoninger Company, 
New Haven, Conn. They are engaged on 
a large amount of repair work, incluoing a 
good order for the Agawam Paper Com¬ 
pany, Miltineague, Mass 

The plant of the New Process Twist 
Drill Company, at Taunton, Mass., has 
been bought by P. H. Corr and others, who 
will assume all liabilities and form a new 
company. The price paid was $5000. It 
is stated that the new company will at 
once proceed to put the works in operation 
again. 

The Ranken & Fritsch Foundry and 
Machine Company have filed articles of 
incorporation in the recorder’s oflSce, at St. 
Louis, with a capital of $150,000. The 
new company are composed principally of 
the old stockholders of the Smith, Beggs 
& Ranken Machine Company, whose fail¬ 
ure was noted some months ago. 

The Standard Underground Cable Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, have closed two large 
contracts for electric-light cables for Chi¬ 
cago. One contract was made with Prof. 
J. P. Barrett, superintendent of the Elec¬ 
trical Department of Chicago, for 5 miles 
of electnc light cable, which will connect 
with the municipal light station of that 
city and distribute the current to 65 arc 
lamps, each having a lighting capacity of 
2000 candle-power. The other contract is 
to furnish 50,000 feet of cable for the Con¬ 
sumers’ Electric Cable Company, of the 
West Side, Chicago. The incandescent 
electric light will be used in the latter 
place, and the Westinghouse Electric Com¬ 
pany have secured the contract for fur¬ 
nishing the lamps. 

The Phmnix Iron Works, of Meadville, 
Pa., under date of the 17th inst., writes 
us as follows: We are building an addi¬ 
tion to our machine shop building 100 x 40 
feet, in which will be located our black¬ 
smith shop and erecting shop, all of the 
present building, including space now 
occupied by blacksmith shop and ofilce, 
will be thrown into the machine shop 
proper. We have been obliged to get 
more room and put in additional machinery 
to keep up witn our orders for our new 
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automatic cut-oflf engine. We expect also 
to increase our boiler shop facilities in the 
near future, as we are now crowded 
beyond our present facilities. We are also 
building a new oflBce and drafting-room, 
said bmlding will be 25 x 50. All the 
above will be substantial brick buildings.’’ 

The Wilson Mfg. Company was recently 
incorporated at Chicago, with a capital of 
$300,000, for the purpose of manufacturing 
automatic regulating valves, faucets, &c. 
The incorporators are E. F. Brown, Jr , 
Robert W. Clarke and F. C. Rutan. Also, 
the Oregon Foundry Company, Oregon, 
Rl., with a capital of $3000, by Frederick 
O. Jones, Benjamin F. Sheets and R. A. 
Austin. 

The Hughes Steam Pump Co., of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, have just completed the boilers 
and pumping machinery for the Salisbury 
Water Company, of Salisbury, Md. The 
pumping engine is of the compound duplex 
non-condensing type and has a capacity 
of 500,000 gallons per diem. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, of Colum-1 
bus, Ohio, have made shipments of their 
Coal Mining Machinery and Power Coal 
Drills, recently, as follows: Reinecke Coal 
Co., Madisonville, Ky., One Power Drill; 
Cherokee «& Pittsburgh Coal Mining Co., 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, Two Mining machines 
and One Power Drill; Canon City Coal Co., 
Brookside, Col., One Power Drill; Coal 
Bluff Mining Co., Clay City, Ind., One 
Mining Machine; Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wy. Ty., Four Mining 
Machines. (These are in addition to the 
eight nowin use at their mine. No. 4.) 
Sunnyside Coal Co., Evansville, Ind., 
Three Coal Drills; San Pedro Coal and 
Coke Co., Carthage, New Mexico, Two 
Power Drills; Sand Coulee Coal Co., Great 
Falls, Montana, Two Mining Machines; 
Spring Valley Coal Co., Spring Valley, 
Ill., Two Mining Machines. 

The Hill Clutch Works of Cleveland, 
Ohio*, report recent sales to E. P. Allis & 
Co., Brush Electric Company, Niles Tool 
Works, Walker Mfg. Company, Wm. 
Tod & Co., Geo. V. Cresson, Lane & 
Bodley and Fraser & Chalmers. They have 
also in hand complete power plants for the 
Oakland Electric Light Company, Cal.; 
Huntington Electric Light Company, W. 
Va.; St. Paul Gas Company, Electric Light 
Company, Helena, Mon. These com¬ 
panies report that they are working to the 
utmost limit of their capacity night and 
day, and are constantly enlarging their 
facilities to keep pace with their increasing 
trade. 

Among the new factories being put up 
in the South is one under construction 
known as the Eufaula Cotton Mills, at 
Eufaula, Ala. It is to contain about 8000 
spindles and 240 looms. The machinery is 
b^ing constructed by the Lowell Machine 
Shop, of Lowell, Mass., and the belting 
will be supplied by the Page Belting Com¬ 
pany of Concord, N. H. 

The Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
shipped recently to the North Hudson 
County Railway Company at Hoboken, 
N. J., 13,000 feet of l^-inch steel rope on 
one reel. The rope weighed 50,144 
pounds. 

Hardware. 

Besides the introduction of Chide Oil 
as a fuel in their works, the St. Louis 
Shovel Company, 8t. Louis, Mo., have 
put in additional machinery which will 
give them an increased product, making 
their daily output 200 dozen Shovels, 
Spades and Scoops. 

The Syracuse Forcing and Gun Com¬ 
pany, Syracuse^ N. Y., whose works were 
partially destroyed June 2 by fire, have 
restored the works and are again in active 
operation, having had a delay in the 
progress of the business of about two 


months. The wheel plant of this com¬ 
pany, which sustainea severe damage by 
the fire mentioned, is again in running 
order, and the company are now prepared 
to receive orders and to supply the large 
demand which they had established before 
the tire. 

Jewett Hathaway, Bridgeport, Conn., 
have begun the manufacture of sheet 
metal goods, patented novelties, light hard¬ 
ware, wood and metal patterns, dies, &c., 
comer of South avenue and Water street. 

The Perkins Specialty Lock, Cleveland, 
Ohio, referring to the fact that the in¬ 
creasing demand for their goods has ne¬ 
cessitated the extension of their manu¬ 
facturing facilities, state that their com¬ 
pany will hereafter be known as the 
Perkins Lock Mfg. Company, and aliude 
to their increased capital and enlarged 
manufacturing facilities. 

The Hollenbeck Lock and Knob C’om- 
pany, until June last in Syracuse, have 
completed new works in Jordan, N. Y"., 
to which they have removed, and where 
they wdll continue the manufacture of 
hardware specialties. The new plant em¬ 
braces a four-story structure, 70 x 50 feet, 
and adjoining foundry, 40 x 70 feet, with 
an annex for japanning purposes, 30 x 20 
feet. The first floor includes the offices, 
sample and shipping department, as well 
as machine ana iron rooms. The second 
floor 18 occupied as a brass foundry, and 
assembling stock and pattern shops; the 
third floor being used for wood-working 
and varnishing, and the basement for 
polishing, colonng and lacquering. These 
works are located on the stream known as 
the outlet of Skaneateles Lake, which fur¬ 
nishes a never-failing supply of power. 

Henry Seymour Cutlery Company, Holy¬ 
oke, Mass., have re< ently erected an ad¬ 
dition to their factory, 120 x 30 feet, to 
accommodate their increasing business. 
They report that sales for eight months of 
the year 1888 show an increase of 10 per 
cent, over corresponding time last year, 
with an increase also in export trade. 
They refer to the ruling of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, placing sheep shears 
under manufactures of cutlery and 35 per 
cent, duty, instead of keeping them as 
they have been heretofore as manufactures 
of steel at a duty of 45 per cent., as affect¬ 
ing the sale of the gooas largely the past 
season. 

Jllneellaneonii. 

A certificate of incorporation has been 
issued to the Rush Run Coal and Coke 
Company. The principal office is to be at 
Staunton, Va. The sum of $20,000 has 
been subscribed to the capital stock, 
$2000 of which have been paid in. The 
rivilege of increasing tne stock to 
500,000 is reserved. Shares are $100 
each and are held by F. Harrold, Fayette 
county; J. F. Effinger, W. P. Tames, A. 
S. Lara, Staunton, Va.; E. C. Best, 
Ronceverte, West Va., and C. M. Liggett, 
Lexington, Va. 

A charter has been granted to the Pitts¬ 
burgh Reduction Company, of Pittsburgh, 
wdth a capital stock of $20,000. It is 
formed for the purpose of reducing bronzes 
and commercial alloys and manufacturing 
the same. The shareholders are: Alfrecl 
Hunt, H. W. Lash, Robert Scott and Mil¬ 
lard Hunsicker, of .Pittsburgh; George H. 
Clapp, of Edgeworth, and W. 8. Sample, 
of Sewickley. 

The new coaches in use on the New’ 
York and New England's Boston trains 
from this city are as handsome and 
comfortable cars as any run out of 
Providence. They are mounted on the 
Brunsw’ick spoke wheels, have double win¬ 
dow s, which keep out cold and dust, and 
Pullman curtains. The ceiling finish is in 
wood, and five double burners in each car 


give plenty of illumination. The Hale 

6 Kilburn shifting seat, with cherry 
frame, is used, upholstered in the ordinary 
coaches with plush, and in the smokers 
with rattan. Floors, sides and roof are 
filled with mineral wool which deadens the 
noise. The road has recently put on fifteen 
of these new cars. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works 
have recently delivered nine ten-w^heeled 
engines to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, two more were sent to-day, 
and four more remain before the order is 
filled. These are of the same style as 
others built for the St. Paul. This one 
railway alone have in use more than 200 
locomotives from the Rhode Island Works 

Among recently authorized corporations 
in Illinois are the following: The Darby 
Lead Mining and Smelting Company, of 
East St. Louis; capital, $500,000; incor¬ 
porators, John C. Nial, George Frey, C. 
M. Sharpe and Walter H. Darby. The 
Peoria Cordage Company, at Peoria; capi¬ 
tal $200,000; incorporators, Martin King- 
man, E. C. Heidrich, Charles A. Jamison 
and G. H. Schirapff. The Merchants' Arc 
Light and Power Company, of Chicago; 
capital, $30,000; incorporators, William 
H. Collins, Joel W. Stevens and Benjamin 
Keigher. The Wills Horsenail Company, 
of Chicago ; capital, $12,000; incorporators 
John H. Purdy, Harry A. Wills and Ed¬ 
ward Williams. The American Gear Forg¬ 
ing Company, of East St. Louis; capital, 
$100,000; incorporators, O. Navins, Ar¬ 
thur W. Billings and William S. Long. 
The Clinton Electric Light, Heat and 
Power Company, of Clinton; capital, $25,- 
000; incorporators, Vespasian Warner, 
Clifton H. Moore, John Warner, Abner 
R. Phares, and Richard Butler. The An¬ 
chor Iron Car Roofing Company, of East 
St. Louis; capital, $50,000; incorporators, 
H. D. Sexton, Henry O’Hara, and Royal 
J. Westney. The Galena Electric Light 
Company, of Galena; capital, $10,000; 
incorporators, John A. Mensell, August 
Reid, and Benjamin Franklin Mensell. 

Aerial Photography.—M. ArthurBatut, 
of Enlaure, Tam. writes to La Nature 
that he has succeeded in taking aerial pho¬ 
tographs by means of a kite. He finds 
that a kite 6 feet 6 inches high by 4 feet 

7 inches wide will easily carry a photo¬ 
graphic apparatus w’eighing 2.2 {lounds. 
Our contemporary states that two photos 
taken by M. Batut at altitudes of about 
250 and 330 feet respectively, although 
faint, give a plan of the house and farm at 
Enlaure, and may be looked upon as very 
successful first attempts. 

It is rumored that the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment contemplates placing with our manu¬ 
facturers contracts for 50 locomotives of 
various classes, and has already entered 
into agreements for the purchase of rails 
and coaches. 

Paper pasted, gummed, or glued on to* 
metal, especially if it has a bright surface, 
usually comes off on the sbghtest provoca¬ 
tion, leaving the adhesive material on the 
back of the paper, with a surface bri^t 
and slippery as ice. The cheaper de¬ 
scription of clock dials are printed on 
paper and then stuck on zinc, but for 
years the difficulty was to get the paper 
and metal to adhere. It is, however, said 
to be now overcome by dipping the metal 
into a strong and hot solution of washing 
soda, afterward scrubbing perfectly dry 
w'ith a clean rag. Onion juice is then 
applied to the surface of the metal, and 
the label pasted and fixed in the ordinary 
way^ It is said to be almost impossible to 
separate paper and metal thus joined. 
Probably metal show tablets might hr 
successfully treated in the same manner. 
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Trade Report. 

Chicago. 

Office of Tfie Iron Age^ 95 and 97 Washington St., 
Chicago. September zi, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —The volume of business 
continues to shrink, most dealers report¬ 
ing a very quiet week. A few of them 
are enjojring a steady demand for lots of 
50 to 100 tons from small consumers, and ' 
one sale of a round lot of Lake Superior I 
Charcoal Pig was made at $21, four' 
months. A demand for Charcoal, for Car- 
Wheel purposes, is among the possibilites 
of the near future, as Car-Wheel manu¬ 
facturers are sounding the market in antici¬ 
pation of orders for cars which are ex¬ 
pected to be placed very shortly. Their 
inquiries run largely to high numbers, 
siiOwing that Old Car-Wheels are scarce, 
and that consequently a greater pro¬ 
portion of Kg will be needed than 
usual. It is rumored that some of the 
Coke furnaces are soliciting business 
with more vigor than has been the' 
case for several weeks, but this is alleged 
to be a canard put forth by buyers who 
hesitate to pay the advanced prices now 
ruling, and hope to work back to some¬ 
thing like the old rates. Furnace compa¬ 
nies using Lake Superior Ores state tnat 
higher prices for Pig are more likely to be 
realizea than lower figures, because Ore is 
dearer and Coke seems strongly inclined to 
mount upward also. Agents for Southern 
Coke furnaces have been doing very little i 
here of late, the high prices now asked in¬ 
terfering with new business. Thev fear 
that deliveries on old contracts which are 
now being made will be checked by the 
advance of yellow fever to-ward the Ala¬ 
bama Iron districts. Cash quotations,f.o. b. 
Chicago, are as follows* Lake Superior 
Charcoal all numbers, $19.50 @ $20.50 ; 
Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25 ; Jackson 
County Softeners, No. 1, $18 $18.50; 

Hocking Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 
$18; American Scotch (Blackband) 
No 1, $19 @ $20 ; other Ohio Scutch 
Irons, No. 1, $18 @ $19; Lake Superior 
Coke, No. 1, $17.50 @ $19 ; No. 2, $16.50 
$17; No. 8, $15.50 @ $16 ; Southern 
Coke, No. 2, $17.75 @ $18 ; No. 2i and 
Open Bright, $17.25 @ $17.50; No. 3, 
$16.75 ; No. 1, Mill, $16.50. 

Bar and Struftural Iron. —A very! 
light demand is experienced for Bar Iron, 
but considerable business is expected 
shortly from car builders, who report in¬ 
crease inquiry from railroad companies. 
The mills are generally well filled with , 
orders and little anxiety is manifested by 
their agents for new business. The usual 
quotation for mill lots of Common Iron is 
now 1.80^. half extras, f.o.b. Chicago, and 
it would take very favorable specifications 
to shade this to any extent. For small ; 
lots from ston- jobbers are endeavoring to 
get 2^, with 1.90^ named as bottom to best 
buyers. Mill lots of Structural Iron are 
<|Uoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 
2.25^: Universal Plates, 2.25^ @ 2.80^; 
Tees, 2.50^ @ 2.55^; Beams and Channels, 
8.40^. Store prices of Angles are 2.40^ i 
% 2.50^; Tees, 2.60^ 2.70; Beams,! 

8.80^. I 

Pltttea, Tabes, &c.—Business continues 
fair but little change occurring in volume 
or character. Heavy Sheets are firmer, 
and higher prices are asked in some cases, 
but Plates are without change. Tubes 
are hardly being maintained at the dis¬ 
count recently agreed u]K)n. Quotations 
from store areas follows: Heavy Sheets 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.6i‘^0) 2.70^; Tank Iron, 
2.55^; Tank Ste 1, Shell Iron, 8^; 

Shell Steel, Flange Iron and Steel, 

4^; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75^ 5.75^; Boiler 

Rivets, 4^ @ 4.25^; Ulster Iron, 8.75^; 
Boiler Tubes. 624 ^ off. ' 


Sheet Iron.—A few inquiries are noted 
for mill lots, but it is very difiScult to find 
a manufacturer able to make any deliver¬ 
ies this year. It is claimed that a market 
could be found here for a great deal more 
Sheet Iron if a supply was available. 
Manufacturers’ agents state that the con¬ 
sumption for Roofing has grown enor¬ 
mously of late, and they believe that here¬ 
after the Sheet-Iron trade will be more 
evenly distributed through the year. Some 
mills are quoting 8^ @ 8.10^, f.o.b. mill, 
for No. 27 for such deliveries as they 
can make, the higher rate being for earliest 
shipments. For December 3.10^, Chicago, 
is named by .a few mills to their regular 
customers. Jobbers’ prices from store are 
8.20^ for No. 24, 8.30^ for Nos. 25 and 26 
and 8.40^ for No. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. —The activity in this 
branch is more pronounced than ever the 
past week, showing a decided gain in the 
volume of business transacted by manu¬ 
facturers’ agents. The demand covers all 
classes of consumers, but runs more par¬ 
ticularly to high-grade material. Prices 
are firmer, and on some standard brands 
an advance of 5 ^ has been made. Jobbers 
still quote small lots at 60 off for Juniata, 
and 60 ^ and 5 off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —The demand is irreg¬ 
ular, some houses reporting a ^od busi¬ 
ness, while others have suffered a period 
of dullness. Combination prices from store 
are continued, as follows: Bessemer Bars, 
2.30^ @ 2.40^; Tool Steel, 84^ @ 9i^; 
Specials, 18^ @ 25^; Cnicible Spring, 
4.40^; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.90^; Open- 
Hearth Machinery, 2.75^ @ 3^; Crucible 
Sheet Steel, 7^ @ 10^. Some of these 
prices are being shaded by w’orks not in 
the combination. 

Steel Rails. —Nothing has happened 
during the week to enliven busioess A 
few railroad companies are talking of 
placing orders for 5000 to 10,000 tons, and 
some even ask quotations for next year’s 
delivery, but they are slow to come to 
terms. The North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company have resumed operations, but 
the Union Steel Company wdll shut down 
in a few days for lack of wwk. The Joliet 
Steel Company atarted up later than the 
others last spring, and will run longer be¬ 
fore they clean up their order book. Quo¬ 
tations are nominally $80 @ $81. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Very few 
transactions in Old Iron Rails have come 
to light. One sale is reported at $24, and 
another $28.50. The exact condition of 
the Old ^il market is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain, but the impression is quite general 
that for the present, at least, the upward 
movement has culminated, though some 
of those interested are still talking higher 
prices. The supply has now overtaken 
the demand, and unless other markets ad¬ 
vance it seems reasonable to expect a de¬ 
cline here to some extent. Short ends of 
Old Steel Rails have been sold at $16.50, 
but long lengths are worth $19 @ $20. 
Old Car-wheels are very quiet, with $19 
$19.50 nominal quotations. 

Scrap. —Increasing inquiry for Wrought 
has run up the price, but this again has 
checked business, as consumers are indis¬ 
posed to pay the advance asked by dealers. 
Steel Scrap is looking up a little, but Cast is 
still quiet. Quotations tor carefully selected 
are as follows, p ton of 2000 It): No. 1 Forge 
or Railroad Shop, $20.50 @ $21; Track, 
$20; No. 1 Mill, $16; Tank and Pipe, $18; 
Sheet, $9.50; HoAeshoes, $20; Axles, 
$26; Cast Machinery, $15; Stove Plate, 
$12; Cast Borings, $9.50; Wrought 
Turnings, $12.50; Axle Turnings, $14.50; 
Coil and Leaf Steel, $16 @ $17; Loco¬ 
motive Tires, $17. Dealers offer $14 for 
Mixed Count!*}’ Scrap. 

Hardware. —Continued improvement is 
reported in Heavy Hardware, but reports 
vary as before with regard to Shelf Hard¬ 


ware, some houses stating that business is 
even dull, while others are having a most 
excellent trade. With Western agri¬ 
culture in its present prosperous con¬ 
dition the general demand for Hardware 
ought to improve very soon, unless the in¬ 
fluence of last year’s failure of the crops 
is so far-reaching as to yet seriously affect 
the farming interest. Manufacturing con¬ 
sumers of Heavy Hardware are purchasing 
more freely. Wagon-makers’ prospects 
are particularly bright, and wagon ma¬ 
terial is correspondingly active and firm. 
Nuts and Bolts are firmer in sympathy 
with dearer Iron. The market is bare of 
Stove Boards, and the jobbers are pushing 
the manufacturers vigorously for more 
rapid deliveries, meanw^hile borrowing 
from one another. Prices are now firm at 
50 ^ and 10 ^ off for Crystallized from 
store, and other kinds in proportion. In 
consequence of the advance in manufact¬ 
urer's price of Zinc, full casks are now held 
at 64^, and smaller quantities at 6f^ % 
7^. Shot has been marked up to $1.45 
per bag, and strictly half-and-half Solder 
to 18^ ^ lb., in consequence of the higher 
price of Lead and Tin. 

Nails. —Little is being done in large 
quantities, or even in carloads, but jo^ 
bers are having a good demand for sort-up 
lots. Nearly every order for Hardware 
now has Nails in it. Small lots are quoted 
from store at $2.10 for Steel and $2.65 for 
Wire, but these prices are being shaded to 
some extent. The project for the forma¬ 
tion of a pool among the manufacturers of 
Cut Nails is reported to be progressing 
very favorably, and the signatures of but 
few more manufacturers are needed to 
make it operative. If they are not secured 
by the 1st of October every effort is to be 
made to have them by the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber. Much importance is being attached 
to this scheme on account of the high 
character of the men who are promoting 
it, and the commanding influence of the 
works which they control. It is very cer¬ 
tain that if the organization is perfected 
prices of Cnt Nails will be marked up. 

Barb Wire.— No change has occurred 
to brighten the prospect. Orders are 
small and prices are unremunerative. The 
nominal quotations are 8^ for Painted and 
8.75^ for Galvanized, but concessions are 
made even for small lots. 

Pig Lead. —The market is in the hands 
of speculators, who have run up the price 
from 4.80^ to 4.90^. These nigh prices 
are bringing out stocks from consumers, 
who have made sales of several hundred 

tons at about 4.85^. 

« 

Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St. I 
PHIT.ADSLPHIA. Pa., September 26,1888. \ 

Pig Iron.—A very decided feeling of 
strength has been apparent during the past 
three weeks, and is daily becoming more 
general. Prices have scored a clean ad¬ 
vance of 50^ "fp ton, although there are 
some who are still supplying their regular 
trade at the old figures, but should the 
improvement continue it is quite evident 
the advance would become general. As 
to the future course of the market it is 
difiicult to pass an opinion, although the 
feeling at the moment is one of undoubted 
strength. There is some evidence of a 
slight hesitancy in purchasing at the ad¬ 
vance, and if sellers will be satisfied with 
the present improvement in prices it is 
liable to prove a permanent one, and any 
further pressure toward higher figures, for 
the pr^ent at least, is almost sure to result 
disastrously, consequently a conservative 
course is the one to be followed, and will 
probably be adopted. Overproduction is 
one of the greatest evils to be avoided, and 
if this is successfully done the future of 
the market is in a measure assured. At 
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the present time the demand averages 
pretty well up to the supply. 
sales are being made on the basis of f 18.50 
$19 for No. 1 Foundry, $17.50 @ $18 
for No. 2 and $16.50 for Gray Forge, 
although choice brands in some cases com¬ 
mand a trifle more money. 

Foreign Iron. —No transactions to re¬ 
port* prices are nominally as follows: 
$20 m $20.50, c.i.f. duty paid, for Besse¬ 
mer and $26 @ $26.50 for 20 ^ Spiegel. 

Blooms.—A fair amount of busi¬ 
ness is being transacted and prices 
are firm at about the following 
quotations: Nail Slabs, $29 $29.50; 

Billets from $30 to $35, f.o.b. cars at 
mill, according to analysis; Charcoal 
Blooms, $.52® $54; Run-out Anthracite 
$42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, $33 @ $3o 
» “bloom” ton of 2464 th. Foreign 
It tide, c.i.f., duty paid, $29..50 ® $30.50 
for Nail Slabs; $32.50 @ $34 for 4 x 4 
Billets, and $35 @ $39 for Siemens-Mar¬ 
tin, price according to analysis, &c. 

Muck Bars.—Quite a large trade is be¬ 
ing done at about $29 @ $29.50 delivered. 
Inquiries are numerous, although generally 
at a little less than sellers are willing to 
take, consequently a number of orders are 
being held in abevance, but holders do not 
seem inclined to shade their figures to any 
extent. 

Bar Iron. —Trade in this department 
has been very large during the past two 
or three weeks, and the mills have been 
able to book a number of large and desir¬ 
able orders, while some are well filled up 
to the end of November. Early deliver¬ 
ies are not obtainable except at full quoted 
rates, say 1.9^1^ @ 1.95^ ; although for good- 
sized orders 1.87i^ might be accepted. 
Skelp has been somewhat active during 
the past week at 1.87i^ @1.9^, although 
bids are on the market at 1.85^, but are not 
very anxiously sought after by sellers. 
The price of Bar Iron from store has been 
advanced from 1.9^ to 2^ per pound. 

Plate and Tank Iron.— The inills all 
report a good business and indications 
point to a continuance for the next two 
months at least. Prices while not higher 
are quoted firm at about as follows: Or¬ 
dinary Plate and Tank Iron, 2.05^ @ 2.15^; 
Shell, 2.4^ <gi 2.5^; Flange, 3.5^; Fire-Box, 
4^; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.3^ @ 2.4^; Shell, 2.7^; Flange, 3^ @ 
3i^; Fire-Box, 3J^ @ 4^^. 

Strnctural Iron. —Trade is somewhat 
slow in this department, but mills are, to 
a certain extent, well filled with old con¬ 
tracts, and, with such small orders as are 
received daily, are able to work pretty 
well up to their capacity. Prices show no 
change and are quoted as follows: 2.10^ 
@ 2.15^ for Bridge Plate ; 2^ @ 2.10^ 
for Angles; 2.6^ @ 2.7^ for Tees, and 3.8< 
for Beams and Channels, Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand is a little 
slow, but stocks are not allowed to accu¬ 
mulate to any great extent, as mills are 
generally able to market what they make 
up without any serious trouble. Prices 
remain as last quoted—viz.: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .8)^ @ 3)^^ 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 26.3 @ 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to28... .4)^ @ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 22 to 25-4 @ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21 — 

Blue Annealed. .2.8 @ J 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.62^ % 

Common, discount.67>4 % 

Merchant Steel.- The increased de¬ 
mand for the better OTades of Steel con¬ 
tinues to be the only feature. Prices 
remain unchanged, as follows: Tool 
Steel, Sy; Machinery, Crucible 

Spring, 4i^; Open-Hearth Orflinary 
Spring, 2.7^ @ 2.9{^; Crucible Machinery, 
6^; Best Sheet Steel, 10^; Ordinary 
Sheet, 8^. 

Steel Ralls.— There is no improvement 
of any kind m this department. Orders 


are scarce, but mills are kept fairly busy 
on outside specialties. Prices are nom¬ 
inally $29, at mill, but it is intimated that 
this figure could be shaded on good sizeil 
orders. 


Old Ralls. —No sales of any conse¬ 
quence to note. There are a number of 
Rails held in store here, but holders do not 
seem anxious to name figures—at least not 
for the present—although bids are on the 
market at from $23 to $23.50, which, how¬ 
ever, is somewhat less than holders ex¬ 
pect to realize. 

Scrap Iron. —Occasionally orders for 
good round lots are heard of, but the bulk 
of the trade at the moment seems to 
be in small-sized orders at about the 
following figures, say $20.50 $21 for 

cargo lots; $21.50 ^ $22 foi carload lots, 
delivered, or for choice $22.50 @ $23; No. 
2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $13 @ $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 (g^ $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @ $16: do. Borings, $9 @ $10; Old 
Fish Plates, $25 @$26*: Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or its equiva¬ 
lent. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.- Mills are all 
busy and are well filled up with orders, 
although prices, for some unknown rea¬ 
son, continue w'eak and drooping. Dis¬ 
counts are quoted as follows: Black Butt- 
Welded, 55 on Galvanized do., 45 
on Black Lap-Welded, 65 on Galvan¬ 
ized do., 524 ^ ; on Boiler Tubes, 60 

Nails. —It is very difficult to find any¬ 
thing of interest either as regards amount 
of business or prices. Only a limited 
number of Nails are being sold, and on 
account of the extreme competition from 
outside points it is aifficult to sell at a 
figure that pays for the handling. Lots 
from store are quoted at $2, with the 
usual discount on carload lots. 


Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iran Age, Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati, September 24,1888. f 

Pig Iron. —^The market for Pig Iron 
here preserves its strength well, the re¬ 
cently published statistics fortifying pro 
ducers in their positions. As was sur¬ 
mised a week ago, official statements for 
the month of August show a reduction of 
about 42,000 tons in stocks of Coke Iron 
and about 9000 tons in stocks of Charcoal 
Iron at the furnaces, and this reduction of 
stocks occurs at the same time that there 
has been an increased production of 
10,000 tons, which is equivalent to an in¬ 
creased consumption of upward of 50,000 to 
55,000 tons during the past nine months. 
But the fact that increased consumption is 
the rule at this season deprives the show¬ 
ing of much force which it might other¬ 
wise have. Wliile the local market has 
been strong during the week the volume of 
business has been less; this is in part due to 
the retirement of a number of furnaces 
from the market, but at the same 
time buyers have not been importunate, 
yet inquiries have been frequent, the 
pulse, temperature and respiration of the 
market being accurately taken by all con¬ 
cerned. No very large sales have been 
recorded and the aggregate of small 
transactions has been less.. Among the 
larger sales may be noted 2600 tons South¬ 
ern Car-Wheel Iron at $25, four months; 
1000 tons No. 2 Southern Coke Foundry 
at $16.50; 600 tons do. at the same rate, 
and 500 tons No. 2 Southern Forge at 
$14.50. No. 1 Southern Forge has been 
sold at $15.25 @ $15.50, and about 600 
tons Mottled Iron equivalent to $13.50, 
cash, here. The following are the approxi¬ 
mate quotations for the local market, cash, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundry- 

Southern Coke, No. 1.$17.50 (g: S18.^ 

Southern Coke, No. 2. 18.50 l<.d0 

Southern Coke, No. 3. 15.50 ^ lC.(t) 


Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00® 17.^ 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50 ® 18.00 

Mooning and Shenaiufo Valley . 17.50® I 8.50 

Haniflnfifllock Charcoal, No. 1— 20.50 ® 
HanKlnsr Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.50 ® 22.0 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.18.50® 19J0 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Stronif NeutiaJ Coke. 14.75® 15.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke . . 13.5t» ® 14.00 

No. 1. Mill Coke . 15.00 ® 15.50 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 14.50® 16,00 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern (’ar-Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hanjflng Rock, Cold Rlast. ‘22.00® 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50 ® 2L50 

Manufactured Iron. —The volume of 
business has been fair dunng the vreek, 
some new orders of moment being booked, 
and a firm tone has prevailed. Common 
Bar Iron, 1.90^; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.904 
@ 34; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.504 8.254; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 

15 to 25, 844 @ 4i4 lb. 

Nalls.--There has been a fair jobbing 
deftiand, which has been readily met at 
previous range of prices, but there has been 
some change in the discount allowed. Job¬ 
bing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $2.10 ^ keg, with IO 4 rebate 
in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $2.10 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.75 
keg. 

Old Material. —The market has ap¬ 
parently come to a halt. It is in a con¬ 
gested state, sellers having accumulated 
considerable stock at different points and 
demanding prices in excess of buyers’ 
limits, have stopped the movement in 
this vicinity at least. Old Rails would 
probably sell at $24, while sellers are not 
disposed to accept even $25. Old WTieels 
are dull and nominally quotable at $22, 
spot. _ 


Cleveland. 

CucvicukND, September 24,1888. 

Irou Ore. —Sales of Bessemer Ore are 
reported at an average advance of 504 P®** 
ton over midsummer quotations. Trans¬ 
portation rates to lower lake ports have 
crept up to $1 40 from Escanaba, $1.60 
from Marquette and $1.85 from Ashland 
and Two Harbors. The tone of the mar¬ 
ket is certainly very firm at the advanced 
quotations, which are fully justified by the 
increased lake freights. Tlie demand is 
excellent and many dealers report having 
declined orders that were thoi^ht to be in 
excess of the output of their mines. With 
the vessel interests steadily clanoioring for 
higher carrying rates, mine owners have 
been even stronger than they would other¬ 
wise have been in their determination not 
to be driven into the position of having on 
hand, near the close of the season, large 
quantities of Ore already sold and oblif^ 
to be forwarded regardless of excessive 
freights. Scattering sales of Gogebic 
Bessemers have occurred during the past 
week at prices equivalent to $5.85 ® 
$5.45, f.o.b. cars Cleveland. Menominee 
Bessemers have sold at about $5.40 and 
Red Hematites at $5.25. The shipments 
for the season closely aggregate 3,250,000 
tons, with a fair prospect of the output for 
1888 reaching 4,000,000 tons. 

Pig Iron. —The market is very active 
and the volume ff business for the past 
week is probably quite equal to that of any 
preceding six days in August or Septem¬ 
ber. Dealers would not, how ever, be sw- 
prised if busin«w should be a little quiet 
for a month or six weeks. Producers of 
Bessemer Irons are not only well sold up, 
but have anticipated their output to such 
an extent that they will have pr^tically 
nothing more to offer before the middle of 
November. Buyers, too, have purchased 
ahead of their immediate needs, and not ven' 
much is to be expected of them for a month 
or two. The situation is the natural rt^uk 
of the activity which has characterized 
the market since August Ist. The market 
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has as yet lost none of its encouraging 
features, and numerous sales of No. 1 
Strong Foundry Bessemers, and of both 
Neutral and Red Short Mill Irons are re¬ 
ported at the 50^ advance noted last week 
and at a clear advance of $1.50 over the 
prices prevailing a few months ago. At 
the beginning of the new week Gray Forge 
Iron seems in the best demand at $16.70 @ 
$17.20, Cleveland, four months. Lake | 
Superior Charcoals are weak, but there is 
no weakening in prices. 

Scrap Iron. —Old American Rails are 
weak at $25 ^ ton, and a sale of a lot 
containing a few Steel Rails and much light 
material is reported at $22 75. 

Mannfactnred Iron. —Bars are in good 
demand at $1.70. Sheets are eagerly taken 
at $2.00 for No. 24 and $3.10 for No. 27. 


Chattanooga. 

Offloe of The Iron Age. Carter and 9tb Sts., f 
Chattanooga, September 24,1SS8. f 

Much inconvenience and falling off in 
general business have occurred with the 
houses whose transactions are at points 
affected by the yellow fever; the embar¬ 
goes that are being laid by many Southern 
towns are extremely annoying, not to say 
senseless, but frost, it is to be hoped, will 
soon end the trouble. 

Pig Iron. —There is no falling off 
either in demand or prices. Inouiries are 
as frequent and urgent as they have been 
at any time during the past month or two, 
and no quotations are being made at prices 
that show any concession; $12.25 was 
offered for 1000 tons No. 2 Mill, spot cash, 
at the f urnace, free from all commissions, 
but the offer was declined from the fact 
that the Iron was going into the hands of 
a speculator, and the producer concluded 
that if there was any speculation in it 
the furnace ought to have the benefit of it 
instead of the buyer. At the present time, 
for immediate delivery, there is more de¬ 
mand for good Foundry grades than there 
is ability of the furnaces to produce, and 
consequently the yards are well cleared up 
in this kind of Iron. There is now very 
httle disposition on the part of producers 
to contract for long-time deliveries, al¬ 
though some furnaces are doing this, but 
as a general thin^ these transactions are 
not in favor. Freights now to Baltimore, 
Md., from this city are $3.67 ^ long ton, 
but to points on the Ohio and beyond they 
have been advanced 15^, to take effect 
October 1, making a basis of $2.i0 to Cin¬ 
cinnati and Louisville and $2.90 from 
Birmingham and $3.15 from Chattanooga 
to St. Louis and $3.40 from Birmingham. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., September 24,1888. 

The prices remain firm and a fair num¬ 
ber of orders has been booked during the 
last week. Rates of freight from Southern 
furnaces advance 15^ ^ ton, taking effect 
Octpber 1, and consumers will have to 
stand this, as furnaces are in shape to 
place all the Iron they have to offer for 
delivery during the balance of the year, 
without any concessions. It is thought 
that prices will advance slightly dunng 
the coming week, in sympathy with the 
New York market, which is undoubtedly 
stronger than the West, and sales have 
been made by Louisville houses in the 
East, during the past week, at prices 60^ 
^ ton higher than can be obtained here. 
There is a strong demand for Old Rails 
and Wheels, and prices remain firm at $24 
and $21. We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry_$17.00 @ $18.00 

“ No. 2 “ .... 16.00(8- 16.50 

•* No.:^ ** .... 15.50 (& 16.00 

Hannintf Kock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry.•.. 17.25 (a 17.75 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 21.00 28.26 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 ^ 18JK) 

Silver Gray, different grades.14.60 @ 15J35 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.75 (8i 15.28 
“ No. 2 “ *• 18.75 (Tfc 14,75 

“ No.l “ColdShort 14.25(81 14.75 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 15.75 (8i 16.50 

White and Mottl^ different grades 13.50 ^ 13.75 
Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 23.00 01 24.00 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.25 0i 21.25 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.25(8 25.25 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19J25@ 20.25 


Pittsburgh. 

Offloe of The Iron Age^ 77 Fourth Ave., { 

, Pittsburgh, September 25, 1888. | 

The market has quieted down some¬ 
what ; there is no falling off in actual busi¬ 
ness, the volume of which is possibly as 
large as it has been at any time yet, but 
the speculative feeling which obtained for 
a time has to a considerable extent died 
out, and actual legitimate business is in as 
good condition as it has been al any time 
since the improvement in July was in¬ 
augurated. There is a very fair and in¬ 
creasing demand for the products, but 
prices as yet have not got up to those of 
the raw material. A good many works 
will be closed during the first half of the 
present week, to give the men an oppor¬ 
tunity to take part in the Centennial 
of Allegheny County. As might be 
expected, the people here feel very 

E roud of the progress made by Pitts- 
urgh and vicinity in that time. 
There were a great many people here from 
a distance, some of whom m^e a point to 
visit some of our large mauufacturing es¬ 
tablishments. ‘iome former Pittsburghers 
who had not been here for a good many 
years were much surprised at the progress 
made. The growth of the Iron and Steel 
industries in this immediate vicinity is 
really wonderful, and it is not strange that 
the average Pittsburgher takes consider¬ 
able pride in detailing the same. 

Pig Iron.—Demand has fallen off, but 
this was to be expected, in view of many 
consumers having largely covered their 
wants during the remainder of the present 
year. Moreover, a large proportion of the 
Iron sold during the past couple of mobths 
was bought at prices considerably below 
those now current, and this being the case 
it is by no means strange that there has 
been a falling off in the inquiry for the 
raw material; and then a still more im¬ 
portant cause for the same is that thus far 
it has been impossible to get the prices of 
of the products up to correspond with in¬ 
creased cost of the raw article. However, 
it is well to bear in mind that fumacemen 
are well sold up, hence there is no 
pressure to sell, and not in any event likely 
to be during the remainder of the present 
year. The market, therefore, while quiet, 
IS in a good, healthy condition, and there 
is nothing likely to occur to disturb 
its present equanimity unless speculators 
should commence to realize, but it it is 
not probable that all the Iron they have 
would have much, if any, influence on the 
market, even if they were disposed to real¬ 
ize. This being the situation, there is 
every reason to believe that we shall have 
a fairly active and steady market during 
the remainder of the present year. We 
quote prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge. $15.75$16.50. cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.76(8) 17.25, “ 

White and Mottled. 16.00 (To 16.U0 “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00 0^^ 18.50, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00 0 ) 17.50, “ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 24.0U(tO 24.60, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 ^ 27.00, “ 

Bessemer Iron. 18.00 (i* “ 

Included in the sales were 1000 tons 
White Bessemer at $16.25, four months, 
and 1000 tons No. 1 Gray Forge at $16.50, 
cash, with some smaller lots, not so good 
Iron, down as low as $15.85, cash. There 
are plenty of good Irons offering at $16 @ 
$16.25, cash. 

Muck Bar.—There is not the demand 
there was a few weeks ago, and, while the 
market is easier, there has been no quot¬ 
able change in prices. Sales reported at 


$28.75 @ $29, cash, which may be re¬ 
garded as the ruling rates. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is a con¬ 
tinued good degree of activity, but as yet 
prices have not got up to correspond with 
the enhanced cost of Pig Iron. The mills 
generally are pretty well employed. Those 
making a specialty of Skelp Iron have 
about all they can do. Bars are quoted at 
1.80^ 1.85^; Plate, 2.10^ 2.25^ ; No. 

24 Sheet, 2.80^ 2.85^; Skelp, Grooved, 

1.80^ 1.85^; Sheared, 2^ @ 2.10^. 

There is a very good demand reported for 
Sheet, and the general Bar trade is very 
fair. 

Nails.—A meeting of the Western Asso¬ 
ciation took place in this city last Wednes¬ 
day, which was pretty well attended. 
Prices were advanced; there was no change 
made in the card, but sales were being 
made away below the card, so that really 
there was an advance of 10^ @ 15^ 
keg. Pittsburgh manufacturers refused to 
sell at any time below card rates, but 
buyers were able to do considerably 
belter elsewhere, and as a conse¬ 
quence there was very little business 
here. Now that all have the same 
price, or have agreed to stand by the card 
rates, there is reason to expect that Pitts¬ 
burgh will get her share of the business. 
Moreover, even at full card rates there is 
but little margin for profit, and it is cer¬ 
tain that Pittsburgh will not cut; they 
prefer to let their machines stand idle to 
running them at a loss. We continue to 
quote at $1.90, 60 days, 2 % oft for cash, 
which but little more than covers the cost 
of the Nail Plate. 

Wrought Iron Pipe —There is a con¬ 
tinued good demand for smaller sizes; 
some of the mills have about all they can 
do, and the prices quoted in our last are 
very generally adhered to. Large pipe 
continues dull, owing to the fact that there 
is but little Pipe bciu^ put down by the 
natural gas companies. Discounts on 
Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 55 fit; on Gal¬ 
vanized do,, 50 on Black Lap-AVelded, 
65^; on Galvanized do., 55 5^ inch 

casing, 40^ foot net; 2-inch tubing, 
13^; Boiler Tubes, 65 % off, large lots. 

Old Rails. —The most important sale 
reported was 6000 tons sold by the Erie 
Railroad to Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
consumers at $25.25 delivered at points in 
question; also sales of 1000 tons at $25 and 
2000 tons at $25.25. Consumers hereabouts 
have been buying pretty freely of late, and 
it is evident are pretty well stocked, and 
the probability is that, as in the case of Pig 
Iron, there will be a falling off in demand. 
The railroads centering here have but few 
to sell, and the market may be reported 
steady at $25 @ $25.25 for American Tees. 

Billets, Ac. —Bessemer Steel Billets are 
quoted at $29 @ $29.50, cash, at seller^s 
mill; sales 1500 tons reported, at $29.25. 
Nail Slabs remain unchang^ at $29. 
Domestic Rail and Bloom Ends remain 
unchanged at $19; Steel Rails are quoted 
at $30, cash, for heavy sections. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness at unchanged prices. Tool Steel, 84^ 
for standard brands; Crucible Spring, 44 ^; 
Crucible Machinery, 5^; Open Hearth do.. 

Old Material. —There is a continued 
good demand, and prices, as a rule, are 
steady. Sales No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $21, 
net ton; Car Axles, $26; Cast Scrap, $16, 
gross; Wrought Turnings, $14.50 @ $15, 
net ton; Old Wheels, $20, gross. Sales 
short pieces of Old Steel Rails at $18.50 @ 
$19, gross. 


A. H. Childs, Iron and Steel broker, of 
Pittsburgh, has removed from No. 83 
Fourth avenue to Room No. 507, in the 
Hamilton Building, in that city. 
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Detroit. 

Wflliam F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of September 24, report as follows: There 
has been very little change in the market 
during the past w'eek. Considerable busi¬ 
ness has been transacted, and no conces¬ 
sions have been made in any ciise. Prices 
have been very 6rm at the advance re¬ 
cently reported. The confidence that prices 
will be higher in the future is shown by the 
number of buyers that desire to purchase who 
are not consumers of Iron. This is further 
demonstrated by the action of some large 
consumers, wdio placed orders about 60 
days ago for their wants during the next 
six or eight months, but who have pur¬ 
chased during the past week an additional 
quantity almost equal to the original pur¬ 
chases. We quote for the present as fol¬ 
lows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 


bers. $30.01) @ SiW.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 1».75 (fp 2n/S) 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed ls.50(^ 19.00 

Standara Ohio Black ^nd. 19.75 (cp 30.25 

Southern No. 3. 17.75 18.25 

Southern Gray Forjre. 16.25 16.75 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 (a 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.50 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.50 21.50 


New York. 

Office of The It'on 66 and 68 Duane street. ( 
New York. September 26,1888. \ 

American Pig. —Representatives of 
Southern Pig Iron producers have been 
watching with some solicitude the reports 
of the yellow fever scare in the South, 
and news from Birmingham particularly 
has been closely scanned. Until now no 
traces of the epidemic in that town have 
been reported, and the latest advices are 
encouraging. Any outbreak there fol¬ 
lowed by a panic would very seriously 
influence the Pig Iron markets of the 
whole country. Every day successfully 
passed lessens the danger, as we are ap¬ 
proaching the first frost. Still the trace 
should closely scan the reports from that 
section for the next week or two. Our 
market has been quite active, the not¬ 
able event being the sale by the Thomas 
Iron Company during the latter part of last 
week of Mill and Forge Irons to the ag^- 
gateof about 20,000 tons, to rolling mills. 
Pipe founders. Stove manufacturers, and 
engine and machine builders at the season 
prices, for delivery during the balance of 
year. Through tliese sales the output of 
the Thomas £on Company must now be 
pretty well provided for. We hear of a 
purchase of 1400 tons of Southern No. 1 
at $18.10, though 4he majority of repre¬ 
sentatives hold at $18.50 @ $19 for 
moderate lots. A 500-ton lot of Southern 
No. 2 Foundry has been offered at $16.50, 
tidewater. In Mill Iron we hear of a small 
sale of Northern Iron at a shade under 
$16. The Southern furnace companies 
^ve generally agreed to the follow¬ 
ing change in the grading, which some 
have been working under for some time 
past. This new grading is to go into 
effect on October 1: 

New Grade. Old Grade. 

No. 1 Foundry.No. 2 Foundry. 

No. 2 Foundry.No. 2}4 Foundry. 

No. 3 Foundry.No. 1 Mill. 

No. 1 Soft.Open Bright 

No. 2 Soft.Cl^ Bright. 

Silver Gray.Silver Gray. 

Gray Forge.No. 2 Mill. 

Mottled. 

White. 

This will do away with a good deal of 
confusion and will be welcomed by South¬ 
ern furnace managers. We quote stand¬ 
ard brands: No. 1 Northern Foundry, 
which is scarce, $18 @ $19; No. 2, w'hich 
is more plentiful, $17 @ $17.50, and 
Gray Forge, $16 @ $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —High prices are checking 
the demand. We (mote for moderate lots: 
Ooltness, $21.75 @ $22, nominally; Shotts, 


$20.50 @ $21; Langloan, $20.50 

$20.75, and Dalmellington, l$20.25 (g) 
$20.50. 

Spiegcleisen. —Some sales are reported 
for Western delivery at private terms. 
The market has advanced, and importers 
are now asking $27.75 (g $28 for English, 
steamer shipments, although no business 
ht\s been done at these figures. Foreign 
Ferromanganese is held at $54 (g $54.50 
nominally. 

Plates.—An important circular has been 
issued by Carnegie, Phipps & Co., through 
their Ejistern agent, H. L. Waterman, 
Mills Building, this city. The announce 
ment is made that as Soft Steel Plate is 
taking the place of Iron for bridges, ship, 
tank and structural work generally they 
have decided to make prices for Sheared 
and Universal Rolled Plate of these 
grades as low as are quoted for Iron Plates 
for similar purposes. We quote Iron Tank, 
2.1^ (g 2.2^; Shell, 2.3^ (g 2.4^; Steel 
Tank, 2.2^ ^ 2.8^; Shell, 2.4^ <g 2.5^ ; 
Flange, 2.65^ (g 2.75^, and Fire-box, 
3.5< @ 4^. 

Structural Iron —The majority of 
manufacturers are fully employed, though 
current orders are for small quantities 
mainly. We quote Sheared Plates, 2^ (g 
2.1^; Universal Mill Plates, 2.1^ (g 2.2^; 
Angles, 2.1^ (g 2.15^; Tees, 2.5^ @ 
2.6^, and Channels and Beams, 3.3^. 

Steel Kails. —Sales during the week by 
Eastern and Western mills foot up to about 
18,000 tons in the aggregate, the bulk of 
the business being done bjr Western mills 
for Western roads. Inquiries are in the 
market almost exclusively by Western 
roads for winter and spring work, aggre¬ 
gating about 75,000 tons, 30,000 tons 
thereof being for one system. A part of 
them, probably, are in the nature of feel¬ 
ers ; others are from roads which usually 
buy early and decide promptly whenever 
they have entered the market. It is not 
likely that the Eastern mills will touch 
any of this business, because relatively 
prices in Chica^ are lower at $30 there 
than $28, which is the usual price 
now at Eastern mills. The first step 
must therefore be that the Western mills 
fill their order books at least partly. Some 
uncertainty exists among Rail-makers as 
to next year’s business. All of them have 
worked off accumulations of cheap raw 
material pretty well and could not now re¬ 
place Ore Pig, Spiegcleisen or Coke at the 
same low prices, although that point has 
not been seriously tested except in a few 
isolated cases. These circumstances would 
point to higher prices. On the other hand, 
many mauufacturers are usually willing in 
order to secure a start on their order 
books to accept early contracts at close 
figures. An error crept into our report 
last week in regard to sales thus far for 
1889. Up to September Ist, according to 
the official report the sales had aggrega¬ 
ted 26,430 gross tons. We quote $28 (g 
$28,50, with rumors of sales for winter de¬ 
livery at a shade under. 

Blooms and Billets —Very little is do¬ 
ing in Foreign which are quoted $30.50 
@ $31 for sailer shipment, and $31.50 @ 
$31.75 for steamer shipment. 

Wire Rods. —^The market is dull at 
$39.50 % $40 for small lots and no de¬ 
mand for large quantities. 

Old Bails. —The position remains strong, 
the stock here having now dwindled down 
to less than 5000 tons, held by three strong 
parties. We note a sale of 2000 tons of 
T’a from an American road at $26.25, Pitts¬ 
burgh, and of 6000 sold by an Eastern road 
at $25.50, delivered at Ohio mills. A cor 
respondent in Louisville writes of a sale of 
1500 tons at $24, spot cash, f.o.b. cars Cin¬ 
cinnati or East St. Louis, as the buyers may 
elect. The majority of the Eastern roads 
have now disposed of their holdings, and 


what little there is here now could be swept 
aw'ay by one buyer. Holders ask $25 for 
T's and $26 for Double Heads. C.i.f. prices, 
by private cables, make foreign T’s 70/anil 
Double Heads 75/, which would be equiv¬ 
alent to the figures quoted. 

Old Steel Rails. —We note a sale of 
1200 tons of Old Steel Rails delivered at 
Ohio points at $20. 

Scrap. —The market is quiet, holders 
a.sking $21 for No. 1 from yard. We note 
a sale of 300 tons R.R. at $23.50 deliv¬ 
ered at Cleveland, and 100 tons of Axles 
at $28. 

SwediMh Iron. —The market is quiet. 
We quote Rough Bars $56. Store assort¬ 
ment, $60 (g $61, and Wire Rods $53.50 
@ $54. 

Fastenings. —Manufacturers are asking 
$2.25, delivered, for Spikes. Dilworth, 
Porter & Co., are expected to resume on 
October 15th. Angle Bars are 2.05^ (g 
2 . 10 ^. 

Axles. —We quote Scrap Axles 2.15^ (g 
2.25^, and Muck and Steel Axles 2.4^ @ 
2 5 ^. 


Financial. 

While complaints come from some quar¬ 
ters that the fall trade is backward and 
hardly equal to expectations, there has 
been a general agreement that the business 
situation is satisfactory. Within the last 
few days, however, the Southern scourge 
has assumed a more threatening appear¬ 
ance, completely suspending traffic on im¬ 
portant thoroughfares, until now it is re¬ 
ported New Orleans is not accessible by 
interior routes with any degree of certainty, 
except by way of Montgomery in Ala- 
bam^ and even that route is threatened. 
Business in consequence is prostrated 
through a large section of country. It is 
inevitable therefore that traffic for a month 
or two must be seriously interrupted, 
until frost shall check the progress of dis 
ease. Several Northern railroad already re¬ 
fuse to receive freights from points below 
Charleston, and a tel^ram from Atlanta 
says it is probable the Memphis and New 
Orleans trains will be discontinued. 
Ex-President Norton, of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company, ex¬ 
presses the opinion that with the return 
of frost matters will soon resume their 
normal condition, and that Southern roads 
will suffer no material loss through the 
epidemic. Turning to the more cheerful 
aspects of the situation the important fact 
is announ(3ed by authority that an unpre¬ 
cedented corn crop is secured, equal to the 
enormous aggregate) of •^,015,000,000 
bushels; an increase ot 559,000,000 bushels, 
or over 38 compared with 1887, anci 
for the seven surplus States a gain of 
520,000,000 bushels, or 66 the lat¬ 
ter a gain of 60,000,000 bushels for the same 
group of States compared with the pre¬ 
vious largest production in 1885. After a 
temporary decline of prices for wheat, in 
the absence of an export demand, wheat in 
Chicago touched the dollar mark, and 
millers at Duluth on Monday marked up 
wheat 4^ bushel. New York fol¬ 
lowing with an advance. Wheat in this 
market again jumped on Tuesday, cash 
wheat or what is termed No. 2 Red selling at 
$1.02, and flour again advanced, the b^t 
Minnesota selling at $6.25^ $6.40^. 

Corn was w'cak. Provisions were lower 
on yellow fever reports. Lard was ex¬ 
cessively dull. Oil advanced sharply on 
buying orders. Cotton quiet at steady 
prices for spot stock. Aiivices from the 
Liverpool Exchange were that cotton- 
sheeted bales would be accepted as good 
delivery. Grocery jobbers reported that 
the early fall trade was the largest for 
some years. Coffee is disturbed by specu¬ 
lation. Sugars are firmly held. 

The Stock Exchange market was subject 
to varying phases, f olio wing the extraordin- 
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ary depression in St. Paul and reports that 
English shareholders were attempting to 
control the road. On Thursday it was 
announced that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had decided that it cannot 
order the Burlington and Northern to 
advance its rates, even though they are 
unremunerative. The Chicago, St. Paul 
and Kansas City Road is also prohibited 
from further violating the fourth section 
of the Interstate law. On Friday a break 
occured in Louisville and Nashville owing 
to free selling on the reports from the 
, South of the spread of yellow fever. On 
Saturday there was more liberal selling of 
the grangers and the coal shares, but in 
the late trade the market partially re¬ 
covered. On Monday there.was again a 
lower tendency. On Tuesday the market 
was dull, closing firm. 

United States bonds are quoted as 
follows: 

U. 8.4H8, regrtetered.KW 

U. S. 1891, coupon. 107% 

U. 8. 4^ 1907, registered. . IJSJi 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 1JJ9^ 

U. 8. currency 6e. 121 

The weekly bank statement showed a 
loss of nearly $500,000 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $11,943,625, against 
816,725 at the corresponding time last 
year, and $9,079,875 in the second week 
of September, 1886. In loans there was a 
contraction of $492,200. Specie showed 
an increase of $826,400 and legal tenders 
decreased $1,626,100, reflecting the con¬ 
tinued movement of currency to interior 
points. Deposits decreased $1,279,400. 
Tbe large purchases of bonds by the 
Treasurer of late supplied the banks with all 
needed funds. The total amount of bonds 
purchased to date unfler the circular of 
April 17 is $53,266,800, of which $35,400,- 
850 are 48, and $17,866,950 are 44 per cents. 
The cost of the 48 was $45,315,268, and of 
the 44 s $19,183,895, making the total 
cost $64,499,163. Notwithstanding these 
purchases there is still an excess in the re¬ 
ceipts aver the expenditures since the Ist 
inst. of $16,000,000. Treasury purchases, 
together with heavy interest disbursments 
October 1 and Congressional appropria¬ 
tions, will go far toward providing money 
to meet the usual autumn demand. Money 
on call averages about 2 The rates 
on time loans, most of which were 
made by trust companies and out-of-town 
institutions, were 44 to 54 'b for four 
to six months. Commercial paper was in 
abundant supply, and the demand was 
light. Rates were for 60 to 90 days’ in¬ 
dorsed bills receivable 54 to 6 % for 
flrst-class four months’ commission house 
names 54 to 64 ^ aud longer dates 6 @ 

74^. 

Sterling exchange was lower ; actual 
rates, $4.84 $4.88. With free cotton 

exports later in the season, the receipt of 
gold from Europe is not improbable. 

The clearings of 38 cities for the week 
ending September 22 were $1,113,797,- 
766, against $991,174,669 last year, an in¬ 
crease of 12.4 %. Outside of New York 
the gain was 5.9 New York increased 
18.5; Boston, 2.3; Philadelphia, 4.8; Chi¬ 
cago, 18.9; St. Louis, 19.8; Kansas City, 
12.6; Louisville, 24.7; Omaha, 13; Minne¬ 
apolis, 7.7; Denver, 36.1, and Duluth, 
36.6 Cincinnati decreased 3.2; Mil¬ 
waukee, 3.9; St. Paul, 7.7; Memphis, 
86.9; Wichita, 24.4, and Norfolk, 28.8 

The gross earnings of 81 railroads from 
January 1 to July 81 show an increase of 
$10,225,660, or 4 The weekly reports 
for September indicate an increase varying 
frdm 2 to 3 

The exports of specie from this port 
during the week were $535,000, and the 
imports $150,000. Since January 1 the 
amounts, respectively, are $28,225,000 and 
$6,589,000. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $8,271,000, 
of which $2,000,000 represents dry goods. 


The total since January 1 is $343,646,000, 
as compared with $345,115,000 for the 
same time last year and $318,872,000 in 
1886. Exports for the week were $6,773,- 
000 ; total since January 1 $211,940,000 
as compared with $225,795,000, for the 
same time last year. 

The new bank organized by the hat 
trade in New York with a capital of $250,- 
000 is named the Empire State Bank. 
James W. Conrow was elected president. 

The Philadelphia mint during the fiscal 
year ended June 30 struck off coinage 
pieces in numbers exceeding 88,000,000 
and in value $25,982,957.52, and the 
operations of the establishment yielded a 
profit of $5,236,000 above the working 
expenses and exclusive of the profit on 
silver bullion purchased. 

Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from September 17 to 
September 23, inclusive, and from January 1 
to September 23, inclusive, were as follows: 

Iron and Steel. 

Sept. 17 Jan. 1 

to to 

Sept. 23. Sept. 23. 

* Tons. Tons. 

Iron Ore: Bowerlng&A. 1,000 1,000 

Pig Iron: James Williamson 

& Co. 100 4,000 

G. W. Stetson d Co. 400 12,450 

Crocker Bros. 200 • 8.273 

N. S. Bartlett.. . 100 4,300 

R. Crooks & Co. 60 60 

Kichard Irving & Co. 50 60 

Spiegeleisen: Naylor & Co... 800 8,019 

Crocker Bros. 346 4^2^ 

J. A. Jansen. 200 10,662 

Steel: Pierson & Co. 28 75 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 65 432 

F. S. Pildltch. 18 840 

W. F. Wagner. 11 1,102 

J. S. Len^s St n & Co .. 10 18 

M. Cohn & Co. 9 199 

Cbas. Huglll. 5 220% 

Newton & Shipman. 4 125 

C. F. Boker. 4 18^ 

J. G. Wilson . 8 10 

A. Milne A Co. 1 1,012 

Steel Bods: Dana & Co. 640 3,190 

Cary* Moen. 26 708 

Steel Blooms: Dana & Co.... 900 1,026 

Steel Crop Ends; W. H. Wal- 

baura. 336 388 

Steel Sheets; Henry Whltte- 

more & Co. 30 36 

Pierson & Co. 20 899 

A. R. Whitney & Co. 10 10 

Steel Hoops: Jas. Lee & Co... 60 96 

Steel Bars: A. Milne & Co .... 16 267 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser & Son. 60 3,648% 

Steel Plate Cuttings: Naylor 

& Co. 48 48 

Iron: C. S. Mersiek A Co. 28 29 

Ferromanganese: C. L. Per¬ 
kins. 1,000 4,700 

Charcoal Iron: Naylor A Co.. 890 440 

Muller, Schall A Co. 12 140 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

A Co. 40 1,118 

Rivet Rods: J. Abbott A Co . 160 3,987 

J. A. Koebling*8 Sons. 61 887 

Iron Beams: Post, Martin 

A Co. 17 17 

Swede Iron: A. Milne A Co... 86 388 

Bacon A Co. 58 68 

H. N. Holt. 10 10 

Swedish Hods: Muller, Schall 

A Co. 21 21 

Iron Channel Beams: J. G. 

Wilson. 4 4 

Cotton Ties: Naylor A Co .... 878 4,987 

Wheelock A B. 200 460 

J. 8. Leng's Son A Co. 60 886 

Tin Platea. 

Boxes. Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge A Co. 4,822 397.824 

Dickerson, van Dusen A Co... 4,367 200,287 

T. B. Coddington A Co. 3,635 129,113 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 4,283 182,986 

R, Crooks A Co. 1,384 63,698 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 1,172 99.449 

Merchant A Co. 676 17.397 

Bruce A Cook. 669 76,061 

G. B, Morewood A Co. 500 36,189 

Corbiere, Fellows A Co. 600 6,868 

Jas. Byrne A Son. 303 28,662 

N. L. Cort A Co. 308 79,284 

N. H. Fairbanks. 264 264 

E. S. Wheeler A Co. 110 6,no 

Metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Naylor A Co. 235,147 2,192,386 

American Metal Company.. 67,200 1,203,625 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 22,419 144,477 

Jas. E. Pope,^. 22,839 214,947 

R. Crooks A Co. 8,420 414,602 

Nickel: McCoy A Sanders.... 5,160 142,760 

Old Brass: J. M. Ceballos A 
Co. 184?60 18,260 

Irons and Metals Warehoused pnm September 17 
to September 28, Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Charcoal Iron: N. Lilienberg. 200 


Hardware* Machinery* Acc. 

Bernard Geo., Ironwork, cs., 7 
Boker, Hermann A Co., Mdse, os., 6; Arms, 
C8.,38 

Clark Thread Company. Mach*y. cs., 70 
Crabb, Wm., A Co.. Macn’y, cs., 10 
Curley Bros., cs., 2 
Douglas, W. B., Mach’y. cs., 3 
Field, Alfred A Co., Mdse., os., 90; Gun Caps, 
C8.,22 

Folsom, H. A D.. Arms, os., 24 
Gurney, F. B., Mdse., cs., 4 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 6 
Keydel, H. A Co., Arms, cs., 30 
Lau, J. H. A Co., Arms, cs., 15 
Newton A Shipman, Files, cks.. 2 
Pirn, Forwooci A Co., Boiler Tubes,200 
Scnoverling. A.. Arms, cs.. 36 
Hhoverling, Daly A Gales, Arms., os., 41 
Strauss, Blumenthall A Co., Hdw., cse., 1 
Tryon, E. K. A Co., Mdse., cs., 18 
Wfebusch A Hilger, Lim., Mdse., cs., 47 
Williams A Kankine. Hdw., cse., 1 
Order: Rivet^ os., 12; Shaft, 1; Propeller, 1 

Exports of Metals. 

September 17 Jan. 1. 
to to 

Sept. 23. Sept, 23. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott A Co. 225,000 10,895,619 

Lewisohn Bros. ^929,022 

F. A. Lomal. 2,581,293 

American Metal Compfmy.. 88,750 5,^9,884 

G. H. Nichols. 223,989 

J. Bruce Ismay. 112,000 

8. Mendel. 560,000 

Ledoux A Co. 110,276 

Muller, Schall A Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com- 

J.^lennedy, Tod A Co..!!!!. 112^^ 

H. Becker A Co. 

Orford C. A S. Rfg. Company . 449,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 125,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co.... 3^000 1432,130 

J. Parsons A Co. 213,750 420,000 

Naylor A Co. 280,000 

Bridgeport Copper Com- 

PMy.... 112,000 

C. Herold. 260,000 

Phelps Bros. 64J60 

R. W. Jones. 189.984 

Ladenburg, Thalmann A Co. 229,371 

W. H. Croesman A Bro. 4,000 

R. Crooks A Co. 1,000 

Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 84^382,586 

Lewisohn Bros. • 3,021,610 

American Metal Company.. 179,^ 2,416,073 

J. Abbott A Co. 295,000 

C. Ledoux A Co. 1 . 485,800 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184,288 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols A Co. 180,995 

Kunhardt A Co. 41,662 

Tons. Tons. 

Pig Iron: P. Wright A Sons.. 100 380 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market is easier, 
and it is not probable the heavy business 
done of late will be continued in October. 
The large operators already show some 
disposition to curtail production, the out¬ 
put from the three mining districts having 
dropped during the week ended Septem¬ 
ber 22 to 869,136 tons, which is a decrease 
of 66,000 compared with the previous week, 
Wyoming alone falling off nearly 50,000 
tons. Nevertheless, the amount of Coal 
passing into consumers’ hands is extra¬ 
ordinary as the companies as a rule have 
no large accumulations. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, the out¬ 
put now reported is 256,000 tons larger, 
and since January 1 the exc^ is upwaiil 
of 2,000,000 tons. The comparison by 
weeks since the climax of the season is as 
follows: 

Weekended August 18. 920,922 

Week ended August 25. 882,058 

Week ended September 1. 844,665 

Week ended September 8 . 881,802 

Weekended September 15 . 935,523 

Week ended September 22. 869,186 

Broken Coal is accumulating, and the 
smallest Steam sizes are in excess, but for 
sizes most in demand prices are said to be 
firmly held. Quotations are as follows: 

Broken. Egg. Stove. C’nut. 
Hard white ash ...$4.15 $4.^ $4.66 $4.55 

Free white ash.... 3.95 4.30 4.65 4.65 

Pea is quoted $2.75, but can be bought 
much lower, and fancy grades range about 
$4.50 $5. Lehigh, f.o.b. at loading 

ports: Lump, $4.50; Broken, $4 25; Egg 
and Stove, ^.60; Chestnut, $4.70. 

The official Coal figures for August 
show a production of 4,097,000 tons, and 
898,000 tons increase over August, 1887. 
This is the heaviest August output known, 
and, notwithstanding tbe great ,produc- 
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tion, the stock ot Coal at tide decreased 
807,000 tons during the month, showing 
that the market absorbed about 4,405,000 
tons. 

Bituminous Coal is being delivered 
freely on contracts, and business is done 
on the pool basis of $3.50, alongside. 
Cumberland reports 70,000 tons for the 
week, and Clearfield 61,8(53 tons, which is 
an increase of 15,000 in shipments from 
these sources, compared with the same time 
last year. ^ 

Metal Market. 

Copper. —At the time of our last report 
spot Chili Bars stood £95 in London, giv¬ 
ing w'ay to £94 the next day, but recover¬ 
ing to £100 yesterday, since when there is 
no change. Futures meanwhile temporarily 
gave way from £79 to £78. 15/, but are 
now £79 once more Best Selected has 
been £80. 10/. Good merchantable brands 
improved from £77. 2/6 to £78. 5/ to-day. 
Total sales 1600 tons. Here very little 
has transpired. Consumers that may stand 
in need of Copper are supplied by the 
syndicate at lOJ^, while bears, to cover 
outstanding futures, liave to pay 174^, 
which is also the figure for December de¬ 
livery. There is some agitation in and out 
of Congress to put Ingot Copper on the 
free list. Whether anything will be done 
in that direction seems to us doubtful. The 
total output of ten Lake mines is given as 
under for the first eight months : 

1888. 1887. 

Tons. Tons. 

Calumet and Hecla..19,313 20,688 

Tamarack. 5,(X)1 2,737 

Quincv. . 1.821 

Atlantic. 1,860 1,^ 

Osceola*. 1,667 1,^ 

Franklin.. 1,463 1,607 

Huron. 949 487 

Central. 723 766 

Copper Falls. 487 860 

Kearsage. 72 

Totals.34,166 81,426 

The export of domestic Copper during 
the first seven months has been 22,740,- 
924 lb, against same time last year, 8,247, - 
368. The London Ecanomut, in its last 
issue, prints an article which we reproduce 
in full: 

The pRoriTs of the French Syndicate,— 
A correspondent, who writes with an intimate 
knowledge of the Copper market, has favor^ 
us with the subjoined estimate of the flnancim 
results, to the 1st inst., of the operations of the 
French syndicate. He thinks ‘ they wifi prove 
rather a revelation to the public, who unagine 
that the profits of the syndicate are already 
very large.” His calculation is; 

Estimated Quantity of English and Foreign 

Coppir Held by the Freneh Syndicate. 

Tons. 

On September 1 (Chili Bars)... 50, 

(other Copper) 60,000 

A .— 


No ChiU bars sold during this period to 
consumers. 

Profit on 20,000 tons sold by the syndi¬ 
cate at £7 per ton.. 140,000 

Interest on estimated average quantity 
held by syndicate during eight 
months—viz., 70,000 tons at £70 per 
ton, or £4,900,000 at 4 per cent per 

annum for eight months. 130,000 

Present interest per annum on 100,(XX) 
tons, at £70 per ton, or £7,(X)0,000, at ^ 

4 per cent, per aimum. 280,000 

To this must be added brokerages, bank 
commission, rents, charges, &c. 

In this connection reference may be made to a 
.statement in the Joumial des Mines., to the 
effect that a new contract has been entered 
into between the syndicate and Copijer pro¬ 
ducers, to take effect on the e^roiry oi the cur¬ 
rent three ycjars’ agreement. The terms of this 
new contract are thus set forth: “ According 
to the arrangements at present in force the 
syndicate takes the production of the mines at 
a minimum of £(52. 10/ p ton in the case of the 
Rio Tinto, of £61 for the Calumet and Hecla, 
of £65 for the Mason and Barry, and of £70 
for the Tharsis and the Cape Copper Compa¬ 
nies. Further, the syndicate pays the cost 


of 


£14.12/6, while English Pig rules at 
£14.17/6. 

Spelter—^The demand here has been 
moderate at 5.10^ 5.15^ for near de¬ 

livery and October, but Silesian, now 
worth £19 in London, cannot be had for 
less than 5.90^. 

Antimony.—Is quite strong at 12t^ @ 
V6(f for Cookson, and lOJ^ Hallett, the 
stock being light, and the demand good. 
London remains steady at £39 for the 
latter. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, September 20. 

25,000 lbs. Lake Copper, November.17.W 

110 tons Lead,.October. 6.00# 

Friday, September 21. 

50,000 lbs. Lake Copper, January. 17.56# 

26,000 lb Lake Copper, January.17JS0# 

Saturday, September 22. 

10 tons Tin, October ...233)# 


stora(?e, insurance, &c., and after I ffi ton* IxMd, Sent^ber. 

receivine is ton on account of ite 16 ton* Lead. October.. 4.97Xf 

--' Monday, September 24. 

10 tons Tin, November. 23.00# 

Tuesday, September 26. 

25,000 lb Copper, December. 173)# 

48 tons Lead, October. 5.00# 

Wednesday, September 26. 

10 tons Tin, October. 28.46# 

10 tons Tin, October. 28.40# 

16 tons Lead, October. 6.(KW 


100,000 

35,000 


Gn January 

Increase in stock in eight months... 65,000 

Total Import of Copper into England and 
France^ Including Pyrites, 

Tons. 

January 1 to September 1. 

Gk)ne into consumption. iiu,uuu 

Estimated quantity of Copper 
delivered by other holders Tons. 

thRn the syndicate. 10,000 

Sold by the syndicate . 90,000 

Cost of 100,000 Tons Copper held on Sep¬ 
tember 1. 

Per ton. 

60,000 tons Chili Bars, at.. 

26,000 tons taken over from Spciete 

des Mdtaux, January 1, at. 64 

26,000 tons since purchased, at 

average price of. 78 

Per ton. 

60,000 tons other copper, at 
contract price of 18/ per , ^ 

unit.£70 for best select. 

Average price. 77 for best select, 

1st Jan. to 

— Ist Sep. 

Profit. £7 


services shares all excess profits with the com¬ 
panies. According to the new combinaUon 
the syndicate binds itself to take all the Cop¬ 
per produced by all the companies, at a uniform 
price of about £72. 10/ ^ ton. ^ It further 
abandons its claim for £5 ton in excess of 
the minimum price, and shares equity irith 
the comiMuiies in the profits remaming after 
all expenses have been paid.” It would thus 
appear that the syndicate in their efforts to 
maintain their position have ^n compelled to 
assume much heavier obligations than oefore. 

Rio Tinto shares improved, at Paris, 
51} francs, there being quite a revival 
in Copper-mining share speculation over 
there. 

Tin.—The fluctuations in the London 
market have been comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant. From £108. 10/, spot, the price iin- 
proved temporarily to £103. 17/, and is 
now £103.15, after touching £108.10/ yes¬ 
terday. Futures gave way from £104 to 
£102. 15/ and are to-day £103. Jobbers 
have been getting 23}^, and, in a specu¬ 
lative way, the price has ruled at 23.25^ 
September, 23.20^ @ 28.40^ October 
23^ November, but trifling lots changing 
hands, the general feeling being one of 
apathy. The Banca sale in Holland 
came off at 63 guilders per 50 piculs. 
During the first seven months there were 
shipped from the Straits Settlements to 
the United SUtes 16,520 piculs of Tin, 
against the following amounts in preceding 
i'ears: 1887, 46,858; 1886, 40,706; 188o, 
16,471; 1884, 37,408, and 1883, 67,119; 
the import into the United States was 
simultaneously 19,386,874 lb, against 16,- 
524,743 in 1887, while the re-export was 
113,614 and 102,484 lb respectively. At 
the Metal Exchange 10 tons October Tin 
brought 23.45^ to-day. Tin Plates.^There 
has been a fair demand for Plates, 
both spot and futures, although there 
is not much inducement now to 
buy the latter, as the present price 
approximates very closely to spot 
stocks. The advances noted in our last 
still hold. Liverpool is firm at 14/ for 
Cokes, makers being well booked for 
two months ahead. The import into the 


United States during the first seven 
months has been 388,521,775 lb, against 
877,623,892 Ib same time last year, while 
the re-export has respectively been 649,896 
and 972,911. We quote at the close, large 
hnes, ^ box; Siemens-Martin Steel, Char¬ 
coal finish, $5.26 $5.75; Coke finish, 

$4^.75; Temes, $4.80 $4.40; Bessemer 

Cokes, $4.66, and Wasters, $4.80. 

Lead.—There changed hands on the 
Metal Exchange since our last report, alto¬ 
gether, 212 tons of Lead at 4.95^ @ 5^, 
both September and October. Consumers 
now ana then buy a small lot and pay 5^, 
which is the price to-day; yesterday they 
paid 6.05^ for 50 tons of an extra brand. 
At Chicago and St. Louis the price has 
risen from 4,80^ to 4.90^., In London 
I Soft Spanish improved from £14.7/6 to 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special CahU Dispatch to The Iron Age,] 
London, Wednesday, Sept. 26,1888. 

There have been no important develop¬ 
ments in the market for Copper or Block 
Tin. Both commodities are, apparently, 
in practically the same* position that they 
were a week ago, and, apart from a sharp 
rise on Chili Bar prompts, due mainly to 
purchases for cornering short sales, 
the fluctuations of prices have been un¬ 
important. The local stock of Tin is very 
moderate, and the available supply 
afloat is small as well. The oppor¬ 
tunity is thus afforded for running 
prices up prior to the arrival of fresh sup¬ 
plies from the Straits, but as yet evidences 
are wanting of any contemplated move¬ 
ment in that direction. Speculation in 
Copper has been spiritless and consumers’ 
purchases small, with outside brands sub¬ 
stituted as far as practicable for Chili Bars. 

The demand for Tin Plate, particularly 
from the American market, is checked 
more or less by the continued upward tend¬ 
ency of prices for all varieties. Makers are, 
however, so well supplied with orders that 
they accept new business only at their own 
prices. The report has circulation that 
prominent parties are negotiating for the 
erection of no less than four new works of 
considerable capacity. 

Nearly all branches of the Steel trade 
continue active. Shipbuilding sorts and 
Rails figure most prominently, large orders 
having been plac^ the past week in both 
branches. IMces are very firm all through. 

The Pig Iron market has displayed 
scarcely the degree of buoyancy that pre¬ 
vailed the preceding fortnight. Still, the 
amount of stock taken up by consumers 
and for export has been considerable and 
prices show scarcely any reaction from the 
highest point, except in the instance of 
warrants, which are a fraction off. 

Scotch Pig. —^There has been a fairly 
active trade in makers’ Iron, and the mar¬ 
ket retains a firm tone : 

6V 

48/6 


No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. OIssto^."K 
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No. 1 Langloan, * 
I^). 1 Carnbroe, 

No. 1 Shotts, 

No. 1 Glen^rnock, 
No. 1 Dalmellington, 
No. 1 E^Uoton, 


“ fiO/3 

** . 44/ 

at Leith. 49/ 

Ardroesan.47/ 

“ 43/6 

42/6 


Steamer freigrht& Olasffow to New York, 10/ 
Liverpool to New York, 10/. 

Cleyeland Pig. —Business in this line 
not so large, but still of goe^d total and at 
full prices. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 
37/6; No. 8 do., 35/. 

Bessemer Pig. —The demand has con¬ 
tinued brisk, and values remain firm. West 
Coast brands, mixed numbers, 45/9 @ 46/, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Splegeleisen. —Sellers are very firm and 
report a good demand. English 20 ^ 
quoted 77/6, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails. —The market continues 
strong and active. Standard sections 
quot^ at £4.1/3 £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 

N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Demand is good and 
the market very firm. We quote £4 for 
7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets. —A fairly active business 
reported, with prices very firm. Bessemer, 
2i X 2* inch, £4. 1/3, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Bods. —Demand somewhat 
better, but prices without ehange. Mild 
Steel No. 6 quoted at £5. 18/6 and No. 5 at 
£5.17/, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 


Foreign Markets. 


to pay for the machines in installments spread 
over three years. Machinery for Manufact¬ 
uring Purposes —We receive from France, be- 
EQUIVALBNTS cause it combines good qualities with cheap- 

_ „ Oencfc. ness. Smaller Machined—Qenxiasiy supplies. 

5\or& .in 2 because they are cheap on the one hand, and 

PiorinjAugtruS?..they can be sold on credit on the other. Sew- 

(*8*. ing Machines —We import from Vienna. In 

.Si’J Arms—Belgium, Germany, Austria and 

^ .Pound's. France all compete for the Italmn trade. -Bel- 

m*®?***“.gium sells, however, by far the bulk, owing to 

. ."ood qu^ty oombined with cheapness .—La 

^tria. 

HOLLAND. 


BRAZIL. 

Para, September 21 , 1S88.—India Rubber.^ 

In response to the advance in Fine at Liver¬ 
pool to 35d, the mai’ket here exhibits great follows : 
strength. Ine amount shipped to New York 
so far this month does not exceed 240 tons, by 
two steamers .—Per cable direct. 


Rotterdam, September 12,1888.— TY’n.—The 
Tin movement in Holland in August has been 


Banca. 

1888. 1888. 1887. 

July 31. Aug. 31. Aug.31. 

CHILI. Stock on warrants 

VALPARAl8O,JuIya0,1888.—Copj^r.—There 31854 

has been some activity in three months’futures, Billiton’ ^ock ’ 

here and to A^- 


20,108 15,871 


^ quintal, which equals £75. 5 11 ton to 
Lngtod, with 27/6 stepi freight. Nitrate.— 
In spite of the decline in Europe and America, 
makers have remained firm, getting |t2.70 for 
95 % on the spot and $2.75 @ $2.77>^ futures, 
which is above foreign parity. Sales aggregate 
227,000 quintals; $2.70 equals 8/3^ in Eng¬ 
land with 28/9 freight. The June shipments 
amounted to 794,534 quintals. 


sterdam. 14,648 13,468 14,383 


Totals. 46,497 

Deliveries of Banca 

tin.. 8,600 

Deliveries of Billi¬ 
ton tin. 10,370 


33,576 30,204 
11,746 15,125 


Shipments During the First Six Months, 


To Northern Eu- 


1888. 

Quin¬ 

tals. 


Steel Slabs. —A fair business passing, 
at fom prices. Bessemer, £4, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Rails. —The market remains very 
firm, with demand fair. Tees quoted at 
£2. 17/6, and Double Heads £3, f.o.b. 

Scrap Iron.—A moderate business, but 
prices firm. Heavy Wrought quoted at 
£2. 7/6 <a £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Demand runs fair and 
prices remain firm. Bessemer .quoted £2. 
7/6 @ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Manufactured Iron. —Business in all 
branches is still brisk, and prices are 
strong. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

d. 


1887. 

Quin- 

tala 

4,081,205 


rope.4,980,680 

To the Me^- 
terranean.... 108,834 156,588 

To the United 
States on the 

Atlantic. 826,268 

To the Unit^ 

States on the 
Pacific,. 90,938 


1886. 

Quin¬ 

tals. 

2,547,518 

92,312 


8,375 

20,121 

92,592 

59,186 

4,000 


9,550 

24,675 

96,601 


976,928 944,264 


142,296 


Totals. 6,951,220 5,806,962 8,702,168 

The fortnight’s charters have be^ 29,200 tons 
for Europe. Coof.—The last two days Coal on 
the spot, has dropped from 56/ for New Castle 


Totals. 18,970 

Deliveries of Banca 
since January 1. 80,846 

Deliveries of Billi¬ 
ton since Jan. 1.. 60,811 

Banca afloat. 4,000 

Banca in comp’y 's 
hands for coming 

sales. 118,455 126,922 

Billiton afloat. 47,200 46,000 

Price of Banca.... 

Price of Billiton... 54 57>^ 

Since the b^inning of the month Banca has 
, advanced to 63 for spot and September sale, 
118,069 I and Billiton to 61.50 guilders.—AocA <Sb Vlier- 
boom. 

GERMANY. 


65,587 

2,000 


73,299 

46,975 

£ 62 >< 

62>4 


8 . d. 
12 6 
0 0 
0 0 
17 6 


£ 8. d. £ 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. @7 

** Common ” . (gi 6 

** Bl’kSheet,singles .... 7 

Yelsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales). @ 4 

Tin Plate. —There is still a good de 
mand, but the high prices asked check 
business. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.16/8 16/0 

IC Bessemer steel. Coke finish.13/9 @ 14/ 

IC Siemens “ “ “ .14/ (^14/8 

TC Coke, B. V. grade.18/6 18/9 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grrade.. .18/ ^13/6 

Tin.—The dealings moderate and prices 
irregular. Straits quoted at £108. 10/, 
spot, and £103 @ £108. 5/ for three 
months’ futures. 

Copper. —There is no material change 
in the condition of the market. Chili Bars, 
£95 @ £100, spot, and £78. 10/ @ £79, 
hree months’ futures. Best Selected, 
£79. 

Lead. —^The market strong and fairly 
active. Soft Spanish, £14. 10/ @ £14. 
12 / 6 . 

Spelter. —Transactions only fair, but 
prices firm. Silesian, ordinary, £18. 15/ 
@£19. 

Mr. J. F. Robinson, of the iron broker¬ 
age firm of Robinson & Orr, has returned 
from a brief trip to Europe. Mr. Orr 
made the trip in the summer of 1887. 


Hamburg, September 15, 1888.—Iron.—The 
Rhenish-Wei^phalian Iron market has, on the 

quoted 40/, aud June, 87/ ; Aus^ian July i 

saU, 87/. Exchange, 1)0 daya’ bank bills, m ^ Man g Msa ^ It “ 

—We6cr d: Co ^ demand in England for Amencan a<> 

count for high grade Spiegel and it is hoped 
EAST INDIES.. that American purchases may also increase in 

Singapore, August 8, 1888.—Tin-Receded Westphalia. Forge 
during the week to $33.50 picul, but subse- and sales to toe cloro of the year are 

[wnUy recovered to $34.50, in ordw to close at Bessemer is “ 

.^34.25. During the first seven months there 
have been shipped to England 94,256 piculs been absorbed without difficul^. English^ 
against 32,401 du^g the^rresponJiing periS is brtoging 4^Finished Iron sells tol^ 

of last year, and 83,917 in 1886 |to thi ^nti- dom^c con^ptton, but the 

nent, respective!/, 9129, 18,880 and 15,691 and ®^rt trade is still sl^k toerem; this is a 
to the United States, 15,^, against 84,654 and ^®^ Structural wnbnuw domg very 

22.695. Gum Damar has solfin a small tov activity m-Boiler Pla^ as great 

at $14 ^ picul Siam, and $21 fair Palemban/ ®^®*‘i ^®pri®® “St:!? 

Perc^a is scarce, and wanted at a slight paid, tmd 150 tor Tl&tee. Thm 

improvement. We quote Prime, $90 (cti $110* are looking up. M^hme shore, foun- 

Medium, $50 @ $75, and White, $17 ^$40 W ^®® works are all busily and r^u- 

picuL Exchange on London, four months’ n®ratiyely ^ J^® ®*^®“J 

bank, S/0%.—GilfiUan, Wood d Co capacity. The International SteeLRail syn- 

dicate is in a fair way of resuscitation. ,Dim- 
SiNGAPORE, September 19, 1888. — Tin. — ing the first seven months Germanv shipped 
During the first half of the month there have 71,331 tons of Steel Rails, against ^,900 last 
been shipped from the Straits Settlements to year, and England, 597,429, against 656,915. 
the United States 400 tons, against same time The chief shipments made from both countries 
lart year, 200* since January 1, 1860, agaiib>t were distributed as follows: 

8760; to England, September 1 to 16, 800, 
against 400; January 1 to September 16,13,200, 

against 9JW0.— Oilfiltan,, Wood d Co., per 1888 1887 

cable ^ Charles Nordhaus, 89 Water strwt, tons* 

To Russia ..... 74 

Manila, September 17. 1888.—Hemp.—Our To Scandinavia 886 

market has been quiet at $9.87%, against aama I To Spain.. 264 

date last year $f0, equaling ton, cost and To Ibdy. 845 

freight, £S2. 17/6, against £^. \7/S. Since our To Japan. 

last cable there have been no clearances for the To the United 

United States; since January they amount to States..2,270 

125,000 bales, against 160.000 last year, and To Mexico _ 

there are still loading 50,0(x), against 50,(XX) in To the Ar^n- 
1887. Clearances for England since January 1 tine Republic 4,715 

aggregate 246,000 bales, against 156,000 in 1887; To British India _ 

there remain loading 8000, against none; To Australia... 6,120 

cleared for all other ports 63,u00, against 80,000; - 

receipts at all ports since last cable, 12,000, Totals.14,183 

-fn Ann. _-r_ ’ ...J. ’ 


From Germany. From Engl a nd * 


tons. 

52 

1,184 

608 

5,406 

1,080 

10,396 


1888. 

tons. 

3,017 

18,075 

8,388 

2,017 

87,562 


1,125 

9,047 

29,448 


89,723 

11,049 

140,088 

183,499 

48,677 


1887. 

tons. 

8,548 

20,677 

5,107 

12,015 

7,726 

92,941 

4,811 

37,555 

187,244 

65,366 


487,090 441,989 


ag^st 10^000; sinre Januaiw V 4^00(5 Germany’s Steel Rail exportation has, according 
rejre, ajrairet 354,000 and 2^,(X)(> in to the foregoing figures, dwindled down to a 

Qo Exchange, comparatively unimportant amount. It is de- 

3/5>|, again^3/9. Kerd Co. to Charles Nord- sii*aDle, therefore, to have the syndicate re- 
haus. New York, per cable newed. After this question is solved the one 

^*'® price which tne Prussian Government 
o A , railroads are to pay in the future for Steel 

— Rails will have to be considered. Metals .— 
of Hardware ^d Brw Goods into It is asserted that the Spanish Lead mines are 
exclusively, from ready to join the proposed European conven- 
wrmany. Agmcidtur^ M(^hii^ry and Im- tion of producers, tne plans for which were laid 
.y? nnport from E^land owing to down at Paris, on June 29 last, but this piece 
1 ^ sy^m ™ich has been mtroduced of news still lacks confirmation. Lead is ris- 

in tbis branch, enabling the landed proprietor ing and all Metals are firm.—Borsenhalle. 
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Hardware. 


Trade continues in fair volume and with¬ 
out special features of importance. The 
effect of the yellow fever is being felt in 
Southern trade, and the result will doubt¬ 
less be a temporary curtailment of business 
in that section. Prices remain unchanged 
except in a few cases. 

Barb Wire. 


Fruit Press : The Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., 

2 quart, per down. 2.^ njake the following Parers, which are 

4 quart, per dozen. d.OO “ , , , ® ^ 

Mammoth Heater, per dozen. 60.00 quoted as below: 


Medallion Ejrg Beater : Pomona, per doz. $4.00 

Betrular, per grross. l-.W TurntableVper doz. 4^ 

Victoria Beater,^*r ^ross. . ^Vhite Mountain^otato Parer, per doz... 4.50 

Diamond yWtableGraUr, per gri*P8. 5.00 Mountain Annie Paring. Coring 


('yclone Roach Traps, per gross. 4.00 

Peach Pitting Spoon :,, 

Milled, iier gross. 30.00 


New Lightning, per doz. 6>50 

White Mountain Potato Parer, per doz... 4.50 

White Mountain Apple Paring, Coring 

and Slicing Machine, per doz. 4.50 

Antrim Ce mbination Apple Parer, Corer 
and Slicer and Potato Pai-er, per doz— 5.50 


Regular Ground, i>er gross. 24.00 Family Ray State Apple Paring, Coring 

Th.. Ava m«niif«/.tiirAra h«vA Wn in . and HUluK Machine, i>erdo 2 . 12.00 


The Axe manufacturers have been in 
session, but no action in the matter of 
prices is rejxirted. 


Improved Bay State Apple Paring, Cor- 

lug and Slicing Machine, j^er doz. 30.00 

Eureka 1888 Hand or Power Paring, Cor- 
lug and Slicing Machine, each. 17.00 


The New York Barb-Wire market has A slight advance has been made in the Tlie last-named machine is the Eureka 1886, 
the same general features as w ere indicated price of Trace and Fancy Chains, the low- changed and improved somewhat in con- 
in our last report, but instead of the nom- est prices made having‘been withdrawn, struction, and called the Eureka 1888. 


inal prices then prevailing lower quota¬ 
tions are now openly made. The under¬ 
standing between the Eastern manufact¬ 
urers, by which prices w^ere so satisfactorily 
maintained last season, having terminated, 
the manufacturers are now^ in an open 
market, and this fact will probably have 
its influence in the d’rection of lower 


Coil Chain is also held with firmness, with¬ 
out quotable change. 


In addition to the above machines the 
Henry C. Hart Mfg Company, Detroit, 


There has been a* decline of ^ cent Mich., make the Standard Apple Parer, 
jier pound in the price of Sisal Rope, which has been on the market for several 
which is now quoted at the following years. 


prices ft»r large lots, with a discount of IJ 
])ercent. for cash in 10 days: 


XVO 1X1 411^ VI VFl IV/w 1 TUkV* Tu\\\r\i\ 

prices than have prevailed the past season, si.^al, M inch and larger. 


D. II. Whittemore, who can be 
addressed care Occidental Hotel, New 
York, advises us that he is making a large 


The present price mav be quoted as 8.(5 Sisal, ^ inch— . lo ^ or mammoth Champion for use in evaporat- 

cents to 3.75 cents for Four-Point Galvan- factories, hotels, &c., which is sold at 

ized, wdth only a moderate business. With Sisul,’ Tarred Kope....^ . » ^ $(i, subject to a discount of 25 jier cent. 


fj, §u v.ciii.'* lA^i X-v/iai-A .Sisal, Hay Rope . 

ized, wdth only a moderate business. With H?^al,’ Tarred Hope... .^. » ^ 

the concessions that might be obtained for Medium Lath Varn... 

a large order, it is thought by some well- This reduction of price has been mado 

advised parties that Barb Wire would be owing to competition among the manu- j • 

a safe purchase. facturers, notwithstanding the fact that inade of the factory and harness 

r*iit Hemp continues scarce and the factories of ^Tlliam A. Ives «kCo., Hamden, Conn., 

• are generally well supplied with orders, which are offered for sale by the executors 

There has been no change m the vol- Monlla Rooc continiies firm of Mr. Ives, as per announcement on 

lime of the business being done, or in the coniinues nrm. i^^ 

tone of the market, quotations remaining The National Association of Spring business is long established and well 
$1.85to $1.90 for carload lots, and $1.90 Manufacturers met last week in Cincinnati, known the opportunity thus offered to 
to $2 for small lots from store. Little there being a fair representation of the manufacturers desiring to carry on the 

confidence is felt here in the ability of the manufacti^ers. The busine-ss transacted enterprise is referred to as one deserving 

Western mn.k#»r» fn ortmnirp thp nrnnnspd was principally of a routine character. ♦Viftii* fovrkrnKlp pnn«idpr«.tion. 


Items. 

We understand that no sale has yet 


Western makers to organize the proposed principally 


E. H. Bourne, of Cleveland, pre 
and G. 8. Smith, Fort Plain, N. Y., 
as secretarv. 


Wire Nails. 


The factories are reported to be gener- - . ^ -----, 

ally well supplied with orders, and but Apple Parers. pnt on the market about three years 

little complaint is made of irregularities There is comparatively little new in this ago to meet the demand for a line of un¬ 
in price. The fact that a leading Western line, the Parers put on the market being plated goods of superior quality, and state 
company is not associated with the other substantially the same as last year, with a that trade has steadily increased on this 
manufacturers in the arrangement for the few improvements. We give below the better grade, while the demand for Silver 
control of prices does not appear to have names of the machines of the different Metal has also been continued, there being 
any influence in breaking the market, makers, and the prices at which they are a market for both grades, 
the comoanj in question are understood to sold : Morlev Respirator Company, East 

be maintaimng prices on the basis agreed L. A. Sayre, Newark, N. J., makes the g^trinaw Mich., ref^'r to the utility of 
upon by the other manufacturers. following quotations on Parers of his ZuT:-V/ m- nuo Riar»ki«cr 


fesided, 

acted 


their favorable consideration. 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., allude to the success 
of then* Mexican Silver Flatware, which 
they put on the market about three years 

* .At 1 J _ !•__ 


upon by the other manufacturers. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The Victor Mfg. Company, Newbury- 


following quotations on Parers of his 
manufacture: 

Per dozen. 

Monarch P« ach and Apple Parer.$13.50 


ine Victor Mrg. Company, iNewbury- Monarch P« ach and Apple Parer. cnam., iu ^ 

^rt a circuW relating to the this use 

Victor Elastic Cement, which IS used lor „ „ T.nn™in«tPr Mass _ is The En 


their Respirator for use in blacking Stoves 
and have received a letter from a mer¬ 
chant, in which it is highly commended 


bedding slate pointing up and preventing . 
leaks inmetalhc roofs, around chimneys, Annie Parers which are Quoted at are agents, 100 Chamber street, New 

Copings, Skylights, Gutters, • &c. It is York, have issued a new catalogue of their 

described a.s adhering to all substances, not ^ ‘ Per dozen, goods, which represents their well-known 

cracking or peeling off, never becoming Rocking Tabic. $6 00 list of Axes and Hatchets, Washoe Picks 

brittle but remaining elastic, hardening 8.75 Mattocks, Bush Hooks, &c. ill^- 

into a leather hke substance, very durable. . . u u tions being given of the ainerent gooas. 


a i lIuTon, ^The Edge TooI ^mp^.^ 

iftintT ATI fhp markot this the fnl- Nashua, N. H., _ , 


into a leather like substance, very durable. , . * i_ tions being given of the different goods. 

It is claimed that Tin, Shingle and Slate Since last season an improvement has h^h with list prices. 

roofs can be made permanently water-tight made in the Little Stw Parer, by which navlin Co Philadelnhia 

bv means of it The comnanv offer it as fl^e slicing knife is made stronger, thus, it Thomas Devlin & Co., rniladelp^, 
Dy means or It. ine company otter it ^ piftimed materiallv imorovine the ma- Pa*, issued a new price list and illus- 
adesirableaddition to the line handled by la claimed matenally^p^^^^^^ , nataloaue. in which their line of 


a desirable addition to the line handled by viiumeu, txx«- wRirb their line of 

Hardware merchants as well as Lumber chine, as it is less hable to break oi; get trated catalogue, in whi^ their line 

Dealem and Dealers in Paiutsand Building out of order. M^^Hm^^Hardware anTother 

Matenals. It is sold at the following ^ The Reading Harfware Com,«ny, „,anuffctures are represented. 


ing, Pa., and 81 Reade street. New York, 


6 pound cans, per pound.5 cents. 

Tube, 20 to 125 pounds, per cwt.$4.60 

Barrels, per cwt. 4.60 


which are sold at the prices named: 
72. 


2^ pound cans, per pound.^ cents, manufacture the following Apple Parers, By the announcement on page 47, it will 

;.which are sold at the prices named: be seen that the Commercial Exchange, Des 

. 72. »4.86 Moines, lowa, are making eflorte to secure 

Besides the prices on Apple Parers which . S i the establishment of factories in their city, 

are given in another column, the New Scott 76 ... V.. ................ 6.75 and allude to the advantages of the Ic^- 

Mlg. Co., Baltimore, Md., announce the J?.- • •.. S'5S tion. Some partic^ars are given which 

following quotations on goods of their Ad^^ce”........ . .. 4.76 are worthy of consideration. 

manufacture: Scott Mfg. Company, Balti- The trade will observe a Special Notice 


Besides the prices on Apple Parers which .. ‘ ‘ ’ * \ 6.& 

are given in another column, the New Scott 70 .. .* .......................6.75 


manufacture: Scott Mfg. Company, Balti- The trade will observe a Special Notice 

Hop^r Chem Seeder, per dozen.$3 quote the following prices on on page 48, in which a Hardwareman an- 

1 2 ^ ozen^ ^ ^ their line of Parersj nounces his desire for a position in a man- 

$1.« 2.W 9.60 12.00 14.40 16.00 Rotary Family Peach Parer, per dozen. $13.60 ufacturing,jobbingorcommissionHRrd- 

.^ Mammoth Peach Parer, “ . 6.75 ware business, and alludes to his expen- 


1 2 3 4 5 6 their line ol rarersj 

$1.^ 12.00 14.40 Rotary Family Peach Parer, p< 

Arctic Ice ^epers, per gross.$^ Mammoth Peach Parer, 

Safety Ice Creepers, per gross.15 Qj^jole Purer, Corer and Slicer, 

The following goods are listed as named, Victor Parer, Corer and Slicer, 
and subject to a discount of 20 per cent.: Rarer, 

Deacon Can Opener : „ The Penn Hardware Comi 


nounces his desire for a position in a man- 
$13.60 ufacturing, jobbing or commission Hard- 
® ware business, and alludes to his experi- 
13;50 ence in office, factory and on the road. 


Jeacon Can Opener : The Penn Hardware Company Reading, 

Japanned, per groee .$88.00 Pa., aa mentioned in our report last week, 

. 88 00 making the following machines: 


4.00 His extensive acquaintance with the job¬ 


bing trade East and West is also referred 
to. 


cip»,‘pe7g\'^;;:::::::::^ mm louowmg maemnes: ^ eo., Philadelphia, Pa,, issue 

New fd^Can Opener, per gross.^.00 * , ^ ^ 0 , 1 .^ a circular in regard to the care and use of 

Rotary Can Opener, per gross. 20.00 Penn Apple Parer, Corer and Sli(»r. ..... $4.00 voluftRlp nncTfyMrions and 

Universal Can Opener, per gross. 20.00 Perfection Apple Parer, Corer and Slicer. 4.00 Chain, giving valuable suggeenons auu 


New Idea Can Opener, per gross. 15.00 
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information which will be of service to 
those for whom they are designed, 
table is ^iven of pitch, breaking, proof 
and workmg strains, and another giving 
dimensions of Chain Links. 

The well-known Hardware house of 
Bolles, Kimball & Wilde, 93 Pearl street, 
Boston, Mass., report a very good demand 
for the full line of Sargent^s Hardware, of 
which they carry a complete stock, and 
also the latest specialties in the Hardware 
trade. Mr. Bolles was for many years 
partner and buyer for B. Callender & Co., 
and is regarded as fully posted as to the 
wants of the retail Hardware trade. 

At an exhibition given at the store of 
John H. Graham & Co., 118 Chambers 
street, New York, the operation ef the 
Crown Meat Cutter, manuiactured by the 
American Machine Company, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., for whom they are agents, was 
shown, and its wide range of application 
indicated, as it was used successively upon 
a large variety of different substances, in¬ 
cluding crackers, raw meat, cooked meat, 
cabbages, potatoes, salt codfish, &c. 

The Alford & Berkele Company, 77 
Chambers street. New York, have issued a 
postal relating to the Fish Hooks of the 
American Needle and Fish Hook Company. 
They state that the company make no 
Hooks but File-pointed, which are re¬ 
ferred to as^oldfor much less than any im¬ 
ported made in a similar manner. They 
allude to the manufacture as follows: 

They are carefully inspected before being 
packed, and have no competition in price ei 
cept what are called English Dubs, the points 
of which are ground and of a very inferior 
quahty. We guarantee our Hooks equal, if 
not superior, in make and temper to any man¬ 
ufactured. These superfine Hooks are made of 
extra double refined Spring Steel Wire by the 
most elaborate automatic machine ever con¬ 
structed. Having made extensive improve¬ 
ments in our machinery and in the process of 
tempering during the last year we feel per¬ 
fect confidence in recommending our goo^ to 
the public as being superior in manufacture 
and temper to any other make, and our facili¬ 
ties for manufacturing enable us to undersell 
the world. 

They hIso state that the new management 
having determined to control the trade in 
Fish Hooks in this country are prepared to 
make prices much below anything before 
attempted, and so low that importers will 
not be able to compete with them. 

A. H. Reid, Thirtieth and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., is manufactur- 
mg a line of Dairy Fixtures, besides deal- 
ing in general creameiy supplies. His 
circular illustrates his Reid’s Square Can 
Creamery Chum, Butter Worker, the 
Gauging Butter Printer, Improved But-1 
ter Shipping Box, Round Can Cream¬ 
ery, Round Can and Peerless Creameries. 
The Lightning Brace is referred to as 
having an increasing sale, while he has 
also had an unusually laige demand for 
the Butter Shipping Boxes, on which he 
has m^e a number of improvements, 
consisting of malleable iron comers for 
the protection of the bottom, while the 
construction of the tray for holding the 
butter has also been improved. 


ware and related lines which have recently list of Guns, Pistols, Ammunition and re- 
been made to Austrialia and South Africa: lated goods, of which a large variety is 
PER BARK BRAZIL, SEPTEMBER 18, poR PORT Descriptions and list prices are 

NATAL, AFRICA. given. It IS accompanied bv the fol- 

By Coombs, CroOn, <t Eddy.-l do«»i ‘owing ^scount sheet which is subjMt to 
Plows, 6 dozen Saws, 8 dozen Edge Tools, ^ additional discount of 2 per cent, for 
6 dozen Brooms, 10 dozen Edge T'ools, 80 cash in 10 days: 
dozen Handles, 304 Plows, 320 Plows, 306 sets 
Plow Parts, 2 dozen Hardware, 50 sets Plow Discou^ and 

Parts, 1 dozen Wheelbarrows, 6 Trucks, 6 

Plows, 8 Scrapers, 12 dozen Brooms 1 gross 1®® Model Guns, No. ^. 

Handles, 200 poumls Nail& 8 dozen Handles, 

10 Scales, 4 crates Wash-Machinery, 3 Lawn 
Mowe^ 4 sets Axles, 1 case Oil Stoves, 9 
dozen Hoes, 9 cases Haraware, 1 gross Rakes, 

16 sets of Axles. 4 Scales, 45 dozen Handles, 

650 Spokes, 12 dozen Ed^ Tools, 28 dozen 


No. 882. 27.00 

No. 482. 30.00 

Single Guns, No. 1. 7.50 

“ No. 2. 7.00 


Rifle Canes. 6.00 

1887 Model Guns, No. 1. 24.00 

“ No. 2. 27.00 

“ “ No. 8. 80.00 

“ “ No. 4. 36.00 

“ “ No. 6. 42.00 

No. 6. 48.00 


and 45 Calibers. 6.00 

Remington Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, Otber 

Calibers. 6.66 

Remington Sights for Auxiliary Barrels.. J.88 

Colt Hammerfess Guns, No. 1. $.00 


Tools, 4 Carriages, 4 Carriages, 8 dozen Agri- 
cultuiRl lmplement8,6 Plow8,6 Truckal dozen 

Wheelbarrows, Scrapers, 1 gross Handles, i'.vi. u. 

20 dozen Brooms, 250 pounds Nails, 6 Man- Remington Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, 38,40 
gles, 8 dozen Handles, 14 dozen Edge Tools, ^ 

o crates Wash-Machinery. 85 dozen Hard¬ 
ware, 3 Lawn Mowers, o dozen Hoes, 70 
pounds Oil Stoves, 4 dozen Iron Articles, 9 
dozen Pitch Forks, 20 dozen Hardware, 4 
Scales, 48 dozen Handles, 11 gross Hardware, 

2 dozen Forks, 82 dozen Tools, 1 dozen Organs, 

6 Orguinettes, bO dozen Brooms, 20 gross 
Blackmg, 20 dozen Brooms, 288 Handles, 5 
dozen Axles, 12 dozen Handles, 500 feet Cord, 

6 dozen Wawboards. 10 dozen Wooden ware. 

2 gross Shoe Blackmg, 8 dozen Rakes, 1 
dozen Sad Irons. 

By MarcicU db Co. —10 dozen Slate«. 

By H. W. Peabody cfl Co. —11 packages Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, 4 crates Wooden ware. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —1 Organ, 8 dozen 
Pumps. 

By Jonn Norton db Son.—2 cases Brooms, 7 
bundles Handles. 

By W. H. Crossman <& Co. —8 gross Blacking, i _ , . 

1 case Pumps, 1 bundle Pipes, 25 dozen 
Shovels, 200 Plowa 


Hammer 


SmRh Hammerless | 

^ Hammer ' 

Parker “ ‘ 


10.10 Gauge.. 

10,12 “ 

12.10 “ 
12,12 “ 

2 . 

8 . 

F. 

T., 10 Gauge 
T., 12 “ 


98.75 

43.88 
87.18 
50.63 

48.88 
60.00 
75.00 
41.25 
45.00 
41 25 


English B. L. Double Guns, No. 200. 10.90 

12.40 


13.40 

13.90 

15.40 

16.40 

18.90 
233. 24.00 


210 .' 

220 .. 

225.. 

227. 

230. 


PER BARK T. L. SWEET, SEPTEMBER 13, 

BRISBANE, AUSTRAT.IA. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co. —3^ dozen Money 
Drawers, 408 packages of Hardware, 118 
packages Carria^ Ware, 71 packages Wood- 
enware, 303 packages Ranges and Stoves, 2 
dozen Pumps, 280 lx)xes Nails, 93 Wringers, 

63^ CToss Grease, 842 dozen Handles, 250 Sew¬ 
ing Machines, 6 jpackages Agi icuJtural Im-, 
plements, 1 case Clocks, 18 dozen Bldckmg, 8 KnirHah M L 
cases Perambulators, ^40 packages Lamp-' * 

ware, 5(5 cases Windmills, 15 ca.ses Hard¬ 
ware, 810 dozen Handles, 10 dozen Shovels, 

140 packages Hardware, 81 packages Agri¬ 
cultural Implements, 36 dozen Shovels, 8(50 
dozen Handles, 4 cases Machinery, SOpacls- 
ages Carriage Ware, 70 cases Edge To^>]s, 80 | 
dozen Shoveli^ 24 crates Stoves, 6 packages 
Agricultural Implements, 50 boxes Wooden- 
ware, % dozen Wringers, 240 dozen Crayons, 

22 cases Hardware, 100 dozen. Handles, 12 
dozen Blacking, 1% gross Grease, 221 Pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 4 cases Perambulators, 1 
case Oilers, 52 packa^ Lampware, 16 coils 
Hose, 116 packages wooden ware, 110 dozen 
Shovels, 19•packages Agricultural Imole- 
ments, 546 pounds Nails. 11 packages Fire 
Arms, 4691-5 dozen Handles. 8(5 crates Stoves 
and Ranges, 4 cases Plated Ware, 2 cases Type- 
Writers, 4 cases Machinery, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 8 cases Plated Ware, 19 cases Peram¬ 
bulators, :36 peu?kages Woodenwai e, 5 cases 


Belgian 


M. L. 


Single Guns, 


235. 

100. 

108. 

105. 

no.. .. 

115. 

120. 

130. 

140. 

145. 

150. 

100. 

165. . 

170. 

180... 

185. 

11. 

19. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

5.. . 

6 . 

8. 


95. 

91 

90. 


Winchester Repeating Shot Guns, No. 1.. 


83.00 

6.90 
8.20 
8.20 

8.90 

8.90 

9.90 
10.10 

9.90 

11.20 

15.00 

12.90 
15.20 

17.40 
22.00 
27.00 

7.20 

9.90 

3.50 

4.50 

5.25 

6.25 
7.00 
7.75 

2.70 

2.40 

1.70 

1.50 
16.88 
27.00 
37.13 
32.40 

7.00 


(^ampio 


Humphrey Tool Company, Warren, 
Mass., issue a circular and price list illus 
trating their various Hardware specialties, 
including their Cavity Plane, Circle 
Gauge, Telescoping Panel Gauge, Pinch 
Dogs, &c. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
Chic^o, III., under date September’ 
22 , issue a price-current in which a 
variety of miscellaneous goods, many of 
which are seasonable articles, are illus- 
trat^. Lanterns, Lamps and Parker & 
Whipple Clocks are also given a prominent 
place. 

Exports. 

We give below abstracts from recent 
manifests showing the exports in Hard- 


Axes, 16^ gross Grease. 

By A. Field d^ Co. —9 Lamps, 9 cases Ma- [ 
chinery, 5% gross Glass Jars, 4 Perambula¬ 
tors, o dozen Presses. 6 dozen Dust^Pans 7 ' 


spencer . 

Hopkins & Allen (M. A H.) blngle Guns 
Zulu Single Guns, No. 1. 2.75 

2 . 3.00 

3 . 3.25 

1.10 gauge. 7.50 

1,12 “ . 

2.10 “ .... 

2,12 “ . 

3.10 “ . 

3.12 “ . 

3H, 10 “ . 

5.10 “ . ... 

5.12 ‘ . 


Field 


.00 

8.50 

8.00 

8.50 

8.00 

10.50 

10.50 

8.00 

7.50 


dozen Choppere, 6 dozen Banks and Kmves, Romlngton Rifles, Nos. 1,154 & 2...24-22 
1 gross Rat Traps, 15 Lawn Mowers, 35 “ “ “ ...26-22 

__ T —_ r'% _1 _ s - n .. 11 11 act eta 


dozen Lamp Gooefc, 72 dozen Butts, 214 dozen 
Meat Cutters, droea Hat Racks, 11 dozen 
Burners, 9 gross Shade Rollers, 83 dozen Egg 
Beaters, 5 gross Rat Traps, 4 dozen ofl 
Stoves, 5 dozen Lamps, 3 dozen Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Goods, 8 bundles Barrows. 


...28-22 

...24-32 


By W. H. Crossman d Co.—l dozen C^arriage 
Tops, 1 dozCTi Dashers, 3 cases Hardware, 2 
cases Harness, 43 sets WheelSj^S cases Hard¬ 
ware, 20 dozen Axes, 9 cases Hardware. 

By Coombs^ Crosby db Fddy.—SO Stoves, 6 
Wagon Parts^ 11 Velocipedes, 8 dozen 
House-Furnishmg Goods, 4 dozen Carpenters’ 
Tools. 

By Meriden Britfannia Company.--2005 
pounds Plated Ware. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
1450 pounds Empty Paper Cartridge Cases, 
21 Guns, 2000 Cartridges. 27 poundsTools. 

By Fairbanks d Co.—5602 pounds Scales. 

By D. C. Pratt. —120 dozen School Slates. 

By McLean Bros, db Rigg.—\^ dozen Axes, 26 
dozen Hatchets. 

By Rumsey d Co. —1780 pounds Grain Drills. 

By Richmond Cedar Works.—\ case Wood- 
ware samples, 1 case Broom samples. 

THE ALFORD A BERKELE COMPANY, 

77- Chambers street, New York, issue a 
comprehensive 36-page illustrated price I 


American Arms Single Guns.$10.00 

' “ .- 10.13 

10.80 
11.48 
9.12 
9.12 
9.72 
10.5:3 
10.13 
10.80 
8.00 
8.50 
25A10:4 
$12.15 
12.88 
12.15 
12.88 

13.50 
12.88 

18.50 
9.00 
9.50 

13.50 
9.50 

10.00 
10 60 


“ “ “ ...28-32 

“ ** ...30 32 

“ “ No. I .28-38 

“ “ “ .30-38 

“ ** No. 2.28-38 

“ “ “ .30-38 

Extras for Remington Rifles..discount. 

Remington Rifles, No. 3. 26-© 

“ “ “ . 28-© 

“ “ “ .26-32 

“ “ “ .28-© 

“ “ “ .30-© 

“ “ “ .28-38 

“ “ “ .30-38 

** “ “ .28-40 

“ “ .©-40 

“ “ “ .30-40 

“ “ “ .28-45 

“ “ “ .30-45 

“ “ “ .©-45 

Remingrton Rifles, No. 8, Double Triggers, 

Extra. 1.85 

Remington Rifles, No. 3, Swiss Butt Plate, 

Extra. 1.86 

Remington Rifles, No. 3, Swivel and Sling, 

Extra. 1.00 

Remington Rifles, No. 3, A. Match, 28 inch. 17.55 
“ “ “ “ 30 “ 18.25 

Remington Rifles, No. 3, B. Match, 28 and 

30 in^. 29.00 

Winchester Sinirle Shot Rifles, Plain, 

Round Barrel. 9.80 
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Winchester Single Shot Kifles, Plain, 

Octasron Barrd. 10.13 

Winchester Single Shot Rifles, Special 

Sporting. 20.26 

Winchester Single Shot Rifles, Special 

Match. 81.00 

Winchester Single Shot Rifles, Extras. 

Discount.25&10 % 

BaUard Sporting Rifles, No. 2,24^, 26^ 

and 28^..$10.18 

Ballard Sporting Rifles, No. 2,80-32. 10.80 

“ “ “ “ 28-38. 10.13 

“ “ “ “ 80-38 and 

80-44. 10.80 

Ballard Sporting Rifles, No. 2, 80-38, Ex. 

Long. 11.16 

Ballard Gallery Rifles, No. 8, 24-22. 10.14 

. “ 26-22. lO.bO 

*. “ 28-22. 11.48 

“ “ “ “ 30-22. 12.83 

..No. 3F. 15.20 

“ Union Hill Rifles, No. 8. 22.95 

“ 9. 20.25 

Win. Repeating Rifles. 1873 Round. 12.15 

“ “ “ 1873 Octagon. 13.17 

“ “ 1876 Round. 13.17 

“ “ “ 1876 Octagon. 14.18 

“ “ “ 1886 Round. 13.17 

“ “ “ 1886 Octagon. 14.18 

“ “ “ Express Round ... 16.88 

“ “ “ Octagon. 18.23 

“ “ “ Extras.25&10;f 

Colt’s “ “ Nos. 8, 4 and 6, 

Round, $12.28; Octagon.$13.60 

Colt’s Repeating Rifles, Nos. 1,6, 7, 8 and 

0. Round, $14.25: Octagon.$15.38 

Colt’s Repeating Carbines, Hound. 12.38 

Marlin ” Rifles, 32-40 and 38-56 ... 13.50 

” “ “ 40-60. 14.18 

“ 28-inch Barrel, 

extra. 1.00 

Marlin Rj^eating Rifles, 88 and 44 W. C. F. 13.17 

Belgian Fiobert “ No. 2.. 1.76 

“ “ 3. 2.25 

“ “ “ “ 10. 2.50 

“ “ “ “12. 3.00 

“ “ “ “ 15. 3.00 

“20. 8.76 

“ 1 . 6.00 

“ 2. 7.50 

“ 3. 7.50 

lO-inch. 9.00 

12 “ . 9.76 

16 “ . 10.88 

18 “ . 12.00 

Darts, per dozen, 40 cents. Slugs, per M., 

60 cents. Felted Slugs, per M.90 

Beans’ Gun Cane . 20 

QuackenbushSafety Rifle. $5.00 

Sights for Remington and other Rifles.. .25&10 % 
Remington Revolvers: 

PI. PI. PI. PI. PI. En. 

Blued. PI. Eng. Iv’y. P’rl En. Iv. P’l. 
No. 2-32 R. F.$2.75 $2.50 $3.^ $3.26 $8.75 $4.00 $4.50 

“ 3-38 “ . 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.75 5.00 5.75 

“ 8-38 C.F. 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.75 5.00 5.75 

Double De- 

ringer. 4.60 .4.50 6.28 5J86 5.75 6.00 6.50 

VestPocket. 1.13 1.50 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.20 

New Target, 

8-inch. 7.50 . 

New Target, 


Quackenbush Air 


Wesson Pocket 


Inches.. ^ 4 6 6 8 10 

88 Caliber 8. A. p.h 9.66 10 10.50 11.25 12 
88 “ D. A. 10.40 10.65 11 11.50 12.26 18 I 

Inches. 4 6 6 6H 

44Caliber8. A.. $11.50 11.76 12 12 

44 “ D. A.. 12.50 12.75 .. 18 

82-44 Target, 6^ inch. 18.00 

Shot Gun Implements. 25 

Remington Rifle Implements.25J^10 % 

“ Pistol “ .25&10 % 

Cleaning “ .25&10 % 

Ideal Reloading Tools..25&10 % 

Winchester Reloading Tools.26&10^ 

Wilkinson Loaders. 25 jt 

Canvas and Leather Goods . 26 5 

Game Bag& Flasks and Pouches. 25 ^ 

Raymond ^tension Ice Skates. 25 

“ “ Roller Skates, Nos. 

l,2,8,4and 5 ... $2.00 

Raymond Extension Roller Skates, IB, 3B, 

44B,2B. 1.60 

Raymond Extension Roller Skates, 4B 

and 5B. 1.50 

Raymond Extension Roller Skates, Speeil 7.50 

Camping Knives, each 75 cents, dozen— 7.50 

Hunting “ 25$ 

Boxing Gloves.25 $ 

Books.20 $ 

Compasses.25 $ 

Oil and Oilers.25 $ 

Rubber Heel Plates.25 $ 

Breathing Tubes..20 $ 

Loaded Shot Gun Shells.2(Mkl0 % 

Webb Loaders.25 $ 

Rapid Machine Loaders.25 $ 

Hand Loaded Wood Powder Cartridges.10 $ 

Blue Rock Traps . $5.00 

^ 4.50 

4.25 

4.50 
.75 

9.50 
9.00 

14.50 
10.00 
3.20 

4.50 


lu-incQ. v.w . 

N0.4-38R. F. 2.00 2.75 

^75 

3^25 

4.00 

** 4-41 C. F. 2.50 3J26 

8.25 

8.75 4.00 

4.50 

N. M. Army. 6A0 6.00 9.60 

&50 14.00 12.00 17.50 


Pl’d. 

Pl’d. 

Pl’d. 

Pl’d 


Enir’d. Ivory. Pearl. 

Revolvers, No. 022...$0.70 

$0.90 


$1.40 


122... .72 

.92 

1.00 

1.40 

4* 

222... .76 

.95 

1.05 

1.45 

4k 

322... .80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.50 

44 

422... .85 

1.06 

1.15 

1.55 

44 

622... .86 

1.06 

1.45 

2 .U0 

44 

622... .90 

1.10 

1.5U 

2.00 

44 

182... .87 

1.25 

1.65 

1.80 


282... .90 

1.30 

1.70 

1.80 

44 

882... 1.00 

1.40 

1.80 

1.90 

44 

632... 1.10 

1.50 

2.10 

2.40 


Sharos, 22 Caliber, P. F., $2JK; F. P.$2.50 

Gem “ Each 26c., dozen. 2.50 

Eclipse “ .45 

Colt Double Action, 88 Caliber.. 10.00 


M. AH. 


44 


82 


6 Shots. 

7 “ . 

6 “ . 

X. L, Bull Dogs, F. H., 8 inch. 

“ “ ** 6 “ . 

American-Britlsb BuU Dogs, 82 and 88 Cal. 

Bei^^ ;; ;; 32 cai 


88 


Baby, Double Action, 


18.00 

8.50 
9.60 

9.60 

2.50 
8.00 
1.80 
1.40 
1.45 

1.60 

8.00 

8.50 


22 “ . 

22 “ Engrav 

X. L. BuU Dogs, 3 inch. 1.90 

“ “ 5 “ . 2.40 

American BuU Dogs, ^ inch . 1.^ 

“ “ 6 “ 2!6 o 

Extras, 82 Cal.. Engraving.60 

“ 88 “ Engraving.60 

“ 44 “ Engraving.60 

Unique Automatic S. A. Revolvers. 2.25 

Hopains A AUen D. A. “ . 6.50 

Forehand A Wadswoi'th, D. A. Revolvers 6.00 
Harrington A Richardson, “ “ 6.60 

Marlin, New D. A. Revolvers. 7.60 

Smith A Wesson New Departure Revolvers. 

Inches.. 8 ^ 

82 CaUber. $11 11 

88 Caliber. $fi 12.25 12.50 

Inches. 8 and ^ 6 8 10 

82CaUber8. A.. $8 9 9.60 10 

'82 “ D. A 9.36 10.86 10.85 11.36 


Ligowsky 

Peoria - . 

Raub “ . 

Raub Bases. 

Blue Rock Pigeons,.per 1000 

Standard Targets. “ 

Clay Pigeons. “ 

Black Birds. 

Raub Card Board Targets. “ 

Raub Burnt Clay “ . “ 

Police Goods.25 

Yacht and Campaign Cannon.15 $ 

Finest Bronze Cannon.10 $ 

Iron Targets. .25 $ 

Paper “ and Pasters. 25 $ 

White Mountain (’hairs and Stands.25 $ 

Parts Remington Pistols.25 A 10 $ 

“ “ Rifles.25&1U$ 

“ “ Single Guns. 'S3W % 

“ “ Double “ . 38^ % 

Gun Material.50 $ 

Rim Fire Cartridges. .50A5$ 

“ Blanks, 22. Per 1000. $1.75 

“ “ 32. “ . 3.50 

“ “ Other Sizes.50A5A10$ 

Central Fire Cartridges, Pistol Sizes.26 A 5 $ 

“ Blanks, “ “ 25A5A10$ 

“ ‘ Cartridges, Sporting and Military 

Sizes.16 A 25$ 

Ontral Fire Cartridges, Sporting and Military 

Sizes.15 A 6 $ 

Central Fire Blanks, Sporting and Military 

Sizes.15 A 5 A10 $ 

Primed Shells and BuUets.15 A 6 $ 

Brass Shot Shells, First Grade.60 $ 

“ “ “ Draper’s.30 $ 

“ “ “ Second Grade.65$ 

Paper** “ First Grade. 10 and 12.25 A 10 $ 

“ *.14,16 and 20.30 A10$ 

** ** ** A. B. C. 40 A10$ 

“ “ ** I. X. L., Waterproof...40 A 5 $ 

** ** “ Club, Rival and Climax, 10- 

and 12.40$ 

Paper Shot Shells, Oub, Rival and Climax, 14, 

16 and 20 .30 and 10$ 

Wads.-.20$ 

Primers, Berdan, per 1000.$1.00 

** AnvU, “ 120 

** ** Hicks No. 2, per 1000. 1.10 

Shot Cartridges, Rim Fire.50 A 5 $ 

“ ** Central Fire.26 A 5 $ 

Percussion Caps, G. D. and S. B., per 1000 . .$0.80 
“ ^ F. L.andF. C., “ .. 0.86 

HicksandU.M.C., ** .. 0.50 

Musket, ** .. 0.58 

Eley’s, “ .. 0.66 

Double WaterprT, ** .. 1.10 

Pounds. 1 ^ 12U 26 

Powder, Kentucky Rifle. $0.80 $1.M $2.76 $5.00 
** Duck Shooting.. .60 3.00 6.75 

** Electric.90 . 

** Wood Trap.68 4.00 .... 16.60- 

** ** .60 3.48 . .. 18.60 

Shot, Drop;.5-lb. bags, 31c.: 2&-lb. bags, 1.30 

** Chilled and Buck, 5-lb. bags, 80c ''' '* 
liags, $1.55. 

Pin Inre Shells, Brown, 10 gauge, per 1000. $11.50 
“ ** “ 12,10 and 20 gauges, 

per 1000. 9.60 

Pin Fire Shells, Red, 12 and 10 gauges, per 

1000. 6.00 

Concentrators, Starters, Wads, Patches and 

Lubricants.26 $ 

Paper Cartridges, No. 31, per 1000.$6.60 

^ “ 36, ** 7.60 

** ** 44, ** 10.60 

Lefaucheux Cartridges. 50A10 $ 

Trade. 


From Louisville our advices under date 
September 22 are to the following effect 

The Hardware trade of Louisville. Ky., is. 
subjec^ust now to one great disturbing fac-' ^ 
tor. The yellow fever scourge has almost 
broi^^ht business to a stand^l in certain 
sections of several states. Various reports 
are made by the different dealers, depending on 
just what trade they reach for, some saying 
that trade is good, and others giving instances 
of large orders being cancelra. Many cus> 


tomers who were enjoying the festivities of 
city were suddenly called home to prevent be¬ 
ing kept out by quarantines. Except for this 
great calamity trade is excellent, and the 
burger jobbers, who are already behind in fiU- 
ing oiders, are adding to their forces of travel¬ 
ing men. Bar Iron is in good demand from the 
mills, which ought to put &em in fair shape. As 
a fact, they have no reason to complain, as 
they get all material at very low prices. Chit 
Nails are quiet, the pool not having material¬ 
ized as yet, but more flrmness is maintained. 
Wire Nails pursue the even tenor of their way. 
not being msturbed, but flrmly held at fim 
prices. Some jobbers simply to hold certain 
trade are selling at below mills’ prices; this 
will soon be evened up. Barbed Wire is now 
considered good property at last low flguree, 
the dealers expecting another advance because 
the mills say so, but not seeing why there 
should be at the end of the season, and all the 
mills running. The demand from store is 
good. 

Principles Applied to the Pro¬ 
tection of Trade-Marks. 

We reported in a late issue the case of 
the Russia Cement Company against Will¬ 
iam N. LePage, in which it was decided 
that **LePage’s Liquid Glue” passed 
under an assignment which Mr. LePage 
(as a member of a copartnership) made in 
1882 to the Russia Cement Company of 
the right to use the trade-marks belonging 
to or in use by said copartnership at that 
time. The defendant contended that 
LePage, ” being his own name, was not a 
trade mark, and that in fact he had never 
assigned his name. He claimed that the 
name was only a subordinate part of the 
trade-mark labels attached to the goods, 
and since these labels had not been in the 
least imitated, he had a right to use the de¬ 
scriptive phrase “LePage’s Liquid Glue,” 
which, in fact it was, to describe his 
goods. The court said no; but in order that 
it might not be misunderstood, it added: 

Wlule the plaintiff has not sought to 
prevent the defendant from manufacturing 
Glue, in order to avoid misunderstanding 
we add that while the defendant cannot 
use the words adopted as a trade-name 
for the article manufactured by him, we 
do not decide that he may not use the 
words “Liquid Glue,” or other appropriate 
words to describe his product, or to state 
in that connection that he is himself the 
manufacturer of it.” 

The corporation with which Mr. LePage 
is connected, and which had done busi¬ 
ness as the “LePage’s Liquid Glue and 
Cement Company,” at once changed its 
name to “ The LePage Glue and Cement 
Company,” and changed its labels to read 
W. N. LePage’s Improved Process 
Family Glue,” because Mr. LePage had 
obtained a patent for an improved process 
of making the Glue. They thought that 
if Mr. LePage could say that he was the 
manufacturer he could as well say, “ Wm. 
N. LePage’s ” as “manufactured by Wm. 
N. LePage.” Both phrases certainly in¬ 
dicate thAt the Glue is Wm. N. LePage’s 
Glue, The Russia Cement Company ob¬ 
jected, however, to the change and brought 
ofe I suit against the company (which was 
*' brought to trial September 21, at Boston), 
saying that the company was bound by the 
former decision against LePage, and that 
he was not entitled to use this particular 
collocation of words, viz., William N. 
LePage’s Family Glue. 

The (^>urt in this last suit said that the 
defendant could say Liquid Glue manu¬ 
factured by William N. LePage, or Liquid 
Glue manufactured by the company, but 
that they could not say William N. 
LePage’s Li(^uid Glue. 

This decision is of great importance to 
manufacturers who use theii own names 
the possessive case. It was not for¬ 
merly thought that such names were good 
trade marks— e, g., it was said by Judge 
Gray, now’ of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, while a Massachusetts 
judge (Gilman vs. Hunnewell, 122 Mass.), 
that “ Hunnewell’s Pills ” was not a trade- 
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mark. In many other cases the same 
idea has been expressed. The same 
court now seems to have changed its 
position. The labels of these rival man¬ 
ufacturers of Glue have been shown 
in their advertisements in this paper 
and merit comparison. No damages 
were asked against the LePage Glue and 
Cement Company, and none were awarded. 
The company has appealed, and the de¬ 


shelves at the top for full packages and 
pigeon-holes for Malleable Iron Castings. 
These pigeon-holes consist of three tiers, 
each pigeon-hole bein^ 9x12 inches in the 
clear, with a 8-inch piece along the front. 
The upper drawers are about 5 inches 
square and the bottom ones 9 inches square. 
The large drawers are divided crossivays 
by« partition. On the counter in front 
Horse Nails, Nuts, Rivets, Sad Irons and 


roll of Belting has a frame made of 1-inch 
stuff, with a maple roller with an iron pin 
through it for the Belt to turn on. One 
of these frames, it will be observed, is 
shown separate from the rack. These 
frames fit in the rack, which is made of 2- 
inch stuff, and are fastened in by hinged 
strips across the top and bottom of each 
section. In the basement Nails, Horseshoes, 
Barbed Wire, Oils, &c., are stored. The 



Fig. 270.—Store of Stebbins db Co., Rochester^ Minn. 


cision of the highest court of the State 
will be awaited with much interest. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

Stebbins & Co., Rochester, Minn., fur¬ 
nish us with material for a description of 
their store, the general arrangement of 
which is shown in Fig. 270. The office 



Fig. 271.—BoW Rack. 

occupies, it will be seen, a prominent 
position in the front of the store, and is 
referred to as giving a view of the cus¬ 
tomers as they enter and of what is going 
on in the store. It is enclosed as high as 
the standing desk, with a wire railing on 
top. The devator is boxed in and is so 
located that comparatively little space is 
occupied by it, the stairs going round it, 
as indicated. Their Bolt rack. Fig. 271, 
is alluded to as one of the best. There 
are drawers for 356 sizes of Bolts, withi 


Seat Springs are accommodated, with Barn- 
Door Hangers underneath. Their Tool 
rack. Fig. 272, is stationary, with a shelf 
high enough to stand Shovels, Spades 
and D-Handled Forks under and Long- 
Handled Forks and Shovels on the shelf. 
This rack is built permanently between 
two posts in the middle of the store and 
is very satisfactory. It is about 10 feet 
long. Both sides are utilized. Five 
dozen Stove Trucks are used in displaying 
Stoves, so that each Stove has a truck, 
permitting it to be moved where it will 
show to the best advantage. Bird Cages, 
Sleigh Bells, Coal Hods and numerous other 
bulky articles are hung on rods suspended 
from the ceiling. Fig. 278 shows the shelv¬ 
ing devoted to Wire Cloth. It is a mov¬ 
able rack of shelves 3^ feet long and 6 feet 
high, the shelves being far enough apart 
to admit a roll of Cloth. Next to this, , 
Fig. 274, they have another movable rack j 
of shelves of pigeon-holes for Axe and 



Pick Handles, Hay Knives and Whiffle- 
trees, both ironed and in the rough. Their 
method of accommodating . Belting is 
shown in Fig. 275. This rack is the same 
hight as the shelving, and stands out from 
the wall, as shown in the cut, with iron 
braces by which it is steadied. This rack 
accommodates three tiers of Belting. Each 


I tin shop is on the second fioor, and runs 
across the rear. The balance of the sec¬ 
ond story is used for storage. The ar¬ 
rangements for supplying the building 
with water, and the methods adopted for 



Fig. 278.— Wire Cloth Rack. 

keeping it, are also deserving of mention. 
There is a cistern with force pump and 
sink behind the door in the Ironroom, and 
by this water is forced into the tin shop 
for the sink there. There is also a ware¬ 
house 24 X 60 feet for Wagon Stock, and 
150 feet of open sheds for Hardwood Lum¬ 
ber, thus giving, it will be observed, 
together with the Ironroom in the rear of 
the main store, a complete and convenient 
arrangement for the business of this enter¬ 
prising house. A large coal stove is used 
in the store in cold weather, the tin shop 
being heated with a furnace in the rear of 
basement, connected with which is a reg¬ 
ister in the store, which is sufficient for 
fall and spring requirements. The smoke- 
pipe from the furnace runs the whole 
length of the basement, and is jacketed, 
with a register from the jacket into the 
office. Thus, with the furnace, it is 
pointed out, the shop, basement and 
office are heated, while it is of use also in 
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hating the store when necessary. The 
Oils are kept near the furnace, and thus 
run freely all winter. The further advan¬ 
tage of this arrangement is that their tin¬ 
ners have no fire to build or look after, no 
wash water to carry, and no excuse for not 
attending to business. 

The Art of Selling^ Goods. 

By Knarf. 

Why we are in the habit of treating 
persons we are brought in contact with 
so differently from the treatment we 
would like to receive ourselves, or the 
treatment we know would be the most 
persuasive with us, is an unknown quan¬ 
tity. We say things to them which wc 
expect will produce the results we desire, 
to make them think as we wish them to 



Fig. 274 .—for Axe and Pick Handles, 
Hay Knives, (tc. 

and see things as we wish them to be 
seen by them. We know the same things 
said to us would have an opposite effect, 
even to making us angry. To deal with 
people successfully v/e must be a judge of 
human nature, and the better judge we 
are the more successful will we be in our 
dealinp^. 

Selling goods is a faculty, whether 
natural or acquired. Some people are 
good salesmen, others never can be. To 
dicker is natural to some nations as na¬ 
tions. Yankees have the reputation of 
being the keenest dealers we have. Get 
acquainted with your customers and then 
you will know how' to take them. The 
early drummers were, as a rule, the more 
successful according to the stock and raci¬ 
ness of their stories, but with the increase 
of the species, frequency of their visits, 
rush and competition of business, this 
accomplishment has fallen into disuse; it 
does not produce the required results. 
After a thorough acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the person you have to 
deal with, a knowledge of the goods is 
indispensable. Their uses, stren^h and 
desirable qualities, the purposes for which 
they are used, can be explained, especially 
if there is any hesitation on the part of 
the buyer. The customer will be inter¬ 
ested in the purchase very much in pro¬ 
portion as the salesman is. To lay down 
the article called for on the counter for 
the customer to examine and employ your¬ 
self looking out of the door and whistling 
will invariably lose you the sale. It will 
not do, however, to go to the other ex¬ 
treme and be too officious, telling the cus¬ 
tomers you know it is what they want 
when they are of the opinion it will not 
suit. Very few people will stand this. 

While it is not well to confuse them by 
showing too great a variety of the same 
article, a disposition to sell them what 
they will afterward consider the best 
value for their money will be apt to make 


them buy of you again. An article which 
suits them after uiey get home and an¬ 
swers the purpose required, leaves in their 
mind a favorable impression of the stock 
and place of business. Never be so smart 
as to get ahead of your customer; you will 
be the loser in ^he end. It is as a rule 
better to make a concession than to lose a 
customer, and to do it in a pleasant plan¬ 
ner. There are chronic kickers whom no 
one can please. While retaining a cus¬ 
tomer, it IS well always to have in mind 
that you, the salesman, are on the inside 
of the counter and the one you are dealing 
with on the other side; that you have the 
advantage of knowing the cost of the arti¬ 
cle andf the regular selling price. Also 
that the customer has come in unsolicited 
to buy, and expe cts to pay youi price if it 
can be bought for no less. 

Confidence in yonr mode of doing 
business is created in the purchaser’s 
mind if he realizes you are firm in your 
price and believe che article is worth what 
you ask for it. Don't lose your grip and 
be afraid to ask what you consider a fair 
price for the goods—it is demoralizing. 
A firm, courteous refusal to cut the price 
will seldom lose you a sale. Telling a 
customer the cost of an article does 
not often help the matter, as there is 
always a doubt in his mind as to the truth 
of your statement. C’ompetition is so 
great that many resort to selling goods 
almost at cost to clo.se customers, intend¬ 
ing to make the profits from those who 
are not so w’ell posted or so close in their 
dealings. In fact, honest, equitable deal¬ 
ing betw’een salesman and purchaser is 



Fig. 275 .—Belting Back. 

becoming rare, however much the fact is 
to be regretted. 8hort weights or mea.s- 
ure, deception in quality or direct false¬ 
hood, are too often the rule. While such 
dealing usually insures short life to the firm 
practicing it, for the time being it is an 
injury to the trade. 

When unemployed the ])osition A)f the 
salesman should be on bis feet and near 
the door. A customer does not like to 
walk the length of the store to hunt for a 
salesman—we use the word hunt advisedly 
—nor should he be expected to. Being 
near the entrance, your visitor can be 
taken by the hand, with some common¬ 
place remark about weather, or self or 
family, and as soon as you see he 
ready for business make it easy 
for him by inquiring what you 
can show or sell. An abrupt “What 
will you have,'’ as soon* as you have 


set eyes on each .other, is not pleas¬ 
ant for your customer; it usually comes in 
anything but a pleasant tone of voice 
when shot at him in this way Now that 
you have him at your mercy exercise your 
judgment, and treat him as his disposi¬ 
tion requires. After you have sold what 
he asked for do not let him leave the 
store without the stereotyped question 
“ Will that be all ? ” In most cases it will 
recall something he has for^tten, and 
thus increase the sales. That is what you 
are there for, do not forget that. Use all 
legitimate means to sell each one all you 
can. When he leaves the store, send him 
away with a “Thank you,” “call again, 
or some benediction. He must not enter¬ 
tain the feeling you care only for what 
you have got out of him. Have him carry 
a good impression away, that, coupled 
w'itn the pleasant reception and fair aeal- 
ing, will tend to make that store a popular 
place to trade, not only for him out his 
friends. This idea of friends of well- 
treated and satisfied customers extends to 
a greater distance than we are apt to 
think. 

It is a poor plan to begin waiting on one- 
customer and leaving him to wait on an¬ 
other. The temptation may be great ta 
hold both when help is short, but it is 
unsatisfactory to the two customers and 
yourself. If a party comes in merely ta 
price goods or get information, take time 
to chat w'hen the desired information has 
been given; he will find you pleasant and 
favor you with his trade when he needs 
anything in your line. 

It is poor economy to have a poorly 
lighted Store, or a cold one in winter. 
Try and have it warm, even in front by the 
door—it will cause customers to linger. 
We don't mean loaf, for you haven’t any 
room for loafers. But a warm room is con¬ 
ducive to trade, and a cold, uncomfortable 
one is not. There are certain people whom 
you dislike, and one is apt to show it,, 
unconsciously it may be, in your dealings 
with them. Particular care should be 
taken to be especially polite and courteous, 
and thus any dislike may be covered. 
Their dollars are as good as any one’s. 

Care must be taken to have the goods 
I clean, and shown in an attractive, orderly 
manner. A show-window full of dead 
flies, goods piled in indiscriminately, Fly- 
Traps and Foot-Warmers, Tin Fruit Cans, 
and Stove Boards, does not show' attention 
to business. A show-case arranged in much 
the same manner does not show’ the goods. 
A stock kept up in assortment will fill the 
wants of your trade much better than a 
broken stock, or than the same amount of 
money put largely in a few articles. If 
people come to your place of business fre¬ 
quently and find you out of goods you are 
sup]>osed to keep, they receive the impres¬ 
sion that your stock is run down or incom¬ 
plete and will trade elsewhere. These few 
hints will awaken in the mind of the 
reader other improvements in method of 
conducting his Imsiness which will be 
helpful, or at lea.st these suggestions can 
be adapted to his local needs. 

The Master Meehanir in a recent issue 
very appropriately says : “While there is a 
general call for acla.s8 of engineers w ho w ill 
control their engines by means of the re¬ 
verse lever, is it not well to ask why some 
one does not call in a still louder voice for 
a class of locomotive builders w ho will put 
more notches in the quadrants? It is safe 
to say that, while locomotives have only 
one-third of the notches in the quadrant 
that it is possible to easily put there, en¬ 
gineers will use the throttle as a governor, 
if for no other reason than that they are 
more or less compelled to do so if the regu¬ 
lation is to be at all even. It is difficult 
to make an intelligent engineer compre¬ 
hend the importance of following a method 
which is allowed to appear to be unwor¬ 
thy of the small outlay for a few notches 
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ImproYement in Locks. 

The^Nashiia Lock Co., T^ashua, N. II., 
of whom C. F. Giiyon & (?o., 99 Readc 
street, New York, are agents, are calling 
attention to improvements which they 
have recently made in their line of locks. 
Among these they refer to the Na.shua N. 
system[of attaching spindles or knobs for 


ing the knob, as is liable to be done with 
the old-fashioned swivel spindle knobs. It 
is also to be noticed that locks supplied 
with this patent swivel-spindle hub are 
made reversible by turning over the latch 
lx)lt and lK>th parts of the hub, and, the 
hub being made to fit /^-inch spindles, 
enables the dealer to trim to suit his cus¬ 
tomers with anv size of knobs he carries 


its use will be understood as fastening th® 
sashes and preventing them from rattling. 
The fastener consists of a bolt with a rub- 
! ber end, such bolt being operated by a 
lever attached to a cam, thus giving the 
desired pressure with comparatively little 
I power, easily applied. This simple device 
18 so efficient in operation that it is de- 
' scribed by the manufacturers as. fastening 
I windows securely so that they cannot be 
moved without releasing the pressure of 
I the bolt. The rubber end is screwed on 
I instead of being one solid piece, making 
< the fastener adjustable, so that the 
j bolt can be lengthened by slightly un¬ 
screwing the rubber end. This fastener 
is made in bronze, nickle-plate and brass. 
Its simplicity, efficiency of operation, 
durability, strength and neatness of ap¬ 
pearance, as well as the ease with which 
it is applied, are the points which are 


Fig. \.—Snshua N. Syntpin of Knobs. 


Fig. 2 .—Steel Swivel Spindle 5-16 Inch, with Rev rsible Hub. 


use with roses only, or rose escutcheon 
combined; Nashua new steel swivel spin¬ 
dles, and reversible spindle hubs; reversi¬ 
ble anti friction latch, and K system of 
night work adjustment. We illustrate be¬ 
low two of these specialties. In addition 
to the customary methods of attaching 
knobs to spindles the company have per¬ 
fected and applied for a patent on a plan 
of their own, which they designate as the 
N system. In this system the knobs are 
made with longer shanks than usual and 
are diameter, so as to go through 

the rose or rose and escutcheon combined, 
and rest on each side of the lock case. One 
knob being riveted to the spindle is in¬ 
tended to be used on the outside of the 
door. The other knob is fastened by a 
screw which goes through one side of the 
shank and through the spindle and is se¬ 
cured firmly by a thread cut in the other 
side of the shank. The N system is illus¬ 
trated in the accompanying cut, Fig. 1. I 
The N system of knobs for inside doors I 
have ^*j-inch straight spindles, while those 
designed for outside doors have ^-inch 
swivel spindles, which are described as 
made so that they will work equally well 
in a solid hub. Among the advantages 
claimed for the N system are the follow¬ 
ing: That pulling on the knob made in 
this way has no tendency to separate or 
open the lock; that as one knob is always 
riveted to the spindle, such knob can 
always be on the outside and would pre¬ 
clude its being taken off and possibly the 
lock opened; that the N knobs can be kept 
in place without the least dependence on 
the roses, thus lessening the friction be¬ 
tween knobs, shanks and roses, and en¬ 
abling one to use roses only with equal 
advantage as rose and escutcheon com¬ 
bined, and that as the knob screws go en¬ 
tirely through one side of the shank and 
into the opposite side of the shank they 
will under no circumstances work loose. 

Fig. 2 represents the new steel swivel 
spindle, ^ inch, with reversible hub, 
which the company offer as an important 
improvement in front-door locks. The 
pin is to prevent any clandestine opening 
of the door from the outside by pushing 
the spindle through the hub after remov- 


in stock. This is regarded as a feature of 
considerable importance, tending as it 
does to make an ordinary stock of locks 
and knobs more than usually available. 
Any of the company’s knobs can be fur¬ 
nished with this new spindle. 

Post’s Window Fastener. 


The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a simple and efficient device which 


has been patented by A. J. Post, of E. L. 
Post & Co., 10 Peck Slip, New York, by 
whom it is manufactured and put on the 
market. It is- represented in the cut as 
attached to the top of the lower sash, and 


made in regard to it. The low price at 
which it can be offered is also referred to. 


A large iron reservoir is to go up in 
Malden, Mass. The city has made a con¬ 
tract with the Cunningham Iron Works 
Company, of Boston, for the sum of 
$20,940, to build a wrought-iron reservoir 
to contain 1,158,000 gallons of water. It 
will be 75 feet in diameter and 35 feet 
high, and built of plate iron } inch in 


I thickness and of a tensile strain of 50,000 
pounds per square inch of section. This 
reservoir will contain 4344 tons of water 
when full, and is the largest iron reservoir 
on this continent. 



PosVs Window Fastener. 
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Musical Pole Chime. An interesting feature of this machine is more than $5,000,000. This is accounted 

the feeder and the manner in which it for to some extent also by the decrease in 
The illustration given below represents operates, it being so constructed that the the imports of petroleum. The exports to 
one of the new styles of Swiss Tuned Pole turning of the crank by means of the the United. States were valued in 1886 at 
Chimes put on the market by the Chap- eccentric shown moves the feeder in and 11,028,404 taels and in 1887 at 11,545,406 
man Mfg. Company, Meriden, Conn. It out, thus forcing into the cutting screw' taels. The total ti*ade with the United 
will be observed that the chime is so ar- such meat or other substance, as is to be States was 14,677,487 taels in 1886and 12,- 
ranged that the bells are free from the operated upon by the machine. The form 814,310 taels in 1887. Thus it will be 
shaft or pole, giving them a chance to re- and construction of the cone are also seen that our exports to China are falling 
tain the vibration. The cut represents a specially alluded to as embodying new off, while our imports from that country 
chime of seven bells, but the chimes are features, in connection with which there remain substantially unchanged. The 



Swiss Tuned Pole Chime. 


made with three or four bells for a single 
horse on the same principle. The chimes 
are described as finished in nickel, gold, 
silver or brass plated, and attuned to the 
chord of E, ana as having a melodious and 
resonant sound w’hich is very pleasing. 

The Crown Meat Cutter. 

The illustrations g^ven below represent 
a new meat cutter, which is being put on 
the market by ^e American Machine 



are important advantages. The following 
instructions for operating the machine 
w'ill further indicate its special features. 

For operation, fasten frame firmly to the 
table; see that the cone is screwed moderately 
' tight upon the cutting screw, then drop catch in 
notch to hold it there; the cam pail of the 
crank must lay in the notch of the feeder, and 
the thumbscrew holds crank in its place on the 
screw shaft. Drop pieces to be cut, one after 
the other, in the hopper, and by the turning of 
I the crank these will be pushed forward by the 
feeder, so that the heel of the screw will catch 
and force them forward in the cone, where 
they will be cut between the sharp edges of the 
revolving screw and those of tbe stationary 
oblique Imives in the cone (as between the 
blades of a pair of sciasors) and finally be 
reduced to a uniform size by a further cutting 
in passing through the holes at the end ^ 
the cone. 

The manufacturers point out that the 
work of cutting is thus advantageously 
divided, and all the unnecessary friction 
and waste of power avoided. The desired 
degree of fineness is obtained by the use 



CUTT/NG SCRGW 


CRfKNK 

SCREW 


Fig. 2.—Parts of the Crown Meat Cutter. 

the parts of which the machine consists. 
From these illustrations it will be seen 
that the machine is attached to the table 
or other fixture by means of clamps, and 
that the essential parts of the machine 
are the hopper frame with feeder, the 
cutting screw, the cone and the crank. 


balance of trade last year was slightly in 
our favor—about $1,000,000—but the 
anti-Chinese agitation in this country may 
serve to prejudice the Chinese against buy¬ 
ing our products, and as a result we may 
be deprived of a market in which for a 
number of years we have been making 
very fair headway. 

A New Form of Cut Nail. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a hew steel cut nail, of which at 
present the Calumet Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, of Chicago, are the sole manufact¬ 
urers. Its sides are parallel, it has a 
chisel point, and it is cut so light as to 
run about the same number to the pound 
as the wire nail. The manufacturers 
claim a number of advantages for this new 
form of nail over both the old style of cut 
nail and the wire nail. The old-style cut 
nail with a blunt point necessarily break 


‘r • , III 


The “P. C. P.” Nail. 




Fig. 1 .—The Crown Meat Cutter. 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for whom 
John H. Graham & Co., 118 Chambers 
street. New York, are agents. Fig. 1 
gives a general view of the machine in 
position for use, while Fig. 2 represents 


HOPPER FRAME 


of different grade cones, which are sup¬ 
plied with holes from ^-inch up to f-inch 
diameter, the cone regularly furnished 
with the machine having -A-Inch diameter. 
The manufacturers emphasize the point 
that the machine thus constructed has 
important advantages, and allude to it as 
capable of cutting efficiently and satis¬ 
factorily a large variety of substances, 
some of which cannot be as well managed 
in other machines. They state that it 
can be used with equal ease for fruits, 
meats, vegetables, crackers, &c., and refer 
to its stren^h and simplicity as important 
features in its construction. 

China's Foreign Trade.— Some in¬ 
teresting figures concerning the foreign 
trade of China are supplied by Minister 
Denby. According to these, Chinese 
foreign commerce increased in value dur¬ 
ing 1887 to the very important extent of 
$28,000,000, the customs revenue show¬ 
ing an increase of nearly $6,500,000. The 
exports were greater by $10,400,000 and 
the imports increa.sed $17,740,215. The 
decrease of trade with the United States 
is notew'orthy, although we are not alone 
in this respect, for Mr. Denby says that at 
the 19 treaty ports the imports of English 
and American drills fell off from 416,699 
pieces and 620,808 pieces, respectively, in 
1886, to 288,511 pieces and 464,731 pieces, 
respectively, in 1887. The value of the 
imports from the United States in 1886 
was 4,647,838 taels and in 1887 8,898,890 
taels, a decrease of over 1,000,000 taels, or 


the fiber of the wood into which it it 
driven, while the parallel chisel-pointed 
nail cuts, separates and deflects the fiber 
slightly downward compactly on the side 
of the nail, thus causing the wood to fit 
tightly about it, and excluding moisture 
to rot the wood, and in time loosen the 
nail. Being also rough, and of uniform 
width throughout its length, instead of 
smooth and wedge-shaped like the old 
style of cut nail, it naturally has greater 
holding pow’er. Actual tests are reported 
by the manufacturers as showing 80 to 75 
per cent, more holding power than the old 
cut nail, and 50 to 100 per cent, more than 
the ware nail, according to the character 
of the w'ood. The new nails are also 
claimed to drive in hard wood writhout 
bending, where the ware nail cannot be 
used without first boring holes. Being of 
about the same weight as wire nails, they 
commend themselves to those who desire 
light, strong nails at a lower price. They 
are sold at a slight advance above the 
price of the ordinary steel cut nail and are 
branded “P. C. P.” 

An alloy, the electrical resistance of 
which diminishes with increase of tem¬ 
perature, has recently been discovered by 
Mr. Edward Weston. It is composed of 
copper, manganese and nickel. Another 
alloy due to the same investigator, the re¬ 
sistance of which is practically independ¬ 
ent of the temperature, consists cf 70 
parts of copper combined with 80 of ferro¬ 
manganese. 
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iVM«.»Tb9 quotstlons glrtn rrarMrat tti»§ Current Bnrawere Prtoee whiob preTnii tn tne market at large. They are not gtren ae mannfaotarere* 

^p^*m**c«ireri shonld not be held ret^nilbie for rtMn.^_Jln cmo* where ^oode araqnocM at lower flgiires than the manuactarert name, itle not 


■fated that the mannf aotn rer i are eeUUik at the pr) 
at the flgnree named. 


quoted, but aJmply that the g<^ are being told, perhape 07 the manufaotnrerf, perhape by the jobbers 


Ajamnnldon. 

OMe, Areneeton, fi 
meka ft Qoldmark*i 

r. L. Waterproof. .JO#) 

■.B.mminedB^ 140*1. . 

B. B. Oronnd Bdge,OenM firM40'h.70# ( < 

Doable Watemroof. i<10*e.4L40J ^ ^ 

Mnaket Waterproof. 140*e.60# 

•.D.....VT:......«J8# 

■.B. JO# 

Union Metallte Cartridge Oo. 

r. 0. Trimmed..JO#) 

W, h. Oronnd... .... J6# I dlekO# 

Oen.FireOronD<........TO#) S6ft 

Doable Wateroroof.^401 7H % 

Doable Wat*,rproof, In I-IO*!.£.A0j 

B B. P ennine Imported.46# 

Bley • D Watmroof^'OenMI 
Oorfrldqee— 

Rim fwCartrldirei...JUsbOftOftS# 

Rim FlreMUItary .....dUlSftS# 

Central rire. Ptatol and Rifle.dU 86ft6ftS % 

Central Fire. Military ft 8port^....dle I6ft6ft2i 
Blank Caitrldgee. except Eland SioaL.an ad¬ 
ditional 10 1 OTer abOTe dleconnta. 

Blank CartiidgeeJSeal ..^76»dle8f 

Btonk Cartridge*. M eal..^60. dli 1 # 

Primed Sbeltf and BnUeU.die ibftOftS % 

, B. B. Cai^ Round Ball.&76. dU 8 # 

a B. Cape. Conical Ball. awaged.....JI.00.dli 81 

Berdan Prlmere all elnee, and a h. Capa (for 

Stnrterant ShelU).fl.^. die 8 # 

All other Primert.all■!■■■. mJI. 80 dial# 


Ftnt quality. 4,8,10 and 18 Range.dla 86ftl0ftS % 
Ptrit quality. 14,16 and 80 gauge ^ 

8tar. Clubi^Rlral and) 10 gauge. SO list) ..dU 88)4 
Climax Brands. ) 18 gauge. ^ list) ftl0 2# s 
Club. RlTal and Climax wands. 14.16 and 80 l 9 

gauge. .^dla80fti0ft2# 3 

6elbwd*a Combination Shot Sheila.dla 16ft8 % ^ 

Brass shot Shells, ist quality.ols 60ft2 % 

Brass Shot Shells Club. Klyat. nilmax.dis 66ft8 4 
A. a ft O. Co., I. X. U. 10 ft 18 gauge....d • 40ft6ft8 % 
A. B ft O. Co , "Special.** 14gauge..die 80fti( ftSftS % 
A. H. ft C. Co. ** 8p<>clal.** 10 ft 12 gauge. .40ftl0ft2 % 

Fowler*# Patent, 10 ft 12 gange, F 100... ...|3.96 

Shs/ls Loaded— 

~ tKal8,188l.dlsEOftlO# 


D. K. C. ft W. R. A.~a a, UttD.. JAOO 

u.if.0 j w.a A.-aa. oftio... s .80 
u. M. a ft w. a A.~a a. tas.... 8.60 
u. M. a ft w. a A.-P. a, u up., aio 
u.aaftw.aA-p.^oftioT. aoo 
n. a a ft w. a a.~p. a, Tfts... 400 

ey*saa, 11 np.... 

ey*sP.a.UB80 


D ‘« tn*t s 
)Wlth small 
extras. 


rAaeyhj^AtgleAaTUs.....«i B 10#.4ls80• 80M8 


,.ht*i. _ 

oitege*^Moye.Hole. 


.. 1 


I. ft Riley Carr. Patent Solid... 
Aneii plsetMid Drill— 

Killers Fans Ca.... 



..tlS.00,dts80# 


Its* 

ifg;do‘‘.*.’.‘.V.V.V,! I * 

MF.aBeeoherlJ 


Oheher Anvil and Vise.....dls86# 

AUen Combined Anvil and Ylse.18. dla 40ftl0 f 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co...dls 88)4# 

Angevn mmd Bits* 

Oonglass Mfg. Co. 

i ew Haven Conner Co.., 

rm. A. Ivee ft Co. ... V..dls 70 % 

umpkreyrnile Mfr * 

French. Swift ft Co.. _ 

^k*s, Oooglass Mf g. Ca...£^.dls 66# 

OMk's. New Haven Ocqpper w. ..dls 60ftl0B ^ 10ft6 % 

* Olieniar Lip....dls 60 # 

mtSolid Head....;. .....dls80# 

L Jennings ft Co.. No. 10. extension Up.dls 40 # 

Jennings ft Co.. No. SO. .. dls 00# 

^ a Jennings ft Co., Anger Blie, In fancy noxea, 

ioesell Jennings* Angers and BIU.Ss 86 # 

tmitntfoD Jenningr BlUuiew Met).dls 00B6Dft6 1 

Pngh’s Black.dls 90# 

Car Bits...dissoftioaoo# 

L*Hoinmedlcn Car Bits.dls IMtlO # 

forstner Pat. Auger Bits.dls XO t 

'^oUow Augere— 

Doafrtess'.v.5 

Bponey's AdjumMe « deo. 84S. . .dls 40fti0 # 

Steams*.dlsSOftiO# 

Ivss' Bxpansive. each MJO.dis 60*10 i 

UhlTersal Bxpansive. eneh HJO.dls 80 # 

_Weod»s........dls 86 B 86*10 # 

Bmensles Bit*— 

(Berk** small. |18; large, SW.dls 86 • 86*6 # 

l▼e■*No.4,psrdo■.,|M..<ils86M40< 

Bwan*B.dls 40 % 

meer-s. No. 1.8861 No. 8,888.dls 86 # 

Steams* No. i. $48.dB 80 1 

Bfeilit /Mfe— 

^ttmon.......Vgrom 18.76 BSSJO 

Dtamond.B doa. fl-io. dls WftiO # 

.dls 86® 86*6# 

Doable Ont. Shenardsons.dls 46 •46*6# 

^ * sCat.Ot.yaIleyM^Co.Mdis 80*10# 

_ e Cat, Hartwell*#, B gro..86.86 

ble Cut. Dougiess*...dls 40ftio # 

hie Cat. Ives*.dls 00 • 00*6 # 

SB SToek OrOlt- 

Morse Twist Drills...dls 60*10*6 # 

Standard.dls 60*10*6 # 

(Veveland. dls 50ftl0ft6 # 

S yracuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 # 

Byracuse. for wood (wood list).dls 80 • 80*6 # 

WUltams* or Holt’s, for metaL .dls 60*10*10 # 

Williams* or Holt*#, for wood...dls 40*10 # 

. 

Snell's Shlpaoger Pai8*n Oar filis.dls 16*10#. 

Awl Blntta. 

Stwias, Brass Ferrole..88,60 B gross—dls 46*10 # 

Pateot Sewing. Short.8L00 B doa—dls 40*10 # 

PhleatBswlng, Long...JL80 B doa.-net 


{1 Bxtrss 
z > often 
Ij given. 


Patent Peg, Plain Ton..M0.00 B gross—dls 46*10 # 

FaientPeg. L ea t he r 5m...JB£00Bgross-dls46*10< 
Awle. Brad Bets* 4fce» 

iwls, Sewing, Common.f gross |L70-dls86 # 

iwls. ShooKfered Peg. ...B grow 88.46-dls 40B40ftl0 # 

iwfi: Patent Peg....Bgrom 68#-dls tOftiOftlO # 

Vwli. ShonlderM Bmd.^70 B gross—dls 36 # 

iwls. Handled Brad.ITJO B gross—dls 46# 

iwls. Handled Scratch...W.M B poss—dls 86*10 # 

isrls. Socket Scratch;..11.60 B doa—dls 86 • 80 # 

Awl and Teel Mete* 

ifken*# Sots.Awls ft Tools.No.80. BdoaMO-dls 66*10 # 
fray's Ad ToolHdls..Nos.l.8l8t8,tlA;a.g^4^ 

Miller's Falls Adj. ToolHdls., Nos. l.ll8^uSdls 86 # 

Henry's Combination Haft.B doa. 80 

Brad BM No. 48, 810.60. No. 4iC 818.60...dls 70*10*6 # 
Brad Sets, Stanley's BxeelsIorTNow 1.87.60.) 
amd SeU. Stanley's BxoeUlor. No.8,|L00.) dBSOftlO# 
^irad Bets. BtenIeT*s Bxeelslor, No.8.£j0. S 
Axee. 

Makere and Special Brando-^ 

first quality.B dos, 86.00 • 80L6O 

Others...B dos, 80.60 •86.75 

Fn»cs^%^bSlk?r.Keg B B, 4#; Pall, B B. 6# net 

Tmsers, In boxes.B grotii 80.60 

Olxon's Bverlastlng. In bxs., B doB» 1B: ‘.SB,' 

Olxou's Bverlastlng..JIO-B palls, each, 

Lower grades, special brands.B gro |6J0 • 

Azlee.-Na 1.4# •4)4* Na 8, 6)4 •6)4#, 

ros. 7 to 18...dis 60®66 # 

tos. 10 to 88.dls e0ftl0ftl0®70 # 

tatlonal Wroaght Steel Tnbnlar Self-Olifng: 
Standard Farm (l to 6) and Special Farm ^ to A6) 

Lose than 10 eats.dls SSW # 

Over 10 sets. . .dls 88)4*6 # 

X Strong Bxn. (6 to 0)^ ft u Strong Tmok (lu to lOh 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 # 

Over 10 sets.dis 10*6 # 


B*lpSng£V]bt.,) 


_ ___Bdos818. .dls60# 

Belaneee«~8piliig Balances.....dls60# 

Common SsB...B doa., 11.60-^60# 

Chaclllon’s i^rlng Balances.dls 60 # 

ChatlUon's CSrenlar Spring - ^ 

.Bella. 


..dls 00# 


LIkht Brass. ..^isTOftlo# 

■xtra Heavy... dlsDCftlO# 

White Metal..Jls OOftiOfttO « 

Sflrar Chana.. ..dla 88)4 klO # 

Stobe (Cone's PetSBti..»85ftiu•86# 

••••"* 


Bong, AhlM's. 

—.Yankee. 

, BarteiA.t.,... 



CoiiBei4r 


', Tnyk___ 


.dls_ 

.de 40*10 •60# 

.dls 86*10# 

..dls 60*10*8# 

^......dlS 00*10# 


Brook'S 

W ss t s ri 


..v-^B^O# 

«....dls 60*10*8# 


dll 60*10*8# 
..dls 86*10# 


Common WroaghA.... ounio # 

Western. BaifmPsllst....dls 70*10# 

) Kentneky "Iw**.......dlsS^O# 

Kentneky. Sargent's list...dls 70*10 # 

Dodge, Genome Kentneky, sew llst.dls 70®70*10 % 

rsxassiar... mJis 60*10 •6o*i0*6# 

Call...aw s0040*6 # 

FarmBells.^...B B,9®8)4# 

Steel Alloy &ureh and Sohocil Bells..dis 40 % 

Bellewo.->8ineksmitBe*.....dls 60*10*6®00# 

Mofders*.dls 40 • 40*10 # 

Head ^Viiiowe...dt« 4^10* so# 

BelfiBf. RnBBer. 

Common Standard.. .dis TCftlO # 

Standard.dls 70*70* > # 

Bxtra.dls eoftio # 

N. T. B.* P. Ca. Standard. .dls 60*6 # 

N.T.B.*P (3a. Extra Stendard.dls 60*10 # 

..do. *^..60. 

Hotcnklss's.B dos 86.00-dls 10 • 10*10 # 

Weston'a perdoaNal.|10t Na8,80...<llsS*10ft6# 

HoOUl*s.B dos 88-dls 10 # 

Bits.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, *a, see 
Augers and Blta 
Bit Heldem. 

Extension. Barber's.B dos 816.00-dls 40 • 40*10 # 

Bx^enslon, ives*.B dos 880.00—dls 60*6 • 60*10 # 

Diagonal.B dos 884.0^-dls 40 % 

ABiolar.B dM884.00-dls40*6# 

Blind Adfnoten. 

Domestle...B psr dos88.00-dls8M# 

■xoelslor.B dos 810.00-dls OOftlOM # 

Washburn’s Belf-Loeklng.dls 80® 80*10# 

Blind Fnscenern. 

HaelD^’a.B dos pairs, SLOO-dls 80®a0*i0 # 

Tan Bend's Screw Pattern.......816 B gra—dls OOftlo# 

Van Sand's Old Pattern.116 B gra-dls 56*10 # 

Washburn's Old Pattern.J# B sra net 

Herrlman’a...new ust, net 

Austm ft Eddy Na 8006...8# B gra net 

Secnrltv Gravitr..8# B gro. net 

Blind Btneles. 

Barbed, )4 m. and larger...B * 7)4 • 8# net 

Barbed.84m.B h8)4®0#net 

Bieeka. 

Ordinary Taekla list April 17. *86.....dls 40 # 

CleTciand Block Co.. Mai. Iron.dls 60 # 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, MsX Iron.dls 60 # 

Belta- 

Djot end Shutter- 

Oast Iron Bar^ Squara *e.dls 70®70*10# 

Oast Iron ShntterBolte.dls 70 • 70*10 # 

Oast Iron (3ham (Sargent's USik.dls 66*10 # 

^es* Patent Door Bolts.;.Jls 60 # 

Wrought Barrel..dla 70 • 70*10 # 

Bffoii^t Square....dls 70 • 70*10 # 

Wr'tWutter.all lroa.StsAley’s list.dls 60*10 # 

Wrt Shatter. Brass Knob,8tanley *• .... ...dls 40*10 # 

Wroaght Shattea Sargent's list.. .dls 60*10 # 

Wroaght Sunk Flush. Sargent's Hat..dls 56*10 # 

WYonght Sunk Flush. Stanley's list.dls 60*10 # 

Wroaght B.K.Ftuaii. Com'n Stanley's llst.dls 6t*10 S 


Com. Itet Jane la *84.dls 76ft8)4%8 # 

Genome Bagla Ust Oct.. *84.dls 76*10 # 

Ph^ Mttera, Ust Get. 7. *84. ..dls 76*10®76*10*6 # 
K. & * W. old Ust.dW 70 # 


Common, list Feb. 88. 1888...dls 70 4 

P. O. B. * N. Col. Empire, list Feb. 88.188A... .dU 70 # 
P. C a * N. Ca, Pblladel.. list Oct. 84.. ...dls88)4 # 
P.C.a*N.Oa. Keystone. Phil. list. Cot.'84......dls 80# 

P.aB.*N.Oa. Norway, PhiL Ust. Cet.*84.dls 76*10 # 
Am. a Oa. Norway.l%n..UstOet.l6.'84. Jls 76*10# 

Am.a(3a.Bagla nULtllst Oet.ia'84...dls 80# 

Am. a Ca. raiadeL Ust. Oct. la 84...dls 8M # 

a Oa. Bay State, Ust Fen. M.*88.dlsTo f 

R. B. * W..PhlladeLUstGet.la 18S4.dls88# 

R. * a Mfg. Co...dls 70# 

Stove amd rtow— 

Am. 8. Co, Stova Annwed.dls aim # 

a a * w., Piow».dls w # 

a a * w.. Stove.dls m # 

a * a Mfg- Oa. stove.dls 6814 # 

l^nme. .Ols 78*10 • 80 # 

Bolt Enos.Ola 76*10 • 80 # 

Bamw .........B h0)4®10)4# 

'Bering lli*ehlree* 

WtthoaSAugera UprIgfaA Anninr. 

Donjrlas.16.60 |a76.dls 60 # 

Snell's, RIeeW Patent.aoo ATadls 40*10*10 # 

Jennm«s.a60 a7B.dlS46®46*l(M 

Other Machines.a86 a76...net 

PhflUpe*Pni..wlth Angers 7.00 7jo......net 

Bew Fine 

Hnmason. Bcokley * Oa's.dls 80*10 # 

Sargent * Oa's.J17 and fia dls 60*10 # 

Peck. Stow * W. Co...JlsSOftlO® 60*10*6# 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to Sa.dls 6 _^ 

Backus. Nos. 6.8,12^4»....dla 6(9110*6 i 

Backua Nos. iSrnJk ». 7 J. U.dis 70*10*6 # 

Barber's, Noa 10 to 16.....Jls 60# 

Barbcr% Nos. 80 to88...........dls 60# 

Barber*a Nos. 40 to 68... ...dls 60*10# 

Barker a Noa B, 10 and 18.& 76*10®80# 

Barker’s, Plated. Noa 8,10 and 18..dls M10®70 # 

Osgood 8 Ratchet.dls 40*10AM # 

Spofford’s.. dls 60*10# 

Ives’ New Haven NoveUy.dls 70 • 70*6 # 

Ives' New Haven Ratchet. ..dls 6vA6 ® 60*10 # 

Ives* Barber Ratchet...dls 60M ® 60*10 # 

Ires’ Barbers. dls6m®60*10# 

Ives’ Spofford .dls 80*5 • 60*10 < 

Common BaU. Amerfean.11.10 ® $1.16 

Bartholomewa Noa 86.87. 80.dU 60*10®60*6 # 

BartholoraeWa Noa U7 118.119..dls 70 ® 70*6 # 

Amidon’s Barker’s Imp'd Plain.dls 76*10 ® 80 # 

Amid on’s Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dts 66*10 • 70 # 

Amldou's Hatchet ...dts 76*10 • 80 # 

Amldon*8 Eclipse Ratchet....dls 60# 

Amidon’s Globe Jawed.dm 40*40*10# 

Amldon's Comer Braoe..M..i.dls 40 ® #0*10 # 

Amldou’s TTnlvsrsal...Jm.,^10: lOla.ttJM 

Amidon’s BnlEalo Ball....,.11.10 •11.16 

P.8.*W...;... .dls 60*10# 

Bmekete. 

Shelf, Plam. Sargent's Ust... ...dls 66*10 • 66*10*10 # 
Shelf, fsney. Sargent’s Ust.....dls 60*10• 60*10*10 # 

Reaalng, plain.dls 60*10 • 60*10*6 # 

Reading. Resell........dls OOfttO® 60*10*10# 

Brtgnc Wire .dls 87)4• 87)4*10 # 

Brellenu imch.. 9 xO 9x11 

Bmls’ BeU-Bastlng.. 1 Per dos. 8A60 6J0 OJO 

Bnekete*—See Weu Buckets and Palla 

Ball Hinge*—Union Oa Nut.dJs 66 # 

Bwmt's.......dls 6614*10 • 70*6# 

Hotchkiss’low Ust....JIsSO# 

Humaseu. Beckley * Gala..dls 70 # 

Peck. Stow * W. Oa’s.. j.....Jdls 60*10 • 60*10*10 # 
EUnoh Hdw.cX)., White MetaL low Ilst.dils60®60*l0# 
]lnteher*e Olenrera. 

Bradley’s.d]s86®80 

L. ft L J. White.dls 80ft6f 

Beatty's.JW 40 ® 40ft6t 

1 884 6678 

81*60 19.00 8L60 84.00 87.00 80.00 8*60 8*60 

New Haven Edge Tool Oa’s.dls 40 

P. B. ft W.dls 88)4ft6®8S)4*10 

Bette. 


Wroukht Brass. ..Jls 70®70ftl0 # 

Cast Brass, liebootw.dls 88)4 i 

CkMt Brass, Oorbm's Fast.dls 88)4*10 # 

(3ast Brasa Loose Jolna...dls 8^4^0 # 

Oast iTOt^ 

Fast Join* Narrow...dlsOoftlO 

Fast Jotna Brood....dis MftlO 

Loose Joint.. 


Loose Joma Japanned. 
Loose Join* Jap. with 


). Jan. s 
Parliament Butts. 

Moyer's Hinges. 

Loose Pm. Aooms... 

Loose Pin, Aooma Japanned. 

Loose Pin. Aooms. Jap, PltATIpa.... 


..dla 70*10 


FastJomt Narrow.dls 70*10# 

Fast Joma La Narrow.dls 70ftl0 # 

Fast Joma Broad.dls 70ftl0 # 

Loose Joma Woad.diB70ftio# 

Table Butta Back Fla^ *e.Jls 70ftl0 # 

Inside BUod. Regular.dls 70ftl0 # 

Inside Bimd. Light.dls 70*10 « 

Loose Pm .dls 70ft 10 # 

Bronsed Wrought Batts.dls 40*10®40ftl0ft5 1 


Onllpera- 


Compi 

Calks, Tee. 

Gautier. 

Dewicks. . 

Can Ounnera* 

Mesaengeru Comet— 

American. 

Duplex...... 

toman’s.. 

No. 4. Freneh.*.......11 doa HJ6, dts 66 ® 601 

Na 6, Iron haimie.B gross 8*60, dls 46 • 50 # 

iureka.. ..V dos 8*60, db 10 # 

Sardine Belsson..•*...*•........11 dOB|*7D®ttoo# 

Star..g dfl«f8.76# 

Bpragna Na 1. H} 7. lUO; 8,1*6*.....db60*l0ftis f 


.*§ 8 «S 

.>vdo.MAdtaU0W« 

..VdMW.T&d]iMf 

...>* do. M.M, dl. U • W r 
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llaS.1 




Oorrr.dif 10*10 ^ 10 * 10*10 % 

OottM.Jf«w IIM, Avs., 1888. dla 10 d 10*10)( 

Wool***'. •• •• M 4lsi0dl0*10)( 

OmTsSR FSliSiid.T^!.dM I8.» 

g»..'^r!~:::::;::;:::::;:::::" 

Mteid*lL.. «li»«86*10f 

OaTMC BWMMfTS. 

UMeU How 8.V doa U7.00 

Bt Me U Na 7 Haw Droo Paa.f doa &00 

tlHoaoraad.fdMttOOO 

^wn Jawal.Ha 1,118 1 Va i 810 1 No. 8. |80 

Vaflc.VdoanAOO 

a dos fi7.00 


Carrr OaviRa* 

r^!...tf....*...4ll88*lO*6O*|p*lO0 

^agig.«....iidoatfl.OOrte0OS 

OavcalB FiiiaI<^taBr^ dla!i...V.V.*.V...pat 
Waita Rnamel..........aat 

aad Booth*!.dl! 88M % 

“ a.17.75108 


lUflc.Vdoin5.00 

a dot fi7.00 

Improred Parlor Queen. Nickeled Trlmmlna!. 

a doa 127.00 

ImproTed Parlor Qneen. Japanned Trlmmlnoa - 

_ , . N doa I24.CO 

Bkwl!l:r.doa 822.00 

fart8B<^..a doa ^00 

Ptflor teean.....a doattAQO 

Honaatme*! DaUadit.f doa tooo 

liB*..a doafimloo 

Waad Improrad. f doa 118.00 

. a doe fidOO 

Om WhMl..a doa no.00 

twarfdtaa.—8aa Ammnnltion. 

gadT.TT?^..) New ll!t; 

Plata.M>BrM...dl! 55 * 55*5 8 

tthi^Soakat.) oSieia..d]! 00 S 00*5 i 

paap Sookat. ... 40*10 % 

Tala Oaaten. Hat Map, 1884.die 80*104|40 % 


...dIaTOi 


Ta^Oam .dli 00*60*6 4 

fUrtla^ Pataat (PBcBBlx).....dl! 46*10 *501 

Pamn’i Antt'CrlodoD.dl! 00 * 00*10 % 

^OlaBt '* Tmok CMtara.......dl! 10 * x0*5 % 

•tattonarr TmakOMtara.& 45*10 

gSaaiteayio^'.... 

Pack Stow *W. Go....dM00*105 

_t;halB. 

Nor.—T raim ** Bafular ** alaaa 8! aat ? nair leaa 
•baa azact. 

Um, ftfthijNrataaar, aad ocher raaep Chama. Uat 

Not. 1.1884.dk 50*10 * 60*10*5 % 

AmanoanOoUO-lO M 0*10 H 7-10 M M 4^ 
bl oaaklota. 8.76 0.86 5.00 4.50 A40 aOOATO 8.50 
^Leaa than eaak loti, add tMlM ? a. 

toTim. 60*10*5*00 % 

ear.aaltarChalB.il!tod Jnna 80 .inrr.. 

_^ dl! 60*10*0^ % 

Oarart Haltar. Hltehlac aad Braaat..dla 50*i t 

goRTi Tneaa...dM 86^ % 

Oaalda Halter Oham......dM 00* < 

iaiRB^ Pomp Cham.« a 5^*0# 

laekOhalB. iron....dM 70*io * 76 5 

JM OMta. ...OM 05 * 70 5 

. ..-P fro TOO 

Ltaea. 


P« 8« ft W« • 1 

New Haraa iiad MlddieWx. *. V.U! 1 dM 70*5 * 

Mix. . 75*10 5 

Ohio Tool CO.I 

dncxiiroa... .du70 5 

Merrin. .dM 00*10*00*10*5 5 

f«.*L J. Whila.dla80 * 30*5 5 

Wttharh7 aad Ooai^iMa.. AIb 76 * 75*5 % 

taapad Pirmaca..oM 40*i0 % 

Taapad FIrmera, teleher*a.........05.70*10.00 

TaasadFlnnafa,|B^* JaokaoaM..40.00 to 8 

DaahQiT. ..•...aaeli,i*00.dM80 * 00*6 5 

Sjrraenae. Bali Pat.dM 80 5 

Prov&ISSaaToolOoiMWroosht Iroa.dM 805 

Adliatahla^Ofa^;..dM805 

Adlnatahla. Snow*!..dM 40*05 

AdJiiatahla,HainmarM.... ...dM105 

Adjnatahto. Staarna*.dla 80*10 5 

Itearna' Adjnatable Oablnat and Ooraar. ..dlt 80*10 f 

Cahinat. SarfentM.dM 00K*10 5 

Oarriafe Makara*, SiaRantM.dM !^10 5 

■beraard Mf*. Oa.dM40*6 * 40*105 

Waraer'a.dM 40*10* 40*10*0 5 

Saw Clampa.Saa Ylaaa 

Oltpa. 

Norwv, Axle. M * O-IO.dla 05*5*5 

Smnd grade Norway Axla. M * 5-16,.dlt 66*5 


dampen, SSkaio.dM60 5 

Buffalo Damper OUpa..die 50 5 

Crowa Damper.dla 40 5 

Excelsior.dla 40*10 5 

Pgrld w a ^ S aa Oompaaae a 

BmbSaShM&ffopa * Staraae* Bat...dM 80*105 

Leather. * SteTeaa* Uat...•«-*.<4la40 5 

Braaa, Pope * Stereai*UaU....ffi 405 

Tor^^SSS^nSoar flaa.dSafLSO 

Waraer'a i^o. 1, P doAfkOO t Nd.Ma^dla40*10*50 5 

Gem (Ooll) Jlat ApHl iOm .dii 10 5 

Star (boU). W AprU 10,1886.dla 80 5 

Victor (O^)....dM 80 * 60*10 5 

Ohamploa (OoO).dM 00*10* 60*10*10 5 

Phfladelphla.. .A lB^iB.00i 8 la. J7.76, dM 8e 5 

OowaU'a.No. 1. P doa WOO: No. 8, UaoO, dM 60 5 

Bobhar.ooiaplata....if doa BiordM 65*10 5 

Herenlaa...alM505 

ihaw Door Gheek aad Sprias..dM 85*80*855 

BUiott't Door Cheek aad Spriag.«dM 85 5 

Drawlaar KalTaa. 

P,8.*W.) dM75*5* 
New* '^Tea'aad'Mlddteiiaz 1 75*10 1 

MerrUl ..dM 00*10*10 5 , 

Wltherby aad Doo^aaa.....dM 76*75*5 ft 

WtarooM. ..dla 15*10*854 

L. * L J. White..4M 50*5 4 

BradleyM.dM 55 4 

Braaat, MlUara faUt......^.^aa^ 1*00 85 5 

Braaat, Barthoknnaw'a... aa0h,|lLM,dM85*lO*4O 4 

Mohet, MerrUl'a..dM 90 * 80 * 51 

Batehet, lagemoUM.........4Ua85 4 

BateheC Parker*a.dla 80 * 90*6 5 

Ratchet, Weatoa^....dM 90*25 % 

,^fcB>i'i>rtU'8ioek,V/... .S, * 

Atttouatio Boriag Too*.each, 8L75* ILaa 

fVitt DriilB-^ 

Horae.ulla 50*10*5 5 

Standard.dM 50*10*5 4 

Syracnae.dM 50*10*6 % 

dlercland.dM 50*10*5 4 

WUUami...dla 50*io*io % 

DHIIBtta,-*ea Angjm t^ Btta. 

Drtll Chacka.-See^n^a 

Drlpptas raaa.—SauOl alaea.. p h 

Large alaea.P h 

AernemtedMd^ ...^P SIOkf^92 

Droiex rstandard GoJ.. ...P aroi HAOO 

Duplex, extra beary .P doa extn 15.00 

Adranoa Nal.Pgronoi50 

AdTanea, Na 8. P gro |10.00 

BryantM......P gro65.00 

Ayret*Spiral. . .Pno85 

Doable (Hamblin * Ruaaell Hfir. Ga).P gro, $10.80 

Easy (Hamblin * RoM^lfte. CoJ .p gro, W^-OO 

Triple ^amblln * h uaeellMfg.Co.) ... p gro,n 6 . 2 u 

^tral CHamblln * Rusaell Mfg. Co.)-p gro, 14.60 

Fame, Diehl *cyt. P gro 884.00 

Egg PaaclieR* 

BolfaTo Steam Poachera, P doa., No. 1, 86.00: 
No. 8,10.00 ...dlt 865 

Bleotrtr Bell Mote*—WoUaaaak'a..die 16 1 


■a^nSSeC^.- 

JSor ¥i£*8Al^* 5 1 

JawaL.Pta., 1846 aa^ ^ Si 

^arlaaa^^, 18; Pla.. 88.40; Ma..i446 aA dM ^ 

QaaaTa Haad*Wnl^2'w^ S S 

aowaHaadPlit«,i^q|.Lmi 


Buffalo.P dPB 60 . 00 . dM 105 

Flattag SelaMro...4M48t 

_Fly Trapa* 

Paraeon ..«,P doa 8140 * 1.75 

Baaeeaara* « /wk 

Blatr»a ..*. 

Biair’t, Climax ** .P dos 6^ 

_ Parka.—Mar. lfaBara.*o.. AaaalMl^.^^dMdwa 

Rm, Maaora, *k, Phila-lMt.......kM 00 * 80*55 

PlajMd. aaa Spoona. 

Freenera, Ice OreaBi. 

Buffalo Champion.dM 00*10M 5 

Shepardb Lightning.... 

WhHa ..dM605 

Fralt aad Jally Fiaaaaa. •«- 

Batan)riMXtg.Go. 

hSTus“^. .dM 76*5 * 75*10 5 

NO . 0188*04 > 8 

P dOB!“.!|S.75 ATO 5.00 5.05 645 740 8.75 

No 0198456 7 8 

p doe.’ V *|S.OO 8.76 4.95 4.78 6.85 6 00 7.00 J-d® ••J® 

Ocaamon Hemp Fnae, for dry ground.^70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry gtvund.a.|m 

Siacla Taped Fuse, for wet grotmd........4.75 

D^e Taped Pose, for ^ery wet groo^.640 

Tfiple Taped Fuse, for wy wac xronad.7.85 


Bigelow * Dowse.dM 80_5 

Ha tery. No. 4 to Na 54 to flonr. OF 

46 gr. 150 gr. F IV. 
KagaPa. 4 a 6 a M 

a 5 Sa?r;:::::::t» ^ F: 

lap eana. 10 la caaa 6 # 0^ 5 a 

10>Peaiia,l68atliaal010 a 10 a TH# 

jRaPPiPlvd Ttaaad Ware.—Saa MoUow- 
W&a _ 


Baker Axle Clips. dM 86 4 

Caekayaa.. . dM 5o« 

Qaeka, Brnaa.—lardwaraUau.dM 40*10*8 5 

CaNea Mil la. 

Box and Bide. LMt rarlaed Jaa. ’,1888.dM50*85 

American. Entarpme Mfg 00 .dM 90*10*80* 

The **8wlh.'* Lane Brer..die 80*10 * 

Campkaaea* if^gtdera. dka. 

Campaatea, Owpera. Dfrldan.dM 70*70*10 f 

BamM * CaU Ca*a Olrldars...dM 60*5 4 

BemM * CaU Oa’a Oompaaaea * CaUpara....dM 60*5 4 
BamM * CaU Oa'a Wlaa * laalda or <jktalda.dM 50*5 4 

BemM * Call Ca'a Double.dM 00 4 

BamM * CaU Ca'a (OaU'a Patent Inalda).dM80 5 

■zeaMlor..i...dM50 4 

fTSce^ens * Ca'a Oalmers and mTid«>iv dM eiwtiu a 
Starrett’B Spring Calipers and DIvideradM 86*10*. 0 4 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers.dla 26^ 1* 4 

Starrett’s Crmbinatlon Dividers. dls865l0 4 

iiaapcra* 'i'aaia. 

Bradley’s.dM 80 5 

BartonM..dM 80*90*5 5 

LJt L J. WMlte...dM 90*6 5 

Albartaon Iffg. Co...dM 25 4 

Beatty’s. .dls 40 * 40*5 4 

tandnsrr Tod Co.dM 80 * 90*6 5 

Oarkaerewa. 

Hamaaon * Backlay Mfg. Oa..«........dM 40 * 40*10* 

Okmgh’s Patent.. ..6a 58M* 68H*5 f 

HoweBroa.* Halbert. ..dM85 4 

Cera tAalvaa and Ckttarn. 

fnSSSii^~z:-=^ 

OrkdiM—Oram...dM 50*8 4 

Crew Bars.—caat Steal.P a «a 

Brea.StealPdau....pa s^a 


Nauafuaaaa Flaa* 

Iron.UatNov. ILISM...dM68*10*50*10*5 

Brass.dMM*60*55 

D^Tr”:. 

Sm Tbraad..dM60*60*105 

Wood. ....dM»4 

T^kaeaca. 

JD Fean’s. .^...dM405 

Bohran’s Patent Bobber BmL .dM 86 5 

Frary’s Patent PeMaam......uUa 40*5*9 5 

WeatM Patent Kay....dM 60*10 f 

Aaebor Lnelr.— dls 45 4 

MatalUe Kay, Leather Llaad. ..dlt 60*10 * 60*10*10 1 

Cork Lined..dM 7C*5 * 70*10 5 

Burnslde’i Red Cedar. dM 50 4 

Bornslde’s Red Cedar. bbF. lota.....dls 60*10 s 

J. Sommer’s Peerless Beat Block Tin Kay.dM 40 5 

J. Sommer’s IX L, m quality»Cork Lined.dM 50 5 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Lock..dls 40 5 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dls 505 

J. Sommer’s Ooodenough Cedar.dls 60 5 

Belf-Heaaurlng, Entenvlae. ..P doa SMOO—dM 80*10 5 

Self Maaaarlng, LaneM.P dM Koo-dia 26*10 5 

Self-Measuring, Victor.P doa 60 .OO—dM 85*10 5 

Fellaa Plntaa.P h 6*(»4# 

Ptnh Wheals.—Darby and cmclnnati.dM 46*5 5 
Fllen. 

Dometcho— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, *0 .dM 60*5 * 60*105 

Nicholson (X, F.) Flies.dls 26 s 

Nlcholsc n’s Royal Piles(SccondsldM 76 (extra prices 
on certain slses.) 

Other makers, best brands,....dM 00*5 * 60*10*5 f 

Fair brands.dM 60*10*10 * 70 4 

Second quality.dM 70*6 * 7u 4 

Heller’s Horse Rasps....oM 60*7)4*50*10 4 

McCaffrey’s Horae Rasps.dM 60*10 % 

ttMonta— 

TT* RUey Carr.List, April 1,1868, dM 15 5 

J. * bum Carr Hotaa Rmpa...dls 155 

Moss * Gamble.LMt Ap^l 1.1888. dM 15 4 

Batcher.Buwber’a IML dls 80 5 

Stabs.Stubs IMt, dM % * 80 5 

Tnnon's.Tortou's Uat dia. 90 * 85 5 

Graavaa*afonaFaapa Amerloan list d 60 4 


Triple TapM Fuse, for very wac ayouad.7.m 

Small Qntm Percha Fuse, for water.7.50 

Large Gotta Percba Faae. fur water..19.00 

G'VSS^r *. ^ .JKgfJSl 

Starrett’t Surface, Center and Scratch.dlt SWO 5 

Wizalow usi.... .^. 

WIra Wheeler. Madden * Co. ..-AJjWj 

**Dlamoad” CHmlett....... 

Doable Cot. BbeperdsokM.-fifiSSaSS} 

Doable Cut, Ive^.. ^ 9A!2Sa5 

MiiJd* *r. .«!■ u 

Tta^MTLMMtod..l.40M*4Mm 

Family. Howe’s*’Bnn^**...ISS!! 

Famiiv. U F. * a*a -Bakdr**...4M 885 

GHadetanae 

fMakecaaa Ftxtkvna. a a 

nnek Baiwa.-*Gee Bawa 

OaJtaR.-Ouverrt Jloim, Wau jSffSS i 

Oovertt. Rope, ^-tn.. Hemp..dM cjg 5 

bSxs jS Sam ar t . -..aa^aaaa-a 

Mavdole’t.Utt Dea 1.188B, dM W • 98*1 M 

Buffalo Hammer Co.} ^V^“lml^luS 

Hnmaaoo * Beokley.... \ 

^ FayfJeft. Wimb* .V.V.*....*..’. 

^ C. Hemmoad * Son.dM 40*10*50 

wSSSr^o»!r. 

SJSli.'Jr.l!:!!’’!";//"."::” 

Baanir uammmnamd Skagm 

8 a ^ under.S m aSS { ^ 

8to5a.*755 

WllWna!mM*8miti^^^^ ...lOHFBUO F N 

Provideaoe Tool Ca .LegIroke.pi0 0 P 

Bajtklao. 

Baa, Wrought or OaaA— 

Door OT Thumb, . a # 4 

Cheat aad LtttlBg.-.dM705 

naae...dM 40*10 * 40*10M5 

Baatmerj HatOhatt 4xa Stedga,* 5 ........ 

pma Awl. .M.P gross noo 

Hickory rtnmer’CliMel, aa io rt o d ....P gross AMI 

Socket Framing ChMeL aasorted.....<• gross 6.00 J 

J. B. Smith C^s PaA Pile.......^......dM805 

FOa esmrtM^.P kTJI g|g4o* 

Anger. esMirted.P goaa 5.00 V 

Anger,large..........P sroea 7.00) 

Patent Auger. Xym'.. • • ..STrSJV 

Patent Anger, DonglM*.J |}«5* "g 

Patent Anger, Swan’s.f ■SirtSJAA 

Hoe tReke. Shovel. *0.50*10 5 

N0.MM.Hat 

.*^^283 

Caamnlon .. . •••••moo 

Be^D^Toid patterns.dM 00*10*10 *70 5 

Sm DoS. New^KSrlMd..dM00*10*10*^5 

Samson Steel Ant1*Frlct1on. .dMOj# 

SlmtUftn^Wron^t WooX !.*.!>!! I 

U. 8. Wood Track. 

Ohamnlon.. • • ^••M...dia awaiv j 

Rider and Wooater, Medina Mfg. Cm.M KM.. 
eUraax Antl-Fiietton. .dM5*5 
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THE IRON AGE 


401 


.o***®* 

SSgJS?.. 

" Bote • . .. . . ., 4^ ^ 4 

®5*t ABU;#rlouoa.dig 00 « 

poptoxLWoodTttek)./.."...y/.dSSJ 

.“2iiS&« 

i^i^ 'tU'S&eoStiSot 

WBrn^ry Pttcnt...„djg MAMMtlO i 

^ti-Friotioa ....!:.:.^rM7to*io % 

ftMtriis ChAlteiigt.^ 8^10 • 8&10*10 1 

PjJJjSML Not. 5.6H. 7 ABd 8.floSlO J 

Iron.dlt 608 

IHckel. MaUetbIt Inm and 8 CmI .die 40 < 

SorantOB Antf Friction Sintle Strap.die 88V4 % 

ScTMton i^tJ-FrfotloB Do3>It Strap..dte 408 

. ..oil 40 5 

WUd Wetc, 4 In. whrol, 816t 6 la. wheel, 121... .die 46 8 

..-<**•* *10 ® tOAiOdo 8 

_:• .dl8 60M<at0«l0 8 

Harnett Mnant.—Stt Snapt. 

. 

S?S1? Hammer CJo.die 40*10060 % ' * 


fiwk’t.. 

KtUjV. 


Oo.. 


.......dit 40*10^^8 

..dlt4OftlO0 6Of 

... .<Mt 40*10 0 40*10*6 9 

_ _ . 

■U**I***>1'0‘>1*3.«do. lAM M.m‘MM 

. *<too OM OM 

......MCra. price S dot 818. dft 868 

Jobber*t Kztrat 

....* dot u; idle 80 0 

... dot 818 ( 30^8 

Rlntta. 

WrpmaMlnm umom 
IT. 


l8iaoo 


.N dot hoxte ^78 0 SjOI 

. V don.88.M 

%£22^ g»n««.0 dot. 11.0 088.06 

2E“*Won Rlngert;^... a dot AOO 

2^1405 R*o«». DmiUt.f dot. H 8 fi 

WWW.0 dot. Eoo 

ftrown t Rlaoi...0 dot.81.860luio 

. ®dtotf n* i&enaratat, 

.!J?pow>r HjMid Hoitt, wit* Lot* Bnkt..die *0 % 

**Moore*t” DliT M tn ttal Pniley Bloek......die 408 

- H«^trt« File end Teel. 

„ .0 dot 84: dtn or 8 

Hlcholton FOe Holdert.dlt 20 % 

Hellew-Wnre* 


gwt Rol^.Wtrt. dMnmd.. .dlt 00*10000*10*6 8 
More Hollow*WaraUncroand ....dlt TOA607O*1O f 
Mn^eled and Tlnatd Hollow-Ware- 
amiM.....dlt 70 0 70*6 % 

Oral fiddmSanetnaat* dine Pota.. 

••v-- ..dl9 40*6 0 40*10 f 

€^ay B n a mrt e n Ware...dlt 100 40*68 

^ate and Granite Ware.....T..V..:dlt868 

^ttittt Hollow-Ware.dlt 60 0 60*6 « 

Gtleaalitd Tta-Htttltt- u» pw w ou«o 

Inoh.0 7 8 0 

Haeh....66d OOd t6d 76# 

* I* ior 4 mo. or 6 8 oath In 80 daja 

Rood * Barton . .....m... 4tlt40*68 

Meriden Bri ttanla Oo.40*& 4 

. 

Hartford SUrer Plate Oo.. .- - “ * 


__ „ __ i 

wuu'^'stoi^ ktg. Oo.::.*:.*;;.’.*:::.duioSSlSI 

Qeut Jrom 

nrdO|ce.temnt*tlltt. ..dlt00*lo*l(ni 

nvSu j ff ^y * B oo dins ... ...dlt 60*10 06O*lo*iuf 

S2o! psi 

Taaieland Piotnre (T. * 8. Mfii. Ooi) ”Sg 

"^82121 

mdettrnotlble Coat and dat dlt 46 4 

Wire Coat and Haa Standard.....i.. .“Jit 46 8 

..dlt 78*10^ 80 * 

uth.’.V.*..’. *.’.*.*...V.V.’.V.V..V.V.V.V.V 

Hookt and f ro o M n i itnhit fron. 

Hook! and £ytt nrata,. 


9 dM 82.00 

—..dlt 008 


!»►—“g 

Bmfj WeMtd Hook j ?4*to 80 

^82 to 88 

*wtw Book and Mjo, 


.dto 70*ir*6 0 70*10*10 8 

to 12 in. t <» .... - 

14 to90 In. 0 0. 

22 to 80 In., e n. 

"-itin., 0» . 

'"^In., 0 n...- 
m.. 0 n.. 




I lR:i wsf^ 


...00 40$ 

Jteipirt and Croi^..V.V.V.VIlV.V.V.. 

Hero and Motaroh. .dSSS 

Amortoan, ^m, and star. Jnpaan6d....:;;::.dit So » 

AmMloaa2j^m,andS^, Brontod... ..am 

mTord, %onitand Sratt... 

,.dia«Ma0 8 
. ....dlt268 

_dlt 809 

..dit 16020 8 
.dkSOf 

tr m..S 1*-^ dlt 68 9 

N* n* njrrjijViy**.^******’****'dot W*PQ» dlt 669 

.• dM patrMM SSmI 

ESSSC*’. 

^ to mm«u£u 2 m « 



. 

®J£ 

fiSterS^*’ Old Pattern and Clark ■ Tip 

shepard> o. s i Lull* j^’rtijr*.:.:::.::?.?^ 

Shettrd-t Acme. Lull * Porter......<Ut 76*6 8 

Mep^'t Queen Cltj Rerertlble.dlt 76 8 

Clark'• LnU * Porter. Not. 0.1.1^, 2. sja, 8. ..!!..: ^ 

Antomatio ’ 'Mind* ‘ FUtw^ Hof * 

Wood, 810.60: Ho. 8, for Brlek, 818.60...^Ut 26*2 8 
cieeo. 


Snowden.....26#2S#2f#tl#29 - aSi^IoSSmS 

Putnam.24#22#21#80t St....dJtM10ia£Siu< 

Fnloan.JB# 21# 60# 10# 18#..... _ dffSfcSa ^ 

NorthWttt*B.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#..dlt IWOiSS 

OMM.M 21# 20# 10# 18#..dlt Uu£S 

ssyssfej-asisiisiawi^ws?^^ * 

Star...28# 21# 80# 

Anchor.J2S#21#»^^ 

Wet^m^. .28# 21# 20# 19# is#.«.dl# 40*10 j{ 

•„ •*:*/• „.. Ptrih, 

-^aeShoet. Horatu 


^-^■6rS«i8>... .dlt 66*168 

Saas&M:rrrr 

Lawn Ho were* 

StandM LItt.dto 60*10 8 

Bnterprtoe . 4 llt 00*10 6 

idnnterna 

rnbnJar. Plain, with Onarda. 0 doe 84 00 0 64.26 

r^nlar. Lift Wirt, with Onai^.. ---- — 


Pollot,SmalLIO.OO: Me#.f7.S5: Largt.lO.TIw dto 80028# 

Ijenien Heneesero. 

Pprool^ Unod. Na 1.0 dot. 18.00. dto 25*80 8 

ESl5S?.^J5Snf»viW/M^^ 

KaVw. t>oo.l,90mteM, «,•».»< 

rimy ■-,.-.!!*!!!**.••••••••••• 

iilaeo. ^ .. 

Og^WljioB FUh. Draptrto.dto 60 8 

Mptr*t Chalk..VT..die 68 8 

*>5flUjon»t IJnon, 84 ft.. No. 1, 8L28: No. % 


..dll6O06O*6 8 
..die 40*68 


Wire Clotnet. 1__ _ 

FtnMlator Cord, s imtonBraid^ White or Drah 

Cotton.87.60 0 dOB. dlt 208 

Leoko. Pndleokn. CnMnet ljeok0 Jto. 

Boor XotAa. i^iTifirftire. * 0 . 

Ltot. Dec.tO.’SO.ehird Vtb. 2,*87.«dlBf0*10 0 00*6 8 
„^«-—3Lgwer net prioet otten made. 

Bailorj.l^eeler Oo., lUt, Jn^, 1868. .dto 60*10*2 8 
SyW** Co.(lltt Aug.l. 18»A.. ....dis66*8*S8 

r f ia t cht t ...die 80*108 

or ••U. 


621#20#.. jdto 10*10*10* 


■SSffK!? ****“.* 

^OinmplOB ** Oablaot and domhiaatlon.. ..dto SSM1 

Bo£ii^i:;;:;::::::::::::::v 


.dto 76 0 75*10 8 

. -^-ussn 


Empire Bronted 

Berne 0lieee 

atStelS; ^eompotltlon...76*10 *76*10*68 

522?^.!i?ttjt>07 *10 8 

e P *nA‘* wiVi;.«>*I0 9 

?: 1:1: * p: oS: £Sl;::::::;;::;::;:v“** 22 iS J 

H. T. B. * P. Oo.. DoadM...... iii MSSwiS « 

Hatkert. 

.•0«rott68,OO 

.. groat /.OO 

I. 

0 dot AOO. dto 8C02OA6 8 
. 9 dot |8.26, dlt 20 8 

Mall. ..0 doB ll-^dlt^lO 9 


Blalr*a Adjutrable. 

Blalr’a Adjuatable Clipper 

HatloBtl lee Chitel. 

NoTtA;F foe Brtaken...... 


17 etclea. 

A. Brett. 7 to 17 In., 0 lb.... 

Kw larger than 17 laohot. 0 




Garden, Mymr. *e.Oit 06*6 8 

...- ^doMZir 

1>. *H. ScOTfl... . dto wit 

^e’B ^9oent SootU Pattern....'.‘.TSSt 

^e^tOreMent PlantertPattern.dlt46*59 

^e't Bator Blade. SootU Pattern.dto 80 8 

Maynard., 8.*O.Pat.dtotOMi 

SSSSS?/S2.*^' " 

g«” " “.vf.si^.IlSSeoJ 

WsyiJSSr;::::;:::;;;.;:;;.:;.! 22: g;2 


loe Azet. Small Catt or Mall 

Combination loe Toolt.. ddiiftoSVMi 

Acme loe Pick and Tom. ..0 groet i66.M cStsnaiifc 
Bogerto LfghtnliMi loe^trC.ElE.ET.B’^m^ 

Stamped. 

_ ___ __ ^ 

Kun^ uMi i^k«um...:..t;;...8m®>oi>.21KS, 

Look Atto^ lltt Dea 80.1888.......dlt 60*10 A float c 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Pndiook.dltrauS « 

Hotchkltt’ Bran Blankt......T?f^..: .:.:. dieS J 

is?^:S8iS8';2i''aa^ 

.* 

Parkin’t Applewood Handlet.0 dot 86LOO. die 40 < 

Parkin*! Rotewood or Oooobolo...0 dot S.OO, SSSi 

Hnlnet. 

Wlton’t Batcher Knlree...dlt m a tt € 

Amet* Batcher Knlret... .7. dS S S 

Nlcholt’ Butcher Knlret.JoHo ^ 

Amet’Shoe Knlret. MmSSSi m 

f!Si.*?2IS5«:.". 


Bing Ptarlee, * 
***— PeaT~~ 


iira..p uos 4U.00 
114.60 17.60 SLBO 


...BooOntltnr 


..O6068f 

76078# 


DoorMineni.... . . 

Door Per. JaoH... . TjuaTtb 

Door Per. Por. Nickel. i.-.I. l.lEOOfliSLlft 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel. mqo a nst 

Drawer. Porcelain .dlt 66*10*l0A0ii*i&io< 

Hem^MDoor Amnew Utt?E:.^dtoiS*iSKo8 
T^e * Towne WoodAobt, Utt Dec., 1886 ....dto401 
Fnmltnre Plain,......... ••••.•76#gFOtt Inen. dlt io< 

S2?S2bt2^®®*^.* 

Ptotnre. |mtnt*e.7.!™ Z^Sto 70*io 8 

Fittart, Hemaelto.7.7.. .dlt 86*6 < 

gintttr. P<mlaln......dto 66*10 i 

Oarrrlago. JanaaiP^ .-^..M groat io#. die OOMO 8 


IM Dto. 88. 84. 

ra# Look Mfk. Oo. a.... , 

iff 

Bomtrto. Not. 0 to 01.7.7. .7.7..??aitS a 

fkmi^t SeandlnaTlan, *0. Nta. 100 to 606.. .dlt 16 8 

’Padiookt.v;;;7d2 40 8 

---^ - ...dto808 

b^'t Paioai.•..7..7..7.7.7.u:.:::.::dte S i 

S??R ^rT 2^'.^ 00000*10 8 

rralmto Pak SaandlanTlaa Bowitot(iowl....atoOOf 
Lnniher Tonin. 

Bine Line" Tlnldi.0 Hob 

'mmoQ Plnlth. .0 dot 

MidL Iron Socket PttTltt.. . 7 iS dot 

OMt Hookt, *• Bine Line»»Flnlah.^ 

Cant Hooka, Common Flnlah. Sm 

Cent Hookt, MaU. Socket Clatp. *'BInt LIm** 

iwn® dSKoo 

R29^*» CHp Clatp, Common Fintoh. .0 dot UkOO 
Himd^lke^..... ...0 dot 6 ft., 116.00; 8 
Pike PiAtt, Pike * Hook, 18ft. 14 ft. 

p^Ktoi: ii4 iroiba. ii 

dot. OLOO 7.00 OlOO 12.00 KLO 

Sotting Pote0 dot. 14.00 16.00 mw „.. .7.. 

Lnonrn. 

FOnr^miietBottloa.M0doB.6L7B 0giall7.oo 

2o*ioKo*ioSo I 
B. *Ii. BlockOo.HkOi^andli.y...dto800 80*10^ 

Olntch Snfoa. 

I>angerfleld*a Self-Ignltlng.0 dot fi 8 

Hnttnokn.—Ragnlar itok.. ..dto 80*10 0 00*ic*6 
Rent Onmrs 

-- 12 8 4 

0 dpa.114.0017.0018.00 80.0d-dto 46 8 

...Hot. 100 160 

^ „ 0dot. 116.0018.00-dte 46 

Champion.Not. 800 800 400 

Halta* Pattern Not. 11 12 18 — 

0 dot...187.00 88.00 46.00 I 

,**i .**’**§ .**.*$.4ji. 

.16.00 7.00 IkOO 26.00 60.00 60.86 

... 10 12 2i gg 4f 

..0. UO 4,00 6 00 16.00 


WoodrulTa.. 


Not. 


Bnttrprlat.. 
Not. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September 27, 1888 


.•.r 

edos....,. JtLM M.M WMO 

***** jbio taoo 4a00-^46#45ftl0« 

■ome No. 1.....JM « doa. dip 66*10 % 

Draw Oat. .NOP.. 5 16 8 

■aob....l60.90 76.00 80.00 8K.0d-dto 80 # 85 8 
BaerBhararp iSatorwlpeMff.Oa.l...dlp80*10% 
0*adbom*p Bmdkad Baaf Onnar...^ V dos, 10*00 

A£olfVo^t'{mieiad8.|7t •Madap.Oili 8 

*^oa.‘ &kgiai 4*^ { 

VnaDD a Oowiep. .di* 60aiod60 f 

Buffalo Adjiutable...N doa 8*00, dia 86 8 

malMMoa Qatoa, BlaoB ta p- Pas..dip Toero * 7U « 

BPebbtaP’Ornmna.....dls00*lo*lo« 

Blabbtap* Tlniiad Bada...4Sa 40*10 8 

ghapa*P Hard Malal...^ 60*10 8 

904**8.dip 80 8 

Unooiii’p Pattam.dip 70 e 70*10 8 

Waad'b.... .dip 80*10 8 

1 ^ ^ A 

'•7.00 8.00 8.00 10.00.9 doa. dip 60*10*10 8 
■enay Drawera«-9 doa.. fl8 e m 
lllasBlea.-8pf6t7. 9 doa. 13.dla 86 8 

aTftlia.....jBaa ftada BaDort 

Pi 87traNall» * Brada. llpt Jnljli. *87.. .dla 70*10 < 
WIra Kallp. dtaadard Paoaj.9 baa. 18-00 # 42.70 

■*11 Pollar.-OorOap Hamm«....9 dpa80.ooiiat 

Blaat. Na I.180.00. dlalO 8 

Palloao.9 doa |B^. dip 86 8 

N*ll Heta.-BQiiara.9 gro.. 84.00 <B $4.86 

Bound. .9 aro., 88.86 

Oannon'a Diamond Point.9 gro. $18 dla 80 8 

rjila (^^am^'Baoklay Hflg. O*).dla 40 8 

Blake'a Pattern.. .....9 doa 18.00. dla 10 < 

rnmer ft Samoar Ufa. Go.dla 608 

■■to. 

Nqm. all kinds, 6H4 off flat Jan. 1.1888. 

In iota leaa tnan luO ». 9 a. add H#. l b bozaa add Id 
toUat. 

a akani. 

OoTammrnt.. * 8# 

L Nary...9 a 74 

■ary. .9a«d«8X4 

.. .-dto 66 a 06*10 f 

Bbaaa and Ooppar............. ^.dto 60JUom^lOk6 8 

lUileable. Bammara’ Improrad. No 1.88.W t No. 8. 

14.00: No. 8, 14.40 • do*.^.dto 10 9 10*108 

iaUawle. Hammera, Old Pattam, aome Hat...dla 40 i 

frtor*» Patent or •• Paracon « .dla 60*10*10 8 

Prtor*a Patent or * FAragoa »• Braaa.30 % 

Otmataad'a Tin and Zlno.dia 008 

(Mmataaot Braaa ana Ooppar.dla 608 

Broogfatoa*! ^a.dla 60 8 

9roacatoo*a Braaa.. •..dk60s 

j>*akia*t • 

9%ibbap~ 

Etandard.dla 60*io • eoktoftio % 

Httra.....• •• .dlalOftlO ■ 00 8 

N. T. B. * P.Q&, Standard.dla 60*10*6 % 

N. T. a * P. Ca, Empire....dtp 70 % 

N. V. a * P. Co., Balamandar.f a 66#, dla 80 8 

Jani’lna* Standard.9 a 80#. dla 86 8 

amerloan Paoklag.10## U# 9 a 

Bnaafa Packing.14# 9 t 

Italian Packing..as d 14# 9 a 

Cotton Packing...06 017# 9 a 

Jnto. ..7(B8#9 t 

Padlaeka.-8aa Loeka. 

•SSJlSedima^ 

■Sa^bt Weight s.m ^ 

HilPa Haary wS^t 9 doa...8.00 806 1*76 

Wbltlng*a. 8.76 8.00 8186 

Sidney Shepard *Oo .8L67 .... 4188 

Iron Clad. a76 8.00 8LS6 

fIraBnokau....*71 aiS6 800 

' Baekata. see well Rnekata 
imdmrated FOtre Wcur&-~ 

Star Pall^ IS qt .9 doa |4» 

Flra Stable and Milk, 14 qt..... ..,9 doa ^60 

Paaello-Paba^ Oarpaatetr.bkft Hit dla 608 

nabaFa koand out...T^SfofBwSOaai 

Dtnm’aLaad.... .fgroU^aat 

MzoB'Bl-«'-***>ar......«...9 fro 8*76 aal 

Dlaoa'aOarpanten*....^.,^^^^— ...maaokiof 

eS&Sl* 6 to 6,81*00; 6to7.Sl*dlB 60*10d60*10*6 8 
Adaa dye. 6to 6.818.00; 6107.818.dli60*ltd60*10*6 8 
pfetara Nalla. 

Braaa Head, Bargeat'a Ua.t..-...dk 60*10*10 8 

Braaa Head, Combination Ikt.dk 60*10 % 

Poroalaln Head, Sargent'a Uat... ..^«....dk 60*10*108 

Poreelaln Bead. Combination Ikt.dla 40*10 8 

Nllaa* Patent.dk 40 8 

Pfnklag Irana.9 doa 66# net 

Pl9«» Wranght Iran.—Lkt Marob 88. 1887. 

Ik and ander. Plain...dla 65 

Ik and under. OalTanlaad.........dla 47^ 8 

Ik and OTcr, Plain .dla oo % 

Ik and orer. OalTanlaad... dJs 65 8 

BoUer rubea. Iron...ala 65 8 

Pinnae nnd Pinna irana. 

Irood Fifinnt 

■Sding.dla 60*6 e 60*io 8 

Baneb. Flrat Quality.dis 50*lo e 60 s 

Benen, Second Quality.........dk00*10 «a «0*iu*6 % 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * 1^ 0*1.dla 80*10 8 

■on Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Can. .dla 80*10^80*10*6 8 
■loellaneoiu Planea (Stanley R. * L. Co.)dlB S0*10 % 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co.).dla 20* 10 8 

Bteera Iron Planea...dla 86 9 35*6 % 

■erlden Mat Iron Oa’P.......dk80ftl0#S0* 10*10 8 

Darla’a Iron Planes.dk 80*10980*10*10 8 

Birmingham Plane Co .dla 50960*5 t 

Cage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting. .dU 2.i8 

ChapllQ’9 Iron Planea..dla 40 9 -in* 5 % 

Sargent's.dla 80*10 9 80*40*10 % 

Pintle ■fftms 

Plane Irona.dk 80*10 8 

Plana Irons. Batcher’s.1*00 91*86 to 8 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros... .dla 80 8 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co.," Thistle”... .dls 40 % 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mlg. Oow. ** Baldwin Iron,^ 

Single and Out.dla 20 9 86 8 

Double.dk 88k 9 40 « 

L. * L J. White...diB86 8 

Pltara an# klaaara* 

Button’s Patent...ulk 80*10 9 40 8 

■all’s Pat Compound Larar Oiitt^ Nippers, Na * 

6 In.. 81*60: 7 In., 8U.00 9doa dk 1^09S8U 8 

kumaaon * Baeklay MCg. Oa.dk 60960*f 0 1 


PBm'dnat^ N'ink'ar i^taiL'.*.’.V*.*.*.*.'uiiij^ 8 

p! * * wl TboMn’ OofttvMttpann 

Oaraw'a Pat Wire Cutters.dk SO 8 

MorrUl’a Parallel, oar doaL iHm.,., ..dla 80*6 8 

Oronx’a tf in., 816: lOin., gu ..dk 40 9 40*6 8 

.di.7«4io«i.*iokxo« 

Olaaton’s...dia 46*10 8 

Pocket Larala..dk 70*10#70*10*10 8 

Davla Iron Lerela.dls 80 8 

Dana* ln<din(nnatari.....dk 10*10 8 

Papparat Oarm. _ 

Round or Sqoara 1 qt.9 fro ^ • 816 

Round or Souare. 8 at.9 gro 186 9 886 

fletoher Post H<da Angara..... .-9 Ma 1^00. dia 80« 

Eureka Dlggara.9 doa 816 • tl7 

Lead’a....9 doa 4*00 • 10.00 

yaaftmB’t Post floto. Anger, par doa...dls 00 9 114.00 

Kouer*a Lltue Giant.9 doa 118.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.9 aoBli6.eo 

Kohler’s New Cnamplon...9 doa fO.00 

Sohnaldlar ..9dOB|l8 

Ryan’s Post Role Dlggara.9 doa EM 

Crook’s Post Bara.• doa 880, dk 60*6 • 60*10 8 

Glbbk Post Hole Digger, 9 doa ISO....dk 40 9 40*10 8 
Fatata Parara* _ 

White Mountain..9 doe 1*00 9 *60 

Antrim Combi nation.9 doa1*00 

Hooaier....9 doa fU^ 

Fmnlnfr Blaaka aad Bhaara. 

Dloston’s ComUnaa Pmalag Hook aad Saw, 9 doa 

81*00. dk 80*10 8 

Diaaton’s Pruning Book .9 daa |i*00, dk 96*10 8 

B. * Lea * Oa’aPmnln p Took.dk 40 8 

Pruning Bhaara. Henry • Pat...9 doa8*78 9 htOOnet 

Henry’s Pmnlng Shears.9 doa 84JI5 91*60 net 

Wheeler. M. *^’s Oombtiiatioa...9 doa m dk808 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chke... ..9 doa 880* dk SO 8 

J. MalUnaon * Co.Na 1,1*86; Na8.ra4 

Pallaya.—Hot Houa* Awalag. ao.dk 00*10 8 

Japanned Beraw..dk 00*10 % 

Braaa Seraw.dk 60*10 8 

Japanned Bide.dk OOMftlO 8 

Japanned Clothes Lina..dkOMO t 

Bmpir*' Baah Puller .^66 •00 < 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dk 60 8 

Bay Fork, solid My* S* 00 : BwiTat8*60i^{JJ^^ ^ 
Bay Fork, "Anu-Friotloa,” 6 in. Solid, |*%...dk 60 8 

Bay Fork, ”P” Common aad Pat Bnahad.dk208 

Bay Fork. Tarboz Pat Iron.dk 808 

Bay Fork, Read's 8elf-Labrleat!Bg.dls 00 8 

Bbada Rank.dk 46 8 

Tackle Blocks.Baa Blocks 

Puaipa.—Clatem. Beat Magara.dk 60 9 lOftOO 8 

Pitobar Spout Best Maker9...dk00*109 60*10*10 4 
Pltohar Spout Cheaper Qooda..dk 70*6 9 70*10*68 

SaddlaSr w'Drlre. good quality. .....9 doa 00# 9 06# 

Bemk * Call Ca's Cast Bteal Drtra.dk 60*6 % 

Bamk * Call Ca's SprinjUald Boakat.dk a0*6 1 

Spring, food quality..9 doa 8*60 91*00 

Bemk * Call Ca’s Spring aad Ohaafc.dk40 8 

Solid Tlnnara*.9 daa |1.44| dk 66 8 

■nuners' BcHow Punohaa....dls 80*81 

Rloa Hand Pnnohea. .dkl6 8 

R*%dlngl>oor.Wrt Braaa. 9 a 85#,. ..dk 16 8 

Siding Door. Broniad Wrt Iron. ..9 foot 7# 

fildlBg Door Iron. Painted....9 foot 4#, dk 80*10*6 % 

****P^0d $&> /io /io-dk 108 

B D fbrN BL Han g aea 

ParlOOfaat. /Sm tSo ^*3* net 

Tairyk Wrocyrht iro^ 9 root.....4k#96# 

viator 4>aelrlull. 74 9 foot...dla mZi 8 

Carrier Steal Rail, par foot.4k# 

lla.Aea. 

Coat -teal.dla86*69 708 

MaU> %blau....^dk 70 m ^*6 8 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.812, dls 40 % 

Canton Lawn Rake.80. dk 40 8 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Pearieta..dk 06*6 8 

Fort Madlaon Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86.dk 86 8 

ansoro-—J. R. Torrey Raoor Ca.dk 80% 

Woatenholma and Bntehar...ai0toM.dk 10 8 

Kosnr MCrnpa. 

Oennlne Bmerson.........^...<11100 9 00*6 8 

Imiutkm Emerson.9 don 8*0* dk 8M10*6 8 

Torrer’a. dk 80 8 

Badger’s Belt aad Combination.9 doa tt 

lAmont Combination... 9 don 84 

Blyata nnd Barra. 

Copper...Mk 60 • 60*10 8 

Iron. Ikt Norember 17.1887..dk 60 • 60*7k % 

RItoC Mata.dk 60*8 • 60*10 8 

Rnds.-B^. Brass..dk 85*8 8 

Stair, mack Walnut.9 doa 40# 

Rollara. 

Bara Door. Bamntk Ikt.....dk00*10*108 

Aome (AnU-Frlotloa).dk 66 % 

Union Barn Door Roller.dk 70 8 

Unno.—Manurootarers* prices for large lota. 

H nch and larger 9 a Jlks net 

..«4laob9a]2r net 

.....kand O-ldlnob 9 a 12^4 net 1 « . 

Manila Tarred Rope.9 a 11# net •-* 

Manila. Hay Rope..,....9 n ilk» net 

BIsal.k mob aad larger 9 a 9kf net) 

8kal.Hlneb9aio sneti ' ;^ 

Slaal. ....«kaad5>l0lBeb 9 a net 

BkaL Hay Rope......9 a PH* net 

8kal, Tarred Rope...9 a P # net 3 

Slaal. Medium Lath Vara...9 a 8k# netj a 

Cotton Rope.9 a 16 • 18# net 

Jnta Rope. 9 a 7# 

Ralao. 

Boxwood. ....dk 80*10 • 80*10*10 8 

iTorr dla 60 9 6 UAI 0 8 

Siarrett’a Rules and Straight ndges, Steel.dla 25*10 8 

8 n4 irona. 

From4tol0.atfaotorr..... 9 100 * 8*40 9 8*66 

Belf'Haatlng...9 doa. 8*00 net 

8alf-Heatlin|, Tallora*...9 doa 81*00 net 

aiaaaon’aShlcdd and Tollat....««.<lla 86 8 

Mrs. Pott’B Irona...dls 40940*6 8 

Batarprlae Star irona, new ikt, Jnly 8* 1888....<1940 8 
Oombined Fluter and Sad Iron. ..9 doa 81*00. dk 16 8 

Fox ReTeratble. Self-Fluter...9 doa, 884.00 net 

Ohmaae Laundry (N. K. Butt Oa).Sk#, dk 16 8 

New Enolaad.M dla 16 8 

Mabopy’a Troy PoL Irona. ..dl« 2618 

Sensible.dla 20 & 20*5 8 

Bnnn nnd Kmary Paper and Cleih. 

LUt April IP. 1880.....dk 20980*6 8 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus doth .<lk 80 8 

■naa Oerd. 

Common... .......mM a, 10#• il# 

Patent, quall^...9 a. 18# • 18k# 

White Co tt on Braldad, fair aonllty.9 a 88#9M 

... .„...9aT8k# 


surer Laka A Quality, #hito. MA dk lollOftag 

surer Laka A Quality. Drab.^06#. dk 10*10*6« 

BUrarLaka B Qnallty. Whlta.a0#l dk 80*10*68 

BUrar Laka B Qnalltr Drab.... ....baadk 80-,^0*68 

surer Laka C Qnailty- Wnita loniy i.87 a 88# 

Brlran Sprtng. Extra Bralda* Whlta.. 

Sylran Spring, Extra Bralde<I, Drab,...........80# 

Semper Idem. Bralda<l. White..-^..80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braldad......V...S6# 

Samaon, iBralda<l, White Cotton..,.60# <lk 80 9 80*6 8 
Bamaon, Bridd^ Drab Cott<m....A6#dk80# 80*6 8 
Samaon, Braided Italian Hemp....66# dk 80 9 80*6 8 
Samaon Araldad Linen.80#4k80980*6 


Clark*a Na* 11*00 ;Na* 8*00 9 groaa.dkm8 

Pa n m an's.. ...... <lk88k8 

Moms ana Trliimpa Ikt Aug. 1* IBM.dk SOan # 

Waikere.....dklOg 

Attwell Mfa Co.......dk 86 9 SIM8 

Beading..dk 998110 9 6846*10*10 8 

Hammond’s Window Barings.dls 401 

CommonSansa Jap d. Cop’d and Br*aad..9 gToaa84.'J0 

Common Sanaa NIekal PuM.9 groaa 81*00 

Unlrarsal. ulk SO 8 

KamoahalPB Grarlty.dk 80 8 

KampahalPs Modal.......dk60960 *1 08 

OorbCkDntay, lUt FaWnary li, liio.dk 708 

Payson’s Perfaot.........dk00960*108 

Hugnnln’s New aad bnpterad Adjnstabla Baah BaL 

aaeaa. Ikt Jan. * 188*,.dk 86*f *S 8 

Hugonln’t New Saab Lo^ Uat Jan. 6, *87.dk 86*6*8 8 

BMdard "Praetleal” .<lkl08 

Iras Patent . dk808 

Ueaehek Non 100 * U0.9 gra 18; 10* no.dk 80*10 8 

DftTla, BronsA. Baraea Wfg. Co..dla RO % 

C^amDlon Safety. Lkt Harohl, 1888....dk66945*68 
SecurUy..<Ua 70 l8 

Son* Welglita. 

BalldEyaa.9tca.8H 

Saanoff# StaHern er Ffllern. 

Wlaa* -Ohananga**.9 doa MO, dk 60960*5 8 

doa Na *818 1 Na* W dk M960M 8 
DrawOntNad_ ........-ane*88*0* dk to 8 

_Bawa. 

Dkatoa’a01renlar....<lk46946*6 8) Extras soma* 
Dlastim’s Cross Cutadk 46946*6 8 > times gtraa by 

Dkatonk Hand.dk 26926*6 8) Jobban. 

Atkina* Circular. dk 60 8 

Atkina* surer Steel Diamond X Cnta...9 foot TO# 

Atkina* Special Steel Dexter Z OnU.9 root 60# 

Atkina* S^lal Steel Diamond Z Cnta.9 fo<»t 80# 

Atkina* Champion and Electne Tooth Z Cnta 

.....9 foot 87 9 88# 

Atkina’ Hollow Back Z Cuts.. .9 foot 18# 

Atkina’ Shingle. Mulaj, Drag, *0 .dk 4^ 

W M.*C..lGmd...dk80*8980*108 

W. M. M a Qiamplon Jt Cnta Bagnlar 9 foot . 8 i#9 M # 

W. M. * a Z Cnta Thin Baek.VT..9 foot 87#98B# 

Peace Olrealar and HIU......dk 46*108 

Peace Hand Panel aad R!p....dk80*109 80*10*108 

Peace Cross Cnta 8taadar<L...9 foot 86# 

Peace Orom Cnta Thin Beak.9 toot 87#988# 

RlohardjK>n''a Clivnlar and Hlii.<lk 46 9 4 MIO 8 

Richardson’S Z-Omt* Na * 80#: Na 8,87#; Na * 84# 
iMoa " 

Griffin’s Hack BawSipomplaia.dk 40*10 9 60 a 

Griffin’s Hack 8aw7Bladaaooly.M...dk 40*10 9 60 8 

Star Hack Saws and Bladaa.. .dk26 8 

Dfamond Hack Saws and Bladat.<lk 86 % 

Eureka and Crescent...dk 86 8 

Snw Pramaa* 

White Vermont...9gro |0 9fl8 

Red. PoUahed, aad Varakbad....9 doa IL60. dk 86 8 

'kaw Mote. 

Stillman’s Genuine... .9 d<M|*00 aad 87.76. dk 40*6 8 
Stillman’s lmlta.9 doa M.86andi6 8*d1a4ft[6940*108 

Common Larar. 9 doa 0.0* <tk 40*6 M 

Morrill’aNa 1,0*00: Naa 8**184.... dka0*l09608 

Laachk.Jla*8*80; Na 1.0*0*dk 16 9 808 

Nash’s..dk 80*10 9 80*10*10 8 

Hammer, HotahldBa. mm .JOAO, <lk 108 

Hammer, Bamk * Call Ca*a new Patent. ...ilia 80*6 8 
Bamk *CaUOa*g Larar and BpwngHammag dia 80*68 

Bamk * OaU Ca’s Plnla.dk 108 

Bamk * OaU Ca'a Crom Cot.dk 18M8 

Aiken’s Ganniaa.. .818 80b die mSo 8 

Aiken'S ImiUUon.. BTjOO, dla 56*6 8 

Hart’s Patent Larar..dk 80 8 

DiBStoa’a Star. 0. Na 16,8*60.dk 80*10980*10*10 8 

Atkina’ Lerer.M.par <loa Na 1,8*00; Na 8.1*80 

Atkina’ Criterion.... mPOT doa |7A8 

Orolaaant(KaUarANal,81*00; Na *|S*0u. ..dls 40*10 % 

(Smw Tools. 

Atkina Perfaetkm.....81*00; Exoalnor |*00 9 doe 

HaticSilooiuitar. Na 171, good qnallty.9 dosEU 

Hatch, Tea Na 161.9 doa 1*78 9 0.00 

Union Platform. Plain.88.10 9*80 

Union PUtform. Strlp^...BLfO 9 *80 

Obatlllon*a Qrooara* Trip Sisaias.^dk 60 8 

Chattilon B Eureka.dk 86 8 

(TbatiUon’s Farortta......Ilia408 

Family. ’TarabnU'a.dk 80980*10 

SenJe Benma. 

Seale Beams. Lkt of Jan. 1* 8*.<lk 60*10960*10*8 8 

Chatlllon’a Na 1...dla 48 8 

Ohatllion’a No. 8.i<lk 60 8 

A^lSntaEleBbxBerapor (B. R. ftL. Ca)J8.60,dk 80*108 

B^ 1 Handle.9 doa|4.00. dk 108 

Box, 8 Handle.9 doa 0.00. dia 10 8 

Deflanoa Box and Ship...dk 80*108 

Foot.M...dk 60*109008 

Ship, Common.9 doa 0.60 net 

Ship, Prorliianoa Tixd Co.<lk 108 

Hmreen Window nnd Door Frnmoa 

Porter’s Pa* Window and Door Frame...dk 894*108 
Screen Corner Irona. Warner’a....<lk 88t4 9 S8HU0 8 
Stearns’ Framea and Oornera.<lk 86 9 86*10 8 

Hclow unvero. 

Douslaa MCg Co..dk 80*10*108 

Dlastona.......... .......M.dk46*108 

Disaton’a Patent Exoekior.dk 46*10 % 

Book Broa... ...<lk808 

Stanley R. * L. Oo.\ Varnlabad Handlaa....dk 06*108 

Stanley U. * L. Ca’s Black HaniUea.dla 00*10 8 

Sargrat * Ca's Na 1 Forged Biaaa.dk 0u*l0*l0 8 

Sargent * Ca’s Nos. 80. tO and 00.dk 0eH*l0*108 

Knapp * Cowles’ Na 1 ...dis ao* 2 U 9 70 8 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra......dk 60 9 0^108 

Knapp * Cowlaa’ Na 00 « 4 .. .dk 60*6 9 60*10*6 8 

Btearna*....dk SM10*6 8 

Gay * Parsons...dl# 868 

Champion....<lk 86*108 

Clark’B Patent...dk SO 9 88i#8 

Crawford's Adjuatabla...<Ua SOf 

Bllrloh'a Sixsket and Ratohai..dk 86 9 86*10 

Allard’a SptraL new Pat. 

KoUi'a Oimunon Sanaa.9 doa I* dk 86*1# 
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SjncuM SoreW'DitTW BtU.. 

Berew Driver BIU. 

Serew Driver Bite, P*rr*B. 

Fm > Hot Hdle. Mta. No. 8. til... 

P. D. ft Co.% ftU Stool. 

•orowo _ 

Wopm Sereiee—Lin, Bran, Jan 27 

Head Iron.. ....die 

r ^Tnd Head Iron.«dla 

r Head Braee.die 

KOOnd Head Bran.die 

Flat Head Bronae .die 

Be and Hoad Bronae.dia 


.dll 80 ft 80ft6 % 

..dla.86ai6*10< 
. .dlaOOK 


: Iron. July 1.1887 


% 

06S 

OOK 

061 

601 


Bz. 101 often 
a I V e n by 
Jobbera. 


Flat Head, Iron.dla 661 

Bound Head. Iron. ...dla 601 

Beaeft and Hand— 

Bench. Iron.dla 66ftl0 m 66ftl0ftl0 % 

Bench, Woexl. Beech.V doa 18.26 

Bench, Wood. Hickory.dla 20ftl01 

Han^Wood....dla 86ftl0 a 26ftl0ft6 1 

La«i Blunt Point .dla 76 a 76ftl0 1 

Ooaoh and Lag, Hlnlet Point. dia 761 

Bed......dla26ft61 

Band BaU. 8artent*a.dla 0(M101 

Hand Ball. Humaaon, Beokley ft Oo.'a.dla 70ftloa761 

Band Ball. Am. Screw Co.dia 76 1 

Jack Screwa. Blllera FaUa Hat.dla 60 • 60ft61 

Jack Screwa. P. 8. ft W.dla 86 % 

Jack Screwa. Sar^nt.dla OOftlO a 60ftl0ft5 % 

Jack Screwa. Steuna.dia 40 a iOftiO 1 

LnS^cdinpleMi tlO.00.dla 861 

Bovera oomolete. fi.oo .d«a w * 

Barnea’ Bulldera’ and Cabinet llakera’, tl6....dla 261 
(ecythe sentha . ..dia60ft2« 

Amemra (Caati Iron...dla 76ftl0 a 76A10ft61 

Pruning..See Pruning Hooka and Sbeara 

Bamara'i Lamp Trtmmera... .. .B doa $8.76 

Tlnnera' . • ..dla20ft2a 

Seymoora. Uat. I>ea.l881dla60ftl0ftloaonftiofti0ft6 % 
Helnacb'a. Llat. Dee..l881.dla 60ftl0ftloaooftl0fti0ft61 

Belnaob^a Taiior*a Sheara.dla mm, % 

Flrat qualKj C. S Trlmmera. dlaooasoftioa 

Second quality C. 8. Trlmmera.dla SUftloaSOftlOftlO a 

Acme Caat Sbeara.dia lOftlu a 

Diamond Caat Sbeara. .. dla 10 a 

Clipper. ... . dlalOftlOt 

yiotOT Caat Sbeara. dla 76ftl0976fti0ft6 f 

Howe Broe. ft Halbert. Solid Forged Steel.dft 40 1 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged.... dla 7<i a 

Clauaa Shear Co., Japanned...dla 70 t 

Clauaa Shear Co.. Nickeled, same Uat.dia 60 % 

BheftTea 

SMilltiff 

M. w. ft Co., Hat July. 1868.dla aoftio • 60ftb a 

B. ft B.. Uat Dee. 18. 1886 .dla &6ft2 a 

Corbln'a list . «..dla 60fticft2 a 

Patent KoUer. .dla60fti0*8« 

Patent BoUer. BacSeld'a ... dla 76- 

BoaaeU'a Anil Frlction, Uat Dee. IS. 1886..dla 60ft2 % 

Heore'a Anti-FrtoUon....dla 60 % 

aflllcKwff Nawifar^ 

R. ftk Uat Dee. 18.1886.dla60ftl0ft8f 

SargMit'a llat..dla 60 ftl 0 f 

Reading Uat.^ 60ftl0ftl0 « 

HhlpTeela. _ 

U. ft L J. White.dia 80ft;6 % 

Albertaoo Mfg. Co....dla 86 % 

ethoe a, llerae, illnie, dee. 

^muroen’a. Perklna*. Pbosnlx. at factory.14.00 

Ma—Add II O Keg to above orloea ^ 

Om, fFrowphI— 

•fon lota.on 8# 

looon lott..P t 

600 n lott..e t lod 

Bhat.—(Bha(ampr«eaa. 8d o#- ooaA. 6 daga.) 

Drop, a* bag.26 lb.11.46 

Drop, ft oag. 6 m.84 

Buck and cbllled, P 86-m bag.....IL70 

Buck and Chilled, ft 6-m bag. so 

Ama^SoveuTspafea.ftBl*. Uat Nov. 1.1886... .dia «o t 
Non.—Jobbers frequently give 6 • 71% t extra on 
ah*»ve. 

BrlfBUP* Black Iron.. »dis 60ftio % 

B»initb'aC. 8.. ....j..dla 60 at eoftioI 

BrllBth’a SoUd Caat Steel R. R. uooda. . . oia 80 » 
Old Colony tSanford Fort ft Tool Co iit 8u a 

St. Louis Shovel Oo. . dla 80 a 80ft7H « 

Buaaey. Bluna ft Oo.. .dia 16 a 86 s 

Hubbard A Co. Jia80B80ft7Hf 

Lehigh Mfg. Co...dla 60ftl0 % 

Payne Pettebona ft Son, list Jannary. 1886.. .dla 80 8 
Bemlagum’t rLowman's Patanu . . .dla SOftlo • 401 

Bowland'a. Black Iron...dla OOftlO % 

Bowlandt Steal . dla 00ft6 # 60fti01 

MhaTelB and Tenga- 

Iron Head.dla 60ftl0tt60ftl0ft6 f 

BraaaHead. ..dIadOftlOftlOt 

skelna. Thimble. 

Western i*st.. .dla 76ft6 S 76fti0 t 

Columou* Wrt. steel, list Nov. 1,1887.... dla2(i t 

Coldbroobdal' Iron Oo .dla 6< ftio % 

Utica P. 8. T. SkelM ...dl 60 % 

Utica Turned and Fitted.. .dia 86 8 

B^Siolfetailie. 8.8. ft Oo.. new Uat.. dia60ft86fti0f 

Barter Flour Sifters .. .« doa fftoc 

Bmlth'i AdJuatable Sifters .P doa 18.86 

Smith's Adluatable Milk Strainer.p doa |8.00 

Smith's adjustable F. ft O. strainer.P doa IL76 

Iron. Plated. 
70# PO# 

86# a.oo 

fLOO 1,10 

.die 60fti01 


, Wooden Him- 

_118, Nested. P doa.. 

MeehSO. Nested. P doa.. 

Meata 84. Nested. P doa.. 

SlaMee.—Senool. hf ease. 

^InatPii Unrneaa. dko. 

Am£or (T. ft 8. Mft Co . 

Flteh'a tBrlacol'. .... . 

Hotohkim . 

s£r}|antm Patent Qnarded’!!!!!!! 

Qerni an.new list... . . 

Coven, .. . . 

Covert, New Patent.. 

Covert New R. B. 

Covered Spring.... ... 


it % i 6 

y)%[ a 


(*ol»rea % ftdwarda SUver Oo..dll SSftlO ^60ftl0ft6 • 

R. ft B. SUver Oo. Mexican SUver.dla 60ft6 8 

H. ft E. SUver Co., Durham SUver.dla 60ft6 t 

German Silver.dla 60 • 6 Jft6 < 

German SUver, HaU ft Blton ..dla 60ft6 %, Cish 

Nlckrl stiver.die60ft6^60ftl0ft6 8 cash 

Briraeuia. — d*a do i 

Boardman's Flat Ware.oiaSoftl.) 

Boardm^n's Nickel Silver.dla 6 } 

Boardmao’a Brtt'nla Spoons, case lota..... .dla 6 
Bp rings. 

BUipric. Concord. Platform and Half ScroU. 

...dla60(B60ft6 8 

Cliff a Holster Springs .dla 86 8 

9qua.r<»B. 

Steel and Iron... .i Atm a Am 

Nlokel PUtod ... f.<**• ® > 

Try Soum-e and T Beveia.dla 60ftl0ftl0 a 70 8 

Diaaton'a Try Square and T Beveia... ......dla 46ftl0 8 

Wlnrrrhoctom'a Trv and Mftrr dia SOftiO « 

Starrett'a micrometer Caliper Squares.dia 26 % 

ntapiea. 

Fence Staples. Uatvaniaeo I Same price as Barb Wire. 

Fence Htaples. Plain .) See Trade Report. 

BieelTarda.. .... oia 4Uftlutib60 8 

NiaohM and Otea. 

Blacasmlrb'a. Waterford Goods .. .dla 80ft6 (d SOftio 8 

Liirbtntng Screw Plsr*>... .aia 26 a 8U 8 

Reece's New Screw Plates.dll 88V4 d 88V4ft6 i 

Blaae 

Hlndoacan No. l, 8#; Axe, 648# t Blips No. 1. 6#.. 

Sandstone..P lb,8# 

Waabtta Stone. Bxtra.P %,! \(d v24 

Waaolta Stone. No. 1.P m, 16 d 16# 

Waaoira Stoof. No. E. P m.ii a I8# 

Washita Sllot. No. L Bxtra.P m. 409 42# 

WaabiU Slips. No. 1 p m. 80 <» 38# 

arkanaaa stone No. 1. 4 to 6 in.P m. $LS6 

Arkansas Stone. Na 1, 6 to 0 In.P m, |L76 

Turke? Oil Stone .4 to 8 In.. P h. 40# 

Turkey SUps.pm, ILOO d fL60 

Lake Supenor, Cbaae.p m, 16# 

Lake Superior Sllpi^ Cbaae.. p lb. 21^24 

Seneca Stone, Bed Paper Brand. P m.18 • 20# 

Seneca Stone. H igb Rounda, P m .• 86# 

Heneca Stone. Small Wbeta. P vto . . .tt4.Co 

Ptava Pallah-Joseph Dixon'a.. P gro 86, dla 10 8 

Gem..P gro 8AM, dla 10 8 

GoldMt'dal.... ..P gro86.00.dU868 

*'MliTor'‘ . ....P gro|6.0<^dlB~8 

Luatro..p gro 84.76 net 

Ruby . .Pgro88.76nat 

Blalng 8uD,6Hro. lou.P fro86.60 

Dixon's Plumbago. mP h 8# net 

Boynton's Noon Dav P gro.16.00 

Parior Pride ^tove Knamel...p grots, 818 

Yates’ Liquid, 8 8 6 10 gal. oans 

«gal in.0O .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Pollab JLO-lb cans, per lb., 16 # 


...Pgro88.60 

..P gro ^60 

.P gronl60 

.P gro 810.00 

.P gro 80.00 

. P gro |6.00 


..dta7^ftl0ft88 
..dls78^10ft2 8 


. dla668 

. .....dls60ftl0 8 

..<UiX08 

..dla SO 8 

...dls70ftl0ftl0S 

.dla 40ftl08 

..uUs60ftS8 

_dla60ft6ftS8 

.dla 60M t 

_ .dla60ftl0ftl08 

Bdlderfag Irpna. 

Covert's Ad^uSle. llat Jaa. L ISSft...dla 86ftS 8 

Mpaka Phaaea —Inm.dla 46 8 

Wood....dla 80 8 

BalleyS (Staiil^ R. ft L. Ox). dla 40ftio % 

•taana'.._. d1a80fti0«808 

ppwMe Trlaimera. 

Boaaay's..........P daB8iaoo,dls80 8 

tcmaa*.dla Mftio 8 

Ivaa*.No. 1, tlftOO: No. t,ilkoo V doa.dla66ftl08 

Oooglaaa'. . .P das 86.00. d«s 80 f 

BaatUm, Caatral itampiagOa'B Uat .... disTOftlOO 
•oUd Tabla and Taa, Oaatral Btamplag Company*! 

Bht....^ . . ^.dts70fti08 

Raffalo. 8. a * oe ««!• 8 

faaar-Flatad-4 moa or 6 8 oaab S') days. 

■arldOB Urtu Co., Bogara..dla 60 8 

a Rogers ft Bros...dla 60 8 

Boi^ft Bro...AO 8 

Baad ft Barton....,. .diaftop 

W8xBoffara|ff|.<te...t.......dlB60fti04i60fti0ft6 % 

lor ft Oo...dla 60ftlC % 


Jet Blaca 

Japanese . 

Fireaidf . . 

Diamond O. K Enamel 
Bounell'a Liquid Stove Polish 
Bonuell’a Pa*te Stove Polish .... 
f|tMka» Bradat^M. 

M. LlsA Jan E 1888. 

Amencan iron Carpet Taoka. 

Steel Caroet Tacaa.._^ 

Swedes Iron Caroet Taoka... .dla 78^10ft8 8 

Amencan Iron Cut Taoka.. dla 7uftl0ft8 8 

Swedes Iron Tacks.dla b7Hftltift3 8 

Swedes Iron Upholsterers'Tacks...dla 07Wftl0ft8 % 
Tinned Swedes iron Taoka.. . .dla 671^10ft ^ 81 d 

Tlo'd Sw'dea Iron UDbol'eni*Taoka.dls 67^10ft2 8 S 

Gimp and Laoe Taoka...dla 67^i0ft2 8 t 

Tinned Glmn and Lace Taoka.dia 67^10ft8 8 I la 

Swedes Iron Tximmera’ Taoka ... .die 67Hftloft2 % 

Sweats iron Miners' Tacks.dla 07Ml0ft2 8 

Swedes Iron BUI Posters' or Railroad Tacks. 

dla 67Hftl0ft8 8 

swedes Steel Tack x all kinds (Swedes Iron price 

list). . dlB78Uftl0ft2 8 

Copper Taeks.ala 84iftl0ft8 8 

Copper Finishing Tmnk and Cloat NaLs. 

d's ;^8t4ftioft8 8 

Flnlahlng Nalls......aia ouftlOftm 8 . 

Trunk and Clout Nalls..dla 00ftl0ft2 8 • <9 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dla 60ftl0ft 2 8 ! £ 

Basket NalU.dla hOftlOft e 8 ' 

Common and Patent Brads.M..dla60fti0At t 

Bongarlan Nalls...dJs60ftl0ft2 t 

Chair Nalls .......dladOftlOftS 8 

Zinc GiaUers' Points.ilj 40ftl0ft8 % 

Cigar BOX Nattf .. . oU46ftloftJ4 

Picture-Frame Points....dla 45ftlOft8 1 

Looklng-Olasa Taoka...ola 46ftioft8 8 

Leathered Carpet Taekx.dla 46ftluft2 « 

Brush Taoka.^.dla 46ftloft8 8^ 

Shoe Finders'.List Jan. 2,1888. dla iu (d loft6 a 

Ltnlna and Saddle Naila, List Jan. 1.1886 

Silvered.dla aoftlOftlu « 

Japanned.dla 80ftl0ftio a 

Double-oointed Taeka.86 8 

Wire Carpet Malls . .. .dis 60ft 10 f 

Wire Breda and Nalls. ...See Nalls, Wire 

Steel wire Hrada. H. ft B. Mfg. Co.'s 1!<.. ..01* OOfkiU 1 
Tap Ifarera.—Common and Rliu. .. ..dusoaio ' 

tvea* Tap Borers ..dls 88taft6 8 

Boterpnae Mfg. Oo.dla SUftlO (isO % 

Olark^. .dia 8SV4 #§ 86 a 

Tapes, (HeasnrlBff.—Amerloan.... dia26ft 108 

tonng. . . .dla 40 8 

C^eaterman'e.Regula, list dla 86 n SO 8 

Thermametera.—Tin Case.dla 80 % 80ftl0 8 

Thimble Ihkelua.-nee Skeins. 

Tiee, Bale.—Steel Wlre.8tan'rd Uat.die 60Aioft68 
Tinners* Kheare, dke. 

Shears and Sn'jps • P. 8. ft^W.,.. .dla 80 # 85 « 

Punches—See Punebea. 

Snips J. MalUnson ft Co .die 834a 

Tinware 

Stamped^ Japaoneo ft Pieoed, Hat Jan. 80. IF' .. 

...dlsTOftlC»/OftlOftS8 

Tire Benders, Upsettera, dtc, 

Stoddard's Ugbtutng rire Upsettera.dls 16 8 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender..dla 16 % 

Tehaoce AMttere. 

Bnterpiiae m]^. Co. (Champloni...dla 80ftl0 p so 9 

Wood Bottom. . . . .N doa 16.00 • 86.86 

All Iron. ....P doe 14.86 

Nhahua Look Co.’s.P doa lUlOO, dla 60 a 66 8 

Wilson's. .die 66 i 

SsTiient’s.P dot 184, dla 66ftio f 

Acme.... .. .P dos 880.00.dla 40 8 

WoSemiaSTl^tentlron Bronaed..dls 60 % 

Relber'B nronaed Iron Rods llat Jan. t, I887.dlt 60ft8 $ 
Relber*a Real Bronae or Niekal Plate. Uat Jan. 1, 

1887.dU bOik 1 

Bxoelalor.dla 60ftl0ft81 

Shaw's. ..dlsSOftlO^ 

Peysoh's UnlvarsaL...ala 40 • sOftlO % 

Crown and Star.dls 60 f 

Tiapa, 

.dla 86#40fth8 

.^<Ua70«7Cft6 8 

. .dls 40fti0ab 8 

..P doa holes. Iiai8« 
..P doa^60. dla 108 
..P dos fi.60,dlal0f 
..p doa iL60, dla 16 8 


Newbooaa..... 

oneiCA Pi^ta^......,... 

Game Blake^ PatanA..., 


Mouse wood.Obokar..,., 
. Bound Wire. 

li OaCS^-'amSbirm!*. 


Mouse. ** Bonansa"...P gross flO net 

Mouse. Delusion.P gross818.00. die 18 % 

Rat. "Deooj '*..P gromIIO.O0. dls 10 % 

Ideal. .P gross lit 

r'vclone .P gross 8636 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole tracM....P doa 00# 
Id full cases P dos 76# 

TTreweis —Lothrop's Briok andPlaaterlat..dia86 8 

Reed's Brick \nd Plastering.....44168 

Dlsston*s Brick and Plasterings.sdla 85 • 86ftl0 % 

Peace’s Plastering. .dla 861 

Clement ft Maynard's. 

Roar's Brick.Oia 16 • 90 8 

Brsae’s Brick.. du 96 8 

WorraU's Brick and Plastering.dla 90 % 

Garden. . dls 708 

Tiiere.—Butter and Cheeaa. 

Trucks, WarehoaecH dke. * 

B. ft L. Block Co.'* list, IW... .. 

Tubes. Boiler, baa Pipe 
Twine. „ 

o. 0. Flak Twinx k and 4 h Bi 
No. 18, 

No. 16. 

No. 84. 

Na 36. 

No. 26A 

Chalk Line, Cotton. 

Mason Line, Linen, 


dla 968 


mPly Hemp, 




....dla 40 8 

BC. 

B 

...89# 

80# .. 

...81# 

89# 

.«18# 

28# ... 

...18# 

88# .. 

...16# 

87# .... 

. 48 ft 60# 


.96# 

.66# 


8-Ply Hemp, f lb_ 

8.piy Hemp, m m Balia_ 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balia to lb 
8j^8^4 and 6inj Ji - 

Paper.’. 

OOttOB 


Balia (Bpnng Twin#).HR 


Jute, H % Balia. 


.- 10 # 

.. :*!«,••%* 

ton Mopa-d.0.18aad 16 h to dos.18# 

Vio&dBox.. dla60B8(ft6s 

BaraUai — 

Flaher ft Norris Doable Berew.f 

WUaon's.to 66 8 

Howard's. . • -to MI 

Bonney’a.......to40ftl0 8 

MlUera Palls.d4 40 • 4^* '.;a0 8 

Trenton..to40fte .40ftl0 8 

MerrUi’a....dla 16m908 

Doable Sorew Peg... 

SlmjjsOT'a Adjui^ato....r is40 8 

Roaney'x Noa. 8 ft 8.^ jf 


Steam's.. 




__ ...toSSMftlOftSSlMIOftl 

Steam’s SUent Saw Ytaea.d4 • J6 8 

Reading...to 40ftl08 

Combination Hand Yisa.N S^Oj 649.00 

OoweU Hand Yiaea..4!* S ! 

W«r*R,."n“:. 

., do. Noa dk »* 

do* «U.0(kdUdNtI0U0> 

P.iiay’, .. 

sSr^rr:..... H *». h «♦ s i 

wuben. i M. «(,,*»< *« *>« 

In lou lot. tbui M0», « s.wldM*.,-, mzm 

Jg.d.e..-iron. I M 

Iron Clad.P dox. 14 qt., |4-2i ai ^60 

Wbiting'a FUt Iron Baad.P ups I4.2< • 64.M 

Whiting*! Wired Top..-P <*<>• • 6^ 

Well Whoola-e in.. 88.85: 10 in., 18.70 • U .n.. 

Pk2t 

Wire. 

^'Mikrkax Br. ft Ann., Nox 0 to 18.dla '#0tio #76 % 

Market. COTUt-red. Nox 0 to 18.dla 704s70ft6 1 

MarkeA GaTvanlac^, Nox 0 to 18.dls 66ft6 < 

Market lin'd- Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18 . .dls 074 8 
Stone Br. ft Ann'd. Nox 14 to 18. ..dls 78i4<ft72l^6 % 

Stone.Bright ftAno’d. Noa. 19to#6.dir 7&ft7&ft6 % 

Stone. Br ft Ann'd. Noa. 87 to 36.dls 76fti0ft6 1 

Stone, TIn'd. Tln’d list. Nox 18 to 86..4 ib 70#|70ftlo 
Tinned Broom Wlrx Nox 18 to 84.0I< 7i fttd«0ftl0 

Galvanlaed Fence. .dls 06 • 

annealed Fencx Noa. 8 ft 9.*• * 

Annealed Graoe. Nox 10 to 14.... lie 75 f 

Brass I'pr. J#e. 18 *04 .dis 16ft no* 

Gosper, list Jan 18,1884 .dU 80 ft 85 8 

Baro Kenoe. .Trade 

Wire 00 Sbools . ...dls 06 4 

Malln's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 408 

Malln's Brass and Copper Wire 00 Spools.dls 80 % 

Cast Steel Wire...to 60 

State'S^l Wire..46.00 to B. to 808 

Steel Music Wire, Nox 19 to 80. 

Wire Safety Guardi.p 1000 fS.00. to 96 f 

Wire Clothes Unea 8^ Unex 
Wire Cloth, Netting, dee. 

PiSnte^dSCTeeD Cloth, NaH p lOOsq ft.ILOO 

Patn^ Screen Cloth, No M, P 100^. ft.lAOO 

Galvan tied Wire Netting..^...dla 70ftl0 ft 768 

Wire Oeefli.-<*ee Brlgnt Wire OeoOx 

Wire Rope”-List May 1.1886....dla 88H 8 

Wrenohea.-Ameneaa Adjustable.to 4A % 

tft^s A^nitable *'8"....!7..toSOftlOft 60 ' 


.to 40 ftii #60 8 

.dla 66*8 s 

..to 55 ftlOJt 9 t 


rrougnt.1 

:r^.I , 

DS’ AgrlculturaL.. j " 


Baxt^s i_ - 

Baxter's Diagonal.. 

Com* Genuine... 

Com* ** Meohanloa*".. __ 

wStd Standard . . .to TOftlO 8 

Lamson ft Seaslona* Bnglaten*.to 8M10 % 

Lamson ft Seaslona' Standard .dla TOftlO 8 

Coes’Pattern, Wrougnt.1 

Girard Aancultuna ; V. dla SOft aoftSm 

Lamson ft Sessions’ AgrlculturaL.. f**®" 

Sterling Wrought.J 

Bemla ft CaU'sPatent Comblnatkm........to85 8 

Bemis ft CaU’s Merrtek’s Pattern .*42* S f 

Bemla ft CaU'a B^g^t Patu,...to 96 8 

Bamla ft CaU's Cylinder or Gas XHpa.to 40ft6 t 

Bemla ft Call's « Wpe.*A:*XA**^42*J2tt4 S 

Aiken's Pocket (Bright'... . .....MlOO. to tOftlO 8 

^%voe% PMk^Biightt.P dM 9;.00. to 

Webr^er'a Patent Oomhtnate.*^:**.^ff f 

.. —12 • 

Always Ready. i 

Donohue's Bngln ea r ..^ 

Diamond. ... ..41* ^ f 

Diamond Patent Steel .. .to 40 8 


•SSSiSSLH 


mm, la Jam. iXftfMa 
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THE IRON AGE. 


September 27, 1888 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1888. 

The foUofdng quotationi are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lota only can be bought, are giren elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON 4ND STRBli. 

Bar Iron Orom Store. 

Common Iron: 

«|to 2in. roundandsquare.. ( iQ 0 <»v 2 nfte 

1 to6In.x%tolin.l.lW@2.00f 

Refined Iron: 

^ to 8 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. z ^ to in.8.10^ 

4)^to6m. z^tolin .( 

1 to 6 in. z ^ and 6-16.|11b 8.80 

Rods—and 11-16 round and eq..^ 1b 8.80 

Bands—1 to 6 z 3-16 to No. 18.$ 1h 8.80 @ 

** Burden Beet Troo, base price.. 1b 8.00 (& 
Burden's " H. B. A 8." Iron, base 

price.« 1b 8 80 ® 

“tJTster”..ft 1b 8.10 

Norway Rods .4.00 5.00< 

IWereliant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Op^-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

price In small lots..3# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. @ 64 

For ClaMlflcatlon asd Fztras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Steel Association of the United States. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 81, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 


8.84 

844 

8.84 

2.44 

...4 

....f 

..4 


Common American. 


. 8.804 
^ 8004 
^ 8 . 1 O 4 

ftt .... 

@ 8 . 37 H 4 
© •. 


R. G. 

8.85 

8.86 
8.50 
8.50 
8.75 
4.00 


Cleaned. 

E s'm 'J 

.4 


4.88 ( 
4.75 ( 
5.18 ( 
5.48 ( 
5.85 ( 


8d qual. 


10 to 16.^1b 8.75 

17 to 8 C .V lb 8.85 

81 to 84. V 8.00 

85and j 6 ....V 1 b 8 80 

87 .1? 1b 8.85 

88 .V ft 8.50 

B ^ 

GalT'd, 14 to 80, IP 1 b. 4.50 ^ 

Galv'd, :1 to 84. W 1b, 4.87^ & 

GalT'd, 86 to 86 , « 1b. 5 85 

GalT'd, 87. 9 1 b. 5.68^ 

GalT'd ,88 . W lb, 6.00 ^ 

Patent Planished..IP 1b A 104 

Russia.1b ' 

American Cold Rolled B. B 

EncUah Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.W lb 15 

Extra Cast .18^^17 

Swaged, Cast.( " 16 

Besniouble Shear.$ 1b 15 


.4 

....4 

.4 

. t 

B,'4 


invn 


Blister. 1 st quality— 


Iftl^ 


..m 


German Steel, Best. w 1b 10 4 

8d quality.«1b 0 4 

8d quality.$ ft 8 4 

Sheet Cast Steel, let quality.$ ft 15 4 

8dquahty.# 1b 14 f 

8d quality.V t> 19^ 

IHETAliS. 

Tin. Per 1b 

Banca, Pigs.854 

Straits. Pigs.854 

English. Pigs. 

Straits in Bars.. 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal IKates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C. lOz 14.16.00 

" • .IC, 18x18. 6.85 

" " _ 10,14x80. 6.00 

“ “ .tC, 80 x 88. 18.ro 

" “ .rx, 10x14. 7.50 

* “ .IX, 18x18. 7.75 

•* .IX, 14 X *0. 7.60 

“ •* .IX, 80 x 88. 16 60 

* •' .DC, 1854 X 17. 6.76 

“ “ .DX, 18^x17. 7.86 

CaUand Grade.IC. lOx 14. 96.00 

“ " .10,18x18. 6 85 

•• “ .la 14x80. 6.00 

•• “ .IX, 10x14. 7.60 

“ “ .IX, 18x18. 7.75 

* •• .IX. 14x80. 7.60 

Allaway Grade.10,10 x 11.86.87U 

** •' 10,18x18. 6.50 

*• “ 10.14x80.6.87U 

*• “ 10,80x88. 10.TO 

“ “ .EL 10x14. 6.85 

•• “ .IX, 18 X IS. 6.50 

- “ .IX, 14 z 80. 6.86 

..EL 80x88..T 18.00 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States. December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 


...DC,lSUxl7.00 A 

. .DX, 18^x17. 6.00 S 


Coke Flatee.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.-IC, 10x14,14x80.$5.00 ^ .... 

10 X 80. 7.60 e 7.66 

80 X 88.10.85 ... 

IX, 10x14,14x80. 6.76 

BV Grade.-IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 80.4.70 ® . .. 

Charcoal Platen.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.-10.14 z 80.$4.6^1^ 

20 x 88. «.» 

IX, 14x80.6.r 

80 x 88. lU 

Abecame Grade.—10,14 x 80.4.( 

80 x 88 . 0.00 

IX, 14 X. 5.50 _ 

aOxffl.10.80 

fin Boiler Platen. 

IXJi, 14x86.118 sheets...$18.60 & %12.'Z 

IXX, 14 z 88. 118 sheets.... 18 75 $ 

IXX, 14 X 81.118 sh<>eto . 14.85 ^ 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig. [Bar and Ingot. 4f; Old Copper, 8< 
P 1b. Manufactuied (including all articles of 
which Coppe lis a component of chief ralue), 
411 ad vuioreip. 

Ingot. 

lAke.^ 18«# 

Anchor " Brand. ..(& 17.60f 




Orer 841n.widel 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. | 

i 

i 

i 

M 

0 

8 

i 

8 

1 . 

s 

X 

a 

fO 


09 

0 

-8 

1 

s 

s 

3 


3 

3 

1 * 

0 

is 

«o 

V 


0 

00 


85 

25 

26 

26 

27 

88 

81 

88 

86 

25 

25 

26 

88 

80 

84 


85 

85 

85 

27 

89 

88 

86 


26 

86 

86 

88 

80 

84 

88 


85 

85 

87 

29 

81 

85 



85 

25 

28 

80 

88 

86 



86 

25 

80 

82 

87 




85 

26 

81 






86 

27 







27 

88 







28 

80 








All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 18 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.88 0.80 0.88 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.86f 

Cfrcles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 Inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 oeuts per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

(^uxsles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheeta, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cmd or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 8 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottomn^ Pit$ and Plate, 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.88# 

18 ounce and up to 14 ounce to sqiiare foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 18 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 8 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 mches dlam^r are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one tide, 10,18 and 14 x 48 

each. 8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 z 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 m (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. .15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheeta 14 in. x 66 

in.), each.18# 

For tinning boiler sites, 7 In. (sheeta 14 In. x 68 

in.) each.18# 

TinniDg sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 
Planinhed Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 181 W.Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 
Seamless Copper. Seamless Brats. 

% inch V 1b.50# U inch V ft.47# 

U *• “ 44# U •* “ 41# 

K “ “ 48# K “ “ ^ 

44 " “ 40# U “ 87# 

44 •* “ . H •• “ .88# 

1 ** ** .87# 1 •* •* .84# 

** ** .84# IH “ - ........81# 

Roll and Slieet Brass. 

Discount from list..10 ^ 15 it 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.60 9 100 ft. 

Western Sifter..5^ ^ 6# 

“ Bergenport ”. 

“Berths^.^ ^9# 

Zinc. 

Dutv; Sheet, ft. 

000 ft casks. 

Perft. 

ftead. 

Duty: Pig, $8 1$ 100 ft. Old Lead, 8# 1$ ft. Pipe 
and Sheeta, 8# ft. 

American. . 

Newark.. 

Bar. 

Pipe, subject to trade discount.7H# 

Tin-lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.._45f 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 8# 

Solder. 

H ^ H (Onu^Dteed).16# 

£ctra Wiping.18^ 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
m the market mdicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.P ft 1844 ® 14# 

Halletts. '• 11V4# 

Plambe**a’ Brass IBork. 

Discount 

percent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55A10&8 

Ground «tops. Hydrant Cocks. Ac.55A10A8 

Corporation Clocks.55A1CA8 




Oqiporatlon Clocks, "Mueller" Pattern, from 

Western list...56A10A8 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_'OAIOAS 

Compression Basin Cocks.50A10A8 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50A10A8 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A8 

O>mpres«ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks. 

(impression Double Bath Cocks. 60A10A8 

Compression Bibbs. Urinal Cocks, Sill 0>ckB, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant (icks and 

Ball Cocks.60A10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.65A10A8 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs..55A10A8 

Bath Wastes and Waahers, Bath ani Basm 
Valves. Sewer snd Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Punip Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Action Baskets.55AlOAk 

Basm Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 56A]0d8 
Boiler CouDlingt, Ground Face, per set 

$1.86..die 10 

BoUer Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.80.. .dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.55A10A8 

Union Joints.60A10A8 

Hydrant Nozzles, Bandies ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.S5A10A8 

Hose Goods . 55A10A8 

Steam and t^ae Fitters’ Brass and . 
Iron IVork. 

0 nisconnt 

per cent. 

Brash Globe Valves.60A10A2 

Fmlsht-il Brass Globe Valves, with F'jiish^ 

Brass Wheels. 4 OAIO 1 A 8 

Brash Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A10A8 

Brash Globe Angie and Comer Valves.60A10A8 

Brash Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A8 

Brash Radiator Angle Valves. Frink's Patent. 

60A10A2 

Brash Cross and Check Valves.eOAlOAsL 

Brash Check Valves.60A10A8 

Brash Hose Valves. 6 OAIOA 8 

Brash and Iron Frink Valves .G0A103(2 

Brash Safety Valves,.60AI0A8 

Brash Vacuum Valves.50A10A8 

Brash Whistle Valves.60A10d:8 

Brash Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50A10A2 

Brash Buttertly and Throttle Valves.50A10A8 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10A8 

Brass Steam Cocks. 57)j^lOA8 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.57^A10A8 

Brass Whittles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60A10A8 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

50A10A8 

Brsss Lubricators.60A10A8 

Brsss Air Valves.60A10A8 

Brsss Air Cocks. 6 OAIO 1 A 8 

Brass Gauge Cocks.5!^10A8 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .60A10A8 
Brass Swii^ Joints and Expansion Jointo.SOAlOAf 

Brass Test Pumps.50A10A8 

Brass Steam Fittings. Rough.6()A10A8 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.8i 'A10A8 

Brsss Union Joints.60A10A8 

Brass Soldering Unions and Ntanles .. . .55A10A8 

Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.65A10A8 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves .66&10A8 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfiy and Foot Valves.65A10A8 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.65A10A8 


nHscellaiieoiis. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and BusbimgB .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...70A10 
. ..75A10 




Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Pamters'.9 ft 88 4 $ 84# 

" Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.18 B 15# 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8#: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fait to best..40 B 66# 

In oil,. 45 S 66 # 

Chinese dry . 70# 

Ultramarine.18 ^ 80# 

Brown, Spanish.. 

•• Van Dyke.10 ( 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass'd cans, 9#: kq 

Green, Chrome . 15 < 

Green, Chrome in oil.IbA 18 i 

Green, Paris.good, wf; best, 88# 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 8^; best, 85# 

Iron Pairt. Brisht Red..H ft 8U# 

Iron Paint, Brown . 9ft lU# 

Iron Paint, Purple .9 16 8# 

Iron Paint. Ground In oil. Bright Bed_9 ft 6^ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .9 ft 5U# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oiL Brown.9ft 8U# 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.9 ft 8# 

Litharge.6U# 

Mmenu Paints.8 4# 

Orange Mineral.10# 

Red Lead. American.6U# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry. .$1.66 (^$1.70 

Red Venetian in oil..asst'd cans, 11# ; kegs, 8# 

Red Indian Dry.9 B 18# 

Rose Pink. 10 w 
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